





‘ The Chicago Auto Show. Snappy, 
B ll 9 h sleek cars and hopelessly auto-nuts 
a antine % was t ere. people. At the International 
: Amphitheatre, a crowd waits to see 
what delights Detroit has offered 
just in time for Christmas. “Ashtrays 
in the backseat? Fingertip control? 


A radio? How marvelous!” 
Ladies in polo coats look 


Ít was Some Party. A NOVEMBER night in 1935. 

























longingly at a LaSalle and talk about 
moving to the country. Those who 
already ownèd cars try not to look 
smug as they whisper about a new 
kind of restaurant called a “drive-in” 
A line forms to try out the 
speaking tube in a Packard limousine. 
Couples sigh over a gift-wrapped 
Pierce-Arrow. America was having 
a love affair with the automobile. 
Ballantine’s was there. A stylish 
sort of scotch. Like those grand cars, 
a scotch for people who prefer 
classics. 


Give 
the scotch 
that was 
there 
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anything II could do III can do better! 


Several years ago, we decided that our next challenge would 
be to go beyond the best there was. Our computers told us 
we had taken the existing cartridge structure and stylus as- 
sembly of the V-15 Type II Improved as far as we could, 
and that hereafter, any improvement in one performance 


parameter would be at the expense of performance in some 
other parameter. 


Therefore, over the past several years, a wholly new lami- 
nated cartridge structure has been developed, as was an 
entirely new stylus assembly with a 25% reduction in effec- 


tive stylus mass! These developments have resulted in opti- 
mum trackability at light tracking forces (34-11% grams), a 
truly flat, unaccented frequency response, and more ex- 
tended dynamic range than was possible even with the 
Type II Improved, without sacrificing output level! 


If you like its sound today, you will like it even more as 
time goes on. In fact, to go back to any other cartridge after 
living with the Type III for a short while is simply unthink- 


able, so notable is its neutral, uncolored sound. You must 
hear it. $72.50. 


INTRODUCING THE NEW 


s V-15 TYPE Il 
Super-Track “Plus” Phono Cartridge 


Shure Brothers Inc. » 222 Hartrey Ave. • Evanston, Ill. 60204 
In Canada: A. C. Simmonds & Sons Ltd. 


Every all-aluminum can in the bever- 
age aisle of your local supermarket 
can be recycled and remade into 
another aluminum can. It’s being done 
right now at Alcoa. 

And when you recycle aluminum, you 
save energy. It takes only 5 percent 
of the energy it takes to make it the 
first time. 

Once it’s made, it can be recycled 
repeatedly, at a tremendous saving 
in energy. 


Aluminum: 
Pass it on 


There’s not another beverage pack- 
aging material quite like aluminum. 
Only aluminum has all these things 
going for it: it’s lightweight, chills 
quickly, keeps things fresh, opens with 
a snap, has high scrap value and can 
be recycled repeatedly. It’s plentiful, 
too. 

Alcoa is buying back used aluminum 
cans that have been collected through 
reclamation centers in many commu- 
nities. We are buying them back be- 
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cause aluminum is a very practical 
material to recycle. 


Alcoa is doing something to help con- 
serve our natural resources. We 
would like to tell you more about it. 
Write for our free brochure on energy 
and aluminum. We’ll also send you 
information on how one community 
established its reclamation program. 
Aluminum Company of America, 
300-A Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 15219. 
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Some Cranky Reflections on a Gone Year 

Word arrives here that Du Pont scientists have devel- 
oped a plastic for making bottles and other objects that 
will disintegrate and blend into nature six months after 
exposure to light. They should have made A.D. 1973 out 
of the stuff. That would have spared us at least six 
months’ worth of some of the most disgusting and con- 
fidence-shattering sights and deeds ever visited on 
Americans by their leaders. 

If Du Pont can shorten the self-destruct time of its 
new material, a nation that can put men on the moon 
ought to be able to rush the new plastic into use for all 
sorts of other products—recording tapes, ITT memos, as- 
sorted bombers, submarines and nuclear warheads, re- 
cent poems by Yevtushenko, eight-cylinder automobile 
engines, senatorial speech manuscripts of more than 

` three double-spaced pages. (The fellow in the back of 
the room who shouted “. . . and magazines, too!” will 
kindly turn in his Mickey Mouse costume and leave the 
meeting.) Vast quantities of the new substance should of 
course be dispatched for similar use, free of charge, to 
Israel, the Arab countries, the USSR, and General Amin 
of Uganda. 


= E 


If one needs further proof that The Great Scriptwriter 
Up Yonder is playing jokes, fondle with your mind the 
fact that while Time magazine and such Republican- 
inclined newspapers as the Detroit News and the Denver 
Post are urging the President of the United States to re- 
sign, Pravda, that conduit to salvation and enlight- 
enment, defends Mr. Nixon against such “rude, vindic- 
tive, irresponsible” attacks. 


* * * 


Time magazine’s issue demanding that the President 
turn in his cleats and aluminum cup is a keepsake of 
sorts. Not because it is, in Time’s words, the “first edito- 
rial in Time’s history.” Rather, it’s the first time Time 
has ventured to label an editorial an editorial. Some- 
times usefully, sometimes roguishly, sometimes 
shamelessly, that magazine has been publishing edito- 
rials for years. Refer to the issue of April 23, 1951, for 
just one instance. Time’s attack on President Harry Tru- 
man for sacking General Douglas MacArthur, an outra- 
geous prose pudding of gloom and. doom, proclaimed: 
“President Truman has brought his foreign policy into 
the open. . . . This policy . . . denies to the U.S. the 
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efficient use of its power [and] provides that the U.S. 
will always [italics added] fight on the enemy’s terms. 
The new policy certainly brings World War III 
closer. . . .” And so on, at greater length than Time’s 
call for the resignation of Nixon. 

It is good to know that a sense of humor still prevails 
at Time. The claim that this was the magazine’s first edi- 
torial rates a commendable five risibles (a new unit of 
measurement) on the laughability chart. Also, it reminds 
one, inversely, of a Lincoln story much favored by the 
late Senator Everett Dirksen. A heckler of somewhat 
dim logic provoked Lincoln to ask a question: “Call a 
sheep’s tail a leg, how many legs does a sheep have?” 
“Five,” said the smart-ass logician. “Well, son,” said 
Lincoln. ‘Callin’ a tail a leg doesn’t make it one.” 


* * * 


Anyway, why should President Nixon resign? He’s en- 
titled to a fair impeachment, isn’t he? 


* * * 


“Daddy, what is leadership?” 

“Leadership, son, is when a President asks citizens to 
do their duty and pay their taxes, and hopes they'll un- 
derstand when the White House sicks the Internal Reve- 
nue Service auditors on ‘enemies’ of the White House, 
while the President pays about $800 a year in taxes on 
an income of at least $200,000. Leadership, son, is when 
a President announces an energy crisis, threatens gas ra- 
tioning, implores elderly ladies to subject their arthritis 
to lower temperatures, while he consumes thousands of 
gallons of jet fuel on jaunts to San Clemente and Key 
Biscayne.” 

“That’s not leadership, Daddy. That’s chutzpa.” 

“Well, then leadership is being President and asking 
the whole country to turn its thermostat back to 68° 
when you'd prefer to go back to ’68 and start all over 
again.” 

* * * 


In little more than forty years we’ve had the New 
Deal, the Fair Deal, the Great Crusade, the New Fron- 
tier, the Great Society. And what now, the Frozen 
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Its so much more fun when youve read 
the book that started the conversation... 


207. THE HAMMOND 
WORLD ATLAS 
(Pub price $12) 


501. THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
HANDBOOK by 
AARON SUSSMAN 
1973 Edition 
Illustrated 

(Pub price $8.95) 


371. THE PROPHET 
by KAHLIL GIBRAN 
Illustrated. Boxed 
Deluxe Edition 
(Pub price $10) 
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price $14.50 


244, THE NEW 
YORK TIMES COOK 
BOOK by CRAIG 
CLAIBORNE 
Illustrated 

(Pub price $9.95) 


140. THE COMPLETE 
MEDICAL GUIDE 

- by BENJAMIN F. 
MILLER, M.D. 
3rd rev. ed. 
Illustrated 
(Pub price $9.95) 


455. BURIED ALIVE 
The Biography of 
Janis Joplin by 
MYRA FRIEDMAN 
Photographs 
(Pub price $7.95) 


504. UPSTAIRS AT 
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by J. B. WEST 
with MARY LYNN 
KOTZ. Photos 
(Pub price $8.95) 
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The Life and Times 
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One day fe Patinodia: in the 
fourth summer of the war, the sol- 


diers sat around in the ruins of the- 


Kruos Pagoda watching women 
burning bits of bodies. The limbs 
and leaves of bullet-shattered trees 
lay about in the courtyard as if a 
hurricane had passed; and the pa- 


goda itself, its graceful, curving roof 


perforated by a hundred shells, 
stood stark white against a dark- 
ening, rain-swollen sky. 


The living had built a little char- 


coal fire to burn what they could 


pick up of the dead; bits of skull 


could be seen among the coals. 
Nearby lay the pelvis of a man 
severed at the belt—two white thigh 
bones sticking from blood-soaked 
trousers. My interpreter became sick 
to his stomach—the smell was very 
bad—and the soldiers opia at 
him. 

For several weeks the Eambodiay 
army had been trying to clear the 
insurgents from this bit of Route 4 
leading from Phnom Penh to the 
sea, and the Kruos Pagoda had 
changed hands several times during 
the fighting. The ground was lit- 
tered with the remains of men 
blown to pieces, and the soldiers 
said that they could not tell which 
bits were from government corpses 
and which were the enemy’s. 


There was nothing special about 
this particular battle. Route 4 had. 


been blocked and cleared countless 
times before and several times since. 
Nothing permanent was accom- 
plished, except for the destruction of 
the pagoda and the extinction of 
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human life. But then in Cambodia 
whole towns have been destroyed 


and thousands of people killed with- 
out any tangible ers: or military 


results. 


Carbonaro 

For Cambodia, the Paris Peace 
Agreement, which the United States 
and the Vietnamese signed in Janu- 
ary, 1973, brought nothing but more 
bloodshed and death. The Nixon 
Administration could say that it had 
inherited the wars in Laos and Viet- 
nam, but the American involvement 


in Cambodia began with Mr. 
Nixon, first with the secret bombing 


of neutral Cambodia and later with 


the South Vietnamese and Ameri- 
can invasion of Cambodia in the 
spring of 1970. Besides demonstrat- 
ing how tough Richard Nixon could 
be (“the President wants a brutal 
blow,” Henry Kissinger was quoted 
as saying at the time), the rationale 
behind the invasion was to attack 
the North Vietnamese sanctuaries to 
buy time for Vietnamization and 
gradual American troop withdrawal. 

There is no hard evidence that 
the Americans were behind the 
coup that ousted Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk in March, 1970, but they 
were very quick to take advantage 
of it. The fragile peace that Siha- 
nouk, no matter what his faults, had 
managed to preserve for his country 
was lost. Marshal Lon Nol, who 
played Brutus to Prince Sirik Ma- 
tak’s Cassius during the Ides of 
March, 1970, had made his fortune 


supplying the North Vietnamese 


and the Viet Cong in Cambodia. 
Nevertheless, when he came to 


power he denounced the agreement 
Sihanouk had made permitting the 
North Vietnamese to use Cam- 
bodian territory as long as they left 
the Cambodian people alone. 
Cambodian students flocked to 
the capital to join the army and de- 


fend the motherland against the 


Vietnamese in the kind of innocent 
patriotic enthusiasm for war not 
seen in the West since the summer 
of 1914. The North Vietnamese, 
moving out from what had once 
been their sanctuaries along the 
Vietnamese border, soon engaged 
the fledgling forces of Lon Nol, and 
the war was on. 

_ By January, 1973, however, sev- 
eral changes had taken place. The 
North Vietnamese had successfully 
managed to Cambodianize the war 
to the extent that most of the fight- 


ing could be carried on by ethnic 


Cambodian insurgents with North 
Vietnamese “advisers” and logistical 
support. ; 

Second, though the peasants in 
the countryside had always consid- 
ered Sihanouk a god- king and per- 
haps still do, the townspeople had 
grown weary of his capricious and 


arbitrary rule and at first supported 


Lon Nol. But after three years, it 
was obvious that in Lon Nol the 
Cambodians had simply “replaced a 
god-king with a god-president,” as 
one Western diplomat put it. His 
rule was as capricious and arbitrary 
as ever Sihanouk’s had been, and 
the corruption was far worse, if only 
for the reason that there was more 
money to steal once the Americans 
began pouring aid and equipment 
into the country. 

People had grown weary of the 





war, and the morale of the Cam- 
bodian army had declined dan- 
gerously. Senior officers were wont 
to abandon their men under fire, 
and everyone knew that they were 
growing rich on the war. The Amer- 
icans paid the bill, including the 


soldiers’ salaries. A common rip-off 


was the so-called “phantom battal- 
ions”; Cambodian officers would 
keep the names of dead men and 
deserters on their payrolls in order 
to collect their salaries. 

The mystical Lon Nol, partially 
paralyzed by a stroke in 1971, re- 
treated more and more into the 
world of magic and sorcery. Dis- 
astrous campaigns were planned on 
the strength of magic intuition 
rather than on military grounds. 
Soothsayers were sent aloft in heli- 
copters to sprinkle magic sand 
around Phnom Penh, and Lon Nol 
got it into his head that the insur- 
gents planned to tie bombs to the 
backs of rabbits in order to set 
them loose into government lines. 
The population was instructed to re- 
port people buying rabbits to the 
police. All of Phnom Penh laughed, 
but no one dared tell the “god- 
president” that he wore no clothes. 


Bombing dominoes 


This was the state of affairs when 
the United States and the Vietnam- 
ese signed their agreement in Paris 
in January. Under the urging of the 
Americans, Lon Nol offered to cease 
all offensive operations, which was 
something of a joke because it had 
been almost a year since the gov- 
ernment troops had engaged in seri- 
ous offensive operations. The insur- 
gents’ answer was to start an 
offensive, the heaviest and strongest 
offensive of the war. 

With North Vietnamese support, 
the insurgents quickly overran the 
entire area east of the Mekong 
River, with the exception of a few 
isolated government towns. This en- 
sured that the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government’s zones in Viet- 
nam were flanked by friendly forces 
to the west all the way from the 
former Demilitarized Zone to the 
Mekong Delta. The Nixon Adminis- 
tration met this challenge in the 
usual way, by unleashing savage air 
attacks, including carpet-bombing 
by B-52’s, against rebel-controlled 
areas. 











WORKING in a Jack Daniel’s warehouse has 


its rewards. In the summertime, it’s the 
coolest spot in the hollow. 


The barrels in our warehouse always rest cool, 
except for those up near the roof. So every 
now and then we move them around, making 
sure all of the whiskey ages and colors the 
right way. You see, we'd 


rather let our product CHARCOAL 
age the old natural way MELLOWED 
Mr. Jack used. And besides, À 
we like an excuse to DROP 
cool off on warm Moore b 

BY DROP 





County days. 


Tennessee Whiskey + 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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CAMBODIA 


For years Americans were told 
that the United States was involved 
in Vietnam to prevent the neighbor- 
ing dominoes from falling to the 
Communists. Now Americans were 
told that we were bombing one of 
the dominoes to prevent Vietnam 
from falling to the Communists. For 
the first time the B-52’s moved 
away from the sparsely populated 
border areas and onto the heavily 
populated plains of central Cam- 
bodia. There was no way to esti- 
mate accurately the casualties, but 
one estimate, taking the number of 
sorties and the size of B-52 bomb- 


ing patterns in populated areas, was- 


that the Americans were killing ci- 
vilians at a rate of about seven hun- 
dred per week, according to West- 
ern diplomatic sources. ; 


In mid-March, morale in Phnom 


Penh hit bottom when Lon Nols 
brother, the hated General Lon 
Non, put down a teachers’ strike by 
force, with some loss of life. On the 


same day a disgruntled pilot made ~ 


a bombing run over the presidential 
palace, missing the President but 
managing to kill scores of soldiers 


camped in the courtyard. The pilot 


was said to have been the husband 
of one of Sihanouk’s daughters. The 
government took harsh action, lock- 
ing up students and teachers and 
putting Sihanouk’s relatives and 
even the co-founder of the Khmer 
republic, Sirik Matak, under house 
arrest. 

Under American pressure, hw: 
ever, 


and President Lon Nol agreed to 
share power with three of his politi- 
cal rivals, Sirik Matak, In Tam, and 
Cheng Heng. The Americans spoke 
brightly about “broadening the base 
of the government,” a favorite 


American expression in Indochina. 
Perhaps the formation of a four- 


man state council did stave off a 
worse crisis. But in the following 
months it was quickly revealed that 


the four rivals could not work to- 


gether, and that ae little had been 
reformed. 

The offensive continued through- 
out the spring with more and more 
territory falling to the insurgents. 
Warfare in Cambodia has often 
centered around insurgent attempts 
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the crisis was defused. The 
dreaded Lon Non was sent abroad, 


to cut the roads that lead out of 
Phnom Penh like spokes on a 
wheel. The two most important 
roads are Route 4, which connects 
the capital with the Gulf of Siam, 
and Route 5, which runs west to the 
rice-growing province of Battam- 
bang on the Thai border. 

The most important supply route 
of all, however, is the Mekong 
River. Ocean-going ships form con- 


- voys off the coast of Vietnam and 


then make their way up the Me- 
kong to Phnom Penh. Petroleum 
storage facilities in Phnom Penh are 


limited, however, and the city is de- 


pendent on the arrival of the con- 


_voys every two weeks or so. 


The insurgents have never been 
able to keep all the roads and the 
river route cut for any length of 
time; but for a couple of weeks in 
late March and early April, the cap- 


‘ital was effectively | blockaded except 
by air. The insurgents held both 
banks of the river, and there were 


long lines of automobiles and mo- 
torcycles outside every gasoline sta- 


tion. The Americans began flying in 


aviation fuel, and there was talk of 
larger airlifts to come. | 

By the end of the first week in 
April, the convoys began arriving 
again. The worst of their problems 


had been on the South Vietnamese 
side of the border, where the ships 


were fired upon from the bank but 
could not enjoy the benefits of 
American air cover. One tanker was 


set afire and left burning, and sev- 


eral other ships were hit. 

The rusty, old-fashioned coastal 
freighters and tankers, 
flags of half a dozen nations, 
steamed slowly up the narrow 
stream as the insurgents fired at 


them with rockets and recoilless 
rifles from both banks. 


f Once the 
ships crossed the border into Cam- 
bodia, American planes were free to 
bomb and strafe the banks in an ef- 
fort to suppress fire; but as soon as 
the planes were gone, the insurgents 
would pop up from their holes to 
fire again. 

The first ship to run the blockade 
arrived late one Sunday afternoon, 
its bridge sandbagged and its super- 
structure torn in several places, into 
the sleepy little Joseph Conrad river 
port that is Phnom Penh. With its 
low-lying godowns, a few pigs root- 
ing down by the banks, the slow 
cough of an engine out on the river, 


flying the 


and the golden spires of the former 
royal palace shimmering in the im- 
placable heat of April, Phnom Penh 
did not give the impression of a 
blockaded capital. The city itself, 
swollen with refugees, continued to 
react to the war with indifference. 
Life went on as usual. 

In June, having failed to strangle 
Phnom Penh, the insurgents 
changed their tactic and began to 


move against the city itself. This 


change of tactic was expensive, for 
to move against the capital re- 
quired a greater concentration of 
troops than that needed simply to 
cut the roads; and the insurgents 
were thereby made all the more 
vulnerable to American air attacks. 
Daily the Americans bombed ever 
closer to Phnom Penh in an attempt 
to hold back the rebels. Yet, in the 
teeth of everything the Americans 
could throw at them, the insurgents 
made slow but steady gains as the 
demoralized government troops kept 
falling back on Phnom Penh. 

Although the rebels never reached 
a position from which to put Phnom 
Penh under a state of siege, their 
forward elements came to within a 
few miles of town. Foreign em- 
bassies began to evacuate their de- 
pendents. Rich Cambodians paid 
exorbitant prices for exit visas and 
plane tickets to Battambang and 
abroad. By day one could see the 
bombers over Phnom Penh, and by 
night the undersides of the monsoon 
clouds glowed pink in the false 
dawn of exploding bombs. 


“General Water” 


The people of Phnom Penh lived 
in an unreal world. The cafés were 
full. Diplomats and foreign residents 
continued to give parties as usual in 
their air-conditioned villas while the 
pressure of the explosions outside 
rattled windows and doors like an 
outraged and uninvited guest. 

Few expected that August 15—the 
day the American Congress had set 
as the end of American bombing— 
would bring about the immediate 
collapse of the Phnom Penh govern- 
ment. But the Cambodian army had 
grown dependent on the bombing, 
and since the insurgents were ad- 
vancing in spite of it, few saw much 
reason for long-run Optimism. 

The Americans in Phnom Penh 
predicted a sudden turnabout in the 
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or windbags? 


Did these men win World War II 
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Cambodian army’s performance 
once it was clear to them that they 
were on their own. It was the next 
thing to an admission that the 
bombing policy had perhaps been a 
failure. “You never can tell how the 
army will perform when their backs 
are really to the wall,” was a famil- 
iar refrain. In the end it never came 
to that kind of a test. By August 10, 
five days before the American 
bombing ended, it was clear that 
the insurgents were pulling back 
from their positions Around Phnom 
Penh. 

At the Prek Ho Bridge, a Grew. 
miles south of the capital, there was 
an eerie change. For weeks the 
bridge had been under fire from 
rebel lines. Now, suddenly, one 
could walk across the bridge and 


down the road in the bright sun 


and in silence—the debris of war on 


the shell-pocked road, but not a 


shot fired in angor, The insurgents 
were gone. ; 

When the American air war over 
Indochina ended, there was little 
change on the ground except that it 
was less noisy. The American planes 
left Cambodian skies, thus ending a 
decade of direct American involve- 
ment in the Indochina war. The pi- 
lots offered laconic congratulations 
to each other. “We knocked their 
dicks off more than once,” one pilot 
could be heard saying to the com- 


mand aircraft. “We hope to work 


for you again.” 

The offensive had been going on 
for over six months, longer than 
most Western experts thought it 
could last, and the reason for the 


pullback may have been that the 
rebels found themselves short of 


ammunition and supplies. Offen- 
sives are very hard on the Commu- 


nists’ logistics system, and the pat- 
been intense 


tern has usually 
activity followed by lulls while the 
insurgents build up their supplies 


again. The Cambodian army was _ 


hopeful that the breathing space 
would last until the onset of the dry 
a for as one Cambodian put 

: “General Water can hold Phnom 
Penh for us until December.” Fight- 


ing usually dies down during the 


monsoon season, for in the summer 
months the Mekong overflows its 
banks and hundreds of square miles 
are inundated with rich, brown wa- 
ter. In many places, trees, houses, 
and outcroppings of land seem but 
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imperfections in a vast mirror of 
water reflecting the sky. The rising 
water makes it vastly more difficult 


to move an army against Phnom 


Penh, and therefore the monsoon 
favors the defense. Also, the mon- 
soon makes it easier to keep the 


river open, for not only is the Me- 


kong wider but the water is also 
higher, and so the Cambodian river 
patrol boats can fire directly at the 
banks without having to fire up at 
them as is necessary when the wa- 


Mersrecede. Air 832%, 
In September, the taji of ae 
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insurgents to capture the river port 


of Kompong Cham, 
miles upriver from Phnom Penh, 
confirmed the nature of the mon- 
soon stalemate. The insurgents man- 
aged to overrun part of the town, 


and the government troops were in 
a very narrow perimeter holding on 


for their lives. But the government 


was able to bring sufficient re- 


about fifty 


inforcements and supplies upriver 


quickly by boat, and the govern- 
ment position held. By the middle 


of September, it became clear that 


the insurgents were running short of 
ammunition, and their attack fal- 
tered. Westerners found it ironic 
that the government troops per- 
formed more effectively during the 
battle for Kompong Cham than 


support. 


The war is now stalemated: oo oe 
Cambodia is trapped in a seemingly 


endless cycle of bloodletting. The 
war has become, if anything, more 


ther side. December and the coming 
to bring yet another rebel offensive. 


But Prince Sihanouk, from his exile, 
told journalists that China and 


North Vietnam would not give the 
Cambodian insurgents enough am- 


munition to defeat the government. 
Cambodia’s best chance for peace 
would seem to be a compromise in- 
terim government involving Prince 
Sihanouk. (In November the Rus- 
sians and the Poles appeared to be 


in the process of withdrawing diplo- 


matic recognition from Lon Nol’s 
regime in favor of Sihanouk.) For 
although the Prince is liked neither 
by the hard-core insurgent leaders 
nor by the Phnom Penh estab- 
lishment, he is nonetheless the only 
figure with enough prestige, both at 


savage and bitter during the past 
- year. Quarter is seldom given by ei- 


-of the dry season “might be expected- 


home and abroad, to bring it off. 

“Sihanouk would be accepted, no 
matter how reluctantly, by most fac- 
tions in Phnom Penh and in the 
army,” a diplomat based in Phnom 
Penh said recently, “because he rep- 
resents a legitimacy which none of 
the insurgent leaders have. He 
would also be accepted because 
people have become so disillusioned 
with Lon Nol.” But Sihanouk does 
not delude himself that the insur- 
gents would tolerate either himself 


_ or the monarchy for very long. 


As the year ended, the Cam- 
bodians themselves seemed in- 


capable of stopping the fighting. 


Perhaps the powers that feed the 
war—North Vietnam, China, and 
the United States—could find a way 
to end it. The American Ambassa- 
dor, Emory C. Swank, upon his de- 
parture from Phnom Penh in Sep- 
tember said that the Cambodian 


war was “losing more and more of 


its” point and has less and less 
meaning for any of the parties con- 
cerned.” The “point” of the Cam- 


bodian war, as far as both the 


United States and North Vietnam 
are concerned, has been the sacrifice 
of Cambodian lives to foster their 
interests elsewhere. Both have found 


-that wars are easier to begin than to 
end. 
they ever had with | American air 
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: = POLITICS 
Ian McHarg 


Tan McHarg pushes through the 
crowd in the high school audito- 


rium, his teeth flashing and his 
_ moustache bristling, past the multi- 


colored maps that line the walls all 
around. Lean, almost gangling, he 
stands a good head taller than most 
in the roomful of people assembled 
to listen to him. He reaches the mi- 
crophone, squints fiercely out over 
his audience, and begins to speak in 
a rush of Scottish burr. 

Landscape architect and regional 
planner, university professor and 
environmental polemicist, McHarg 
is addressing a one-day citizens’ con- 


ference in Medford, New Jersey. He 


is here on the edge of the Pine Bar- 
rens, the largest tract of unprotected 
wilderness between Boston and 
Richmond, to tell a small pastoral 
community that it can cope with the 





Waste Watcher 
Israel Proler— 
he collects 
steel cans by 
the millions 


Israel Proler is one of America’s 
new breed of waste watchers. The 
Chairman of Texas-based Proler 
International Corp., he is con- 
cerned about America’s environ- 
mental shape. And he is doing 
something about it by reclaiming 
everything from junked autos to 
used tin cans. 


Hundreds of millions of tin cans 


are magnetically reclaimed each 
year from municipal garbage and 
then processed in Proler plants. 
Along with thousands of tons of 
scrap from canmaking lines, the 
used cans are then shipped to 
Arizona and New Mexico. There 
they are used as “precipitation 
iron” in a chemical process that 
recovers copper from low-grade 
ore. 


Israel Proler is on the prowl for 
used steel cans which can be ec- 
onomically handled by his plants. 
The nation’s copper mines can 
use an estimated 10-billion an- 
nually, 


Reclaimed steel cans also are re- 
cycled by the steel industry, de- 


SEOICE 


STEH COSR 


tinning plants and ferroalloy 
producers. 


Mr. Proler and other waste watch- 
ers are reclaiming 3 billion steel 
cans in 20 cities by magnetic sep- 
aration—the leading resource re- 
covery system. Steel’s unique 
magnetic property makes it pos- 
sible. 


If you would like to know more 
about ‘waste watching,” write to: 
Tinplate Producers, American 
Iron and Steel Institute, 150 East 
42nd Street, New York, New York 
10017. 


AN Tinplate Producers 
z 3 American Iron 
* ‘© and Steel Institute 





LAND POLITICS 


urban sprawl that threatens to over- 
whelm it. 

The outriders of change are 
clearly visible along Medford’s hap- 
hazard, curving streets. Lot after lot 
has been carved out of the pine 


woods; lawn after lawn sprouts on 
newly cleared soil. Urbanization is — 


radiating out of Philadelphia and 
Camden to the west, and New Jer- 
sey has tentative plans to” run a 
freeway through the ecologically 
delicate countryside nearby. Sizable 
population growth seems inevitable. 
It was after watching other com- 
munities try, and always fail, that 


Medford’s township leaders COMER: 


missioned McHarg to draft a plan 
that would accommodate- growth | 


while preserving Medford town- 
ship’s Pees aat essential charac- was sort of a voice in the wilder- 
recalls former Interior Secre- _ 


ters 4 Š 

McHarg is one of the nation’s 
most innovative regional planners, 
advocate of a concept that may 
transform his profession. McHarg — 


calls the concept “ecological deter- 


minism,” a system in which the e 
logical characteristics of the land it- 


self help determine how the land i 


should be used. EMO 
Ecological donus. weds ecol- | 


ogy to regional planning. Its over- 
riding principle is that the eco- 


system of any given area offers both — 
opportunities and constraints for 
various kinds of land use. In the 
Medford area, to take one example, 
flood plains are inherently unsuit- 
able for development (they’re bound 
to flood sooner or later) but highly 
suitable for agriculture or recrea- 
tion. Yet development of other parts 
of the area would neither pre-empt 
prime agricultural land nor unduly 


disrupt the area’s ecosystem. : z 
McHarg’s associates have con- 


ducted an elaborate “ecological in- 
ventory” of the Medford area, iden- 
tifying and mapping its underlying 
geology and network of streams, its 
soil types and vegetation, its in- 
tricate life chains and pockets of 
beauty. Integrated and interpreted, 
these data have enabled them to 
break down the area into a mosaic 
of subsites and to prescribe for each 
the best possible use. Medford can 
now use its zoning power to ensure 
that actual use conforms to opti- 
mum use. 
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The basic principle seems rather 
obvious—some kinds of land are 
best for one use and other kinds for 
others—but it is the very principle 
that is so often ignored in the eco- 
nomics of conventional plænning. 
That is why development keeps oc- 
curring where no development 


ought to occur. McHarg puts nature 


before profit. Reinforced by the 
sudden burst of environmental con- 
sciousness, ecological planning may 


become the tool ‘for humanizing the 


setting in which we live. McHarg 
earnestly believes it can be. He is 
convinced that urban sprawl can 
give way to something better, to ex- 
citing cities that grow almost organ- 
ically out of their SOS A BeN A 


“This i is a battleground!” : 


ness,” 


tary Stewart L. Udall. “I think he’ S 
come out of the wilderness now.” 
Ecological planning, he explains, 
“has really revol 
ning in this 


ionized landscape 
ountry and may 


plani 


ia 


growth will consume an area 
equivalent to that of- New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island combined. Within 
twenty years, 
transmission lines will slice- across 


an additional three million acres. ~ 
Each year, new highways chew up 
-two hundred thousand acres. Deci- — 
sions on how to accommodate all — 


this growth will have fundamental 


P for the aa a 


chief of g do kied D Ta pres 
tion Agency, land use “remains sub- 


stantially unaddressed as a matter 
of national policy.’ sb RETO e 


Now Congress and the oe Ad- 


ministration seem ready to act. A 
national land-use planning bill, 
sponsored by Democratic Senator 
Henry Jackson of Washington, has 
already been passed in the Senate 
and is considered likely to be 
enacted by this Congress. The Sen- 
ate bill encourages (but does not 
compel) states to protect “critical 
environmental areas,” to control 
growth around key regional facilities 


of U.S. Steel, 


volutionize land 
TA Senie ‘study has obtain that 


over the next three decades, urban 


= most wonderful locations. ... 
can manage the land to ensure its 
new high- voltage 


Design With Nature, 


Udall. 
_damn-the-torpedoes approach. But I 


such as airports and highway inter- 
changes, and to channel regional 
development into areas best suited 
for it. 

But as late as “Earth Day One,” 
in April, 1970, McHarg remained a 
rather lonely prophet, roaming the 
lecture circuit like a Calvinist 
preaching redemption. Some men, 
he would thunder, are “planetary 
diseases.” He called the Pentagon a 
planetary disease become institu- 
tionalized, the merchant a man who 
would turn redwoods into tomato 


stakes, American cities the “most in- 
humane and ugliest. . 
man.” 


. ever made by 
Once a concerned matron 
asked him what she could do about 
pollution. Seek out the president 
he replied, leap 
upon him, and “bite him on the 


- jugular.” 
“When I first met McHarg, he ; 


That was the way he was in those 
days, delivering his “big, fat po- 
lemic” up and down the country. 


“We are not interested in protecting 


birds or bees or flowers,” he’d say. 
“We are concerned with the survival 


of Man. This is a battleground!” 
But always there was the vision. 


= “We have a great inheritance of 
enormous beauty, wealth, and vari- 
ety,” McHarg would say. “It is ach- 
ing for glorious cities of civilized 
and urbane men... . We could 
build a thousand new cities in the 
We 


health, productivity, and beauty. All 
of these things are within the capac- 
ity of this people now.’ 

His public appearances, and an 
eloquent, impassioned book called 
brought 
McHarg to prominence. Today, ad- 
mirers see him as a man inspired. 
“He has such verve and color, he’s 
so bright, his mind moves so rap- 
idly, that he has a way of over- 
whelming people,” says Stewart 
“He also has a kind of 


admire this quality. I just wish we 
had had a whole bushel basket of 
McHargs fifteen years ago.” 

Now that McHarg has achieved 
prominence, one of his biggest 
problems is the flamboyant rhetoric 
that helped get him there. Carried 
over from the lecture podium to the 
planning process, it can alienate the 
very people whose cooperation is es- 
sential—state highway departments, 
for example. Moreover, some say 











Vacation in the 
18th Century. 


The change will do you good. 

It will take you back to a time 
as chaotic, yet far more courtly 
than our own. A time when so 
many new social, political, and 
scientific ideas burst forth on our 
world that calling those years ‘The 
Enlightenment” is clearly an un- 
derstatement. 

That's why we invite you to 
pick any three books about the 
18th Century (or indeed any three 
listed on this page) as your intro- 
duction to The History Book Club. 

You get all three for only 99¢ 
when you choose a fourth at the 
low member's price. Then you 
simply take four more new books 
of history or world affairs during 
the coming year from the 150 of- 
fered each month. You get these 
at savings of $2,$3, or $4 off book- 
store prices. You save even more 
later through bonus books — your 
choice of any book on the Club’s 
entire list. 

Mail the coupon. Choose a 
vacation that gives you distance, 
without the cost that normally 
entails. 
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284. The Spanish-American 
Revolutions, 1808-26 
By John Lynch. $15.00/ $9.95 


275. Henry Il 

By W: L. Warren. England's enigmatic, 
first Plantagenet king and husband of 
Eleanor of Aquitaine. $20.00/$11.50 


272. The Jews in the Roman World 
By Michael Grant. $10.00/ $7.95 


271. The Heritage of Hellenism: The 
Greek World, 323 B.C. to 31 B.C. 
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The West, the League, and the Far 
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present. $8.95/$7.35 
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that McHarg’s plans suffer from too 
_ much rhetoric; they are all wrapped 
up in a kind of theological ap- 
proach and lack down-to-earth di- 
rections for their implementation. 
_ There is some truth in this, con- 
cedes David Wallace, one of 
McHarg’s partners in a Philadelphia 
planning firm. “It is somewhat be- 
low Iams level of attention to get 
down to detailed site planning.” 
- Furthermore, says Wallace, McHarg 
s invites criticism by seeming to sug- 
gest that ecological determinism can 
dictate, almost mechanically, solu- 
tions to some very thorny problems. 
Actually, it’s not nearly that simple. 
Compromises are necessary, and 
McHarg knows it. : 
“Tt comes down,” says an archi- 
tect who likes and respects McHarg, 
“to a matter of style.” These days 
McHarg is polemicizing much less 
and concentrating instead on refin- 
ing his methodology, testing it 
against a diverse range of planning 
problems. This is what brings him 
to places like Medford. 
-~ Meanwhile, as chairman of the 
‘University of Pennsylvania’s Depart- 
ment of Landscape Architecture and 
Regional Planning, he is training a 
generation of planners to use the 
methodology. This, too, is a some- 
what duller process, but one that al- 
ready is revitalizing a once mori- 
-~ bund profession. The profession is 
-~ but a small band of about eight 
thousand people, despite its aus- 
picious beginnings. Its American 
founder was Frederick Law 
Olmsted who sought, with occa- 
sional success, to create large-scale 
public projects; his most notable 
achievement is, of course, New 
York’s Central Park. Olmsted died, 
his ideals largely rejected, a mental 
patient in a hospital he had land- 
scaped himself. And landscape ar- 
chitects, once the molders of re- 
= gions, were reduced to making 
gardens for the rich. 
Now the new interest in ecology 
seems to have resurrected the land- 
scape architect. The profession is 
-~ alive with an almost religious fervor. 
Simultaneously, one faction, led by 
such innovative designers as Law- 
rence Halprin and Garrett Eckbo, is 
_ confronting the city. The other, led 
by McHarg and Philip Lewis of the 
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University of Wisconsin, 


is con- 
fronting the total landscape, work- 
ing to integrate science and in- 
tuition into a planning process at 
once comprehensive and explicit. 

_ There is now an earth satellite ca- 
pable of mapping resources on a 
national scale. There are machines 
that can computerize such ecological 
information, other machines that 
can pluck bits of information from 
a data bank and mesh them to- 
gether. And data banks can now be 
formed for any region in the conti- 
nental United States, down to the 
smallest subdivision, according to 
McHarg. 

Establish these banks and make 
their information available to the 
public, and “a new kind of plan- 
ning” will result, he says. It will be 
democratic planning because the 
planners will no longer monopolize 
the information. The plans them- 
selves will respect their sites. 

“Once we have done this,” 
McHarg concludes, “we have trans- 
formed planning.” He turns somber, 
almost grave. “I’m fifty-two years of 
age,” he says. “And if I’m lucky, by 
the time I quit, all the questions 
were now asking will be answered. 
I hope to God that’s true. And I 
hope to God I live to see it.” 


Planners and politicians 


Everything about the downtown 
Philadelphia drafting room of Wal- 
lace, McHarg, Roberts, & Todd is 
comfortably jammed together. 
Maps. Garbage cans. Pinups, coffee 
cups, and a dead geranium. The 
planners are doodling with felt- 
tipped pens, jostling in the single 
aisle. The big room vibrates with 
their arguments, consultations, and 
collaborations. 

McHarg stands brooding over a 
drafting table. Spread out below 
him is a map depicting the greens, 
browns, and blues of rural Vermont. 
It is the world as it might appear 
from five miles up: cool, abstracted, 
logical, the great sweep of the land 
with everything in harmony. 
McHarg and two associates study 
the map. Two Vermont villages 
have asked the firm to determine 
how an anticipated rush of vacation 
homes can be accommodated with- 
out bankrupting village treasuries, 
disrupting the ecology, and ruining 


the regional setting. The result has 


been a textbook case of ecological — 
determinism. 

The planners began by plotting 
the natural characteristics of the six- 
teen-thousand-acre region on trans- 
parent maps. One map plots only 
the steep slopes, identifying erosion- 
prone areas. Another plots north- 
facing slopes, identifying frigid sites. 
Another tells soil drainage capac- 
ity, identifying areas unsuitable for 
septic tanks. Still others record un- 
stable bedrock, deer trails, out- 
standing scenery, and other charac- 
teristics. When all the maps are 
overlaid, only a handful of areas re- 
main, the best possible places for 
development. 

McHarg circles two of them. “I’m 
satisfied,” he says. If things go ac- 
cording to plan, development will 
be contained within the circles. 
Nine-tenths of the site will remain 
unspoiled. 

Whether the plan proceeds as 
charted will depend upon local poli- 
tics and the courts. Courts generally 
have held that restrictive zoning 
cannot be arbitrary; it must rest 
upon a reasoned conception of the 
public welfare. The whole purpose 
of this study, like the Medford 
study, has been to provide a legal 
rationale for a series of “ecological 
ordinances” that will limit and 
channel development. 

But will the villages pass the ordi- 
nances? A 1965 plan by McHarg for 
channeling the growth coming to 
two pastoral valleys near Baltimore 
was badly compromised when resi- 
dents declined to adopt its principal 
recommendations. And one veteran 
of numerous land-use battles sus- 
pects that McHarg will suffer sim- 
ilar frustrations in the future. 

“McHarg is concerned with unity, 
a whole,” explains Bernard H. Sie- 
gan, a California real estate attor- 
ney and author of the book, Land 
Use Without Zoning. “But the politi- 
cal process is not concerned with 
unity or perfection.” Siegan feels 
that the natural tendency of local 
politicians to adopt only the least 
controversial of a planner’s recom- 
mendations is likely to distort se- 
verely McHarg’s carefully integrated 
plans. He believes that either the — 
planner must adapt his recommen- 
dations to local political realities—in 
effect, 
vance—or the local politicians will- 
compromise them for him. 


by compromising in ad-  — 





There is a conscious bias in 
McHarg’s recommendations, of 
course, a predisposition toward open 
space and a relatively undisturbed 
environment. 
villages move toward a decision, this 
bias will surely collide with others, 
with the desire of landowners to sell 
at a profit, for example. 

On a more fundamental level, 


McHarg- acknowledges, the ecologi- 


cal planner must also accept the 
fact that the idea of an “ideal” en- 
vironment is going to differ from 


person to person and class to class. 


“Take some Arkansas sharecroppers, 
for example,” he says. “Maybe 
they’ve worked their whole lives out 
on some farm somewhere. They're 
sick of open space; they want an 
apartment.” This is a legitimate de- 
mand, and the planning formula 
should be flexible enough to accom- 
modate it. 


Every plan is an ere to strike | 


the best balance between environ- 
mental constraints and human de- 
sires of this sort. Within limits, cer- 
tain trade-offs are possible: many 


apartments or few, much open | 


space or a little. But some choices 


are going to incur higher social and E 


economic costs than- others—indeed, 


some will be prohibitively costly— |- 


and the ecological planning method 
presumably makes the costs of each 


much more explicit than does con- | 
ventional planning. The Vermont | 


villages may still opt to scatter € 
velopment all over their countryside, 
but at least McHarg’s inventory will 
have given them a good idea of the 
consequences: social costs in a de- 
graded environment and financial 
costs in polluted streams, eroding | 
slopes, and an expensive network of 
roads. 

The question of how to reconcile 
human needs with ecological needs 
fascinates McHarg, and his attempts 
at a resolution are becoming — more 


As the two Vermont | 
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yet has taken him to the flat coastal 
plain near Houston, where the | 
Houston-based Mitchell Energy and 
Development Corporation is build- 


ing a new town. Almost every as- 
pect of the town must be adapted to 
the site’s merciless summers and its- 


location atop a vast underground 


water reservoir. If the reservoir is- 


depleted, the earth will subside; to 
pollute it would be to foul a poten- 
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tially valuable resource. Mitchell's 
cost accountants looked on dubi- 
ously as Texas A. & M. University 
_ personnel conducted McHarg’s now 
= standard ecological inventory. They 
' mapped the flow of surface water 
and counted trees and animals. 
= Then McHarg began to translate 
the data into recommendations. 
_ The accountants took heart when 
McHarg informed them that rainfall 
runoff must be allowed to sink back 
into the underground reservoir in- 
stead of being sluiced away in 
pipes. The town would have to do 
without storm sewers. The head ac- 
countant announced that McHarg 
had just saved Mitchell $15 million. 
=- Ecological considerations dictated 
other recommendations: position 
golf course fairways to channel sum- 
© mer breezes to the homesites, irri- 
_ gate the golf course with treated 
<- sewage water. One after another the 
_ solutions suggested themselves. 


How the world works 


it But what of the people who 
-would live in the town? Could their 
-needs be quantified too? The town 
expects to attract rich and poor, 
blacks and Spanish-Americans, na- 
tive white Texans and managers 
from the North. What expectations 
-© will they all bring with them, and 
how will the expectations differ 
from class to class? To be truly 
happy, truly healthy, does a North- 
ern WASP require a different kind 
of house, a different kind of neigh- 
= borhood than does a Houston 
black? Does a Spanish-American 
_ laborer use his yard differently than 
a corporate executive? How, in 
short, do people really live? What 
_ do they really need? 
= McHarg is adding a new step to 
his planning process by assembling 
a team of social scientists, including 
= a cultural anthropologist, an epi- 
= demiologist, a public health special- 
ist, an educator, and perhaps others. 
The ultimate goal, McHarg ex- 
plains, is to combine the team’s so- 
cial data with the ecological data to 
prescribe “adaptive architecture,” 
buildings which respond both to the 
site and to people. “Not buildings 
to be photographed,” he says. “Not 
buildings to win prizes. But build- 
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ings to be measured overwhelmingly 
by the extent to which they enhance 
human health and welfare... . Pd 
like to see ecological planning be- 
come the only form of planning. 
But human ecological planning.” 

“I regard myself as a teacher,” 
McHarg declares with characteristic 
intensity. “It’s absolutely the most 
important thing I do.” 

What he teaches is a kind of 
secular religion. Those who know 
McHarg best invariably compare 
him to “a minister” or “a prophet,” 
while his partner David Wallace de- 
scribes McHarg’s ideal concept of 
ecological determinism as “God 
speaking through man, Nature tell- 
ing the planner exactly what he 
may do.” McHarg was born for the 
pulpit. This being a secular age, 
however, he has taken to the po- 
dium instead. From it he proclaims 
his vision of the landscape architect 
as healer and creator: “the good 
steward who aspires to art.” 

McHarg has been able to attract 
Ford Foundation grants totaling 
$500,000 for his department at the 
University of Pennsylvania and to 
assemble a unique kind of faculty. 
Fully half its members are not ar- 
chitects at all but natural scientists. 
Together, faculty and students be- 
gan to bend McHarg’s vision into a 
methodology. 

McHarg exposed them all to the 
work of Loren Eiseley and René 
Dubos, to Paul Tillich and Alan 
Watts, to Barry Commoner and Da- 
vid Goddard. He told them about 
the scientist who had designed a 
simulated spaceship. It was just a 
plywood box, a fluorescent tube to 
simulate sunlight, air, water, colo- 
nies of bacteria and algae, and a 
man. The algae would recycle the 
man’s urine into drinking water. 
The bacteria would break down his 
wastes into nutrients for the algae, 
which, in turn, the man would eat. 
He would be living in a closed sys- 
tem, utterly dependent upon those 
algae and bacteria. 

“And the question is,’ McHarg 
invariably would conclude, “is that 
the way the world works?” And the 
students would blink as McHarg 
roared: “You're damn right, that’s 
the way the world works! And any- 
body who doesn’t know this is the 
way the world works—no matter 
what he knows—knows NOTH- 
ING!” 
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The students would stir uneasily. 
Was this all they were going to get? 
Where was the method? One in- 
structor, bitter and disillusioned, left 
in disgust. “Students ask questions, 
they want answers,” he later ex- 
plained. “They don’t want a series 
of personal stories, witty con- 
trasts. ... That was what made 
McHarg very hard to work with, 
and that’s why I left.” 

The difficulty, explains one gradu- 
ate, is that for all his persuasiveness, 
McHarg essentially speaks in grand 
hypotheses. His insights are almost — 
always intuitive. This means that his- 
followers, charged with adapting 
them to the world of facts, in- 
variably “tear their hair trying to 
work things out.” 

It doesn’t help much that, in 
teaching as in everything else, 
McHarg is opinionated, theatrical, 
and demanding. He will drive by 
the school at 2 a.M.; it distresses 
him to find no students working 
there. He will cling to pet ideas in 
the face of all but overwhelming 
contradictory evidence. “His teach- 
ing method,” says one student, “is 
to get everybody so mad—at him, at 
each other—that it gets the adrena>——_. 
line flowing.” Another student spent 
months, getting nowhere and getting 
mad, trying to persuade McHarg to 
consider an idea of hers. “I just 
wanted to take him by the scruff of 
the neck and say, ‘Listen, listen to 
what I have to say!’” Then one day 
she realized that she had broken 
through. McHarg was lecturing her 
with her own idea. 

Now, even as students and plan- 
ners struggle to perfect ecological 
planning, McHarg is in the grip of 
another vision, his concept of “hu- 
man ecological planning.” Its 
premise is simply that planning 
should make people happy and 
healthy. But the ramifications are 
complex. They promise to propel 
landscape architecture beyond eco- 
logical complexities and into the 
thicket of social science. McHarg 
explored the concept while planning 
the new town near Houston. And a 
$300,000 grant last fall from the 
National Institute of Mental Health 
enabled him to add four new dis- 
ciplines to his hybrid faculty: cultu- 
ral anthropology, epidemiology, eth- 
nography, and ethnology. 

One classroom exercise required 
his students to Spore on vase! 







in distinctly different kinds of com- 
munities near Philadelphia. They 
were asked to discover how Scotch- 
Irish Catholic coal miners differ 
from Mennonite farmers in their at- 
titudes toward the environment, the 
education of their children, the kind 
of community they want. What did 
it all imply for the planner? 

McHarg sat in the center of the 
big lecture hall, surrounded by stu- 
dents, maps, coffee cups, papers, 
and books. The students were grap- 
pling with everything from anthro- 
pology to hydrology, but McHarg 
would keep returning to the poetry 
of it all. 

“Nature doesn’t only say, ‘Be- 
ware, ? he observed. 
‘Come on.’ ‘Hello? ” And soon he 
was expanding on this enigmatic ut- 
terance, 

Ecological planners have talked 
too long in terms of constraints and 
dire warnings against violating eco- 
logical laws, McHarg explained. 
Now it is time to start talking posi- 
tively. It is time to start showing 
people how rich and fulfilling their 
world might be. Go out, McHarg 
directed the roomful of future plan- 
ners, and “speak to their hearts and 
passions.” 


“A damn sight better” 
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Planners propose; people 
McHarg is saying to his 


” 


dispose, 


audience in Medford’s high school- 


auditorium—middle-aged matrons in 
tailored dresses, bearded young 
men, businessmen dressed Saturday- 
afternoon casual, a white-haired 
dowager with a yellow legal pad 
and a steely gaze that brooks no 
nonsense. ; 3 
For almost a year McHarg’s stu- 
dents and a team of natural scien- 
tists have been roaming the pine 
groves and blueberry thickets 
around Medford. Their ecological 


inventory has located Medford’s | 


splendid old trees, its historic build- 
ings, and its cherished places; 


have peppes flood peat and soil 
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types. They have drafted measures 
to bar development from one-hun- 
dred-year flood plains. (This is land 
that can be expected to flood only 
once a century on the average. So, 
although flooding is rare, it is inevi- 
table, and McHarg is recommending 
that such land remain undeveloped.) 
They also hope to bar development 
on porous soils likely to allow pollu- 
tion of a great reservoir of ground- 
water that underlies the Pine Barrens. 
Now their inventory is finished, and 
McHarg is arguing that the people 
owe the planners something—a 
“gutsy” approach, translation of the 
maps and plans into action. 

“At that point,” McHarg goes on, 
“we hope that what will appear is a 


big, tough [a great pa of chest] 


Philistine developer. We hope 
he will violate every ordinance, ev- 


ery sensibility, so you can take him 
into court and [a look of “deep satis- 
. Here is a 


faction] destroy him. 
body of information that ‘allows you 
to act with intelligence and pas- 
sion,” he says, 
your destiny is a damn sight better 
than any other place in New Jersey 
has a ngh to Sais 





the | 
planners have recommended ordi- | 
nances to preserve them all. They | 





“to guarantee that 


A local developer rises to com- 
plain. People are blaming him for 
polluted streams, he says, and it’s 
not his fault. A matron comes to 
her feet to challenge him. It is his 
fault. A debate erupts, and the stern 
dowager takes notes. 

Finally the meeting ends, the 
people drift away, and soon only a 
handful remain. McHarg props a 
big, dusty brogan on a chair seat 
and shakes his head. 

“We have a long way to go,” he 
says. He is optimistic about Med- 
ford but pessimistic about the 
American landscape. Ecological 
planning is clearly a major force 
within the profession, he says, but it 
has yet to leave a real mark upon 
the land. There are so few profes- 
sionals who really know how to use 
it. There is so much to be done, so 
much to learn. McHarg seems un- 
characteristically downcast. Then he 
brightens. 

“But it’s like Voltaire said—you’ve 
simply got to look to your own gar- 
den,” he says, the old juices begin- 
ning to bubble. “And my particular 
garden is blooming.” 

—DENNIS FARNEY 


: Caroline i is starve to death. Slowly. 


Yes, and it's happening right here in 
the U.S.A. Right this minute as you 
read these words. Who's Caroline? 
-One of thousands of hungry children 
throughout the rural South suffering 
from a lack of nourishment so severe — 
it affects her present health and the 
development of her mind and body. 
_ Inthe words of a white Southern 
doctor to a Senate committee .. . 
“Malnutrition is not quite what we 
found; the boys and girls were hungry, 
weak, in pain, sick... suffering from — 
hunger and disease and, directly or 
indirectly, they are dying from them— 
which is exactly what starvation 
means.’ 

A few years ago, the NAACP Emer- 
gency Relief Fund was established to. 
do something about this critical situ- 
ation. And it's working. In the last 
three years, alone, 112,988 of the © 
neediest people have been assisted. 

- What's more, by providing the money 
for buying Federal food stamps, the - 
food purch asing value of this 
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NAACP 

EMERGENCY RELIEF FUND, 
DEPT. A-80, Box 121, 

RADIO CITY STA., 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 


assistance has multiplied an average 
of nine-fold! 
Thus your tax-deductible $10 con- 


-tribution to the NAACP Emergency 
Relief Fund buys about $90 worth of 


urgently needed meat, milk and 
bread. Just $25 can feed a large 
family for a month! 

Please help by sending as little or 


as much as you can. Today? 


Thank you. — 





W. H. Auden 


by L. E. Sissman 


The day after W. H. Auden’s un- 


expected and untimely death last 


fall, I was incensed to see a sugges- 
tion in the New York Times to the 


effect that the poet’s work might not 


outlive him. Now, I’m prejudiced in 


favor of Auden—as you will 
abundantly see in the course of this 
article—but I think that any objec- 
tive and fair-minded critic would al- 
low the likelihood that his work, in 
large part, will go on being read, 
and go on being influential, 
many years to come. And probably 
permanently. While several obituar- 


ists have touched on the coldness 


and distance of Auden from his 
work—and, presumably, from his 
readers—there was much more to 
his verse, I think, 
clever, starlike glitter. Unlike the 
more open confessional poets who 
followed him, he kept his soul well 
wrapped behind the surface light- 
ning of his poetry; but unlike them, 


too, he combined a universal feeling 


for the human condition with his 
scrupulous, precisian judgments 
upon it. Like his idol Mozart, he 
made music that was formally grave 
and joyous without forsaking the 
human impulse, the human aspira- 
tion, from which it sprang. 

But to my prejudice. When, in 
the early fall of 1945, I sat out on a 
slate roof at Harvard and composed 
my first poems, I lacked a corrective 
influence, a cher maître near enough 
to me in time and circumstance to 
give my verse that astringent dis- 
tancing and humane bite that char- 
acterize the best of modern poetry. 
My first- poems were turgid, 
maundering, soft-centered, and 
fraught with an illicit weight of 
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for : 


than a cold, | 


Elizabethan borrowings. (I’ve re- 
cently looked over a long-buried 
pile of these juvenilia, and Pm 
strongly tempted to burn them, on 
the grounds that they would cer- 
tainly incriminate me as a boy boob 
among poets.) 

It was not until I discovered Au- 


den that winter that I met my Influ- 


ence: the stern, minatory figure that, 


poetically speaking, put iron in my 
veins, bone in my backbone, and 


lead in my pencil. I had been 
moved—and I daresay influenced— 
by both Yeats and Eliot, but it was 


_ Auden who became my closest liter- 


ary kin (from, ¢ of course, my point 
of view only; I never met Auden, 
and it’s likely that he never heard 


of me). Like me, he had a boyish 
love of landscapes and machinery; 


like me, he had a predilection for 
the remedies of radical politics; like 
me, he saw the cataclysm of Europe 


in this century as an opportunity for 
romantic adventurism. 


More important to my devel- 
opment, perhaps, he was also a vir- 


tuoso poet, capable of besieging and — 


capturing the most difficult of tradi- 
tional forms, from the sestina and 


the villanelle to the canzone: ca- 


pable in almost the same breath of | 


mimicking the tempo and language 


of an American blues or folk song; 


capable of a Popean delicacy of 
means or a Swiftian volley of 
scorn; capable of Anglo-Saxon 


spareness and Tennysonian orotun- 


dity. 

When I read his poems, available 
mainly in those days in the slim 
Faber editions printed in England 
before the war and purveyed by 
the Grolier Bookshop in Cam- 
bridge, I was not so immediately 
aware of form; instead, I was gal- 
vanized by the content. Auden had 
drawn his own sketch map of the 
world between the wars and peo- 
pled it with his own creatures, 
taken from life but transmuted by 


his art into the stuff of modern — 


myth: secret agents, airmen, con- 
spirators, “short-haired mad execu- 
tives,” losers like Miss Edith Gee, 
all contorted by the air of between- 
the-wars into something sinister, 
Significant, and political. 

When, sitting in a cheap flat on 
Beacon Hill in Boston shortly after 
my graduation from college and 
wondering not very purposefully 
what to do with the rest of my life, 


need to compose a 


I picked up the first American edi- 
tion of Auden’s Collected Poetry, I 
was powerfully moved by the sweep 
and span of his work, and not less 
by his example. He seemed to me 
then a poet for all conditions and 
seasons, a man who could write 
plainly or elaborately, subtly or 
bluntly, on any given subject or oc- 
casion, and all in a flawlessly intel- 
ligent poetic diction and syntax of 


his own. 


I vowed—as heartily as I could 
vow anything in those languid post- 
graduate days—to follow, at a dis- 


tance, in his steps, and to try to 


forge some sort of voice or in- 
strument that would allow me to 


comment on the world as he had 


done. 

I failed in this; four years later, 
discouraged by lack of luck in pub- 
lishing my verse, I stopped writing 
it for a pause of what amounted to 
ten years more. But, all through the 
discouraging fifties and the dawn of 
the sixties, I remained aware of Au- 
den’s course and growth as a poet, 
of his perfection of an Anglo-Amer- 
ican voice, of his long and witty— 


but always unpompous— —descants on 
his, and man’s, changing and static 


condition. I loved in particular “Un- 
der Which Lyre,” his Harvard Phi 
Beta Kappa poem of 1946, in which 
he effortlessly pilloried the pre- 


‘tensions of students and teachers re- 


turning to college after their suc- 


cessful and- morally profitable war; 


many years later, faced with the 
a Phi Beta Kappa 
poem of my own, I toyed with the 
idea of basing my poem on Auden’s 
model, but, after a few leaden trial 
balloons, thought better of com- 
peting with my master and wrote 
something else more manageably 
my own. ; 

I loved, too, in Auden’s middle 
and later years, the cool achieve- 
ment of “In Praise of Limestone”; 


i meas Pym ana of such poems 


s “Prime”; and the chatty ani- 


DiRi k larded with O.E.D. ob- 


scurities, of Auden’s nose- 


_thumbingly trivial domestic poems. 
Though it is likely that he did not 


grow greatly in scope or stature af- 
ter 1960—if asked, Pm sure he 
would have said he did not choose 
to—he remained the closest thing we 
ES ES ee 
L. E. Sissman is a contributing editor of 
The Atlantic. 
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| George Orwell; 
| the dogged language of Defoe, dit 

| by the e f g 

a reveal the in 


SA guished fellow | 
| a few of my favor 
moving—example 


BYSTANDER 





| had to a universal man of the arts: 
| poet par excellence, critic, librettist, 


unflappable commentator on the 
spreading mess the world was in. 
He was the very model of a grand 
old man: punctilious, 


enjoyment down the waning rim of 
his life and into—well, posterity? 
Of course. Returning to my first 


| argument, it is unthinkable that Au- 

| den should be lost to the genera- 

| tions ahead because of an imagined 
| aloofness, an imagined lack of hu- 


man warmth in his verse. Wystan 
Auden was no more unmoved by 
the condition of the race than, say, 
while Orwell used 


face ex- 


i the whole | 


unbellicose, — 
evenhanded, coasting with evident — 


“nightmare of the dar 


O lurcher-loving collier, black as 
night, 
Follow your love across the smoke- 
less hill; 
Your lamp is out and all the cages 
still; 
Course for her heart and do not 
miss, 
For Sunday soon is past and, Kate, 
fly not so fast, 
For Monday comes when none 
may kiss: 
Be marble to his soot, and to his 
=- black be white. 


‘The defense rests; I can’t think that 


any finer or more affecting lyrics 
have been written—or will be writ- 
ten—in this century. Though the 


weight of his work as a whole is yet 


to be judged, I can’t help believing 


z that Auden belongs to the ages; and 
great delight may they find in him. 


The harum-scarum verse plays of 
he thirties—The Ascent of F.6 and 
The Dog Beneath the Skin—what a 
funny and acid picture of Europe’s 
” they will 
onvey to future students. The great 
elegies to Yeats, Freud, and James— 


> what awesome public monuments 


_ they will be in the principal squares 


of the cities of the intellect a hun- 
Fost d = dred years from now. And the per- 
sonal, 


philosophical, ruminative 


=~ poems, tracing their author’s jour- 


l Lay your § sleeping head, my love, 


-= Human on my faithless arm; 


Time and fevers burn away 
Individual beauty from ; 
Thoughtful children, and the grave 


| Proves the child ephemeral: 


But in my arms till break of day 
‘Let the living creature lie, 
_ Mortal, guilty, but to me 

The sey beautiful. 


XI 


Let the florid music praise, 
The flute and the trumpet, 
Beauty’s conquest of your face: 
-In that land of flesh and bone, 
Where from citadels on high 
_ Her imperial standards fly, 
Let the hot sun 3 
Shine on, shine on. | 


O but the unloved have had power, 
The weeping and striking, 


| Always: time will bring their hour; 


-= Their secretive children walk 
Through your vigilance of breath 
To unpardonable death, 

_ And my vows break 
Before his look. 


ney deeper into civility and Chris- 
-tianity—what a chart of our intel- 


lectual history they will provide our 
heirs. Above all, what a magnificent 


- body of practice in the art of verse 


Auden has left us for edification, 


example, and, yes, again, delight. 


When I heard of Auden’s death, I 


3 7 was moved at first—as I have been 
on the deaths of other writers—to 


compose an elegy of my own for 


him. But, as in the case of my abor- 
tive Phi Beta Kappa poem, I cried 
off on the grounds that it was im- 


possible to top the master at his 
own game: reading any elegy of 
Auden, I myself would be all too 
likely to say, “Ah, but he would 
have contrived this better himself.” 

So I have written instead this 
fragment of reminiscence of how his 
work affected me when I first came 
upon him, and how it has affected 
me for the rest of my adult life. Be- 
cause he has lived, in his enduring 
influence on myself and others, it is 
safe to say that he will live. Of that 
I am quite sure. 





HEALTHY AMERICANS 


Sir: Although each individual is 
surely entitled to adequate medical 
care, is it clear that higher ex- 
penditures lead to longer lives 
(“The Politics of American Health 
Care,” by Godfrey Hodgson, Octo- 
ber, 1973, Atlantic)? My impression 
is that a physician is unable to 
make much more than a dent in a 
patient’s basic way of living. With 
the exception of infectious and he- 
reditary diseases, most individuals’ 
life-spans are shortened by diseases 
related to the environment that they 
singly or collectively, knowingly or 
unknowingly, have created. 

If physicians are to be held re- 
sponsible for the longevity of their 
patients, as Hodgson implies, are 
they also to be allowed to determine 
their life-styles? 

My feeling is that physicians can 
do no more than suggest changes to 
their patients and attempt to edu- 
cate them. The broader responsi- 
bility of creating an environment 
conducive to a longer and healthier 
life is a national responsibility, one 
encompassing re-examination not 
only of the health care profession 
but of the educational, industrial, 
and communications professions 
with regard to the impact they have 
on the health of the individual. 

CHRISTOPHER MORREN 
University of Connecticut 
School of Medicine 
Farmington, Conn. 


Sir: I can’t help but agree with 
Barbara and John Ehrenreich, as 
cited by Godfrey Hodgson, who say 
that the primary objective of the 
health system in America is not to 
provide good health for the Ameri- 
can people. The first priority of the 
system is to make money. 


THE MAIL 








A simple remedy for the poor 
quality of medical care in this coun- 
try would be to adopt the ancient 
Chinese practice of paying a doctor 
to keep you well. Payments to the 
doctor stopped when you became 
ill. American medicine would then 
surpass all other medicine and the 
richest doctor would rightly be the 
doctor with the healthiest patients. 
Could you just hear the furor if we 
established this system? 

CORINNE LORETO 
New York City 


Godfrey Hodgson replies: 

In the December Atlantic, several 
correspondents commented on my 
article in the October issue. Dr. 
Glaser calls my report on the pros- 
pects for national health insurance 
“subjective,” which I suspect was 
meant to be rude. I found his letter 
muddled and unfair. Muddled be- 
cause at one point he argued that 
“private care physicians” have fallen 
behind the general rate of inflation 
(which is not generally true); while 
at another he argued that medical 
inflation is a result of hospital sala- 
ries “catching up.” Unfair, because 
he seriously misrepresents U.S. mor- 
tality statistics when he asserts I 
blame “failure of the medical estab- 
lishment.” My point was that many 
saw a discrepancy between the 
widespread expectation that medical 
technology would “cure everybody” 
and “conquer disease” and the U.S. 
performance in overall health care 
as measured by these indicators. 
This discrepancy, I argued and 
would still argue, drew attention to 
a vital distinction, that between the 
standard of the best available treat- 
ment, which is superb in America, 
and the average standard of care, 
which leaves much to be desired. 

It is this same point which leaves 


me in more respectful disagreement 
with Dr. Burney. I believe the aver- 
age standard of care will not be sig- 
nificantly improved until the com- 
plexities, . distortions, and inequities 
arising from the present payment 
system are ironed out. I further be- 
lieve that the broader and the more 
national the system of insurance 
adopted, the better the average care 
available will be. I think this could 
be demonstrated. But the purpose 
of my article was not to prove this 
case, but to report changing atti- 
tudes to the problem. 

Lastly, what can one say to the 
irate Ms. Zoglin? Of course no ex- 
pense should be spared to save a 
child’s life. But should the expense 
fall on the parents directly? Are the 
lives of children in general safer 
where treatment is paid for by the 
parents, or where it is available as a 
right and paid for out of public 
funds? I have neither forgotten nor 
forgiven the doctor in Washington, 
D.C., who refused to come out at 
night to attend one of my children 
who was in convulsions, and who 
excused herself the next morning, 
after the crisis was over, by explain- 
ing that she didn’t know whether I 
would want to pay her visiting fee. 


BUBBLE GUM MUSIC 


Sır: Re Sara Davidson’s terrific ar- 
ticle (“Feeding on Dreams in a 
Bubble Gum Culture”) in the Octo- 
ber issue: At last we’re getting some 
intelligent feedback about that 
glorification-of-the-large-family junk 
we've been watching for so long on 
TV. Thank you. 

ELAINE STANSFIELD 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sir: I am writing in response to 
Sara Davidson’s article. You made 
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the Osmonds seem inhuman and 
unreal. People should realize they’re 
warm, happy people who care about 
life and others around them. The 
Osmonds want to spread joy and 
happiness through their music. And 
I, like millions of others, know they 
have because every time I hear 
them sing, I get a double dose of 
both. I get a free, happy feeling 
that only the Osmonds can convey 
through their songs. The way it was 
written you made it seem like Os- 
mond fans have a baby bottle in 
one hand and a teething ring in the 
other! Their music appeals to every- 
one, not just the sub-teens. 

The Osmonds even receive letters 
from parents telling them how 
much their music is enjoyed. I feel 
the Osmonds are the greatest and 
will continue to be successful for a 
long time. The songs are beautifully 
composed by the Osmonds them- 
selves. Each song has a meaning. So 
even though I may be a so-called 
“teeny-bopper,” I know good music, 
good taste, and talent when I see 
it. 


PAULINE ROWICKI 
Cherry Creek, N.Y. 































is no 
fairy tale. 


Come see! From the Dracula 
country of the Carpathians and 
the painted monasteries of 
Moldavia to the Latin sophis- 
tication of Bucharest and 
the Black Sea resorts... 
Romania is a storybook 
vacationland. Fantastic? 
With all-expense tours 
from $19 a day it’s almost 
unbelievable. But true! 
Our TOUROMANIA bro- 
chure lists hundreds of 
vacation bargains... 
independent tours in 
Romania and multi-coun- 
try escorted tours 
including Romania. Write! 





Please send my free copies of the TOUROMANIA 
guide to escorted tours and independent travel. 
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Address. 
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500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10036 Dept: AM-1 


IN MEDIAS RES 


SIR: Zoltan Sarfathy’s adman’s solu- 
tion to the media’s problems with 
the Administration (“No Business 
Like News Business,” September At- 
lantic) is effective satire if its basic 
immorality is recognized. Sarfathy 
proposes deceit and bribery as the 
pragmatic means to be used by the 
media. He argues that these are the 
methods other businessmen use to 
win the Administration’s favor, and 
that news is the same as any other 
business. 

He is wrong, of course. News is 
not like other businesses. The 
media’s product, quite unlike the 
products of other businesses, is fac- 
tual reporting of events. 

In many instances this product 
plays against the Administration’s 
real or perceived interests. Conflict 
between the Administration and the 
media is thus built-in. So even at a 
pragmatic level, putting morality 
aside, Sarfathy’s solution of deceit 
and bribery and the use of commu- 
nications experts is illusory. 

DONALD CONOVER 
Cali, Colombia 








Zoltan Sarfathy replies: 

_I am reassured that Mr. Conover 
finds my proposal to be effective 
satire. If there is anything I cannot 
stand it is ineffective satire. What I 
suggested was that the media in 
their extremity hire lawyers and 
public relations counselors. Mr. 
Conover says I suggested “deceit 
and bribery.” If his point is that 
hiring lawyers and public relations 
counselors is equivalent to deceit 
and bribery, it should be their re- 
sponsibility to respond, not mine. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sir: I read with interest James Q. 
Wilson’s article in October’s Atlan- 
tic, “The Sick Sixties,” and in par- 
ticular the section on welfare. I 
agree with his analysis of what was 
happening in the sixties, in part, but 
certainly not with his conclusion. 
Wilson quotes Daniel Moynihan’s 
book The Negro Family in his ar- 
ticle. However, insofar as his con- 
clusion is concerned (that the rise in 
welfare rolls was due to the fact 
that a “growing percentage of 
women eligible for AFDC began to 
apply for it and to get it”), I’m 
afraid that Mr. Moynihan disagrees 
with him as well. 

In a more recent book, The Poli- 
tics of a Guaranteed Income, Mr. 
Moynihan states: 


All in all, American government was 
peculiarly unprepared to respond to 
the welfare crisis of the mid-nine- 
teen-sixties. The public equally was 
taken unawares, for those nominally 
in charge of such matters had given 
no warning; nor would they give any 
explanation, albeit a fair number of 
defensive half-truths began to circu- 
late. It was contended, for one thing, 
that the number of persons eligible 
for welfare had always been great 
but that when the poverty program 
came along it organized large num- 
bers who were eligible but had not 
applied. There is probably an ele- 
ment of truth in this assertion, but in 
the main it is a political lie, for the 
basic dynamic of welfare in the 
nineteen-sixties was demographic, 
not organizational. A.F.D.C. pro- 
grams are by definition made up pri- 
marily of families of children that 
are headed by females. During this 
period, the number of such families, 
and such children grew sharply and 
suddenly. 


What began to happen in the 


INGLENOOK VINEYARDS, NAPA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


YOU DON’T NEED A CELLAR 
TO BUILD AWINE CELLAR. 


Unfortunately, 
we Americans be- 
came interested in 
wine about the 
same time we did 
away with base- 
ments. 

And many 

people have simply 
written off the pos- 
sibility of having their own wine cellars, not 
knowing that there are many places in the aver- 
age home well suited to storing wine. Having 
a wine cellar is essential to the true connoisseur 
of wine, and the more of these there are around, 
the better for Inglenook, so let us proceed. 


WHY WINE NEEDS A SPECIAL HOME. 
Wine is a living thing. Like plants, 
wine needs special care and the proper environ- 
ment in order to survive. Wine will die if exposed 
to direct sunlight, heat, or freezing temperatures. 
It doesn't even like temperature fluctua- 
tions. Nor does it like vibration. If handled too 
roughly, wine can even be bruised. 
With these requirements in mind, let's 
look at several locations around the house that 
could serve as your wine cellar. 


A PLACE IN THE SHADE. 


If you do happen to have a basement, this 
is the best place in the house to store wine. Fail- 
ing this, check out the garage. A concrete floor 
will keep the wine at the most even temperature 
throughout the year, unless you happen to live in 
Hibbing, Minnesota, in which case you'd better 
look around inside. A closet beneath the stairs, a 
cupboard in an unheated hallway, an unused 
closet on the cool side of the house; these are all 
excellent locations for an indoor wine cellar. 

Be sure no sunlight can hit your cellar and 
that it is away from heating pipes, 
radiators, or flues. Also make sure that 
major appliances which set 
up vibrations, such as refrigerators and 
washing machines are nowhere near your 
wine cellar. 

The ideal temperature for a wine 
cellar is 56° Fahrenheit. 

Check out your location with a 
thermometer and should the tempera- 
ture vary more than 10°, insulate your 
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cellar in some manner. A a 
We suggest a material known as l re niy 
expanded polystyrene. A one inch i in ou tlie 


INGLENOOK 


thickness of this material is as effective against 
changes in temperature as is 4 feet of concrete. 


YOU CAN'T SLEEP STANDING UP. 
NEITHER CAN WINE. 

Wine should be stored lying down so that 
the wine comes into contact with the cork. 
This keeps the cork from drying out and letting 
in air, which ruins the wine. You will need some 
sort of rack or bin to hold the bottles so that 
when you remove one, the rest won't be dis- 
turbed. The simplest is the case that the wine 
came in. Another type of wine rack can be made 
with cardboard mailing tubes, large fruit juice 
cans, or ceramic drain tiles. 


To build a ceramic drain tile wine rack: 1. Cut 1” x 12” boards to desired 
height and width. Allow extra 14" on sides for tile variance. 2. Nail boards 
together. (To avoid bulging and insure safety, reinforce case by attaching 
boards to back of case and wall.) 3. Set box upright. Stack tiles. 4. Ta-dah! 


Store sparkling wines on the lowest racks 
of your céllar, which is usually the coolest area, 
white wines next, and the red wines on the top. 


AND NOWAWORD FROM OUR SPONSOR. 


If youve made up your mind to make a 
wine cellar of your own, you should also commit 
yourself to buying wines that are worth aging. 
Approximately 90% of the world’s wines do not 
improve with age. This is due to the fact that 
they have been stabilized and pasteurized and 
heat treated to the point that any further aging 
would not normally improve them one iota. 

The remaining 10% includes those wines 
which should improve with age, Inglenook being 
one of them. 

We could give you a lot of reasons why 
Inglenook is worth putting away in your 

wine cellar, but we'll confine our 

argument to just one example: 

In 1971 an Inglenook Pinot Noir, 
vintage 1893, was tasted at the 
Premier National Auction of Rare and 
American Wines. The organizer of the 
event, Alexander McNally, termed 
this wine's aging ability as ‘extraor- 
dinary,” and he assessed its overall 
quality and condition as being ‘‘every 
bit as great as the 1899 Chateau Lafite. ` 

What more can we say? 


In Europe, there are many great wines. 
In America, there is Inglenook 





This ad is one of a series. If you'd like copies of other ads, send your name and address to Inglenock Vineyards, Box 527, Dept. D, San Francisco, CA 94101. 


middle sixties was a phenomenon 
which no one apparently was able 
to explain. The welfare rolls did, in- 
deed, swell—but onto the rolls came 
a whole new breed of cat—the white 
middle-class woman, divorced or 
no—receiving little or no “child sup- 
port”—unable to demand a living 
wage on her job—unable to pay the 
necessary child care monies—driven, 
finally, onto welfare as the only al- 
ternative for feeding and caring for 
her children. This new type of “wel- 
fare recipient,” many of whom are 
college-educated women, has con- 
tinued to swell the rolls up into the 
seventies—but the seeds, and the 
evidence, were apparent in the six- 
ties. 
DOROTHY O’CONNOR 
Seattle, Wash. 


Str: The eloquence of Arthur M. 
Schlesinger’s “The Runaway Presi- 
dency,” in your November issue, can- 
not conceal his lack of objectivity. 
The author suggests a willful 
Nixon complicity as causing our so- 
called ‘‘constitutional crisis” sur- 
rounding Watergate and the tapes, 
but I would suggest the crisis is at- 
tributable to the President’s avowed 
enemies—blatantly attempting to re- 
move him from office by whatever 
means. Their concern for constitu- 
tional integrity is unconvincing. | 
see, instead, ulterior motives aimed 
at satisfying some paranoid pursuit 
to remake society in their image. 
R. P. SHIRAH 
Monroe, La. 


Sir: Re Annie Dillard’s “The Force 
That Drives the Flower” (Novem- 
ber, 1973, Atlantic): In her opening 
description of the two moths mat- 
ing, their color and configurations 
are apparently beautiful, but their 
making love is hideous (“He was on 
top of the female, hunching repeat- 
edly with a horrible animal vigor”). 
Why horrible rather than beautiful? 
Love and lovemaking I’ve always 
thought is the most beautiful thing 
there is. 

“In this repetition of individuals 
is a mindless stutter, an imbecilic 
fixedness that must be taken into 
account. . . . Fecundity is an ugly 
word for an ugly subject.” Non- 
sense. Fecundity is not only what 
makes the world go round but what 
also causes the world to advance, in 
terms of improved kinds of creature 
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inhabitants. Ms. Dillard uses “we” 
too freely to put on me, and your 
other Atlantic readers, her personal 
feelings and ideas about nature, fe- 
cundity, et cetera. 

“We are freaks, the world is fine, 
and let us all go have lobotomies to 
restore us to the natural state.” Hu- 
man beings are individual, with as 
many personal viewpoints upon 
these unanswerable subjects as there 
are numbers of us. 

HERBERT E. FRENCH 
New York City 


Sir: I do not believe that the Re- 
port on California by Mary Ellen 
Leary, published in your November 
issue, accurately reflects how the 
great majority of Californians view 
their own lives or think about the 
future of California. 

I resent the remark that “Califor- 
nia is caught up in a mood of re- 
vulsion for the pace and the nature 
of its own growth.” 

The ordinary courtesy and 
thoughtfulness of most Californians 
cannot compare with the hostile and 
aggressive pace and quite unfriendly 
nature of the average tourist we see 
from New York or Boston. 

To report that “Californians are 
revolting against bigness” is a my- 
opic view of that city of the Angels 
which is quite simply one large 
mess avoided by most Californians 
and left to the busy businessmen 
and industrialists who charge about 
the country in their quest. for the 
“buck” rather than the good life. 

Your report speaks of our “anx- 
iety over the deteriorating environ- 
ment.” Our anxiety in San Fran- 
cisco and northern California is 
based on our enjoyment of the su- 
perb environment and our aware- 
ness that the environments of New 
York and Boston deteriorated many 
years ago and that we don’t opt for 
the compromises you have been 
willing to take. 

You talk of that “new kind of 
public official” who is articulate in a 
call for ordered growth—obviously 
you have at least heard of our Jo- 
seph Alioto, condemned by most 
Easterners as a “Mafia” type and 
loved by us as a highly intelligent, 
articulate, dynamic, and human 
man, who can relate quite easily to 
his neighbors. 

DONALD F. X. FINN 
San Francisco, Calif 


Sir: In reference to Richard Todd’s 
article “Im Nobody—Who Are 
You?” (November Atlantic), in 
which he reviews Im OK—You're 
OK by Dr. Thomas A. Harris: 

I, too, was at first put off by what 
seemed to me rather silly terminol- 
ogy. But “the shock of recognition” 
compelled me not only to read but 
study Dr. Harris’ book. It changed 
my whole life for the better. And 
because I have changed some mem- 
bers of my family are happier too. 

ANNA S. FERNSLER 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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Slip into a happi coat. Part robe, 
part sport coat. The Japanese 
dress up even to relax 


JAL's flight kit 
includes slippers, 
fan, city guide, 
toothbrush, 
travel wallet 
—and eyeshades! 






Beluga caviar. Lobster. 
Pate. When it's cocktail time 
on JAL, we treat you like 
a king. 


Artichoke hearts. Carrots 
aglow in butter. And the 
steak is cooked to order. 


We once asked some of our flight guests 
what they liked most about flying with us. 

Surprisingly, it wasn’t any of the 
comforts or delicacies above. 

In fact, it wasn’t what we did so much 
as how we did it. 

They spoke of being pampered. Of the 
way our hostesses in kimono smile. 

Small things, of course. But in a world 
that worships the mammoth, the small 
has a way of making up in gleam what 
it lacks in size. 


At JAL, we glory in the small 


z A Tsukidashi. 
The delicious 
word for Japanese hors d'oeuvres. 
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things of life. From our first hello to our 
last sayonara, we take the small atten- 
tions and courtesies so much for granted, 
they are our way of life. 
It’s a way of life practiced by us and our 
ancestors of generations beyond number. 
In that sense, you could 
say we've been practicing 
how to fly for a thousand 
years and more. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


Sake, champagne, wine. 
And a platter of cheese 
to snack from in between. 







Kobe. The © 
world's most 7 
tender beef, 














Cuisine à la Japanese. 
A perfect introduction to Japan. 


This photo features First Class service items. 


AT-0174 
Japan Air Lines 
P.O. Box 888 
Burlingame, California 94010 
Td like to fly Japanese style. Please send me 
your free booklet with all the details. 


Name. 





Address 





City. State [eve a 





My travel agent is 





Please have a travel 
consultant call. me at 22) = ee 






What some people 


are doing to help ease the 
electric power shortage 


The development of breeder reactors is a major goal of 
the electric power industry. Breeders will create more 
fuel than they consume. This 87-ton steel forging by 
Bethlehem is one-half of a head for a sodium-cooled re- 
actor vessel being built by Combustion Engineering, Inc. 





for the Advanced Reactors Division of Westinghouse. The 
project is the Fast Flux Test Facility being built by 
Westinghouse Hanford Company under a contract with 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 
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Pennsylvania Power & Light Company is adding two capacity by 1,600 megawatts when completed in 1977. 
steam-turbine-driven generators to its plant on the Dela- 


Bethlehem fabricated and erected the structural steel 
ware River near Martins Creek, Pa. These will bolster its for this major plant expansion. 





Eleven New England power companies shared in the 
construction of the Maine Yankee Atomic Power Plant in 
Wiscasset, Maine. Capable of generating 855 megawatts, 
this nuclear complex was completed about a year ago. 


Its output is feeding into Maine’s expanding economy, 
while providing back-up energy for the New England 
power grid. Bethlehem reinforcing bars and structural 
steel were used in the reactor containment building. 


| z thi z h = m Ea STEEL IS PART 
= =: = OF THE SOLUTION 





artist: peter chermayeff 


The ideal 
Seas that are permanently 
protected from man’s abuse. 


The real 

Thoughtlessly, man spews 
waste into the world’s oceans. 
From the air, from the streams, 
from ships, all of it from 
ourselves. 


magnum: erich hartmann 


We must find new and better ways to 
guard our waters from ourselves. Our 
solutions must be swift. They must be 
creative and mature. For tomorrow the 
waters of the world will inherit what we 
do today. 





Throughout the world, man must learn 
to function without fouling the oceans— 
and the air and earth that adjoin them. 
Until then, we cannot protect the 
environment in which life began—and 
on which our lives still depend. 
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THE UNDOING 


~ FOUNDED IN 1857 


OF THE 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


After the “Saturday Night Massacre” 





_ by Sanford J. Ungar 


In his 1968 campaign Richard Nixon made 
one thing perfectly clear: there was going 
to be “a new Attorney General.” ; 
He didn’t say how many new ones. 


66 Ẹ would like to put myself to sleep for fifty 


or sixty years,” said a young assistant to — 


Elliot L. Richardson, “and then wake up 
and see what history says about all this.” It was _ 
the first working day after the “Saturday night 
massacre” (also kriown as the Justice Department’s 


1973—when Attorney General Richardson, Deputy 
Attorney General William D. Ruckelshaus, and 
Special Watergate Prosecutor Archibald Cox went 
down the drain for disobeying the President. The 
victims and bystanders of this spectacular were still 
shaking their heads in amazement and trying to- 


reason out what had happened. Another aide, an 

P > b 2 eS 
older man whose service had begun before the © 
Nixon Administration took office and continued | 


throughout it, thought it unnecessary to await his- 


plete fantasy.” 


This particular scenario was, after all, a bit bi- — 


zarre. Angry one autumn evening over the special 
_ prosecutor’s unrelenting quest for evidence, Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon, the man elected on his prom- 
ise to restore decency and safety, brings the coun- 





try to the brink of a complete, if temporary, 


breakdown of law and order. For a few moments, 
it seems as if there will be no Attorney General at 


_ all. General Alexander M. Haig, Jr., the President’s 
_ new chief of staff, is on the phone, the sound of 


drums in his voice as he speaks of orders from the 


= “Commander-in-Chief.” A crucial decision falls to 
‘one man, virtually unknown to the public, Robert 


Heron Bork, the Solicitor General. Bork, who has 
barely five minutes to think things over, resolves 
the immediate problem by agreeing to fire Cox. 
Haig orders FBI agents to seal off the offices of 


_ Richardson, Ruckelshaus, and Cox. 
“night of the long knives’)—Saturday, October 20, _ 


A Houston attorney, Leon Jaworski, is selected 
to succeed Cox; the appointment receives mixed 
notices. In November, a federal judge declares that 
the firing of Cox was illegal. The Justice Depart- 
ment, having made a brief but impressive recovery 
from earlier adversity, becomes the newest casualty 
of the continuing Watergate crisis. 

_ Hardly anyone could have been less well pre- 
pared for the historic summons to the telephone 


that evening than Bork, whose power as Solicitor 
= General is, under normal circumstances, largely 
tory’s verdict. “I am in the theater of the absurd,” _ 
he declared with a smile, “but it’s no longer com- — 


symbolic and advisory. His contact with the Water- 
gate cases had been minimal, and at the crucial 


-= moment he was in his office reviewing proposed 
appeals of lawsuits by the federal government and 


writing a letter to a third-grade class on “the im- 
portance of Bill of Rights Day.” Haig apparently 
did little research before throwing down the gaunt- 
let; there was no sign that he was aware of an es- 
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sential fact that troubled Richardson, Ruckelshaus, | who had watched the relationship carefully from 
and Bork: if the Solicitor General also resisted the early 1969. The Administration’s lack of awe—some 
White House command and resigned rather than would say lack of understanding or appreciation— 
take over as Acting Attorney General, there would for the Department had produced an extraordinary 
then have been no chief law enforcement officer of number of ups and downs for it. 
the United States. (The chain of succession, as 7 
spelled out in the law and departmental regu- à 
lations, went no further than the Solicitor General, Jn many respects, after the Supreme Court, the 
who ranks third on the table of organization; it Justice Department was the most important 
was not a problem that had arisen often since the — target of Mr. Nixon’s emotional law and order 
Justice Department was established in 1870.) No campaign in 1968. Ramsey Clark, President John- 
federal antitrust complaints could be issued, be- son’s last Attorney General, was vilified by the Re- 
cause the law requires that they be signed by the publicans as much as anyone was that year for his 
Attorney General. The authority for any criminal refusal to use the wiretapping provisions of the 
prosecution brought in the name of the United Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act and 
States might be questioned. And surely large num- for his alleged failure to take a tough enough 
bers of lawyers and other employees would quit stand against growing antiwar militance. Upon 
the ranks of the Justice Department. - election, Nixon sent the man who orchestrated 
Bork later justified his decision on the grounds much of that vilification, campaign manager John 
that he, unlike Richardson and Ruckelshaus, did N. Mitchell, to Justice as Clark’s replacement. 
not consider himself bound by a pledge of inde- Clark was probably respected among the De- 
pendence for Cox and that he, a Yale Law School | _partment’s rank and file as much as any other At- 
professor, believes that “the President has the right torney General had been in decades, contrary to 
to discharge any member of the Executive Branch the implications of the remarks about him that 
he chooses to discharge.” Even then, Bork consid- would continue for several years (for example, 
ered resigning after taking care of Cox. (“I did not Richard Kleindienst’s often-repeated remark that 
want to be perceived as a man who did the Presi- Clark “would have made a good social worker in a 
dent’s bidding to save his job,” he said.) But Rich- welfare department”). But Mitchell’s arrival was 
ardson and Ruckelshaus talked him out of leaving. greeted with enthusiasm by some of the profes- 
Bork, in turn, persuaded Assistant Attorney Gen- sionals. Although he was from a Wall Street law 
eral Henry E. Petersen, chief of the Department’s firm that specialized in municipal bond issues and 
Criminal Division, and others to stay on, at least he knew little about public administration, Mitchell 
temporarily, because “the Department deserved gave the hard-nosed prosecutors in the Department 
continuity.” = the feeling that he had come to unleash and en- 
The loyalty th 1 wi 
man nor an Administration but to an institution. It chief who believed that conglomerate mergers 
is difficult to imagine such loyalty in time of crisis could be attacked under existing law; he autho- 
toward, say, the Department of Agriculture or rized wiretaps right and left; and he eventually 
Commerce or the Federal Power Commission. But beefed up the Internal Security Division to a 
the Department of Justice is an uncommon institu- strength it had not had in about fifteen years. 
tion, a peculiar mix of legal responsibilities and Mitchell had another attribute that had been 
political discretion which “derives its strength,” as matched only by Robert F. Kennedy eight years 
one thirty-year veteran puts it, “from the fact that earlier: he was the President’s closest confidant, a 
it is an agency which has never really been man- position that led him to run the Justice Depart- 
aged.” It has survived the best and the worst of ment with one hand while he dabbled in addi- 
leaders. A number of attorneys general have gone tional affairs of state with the other. Dissimilarities 
on to the Supreme Court and a few into disgrace. aside, the two men became our most political at- 
Meanwhile, a corps of professionals has been built  torneys general in recent years. 
up who actually think of themselves-as conducting “Mitchell gave us a great deal of autonomy,” 
the public’s business. But the Justice Department says one man who served as an assistant attorney 
was rarely, if ever, distinguished from other de- general under him. “We only went to him with un- 
partments or agencies by the Nixon White House usual problems. He saw his own role mostly as 
when it was in the mood for absolute ‘political re- that of adviser to the President, and they were on 
sponsiveness from the bureaucracy, and se the Sat- the phone together constantly.” That closeness to 
urday night massacre did not totally shock those the White House had two valuable dividends: 
ae Rn ee -a Since nobody messed with Mitchell, the Justice De- 
Sanford J. Ungar, author of The Papers & The Papers: partment was initially spared the interference of 
An Account of the Legal and Political Battle over the White House political aides, notorious elsewhere in 
Pentagon Papers, has covered the Justice Department for the government. And even in times of austerity 
the Washington Post. and budget-cutting, Mitchell was able to get the 


at was evinced was to neither a courage them. He signed on an Antitrust Division 
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Justice Department whatever it wanted. Indeed, 
with the annual appropriation request more than 
tripling between fiscal years 1969 and 1974—from 
half a billion dollars to over $1.8 billion. Notable 
increases in funding went to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, United States Attorneys offices 
around the country, and efforts to enforce narcotics 
laws, which were increasingly concentrated at Justice. 
The most striking growth, and the basis for 


the Department’s budget mushroomed dramatically, 


many of the Administration’s boasts about escala- 


tion of the war on crime, was in the Law Enforce- 


-ment Assistance Administration. Originally a small — 


The Undoing of the Justice Department 


cession of antitrust policy managers—launched just 
in the midst of the Administration’s bitter effort to 
discredit the news media and still pending. Mitch- 
ell devoted unprecedented resources to the prose- 
cution of volatile political cases against the radical 
Left (diverting the chief of the Criminal Division’s 
Organized Crime Section from his usual tasks, for 
example, so he could prosecute the Harrisburg, 
_ Pennsylvania, conspiracy case against the Reverend 
Philip Berrigan and other Catholic militants), cases 
which veteran prosecutors considered hopeless 
from the start, a judgment that was usually con- 
firmed by juries or appeal. At the same time, de- 


operation focusing on training, research, and other- i 
“software,” LEAA was converted into a clearing- 
house for block grants to the states, where local federal grand jury investigation into the responsi- 
police and state house officials, only casually moni- bility of members of the Ohio National Guard in 
tored from Washington, spent their money on such the shooting deaths of four Kent State University 
items as elaborate crowd-control equipment and, in — students during a May, 1970, antiwar demonstra- 
one instance, a submarine. Because of the prospect Pais 

for high visibility of the appropriations back home, 
congressmen were especially generous with LEAA 


spite what was said to be overwhelming evidence 
in an FBI report, Mitchell refused to convene a 


tion there. 
- PSH zi 4 


funds; by the start of the second Nixon Adminis-  ” 


tration the unit accounted for $891 million, or 
nearly half of the Justice Department’s fiscal 1974 
budget. ei ea 

To the extent that it must reflect electoral pres- 
sures and shifts in public opinion and priorities, 
law enforcement is inevitably political. It is a tru- 


eie prestige and invulnerability of the De- 
_ partment within the Nixon Administration 
lasted only as long as did Mitchell. When 


-© Mitchell left to run the President’s second cam- 


paign, the nomination of Richard G. Kleindienst 
to be Attorney General meant the beginning of a 
steep decline in the Department’s standing in the 


ism that both Democrats and Republicans, on any t ; 
level of government, would sooner exercise their Kleindienst was popular inside the Justice De- 
prosecutorial discretion against each other than partment. Since he had been delegated an unusual 
against their own friends and allies. Court deals amount of operational responsibility as Deputy At- 
have long been struck and favors done for political _ = torney General under Mitchell, he was familiar 


benefactors, and it may just be that, since the with the procedures and practices of various divi- 


-= Nixonian pecking order. 


Nixon Justice Department was relatively inexperi- 
enced politically, it was more visibly overt than is 
customary about this unsavory, usually unspoken 
side of its business. In any event, the press and the 

public began to notice transactions which they had _ 


previously ignored. For example, in the months — 


leading up to the 1972 presidential election, a close 
associate of Alabama Governor George C. Wallace 
was permitted to plead guilty to minor charges and 
to resign his commission in the Air National 
Guard rather than face trial on an indictment for 
 Taising illegal political contributions among the — 
troops on Wallace’s behalf. (That, after all, is in- 
substance the same kind of arrangement that was 
later worked out for the mightily fallen Spiro T. 


Agnew, justified in that instance as a means of — 
sparing the nation the “agony” of a long court trial — 


and possible impeachment proceedings.) 

What bothered some Justice Department profes- 
sionals more than such old-fashioned political con- 
siderations was what seemed to be the ideological 
politicization of law enforcement under Mitchell’s 

leadership. Among the signs was an antitrust suit 
against the television networks—long in the works 
but considered unwise and unwinnable by a suc- 


_ sions. He was personally acquainted with every 


one of the ninety-one regional U.S. Attorneys. And 


he actually made it a practice to consult with sec- 
_ tion chiefs and those working directly on cases 
rather than adhere strictly to the chain of com- 


mand. Yet, despite Kleindienst’s unflinching and 
outspoken political loyalty, he was regarded at the 
White House as an unreliable hip-shooter not to 
be trusted on the development of policy or recruit- 
ment of personnel, and he became a favorite ob- 
ject of abuse from Nixon aides John D. Ehrlich- 
‘man and H. R. Haldeman, during their famous 


= tenure as palace guards. 


~ The White House reacted with fury when only a 
few days before his anticipated confirmation by the 
Senate, Kleindienst, confronted with allegations - 
that he had improperly influenced the settlement 


of antitrust suits against the International Tele- 


phone and Telegraph Corporation and that the set- 
tlement was tied to ITT’s pledge of funds for the 
1972 Republican National Convention, took it 
upon himself to request that his confirmation hear- 
ings be reopened by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. (The fury came into proper focus only 
later, when it was learned, in the midst of the con- 





troversy over the firing of Cox, that Mr. Nixon had 


once telephoned Kleindienst and, calling the cade S 


Deputy Attorney General a “son of a bitch,” 


dered him to suspend the government's appeal “of 
one aspect of the ITT antitrust case.) Only — 


Kleindienst’s powerful allies in Congress, including 
Republican Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona, 


saved him from being dropped ae by the | 
they had to | 
intervene again to help him keeps his job after the 


White House during the hearings, a 


President’s reelection. 
On three separate occasions, =Releualicact sou ht 


to obtain White House clearance for the appoint- 


ment of Ruckelshaus, a former Assistant Attorney — 
General in charge of the Justice Department's _ 
Civil Division and then administrator of the Envi- — 
~ ronmental Protection Agency, as his Deputy. Attor- 
ney General, but each time he was refused. The ~ 


= Then, with evidence mounting that both the De- 
partment and its largest component unit, the FBI, 
had been abused and compromised during the. 
original Watergate investigation, it was only natu- 
ral to conclude, as the Senate Judiciary Committee 


did last spring, that a special prosecutor from out- 


side the Department would have to be named to 


investigate and prosecute the cases. The White 
House, in a weak- bargaining position by that time, 
gave in and accepted such an appointment as a 
= condition of the confirmation of Ethor Richardson 


to succeed Kleindienst.  — 

Nothing could have been- worse for the Depart- 
 menť’s morale. It was, in effèct, a declaration that 
Justice could no longer be trusted to do the job. 
Many officials, old-timers and new recruits alike, 
considered leaving, but worried that the ‘timing of - 


their moves would be misinterpreted as indicating 


third time, after Ralph Erickson, a Los Angeles- _ complicity in the Watergate scandal or other mis- 
lawyer, had been fired from that job by the White — conduct. The month-long interval between 


House, Kleindienst was forced to accept’ as his 
deputy a man he had never met before, Duke. Uni- 
versity Law School Dean Joseph T. Sneed. ‘The | 


President, a Duke Law School alumnus, had ae 


parently been impressed with Sneed* at a cocktail 
party, and the dean thus became the White | 
House’s choice for successor to Kleindienst as soon | 
as the latter could be forced: out. us 

© Kleindienst lost Erickson and a number of Sank: 
valued associates after Nixon’s reelection in brutal- 
sessions with his White House straw bosses during | 


which the Attorney General was required to justify | 
op EA 

= swore that the- special prosecutors independence 
= would not be compromised | and drew up a charter 


or abandon each person in the: -Department’s t 
echelon. One Assistant Attorney General, law pro- 
fessor Roger Cramton, who had fought some tor igh 
_ battles on Capitol Hill on the Administration’s be- 


half during six months as head of the Office of Le- 


gal Counsel, was dropped, allegedly because Ehr- 


lichman and others in the White House considered 
him too “arrogant and outspoken.” In each - in- 
stance, the White House fabricated public reasons 
for an official’s departure, asserting, for example, 
that Cramton was eager to return 


year. E F 
In the words. of t one eal e worked closely 
with him, Kleindienst “was expected to call over 


there for permission every time he went to the 


” 


bathroom.” Last spring, when Kleindienst sub- 
mitted his own resignation—on the basis of his 
close relationship to men who were then under in- 
vestigation, Mitchell and former Assistant Attorney 
General Robert C. Mardian of the Internal era 
tity Division—the President delivered a final i 

dignity. Although Kleindienst had then in no ae 


been implicated in the burgeoning scandals, the — 


President announced his departure at the same 
time as those of three men who had been seriously 
implicated: Ehrlichman, Haldeman, and White 
House counsel John W. Dean III. 
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confidence in our legal system,” 


I immediately to `: 
ig although it was- the middle of the school ; 


 Kleindienst’s resignation and the arrival of Rich- 
= ardson over the Memorial Day weekend was de- 


-scribed - -by one lawyer as the “nadir” in his more 


than thirty years at the Department. Kleindienst 


was the lamest of ducks, with nothing to do but 
autograph pictures and answer letters; Richardson 
was an unknown quantity; the Department was in 
utter disarray. E ESA 
-f anything inspired hope améng the weary and 
disenchanted legions, it was the terms and cir- 


cumstances. of Richardson’s appointment. He 


stating that Cox could be fired only on the. basis of 
extraordinary improprieties. ” Richardson himself 
seemed to have an unusual guarantee of indepen- 
dence from the White House. He made no secret 
of his view that there was a need. to restore “the 
so thoroughly 
eroded by the Watergate affair; at his first press 


; conference: as Attorney General, he declared that 


should the President and Cox clash on any aspects 
oF the Watergate probe, he would necessarily side 


À with the prosecutor. 


Still, some careerists at the Justice Dépasinient 
were suspicious. They had seen Richardson defend 


and implement Nixon Administration policies with 


~ which he had privately disagreed—as Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (the anti-busing. 
drive) and as Secretary of Defense (the Southeast 
Asian bombing strategy)—and they wondered how 


_ far he would now feel compelled to go out of loy- 


alty and devotion to a President whom he had 
served for more than four years. 

Richardson moved into the Justice Department 
in the fashion of a man who intended to stay a 
while and to leave his managerial mark as perhaps 
no one had since Homer Cummings, President 





Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first Attorney General, 
who organized the Department into litigating divi- 
sions (tax, criminal, antitrust, and so on) and delin- 
eated the stages of litigation within each (investiga- 
tion, trial, appeal, and so on) or Herbert Brownell, 
President Eisenhower’s first Attorney General, who 
launched a program to recruit top law students 
into Justice Department service. Once Richardson 
had Deputy Attorney General Sneed safely tucked 
away with a federal appellate court judgeship on — 
the West Coast, he chose Ruckelshaus—in this in- 


The Undoing of the Justice Department 


that anyone could remember in recent Department 
history, they invited the general counsels of all 
other Cabinet departments to meet with them in 
the Attorney General’s conference room. Ordinar- 


-ily confined to sporadic and sometimes tense con- 


tacts with lower-level attorneys in Justice’s Civil 
Division, the general counsels were encouraged to 
discuss their own problems and help formulate 
overall policy. 

For all the charm of the Department’s casual 
Spe oR? and the strength of its profes- 


stance, without resistance—as_ his deputy. Ruck-  sionalism, Richardson and Ruckelshaus found that 


elshaus, who was respected within the Department, 
had just run the FBI for seventy days as a stand-in- 
after Acting Bureau Director L. Patrick Gray HI 
resigned under fire. Among the personal aides 
Richardson had accumulated at HEW and Defense Se 
(and before that as Attorney General of Massachu- 
setts and Undersecretary of State) were some non- 
lawyers. He brought them with him and 
encouraged them to look at the problems handled 
by the Justice Department from a social and 
organizational, rather than strictly legal, point of 
view. B 
Considering the accelerating crises (the investiga- : 
tion and eventual resignation of Agnew, the White 
House’s growing unhappiness over Cox), it was re- 


markable that Richardson moved so quic y io 2 


7s, ee 


no significant organizational changes had really 
been made since Cummings’ day, and that policy 
often evolved on a case- -by-case basis, with one di- 
vision of the Justice Department advancing a 
course of action that was utter anathema to an- 
other unit. As a case in point, they discovered that 
_ Henry Petersen’s Criminal Division had decided in 
1971, for reasons of economy and resource alloca- 


tion, that it would no longer prosecute interstate 


car-theft cases under the Dyer Act if they involved 
- youthful “joy-riding” but would leave those to the 
states and concentrate instead on major stolen-car 


: rings with possible ties to organized crime. As a re- 


sult, the number of successful federal prosecutions 
unde: -the act was halved, from about 4200 to 
“2100, betvicen: does and 1972— =a fact that oat 


shake up the Department. In apparent recognition ate 


that confidence in the administration of justice is 
as much a matter of appearance as of pay, ne 
used an address to the American Bar A 

to issue a new regulation requiring that all contacts — 
from outside the Department on any pending case, 
including those from the White House and other — 
federal agencies, be listed and ultimately made 
available for public scrutiny. After dismissing the 
case against a Boston Globe reporter arrested and 
indicted while covering militant Indian demonstra- 
tions at Wounded Knee, South Dakota, he issue | 
stiff new rules to prohibit even the informal ques- — 


tioning of newsmen without the prior approval oie 


the Attorney General. Together, Richardson and 


Ruckelshaus helped the White House select Clar- 5 


ence M. Kelley, police chief of Kansas Ci 

souri, as the new permanent Director of t 

and then embarked with Kelley on an unprec 
dented review of FBI investigative standard and 


s. In a speech eae for late October, but 


ing the A noame of US. ep areas i 
Marshals out of the political patronage system. He 
was also studying a proposal to do the sami with | 
federal judgeship appointees. 

Some of the steps taken by R and — 
Ruckelshaus seemed like simple matters that one 
would have expected years earlier in a department — 
responsible for leadership of the legal policy of the 
federal government. Last summer, for the first time 


: ‘made 


-sam ee 
On the other side, however, was the report from 


$ -the Federal Bureau of Prisons that because of the 
 Crimina | Division policy, youthful car thieves now 
up only 12 percent of the federal prison 
on, instead of twice that figure—considered 


a salutary development, since many young men 
se new criminal techniques in prison. Rich- 


| and Ruckelshaus convened an unusual 
ig: with Petersen, Kelley, and Prisons Direc- 
Norman Carlson to discuss the problem. Kelley 
1ed that the sr oe sige. a mistake on other 


Ses | potan along k the Criminal Division, but 
PISNO: , g y 


l ae to bmit the issue r research and 
F =. 


scape morale “anil a freshly ooo 

c image for the Department, many of Justice’s 

r employees were skeptical of Richardson’s re- 
gime. They suspected him of advancing his own 
poli ical ambitions and resented the group of “whiz 
Adds? in his circle (all white males and almost all, 
like him, Harvard graduates), who effectively iso- 
lated him from almost everyone below the rank of 
assistant attorney general. He, like Kleindienst, was 
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accused of being subservient to the men at the © 
White House, tolerating, for example, an unusual 


and ambiguous intervention in the Agnew case by _ 
presidential counsel J. Fred Buzhardt. Some — 
mocked Richardson — for spending an enormous 


= amount of time on a paper “reorganization” of the 
Department, changing some lines of authority and 
introducing new planning capacity. They sympa- 


thized with. his desire to make the 47 000-strong 


Department less “the world’s. largest law firm” and 
_ more a “ministry | of justice,” but predicted that the 
effort, like many similar ones in the past (including 
one attempted under Ramsey Clark), would fall 
flat. “Even in four years it would be hard to r 

make the Department, ” said one who | en at- 
torneys general come and go. “You just can’t get 


EAR tion. ees i 


oil-lease scandal and when President Truman fired 
Attorney- General J. Howard McGrath for dis- 
missing a special prosecutor looking into corrup- 
tion in that Administration. T. Lamar Caudle, As- 
sistant Attorney General for the Tax Division 


under McGrath, went to jail for fixing federal tax 


cases. Rarely, however, has the Department been 
SO thoroughly abused: and shaken that its capacity 
to coordinate federal law enforcement efforts, and 


z to lead «the states by b co is-called into ques- 


tà 


ESE 


Sortie basic | functions: do continue, regardless of 
; the: crisis. As one Department lawyer puts it, “Yes, 
the mail is still delivered in the midst of the holo- 


: ” Reforms that have been launched but never 
im erena are meaningless, and supporters of 


away from the crises and the cases,” he insisted, by. ue - Richardson- and Ruckelshaus in the Department 
formulating comprehensive standards and intricate fear that some of their most important plans, such. 


organizational charts. 


Still others, young lawyers who hoped iat Rich- 


ardson would take- advantage of his- presumed in- 


ministration’s law enforcement shibboleths. and to 
challenge some of the baronies within the Depart- 


ment, criticized him for certain discretionary deci- a 


sions, for example, going forward with the Gaines- 
ville, Florida, trial of the Vietnam: Veterans 
Against the War charged with- planning riots at the — 


1972 national political conventions (the jury ulti". 
mately acquitted them.) At the same time, Rich- TI 
ardson was widely respected for endorsing the de- wi 


‘sire of J. Stanley Pottinger, 
General for the Civil Rights 
_ the Kent State investigation, one of many decisions _ 
by Mitchell subject to reconsideration after his in- 
-dictment on charges of perjury and obstruction of — 
_ justice (and one that the Presid 
Attorney General, Senator Will e, himself — 
an officer in the Ohio National Guard, said he 
would like to turn right around again). er 


Assistant Attorney 


A number of officials who were close to the Wa x 


tergate investigation also blame 

ing to compromise too- long and t | 
White House over Cox’s demands for evi ence. 
The Saturday night massacre might h ve been 
avoided altogether, they s 1 
laid down the law sooner wi Pres 
Richardson might possibly have helped prevent the 
demise of the original special prosecutor BY: pory 
ing out what Cox was apparently too naive or 


proud to see himself: that a staff made up almost _ 


entirely of liberal Democrats would inevitably give 
the White House fuel for charges of partisanship in — 
the investigation. — : 

The Justice Department has been caught in the 
swirl of government scandals before, notably when 
President. Harding’s Attorney General, Harry M. 
Daugherty, was implicated in the Teapot Dome 


ent’s proposed new 


Be he walls in the Misc Cc 


nd pictures and diplomas, and the word ‘ 


as the review of FBI ‘policy, may now go by the 
«board. The October massacre kept some major va- 


= cancies open—Richardson had not yet acted on 
dependence to renounce some of the Nixon- Ad- 4 


olaus to fill them—and gave some of the unsatis- 
factory officials he intended to dismiss new leases 
on their jobs. Others plan to leave in protest, but 
would just as soon have the badge of honor that 
now comes with being dismissed by the Nixon 
e House. S 

Although there are important exceptions (in Chi- 

cago, for example, where U.S. Attorney James R. 
mpson has built an independent reputation 

his crusade against corruption among public . 


se "officials and jis hardly tied in the public mind with 
Division, to reopen — o the Justice Department), indications are. that fed- 


eral prosecutors in the field are also being affected. 
As one U.S. Attorney from the West candidly put 
ite “Courts and juries are a little less likely to be- 
lieve federal agents now.” What is more, he 
explained, the federal government is in the 
unusual and unfortunate position of having 
thousands of legal representatives who have lost 
their Tespect for the Chief Executive because he 
ha “fooling around with we. court aro: 
General's s suite on the 
fifth floor of the Justice Department building are 
_ pockmarked- from the recent frequent changes of 
“transition” 
has come to mean business as usual. As the Presi- 
dent’s nominee to succeed Richardson, Senator 
= Saxbe, put it, “We have a real crisis in proving to 
‘the people that our system of government can 
work.” 

In the meantime, Mr. Bork—attempting to handle 
_ three jobs at once—has issued a regulation estab- 
lishing the order in which six assistant attorneys 
general will succeed him if necessary. There’s no - 
telling when General Haig will be on the phone 
again. O 









> EN ROUTE TO 
“THE WASTE LAND” 


— The early years of T. S. Eliot 











-Atan early age the poet, critic, and 
= playwright learned that sex and sin were 
E the same thing. 


ike all the rest of us, T. S. Eliot was born in 
blood, sweat, and tears; unlike most of us, 

he was born in St. Louis. This is the first 

open secret about him, the first well-known but al- 
most forgotten fact of his life: that he was born 
| and brought up (but in a special way, peculiar to 
= his family traditions) a Midwestern American. ; 

The year 1905 marked the end of his life in St. 
Louis. In June he finished his schooling at Smith 
| Academy in fairly high style: he won the Latin 

prize and as Class Poet wrote and recited a 
lengthy ode of fourteen stanzas, unexceptionably 
“poetic,” stuffed with the wide-eyed clichés of ado- 
lescence, sentimental, echolaliac. His mother was 
_ proud of him: this was just the kind of poetry she 
herself tried to write. 

Young Tom was being sent East to school for 
good and sufficient worldly reasons. At the age of 
not quite seventeen (his birthday did not come till 
September) he was considered too young for Har- 
vard; and it would have been a handicap for him 
to enter the freshman class direct from a St. Louis 
_ day school, whereas the stamp of Milton Academy, 
traditionally a training school for Harvard, would 
ie give him a good start, socially and academically. 

= The fact that Milton would accept him for so short 
a time as one year seems to indicate the pressure 
of Eliot influence. 

In the ten months they were together, Milton 
Academy and T. S. Eliot apparently left no marks 
on each other. We do know of two friends he 
made there: Howard Morris, his roommate later at 
_ Harvard, and Schofield Thayer, afterwards pub- 
z $ lisher. of The Dial. 

In late June, 1906, he successfully passed his en- 
trance examinations for Harvard: French, Greek, 
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by T. S. Matthews 


Elementary Physics, History, and English. Of his 
interior life we have no record; but we know it 
existed and suspect that it was his home address. 
And it must be remembered that he was an ado- 
lescent. 

Sex and sin were the same thing: that much he 
learned at an early age, and never altogether 
shook off this puritanical reductio ad absurdum. 
Did he masturbate? Of course. And was he 
ashamed of it? Unspeakably. For an adolescent 
boy of his sort, as for a monk, “purity” had one 
overriding sense: refraining from masturbation. 
The relief of a wet dream, although a sin, was by 
far the lesser sin. He had one other equivocal re- 
course, partly pornographic, partly purgative: he 
could write about it. 


T. S. Eliot, aged seven, and his governess, Annie Dunne. 
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Then he knew that he had been a fish 

With slippery white belly held tight in his own: 
1gers, 

Writhing in his own clutch, his ancient beauty 

Caught fast in the pioi tips-of his new beauty. 


But why, surrounded by women as he was, should 
his feelings about them have been so fainthearted? 
Because his mother and his sisters were ladylike 
women, terrified of sex and disgusted by it, and 


ashamed of their female bodies. By precept and — 


example, they encouraged his own shame. In the 


widely than other boys of his age that he could 
(and did) correct their misquotations and tell them 
what they meant to say. 

But he was neither an aesthete nor a bookish 
prig: he was a conservative conformist. He was 
careful to dress correctly, according to the canons 
of his social class, and to obey the conservative 
conventions. of his school and college set. He 
parted his hair in the middle. His suits, waistcoats, 
ties, and shirts were ‘inconspicuous, neutral, and 


‘moderate. He carried two handkerchiefs, a. 
male society of Harvard he began to shake off se = 


and a “blower,” a corner of the 


some of his preoccupation’ with his own guilt, and “shower” peeping modestly from the breast pocket - 
in his bawdy verses (never published) about ‘King _ of his jacket. To all outward appearance he was no 


~ Bolo. and: his big black queen, “whose bum: was as- 
big as a soup tureen,” to assert a new confidence 
and carelessness. But the foundations were ‘flimsy: 


they covered but could not stifle his deep horror of- 
women. He was’ fascinated. by women and pre- 
occupied by sex, yet in all his poetry Eliot never 
once managed- to convey what Yeats did a hun- 

dred times: the feeling of desire for a woman, the 


sense that a woman ‘is. desirable. Eliot’s Grishkin 
may be nice and pneumatic, but she smells. = 


The sleek Brazilian jaguar : a 
Does not in its arboreal gloom 
- Distil so rank a feline smell 


XAS Grishkin i in a drawing-room. - 


SO a 


Smells haunted Eliot: some (only a few) pleas- 
antly nostalgic, arr N 


Is it Ba from a t dress... 


some TER neutral, 
With smell of steaks in passageways . ; 
That smells of dust and eau de Cologne . ee 
more of them strongly unpleasa Bee hs hs 
And female smells in shuttered rooms a F ay 


La sueur aestivale, et une forte odeur. de chienne. 


Appropriately, Tom Eliot’s nose was his most 


prominent feature: large, slightly hooked, with Pei ‘ 


ing nostrils. As the Irish say, “he had a good — 
handle to his face.” His ears, also somewhat out- 
size, jutted out from the side of his head. In spite 
of these asymmetrical features and his thin and 


gangling body, he was a good-looking boy, whose- 


face beamed with intelligence. He was indeed < 
most too good-looking. His Harvard friend Cor 


Aiken remembered him as “fabulously beautiful - 


and sibylline,” with a mind that was “best of all.” 





He had read so much more apd so much more nS 


T. S. Matthews, former Manag, editor of Ti SRI FEE : 


lives and writes in England. This article is drawn from- 
his biography of Eliot, Great Tom, to be published in 
March. 
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sort of bohemian or rebel. His rooms in freshman 


z year were at 52 Mt. Auburn Street, on “the Gold 
Coast,” 
-for the common run of university students. In his 


“an enclave too expensive and too exclusive 


second year, at 22 Russell Hall, he roomed with 
Howard Morris, his schoolmate from Milton Acad- 
emy, a large, heavy, pleasure-loving boy who was 


a complete Philistine. (After leaving college, Morris 
became a Wall Street broker, with a summer house 


at East ‘Hampton. When he married, he took a 


= copy of The Waste Land on his honeymoon, tried 
to read it, pronounced it “junk,” and threw it out 
rof the train window. He and Eliot kept in touch 
until shortly before Morris’ death in 1954. Eliot’s 
_ letters to him exhibit the forced joviality of a man 
_ talking down to someone of whom he is fond but 
4 whose divergent path has sg him almost out of 
shi Y 


ores 


‘heir room was a perfect model J the colle- 
gjate room of 1910. It was well lighted: in 
the middle of the ceiling hung a chandelier, 


; fitted for both gas. and electricity; two wall brack- 


, each with gas and electric fixtures; on a small 
table by the fireplace a “student lamp,” with green 
glass art nouveau shade. On the table, cluttered 


$ $ with tobacco tins and a small pile of books, was a 
X Te of the Saturday Evening Post (that would be 


Morris’); on the other side of the fireplace a small 
bookcase, shaped like a truncated pyramid, filled 
= with an encyclopedia | and a set of “the classics” 

(that: would be Eliot’s). A sizable Oriental rug cov- 
ered most of the floor. A chafing dish stood on top 


of the bookcase; a tea set was on another small 
table. The space under two of the three bay win- 
dows was filled by a divan, spread with pillows- 


and rugs. There were two Morris chairs, with flat 
_ wooden arms and frame and leather-covered cush- 
- ions; a third chair, ‘uncompromisingly hard. 

Over the fireplace and- above the mantelpiece a 
_ large rectangular crimson banner, bearing the leg- 


= end HARVARD 1910, was tacked to the wall; the 


1910 was partly obscured by two photographs of 
football teams. Between the photographs stood a 
beer stein; on the second mantelshelf were four- 








T. S. Eliot (left) and Howard Mo 


a 


more, flanked by two silver-plated trophy cups 
(Morris’). In the center of the shelf were a dozen 
books (common property). Just over the fireplace 
hung a pipe rack, a line of trolls’ heads in plaster; 
at the side, a German peasant’s pipe depended 
from a hook. The andirons in the fireplace were 
piled with short birch logs. The framed pictures 
that covered the walls were mostly photographs: 
family groups, classical buildings and statues, a 
framed diploma. 

Such were the physical surroundings, the in- 
tegument of this seedling poet, this larva writer, 
who only ten years from now would turn the world of 
poetry upside down. No one of his instructors, con- 
temporaries, friends, or family had the remotest suspi- 
cion that this shy, reticent, watchful, conformist un- 
dergraduate was headed in that direction. 

Tom’s brother Henry, who had preceded him at 
Harvard, had been a great diner-out and party goer 
in Boston. Tom did his social duty, but no more 
than the necessary. He paid his respects to Mrs. 
Jack Gardner, the Boston monument; he called on 
Adeline Moffat (and pinned her to the wall in 
“Portrait of a Lady”); he took tea with “Cousin 
Nancy Ellicott” and- “Cousin Harriet,” and dined 
with his rich aunt, “Miss Helen Slingsby” (such 
were the pseudonyms he gave them in his early 
poems). But these were older women. What about 


. . that woman 
Who hesitates toward you in the light of the door 
Which opens on her like a grin. 
You see the border of her dress 
Is torn and stained with sand, 
And you see the corner of her eye 
Twists like a crooked pin. 





How close did he get to her? Not within touching 
distance. Or did he, almost—once? Why “stained 
with sand”? Had he seen her, or even been with 
her one evening, on Revere Beach? His occasional 
nights out took him sometimes to cocktails at 
Locke-Ober’s—a heady variety known as a “Ward 
8”—dinner at the Hotel Thorndike (now defunct), 
with much bawdy wit and spur-of-the-minute dirty 
limericks, then on to a burlesque show at the Old 
Howard or a melodrama at the Grand Opera 
House. But that was as far as his libertinism 
went. 

If Tom Eliot’s undergraduate pleasures were 
mainly cerebral, that is not to say that they were 
exclusively highbrow, but only that gross and 
fleshly adventures were not among them. He en- 
joyed playing poker at the Southern Club; he ac- 
cepted election to the Digamma, the Stylus Club, 
and the Signet Society. These last two clubs con- 
tained most of the editors and the aspirants to the 
editorial board of the Advocate, Harvard’s literary 
magazine, and among these Eliot made his closest 
college acquaintances. Like his mother, he had no 
intimate friends, then or later. Conrad Aiken came 
as close as any, but only by dint of dogged and 
devoted pertinacity: he was a fidus Achates whom 
Eliot patronized, mocked, sometimes treated bru- 
tally. 

As Eliot began to develop he did not expand; he 
contracted. Sometime during his second year at 
Harvard he decided to finish his undergraduate 
course in three years and take a master’s degree. 
This was not an uncommon thing to do, but it re- 
quired concentration and hard work; and it left 
him no time for anything else. 
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At the end of his third year Eliot had qualified 

for his A.B. degree, with an overall average of 2.70 
(four A’s, three B’s, one D). In the fall of 1909 he 
started his first year in graduate school, with these 

-= courses: Studies in the History of Allegory, Chau- 
cer, Drama in England, Poets of the Romantic Pe- 
riod, Literary Criticism in France, Philosophy of 
History. His academic average for this year 
dropped to 3.75. 

There were famous teachers at Eliot’s Harvard, 
and he had his share of them: LeBaron Briggs, 
Barrett Wendell, George Lyman Kittredge, George 
Pierce Baker, George Santayana, Charles Town- 
send Copeland, William James, Josiah Royce, 
Ralph Barton Perry, Irving Babbitt, Bertrand Rus- 
sell—but only the last two, whom he did not meet 

~ until he was a graduate student, really impressed 
and influenced him. Of Russell, Eliot said that his 
mind would have been considered first-rate even in 

- the thirteenth century, a compliment which he af- 
terwards balanced by writing that “it is a public 
misfortune that Mr. Bertrand Russell did not have 
a classical education.” But Eliot despised the ultra- 
popular “Copey” (Professor Copeland), who taught 
English composition, for admiring and teaching his 
pupils to admire the second-rate. Eliot was not 

alone in disliking Copeland, but he was emphat- 
ically in the minority. One of Copeland’s idols was 
Kipling. For this very reason, when Eliot took his 
course, in his third year, he wrote a paper attack- 
ing Kipling. In his criticism of the paper, Copey 
gave as good as he got: on the “theme” signed 
Thomas Eliot he wrote, “You must now be on 
your guard against becoming pompous, orotund, 
and voluminous.” There was no love lost between 
them, and no common ground. Eliot said after- 
wards: “I could not learn to write English accord- 
ing to the methods by which Copeland taught it.” 


He objected to Copeland because he felt that 


Copeland was wasting his time and interfering 
with his education. Though Eliot could not yet for- 
mulate his wants, he sensed what they were. When 
he was sixteen he was infatuated with Byron; by the 
time he was an undergraduate the poets of his own 
day and those of the 1890s had nothing to say to 
him, and the lightning flash from France had not 
yet lit up his sky. Cheerfulness, optimism, and 
hopefulness, the Browning quality of the nine- 
teenth century, he hated, but as yet he had noth- 
ing to put in its place. Then he discovered Dante, 
and learned by reading him that “genuine poetry 
can communicate before it is understood.” He puz- 
zled out The Divine Comedy by himself, from an 
edition with an English prose translation alongside 
the Italian, memorizing his favorite passages and 
reciting them to himself when he was lying in bed 
or on a railway journey. “Heaven knows what it 
would have sounded like, had I recited it aloud; 

- but it was by this means that I steeped myself in 
Dante’s poetry.” 


The teacher who most influenced Eliot at Har- 
vard was a professor of French Literature named 
Irving Babbitt. Babbitt was a fiercely energetic 
man who had sold newspapers in New York, 
worked on a farm in Ohio, as a cowboy in Wyo- 
ming—where (according to Herbert Howarth) he 
had pulled a rattlesnake out of a: hole by its tail 
and been scarred by an eagle whose nest he was 
rifling. Paul Elmer More had been a fellow student 
at Harvard, and became his friend. By the time 
Eliot came to the university, Babbitt had been a 


professor in the French department for twelve Se 


years. 

Babbitt called himself a humanist. So did More, 
but More got religion and Babbitt never did. Both 
were upholders of something they called classicism 


and savage critics of something they called roman- 


ticism. Babbitt himself was an appealingly roman- 
tic figure who liked to take solitary walks, shouting 
poetry as he strode. His tone, in his lectures and 
published essays, was assured, authoritarian, flat- 
footedly omniscient: a series of declarative state- 
ments which came thumping out like a school- 
master’s ferule, rapping the knuckles of the balky 
or inattentive student. Here are some samples that 
obviously impressed a pupil named Eliot: 


A writer is great, not only by what he says, but 
by what-he omits saying. 


It is well to open one’s mind, but only as a pre- 
liminary to closing it, only as a preparation, in 
short, for the supreme act of judgment and selec- 
tion. 


[In Rousseau’s notion] the generations of man 
can no more link with one another than the flies of 
summer. They are disconnected into the dust and 
powder of individuality. 


The purpose of the college . .. must be in a 
quantitative age to produce-men of quality. 


The notion that wisdom resides in a popular ma- 
jority at any particular moment should be the most 
completely exploded of all fallacies. 


It may be said some day of us that, as the result - 
of a series of outbursts of idealism, we changed 
from a federal republic to a highly centralized and 
bureaucratic empire. 


Eliot pondered all these things in his heart, and 
in due time echoed many of them in his own man- 
ner. Babbitt certainly put more than one bee in his 
bonnet. 


ne day in the Harvard Union library, Eliot — ae 
came across a- small book by Arthur Sy- — 
mons, The Symbolist Movement in Litera- 
ture, published in London: less than ten years be- 


fore. Eliot found it absorbing. It was full of lucid, 
tantalizing sentences like this: ~ = 
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There are certain natures (great or small, Shake- 
speare or Rimbaud, it makes no difference) to 
whom the work is nothing, the act of working, ev- 
erything. 

[Verlaine] knows that words are. suspicious, not 
without their malice, and that they resist mere force 
with the impalpable resistance of fire or water. 
They are to be caught only with guile or with trust. 
Verlaine has both, and words become Ariel to him. 

No long poem was ever written; the finest long 
poem in the world being but a series of short 
poems linked together by prose. 

Only very young people want to be happy. What 
we all want is to be quite sure that there is some- 
thing which makes it worth while to go on living, in 
what seems to us our best way, at our finest in- 
tensity. 

It was Arthur Symons who led him to Jules La- 
forgue. Laforgue had died at the age of twenty- 
seven, the year before Eliot was born. Eliot was 
tremendously taken not only by his verse but by 
everything he could learn about the man himself: 
his reticence, his protective disguise of a clergy- 
man’s sad-colored costume, his umbrella, his pose 
of aloof politeness. Laforgue had written only three 
volumes; Eliot ordered them all. As far as he 
knew, he was the first American to own them, and 
the first to read them. He tried writing verse in La- 
forgue’s manner, imitating—not very well—his dry 
tone of voice and sardonic matter-of-factness. 

But Laforgue was only the half of it; the Eliza- 
bethan playwrights (but not Shakespeare) were the 
other half. Sixty years later Eliot said: “The form 
in which I began to write, in 1908 or 1909, was 
directly drawn from the study of Laforgue together 
with the later Elizabethan drama; and I do not 
know anyone who started from exactly that point.” 

Do any two people (but he had in mind “poets”) 
start from exactly the same point? What Eliot 
meant was that he was an original, and knew it. 
But the fact that he knew where he started from 
did not mean that he knew where he was going. 
As yet he had as little idea, or as many ideas, 
about what he might do as undergraduates of his 
age usually have. 

After his first year of graduate work he was still 
pointing in several directions. Philosophy was one, 
French literature was another. Poetry was only a 
secret possibility. The four poems he published in 
the Advocate that fall and winter were practice 
canters in the hoofprints of Laforgue, and gave 
nothing away about his serious intentions. In the 
spring of 1910 he wrote to order two poems of oc- 
casion: one for the annual dinner of his “final” 
club, Fox; the other, the Class Ode. Neither 
showed the slightest sign of originality or was 
worth preserving. 

In June, 1910, Eliot was supposed to take his 
master’s degree when most of his class were taking 
their bachelor’s, but he came down with scarlet fe- 
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En Route to “The Waste Land” 


ver, and had to proceed M.A. in absentia. He had 
already decided to spend his next academic year in 
Paris. This dismayed his mother, who disliked and 
distrusted the French. His father did not cotton to 
the idea either, but finally agreed. So Tom Eliot 
had the most romantic year of his life, “on the old 
man’s money,” in Paris. 

The cloud of odoriferous impressions in which 
Paris first presented itself to a young American of 
Eliot’s day was a mingling of smells and colors, 
caporals and garlic, grayness and grisettes, haunted 
by the ceaseless awareness of femininity. This was 
a lure, in Eliot’s case as in others of his sort, that 
led him not to bed but to a book. The book, by 
Charles-Louis Philippe, was Bubu de Montparnasse— 
a tough-guy story about tough bohemians. Twenty- 
two years later Eliot wrote the preface to an 
English translation of it, confessing that the book 
had always been for him a symbol of the Paris he 
first saw in 1910, and adding a breast-beat that 
only an Eliot—or a Calvinist with a Catholic turn 
of mind—could have struck himself with: “Even 
the most virtuous, in reading it, may feel: I have 
sinned exceedingly in thought, word and deed.” 

The romanticness of his romantic year was gen- 
eral, not particular. Eliot was too thoroughly inhib- 
ited to be bewitched by a model or rescued by a 
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golden-hearted tart; of Baudelaire’s. drugs, suffer- 
ing was the only one he shared; it was Paris itself 


that bowled him over, its smells ‘and sounds, its. 


evenings, mornings, afternoons, its bookstalls and 
its books. And, that first summer, he had college 
friends with him to share his fervors and to spur 
them on: Conrad Aiken and Frederic Schenk. Talk 
was their stimulant. Champagne or strong drink 
- was more than they desired or could afford: all 
they wanted were pâtisseries and syrupy soda wa- 
ter. Eliot lived in a Left Bank pension, rue: St. 
Jacques, went to hear Bergson lecture at the Col- 
lège de France (an experience which, according’ to 
his mother, made him decide to change his Har- 
vard doctorate in literature to a doctorate in phi- 
losophy), and had the good luck to have: Alain- 
Fournier! as his friend and tutor in French. Alain- 
Fournier got him to read Paul Claudel, Andre 


Gide, and Dostoevsky, and introduced him to his’ 
brother-in-law, Jacques Rivière, who wrote for the. 


Nouvelle Revue Francaise and whose generous en- 
- thusiasm had a warming effect on Eliot’s inherent 
coolness. 

= Another friendship that Eliot made in Paris was 
with a French’ medical student, Jean Verdenal, who 
lived in the same pension. All we know about Jean 
Verdenal is that he and Eliot once met in-the Lux- 
embourg Gardens, and that Verdenal was waving 


a branch of lilac; that he died (we don’t know how’ 


and neither did Eliot) at the Dardanelles in 1915; 
and that Eliot. dedicated to him his first published 
book, Prufrock and Other Observations, adding an 
epigraph from Dante’s Purgatory: “Now can you 
understand the quantity of love that warms me 
towards you, so that I forget our vanity, and treat 
the shadows like the solid thing.” What are we to 
make of these facts? Not much—beyond inferring 
that a friendship between young men can: be warm 
and may stir the blood without firing it; and that 
there may well have been some exaggeration in 
Eliot’s melancholy remembrance of this foreign 
friend. 

It was a cold winter in Paris that year, and a 
late spring. Eliot was tempted to stay on there, 
scraping a living somehow, and gradually learning 
to write in French—as his compatriot, the novelist 
Julian Green, did a few years: later. Luckily for 
him and for us, he resisted the temptation and re- 
turned to Harvard after his romantic year to study 
philosophy. As a gesture partly of youthful de- 
fiance, partly from that instinct for protective dis- 
guise which was already well developed in him, he 
sported a malacca cane, “exotic Left Bank clothing” 
(his friend Conrad Aiken reported this, without go- 
ing into details), and his hair parted behind. It gave 
his Harvard acquaintances something to talk about. 





1Alain-Fournier (pseudonym of Henri-Alban Fournier), who 

wrote one magical book, Le Grand Meaulnes (translated into 

_ English under the title of The Wanderer), before he was killed 
in action in 1914. Aan 
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His three years as. a graduate student were far 
more exhilarating and productive than his under- 
graduate three. For one thing, he encountered the 
two professors whose minds and opinions he could 
respect: Irving Babbitt and Bertrand: Russell. With 
Babbitt this respect developed into something close 
to friendship, and with Russell (after they met 
again in England) into an intense father-and-son 
relationship; both these friendships cooled off 
eventually into near hostility. Babbitt felt that Eliot 
had betrayed him; and Eliot must have felt 
(though he never gave a hint of it) that Russell 
had betrayed him. 

In Harvard days when they first met, however, it 


was the perfectly balanced give-and-take of the 
first-rate teacher, avid to impart, and the first-rate 


student, hungry to learn. The precise statement of 
ideas fascinated Eliot, but the thought that drew 
him even more was the possibility of expressing 
the inexpressible: 


I will show you fear in a handful of dust. 


It was not Russells mathematical logic nor Bab- 


bitt’s French classics that nourished this tendency, 
but two years’ study of Sanskrit. That nearly made 


. a Buddhist of him; it left him. in. “a state of en- 


lightened mystification”; it gave him the red rock 
and the thunder of The Waste Land. And in the 
Sutras of Patanjali he discovered that only essen- 
tial words are necessary and that a complete sen- 
tence structure is not always needed. 

One of Eliot’s fellow students was a Greek, Ra- 
phael Demos. Both Eliot and Demos were mem- 
bers of the postgraduate. class of twelve who met 
for tea every week at Russell’s apartment on 


Craigie Street. Eliot stuck in Russell’s memory be- 


cause he was “extraordinarily silent and only once 
made a remark which struck me. I was praising 


Heraclitus, and he observed: “Yes, he always re- 


minds me of Villon.’ I thought this remark so good 
that I always wished he would make another.” 
One day one of them asked Russell whom he 


considered the greatest living philosopher. Russell 


said that reminded him of the story of the Athe- 
nian generals, assembled to elect a commander-in- 
chief on the eve of the battle of Marathon. Each 
general voted for himself but all agreed on Mil- 
tiades. as second choice. Then whom would Russell 
vote for as second? F. H. Bradley, of Oxford. 
Demos regarded Eliot, who was then president of 
the Harvard Philosophical Club, as “the best phi- 
losopher among us.” Later he was shocked: by 
Eliot’s poetry, which he regarded as an aberration; 
and his private epitaph on Eliot was: “It is a pity 


that he abandoned philosophy. He would have- 


been a good philosopher.” He was at any rate a 


good student. His record for three years of gradu- 3 


ate work at Harvard: one B, all the rest A’s. 


He was learning, and on several levels at once. 


But it was to take years of patient practice before 
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InGeneral Motors we have coupled 
our commitment to equal opportunity 
with extensive programs of training and 
development. Their purpose is to enable 
our employes—minorities, women and 
others—to take better advantage of the 
opportunities which await them in our 
organization. 


One of our difficulties in recruiting 
more minority employes and women is 
that many of GM’s white-collar jobs 
require some engineering and technical 
training. Traditionally, however, few 
minorities or women have studied engi- 
neering. So, even as we recruit inten- 
sively at institutions with engineering 
and technical curricula, including pre- 
dominantly black and women’s colleges, 
we must take other, more direct, steps to 
qualify more minorities and women for 
engineering jobs. 


For example: General Motors main- 


eport on-equal opportiiaig 
employment policies and — 
practices at General Motors. 
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tains and operates a five-year coopera- 
tive engineering college: the General 4 
Motors Institute in Flint, where today — ‘ 
3,000 students are earning degrees, a 
most of them in engineering and indus- 


trial administration. They alternate pe- 5 
$ 


riods of study at the Institute with paid © 
work assignments at GM divisions. One © 
of the great advantages of the GMI sys- 
temis thatits graduates are assured good — 
management or professional jobs and an 
opportunity to progress at General 
Motors. The entrance requirements at : 
GMI are stiff. They compare with those — 
at the best engineering schools in the — 
country. A pre-freshman program has — 
been established to qualify applicants 3 
who were not able to receive adequate | 
preparation for engineering studies in | 
high school. Currently, 88 minority stu- 
dents and 31 women are in this program. — 
This is paying off in the number of minor- _ 
ity and women students at GMI. Eight 
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_ years-ago we had only 13 minority stu- 


| There are tanar jew women : 
| graduate engineers. Last year, for exam- — 
ple, in the entire United States only 493. 
l bachelor degrees in engineering were 

- conferred upon women. They repre- 


sented 1.1% of the total bachelor degrees 
earned in eneiniog during 1972. 


eo year 112 women were enrolled 


8 3% of the total GMI enrollment. 


: We expect —indeed we horeo 
2 these young men and women will be 
among the managers of General Motors. 


inthe years to come. All that is needed is 


_ their continued efforts, our continued 


E resolve, and time. 


Several programs ai been estal os 
-lished throughout the Corporation to 
assist employes who may wish to con- 
_ tinue their formal education. GM has a- 


E Tuition Refund Plan and a Graduate 


 Felowstip Plan which last year re- 


~ funded $2.9 million to employes who 


s ARAN courses in recognized educa- — 
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~ tional institutions. And we place special 


emphasis on increasing the number of 


minority and women employes in skilled 


trades. Pre- “apprentice training pro- 


4 grams at many GM plants develop the 
p dents at GMI. Two years ago we e Tates =echnica! skillsof prospective candidates 
l 167. This year we have ya 
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k X ; By suchefforts, we are making long 
strides in short time. We are bringing 
- minorities and women into General 
Motors, placing them in the mainstream 

= of opportunity, and training, educating, 
_ and preparing them for higher positions. 
Our goal is nothing short of full equality 
ree opportunity throughout our organiza- 
= tion—and we are ONE toward this 


goal. 


Several years ago we made a signifi- 


-= cant shift in our thinking. We had always 
~ been against discrimination, but we de- 
~ cided then that just to be against was no 
a longer enough. We chose a more positive, 


more affirmative role. We committed the 


È a ; Corporation to work not only to prevent 
_ discrimination, but to promote equal op- 


portunity in employment. Then, and 


since then, we have made it very plain 

that it is the continuing policy of General 

Motors to provide equal opportunity for 

every American in every area of our 
business. 


Weare convinced that this policy— 


positive rather than negative, active 
~ rather than passive—is the right one. It 
-is right because it not only fulfills the let- 








ter of the law, but reaches to the spirit of 
our American commitment to equality. 


Our record at General Motors has 


a special quality enhanced by GM’s tra- 
dition of success. General Motors is suc- 


cessful because it applies rigid standards 
for advancement to all employes. The 
= rewards and incentives are high, and so 


are the standards of performance neces- 


sary to achieve them. When an employe 
progresses in General Motors, he or she 
can be sure that recognition has been 
earned. Everyone who knows General 
Motors knows this is so. 


Here are a few figures. The percent- 


age of minority employment in GM grew 
from 11.2% of our U.S. work force in 
1965 to 16.7% by the end of 1972. And 
since then, the 16.7% has climbed to over 
17%. 


This is progress, and significantly 
the gains of minorities in white-collar 
jobs have been more rapid. Minority 
Americans in these jobs increased from 
1.7% in 1965 to about 4.7% in 1971. Just 
a year later, the 4.7% became 7.1%, and 


today the percentage of minority em- 


ployes with white-collar jobs in General 
Motors is over 8.4%. 


In 1965, women accounted for 
12.9% of our work force. By December 
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1972, the number had increased to. 

13.9%, and today the percentage of | 

women in the GM work force is 15.1%. 
Of the managers, technicians and pro- 
fessionals at GMin1965, eleven hundred : 
were women. By the end of 1971, the 
number had increased to 1600, and as of 
the end of last year the number was 2800. 
And since then, it has climbed to 3900. 


Percentages and numbers are cold, 
but these represent in General Motors | 
113,000 minority Americans and 97,000 - 
women earning for themselves and their 3 
families the employment opportunity 
they deserve. They are more than num- 
bers—they are real human stories— 
over 210,000 of them. And the number 
is growing every day. 3 

And every job in General Motors, 
white-collar or blue-collar, is a good job. 
The average hourly employe who works - 
in our plants earns more than $12,500. ; 
Their wages alone—not counting 
fringes —place these employes in at 
least the upper one-fourth income 
bracket in the United States. 


We know that equal opportunity in — 
employment is not up to the employe 
alone. The person who does the hiring © 
and the promoting is crucial. So we train 
not only employes, but we train mana- 
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_ gers as well. We teach them how to take 
positive action to speed upward mobil- 
ity throughout the Corporation. 


In January 1972, this message was > 


_ given to our Personnel Directors: “As 


"you are all aware, the policy of General _ 
Motors Corporation i is that everyone will 
be given an equal opportunity in employ- 


E ment without regard to his or her race, 
` religion, or national origin. This is the 


| policy of General Motors, and every — 
_ member of management must imple- 
= ment this policy. 


“Now, there may be many personal ~ 


prejudices in connection with this prob- — 
lem. These are being expressed in dif- 
ferent ways throughout the country, and _ 
_ eachperson is entitled to his own opinion. 
However, the position of GM in these 


matters is unmistakably clear: there is : 
= noroom for prej judice in General Motors 
"_—and we mean just that. If we have any - 


person at management level in any GM 
~ facility who cannot function within this 


policy, or is not giving it full attention, 


a ot 


then he will simply no longer be able to 
work for General Motors.” 


We are making progress, but the 
effort is hard. Progress does not come 
easily. It requires hard work and dogged 
-dedication— -day. after day. But itis worth 
the: effort. ‘Minorities and women in 
General, Motors are earning their way _ 
to economic equality, gaining—day by — 
difficult day. They are getting there— 
surely. A number of minorities and 
women are now in top positions. Hun- 
dreds more are just below them, and 
‘thousands more a level down, and 
throughout the Corporation there are 
more than ; a hundred and thirteen thou- 


= sand minority Americans and ninety- 


seven thousand women— —all working, 
all cane opportunity. 


No one can doubt the commitment 


$ z General Motors to full employment 
equality. Neither should anyone doubt 


_ thecertainty of its eventual achievement. 


GM cares about cars. GM cares 
about people too. 
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his protective camouflage fitted him without a 
wrinkle, like a second skin. At this stage he still 
showed an occasional waspishness (that was the 
word his friend Aiken used). “Shelley was a fool!” 
he would say; or, dismissing Chekhov: “I prefer 
my Ibsen straight.” In Josiah Royce’s seminar in 
philosophy, Eliot wrote a paper on the inter- 
pretation of primitive religions. Full of his reading 
in F. H. Bradley, he said that no simple statement 
was absolutely true. Someone interrupted to ask if 
he thought that last statement true? The argument 
grew, warm words were exchanged; at last Eliot 
said, “You can’t understand me. To understand my 
point of view, you have to believe it first.” 

Was it about this time that Eliot met Sweeney, 
his famous anti-hero? In South Boston he fre- 
quented a gymnasium, smelling of arnica and stale 
sweat, where he took boxing lessons from an Irish 
ex-prizefighter, and learned “how to swarm with 
passion up a rope.” He once returned from his les- 
son with a beautiful black eye, having thus been 
reproved for the mistake of inadvertently hitting 
his instructor a little too hard. 

The level on which he was living most intensely 
was hidden: he was writing poetry in secret. In two 
years, 1910 to 1912, he had written the four poems 
that were to make his reputation five years later. 
Conrad Aiken had read them: perhaps one or two 
others. 

When Aiken went to London in the summer of 
1913, he took with him copies of “The Love Song 
of J. Alfred Prufrock” (title from Kipling, “hero’s” 
name from a St. Louis sign, epigraph from Dante) 
and “La Figlia Che Piange” to try to sell them to 
some London editor: nothing doing. So there they 
were, in his desk drawer, waiting, with “Portrait of 
a Lady,” “Preludes,” and “Rhapsody on a Winter 
Night.” In another drawer, well hidden, was the 
unfinished, never-to-be-finished bawdy ballad, 
“King Bolo and His Big Black Queen,” 


that airy fairy hairy ’un, 
who led the dance on Golders Green 
with Cardinal Bessarion. 


In July, 1914, with only a year or so left before 
he would start writing the dissertation for his 
Ph.D. degree, Eliot was given a traveling fellow- 
ship by Harvard and set off for Germany to do his 
final year’s reading at the University of Marburg. 
It was not a good year to be in Europe, as he soon 
discovered. On August | the First World War be- 
gan; three weeks later he managed to get to 
England and to be accepted for a year’s residence 
at Merton College, Oxford. On September 22, a 
few weeks before the Oxford term started, he went 
to London and called on Ezra Pound. Conrad Ai- 
ken was the go-between. 

Pound was an American poet and literary mis- 
sionary of stupendous energy and tactlessness. He 
had then been in England for almost three years— 
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long enough to annoy or alienate everyone in the 
British literary establishment except such heretics 
or nonmembers as Ford Madox Hueffer, Wynd- 
ham Lewis, and Harriet Weaver, the saintly, long- 
suffering literary nanny who kept James Joyce in 
the bankrupt affluence to which he was accus- 
tomed, and who would support the first tentative 
steps of the young T. S. Eliot. 

It might be too much to say that Eliot and 
Pound took to each other on sight. Pound, at any 
rate, took to Eliot, even before seeing anything he 
had written. When Eliot sent him “Prufrock,” 
Pound snapped it up and dispatched it to Harriet 
Monroe, editor of the Chicago magazine Poetry 
(whose agent in England he was), announcing it as 
“the best poem I have yet had or seen from an 
American. PRAY GOD IT BE NOT A SINGLE AND 
UNIQUE SUCCESS.” He described Eliot as “the only 
American I know of who has made what I can call 
adequate preparation for writing. He has actually 
trained himself and modernized himself on his own.” 


erton was the Oxford college where 
Eliot’s admired F. H. Bradley was a fel- 
low, but Eliot apparently made no at- 


tempt to get Bradley as his tutor and there is no 
record of their ever meeting—which may have been 
just as well: according to Raphael Demos, who 
came to Oxford a few years after Eliot, Bradley 
“was a difficult person” and “could not stand the 
sight of a student.” Eliot made Bradley’s philos- 
ophy the subject of his dissertation: “Experience 
and the Objects of Knowledge in the Philosophy of 
F. H. Bradley.” 

At this point Eliot was far from being an Anglo- 
phile, and Oxford particularly left him cold. People 
who could actually like the disgusting food the 
British ate could not be called civilized. He wrote 
to his friend Conrad Aiken: “Come, let us desert 
our wives and fly to a land where there are no 
Medici prints, nothing but concubinage and con- 
versation. Oxford is very pretty, but I don’t like to 
be dead.” 

Nevertheless he worked hard: he read, marked, 
and learned like the conscientious student he was; he 
took a gingerly part in the wartime-diminished life of 
Oxford, winning a pewter mug for stroking a college 
four “at a time when the real oarsmen were fighting 
for England and France.” But when the philosophy 
department at Harvard offered him another year at 
Oxford, he declined. He told Aiken that he would 
prefer London to Oxford, with its archaic notions 
about poetry, its frozen traditions of discomfort and 
academic high life, its pregnant wives and untidy 
children. He supposed he could work at the British 
Museum, even though he thought he would never 
get to like England. But if Oxford did not enthrall 
him, he dreaded returning to Harvard and the col- 
lege bell and all the people who would be against ev- 
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erything he believed in but who would manage to 
waste his time for their own ends. 

It was in this dissatisfied and vulnerable state of 
mind that Eliot met the girl who was to plow up, 
harrow, and strip his life to the bone. 


er name was Vivienne Haigh-Wood, and 
she was born in 1888, four months before 
her future husband, into a family whose 
place in the English social order would then have 
been described as middle-class. Her father, Charles 
Haigh Haigh-Wood, was a portrait painter who be- 
came fashionably well-known but who stopped 
painting when he inherited enough money to bring 
him a comfortable income. Vivienne was small, 
dark, and lively, with dark brown hair and blue- 
gray eyes, mercurial, flirtatious, moody, given to 
outbursts of anger or despair. Less than a year be- 
fore she met Tom Eliot she had gone through an 
intense, off-again on-again affair in London with a 
young man she called “B.” in her diary. The affair 
had ended with a whimpery kind of bang when 
“B.” was called up in September, 1914, and went 
off to war. A butterfly of a girl, you might say: but 
a butterfly who could stamp, and also sting. She 
was attractive to boys and had many beaux. One 
man whom she refused to marry was so cut up 
that he walked all night, from one end of London 
to another. 

We do not know, as yet, exactly when the first 
meeting between Vivienne and Eliot took place. 
Sacheverell Sitwell, who saw a good deal of Eliot 
when he first came to England, says that Eliot met 
Vivienne on the river (presumably at Oxford); and 
that she was playing a phonograph in a punt 
alongside his. We do know that they met at Ox- 
ford, in Schofield Thayer's rooms at Magdalen 
College—whether or not that was their first sight of 
one another. Thayer’s cousin Lucy was a close 
friend of Vivienne’s. 

During the spring of 1915 there were other 
meetings between Vivienne and Tom Eliot, some- 
times at parties, sometimes only the two of them. 
And then—the news must have come like a thun- 
derclap to the Eliots in America—on June 26, in 
the Hampstead Registry Office, Thomas Stearns 
Eliot, Bachelor, twenty-six, and Vivienne Haigh 
Haigh-Wood, Spinster, just twenty-seven, were 
married. No other member of either family was 
present; the witnesses were Lucy Thayer and Lillia 
Symes. Apparently the Haigh-Woods were soon 
reconciled to the marriage: obviously the Eliots 
were not. Mrs. Eliot did not meet her daughter-in- 
law until five years later; Mr. Eliot died without 
ever setting eyes on her. 

In June, 1915, the month he and Vivienne were 
married, T. S. Eliot’s first paid poem was pub- 
lished: “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” at 
last appeared in Poetry. Harriet Monroe had been 
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reluctant to accept this odd poem and was appre- 
hensive about printing it, but Pound kept beating 
at her until she did. She paid Eliot eight guineas. 
The annual Poetry prize of two hundred dollars 
went to Vachel Lindsay for “The Chinese Nightin- 
gale.” 

Shortly after the wedding, Tom Eliot was sum- 
moned home to give an account of himself and his 
sudden marriage. He went alone; Vivienne abso- 
lutely refused, then and later, to brave the sub- 
marine-infested Atlantic. What took place at the 
meeting between Tom Eliot and his parents we can 
only surmise. The scene, presumably, was the fam- 
ily summer home at Eastern Point. In accordance 
with the family motto, no voices would be raised 
and no long speeches would be made, though 
some almost surreptitious tears might be shed. An 
agreement would be arrived at: one of its terms 
being that Tom should finish his dissertation on 
Bradley and submit it to the Harvard philosophy 
department (a proviso which would seem to show 
a parental hope that all was not yet lost, that he 
might still be recalled to his senses and return to 
the academic life at Cambridge): another, that his 
father would continue Tom’s small but vital allow- 
ance. When Henry Eliot died, four years later, this 
subsidy died with him. 

The family conclave over, Tom returned to the 
foster-country he had not yet adopted and which 
he still half-disliked, to the alien bride of whom he 
was uncertain, and to his doubtful future. 

But if he did not like the country or the people 
or even the food they ate, what was it that drew 
Eliot so powerfully to England, estranging him 
from his native land and straining the ties that 
bound him to his family? 

The attraction which England had for him was 
in large part Vivienne herself. Englishmen who do 
not share the American romantic feeling about 
women find such a thing hard to credit. Cyril Con- 
nolly, for example, throwing “a small grenade.” 
has said that Logan Pearsall Smith told him that 
Eliots sudden and almost clandestine marriage 
could be explained only by Eliot’s New England 
conscience: “Eliot had compromised Miss Haigh- 
Wood (a schoolteacher from Southampton, ac- 
cording to Leonard Woolf) and then felt obliged as 
an American gentleman, the New England code 
being stricter than ours, to propose to her. This 
would account for the furtive nature of the cere- 
mony, and for his subsequent recoiling from his 
conjugal privileges.” 

By Richmond I raised my knees 
Supine on the floor of a narrow canoe. 


The whole affair with Vivienne was a mistake, 
almost instantly recognized and repented? Is that 
how it was? A seduction in which Eliot played the 
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part of “the young man carbuncular” of The Waste 
Land, and Vivienne the indifferent typist? If we 
consider Eliot’s nature and upbringing (not to 
speak of Vivienne’s), this will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to credit. 

Connolly had in mind, perhaps, the evidence of 
Eliot's poem, “Ode,” which appeared in his 1920 
book of verse, Ara Vos Prec, and was then sup- 
pressed. (Edmund Wilson said that when Eliot was 
asked why he omitted “Ode” from all further col- 
lections, he replied, “An oversight”; obviously un- 
true, said Wilson.) 

Professor Donald Gallup, the authority on Eliot's 
bibliography, if not on Eliot’s psychology, says that 
the typescript of “Ode” is headed “Ode on Inde- 
pendence Day, July 4th 1918,” so that the poem, 
written three years after the wedding, cannot possi- 
bly refer to their wedding night. Wilson was just as 
positive that it did. Strong emotions can surely be 
recollected after a lapse of three years, or even 
longer. In spite of its elaborate obscurity, “Ode” 
does indeed appear to be based on personal expe- 
rience of an excruciating kind. From these few 
lines the reader may judge for himself: 


. . . Tortured. 

When the bridegroom smoothed his hair 
There was blood upon the bed. 
Morning was already late. 

Children singing in the orchard 

(lo Hymen, Hymenaee) 

Succuba eviscerate. .. . 


The epigraph to the poem is ambiguous, as Eliot’s 
epigraphs are ofteti intended to be. It is a quota- 
tion, or a partial misquotation, of two lines from 
Coriolanus (act IV, scene 5), Eliot’s favorite Shake- 
speare play. The original line read: “To thee par- 
ticularly, and to all the Volscii ...” Eliot has 
changed them to read 


To you particularly, and to all the Volscians 
Great hurt and mischief. 


He has also converted “thee” to “you,” and “Vol- 
scii” to “Volscians,” presumably to give the frag- 
ment a more contemporary flavor. Quoted thus, 
out of context, the two lines have an ominous, al- 
most a comminatory ring. But those who are famil- 
iar with the play (or who look up the lines) will 
know that the speaker, Coriolanus, is frankly dis- 
closing himself to his great enemy, the commander 
of the Volscians. Coriolanus is confessing who he 
is, surrendering himself, and turning traitor all in 
one. Guilt, and the acknowledgment of guilt, is the 
note. But as Eliot uses the words, the deep, soft 
undertone is a curse. 

Was there resentment as well as guilt on Eliot’s 
side—and did the resentment add to his sense of 
guilt? Was it partly that he did not fully return her 
love—or wholly that he did not really love her at 
all? Did he feel that he had sacrificed another hu- 
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man being and jeopardized both their lives by “the 
awful daring of a moment’s surrender’—a surren- 
der which he soon regretted? Whatever the situ- 
ation may have been, it was certainly not a simple 
one. The Eliots’ marriage was unhappy, as every- 
one within miles of it was aware. But how to de- 
fine the unhappiness of this particular unhappy 
marriage? The least—and perhaps the most—we can 
do is to tell, as far as we know, some of the things 
that happened. 


liot’s first job was schoolteaching: it lasted 

one term (thirteen weeks) at Wycombe 

Grammar School in the dreary town of 
High Wycombe, where in the autumn of 1915 he 
taught small boys French, mathematics, history, 
drawing, and swimming. He was paid at the rate 
of £140 a year, with free dinner. At Christmas he 
found a better berth at the Highgate Junior 
School, near Hampstead, where he got £160 a 
year, with dinner and tea. 

For some months the Eliots lived with Vivienne’s 
parents in Hampstead. Then Bertrand Russell, who 
at Harvard had wished Eliot would speak up more, 
and was grinned at, with an admiring grin, as “Mr. 
Apollinax,” encountered his well-remembered pupil 
one day in Oxford Street. Renewed acquaintance 
warmed to ¢ordiality, and led to introductions: to 
Lady Ottoline Morrell (Russell’s mistress at the 
time) and all the Comus crew that battened on her 
at Garsington Manor for well-fed weekends—Leon- 
ard and Virginia Woolf, Katherine Mansfield, Mid- 
dleton Murry, Aldous and Maria Huxley, Vanessa 
and Clive Bell, Duncan Grant, Lytton Strachey, 
and lesser lights. It led also to a ménage à trois. 

Bertrand Russell had a first-rate mind, humane 
aspirations, and the sexual morals of an alley cat. 
Although he strongly resembled Tenniel’s illustra- 
tion of the Mad Hatter, he was apparently attrac- 
tive to some women; and many women helplessly 
attracted him. He now invited the impoverished 
Tom Eliots to come live with him in his small 
London flat. Only a very innocent or a very so- 
phisticated couple would have accepted the offer. 
The Eliots were not sophisticated. 

Russell had first met Vivienne only a few weeks 
after she married Tom, and wrote about her to 
Lady Ottoline Morrell: 

Friday evening I dined with my Harvard pupil, 

Eliot, and his bride. I expected her to be terrible, 

from his mysteriousness, but she was not so bad. 

She is light, a little vulgar, adventurous, full of 

life; an artist, I think he said, but I should have 





3Aldous Huxley used the same word in describing her: “I 
rather like her; she is such a genuine person, vulgar, but with 
no attempt to conceal her vulgarity, with no snobbery of the 
kind that makes people say they like things, such as Bach or 
Cézanne, when they don’t.” Sacheverell Sitwell did not agree 
that she was vulgar. 
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thought her an actress. He is exquisite and listless. 
She says she married him to stimulate him, but 
finds she can’t do it. Obviously, he married in order 
to be stimulated. I think she will soon be tired of 
him. She refuses to go to America to see his people, 
for fear of submarines. He is ashamed of his mar- 
riage, and very grateful if one is kind to her. 


Four months later Russell wrote to Lady Otto- 
line: 

It is quite funny how I have come to love him, as if 
he were my son. He is becoming much more of a 
man. He has a profound and quite unselfish devo- 
tion to his wife, and she is really very fond of him, 
but has impulses of cruelty from time to time. It is 
a Dostoievsky kind of cruelty, not a straightforward, 
everyday kind. I am every day getting things more 
right between them, but I can’t let them alone at 
present, and of course I, myself, get very much in- 
terested. She is a person who lives on a knife edge, 
and will end as a criminal or a saint; I don’t know 
which yet. She has a perfect capacity for both. 


Russell was indeed “very much interested.” In 
January, 1916, Eliot wrote him an effusively grate- 
ful letter: 


Dear Bertie, This is wonderfully kind of you; really 
the last straw, so to speak, of generosity. I am very 
sorry you have to come back, and Vivienne says 
you have been an angel to her. . . . I am sure you 
have done everything possible, and handled her in 
the very best way; better than I. I often wonder 
how things would have turned out but for you. I 
believe we shall owe her life to you, even. 


Russell explains this letter, or partly explains it, 
in a deadpan footnote that may or may not reveal 
more than he intends: “Mrs. Eliot was ill and 
needed a holiday. Eliot, at first, could not leave 
London, so I went first with her to Torquay, and 
Eliot replaced me after a few days.” Did Russell 
seduce Vivienne; and was Eliot, at least for a time, 
unaware of the fact? The probable answer to both 
questions, in the light of the circumstantial evi- 
dence and of the characters concerned, is yes. How 
could Vivienne, married only a few months and 
supposedly much in love with her husband, have 
taken part in so cruel an adultery? One possible 
answer is: she was a flirt, and flirts sometimes go 
too far, sometimes get themselves into situations 
they can’t get out of; sometimes a determined 
seducer is one too many for them. 

Bertie’s angelic handling of Vivienne was not the 
only reason for Eliots gratitude. Russells con- 
science, which was sleepy only in sexual affairs, 
troubled him about some debentures he held, with 
a face value of £3000, in an engineering firm that 
was making munitions: Russell was a pacifist at 
the time, so he handed over the debentures to 
Eliot. The small but steady income from them was 
a great help. (Eliot kept the debentures for some 
years and finally returned them.) 

The year 1916, halfway through the First World 
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War, though it was neither so terrible nor so re- 
warding for Eliot as other years would be, set the 
pattern for those to come. Two ever-present prob- 
lems dominated that time, as they would continue 
to dominate his life for the next sixteen years: 
earning a living and Vivienne’s ill health. Of these 
two desperate problems, the first proved to be sol- 
uble; the second was not. 


rom the start of their life together (and be- 

fore that) Vivienne suffered from blinding, 

excruciatingly painful migraine and from 
some internal ailment to which the doctors of that 
day gave the name of intestinal catarrh. She had 
always been painfully sensitive to noise: her nerves 
were too close to the surface, as they say, and of- 
ten bad. (“My nerves are bad tonight. Yes, bad. 
Stay with me.”) She was under frequent and even- 
tually constant medical treatment. The treatment 
included drugs; this fact, added to her uncertain 
and occasionally violent behavior, gave rise to the 
rumor that she “took drugs,” and, more specifi- 
cally, that she was “an ether-drinker.” Vivienne’s 
brother Maurice calls these rumors malicious non- 
sense: he says she took the drugs that were pre- 
scribed for her by her doctors but never became 
addicted to them. 

When visitors came, Vivienne would sometimes 
be indisposed and in bed. They would stay too 
long, and talk too much, and the sound would 
drive her into a sick rage. Eliot sometimes went on 
weekends without her. Some of his friends thought 
her alarming and alarmed. Hope Mirrlees said of 
her: 


She gave the impression of absolute terror, of a 
person who’s seen a hideous ghost, a goblin ghost, 
and who was always seeing a goblin in front of her. 
Her face was all drawn and white, with wild, fright- 
ened, angry eyes. An over-intensity over nothing, 
you see. Supposing you would say to her, “Oh, will 
you have some more cake?” she’d say: “Whars 
that? What do you mean? What do you say that 
for?” She was terrifying. At the end of an hour I 
was absolutely exhausted, sucked dry. And I said to 
myself: Poor Tom, this is enough! But she was his 
muse all the same. 


For long periods, sometimes for months, she 
stayed by herself in a country cottage, where the 
air and the quiet were thought to be more sa- 
lubrious than London, but where Tom could join 
her only for weekends. Her constant and increasing 
ill health not only sickened their marriage, but was 
also a heavy drain on Eliot’s pocket. 

They were poor, and ailing, but they were 
young, and they had each other. Besides being ut- 
terly miserable, were they ever happy? It is not a 
word that lives comfortably with either of them, 
but at this point in their marriage they must have 
had days, hours, or moments of happiness, or how 
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could Tom write to his old friend Conrad Aiken as 
he did in January, 1917: that Vivienne has been 


very ill, that his friend Jean Verdenal has been. 


killed at the Dardanelles, that the Catholic Anthol- 
ogy (not a religious book but a collection edited by 
Ezra Pound and published in New York the pre- 
vious November), in which five of Eliot’s poems 
appeared, has not been a success, in spite of 
Yeats’s presence in it; that he is worried about 
money and about Vivienne; and that he has writ- 
ten nothing lately—“but I am having a wonderful 
time nevertheless. I have lived through material for 
a score of long poems in the last six months.” 
They were the first six months of his married life. 

The only ways he knew of making money were 
writing and teaching, and he found teaching the 
more onerous of the two. By December he had 
had enough of schoolteaching. At Christmas he re- 
signed from his job at the Highgate School, and 
until the following March he tried to support Vi- 
vienne and himself by free-lance literary journal- 
ism, mainly book-reviewing. The pay then for re- 
viewing fiction was 2/6d a novel; the sale of the 
review copy brought another 1/6d, making a total 
of 4/— a book. Eliot figured that if he could review 
six a day he could make a living from reviewing 
novels. Try as he might, he could manage no more 
than four. 

The first two months of 1917 were a nightmare 
of ends not meeting. Then the Haigh-Woods came 
to the rescue. They had a friend high in the bank- 
ing world, Mr. L. E. Thomas, chief general man- 
ager of the National Provincial Bank. This gen- 
tleman was kind enough to give Tom Eliot an 
introduction to the Colonial and Foreign Depart- 
ment of Lloyds Bank, at 20 King William Street, 
in the heart of the City of London. There, on 
March 17, Eliot was given a job, at two pounds 
ten shillings a week, tabulating the balance sheets 
of foreign banks. He liked this job, which he found 
less fatiguing than teaching; furthermore, at five 
o’clock each afternoon he was free to go home to 
his own work. 

The bank manager was impressed by Eliot’s 
knowledge of languages. His Italian had indeed 
been fluent, but, as he told Stravinsky many years 
later: “It was Dante’s Italian, not the most suitable 
instrument for modern business phraseology. I had 
a smattering of Romanian and modern Greek too, 
and this for some reason convinced the manager of 
the bank that I also knew Polish; in fact he was 
incredulous when I said I did not, as if it were 
downright illogical not to know Polish when one 
knew Romanian and Greek.” 

Eliot got a bit of help on his modern Greek 
from Raphael Demos, his old friend in the Har- 
vard Graduate School, who had followed him to 
Merton and came up to London frequently. Once 
Demos and his wife had dinner with Eliot at I. A. 
Richards’ flat. Mrs. Demos asked Eliot a question 
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about modern poetry. His answer: “You know, I 


don’t read contemporary poetry enough to say. If 


the poet is doing more or less what I am doing, it 
is—er—confusing. If he is doing something quite 
different, it is—er—er—irrelevant.” 

Others besides the Haigh-Woods had an 
anxiously benign eye on him. One was Ezra 
Pound, who now introduced Eliot to Harriet 
Shaw Weaver, that extraordinary woman who 
resembled a straitlaced governess but who, by a se- 
ries of accidents, as editor of the fortnightly Egoist 
found herself marshaling the extreme advance 
guard of modern English writers, and became one 
of the lonely saints of literature. When Richard Al- 
dington, her assistant editor, joined the British 
army in June, Pound saw to it that Eliot got 
his job, which carried with it a salary of £36 
a year—more than half of it secretly contributed by 
Pound. 

Eliot earned his pay. He carried out his editorial 
duties conscientiously and wrote brilliant criticism 
for the paper; at year’s end, when contributions 
were skimpy and an issue threatened to run short, 
he filled the breach by writing five undetectably 
deadpan letters to the editor. Here is a sample: 


. . . The philosophical articles interest me enor- 
mously; though they make me reflect that much 
water has flowed under many bridges since the days 
of my dear old Oxford tutor, Thomas Hill Green. 
And I am accustomed to more documentation; I 
like to know where writers get their ideas from. 

Charles Augustus Conybeare 
The Carlton Club, Liverpool. 


No one guessed how much this sedulous aping 
cost him, nor why he did it. Some of it, like these 
imitation-suburbanite letters, was pure fun and 
games; but the whole thing was deadly serious. He 
had dedicated himself to “the intolerable wrestle 
with words.” The kind of English he wanted to 
write must be purified, classical, combed free of 
Americanisms, of fashionable, perishable, quick- 
decaying phrases or idioms. And it was a struggle. 
After living in England for three years he could 
still write such stilted American as this: “Dear 
Mrs. Woolf, Please pardon me for not having re- 
sponded to your note immediately.” A far cry from 
the rhymed letters he would soon be inditing her, 
mannered but more pleasantly so, and a nation 
easier. “The Woolves” took him up, had him (and 
sometimes Vivienne) for weekends at Rodmell, and 
in 1919 published his Poems. 

Virginia, who succeeded in feeling superior to 
most people, tried to laugh at him but found it 
harder and harder. It was she who called him, be- 
hind his back, “Great Tom.” She used to tease 
him about his religious beliefs and try to make 
him talk about them; “but from such assaults,” 
says her nephew, Quentin Bell, “he would retire, 
smiling, unruffled but unwilling to engage.” She 
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also (according to Elizabeth Bowen) said to him 
once, “‘It’s such a pity, Tom, that you started 
being a poet instead of remaining in a bank. By 
now you might have been the Manager of the 
Bank of England.’ He looked rather taken aback, 
but on the whole pleased. He purred like a very 
serious cat.” And what did he think of them? He 
never said, in public; but he took none of them 
very seriously and was wary of them all.4 Conrad 
Aiken remembered his warning from those days: 
“that he should never, under any circumstances, in 
English literary society, discuss his ‘first-rate’ ideas, 
lest they be stolen, and rushed into print at once, 
by those jackdaws, those magpies: one should re- 
strict oneself to one’s ‘second-rate’ ideas, as the loss 
of these wouldn’t so much matter.” 

Vivienne, in her staggering-butterfly way, tried 
to help the family finances: without Tom’s knowl- 
edge and against his wishes, she applied for a job 
in a government office, and was much surprised to 
learn that because she was married to an Ameri- 
can citizen she was disqualified. She meant to be a 
model wife, but her bad health and her temper- 
ament combined to prevent her. She was deter- 
mined to keep tabs on every penny they spent, 
and for a time her account books were a model; 
then somehow she got in a muddle, and Tom had 
to step in and straighten things out. Tom was al- 
ways having to step in. These rescue jobs, added to 
other domestic chores which he had to take over in 
an emergency, with the time he had to give to his 
literary journalism, after office hours, built up to a 
working day with no time off. With this strain 
piled on top of the worry and stresses of his life 
with Vivienne, some sort of crack-up was inevi- 
table. Aldous Huxley described him at the time as 
“haggard and ill-looking as usual.” 

But in these early days when Vivienne still en- 
joyed bouts of good health and high spirits, they 
could occasionally afford to take an evening off, or 
a Sunday afternoon: they rolled up the rug, put a 
record on the gramophone, and danced. Tom was 
not a natural dancer, as she was, but under her in- 
tense tutelage he became “adequate.” Ten years 
later, when Eliot was guest of honor at a literary 
society dinner in Cambridge, he was heard ex- 
plaining to the high table that because of the Ne- 
gro influence in American music, no American 
could waltz properly and no Englishman could 
really fox-trot. 

On a Sunday afternoon they sometimes went to 
a dance hall in Queensway with Brigit Patmore—a 
pretty girl-about-Parnassus who thought Tom’s 
“slow way of speaking in a slightly booming 
monotone, without emphasis, was quite beguiling,” 
and who later went off with Richard Aldington 





4The popular idols Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells, being in 
his opinion fossils, were of no interest to him. 
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(she might have preferred to go off with Tom 
Eliot). Now and then Vivienne would leave Tom at 
home and go dancing with someone else. Brigit 
Patmore tells of Vivienne, Eliot, and herself com- 
ing away from a dance hall and stopping at a 
chemist’s shop for aspirin: 


Vivienne was talking about a ballet and said, “I 
think I can do what Karsavina does at that mo- 
ment.” And she held on to the counter with one 
hand, rose on her toes and held out the other hand 
which Tom took in his right hand, watching Vi- 
vienne’s feet with ardent interest whilst he sup- 
ported her with real tenderness . . . most husbands 
would have said, “Not here, for Heaven’s sake!” 


When Miss Harriet Weaver thought it necessary, 
the Egoist became a publishing house. In June the 
Egoist Press published five hundred copies of the 
most arresting of Eliot’s early poems, which has 
since been called “the best-known English poem 
since the Rubaiyat”: “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock.” As G. S. Fraser says: 


Nearly every important innovation in the English 
verse of the last thirty years is implicit in this 
poem. ... Prufrock is a beginners poem, and it 
has lessons for all of us in the art of how to begin. 
. . . Poets must share the general admiration of the 
public for enormous talent, for enormous learning. 
and for a steady, sad and noble vision of the world 

. they have also ... this special gratitude to 
him, as a craftsman who has provided them with 
new, sharp tools. 


In certain quarters—and they were quarters that 
counted—the impact of “Prufrock” was immediate 
and sensational. At a weekend at Lady Ottoline’s 
at Garsington, with the flower of Bloomsbury 
strewn amid the trees, Clive Bell excitedly passed 
around a dozen copies, and Katherine Mansfield 
read the poem aloud. Would T. S. Eliot have 
picked that audience and chosen that reader? The 
Bloomsbury circle and many of his first admirers 
praised him ignorantly, and for the wrong reasons. 
The day would come when they would repudiate 
him, saying that he had turned his back on them 
and on his early self—two quite separate things 
which they found easy to confuse. 

Clive Bell, the complacent ninny who was the 
husband of Virginia Woolfs sister Vanessa, im- 
plied that he had launched Eliot (by distributing 
those copies of “Prufrock” at Garsington!), and 
later he undertook to lecture him on the error of 
his ways in an article in The Nation. Eliot, who 
despised Bell, thought the article “disgusting and 
filthy,” but said nothing. 

He was well away in his clamber up the Acropo- 
lis of English letters; nothing could stop him now 
nor divert him from reaching the top. At the time, 
as Hugh Kenner describes him in The Invisible 
Poet, Eliot was “a virtually anonymous foreigner 
aged about 30.” O 
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Today, nuclear power supplies 


5% of America’s electricity. 
Tomorrow, it could erg y over 50%. 


We need to reach 


t 


is goal 


as soon as possible. 


Energy from the atom is one of our 
country’s most promising sources 
of power. 

Ten years from now, nuclear 
energy should be generating about 
one-third of our electrical power. By 
the year 2000, over half of it will 
probably be supplied by nuclear 
energy. 


Where uranium is found. 


Uranium ore is the raw material for 
nuclear fuel. So far, the commercial 
deposits of uranium that have been 
found in America are in the western 
states. 

One of the largest deposits dis 
covered in recent years is the site 
of Exxon’s Highland Mine near 
Casper, Wyoming. Here, we are 


Maget 


This is Exxon’s uranium mine in Wyoming. When the surface mining is completed, most of the 


removing over 14,000 tons of ura- 
nium ore a week. 

Once the ore is mined, we extract 
the uranium from the ore and turn it 
into a fine powder known as 
“yellow cake.” 

It is then converted into a gas 
and sent to plants run by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Here, the fis- 
sionable, or energy-producing, 
component is concentrated. This 
process is called enrichment. 


The fuel for a reactor. 


We make the enriched uranium into 
fuel for reactors at Exxon Nuclear 
Company's plant in Richland, Wash- 
ington. 

First, we convert it into pellets 
about twice the size of an aspirin 





area will be filled in, contoured and planted to match the rest of the countryside. Grass, wild- 
flowers and shrubs that Exxon planted are already growing on much of the earth that has been 


excavated from the mine. 





A single tiny pellet of enriched uraniu 
can generate as much energy as 150 gal- 
lons of fuel oil. Thousands of these pellets 
go into a nuclear fuel bundle. A single 
bundle can generate enough electricity to 
run 4,000 average-sized homes. 
tablet. After numerous checks for 
precise weight, size, shape and uni- 
formity, the pellets are sealed in zir- 
conium or stainless steel tubes. The 
tubes are then grouped together in 
a precise geometric pattern to form 
a fuel bundle or assembly. 

When these assemblies have 
passed several thousand checks 
and inspections, they are shipped 
to nuclear electric-power generat- 
ing plants. It takes about 600 assem- 
blies to make up the core or heat 
source of a nuclear reactor. And 
such a reactor can generate 
enough electricity to run a city the 
size of Boston. 


Making nuclear power 
more plentiful. 


Exxon is currently working on sev- 
eral projects to expand the availa- 


ee 
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An engineer at Exxon Nuclear Company shows a young visitor how a fuel bundle is assembled. Dozens of zirco 
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nium or stainless steel tubes are 


filled with uranium pellets, then grouped together to form a nuclear fuel bundle. As- many as 600 bundles make up the core or heat source of a reactor. 


bility of nuclear energy. 

One involves the use of pluto- 
nium to conserve uranium ore. Plu- 
tonium is a by-product of today’s 
commercial nuclear reactor. By sub- 
stituting plutonium for uranium, the 
same amount of nuclear fuel can be 
produced while saving uranium. 

In another project, Exxon Nu- 
clear and General Electric Com- 
pany have announced a joint study 
of the technology and economics 
of uranium enrichment by private 
industry. 

All enrichment is now done by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 
As the demand for enriched ura- 


nium grows, private industry may 
take on part of this job. 


What's delaying nuclear 
power? 


Today only 5% of America’s elec- 
trical power comes from nuclear 
plants. The figure is small because 
the construction of new plants has 
been delayed. Environmental objec- 
tions, labor shortages, technical 
problems, late deliveries of special- 
ized equipment and changes in reg- 
ulatory procedures have all taken 
their toll. 

As these matters are resolved, 


we will begin to depend more and 
more on nuclear energy to produce 
the electricity to run our factories 
and heat and light our homes. 

Making America more self-suffi- 
cient as an energy-producing na- 
tion through the wide use of nuclear 
power will not be an easy job. But 
Exxon believes we need to reach 
this goal as soon as possible. 


Beyond oy yell 
saka 


yoto and 


Spend a couple of days off the beaten 
path. Discover the Japan where tourists 
are few, but always welcome. 

By night, molten lava in the crater of 
Mt. Asama glows with an unearthly 
light. But you'll never know the unique 
sensation if you don't leave Tokyo be- 
hind for a day or so. 

If you tire of the glittering Ginza, 
visit a town like Kusatsu, where 80 
ryokan (Japanese inns) cluster about the 
town square. Let Kusatsu’s hot springs 
bathe your body and soothe your spirit. 

Step aboard a high-speed hydrofoil 
not far from Osaka, and race through a 
sea dotted with pine-clad islets that 





look the same today as they did when 
they inspired Japan's most famous 
artists centuries ago. 

Glide in a flat-bottomed, airpropelled 
boat through the rapids of the Kumano 
River to the deep, still waters of Toro- 
hatcho gorge. Look down into the 
mirrorlike water and see the reflections 
of azaleas and rhododendrons perched 
on the granite cliffs high above you. 

Let your imagination go when you 
visit the regions where tea is grown. 
The long, carefully manicured rows of 
tea plants suddenly begin to resemble 
green dragons asleep on the hillsides. 

Wander the countryside of Japan and 
soak up the sights no city can offer: 
pearl divers disappearing in clear cool 
waters; villagers celebrating a rich har- 
vest with bon-odori dances on the village 
mall; a craftsman fashioning a ceramic 
vase of classic Japanese simplicity. 





The Japan you'll remember best is the 
Japan beyond the usual. For more in- 
formation on the hidden Japan, send for 
our free booklets, “Northeastern Japan” 
and “Midland of Japan’ 


JAPAN NATIONAL TOURIST ORGANIZATION 


45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10020 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 60601 
1420 Commerce Street, Dallas 75201 
1737 Post Street, San Francisco 94115 
727 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 90017 
109 Kaiulani Avenue, Honolulu 96815 
165 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
M5H 3B8. 


A Japan few tourists see. 
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HAZARD THE PAINTER 4 
A 
by William Meredith a 
NAUSEA ; Above an enormous statue But that’s not how it was. A 
of Napoleon buck-naked Chomp, and the greedy sparrow à 
In the courtyard of the Brera, they turned and wove like pilots was off behind a column a 
the great gallery in Milan in a dog-fight (he was always on the balcony above them | 
(he isn’t dropping place-names, scared shitless in the Navy with the emblem of the soul. “Aq 
that’s simply where it happened), when they had to practice dog-fights— Before his wife could lure him A 
a sparrow chased a butterfly once he threw up in the cockpit). inside to see the Piero a 
around the sunny oblong This butterfly was agile, and the unique Mantegnas ra 
for what must have seemed forever he could really wrap it up, (the pictures, for god’s sake) yy 
to an insect or a bird— turning in half the circle he had a fearful vision, A 
it was long enough for Hazard of the fat city bird. a memory it was, really: 4 
Climbing nimblier than the sparrow, in a cockpit full of chili 

he did fishtails and chandelles, with cold terror in his gut 
trying to stall him out. he flies round and round and round 

| Over Normandy or London a blue oblong in Texas, 4 

or the carriers at Leyte trying to escape his friend. 

| the insect would have won. 

| Like David with Goliath 

(though lightly-bibled Hazard) F 
' the plucky lepidopterous 4 
would slay the gross-beaked monster A 
with feathers sleek as Satan’s | 
and metal eyes and claws. = 
PAR OS AS ARS mach re AAAI A ty RAL i RE Bale eA A hl ESOS ACEO Se SSDS SIN AEA i SD Ti IN nt IOAN ed i ie Ps Mir SS N 
Gnawed by a vision of rightness a 
WINTER: HE SHAPES UP that no one else seems to see, pri 3 
what can a man do 29 
Now autumn has finished scolding He watches the yellow larches but bear .witness? a 
with sumac, sun and jays guttering on their boles is 
his heavy-lidded ways, like half-extinguished torches And what has he got to tell? “a 
his drinking and his balding. as the planet tilts and cools Only the shaped things he’s seen— A 
a few things made by men, S 
Today the first snow fell. and the laurel understory a galaxy made well. 

b It hung in the hollow air that shields the hill from harm l = 
making space tangible, —the merest rag of glory Though more of each day is dark. g 
showing him how things are. will keep ambition warm. though he’s awkward at the job. : 

he squeezes paint from a tube. x 


Hazard is back at work. 
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DEATH BY CHANCE, 
DEATH BY CHOICE’ 








by Daniel C. Maguire 


Medicine marches on. The law and 
ethics straggle behind. We have 

the knowledge to prolong life. Here, 
a Catholic theologian asks if we 
have the wisdom to end it. 


bout two million people die each year in the 
United States, and the American culture 
has finally decided to take note of this 
fact. Death in our day is having its belated due. It 
is slipping out from under denials and disguises 
and bursting into explicit, obsessive, and, at times, 
pornographic recognition. There is a thanatology 
boom in colleges and in print and there are ran- 
dom reports from the lecture circuits that the sub- 
ject of death is now outdrawing the perennials—sex 
and politics. 

Though there are many levels and facets to this 
revolutionary shift in death-consciousness, the over- 
all meaning is probably one of gain and health 
and not of decadence and morbidity. Only in a 
mature culture can death be received and accepted 
as a natural companion of life. The death pre- 
occupation we are witnessing is probably a clumsy 
but significant rite of passage. At the very least, it 
might exonerate Americans from the British histo- 
rian Arnold Toynbee’s charge that, for Americans, 
death is un-American and an affront to every citi- 
zen’s inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. But, more than that, it affects 
and may well have epochal meaning for Western 
culture. Western civilization is Faustian in the 
sense that it is impatient with limits. It is a can do 
and will do civilization. Its paramount accents are 
on action and power. Small wonder that it has 
been so slow to come to grips with death, which is, 
after all, the very ultimate in passivity, impotence, 
and limit. 

Whatever the long-term cultural significance of 
our current concern with death, however, there are 
shorter-term questions which are now urgently ad- 
dressing the moral consciences of mortal men. Ba- 
sically, they arise from the fact that man is the 
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only animal who knows he is going to die and who 
also knows he can bring about his own death. 
Only man can be troubled, like Hamlet, about the 
relative advantages of death over continued living. 
Before the prospect of death, man is, in the most 
poignant sense of Sartre’s phrase, “condemned to 
freedom.” He may allocate his own death or pas- 
sively await its arrival. He may have death by 
chance or death by choice. He may also. in a re- 
flective way, allocate death for others when he 
judges that certain values outweigh the need or 
right of others to remain alive. Indeed. history 
shows that men have chosen death for other men 
with a rather formidable liberality. Men have also 
chosen to bring their own lives to a voluntary 
close. But it is no gentle irony that humans have 
traditionally been much quicker to justify the kill- 
ing of others than the killing of self. 

At any rate the problem of willful death- dealing 
has taken on new urgency because of revolutionary 
developments in medical science, the laggardly 
state of the law, and important shifts in moral out- 
look. 


cience, which once basked in the illusion that 
it was somehow “value-free,” is suddenly up 
to its neck in value-ioaded questions. Medi- 
cine becomes more and more involved with prob- 


lems of ethics as it is repeatedly forced to ask itself 


if it may do what it suddeniy and often sur- 
prisingly can do. 

And, speaking of the surprising, medicine, which 
has been making all these quantum jeaps in our 
century, suddenly finds itself bereft of an agreed- 
upon definition of death, which, by any standard. 
is a very fundamental problem. “When you are 
dead, you are dead” is no longer a truism, since 
death is now seen not as a “moment” but as a 
process and indeed as a very manipulable process. 
The current terms “brain death” and “heart death” 
suggest an unsettling distinction, especially since 
you can have one without the other. Furthermore, 
in days of primitive medicine, death was often the 
solution for many of “nature’s mistakes” and tra- 
gedies. Now medical technology can forestall the 
solution that death once would have brought in 
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those cases where death would have been thought 
a blessing. As Sir Theodore Fox told the Royal 
College of Physicians in 1965, “Though cures are 
getting commoner, so too are half-cures, in which 
death is averted but disability remains.” The in- 
ability to define death, and the ability to create sit- 
uations where death would appear to be prefer- 
able, are parts of the perplexing yield of scientific 
medical progress. 

For most of his history, man has been a rather 
short-lived creature, especially when compared 
with some of the other warm-blooded creatures. 
Scholars can only estimate the average length of 
life for our prehistoric ancestors by studying frag- 
mentary data and by observation of contemporary 
groups whose conditions probably approximate 
those of prehistory. According to these estimates, 
prehistoric man lived on the average about eigh- 
teen years. In those medically and socially brutish 
days survival beyond forty was a rare achievement. 
Longevity mounted, however, but slowly. Professor 
Monroe Lerner of Johns Hopkins writes: 


With the rise of the early civilizations and the con- 
sequent improvements in living conditions, longev- 
ity must surely have risen, reaching perhaps 20 
years in ancient Greece and perhaps 22 in ancient 
Rome. Life expectancy is estimated to have been 
about 33 years in England during the Middle Ages, 
about 35 in the Massachusetts Bay Colony of North 
America, about 41 in England and Wales during 
the nineteenth century, and 47.3 in the death regis- 
tration states of the United States in 1900. 


Since 1900, many of the communicable diseases 
have been conquered and life has lengthened. We 
have thus entered the gerontological era. E. Fuller 
Torrey, M.D., of the Stanford University Medical 
Center, writes: “Since 1900 the average life ex- 
pectancy has increased from 47 to 70 years. . . . It 
has been estimated that about one-quarter of all 
human beings who have ever reached age 65 are 
alive today.” Those over sixty-five are expected to 
increase from 18.5 million in 1966 to 24.5 million 
in 1980—which will be about one out of every 
eight persons. What is even more striking is that 
now the principal causes of death are diseases of 
the heart and malignant neoplasms (cancer). As of 
1966 it was estimated that heart disease accounted 
for 39.3 percent of all deaths and cancer for 16.2 
percent. If one speculates—and one may, given the 
track record of medicine—that these two killers can 
be brought under substantive control, we would 
have mastered the causes of nearly half our cur- 
rent deaths. With an imaginative eye on the future, 
Sir George Thomson in his book The Foreseeable 
Future entertained the possibility that if all the 
causes of senility are conquered, all death will be 
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Daniel C. Maguire is a professor of theology at 
Marquette University. This article is adapted from 

his book, Death by Choice, to be published in April. 
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by accident or by intent. Sir George is not alone is 
his speculations. Dr. Torrey reports that research is 
progressing toward elucidating the mystery of ag- 
ing: 

Why must cells and organisms grow old at all? A 

frogs egg has been injected with a protein that ar- 

rests its growth; it apparently does not grow old. 

And a “juvenile hormone” that apparently stops ag- 

ing in caterpillars is being explored. Besides- this, 

there is the possibility of “preventive surgery” being 
developed, replacing organs before they age and 
wear out. 

Some people are so sure of the medical wonder- 
land that the future will be that they are attempt- 
ing to insure themselves a share in it. In January, 
1967, Dr. James H. Bedford of Glendale, Califor- 
nia, was dying of lung cancer. Before he died he 
made provisions for having his body frozen and 
put into cold storage in the hope that when a cure 
for lung cancer was found, he could be revived 
and cured. This freezing-away-for-a-better-day ap- 
proach is known as cryonics. In existence are the 
Cryonics Societies of California and New York, the 
Society for Biosis, and the Life Extension Society. 
Dr. Torrey is willing to say, “With further study it 
becomes apparent that their theories are far from 
absurd.” Hamsters have been frozen to -5°C. and 
reanimated. A cat’s brain was frozen for-203 days 
in Japan and reanimated. And it is common prac- 
tice to freeze human skin, corneas, blood, sperm, 
nerves, and bone and use them later. Bone has 
been frozen for as long as eleven years. And, 
hypothermia, lowering the body’s temperature to 
slow metabolic processes, is an acknowledged med- 
ical procedure. 


If death is accepted by us already, we need 
not wait for it, be it near or far, with fear or 
with contempt. We know what it is because 
we have accepted. ... We know it is the 
confirmation that we are creatures and that 


our end belongs to us... . In this way the 
riddle of life and death has ceased to be a 
riddle of thought or imagination; it has be- 
come a matter of life, here and now. 

—PAUL TILLICH 





The quest for immortality marches on. An im- 
portant ethical question, however, is asked by phy- 
sician J. Russell Elkinton: “When Adam and Eve 
ate of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, they lost 
their immortality. Do we really want it back?” 
What would be the quality and meaning that 
people would find in protracted life? Law professor 
Bayless Manning writes about the day when 
people can be kept alive for 150 to 200 years: 

Somewhere along the way, consciously or uncon- 

sciously, explicitly or implicitly, society will have to 
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make some basic decisions about the allocation of 
economic resources as between human beings of 
advanced years and those who are younger. 

We have not begun to consider the violent social 
dislocation that would be brought about if a large 
fraction of the population were to be kept alive for 
significantly longer periods of time. 


Is it not possible that people will sense that there 
is truly a time for living and a time for dying and 
that future man will have the decision of death 
taken off his organism and put onto his will? Are 
not the pressures for shaping a moral position on 
death by choice mounting with every medical ad- 
vance? Could we not also expect that as infant 
mortality goes down and disease is further van- 
quished and population pressures on the earth’s re- 
sources increase, there will be special challenges to 
the right to life of defective children? Note the 
words of Millard S. Everett in his book Ideals of 
Life: 


My personal feeling—and I don’t ask anyone to 
agree with me—is that eventually, when public 
opinion is prepared for it, no child shall be admit- 
ted into the society of the living who would be cer- 
tain to suffer any social handicap—for example, any 
physical or mental defect that would prevent mar- 
riage or would make others tolerate his company 
only from a sense of mercy. . . . Life in early in- 
fancy is very close to nonexistence, and admitting a 
child into our society is almost like admitting one 
from potential to actual existence, and viewed in 
this way only normal life should be accepted. 


The British jurist, Glanville Williams, also dis- 
cusses the program of “involuntary euthanasia” for 
defective infants. Noting that the Euthanasia 
Society of America included this idea in its origi- 
nal program, he observes that “the legalization of 
euthanasia for handicapped children would bring 
the law into closer relation to its practical adminis- 
tration, because juries do not regard parental 
mercy-killing as murder.” He also notes: “The pro- 
posal certainly escapes the chief objection to the 
similar proposal for senile dementia: it does not 
create a sense of insecurity in society, because in- 
fants cannot, like adults, feel anticipatory dread of 
being done to death if their condition should wor- 
sen.” Thus, what to some is unthinkable has been 
thought and written. Medical power with every vic- 
tory over disease creates conditions that stir up 
moral questions about death by choice. 


edicine cannot distinguish between good 

death and bad death. As medicine has 

developed, it is geared to promoting life 

under all circumstances. Death is the natural 
enemy of the healing science. 

Death, however. can at times be a friend. It can 

at times be a welcome deliverance from a situation 

that has ceased to be bearable. Pneumonia has 
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Death by Chance, Death by Choice 


been referred to as “an old man’s friend,” since it 
often served, in days of simpler science, to shorten 
the old man’s final agony. Actually, it was death 
that was the friend; pneumonia merely gave access 
to it. Now, of course, pneumonia usually can be 
contained and the old man lingers on in agony. 
Dr. Eliot Slater, editor-in-chief of the British 
Journal of Psychiatry, puts it in blunt language: 
“Death performs for us the inestimable office of 
clearing up a mess too big to mend: if we are go- 
ing to intervene, then we must have at least some 


Professor Richards has . . . written about 
death—which does not depress him. “Seems 
to me the most interesting set of undeter- 
mined possibilities, so I’m rather curious,” he 
said. “I watch the leaves falling off the tree 
outside my window. I know there couldn’t be 
a healthy tree next year unless the leaves fall 
off. The life of the thing that matters—a tree 
or forest—depends on their departure. And 
the leaves seem to delight in the purge: they 
put on a great show.” 

But he is upset about life. “I’m afraid I’m 
going to live to 100,” he explained. “That's a 
serious thing, and I’m rather in favor of eu- 
thanasia.” 

Why is he afraid? “May be gaga quite 
soon,” he replied. “I wouldn’t like to go on 
living after I'd forgotten the things that really 
matter.” 


—From a New York Times interview with 
I. A. RICHARDS, eighty, by Israel Shenker. 


hope of doing this ourselves.” What Dr. Slater is 
unambiguously saying is: if diseases such as pneu- 
monia can be friends, why can we not be? Is it not 
within man’s inherent moral freedom to recognize 
instances when death would be a blessing and to 
bring it about in ways that would be even more 
merciful than a bout of pneumonia? (Pneumonia 
is, by no reckoning, a pleasant friend.) 

Look at another example of the inverse side of 
medical progress. Sometimes patients with a termi- 
nal illness will be unable to take nourishment by 
mouth. In these cases they are now fed intra- 
venously. Sometimes the intravenous feeding is not 
a friend. Consider this case: 


A cancer patient is in extreme pain and his system 
has gradually established what physicians call “tol- 
eration” of any drug. so that even increased doses 
give only brief respites from the ever-recurring 
pain. The attending physician knows that the dis- 
ease is incurable and that the person is slowly dy- 
ing, but because of a good heart, it is possible that 
this agony will continue for several weeks. The phy- 
sician then remembers that there is one thing he 
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can do to end the suffering. He can cut off intra- 
venous feeding and the patient will surely die. He 
does this and before the next day the patient is 
dead. 


Many of the older theologians approved of dis- 
continuing the intravenous feeding in this kind of 
case. 

Or what of the obligation to maintain the use of 
an oxygen tent? Ethicists have long since granted 
that it is moral to discontinue the use of oxygen in 
certain circumstances where death will inevitably 
follow. Thus Charles McFadden, a conservative 
moralist, writes: “If one were to think of recourse 
to oxygen as a permanent means of surviving I feel 
certain it should be classified as an extraordinary 
measure, which would not be morally binding.” 

There are other cases where nature taking its 
own course would seem to be the best doctor. Con- 
sider the case of a diabetic patient who has been 
using insulin for years and who develops an inop- 
erable and very painful kind of cancer. By contin- 
uing with the insulin, the patient may live many 
months in agony. By discontinuing the insulin the 
patient would lapse into coma and die painlessly. 
Here is a case where diabetes would appear to be 
a friend. 

Interestingly, this case was considered by Catho- 
lic moralists some years ago—in a very conservative 
period of Catholic moral theology—and reasons 
were found that might justify this action. There 
was a stern view that the patient would have to 
continue using the insulin since it was a normal 
medicament. Gerald Kelly, however, was not so 
sure. He noted that ordinary means to preserve life 
must be taken when there is “a reasonable hope of 
success.” Regarding the rigorous opinion, Kelly 
said: “I no longer consider this solution as certain 
because 1 am not sure we are justified in stating 
that the patient must prescind from the cancer in 
determining her obligation of using the insulin.” 

And what of the patient suffering from a similar 
cancer who does not have the “blessing” of diabe- 
tes? Must mortal man await the good pleasure of 
biochemical and organic factors and allow these to 
determine the time and the manner of his demise? 
Putting it in religious language, can the will of 
God regarding a person’s death be manifested only 
through disease or the collapse of sick or wounded 
organs, or could it also be discovered through the 
sensitive appreciations and reasonings of moral 
men? 

There is, of course, a big difference between not 
using insulin or not treating pneumonia, and over- 
dosing a patient to accelerate the death process. 
The failure to use ordinary means (antibiotics, in- 
sulin, oxygen) when they are available and neces- 
sary for life, and when death results from their de- 
liberate nonuse, gives new vigor to the old 
question of whether the prohibition against all di- 
rect action to terminate life is hermetically closed. 
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Though omission and commission are different re- 
alities with a potential for radically different moral 
meanings, they have a suggestive similarity in that 
in both cases, someone is dead who would have 
been alive if a different decision (to act or not act) 
had been made. 

Some of the most difficult cases in point which 
medical progress has thrown at us involve children. 
Moralist Paul Ramsey of Princeton University 
presents one of the questions that medicine is put- 
ting to morals: “Should cardiac surgery be per- 
formed to remove the lesions that are part of the 
picture in cases of mongolism, from which many 
mercifully died before the brilliant developments 
of recent years?” Obviously, this is a very real _ 
question for many persons. At Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Hospital, the parents of a mongoloid baby 
requiring surgery for survival refused to give per- 
mission. This case is not, by any means, unique 
but it received national attention in the fall of 
1971. It took the baby fifteen days to succumb, 
during which time the hospital staff had to watch 
the infant struggle unsuccessfully for life. Many 
moral and legal questions were raised by this one 
incident. Should the parents have been made to 
take the child home and bear the pain of standing 
the death watch that their decision inaugurated? 
Should the state have taken legal charge of the 
baby away from the parents and then authorized 
the operation, or should a court order have over- 
ruled the parents’ decision? If it was thought that 
the child’s death would indeed have been a mercy, 
could it not have been accelerated by increasingly 
large doses of morphine? In other words, should a 
certain amount of commission be added to the 
fundamental omission of the operation? 

Though the death of this child may have been a 
mercy, the dying was not. In fact, is this not a case 
where the omission might have been immoral 
without the act of overdosing to shorten the final 
fifteen days of torture? In other words, maybe 
omission was harder to justify in this case than 
commission. Or is the entire question of opting for 
this baby’s death morally repugnant? Professor Ar- 
thur J. Dyck of Harvard Divinity School would 
seem to think so, since he refers to this very in- 
cident to show that those who reject out of hand 
any comparison of what happened in Nazi Ger- 
many with what we could expect here had better 
take heed. Dyck sees the Johns Hopkins case as 
“murder.” 

Dr. Warren Reich, a senior research associate at 
the Kennedy Center for Bioethics at Georgetown 
University, posed a hypothetical case at the meeting 
of the International Congress of Learned Societies in 
the Field of Religion in September, 1972. The case 
involved a girl, Missy, who was born with spina bi- 
fida with meningomyelocele of the lumbar spine. 
Spina bifida refers to an opening in the spine and 
meningomyelocele is a condition in which portions of 
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the spinal cord, as wall as mip and spinal fluid, 
have slipped out through the spinal o | opening ¢ Sa are 
enclosed in a sac. The child lacked refle 
both legs and could not control her “anal 
sphincters. She had club feet. 
Hydrocephalus, “water on the han pres 
in 90 percent of these cases. To treat that, a 
“shunt” has to be surgically inserted to drain the 


cerebrospinal fluid from the brain into the heart or 
€ hild would 


peritoneum. i 
have a- fifty- y ch nee of belig. ntally re- 
' tarded. Missy’s complications might eventually. re- 
quire surgical procedure which would allow her 
urine to drain into a bag which she would wear on 
-her abdomen permanently. Bowel control would be | 
a lifelong problem for her. Kidney failure is a con- 
stant danger and the most common cause of death 
for children with this affliction. Broken bones and: 
burns are the frequent lot of such children also, 
due to problems in mobility and sensation. 

In the panel discussion of this case, Dr. Harmon — 
Smith of Duke University Divinity School noted 
that until ten years ago, about 80 percent of such 
babies died and that today 75 percent survive. 
Thus, again, medical advance brings on ‘troubling — 
new moral questions. Should this baby have been 
allowed to die from the meningitis that would nor- 
mally ensue in such cases? Or should the doctors 
have begun at once what would be for the child a 
lifetime of extraordinary care? The panel (which, 
along with Reich and Smith, included Dr. Eric 


Cassell of Cornell Medical School) considered ony. E 


these two options. = 

In the discussion, it was suggested to the panel 
that there were other options, such as the direct 

termination of life. This was an option that 
. member of the panel would even consider. GA find — 
it is absolutely incredible, even in a mere debate, 
to consider this a serious alternative in a group of 
moralists and theologians,” said Professor Smith. 
The other panelists agreed that this line should 
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never be crossed. But why is it so clear that these 


two alternatives exhaust the moral possibilities. of 
the described case and that the path « af direct ‘ter= 
mination is beyond the pale? $ 
First of all, it is not clear that meningitis Rei 
be an efficient “friend.” As Dr. Reich pointed out, — 
babies have been known to survive the ‘meningitis 


and live a number of years without being aware of 


anything and requiring a great amount of “physical 
care. Thus the problem could be int nsified by 
mere omission and reliance on th disease to si 
achieve the desired results. Furthermore, as one of 
the doctors in the audience pointed | out in this dis- 
cussion, death by meningitis in such cases is not 
normally serene. Disease in this instance may not 
come to the aid of ethics. j Fare 
There can be good reasons Ga to keep a 
child like this alive. Advances are being made in- 
the treatment of nearly all the symptoms of this — 
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Death by Chance, Death by Choice 


affliction. It may even be argued that if people do 


take a chance on life for such children, medi- 


conquer and prevent this disorder. It may be fur- 


ther argued that we should be extremely cautious- 
-about opting for death for a child. Caution is fur- 
aa indicated ty the basic fact.that a-decision is 


er, i is pasri that death pore se be seen as 
pre rable to the kind of life this child could have. 
The moral question then whether the death 


should be entrusted to the ‘imminent disease or 
whether 1 it could be brought on by the administra- 
_tion-of drugs or whether a compromise could be 
-found ET the drugs are used to 


mfort and 
a th ningitis. In 

t state of legal nid ‘moral debate, the lat- 
ter possibility would offer the advantage of protec- 
tive ambiguity. There is no precise way of knowing 
whether a drug is accelerating death as it relieves 
ort, since the unrelieved discomfort: might 
celerate death too and since the degree of immu- 
to the drug is a variable. Still, this flight to 

i uity would represent a retreat from the ques- 

n: can it be moral and ould it be be to take 
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I don’t know whether I believe in a future 
life [but] I believe that all that you go 
through here must have some value, therefore 
there must be some reason. And there must 
be some “going on.” How exactly that hap- 
pens I’ve never been able to decide. There is 
a future—that Pm sure of. But how, that I 
don’t know. And I came to feel that it didn’t 
really matter very much because whatever the 
future held you’d have to face it when you 
came to it, just as whatever life holds you 
have to face it in exactly the same way. And 
the important thing was that you never let 
down doing the best that you were able to 
do—it might be poor because you might not 
have much within you to give, or to help 
other people with, or to live your life with. 
But as long as you did the very best that you - 
were able to do, then that was what you were - 
put here to do and that was what you were 
accomplishing by being here. 

—ELEANOR ROOSEVELT in This I Believe 


Aoir of ‘the ‘teirible new “powers of medicine 
ability to prolong life at a vegetative level. 
-Take the case of a patient whose spontaneous 
brain activities are limited to those arising from 
the brain stem which controls breathing and circu- 
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A LIVING WILL 


Last year, over fifty thousand Americans wrote 
to the Euthanasia Educational Fund in New York 
for free copies of “A Living Will,” and since then 
the requests have multiplied steadily. The “will” is 
a short testament addressed to a patient’s family, 
physician, clergyman, and lawyer. It says in part, 
“If there is no reasonable expectation of my recov- 
ery from physical or mental disability, I request 
that I be allowed to die and not be kept alive by 
artificial means or heroic measures. 

“I do not fear death,” the document continues, 

“as much as I fear the indignity of deterioration, 
dependence, and hopeless pain. I ask that drugs be 
mercifully administered to me for terminal suffer- 
ing even if they hasten the moment of death.” 


The Living Will has no legal weight, but the ad- 


dressees can seldom ignore it with conscience. 


Whatever their ultimate outcome, and so far no 
action has been taken, bills are being proposed in 
a few state legislatures, of which the ewm is a 
superior example: 

It was proposed in New York State by a committee 
of 1776 physicians who want legislation to. make eu- 
thanasia lawful, so that they and their patients may 
be protected from possible prosecution for a practice 
which, as everyone knows, goes on anyway. The bill 

is backed by the Euthanasia Society of America, and 


by thousands of doctors. It provides three things, es- 
sentially: “(1) any sane person over twenty-one years 
old, suffering from an incurably painful and fatal 
disease, may petition a court of record for eu- 
thanasia, in a signed and attested document, with an 
affidavit from the attending physician that in his 
opinion the disease is incurable; (2) the court shall 
appoint a commission of three, of whom at least two 
shall be physicians, to investigate all aspects of the 
case and to report back to the courts whether the 
patient understands the purpose of his petition and 
comes under the provisions of the act; (3) upon a fa- 


= vorable report by the commission the court shall 


grant the petition, and if it is still wanted by the 


patient euthanasia may be administered by a physi- 


cian or any other person chosen by the patient or by 
the commission.” 
* * * 

A euthanasia bill is pending in the Hawaii Leg- 
islature, and the Montana Constitutional Conven- 
tion has been urged to “allow every citizen to 
choose the manner in which he dies.” 

* * * 

Death in~the right circumstances is both right- 
and our right. If we have lived to the fullest of our. 
capacities, dying is merely suspension within a 
mystery. If our lives have seemed wasted or futile, 
death is more reprieve than reprimand. 
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Believing this, we should not be intimidated or 
thwarted by the counterarguments of the state, the 
Church, the law, society, or medicine itself. We 
have heard them all, but the final choice must be 
ours. 

This is why I now express my own terms in the 
matter of life and death. It is meant to be neither 
a model nor an example. Yet if it gives direction 
and courage, it will have served its purpose. 


To: My Doctor— 
My Lawyer— 
My Closest Relative— 
My Dear Friend— 

I ask each of you, in concert or individually, 
to assure that certain measures be taken to end 
my life should I fall. victim to the following cir- 
cumstances. Singly or together, they would de- 
prive me of all that I cherish most in living, 
preferring death to their loss.* 


I. Any disease or accident that would leave 
me unable.to take care of my own bodily func- 
tions or deprive me of independent mobility. 

2. Progressive deterioration of mind as 
evinced by total loss of memory, only partial 


* Note: This document to be re-signed by me every two years 
up to and until the event that loss of consciousness through ac- 
cident or illness precludes my signature. In this case, the wishes 
expressed are to be carried out by the person herein addressed. 


acari y and Tapidity in an appropriate. hospital 


If this is true, the concept of cerebral 

h may be th best that can be done by ees of 
see 1 par the detection of c death. : 
ee 


consciousness, chronically irrational behavior, 
delirium, or any other evidence of advanced se- 
nility. 

3. Any condition requiring the use—beyond 
two weeks—of mechanical equipment for 
breathing, heart action feeding, dialysis, or 
brain function without a prognosis of full re- 
covery of my vital organs. 

4. Any progressive deterioration of muscle, 
bone, or tissue requiring an increasing depen- 
dence on intravenous substances, and without 
realistic hope for recovery consistent with my 
definition of such. 

5. I do not wish to survive a.stroke that. im- 
pairs my ability to speak or move, nor any ac- 
cident or disease resulting in vision too im- 
paired to see or read, or in total deafness. 

A world without beauty heard or seen is no 
world for me. 

A life without freedom and movement is no 
life for me. 

If age and illness deny me these, I choose 
death. And if a difference of opinion among 
you results in ignoring or only partially acced- 
ing to these requests, then I beg that one of 
you provide me with the means to take my own 
life while in a conscious state. 

—Marya Mannes (from her latest book, Last 
Rights, to be published this month. Copy- 
right® 1973, Marya Mannes). 
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has not moved a single muscle of his body since the 
accident. But he is in “excellent health,” although 
he feels no stimulus of any kind, from within or 
without. Once an angular blond youth of sixteen, 
he is now a baby-faced “brunette” seemingly ten 
years old. He is fed through an in-dwelling nasal 
tube. 


It would seem obvious that such a situation re- 
quires a declaration of death. Death, in other 
words, should be declared even before the breath- 
ing stops, and even if a respirator is going to keep 
the body oxygenated for purposes of organ dona- 
tion. The problem of whether or not we would 
bury a breathing corpse, or whether or not a fu- 
neral parlor would receive one, is not a practical 
difficulty. Even if the brain stem has some life in 
it, the withdrawal of all support will quickly silence 
the lingering signs of life. 

But what of the organs of the cerebrally dead? If 
we pull the plugs and allow the patient to die 
fully—heart, lungs, and even brain stem—we might 
also have waited so long that asphyxia will have 
damaged all organs for potential transplant. Dr. 
Henry Beecher asks about the situation in which a 
decision has been made to turn off the respirator 
while the heart is, with this mechanical aid, still 
beating. His question is: “What difference does it 
make whether the heart is stopped by inexorable 
asphyxia or by removal?” The question can also be 
asked about a case in which the heart is still beat- 
ing by reason of brain stem functioning although 
cortical activity is entirely extinguished. Could this 
patient be declared dead so as to make it possible 
to keep him (it) breathing for purposes of transfer 
of tissue? Beecher is worried about the waste of 
needed organs as a consequence of timid and passé 
definitions of death. By his calculations, over 
10,600 kidneys for approximately 7600 needy kid- 
ney recipients and 6000 livers for 4000 potential 
liver recipients could be made available in the 
United States each year. He believes that what is 
radical is not redefining death so as to save these 
tissues, but rather the waste of them. 

But to tie the definition of death to the organ 
needs of others might build a conflict of interest in 
the medical profession which is not in the best in- 
terests of the departing patient. The specter of or- 
gan piracy might come to‘dwell over the deathbed. 
But if it can be seen that the cortically brain dead 
patient is departed, not departing, it should be 
possible to devise sufficient safeguards to ensure 
that organ needs do not hasten the declaration of 
death. 


n a survey of 250 Chicago internists and sur- 
geons, 156 responded to a questionnaire ask- 

_ ing: “In your opinion do physicians actually 
practice euthanasia in instances of incurable adult 
sufferers?” Sixty-one percent affirmed that physi- 
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cians actually practice it, at least by omission, or 


what is sometimes called passive euthanasia. What is- 


most revealing, however, is that 72 percent said the 
practice should not be legalized. Thus, although it 
occurs, they think, in the practice of a majority of 
their colleagues, it should not be permitted. 


Professor Diane Crane of Johns Hopkins Univer- — 


sity asserts that “some doctors resort to ‘invisible 
acts’ in which patients’ lives are deliberately short- 
ened by manipulating dosages of pain-killing 
drugs.” Most doctors who do this are at great 
pains to maintain the invisibility of their actions. 
There are some instances of high visibility, how- 
ever. Dr. Walter W. Sackett, a Miami general 
practitioner, admits publicly that he has allowed 
patients to die “hundreds of times” during his 
thirty years of medical practice. What is more, 
the outspoken Dr. Sackett estimates that 75 per- 


cent of all doctors have made similar allowances - 
on one or more occasions. For this reason, Sack- 


ett, who is also a member of Florida’s state leg- 
islature, has been trying to push a “death with 
dignity” bill through the legislature. He has had 


no success so far. He claims that he finds major 


support for his bill among the elderly. “They 
fear the prolongation of dying,” he says, “more 
than death itself.” 

Perhaps Sackett is drawing the long bow in esti- 
mating the incidence of at least passive euthanasia; 
the statistics of bill-pushers are always worth a sec- 
ond check. But then again there might be no exag- 
geration in his figures. Louis Lasagna, M.D., ar- 
gues that decisions on lengthening or shortening 
life are unavoidable for doctors. “There is no place 
for the physician to hide,” he says. He will con- 
stantly run into situations where he will have to 
choose between a treatment that provides less 
physical and mental stress but shortens life, and 
one that will surely prolong life, but at the cost of 
much suffering. Lasagna mentions a survey that 
shows that about a third of all doctors feel that 
mercy killing is justified in the case of a terminal 
patient who is in great pain without hope of relief 
or recovery. (He notes that the figure is close to 40 
percent for Protestants and Jews and 7 percent for 
Roman Catholics.) He adds that many physicians 
covertly practice euthanasia in the case of children 
born with gross congenital abnormalities by not re- 
suscitating the child at birth. 

Dr. Lasagna comes out in favor of “euthanasia,” 
suggesting the possibility of committees made up 
of medical and nonmedical members, including 
“perhaps” representatives of the patient’s family. 
He concedes that the taking of life is an awesome 
business but that safeguards are conceivable which 
could prevent abuse of procedure. 


Back in 1957, Pope Pius XII, no radical in the 


field of ethics, addressed the question of whether a i 


respirator can be turned off if the patient is in a fi- 
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nal and hopeless state of unconsciousness. The — 
Pope reasoned that the respirator in these circum- 
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| patient has suddenly become 


stances is not morally obligatory, and therefore it everything and go, or see that another doctor goes. 


can be turned off. He recognized that this action 


causes “the arrest of cirea baon; i De he. said it is 
case, omission is punishable: And, since motive 
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Many American physicians feel that this position 
is reasonable and permissible under American law. 
Many more are not so sure, and one can sympa- 
thize with their uncertainty.” Lawyer William Can- 
non considers the matter of “pulling the plug” 


under American law and comes up with this con- 3 


If he does not respond to the call, he is liable 
criminally and civilly should death ensue. In this 


does not matter in this criminal. law, if the doctor 


-arriving at the bedside failed to give the needed 
aid because he knew that his old patient would be 


better off out of his misery and because he knew 
further that the patient had been longing and 
praying for death—it is the same as if he had 


clusion: “If it is concluded to be an omission, the law ~ Pe “stayed out on the town and ‘not answered: the call. 


is murky at best. If, however, it is concluded to be an - 
affirmative act, the law has a ready charge: Murder 
in the first degree.” In other words, “pulling the 
plug” might be murder, in Cannon’s opinion. The — 
area of omission in the law then is, as Cannon allows, | 
“murky,” to say the least. f be ALESI 

In general, in our law, there is no obligation to 
be a Good Samaritan. But what of a physician 
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Professor Bayless Manning is probably- accurate 
when he says- that “decisions are predominantly 
_ being made by thousands of doctors in millions of 
different situations and by undefined, particula- 
rized, ad hoc criteria.” This state of affairs: is not 
something desirable under law for it leaves things 
to the vagaries‘of a “rule. of. man” instead of -pro- 
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sicians are liable in much the same way- ea 
would be for unpermitted operations or positive 
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A BLACK BIRCH IN WINTER | 


eas might not ow this old tree by. its bark, 
Which once was striate, smooth, and, glossy-dark, — 
So deep 1 now are the rifts which separate 
Tts roughened s surface into flake and plate: 
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Fancy might less anpa you of a birch 
Than of mosaic columns in a church 
Like Ara Coeli or the Lateran, f 
Or the trenched features of an agéd man. 


Still, do not be too much persuaded by 
These knotty furrows and these tesserae 

To think of patterns made from outside in — 
POR finished wisdom ina shriveled skin. 
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Old rows are e doomed to annia rebirth, 


“And this i all pa PANES and TAA art— 
~ To grow, stretch, crack, and not yet come apart. 









BIG BOY 


A story by Jesse Hill Ford 








ake Morris married a big-boned woman. 

Hake was a low-built white man and the 

woman he married stood taller than Hake 

and she was part Cherokee Indian. Hake was in no 
shape or condition to do better. 

He was a poor man. He cropped in Sligo 
County first on one place and then on another. He 
seemed always to be saving enough old plowline to 
tie what little he and his Indian woman had to a 
wagon—borrowed wagon, borrowed mules—for the 
next move to the next place. 

Children came along. Hake paid them little nev- 
ermind. Then along came Big Boy. And he was 
the last. 

By now Hake had landed east of Somerton on a 
sizable farm owned by Mr. Jefferson Purser. Seven 
families lived on the farm and each had its own 
parcel of acreage to tend and plant, till and har- 
vest. 

Big Boy grew up on that farm and because the 
authorities had got strict, Big Boy had to board the 
school bus of a morning and be gone all day 
sometimes until after dark nine months of the 
year. Thus he was little use to Hake except in the 
summers when he did good work until the corn 
was laid by. 

It was during this time that tractors started com- 
ing on strong in West Tennessee and Mr. Purser 
took in mind to buy a cotton picker and a bean 
combine and a corn sheller—three expensive ma- 
chines. It changed Hake’s luck. When the other 
hands had been turned off the place Hake Morris 
remained. Mr. Jefferson Purser had kept Hake be- 
cause Hake knew what a clutch was and could 
shift gears and never left any machinery out in the 
weather, 

Thus Hake, who always was a bad hand with 
mules and never could work them properly nor 
speak to them so they wouldn’t kick him now and 
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again and try to break his bones, Hake was just 
fine and could stay where he was, once the tractors 
and the machines came on, for Hake Morris was a 
wonder with machines. 

And Big Boy came fifteen. He was big too. He 
was three of Hake and two of his mother. Big Boy 
seemed like he ate more than all the rest of the 
Morris family put together. 

Big Boy was fifteen and it was cotton-picking 
time and Hake was running the picker night and 
day, getting the crop out while he had a chance 
during a dry spell. Experience had taught lessons 
to Hake and Mr. Jefferson Purser. They knew 
never to let wet weather close in and be depending 
on something that weighs several tons and has to 
go about on wheels. Come wet weather and you 
could leave your cotton in the field or take the 
chance of bogging down your picker. So when it 
came a dry spell during picking season it was night 
and day.... 

Just in the midst of this here came Lawyer 
Hedgepath from Somerton wanting to see Hake. 
Lawyer Hedgepath drove the biggest car made and 
was not somebody anybody ever told the word 
“no.” 

When Hake came in for dinner it was already 
after dark. There sat Lawyer Hedgepath before the 
teevee in the one stuffed easy chair. Hake had seen 
the big gleaming automobile outside. He had 
guessed it might be trouble. 

Lawyer Hedgepath stood up. He was a good bit 
taller than Hake and didn’t offer to shake hands. 
He wanted to know how the cotton was. 

“Yessir. OK if the weather holds,” says Hake. 

“For some years, as you may know, I’ve had 
more than a passing interest in our Somerton High 
School,” says Lawyer Hedgepath. “I try to help the 
football coach. I’ve been president of the Quarter- 
back Club. Take a ball team, one that wins, and 
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it’s a source of pride, Hake. So like my daddy who 
was a lawyer before me I try to maintain an inter- 
est in our high school football.” 

“Yessir,” says Hake. 

“I want your boy to play for Somerton, Hake. 
The coach wants him. He’s got the makings of a 
fine football player.” 

“Tve disallowed for him to play ball,” says 
Hake. And not knowing what else to do or say he 
sat down to his supper then. His woman brought 
his food. Hake commenced eating and was more at 
his ease for knowing it was not trouble but football 
the lawyer had in mind. Big Boy had mentioned to 
Hake about Lawyer Hedgepath and the coach. talk- 
ing to. him about playing ball. Hake had merely 
told the boy: “That’s disallowed, as you know.” 


ninvited, Lawyer Hedgepath came to where 
Hake was and took a chair at the table. 
He was big and he was finely dressed. He 
had brown eyes and a level look about him and he 
started talking. He said what a chance it was if a 
boy got the right start with a big high school 
where football was liked. The coaches would train 
him. Scouts from the big colleges would come 
watch him play. Here was a way a boy could get 
himself a big expensive education and help Somer- 
ton at the same time. If he was the right boy. 
“Yessir,” says Hake. “But he is needed here. He 
has spoke to me once about it already but I have 
disallowed him, as I already said just now. Just 
like I have disallowed him to hunt. Can’t afford li- 
cense nor gun nor shotgun shells. Disallowed him 
a dog. Can’t feed a dog. Hereabout this place in 
my condition everything mighty nigh has to be dis- 
allowed. Take a rich man, he would not under- 
stand it. That I know, a rich man. Could he under- 
stand it he would not be rich.” 





“My daddy farmed. My granddaddy farmed,” 
says Oman Hedgepath. “My great-granddaddy 
farmed before them. Back as far as the history of 
my family goes, we have farmed. So be sure, Mr. 
Morris, that I appreciate the problems. I know the 
obstacles, the hardships, and all the disappoint- 
ments of farming. I know them at first hand be- 
cause I grew up on the farm myself, sir.” 

Hake was near about. to believing. Even though 
he knew the truth. Big money wasn’t made by 
farming. Farm money: hadn’t bought the lawyer’s 
car standing outside in the early frost just falling. 
That car was the biggest thing made. Even if 
Oman Hedgepath lived on a farm, which he did, 
that didn’t maké him a farmer. Hake knew what 
he knew. And he knew that Oman Hedgepath had 
servants to wait on him and servants to drive him 
about when he didn’t feel like driving himself. And 
more servants worked in Lawyer Hedgepath’s 
flower beds and weeded his shrubs than lived on 
this whole place. And this place measured some 
fifteen hundred acres. 

Still, just listening, Hake gradually came to feel 
he knew this man and he felt something close to 
pride at having Oman Hedgepath here visiting 
him, Hake Morris, in a personal way. All this did 
something for Hake that he was glad for, such that 
far from jumping up from the table when he was 
finished eating he accepted one of Lawyer Hedge- 
path’s cigars. And they sat smoking as though they 
had all the time there was in the world, and didn’t 
have several acres of cotton out there waiting to be 
picked while the ground was yet dry. 

And while they sat thus smoking and visiting, 
Big Boy pulled into the company, right up to the 
table like a full-grown man. His cheeks were 
chapped by the cold. He wore a faded denim 
jacket that was too small for him and had on the 
big old Army GI shoes Hake had found for him in 
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_ the surplus store at Pinoak. It’s said those shoes 
come from battlefields, pulled from the feet of 
_ dead soldiers. Hake paid no attention to that. He 
_ found the shoes, they were big enough, and he had 
reached straight down into his overalls and bought 
them for Big Boy. 

“We'd arrange things so Big Boy could work on 
the weekends and pick up a little money,” Oman 
Hedgepath was saying. “Somerton Warriors need a 
linesman. Big Boy needs a good education.” 

“How much money?” says Hake. “On the week- 
ends.” 

Oman Hedgepath named sixty dollars a month. 
Hake let his cigar lie so long in the coffee can lid 
ashtray that it went out and Oman—he insisted on 
being called Oman now—went on about the call of 
a man’s patriotic duty, and the call of a man to 
football, and likened both to the call men get 
when it comes to them that God has chosen them 
to preach. “Tell you, Hake, I b’lieve this boy has a 
call to play football for the Warriors. Wouldn’t 
surprise me next year to see him make twenty dol- 
lars a week during school and move up to twice 
that or more during the summer.” 

Ps “I can’t hardly stand in his way, on that,” Hake 
= heard himself saying. And he looked at Big Boy. 
“What about it, son? How you feel about going and 
moving to Somerton and playing for the—ah—” 

“The Warriors,” says Oman. “Need a light there, 
Hake?” The lawyer brought a kitchen match out of 
his pocket and struck it on his thumbnail with a 
swift, businesslike movement. He held the flame 
across the table and Hake puffed hard to relight 
his cigar. 

“Strong, but it’s good. Kind is it?” 

“Cuban,” says Oman Hedgepath. ‘Friends 
smuggle ’em in for me when they come from Eu- 
rope. Can’t get °em anymore in this country.” 

“Can't?” says Hake, puffing the big, black, 
strong cigar. “Ever now and then I might buy me 
a King Edward. Give you a King Edward some- 
time, how about that—ah—Oman?” Hake didn’t 
want to seem like a man who would remain be- 
holden. 

“You let Big Boy move to town and wouldn’t 
surprise me if somebody didn’t lay down a full box 
of King Edwards on this table,” says Oman. “Plus 
maybe a bottle of something!” 

The way Oman said it was so funny Hake had 
to laugh in spite of himself. Then he heard himself 

asking Big Boy again what about it and Big Boy 
just nodded yes, that he wanted to move into 
Somerton. 

“About when would he go, then?” says Hake. “If 
I was to say yes, I mean.” 
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“Take him in tonight,” says | Oman Hedgepath. 
“Let him ride in town with me.” 

“Tonight?” ig 
“Wait here a minute. Something in the car I 
forgot—wait a minute.” And the lawyer left the 

table and went outdoors. 

Hake looked at the boy. “What about it? You 
willing? You want to go?” 

Big Boy looked down at his hands. 

“Looks like a fine chance to me, son,” says 
Hake. “Go call your mama and tell her I said to 
come in here.” 

Big Boy went into the next room and came back — 
with her. One thing about her she was shy about _ 
talking to strangers. It was easy to see how close 
the boy favored her. He had her same high cheek- 
bones and her same proud black eyes. His teeth 
were good like hers and his skin was that same — 
dark golden color. And he was big and he’d grow — 
bigger still and he was part her and part Hake. — 
And Hake, being the age he was, would never — 
hope to have more children. Hake Morris would — 


die without a purebred white child to his name 
and credit and all his descendants would hence- — 


forth and forever be off-brand sort of folks. But — 
he’d had no choice. It had been her or nothing 


and besides all that he loved her. She could saw 


wood and swing an axe like a man, and she was 


tough so that if anything bothered her or hurt her 
she never let on and whined. She stood silent, — 
waiting. 

“Boy wants to go live in Somerton. Wants to 
play ball.” 

“Ball,” she said. 


“Football,” says Hake. “Warriors need him real 
bad. Want to get his clothes together?” 

The outside door opened. It was Oman Hedge- 
path. He had a bottle in his hand. He shut the 
door. “‘Mrs. Morris? I thought so. Pd know in a 
minute you were Big Boy’s mother. How are you?” 

“Fine.” Almost a whisper. 

“How you feel about Big Boy coming to play 
football for Somerton?” 

“Fine.” The same near whisper. 

“She needs to get his clothes together,” says 
Hake. “Go on now and get him ready. Lawyer 
Hedgepath can’t wait all night on him. This is 
busy times.” 

“Don’t hurry on my account,” 
your time, Mrs. Morris.” 


says Oman. “Take 


he and the boy have gone into the tacked-on 

shed room where he sleeps. The two of them — 
move back and forth in the room, getting 

him ready. Fi 
“Wouldn’t have a couple of glasses, would yan 

Hake?” says Oman. He opens the bottle. He 
“Some old jelly ao here somewheres,’ 
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If over the kitchen sink. “You like yours ‘with 


x ERC, Oman?” 


La 


“Straight, thanks,” says Oman. 
Se Taseen some of the highway patrol take theirs 
with R.C.,” says Hake, bringing the glasses. “We 


ge keep R.C. for Big Boy. I take mine straight. Al- 


ways did. But I don’t but rarely take a drink.” 
= “Now’s a good time,” Oman says. He pours a 


_ drink into each glass. “Big Boy’s success.” 


“PI go for that,” says Hake. He empties his 
glass in a swallow. Oman pours him another. Hake 


takes a closer look at the bottle. “Good stuff,” he 


TON says. 


The liquor has started to stir Hake’s blood when 


his woman walks out with Big Boy’s things rolled- 
in a bed blanket. She’s tied up both ends with a 


piece of binder twine. Big Boy comes behind her 

with some things in a grocery sack. 
“You could have took my suitcase,” 

_ “This is fine,” says Big Boy. 

-= “Wouldn’t of minded you taking my suitcase. 


says Hake. 


You're welcome to it. Old suitcase ain’t worth 


much. But—if you’re satisfied with a bed blanket, 
Big Boy, then I guess that satisfies me.” 

“It’s OK,” says Big Boy. 
_ Oman Hedgepath stands up. “Well,” he says. 
“We ready—are we?” 
= “Set and stay a spell. You don’t have to rush 
off,” says Hake. “Don’t forget your bottle, Oman.” 
_ “That stays here,” says Oman. “Handy for cold 
weather like tonight.” 

Hake stands up then. He wants to hug Big Boy 


_ but he can’t bring himself to do it. They’ve long 


i: = since got beyond all that. “Y’all better get on tig 


road, then, I guess,” says Hake. 

“You'll come watch him play, Hake,” 
Oman Hedgepath. “We’ll take good care of him. 
You'll be proud of him.” 


“Sure will. That'll be just fine,” says Hake. “Bye 


_ how and Big Boy you mind and do what they tell 


you and .. .” But he could not think what else. 
‘The woman stood in beside him. Big Boy and 
-= Oman went out the door into the cold. The car 
doors slammed. The big car’s engine turned over 


and started. The lights flashed on bright and the 
= car moved slowly away down between the fences 
i dividing the fields. 


ee ie watched until the car reached the main 
road and swung left and went purring 


- softly away on the gravel. When he finally 


shut the door the woman was already sitting down. 


| the table in her usual chair. Hake got her a jelly 
ass from the shelf. Without saying anything she 


the glass in her big, blunt hand and looked at . 


Fire bourbon,” says Hake. “‘Early Times’ and 


_ they don’t seks no. finer. I bef A don’t make no 


says 


Big Boy 


“Good spirits.” 

“Huh?” Hake poured her a little drink. 

“My grandmother took about this much four or 
five times. a day. Said it made good spirits.” a 

“TInjun?” 


The woman nodded. “I never tasted it but I re- 5 


member the smell. This has the same smell.” 


“Drink up,” says Hake. “Try. it.” 


“I don’t want to waste it. How much does it 


cost?” 


Hake sighed. “It’s a gift. Lawyer Hedgepath is — 


known for one of the richest men around here 
anywhere. You heard of him, ain’t you? Well, 
that’s who that was. Know where this cigar come 


from—I swear if it’s not gone out again. The Cu-- 
bans could take a page out of King Edward’s book to © 


make a cigar that will stay lit. Where’s a match?” 
She went to the cupboard and brought him the 
kitchen matches. When she sat down she pulled 


her blue cotton dress close and held it gathered at — 


her throat. — 


Hake lit the cigar. For the third time he puffed x 


to get it started. It had a dark taste and was. too- 
strong to be inhaled. Nor was it in any way sweet- 
tasting like cigars Hake now and then bought. at 


the grocery in Pinoak where he traded. He sat then _ 
and smoked doggedly, determined to enjoy the ci- 


gar. 
“You aint gonna even try. it?” says Hake. One 
hand still held her dress gathered at the throat as 


though she were cold. She held the jelly glass in | 


the other hand. Hake felt- thick about the mouth. 


“Don’t know what my grandmother saw in it,” — 


she says. 
“Just forget about her.” 
“Why?” 
“Well—she’s been dead a long time, ain’t she?” 
“Whiskey reminds me of her, that’s all.” 


“But you ain’t all total Injun. You got a deal of — 


white blood. Couldn’t tell you from a white 
woman myself didn’t I know what you really was. 
Take some horses, or even now and then you find 
a dog and you can’t look at him to tell if he 


wasn’t a registered animal. Same with cattle. I seen _ 


whiteface cows you’d never know had a wild drop 
of blood in ’em if you didn’t just happen to have 
the inside dope on it what their breeding was.” 

He saw that her glass was-empty and poured her 


another drink. Heck. fire, he was thinking. He 


thought of the lawyer’s big automobile and how it 


had moved off so comfortable like and the exhaust 


had fanned around real slow like a white peacock 
tail and the big machine had whirred. Big Boy rid- 
ing in that automobile. Big Boy gone~to live in 
town somewhere. Big. Boy a grown-up; educated 


man. Big Boy, with buttonholes in his shirt collars Ee 


like Oman Hedgepath’s. 
“She sang. the rain song.” nelle 


“Sang what? How’s that?” ; ALE 


“The rain song.” Her glass. was aot again. The 
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= woman sure could pour it down, Hake was thinking. 
“Who?” says Hake. His mind was on that big 


car, a Lincoln Continental at least, if not some- 


thing larger. Could of been a Cadillac. It had got 
so lately a man couldn’t tell one from another 
whereas in his youth he might have known them 
all by sight, by year and brand. 

“My grandmother.” 

“Aw?” says Hake. “Had a singin’ voice? Never 
knew Injuns sang. Never seen no Injun perform a 
song on teevee,” he said thoughtfully. And as 
though to reward himself for this discovery he 
poured himself another nip—but a little one this 
time. Whiskey must be saved. Maybe just one nip 
on Christmas Day. A nip each for him and the 
woman. 

“She sang to me. Took me on her lap and sang.” 

“Sang what? Hymns or regular songs?” 

“Just the rain song.” Her fingers began to move 
up and down on the table. She was singing some- 
thing in a low voice and it made him nervous. She 
was showing a side of herself he hadn’t glimpsed 
before, never in all the years of their life together. 
And something was dawning on him. He felt the 
start of a feeling he sometimes had the next day 
after a bad trade, a trade done in haste, whereas a 
little waiting, a little deliberation might have saved 
him fifty dollars. He was glad when she hushed 
and couldn’t seem to remember any more of what- 
ever it was she had been singing. “Good spirits,” 
_ she said, and looked at her glass. 

“Listen,” he said. “You know that Big Boy is the 
last—?” 

ENOS 

“We got no more kids. It never come to me Big 
Boy was the last. Yet I knew he was the youngest. 
This leaves me alone. Nothing but me. No kin of 
mine in the house or on the place. They are all 
gone. The baby’s gone.” 

She was not listening, though. She was singing 
again. She reminded him of a gosh damned tom- 
tom. Almost in spite of himself he poured some 
more whiskey in her glass. 

She stopped singing and took a drink. “Big Boy 
will be famous,” she said. “The night before the 
day he was born I dreamed it. Big Boy Morris. 
Wait and watch and see if he won’t be famous.” It 
wasn’t like her. She was talking so much her 
tongue was loose as a wiggling snake. 

Hake gave her a look. She had picked up Oman 
Hedgepath’s abandoned cigar. She struck a match 
and lit it, putting her mouth where another’s 
mouth had been. She drew the smoke down into 
her lungs and breathed it out again like a creature 
of steel. 

“Big Boy’s gonna be on. teevee,” she said. 
“Cherokee Indian on teevee, Big Boy Morris. 
Um!” 

i “Doing what?” says Hake. __ 
_ “Football. Um,” she inhaled again. 
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singing rose to the back of his mind. Rain! It hit 
him and made his scalp move. He sprang up. She 
didn’t move. While he piled into his coat and 
readied himself to rush outside she sat very still. 
He went out and pulled the door shut and ran to 
the cotton picker. Frost was on the windshield. He 
scraped it away and started the big machine. He 
made a turn in close to the house and had a 


glimpse of her through the window sitting in the _ 


same place she had been sitting when he had 
jumped up. He was still frightened by that dread- 
ful thought—rain. Seeing the woman was like look- 
ing at a dummy in a store window. He completed 
the turn and headed through the gate into the 
field past the picked-over rows. Shreds and scraps 
of cotton hung from the brown, aging bolls. With 
a sigh he swung into the white gleam of the fresh 
locks. He seemed to feel in his own hands the steel 
work of those chattering spindles. 

He was cold. But by the time he had made his 
first pass to the rows’ end the cab had begun to 
warm up and when he felt the warmth Hake won- 
dered where C.B., his Negro helper, was, for C.B. 
was supposed to follow him. Was the man waiting 
here somewhere in the field? Had he been too shy 
to approach the house to see why Hake did not 
come back right away after supper? Hake won- 
dered if the Negro had stayed in the cold all this 
time or if he had given up on Hake and gone home. 

Then, beginning the second pass, he saw C.B. 
and pulled the picker to a halt, put it in neutral, 
and climbed down out of the cab. 

C.B.’s head was wrapped in a thick, bulging 
scarf—an old sweater, perhaps. 

“What kept me was Big Boy he left and went in 
town to live and play football,” Hake said in a 
loud voice. 

“Say he sick?” 

“Naw, got him a job in Somerton. Left home. 
Now mind and follow me.” 

C.B. nodded. Hake climbed back into the warm 
cab and engaged the gears. Big Boy—gone. And 
well, Hake didn’t even know where the boy was 
staying. Gone, all that quick. It was like death and 
Hake was still pondering it when they finally shut 
down for the night. Big Boy was still on his mind 
when he crawled into bed beside the woman. She 
lay snoring, dead asleep. Hake pondered what it 
could mean and he wondered where his own life 
had gone. And while he lay awake, knowing that 
Big Boy’s bed was empty, another part of him was 
listening and fearful lest something hit the win- 
dows or strike the roof. A part of him was listen- 
ing to make sure rain didn’t come up and catch 


him. It was the way of rain to sneak up on a man 


unawares. Hake lay thus, for what seemed a long 
time, staring into darkness and feeling the aban- 


doned shed room, ets the emptiness where Big 


Boy had been. D 


The remembrance of that stuff she had been : 
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MIKE NICHOLS 
TRIES TO MAKE 
A “TALKIE” 
WITH DOLPHINS 


by Peter S. Feibleman 


= “Jell sound a bit silly, but they sort of 
aa understand. each other, Mike and the 
_ dolphins.. Gets a bit spooky sometimes.” 


bit has been written, a lot said, too much 
rumored: about their intelligence or their 

humor or their habits, their language abil- 

ity, their intra- and interspecies signals: a capacity 
= to communicate with each other and with man. 
Humans (including some of the scientists) attracted 


to dolphins are likely to romanticize. In man, for 


- some reason, sentimentality and cynicism have of- 
_ ten gone hand in hand. People who do not get 
_ along very well with other people claim a magical 
_ ability to make contact with a. different species, as 

we teach our pets to imitate what we cannot ex- 

press in ourselves, and ens are made to sit up 


cies itself to be a person, the chances are it isn’t 
the poodle’s problem. Human unkindness is 
‘masked, fear paper-trained, cuteness is all. 
‘And so, when I heard from a friend that there 
was a movie director on location in the Bahamas 
_who had taught six dolphins to perform, and.was us- 
ing two of them as actors in a movie, I wondered. 
_ Mike Nichols is frequently referred to as an actor’s 
director, but enough is enough; Flipper (the televi- 
sion star) notwithstanding, a dolphin is a dolphin. 
Besides, this was no run-of-the-mill mammal like 


Flipper, my friends told me; these dolphins didn’t 
just do stunts, they could express themselves, these 
dolphins could act. 

I called and asked Nichols if it was true, and 
when he hedged and said he didn’t know and then 
changed the subject, I got a plane reservation. 
Nichols is a strangely shy, modest man, who talks 
more about the. breeding of horses (Arabians) than 
about his other work, and usually refers to his ca- 
reer in movies and theater as if it were merely the 
thing that makes owning the horses possible. I was 
still wondering what he meant by “I don’t know” 
when the plane landed at eleven o'clock in the 
morning on a very narrow, uninhabited-looking 
sandbar in the Bahamian chain east of Miami and 
south of Nassau. 

Abaco is one of those Caribbean islands that 
never made it in British expatriate society and has 
been spruced up to look as if it doesn’t give a 
damn. At one end is a manicured polyp of land 
that has a golf course, tennis courts, a medium- 
sized hotel—and a series: of beach-front lots par- — 
celed out by the management and advertised for- 
sale “To People Who Care.” Dubbed “Treasure 
Cay,” the polyp-has been nicely planted, aimed at 
middle-class American taste, with several varieties 
of flowers and a long stretch of coconut palms 
from Nassau that scatter nuts on the ground au- 
dibly all. night. Most of the rest of the island is 
white and dry, except for Marsh Harbor, an accu- 
rately named town at the opposite end. Between its 
two ends, the land has a dusty, limestone look. 
Hidden somewhere near the center, built in from 
but including part of the beach, was the set for 
Nichols’ picture, The Day of the Dolphin, ma 
was being ahol eey. on location. 











Nearly all the members of the company were 
living in the Treasure Cay Hotel and Bungalows. 
Nichols himself had rented a beach house nearby 
on a small plot facing a stretch of sea that shone 
with the luminous turquoise color for which the 
Bahamas are famous. The house was quiet, simply 
furnished, plain-looking. Wherever the director is 
on a movie location, you quickly come to expect a 
certain transient grandiosity that expresses itself in 
quantities of servants who produce food and odd 
luxuries every evening flown in that morning on 
the company plane. Butlers are likely to appear 
with bowls of fresh Beluga Malassol every time 
somebody frowns. Nichols’ house was different. It 
had one servant—a Costa Rican girl who cleaned 
up the dishes after dinner and made the beds. 
There was no cook. Annabel Davis-Goff, with 
whom Nichols shares his life, did the shopping and 
preparing of food. Annabel is gentle, young, 
English, looks like Desdemona, speaks so softly 
you sometimes don’t know when she is in the 
room. Also in the living room the first evening 
were Lillian Hellman and the Richard Avedons— 
and, eventually, Nichols, who came in at eight 
o’clock. He had been looking at the film’s rushes 
after finishing the day’s shooting, and he apolo- 
gized for his lateness, swallowed a drink and din- 
ner, and by nine forty-five had gone to bed—hav- 
ing disclosed no information about dolphins. At 
some point in the evening I had asked him how 
the dolphins were. “Fine,” he said. “And you?” 





he pressure around a movie location is un- 

derstandably tremendous, because the only 

reason for the company’s presence is for it 
to be in a particular landscape, and the director is 
at the mercy of such obstacles as light, lack of 
light, rain, lack of rain, clouds on the horizon that 
do not match the horizon on yesterday’s print, the 
unexpected airplane that roars overhead when an 
actor is speaking, and a mild epidemic of intestinal 
distress that besets the entire company sooner or 
later, living in a strange country and eating strange 
food. (The fleeting expressions of agony that used 
to cross the faces of Dorothy Lamour or Maria 
Montez in the South Sea Islands were not always 
caused by love. “You can’t fool the camera with 
fake emotion,” I once heard Joshua Logan say 
while shooting a movie in Mexico, “the actor has 
to be feeling something.) Nichols had guarded his 
actors against this possibility by bringing along the 
man who works as his cook in Connecticut, and 
giving him the job of cooking for the movie com- 
pany in Abaco. 

The first building to be seen on the set after an 
hour’s drive up island the next morning, along a 
private road and past a sign that said NO ADMIT- 
TANCE, was the makeshift commissary where the 
company members ate lunch. The meal was over 
when I got there, and I sat for a while talking to 
Nichols’ cook, Roberto Rey, a Spaniard from the 
province of Galicia who has gained a reputation 
for his ability to turn lunch for two or three people 
into a feast, and who was just beginning to get 
over the culture shock of cooking lunch daily for 
three hundred people who would rather eat ham- 
burgers and drink beer. “Muy raro: very rare,” he 
said; “the worse you cook the better they like it. 
First day I make for them a daube glacée. Per- 
fection. Creole. A delicacy for hot weather. 
‘Phooey,’ they say, ‘you got a hot dog? When the 
movie is over I go back to work for Mike. He likes 
to eat. I don’t know. I talk too much. I bore my- 
self. Go look at the dolphins.” How did he like the 
dolphins? “Better than actors,” he said. “I wish I 
was cooking for them.” 

The direction he indicated led past the company 
trailers and through a thatch of trees into a clear- 
ing by the open sea. There were two small build- 
ings designed to look like the living quarters of a 
team of scientists doing experiments with dolphins, 
as well as a third building that housed the tank in 
which the dolphins lived. The script, freely adapted 
by Buck Henry from the novel of the same title, 
revolves around a scientist who does experiments 
with dolphins and who makes a startling discovery 
about them; the dolphins play as important a part 
in the story as the human actors. Out in the open 
sea near the set was a long wire road-mesh net 
forming a kind of watery corral where the stand-in 
dolphins lived. Above the set itself a red light went 
on, indicating that the two lead dolphins were 
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working in the indoor tank. Nearby, a short, 
mangy-looking dog sat down as soon as he saw the 
red light. “Name of Spider,” one of the grips said 
when the light went off, “from Marsh Harbor. He’s 
nobody’s dog, he just comes here to play with the 
dolphins.” I followed Spider through a door and 
up a cement ramp onto the set in use. 

The ramp came to an end at a cement alcove 
bordering a large oval tank full of seawater that 
was being pumped in and filtered. The tank had 
no roof, and the light from the sky was gray and 
bloated, shafts of red slicing down when the sun 
broke through. It had been raining and there 
weren't many people around the tank, and no one 
was in it. “Hello, Spider,” a makeup. man said, 
“we're still working; sit down. and wait.” Spider 
did. 

The surface of the tank was clear, the water 
translucent; nothing was visible below a. flat blue- 
white sheen. Then, from an adjacent smaller tank 
attached at one end to the larger tank, something 


water. The shape looked like a torpedo, like a 
shark, was gone. From:the far:side of the tank, 
Nichols separated himself from a group of tech- 
nicians who were asking him questions; he knelt 
and slapped the surface of the water gently with 
the flat of his hand. The dark shape appeared 
again and broke the surface. A head full of long 
teeth rose out of the water beside Nichols’ hand 
and produced an odd spectrum of sound ranging 
from a short whistle to a series of clicks. to. some- 
thing approaching a Bronx cheer. Nichols stood up 
and held his arm straight over his head, making a 
few slight forward motions. The dolphin rose verti- 
cally three-quarters of the way out of the water 
and began to tail-walk backward away from Nich- 


Englishman named Peter Moss who was the dol- 
phins’ official trainer looked over at Nichols ex- 
pectantly. “Not quite,” Nichols said, “he’s too 
good. Too regimented. Can’t we get him to do it 
sloppier?” Moss frowned for a moment and sug- 
gested it might help if Nichols sludged the hand 
signal. Nichols raised his arm again. When the dol- 
phin began to tail-walk, he dropped his arm fast, 
and when the dolphin relaxed and sank, he raised 
it again. The result, in the tank, was a series of 
confused up-and-down movements, as though the 
dolphin were trying to rise out of the water to look 
over some obstacle but couldn’t quite make it. 
“That’s it,” Nichols said. “Fine. Lets have him do 
that tomorrow night.” He took a piece of mackerel 
from a pail beside the tank, threw it to the dol- 
phin; then he turned back to the group of tech- 
nicians. Somebody called, “Better get the actors.” 
A few lights went on under the water and the 
dolphin’s body stood out in silhouette, thick and 
heavy, sleek and fierce-looking. There were two of 
them swimming the perimeter of the tank in tan- 








bulky loomed up and shot forward fast under the: 


ols. It crossed the tank and sank again. A young: 
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dem, rising and falling to breathe, their bodies 
rolling out and back like the rubbery rims of two 
dark wheels. 


hile the lights were being set, I tried to 
remember some of the facts I had read in 
various places. The details, given accu- 
rately, had been more dramatic than any of the ro- 
manticized stories told so often about the animals. 
Dolphins, as most people know by now, are Ce- 
taceans, a family of air-breathing mammals that 
includes whales and porpoises. The bottle-nosed 
dolphin (Tursiops truncatus—the species Nichols 
was working with) has a brain that weighs about 
1700' grams, as opposed to the average human 
weight of 1450 grams. Authorities on dolphin be- 
havior have pointed out that the weight per foot of 
brain relative to body length comes to about 200 
grams for the dolphin; 240 for the human. Dol- 


phins have been selected by at least one scientist 
as the nonhuman creature best suited to communi- 


cate with humans, on the theory that man has suc- 
cessfully eliminated from the land. any being that 
could prove his equal. Dolphins; it is said, will not 
attack a man; under certain conditions they will 
come to a man’s rescue. Documented stories of 
sailors saved from drowning by Tursiops go back 
to the ancient Greeks and can be found in the 
contemporary records of the U.S. Marine Corps. 
Yet, in training dolphins, many scientists have dis- 














= covered that the animals have the intelligence to 
_ disobey. It may seem odd to think of disobedience 
~ as a mark of intelligence, but animal trainers have 
found this to be true. French poodles, for instance, 
make bad seeing-eye dogs, because their ability to 
think does not include formal disobedience: if a 
blind man starts across a street against a red light, 

a trained shepherd will balk, while a trained 

poodle will go along. And so the dolphin, once he 

has learned a set of signals—if he is put through 
his paces too often at one time—will finally do 
them wrong. 

At times most people who write about dolphins, 
scientists included, begin to sound anthropocentric. 
Not only do dolphins convey simple facts to each 
other, we are told, but they have a highly complex 
language with which they can communicate ab- 
stract ideas. It is known that their range of sound 
- frequency is ten times that of the human range. 
They can imitate noises made by humans, sea 
gulls, machines, et cetera, and they employ a sys- 
tem of ultrasonic frequencies for navigational pur- 
poses that works much the same way as sonar 
does. Present a dolphin with a problem and he will 
not only solve it but will communicate the solu- 
tion to another dolphin in another part of the 
same tank with a slat of wood between them that 
=- makes visual contact impossible. But then a dol- 
~ phin perceives the cosmos largely as sound, and is 
- able to take in twenty times as much information 
through the ear as a human. They have apparently 
solved the refraction effect of water surface, and so 
can see in the air, without synthetic assistance, 
considerably better than a man wearing a face 
mask under water. Using both ear and eye, a dol- 
phin seems able to absorb twice as much informa- 
tion as a man. Then, having perceived the infor- 
mation, a dolphin can store it as memory—being 
unable to write it down as man does for future ref- 
erence. Dolphins are famously considerate of their 
own kind, and will come to each other’s rescue if 
wounded or unable to surface for some other rea- 
son. Any human who has lived in a large city 
knows that a man who falls to the pavement is likely 
to stay there for a long time before anyone else 
_ helps—if anyone else does. 

_ While it’s a good thing to know some of the ba- 
sic facts about the mammals before you see them, 
-you must also trust your own eyes. Quirks of be- 
havior attributed to them by laymen are often dis- 
tortions; sometimes a basic truth is interpreted in 
such a way that the conclusion drawn from it is 
false. It is, for instance, true that dolphins have to 
surface in order to breathe: if you keep one under- 
water, it will drown. Thus “dolphins never sleep,” 
_ people say—a deduction about as scientifically 
sound as one dolphin telling another that “humans 
die once a day.” The proper deduction, of course, 
is that dolphins don’t oe in the same ey that 


flowing currents, and sometimes rest their heads 
out of the water on rocks near a shore. In a par- 


tially enclosed bay, a group of dolphins wishing to _ 


rest may form a solid chain from one bank to an- 
other, all facing the ocean inlet. Each rises and 
falls to breathe immediately after the one next to 
it, so that the entire chain, from a distance, ap- 
pears to undulate in endless waves. The fact that 
dolphins can rest in a semiconscious state while ris- 
ing and falling in the water is no more remarkable 
than our own ability to breathe while unconscious 


(which dolphins evidently can’t do). Their active oR 


resistance to gravity is not directed, as is ours, 
toward the soles of the feet, but rather is distrib- 
uted evenly over their bodies. 

And yet all, or anyway most, of what you read 
about the mammals tends to float out of your 
mind when you confront one. There is something 
about the strength (a dolphin can kill a shark with 
a bump of its snout), something about the force 
withheld, never on display but always present, ob- 
vious, invisible. Perhaps because of this, there 
seemed an odd, unspoken connection between 
Nichols and the dolphin that first day. Most gen- 
tleness is founded on the possibility of violence, 
and one of the reasons for Nichols’ ability té 
handle large numbers of actors and technicians 
with great ease is that most people, though they 
won’t admit it, are a bit afraid of him. If he him- 
self does nothing to cause fear, neither does the 
dolphin. The two working together made onlookers 
breathless. A potential explosion is more fright- 
ening than the noise of a bomb, and total silence 
has caused more terror in this world than any 
sound made in it. 


n the set underwater lights were bright, and 


the overhead ones flooded the area above 
the tank with a flat glow. “There it goes 

again,” someone called, watching the sun dis- 

appear behind a cloud bank; “we'll need more 

than that even with the lights.” “Lets rehearse it,” 
Nichols said. One of the younger actors, John Da- 

vid Carson, was standing by, wearing a terry-cloth 

robe. He stripped down to his trunks and dove 

into the larger tank. The dolphin swam over to- 
him without hesitation and tucked itself under his 

arm. In the scene being rehearsed, Carson swam 

with the dolphin toward the edge of the tank. He 

had a line of dialogue to speak while swimming, 
then followed the dolphin through the underwater 

opening into the smaller tank; after that he spoke 

another line. Because he was holding onto the dor- 

sal fin, it was not the actor who controlled the — 
speed of their approach, but the dolphin; and be- 

cause the dialogue was interrupted by the dive, the - 

speed with which the words were spoken was also — 
acieroiied 7 the ERAR Nichols ran 








~ quiet clue about the dialogue, then signaled the 
-dolphin to swim more slowly. The action was re- 
~ peated and the dolphin obeyed. Nichols checked 
= the scene through the camera lens and the first 
_ cameraman stood by. 
oe While the rehearsal was in progress Lamar Bo- 
_ ren approached the smaller tank and lowered him- 
_ self into it. Boren is an underwater photographer, 
_ said to be the best in the business. His physical 
_ proportions are massive, and on land he is mon- 
= umentally awkward. Underwater, what had been a 
_ lumbering mountain becomes a delicately moving 
object of infinite grace. The second dolphin, which 
had been swimming in the smaller tank, ap- 
= proached and nuzzled Boren familiarly. “All the 
= dolphins like him,” Peter Moss explained. “He’s 
as FE the only human in the picture as comfortable un- 


= derwateēr as they are.” Boren, who was holding a 
| hand underwater camera, watched the scene from 
Pe: o beneath the surface as the actor and the first dol- 
= phin rehearsed it once more. The sun was momen- 
E tarily free of the lower clouds and the rehearsal 
= had been repeated by now about ten times. “Let’s 
~ get it fast,” Nichols said quietly. The actor and 
= dolphin swam back to first position, and the cam- 

= —— Eras began to roll. 
= Before the action could start, the sun had gone 
= again. The assistant director ordered everybody to 
= stand by. When the sun reappeared, the dolphin 
_ started forward—and once more the sun dis- 
appeared before the end of the short scene. It was 
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sae, answer; he was staring silently at the tank. 
a _ Thirty seconds or so later, the sun came out and 
_ Stayed out for five minutes. Everybody relaxed and 
_ the scene began again. Halfway through the first 
= take, the dolphin, who up to now had performed 
¿faultlessly in each rehearsal, reared its head out of 
= the water, produced a few clicks and squeals, ut- 
= tered the noise that sounded like a Bronx cheer, 
turned abruptly, and swam away. 
=_= “That’s what I was afraid of,” Moss said. “It was 
= boring him.” Across the tank, Nichols was laugh- 
= ing softly. Both the cameramen were swearing in a 
_ gloomy way: “Let him alone for five minutes,” 
= Nichols said. “Who wouldn’t get fed up?” 
= In the tank, the dolphin had taken hold of a 
~ piece of rope that was lying loose in the water and 
= was proceeding methodically to wrap it around 
himself. The crew standing near the tank ignored 
him, the lights were turned off, and a few people 
-~ left the set for coffee. 
= Presently there was a loud thrashing. The dol- 
had got caught in the tangled twists of rope 
eemed unable to surface. “Look out,” some- 
-body yell 
and dove 
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tion, freed itself of the rope, clicked, wheezed—and ee 


shot away. Moss swam back morosely and lifted 
himself out of the water. “Only pretending,” he 
muttered. “He likes to play jokes. It’s a strange 
sense of humor dolphins have; not like any other 
animal. I hope they hurry up and get this shot.” 
Shortly after that they did, Nichols approved it, — 
and the lights had to be reset for a different scene; 
in the interim, the dog named Spider played with = 
the dolphin from the edge of the tank and Peter — 
Moss spoke to me about his experiences with the 
other actor-dolphins. 
“The first thing was to get them to eat,” he said. 
“Mike didn’t want ‘trick’ dolphins, or even pre- 


trained dolphins. He wanted them fresh. for the = 


movie. These were caught off Key Largo last year. 
At first it’s always a feeding problem. I spent eight — 
months alone with them. [I’ve trained dolphins a 
lot in Europe and in Australia—you have to go 
easy. You give them pieces of mackerel, blue mul- 
let, squid. They’re not used to eating dead fish, let 
alone cut into bits, so they don’t trust it in the be- 


ginning. Sometimes you have to force-feed them.” 


He pointed to the second dolphin in the smaller 
tank. “That’s Big Momma—she was the hardest. 
Then came Candy, Ginger, Paddleford, and Bub- 
bles. They’re in the outdoor tank. Buck”—he 
pointed to the dolphin that was playing with 
Spider—“was the easiest. He’s the only male; he 
and Big Momma are the leads, the others are 
stand-ins. 

“After they’re eating regularly, you touch them. 
Takes a while to get dolphins used to that. You 
stand outside the pool. In the beginning I prefer to 
touch them all over—before I get in the water with 
them. At first they won’t come near you volun- . 
tarily—that takes anywhere from a day to a week. 
Most of us whistle-train them. Take Buck, for in- 
stance. Pd blow the whistle, touch him on each 
flipper, then feed him. Pretty soon he’d make the 
move for contact himself. After that I went farther 
away each time and made signals, till he began to 
associate the hand signals with the touching... . — 

“ve never done a movie before, so I didn’t 
know what to expect. The most difficult thing isn’t 
the stunts—Buck and Big Momma both pick up 
stunts quickly—the hardest so far has been the 
nonspecific things. Like when the script says a dol- 
phin has to ‘act worried’ or ‘look apprehensive.’ Or 
when Buck and Big Momma have to come four 
feet from the edge of the tank and stay motionless 
in one place in the water for a long scene with 
George Scott. There are just too many people 
standing around: grips and technicians and all. I 
mean, with dolphins, the whole of training is based- 
on trust and routine. The trainer should be alone 
with them as much as possible, and with all this | 
going on, they get distracted. They’re half as dis- 
ciplined now as they were a few weeks ago.” 

How had Peter Moss taught the male dolphin to 
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= look Sppmchensi¥e? s] didn’t, Mike did that~some 

= way. He has .. .”—Moss_ shrugged—“it ll sound 
a bit silly, but they sort of understand each other, 
Mike and the dolphins. And he never saw one, 
not till this movie. No way of explaining that, 
= some people have it, some don’t. Gets a bit spooky 
sometimes. Come tomorrow night and watch him 
work with George Scott and the two dolphins and 
you'll see something else.’ I asked what else. 
Again Moss shrugged. “Just something. Don’t 
know what you call it.” he said. 

On the set the next evening, there were a cae 
many people between the commissary and the dol- 
_ phin tank; a series of quiet faces floated along the 

path in an unhurried way. There was a serenity 

about the place, and something unspoken, as 
-~ though people were aware of a secret that could be 
shared but not uttered. By movie-making standards 
at this stage of the production, things should be 
close to disaster. The very fact that they weren't 
was unnerving. 

George Scott was swimming back and forth in 
the tank with Buck, the lead dolphin, whose name 
in the movie is Alpha. The dolphin called Big 
Momma, Beta in the movie, was separated from 
Buck by a sliding metal door that closed below the 
water surface. Peter Moss stood alongside the tank 
_and so did several grips and electricians. Nichols 
was not visible. Scott, wearing a wet-suit, pulled 
- himself out of the tank and sat on the edge, legs 

dangling in the water. Buck eyed the actor and 
then swam quickly across the tank, rolling once so 
that he was able to see in a wide arc. The narrow, 
sleepy-looking eyes of the dolphin took in every- 
one around the tank. The second time he swam 
across, he appeared to have focused on one person. 
I tried to follow the direction of the lazy gaze. 
Nichols was standing alone at the far end of the 
tank. You could guess from the turn of the dol- 
phin’s head that Nichols was standing there, and 
still it was startling. In the unreal glare of the elec- 
_ tric floods it was almost as if the two had a pur- 
pose together known only to them. Director and 
dolphin were like two children who are having a 
good time laughing at something nobody else 
knows about. Peter Moss came up silently and 
watched them for a while. 

“See? That’s what I meant,” he said. “When it’s 
just the two of them. That’s what you can’t see. 
‘They don’t...” 

He stopped and looked down, as though what 
he had been going to speak of was the secret, the 
thing that existed by inference. like a fact that 
can’t be stated without fading away. It had to do 
with something between the man and the dol- 
phin—nothing specifically to do with either—and 
there was no one around them who wasn’t aware 
of it. People spoke in low voices and the splashing 
-~ in the tank was the loudest noise on the set. 

_ “Right,” Nichols said, “he’s ready.” 










_ ger paces a cage. It was the beginning of an one 


- Scott makes the discovery about dolphins on which — 


lines in the scene, and the mood itself was one of 


The electric beams shone brighter and- Moss 
said: “If you spend a year swimming with dolphins 
you get to know them in a different way. You see 
their moods change. Hourly, daily, weekly. Each — 
one has a different personality—they’re not all the 
same. And it’s not true that they pine away when 
their trainer leaves; they're independent creatures, — 
more like cats than dogs, if you want to use that _ 
comparison. Sometimes you think, ‘Oh, well, — 
they're not so bright? And then you get frightened 
by the intelligence. Watch now.” Moss was point- 
ing at the dolphin named Buck, who was resting 
his head on the edge of the tank. mouth open. 
Nichols was looking up something in the script and 

scratching the dolphin’s tongue at the same time. 
“He likes to have his tongue scratched,” Moss said. 

“He can’t do that for himself. He likes. Mike. It’s a 
good thing he does, there’s no way I can give him 

the signals for this scene; I’ve got to stay outside 
the camera angle. The action is set. It’s a question 
of whether he'll joke it up and play the fool, or do 
it right.” 

Scott was standing at the edge of the tank; thee 
actor, director, and dolphin formed three corners 
of a triangle whose proportions changed now as _ 
Buck swam from side to side. He had begun to 
swim in a starkly measured rhythm, the way a ti- — 



































portant scene in the script: the scene in which- 
the subsequent plot revolves. The character of the 
scientist played by Scott was that of a man from 
what might be called the old-fashioned modern | 
school. He was a thoroughbred (out of Madame 
Curie by Konrad Lorenz), one dedicated to the no- — 
tion that the proper study of dolphinkind is dol- 
phin: a man who believes that any discoveries 5 
made about the mammals should remain private 
and not be put to cheap, practical use. The movie’s i 
plot was concerned with his inability to cope with see 
the converging politicians of the world, many of | 
whom would kill to learn the secret of dolphin be- 3 
havior in order to employ it to their own advan- 
tage. The novel from which the movie's title was 
taken had a certain dishwater-drab quality even 
for a second-rate thriller. Buck Henry, whose sense —— 
of craft as a screenwriter is often dazzling, happily = 
retained almost nothing of the book but its title, 
and reconceived the movie’s plot from scratch. In 
this particular scene, nearly all the action, if not 
the acting, was up to the dolphin. Scott had not a 
much to do but observe and respond—perhaps the 
most difficult business for an actor, in that it re- ed 
quires the most concentration with the least move- Si 
ment and without speech. Scott had next to no 


















frustrated action. According to the story, the scien- 
tist separates the male dolphin from the female y 
an underwater door, then waits for the | 
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More than 70% of the 
earth’s surface is covered with 
water. 

But, of all this water, only 
about 1% is fresh. And much of 
that is already polluted. 

That’s why we have to 
preserve the water we have. 
General Electric is working to 
help do it. With new technology. 

One example is ERTS. The 
Earth Resources Technology 
Satellite GE built for NASA. 

The ERTS satellite scans 
every inch of the U.S. and 
takes pictures of the earth 
from 570 miles in space. It 
passes over each point every 18 
days. Soit can spot deterioration 
in water conditions. While 
there’s still time to correct it. 

GE equipment is also 
providing some down-to-earth 
answers to water pollution. 

At Lake Tahoe, for instance. 

Move away from the shore 
and the water is so clear you 
can see over 100 feet deep. In 
fact, you can drink the water 
from deep in the lake. 

The people who live there 
wanted to keep it that way. 

So they built one of the world’s 
most advanced sewage 
treatment systems at South 





Lake Tahoe...with GE motors 
and controls as an important 
part of the system. 

The water from this system 
is sparkling clear. But, to take 
no chances, the water is 
pumped over a nearby 
mountain to form a new lake 
for fishing and recreation. 

There’s another problem in 
preserving the water we have 
...industrial pollution: 

GE equipment is being 
used by industry for that. One 
example is at GE’s new 
appliance manufacturing 
center in Columbia, Md. 

A special problem there 
was to protect fish and 
shellfish. So GE built one of 
the world’s largest systems of 
its kind to meet Maryland 
standards and remove 
industrial chemicals from 
hundreds of thousands of 
gallons of waste water daily. 

GE is working to help 
preserve our water resources. 
Because if we run out of water, 
we’re all out of business. 
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for your own copy. 
It will tell you where the strange things happen. 
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iety intense enough to force him to communicate 
his wishes to the man. 


he scene was rehearsed only once. Then it 

was shot. First, in action, the dolphin tail- 

walked backward past the camera facing the 
barrier that separated the two tanks; the female 
stayed on the other side. This was done on a close- 
up of Scott—one of those actors who seem to know 
within centimeters how far away the camera is, 
and whose changes of expression are practically in- 
visible to the naked eye. Whatever the thing that 
has been unfortunately named “star quality” may 
be, it is not always given to good actors, just as 
acting talent is not always given to stars. Scott has 
both qualities, not always in the same degree. 
When he walks onto a stage, nobody else is visible 
on it, and other screen actors become pallid beside 
him. Or at least that had been true up to now; but 
now something else was happening. Scott’s concen- 
tration was matched by the performing dolphin’s 
to such a degree that it seemed likely the two to- 
gether would eliminate each other. They were 
working as one—each playing to Nichols—and there 
was something frightening about the double per- 
formance, the focus, the silence. It was easy to be- 
lieve that Scott was a scientist and that Buck, the 
dolphin, was being put through an experiment. 

In the following shot, the dolphin swam around 
the perimeter of the tank repeatedly, bashing the 
closed door with his tail each time he passed it, 
while Scott looked on. The scene was shot without 
rehearsal. Again the tautness, economy, of the dol- 
phin’s movements seemed purposeful in action. 
The hollow clank of tail against steel door—the 
only noise—came like an insane definition of vio- 
lence. At the end of this, the scene of acted-out 
frustration on which the story turns, the dolphin 
would have the ability both to speak and to under- 
stand words in English. Unable to break the door 
down, Buck was about to break the only other 
thing he could break: the barrier of silence be- 
tween himself and man; the discovery would be 
made. Thereafter the script dealt with the uses to 
which that discovery might be put. What I myself 
had come to Abaco to find out was the truth about 
whether dolphins could speak or not. 

Late in the night a garbled series of syllables, 
grossly put together, more noise than sound, came 
from the dolphin in the tank. It was not yet a uni- 
fied sentence or phrase; it was a try. Nichols would 
need time to go on with the dolphin, teaching, re- 
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peating, trying until Buck might repeat a cluster of 
sounds, sensible as a parrot echoes what it hears, 
perhaps with an extra quotient—with some secret 
intelligence. The answer, then, was that if dolphins 
can imitate human speech, what they have done so 
far remains an imitation; the meaning of the words 
eludes them. They would appear to be satisfied 
with their own language, or incapable of thought- 
ful communication in ours. As far as the movie 
went, it did not seem to matter how the exact tex- 
ture of speech was achieved any more than it mat- 
ters with a human actor. When necessary for film, 
actors can be, have always been, dubbed in by 
other actors or by wild-track takes of their own 
voices, since movie-making began. 

What mattered to this writer was something else: 
the sense of total communication without speech of 
any kind. There did exist a peculiar, unnamed 
bond between Nichols and the dolphin for which 
there was no phrase known to dolphin or to man. 

I left the set between takes, before the scene was 
finished. I did not want to see the final sequence 
of that portion of the script until it was on film. 
Before leaving, I went over and asked Nichols 
whether it was possible that he and the dolphin 
were doing the same thing. 

“What do you mean exactly?” he said. 

“I don’t know what I mean,” I said. “You and 
that animal have a private joke. Something to do 
with purpose.” 

“With what?” 

“Yours. His. You know?” 

“No,” he said. “We’re making a movie. An en- 
tertainment. It’s all we’re doing.” 

Behind him the dolphin was splashing in the 
tank. The wife of one of the electricians came over and 
asked Nichols for his autograph and then asked 
him if he would please explain the exact difference 
between a dolphin and a porpoise. 

“They’re the same, more or less,” Nichols said. 

“You mean that’s what a dolphin is?” the 
woman asked. 

“Technically,” Nichols said, “you could say that 
a dolphin is a sort of nefarious porpoise.” He 
smiled. 

The woman thanked him in a serious way and 
the splashing in the tank grew suddenly very loud 
and I went back to the hotel. I had seen what I 
had come to see, and there was only one more 
question to ask. Nichols answered very quietly. 
“When we’re done making the picture we’re going 
to let the dolphins go free,” he said. “What would 
you do?” O 
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THE DEATH OF 
MAJOR GREAT 








An Atlantic “First” by Tracy Kidder 


ajor Great had treated the men con- 
temptibly. Pancho shot him with his 
Swedish K, a green submachine gun 


which resembled a large insect. Jonesy cut his legs 
off, Ramses Jackson cut his arms off, and Macomb 
cut off the head with the power saw. I watched, 
then I ran and got a scissors and excised the lieu- 
tenant’s bar from my collar. Jonesy had traded a 
pornographic movie to the Engineers for two bags 
of cement and we froze most of Major Great in 
blocks. But the Major’s driver was a problem. We 
couldn’t leave him tied up in the Major’s jeep for- 
ever. 

Jonesy took the jeep into Nuc Mao that night 
and traded it to an ammo humper for his daugh- 
ter. But as for the Major’s driver, Macomb said, 
“That boy is enlisted scum like me.” 

Pancho said it didn’t matter; it was too dan- 
gerous to let the driver live. Smiling at me, Pancho 
said it might be too dangerous to let any witness 
live. But no one, not even Pancho, wanted to kill 
the driver, yet no one wanted him alive. We were 
lucky to be living in an exotic country. 

I was walking between the enlisted hootches that 
evening when something tripped me up. I thought 
it was one of Pancho’s booby traps, but when I got 
out my flashlight there was this thing like a giant 
fire hose. There was bare ground there for twenty 
feet and bushes on either side but though I walked 
all twenty feet I couldn’t find an end. It was a fat, 
green-and-speckled fire hose and it was moving, 
just sliding along with no end in sight. 

I went for Pancho. He said, “Shaky.” He told 
me to get the sledgehammer. Macomb was there 
by the time I got it and apparently Macomb knew 
that this was what we had been waiting for. He 
was trying to stand on the large fire hose to keep 
it from getting away. But every time he got on 
he’d get carried off like on a conveyor belt. 
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Pancho rounded up one of the metal stakes you 
make bunkers out of and he drove that stake right 
through the back of the snake and into the ground 
with the sledgehammer, and pinned it there. 

Pancho said we had better hurry because the 
snake’s head end would be starting back to see 
what had happened. So we carried the Major's 
driver to the stake and set him down, all tied up. 
The driver was gone when I came back and Pan- 
cho was standing there saying, “Shaky. Shaky.” 

But I knew our problems hadn’t ended there. 
When it came back, the snake’s head end didn’t 
take its original route. Instead, it circled one of the 
hootches, picked up the driver, and headed off. So 
it looked as though the snake would encircle that 
hootch like a hose clamp and crush it. 

There had been trouble for months. We had two 
latrines, one just for officers. Underneath were 
fifty-gallon drums to catch the slop. Every week 
the men would pour kerosene in the drums and 
burn the slop, stirring the fire with big sticks. But 
Pancho refused to burn the stuff in my latrine. 
Others followed his example and in two weeks the 
slop drew rats, morale declined, the men stopped 
shining their boots, they grew Fu Manchu mous- 
taches. Word of that at length got back to head- 
quarters on the seacoast. And headquarters sent 
Major Great to whip us back in shape. 

Just about that time Pancho started talking 
about how “short” he was, which meant he was 
going home soon. He walked around all day say- 
ing, “Short.” Whenever you asked him for help he 
would say, “I’m too short for that shit.” 

While I wrung my hands and the snake began 
to crush the plywood foundations of the hootch, 
Pancho said he was so short he was afraid he 
might get stepped on, and he wandered off. It was 
Jonesy who got the power saw and cut the snake 
in two. 


It had been a long day then and we were all 
covered with snake gore and too tired to dispose of 
the tail end of the meaty carcass. So we left it ly- 
ing there. I went to the officers’ hootch and got in 
bed. 

When I awoke that night and looked out from 
under the mosquito net, through the screen walls 
and across the moonlit ground, I saw a plague of 
little creatures. They were heading for the snake. 
Then I saw Pancho standing nearby in the 
moonlight. “Rats, Lieutenant,” he said, and 
laughed softly at me. 

We opened cans of poison and rolled the poison 
orange flakes in balls of peanut butter, but the rats 
that died drew other rats to feed on them. I said 
we must burn them. Pancho said, “OK.” He got 
out his blowtorch and gasoline. The fire spread. 
Our hootches burned. It was just what I was afraid 
of. Others came from headquarters, surveyed the 
damage. The inspectors eyed my snipped-off collar, 
the men’s moustaches, their unshined boots and 
rusty guns. They nodded to each other. They 
called for sniffing dogs, to search for Major Great. 
The fire had not burned the cement blocks. 

I saw it was no use. Leaving the others behind 
to answer questions, we packed our rucksacks 
quietly. We gave the ammo humper’s daughter to 
the MP at the gate in return for safe passage. 
Then Pancho and Macomb and Jonesy and I stole 
off down Highway 1. 

We left the road near Nuc Mao and went into 
the hills, where Macomb died on punji stakes. In- 
land on the plains Jonesy began to rave at the sun. 
Someday, he cried at the yellow orb, he would be 
governor of Alaska! I said, “We leave him here.” 

But Pancho shook his head. He walked away, a 
few steps. “Jonesy!” he yelled and Jonesy turned 
and Pancho shot him down. 

It was hard losing my men that way. But I still 
had Pancho, a boy who knew how to take care of 
himself. He never skirted a danger. In the forests 
he looked for things like cobras and the insidious 
finger-length krait. He killed them and hung them 
in little branches over the places where I lay to 
sleep, so that when I awoke Pd see these creatures 
open-fanged hanging down near me. I'd leap up and 
Pancho would laugh. “You're shaky, Lieutenant.” 


W: wandered many days in gloom of giant 
trees. Parrots and monkeys watched us. I 
guessed by feel my beard had grown, but 
Pancho had no beard that I could measure mine 
by. We walked at the feet of smooth brown trees 
with tops that disappeared among the leaves of 


lesser ones. We found water under small stone 





Tracy Kidder, a former Army officer in Vietnam, is now 
a free-lance writer. His report on the Juan Corona trial 
appeared in the July, 1973, Atlantic. 


bridges left there by the French, and in the forest 
gloom we saw leopards and silhouettes of ele- 
phants trudging. 

One day we came upon a band of Viet Cong in 
rubber sandals. They were setting up an L-shaped 
ambush. We watched from a thicket, and in a little 
while a company of riflemen came stalking 
through the trees. Painted on their helmets was 
“1/26 The Gunfighters” and they were caught 
dumbfounded and howling in intersecting fields of 
withering fire. Pancho led us west into a grass val- 
ley. Three helicopters came out of the sky. war- 
LORDS was painted on their sides, and men in 
striped uniforms jumped out of them. We peeked 
above the grass and watched them run to a little 
shack. Their guns crackled. They walked back to 
the helicopters and then they flew away. “Shaky,” 
Pancho said. We looked in the doorway of the 
shack and inside on a straw mat a naked man and 
woman in intimate embrace lay bleeding. 

Afterwards I thought I saw on Pancho’s face a 
faraway, lascivious look. “Let’s hit some villes,” he 
said. 

We traveled through many remote villages, 
where children peeked at us from behind their 
mothers’ legs, where Pancho received the gift of a 
leopard skin. He wore the skin afterwards when- 
ever we entered a village. He would come strutting 
in his robe down the dusty wagon tracks, bare- 
chested, his round belly sticking out and the green 
gun in his hand. Pancho said it was my job to talk 
to the people while he “pheebed around.” So I 
climbed up on things like oxcarts and spoke to the 
assembled natives. I told them about my wife: I 
said many soldiers left pregnant wives and children 
behind them, because it made this business seem 
less crucial if you knew there were more where 
you came from. It didn’t make much difference 
what I said. The men would sometimes raise their 
crossbows, uttering, ““Bom-Nee-Bah! Bom-Nee- 
Bah!” The old hags, who sat cross-legged in the 
dust, swayed from side to side and moaned. Others 
found something to laugh at and covered their 
mouths with their hands. Meanwhile Pancho crept 
among the young girls. I would still be speaking 
when Pancho yelled, “This place is number ten, 
Lieutenant. Let’s get outa here.” 

I grew impatient. One evening in a drunken 
folly I grabbed a woman. The toothless old dog 
cackled and made obscene gestures when | threw 
her over my shoulder. I carried her to a rice paddy 
where Pancho found us. He looked at me and 
shook his head. 

As we traveled on, my tongue found out a sore 
inside my lip. When it vanished, nothing. Then my 
hair began to fall. Despondent, I tried to murder 
myself, but Pancho caught me at it and took away 
my weapons. “You're shaky, Lieutenant.” I under- 
stood his game. I had thought he admired me for 
my education, but now I knew why he kept me 
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with him. As long as I was his lieutenant I was re- 
sponsible for what he did. 

So Pancho made me mount the oxcarts, while he 
went among the young girls. He would lift their 
shy chins with a finger, then open their mouths 
and look inside and murmur, “Shaky.” 

After a few villages our pathways were full of 
traps, such as The Mace—it was an enormous Coco- 
nut full of long, sharp bamboo slivers. Suspended 
from a vine, the coconut swung head high across 
the path when my weary feet stumbled on the trip 
vine. A narrow escape, | felt. Pancho marveled at 
the thing. He severed the coconut from the vine 
and stuck it in my knapsack, saying you never 
knew when a “shaky” thing like that might come 
in handy. I found an ankle-biter. It was two 
hinged boards with long sharp slivers embedded in 
each board. When you stepped on it, the boards 
snapped together like jaws on your ankle. And | 
never saw a bamboo sliver in that jungle that 
wasn’t coated with human feces. 

Pancho suspected the villagers. He said they 
were trying to impede our progress toward the 
place we were looking for. “I know how these zips 
think. They’re sneaky.” he said, and laughed low. 

I chewed betel nut; my gums turned black. Per- 
haps I shouldn’t have watched them murder Major 
Great and cut myself adrift. There was nothing for 
me to search for now, except penicillin. But Pan- 
cho drove me on. 

On a wagon path he hailed an ancient papa-san. 
The old man left his water buffalo and began to 
run. Pancho knocked him down, rolled him over, and 
sat down on the old man’s stomach. He stuck the 
barrel of the green gun inside the papa-san’s mouth. 
I always felt that Pancho spoke a kind of universal 
language, and the old man responded. With a ter- 
rible fright in his eyes he beckoned to the west, 
toward cliffs on which the sun was setting. 

We had to scale steep hillsides and walk to the 
end of my endurance. But we found our village. 
The girls were slender and wore long white dresses 
when they came to meet us on the road. The men 
put down their weapons and put on colored loin- 
cloths. This was the place Pancho had sought for 
breeding. Here I would be bathed and my wounds 
nursed. It was a village such as others were said to 
have found in the old days, where entering soldiers 
were mistaken for gods. 

I do not know how I looked to them that day, 
bearded and diseased and limping, but I think my 
height impressed them, because they were a small, 
delicate people. Pancho came in his leopard-skin 
robe, wearing his olive drab Army baseball cap. 
He carried the green gun. 

The people prayed that we would stay. When we 
showed them we had no intention of leaving, they 
celebrated with a stately dance, almost a minuet. 

“This place is number one,” said Pancho, grin- 
ning at me between mouthfuls. [C] 
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THE NAME 
OF 
THE AIR 


They would arrive late 
because of the rumor of war 
and move slowly, fearing 

the Lord in a Whirlwind 

who hovered always above 
U.S. 24. They ate 

everything and drank steadily 
and were never drunk. 

The gifts they left 

weren’t here in the morning 
nor were they, who left 
somewhere near the end 
when the cake collapsed, 

the rug smoldered, 

and the dances choked. They 
are here in my hand, faceless 
in the sudden flash, bowing 
to sunlight or turning in a smear 
of shade, thumbprints 

on an oily knife, and so pass 
to the future to breathe 

only when I breathe and lightly 
not to distress the smoke 

and stain the brow of 

the woman in white and the man 
in black, holding hands, 

who turn suddenly away 
from each other to stare 

into the twin eyes of darkness 
or read this first time 

the name of the air. 


by Philip Levine 





During World War II, the British discovered 
that younger seamen were less able to 
survive the ordeals of shipwreck than their 
older mates. The younger men, it seemed, 
were giving up sooner under extreme 
hardship. So a school was set up to teach 
survival techniques and build, through 
experience, the tenacity necessary to 
withstand severe stress. 

That was the beginning of Outward 
Bound. Today there are schools all over the 
world with six in the U.S. These are 


rd Bound Schools in Eugene, Oregon: Wayzata, Minnesota; Morganton, North Carolina: Rockland, Maine: 


wilderness schools, but they teach more than 
merely how to survive in the wilderness. 
Their purpose is to help each student plumb 
the depths of his capacities by placing him 
in situations where he discovers that he can 
accomplish far more than he dreamed 
possible. Further, students learn, through 
helping each other under stress, a new 
regard for each member of the crew and a 
genuine sense of teamwork. 

Outward Bound has courses for young 
men and women, adults. co-ed courses and 


special seminars for management and 
teachers. It is non-profit, financed by private 
grants, contributions and tuition charges. 
Over half the students attend on full or 
partial scholarships. You don't have to be 
an athlete or have any special skills to 
attend Outward Bound. We'll teach you 
everything you need to know. 

If you'd like to know more about it, or 
you want to help someone else attend, write 
Outward Bound®, Inc., 165 West Putnam 
Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 


Outward Bound 


Schools of The Possible 


Denver, Colorado; and Dallas, Texas 
















Advance reviewers have hailed this novel as 
“beautiful, terrible, heartbreaking... “accurate 
and compelling.. “vivid, poetic, very moving: 
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“This novel of the Carolinas in pre-Civil War “I felt as though I had been living in the terri- 
days is beautiful, terrible, heart-breaking—a_ fying world of a South Carolina slave planta- 
powerful evocation of what it meant to be  tion...A fascinating novel: vivid, poetic, very 
black and a slave.” moving.” —*Ann Petry, author of The Street 

—Barbara A. Bannon, Publishers Weekly 







“My God, what a film it would make...There 

“The life of women, black and white, is depict- is nobility in these characters—and absolutely 
ed with a breadth few novels or works of his- no sentimentalization. It’s not just fiction: it’s 
tory can rival... From the standpoint of a Literature.” 
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historian, it is a novel I could not put down, —Mary Carter, author of La Maestra 
for the detail is fascinating as it was accurate 
| Seipeaas -and compelling.” —*Carl N. Degler Now at all bookstores 
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TOMI UNGERER’S RELUCTANT HEROES - 


_ If you would truly teach young 
children through the books they lis- 


_ ten to or read themselves, give them 


a hero who is an _unregenerately 


$ bad example, a rotter through and 


yes 


through. Then the young audience 
will instinctively sympathize with 
him and, eventually, swallow any 
lesson—however conventional or 
goody-goody—that issues from his 


~ mouth or is implicit in his fate. The 
_ sad thing about being small is that 


= 


tad 


+e 


one is constantly failing to measure 
_up to some adult’s incomprehensible 
mark. Teeth are improperly 
brushed; clothing is mistreated; 
family heirlooms are irreverently 
handled and thereby mysteriously 
damaged. Because one of the last 
senses to develop is that of pro- 
portion, most children, by the ripe 
old age of three or four, are thor- 
oughly convinced that they are 
bad news. 

What a relief, then, to stumble 


upon a character undeniably worse 
than oneself! Piper Paw, the kitten 
_ hero of author-artist Tomi Ungerer’s 


$ 
A 
Hoi 


Re 


latest picture book, No Kiss FOR 
Motuer (Harper & Row, $5.95), 
is—claws sheathed—the orneriest, 
most self-centered and willful hero 
to hit kids’ picture books since the 


= mid-nineteenth-century heyday of 


Struwwelpeter. Not only does Piper 
p his mother, trample on his 

eautifully-ironed clothes, and 
spend the better part of each school 
day wreaking havoc with a hand- 


by Selma G. Lanes 


appetite for herring scraps or fried 
finch gizzards. With the domestic 


world handed him on a silver fish 


platter by doting parents, he has the 
chutzpa to be in a perpetual rage. 
Part of Ungerer’s charm in this 
forty-page tantrum is his instinctive 
grasp of the anger of impotence 
that grips all small children during 
large chunks of their early lives. It 
is a rage directed at the limitations 
of childhood itself. 

In Piper’s case, there are also sey- 
eral legitimate gripes. He is, first of 
all, locked in mortal combat with a 
mother, Velvet Paw, who persists— 
despite all evidence to the con- 
trary—in labeling him “little sugar 
tiger,” “honey pie,” and “my sweet 


little nestling.” (Some nestlin; 
There have probably been cu 
vipers.) No sooner does this a 
sively affectionate feline bend dos 
to “wedge” the tale’s first kiss in h 
sleeping son’s ear, than he is « 
and running from her relentl 
ready lips. Aside from his dr 
about the only place he can 
temporary sanctuary is behind tl 
latched bathroom door. Here 
“Mother Snoop” doesn’t know thi 
he rubs his toothbrush along th 
edge of the sink instead of his te 
and that he even relaxes a 
(while on the pot) by lea 
through the soggy comic books he 
has squirreled away behind the tut 
Among Ungerer’s endearing q 

























PERSONAL 


Memoirs 
of H.P 


- Blavatsky 


Mary K. Neff, editor 

_ Mme Blavatsky wrote no autobiogra- 
phy. But in her letters, journals, and 
other personal records, she left re- 
= vealing material about herself and 
her extraordinary psychic experi- 
ences and world travels. Here, in her 
_ words, is the life of this remarkable 
= woman, born in Imperial Russia, who 
- became the pioneer in modern oc- 
cultism. 322pp. Illustrated. Quest 
paperbound $2.25 


at bookstores 


or postpaid from Quest Books Dept. AM, 
306 W. Geneva Rd., Wheaton, Illinois 60187. 












“Imaginative, chewy, re- 
warding. . .. Calhoun’s aim in 
-this imaginative study is to 
= account for the rise and fall 
| of general intelligence levels 
| —using as his working model 
| the socio-cultural life of New 
~ | York State between 1770 and 
- 1850....He looks closely in- 
to old-time literacy rates, 
T | bridge- and ship-building 
| techniques, ideas about child 
= | rearing, and styles of pulpit 
| oratory, These passages are 
rewarding in themselves, for 
| they bristle with bits and 
- pieces of eye-opening data." 
i —Saturday Review/ World 





OF A PEOPLE 


by Daniel Calhoun 





a $14.50 at bookstores 
or direct from 
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ities are a total candor and lack of 
condescension. The adults in his 
tales treat children with loving kind- 
ness and respect no oftener than 
they do in life. Miss Clot, the nurse 
at Piper’s school, for example, “pre- 
fers iodine to Mercurochrome” and 
sews the kitten’s torn ear with “the 
biggest needle she can find.” On the 
other hand, Ungerer is no romantic 
concerning the sweet innocence of 
the young. “My God, children are 
little bastards who chew and eat 
you up as they grow,” he said re- 
cently. “They start with the knee- 
caps, maybe, and slowly they de- 
vour you.” Unlike Maurice Sendak, 
who tenderly probes the innermost 
fantasies of childhood, or Edward 
Gorey, who limns, with Arctic de- 
tachment, the horrors of being small 
and at the mercy of the world’s un- 
reason, Ungerer sees himself chiefly 
as a chronicler of the absurd. “Our 
world, our children, our aspirations 
are all absurd,” he says flatly. Yet, 
beyond its absurdly exaggerated 
catalogue of childhood misconduct, 
No Kiss for Mother strikes, with 
therapeutic clout, at the very heart 
of family relationships. 

The world Ungerer creates for 
children is one furnished for his 
own aesthetic and intellectual com- 
fort. It is, in fact, here furnished out 
of his own childhood experience. 
Velvet Paw, the sugar-coated villain 
of the work, bears an unmistakable 
resemblance to the typical martyred 
1930s mother—not entirely surpris- 
ing from an author who was himself 
a thirties’ child and remembers that, 
from the age of six, he could not 
abide any open display of maternal 
affection. Ungerer’s twelve-year-old 
daughter and only child, Phoebe, 
confirms from a recent European 
visit that grandmaman Ungerer re- 
mains, to this day, a veritable “kiss- 
ing fiend.” The author insists, how- 
ever, that the model for Piper’s 
intransigence is not so much himself 
as an impossibly stubborn Burmese 
cat (named Piper) he owns. 

Perhaps because English is not 
Ungerer’s native language, he prides 
himself on what he calls his “weird 
mastery” of it. “I really work at my 
prose style,” he confesses. Oddball 
words like “tilbury” and “blunder- 
buss” delight him as collector’s 
items to be woven into his tales. 
(The two mentioned appeared in 
The Hat and The Three Robbers re- 


spectively.) Ungerer feels strongly 
that children enjoy unfamiliar words 
and euphonious, mystifying phrases. 
He looks upon No Kiss as the first 
of his books in which “the specifi- 
city lies more in the words than the 
pictures. It is a kind of Portnoy’s 
Complaint of children’s books.” 

Graphically even more than ver- 
bally, Ungerer’s picture books seem 
always to breathe beyond the strict 
requirements of plot. Though the 
black and white pencil drawings for 
No Kiss are as simple and direct as 
a comic strip’s—considerably less 
burdened with private symbols than 
many a recent Ungerer work—they 
are nonetheless full of the sort of 
particulars that invests storybook 
events with their own internal life. 
The undershorts Piper wears, for ex- 
ample, bear a recognizable Purina 
Cat Chow design. And in the book’s 
climactic scene, where Velvet Paw 
finally hauls off and socks her way- 
ward sprout, Ungerer has placed in 
the background a middle-aged, 
pipe-smoking cat passerby whose 
obvious pleasure in witnessing this 
domestic debacle invests it with 
near palpable credibility. 

On occasion, an Ungerer detail 
will disturb the adult. There was, 
for example, the by now notorious 
hobo in The Beast of Monsieur Ra- 
cine who carried in his pack a mys- 
terious extra foot, dripping blood. 
To the artist, however, the ex- 
planation is innocuously clear. “A 
hobo does a lot of walking. He 
needs a spare foot for when one of 
his own gets tired and bruised.” 

Ungerer has long been something 
of an enfant terrible among chil- 
dren’s book authors, one curiously 
immune to the usual desire either to 
improve or instruct the young. Be- 
cause his best work has been almost 
equally divided among political or 
advertising posters, cartoons of both 
mildly and grossly pornographic 
content, and children’s books, the 
question inevitably arises: What 
does so sophisticated and jaded a 
sensibility have to say to small chil- 
dren? Ungerer, who enjoys shocking 
his friends and critics alike, shrugs, 
noting: “If people weren’t interested 
in fucking, they wouldn’t have chil- 
dren and we wouldn’t need chil- 
dren’s books.” Putting it less baldly, 
the artist accuses his American crit- 
ics of never having fully appreciated 
the seriousness—or unity—of his 
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work. In Vienna last winter, by con- 
trast, the Museum of Modern Art 
accorded him a major retrospec- 
tive—“including my erotic art, my 
posters, and my children’s books,” 
he says with pride. Certainly, 
whether he illustrates for adults or 
children, a limited repertoire of psy- 
chic preoccupations has always de- 
termined his graphic vocabulary. 
Dripping spiggots, noses, and water- 
ing cans; sharpened axes, knives, 
and assorted pointed instruments 
have almost become Ungerer trade- 
marks: what he calls “my favorite 
cooking pots.” The same meat 
grinder in which mice and rats are 
“processed” in No Kiss made an 
earlier appearance as a visual meta- 
phor in a work for grown-ups, The 
Underground Sketchbook (1964). 
There, the drawing of a man and 
woman embracing reveals only the 
couple’s upper torsos. They are 
standing in a meat grinder which 
conceals the remainder of their 
bodies. And if Ungerer’s work for 
children at times contains overly 
sophisticated embellishments—the 
bathroom in which Piper sits has a 
douche bag hanging above the tub— 
there are also times when his porno- 
graphic drawings partake of a re- 
freshingly childlike innocence. In 
The Underground Sketchbook, too, 
can be found a clear spiritual an- 
tecedent for poor Piper Paw’s di- 
lemma in No Kiss: a larger-than-life 
mother marching briskly with a re- 
calcitrant child in tow; the hand by 
which she grasps him is a sizable 
red lobster claw. 

An Alsatian, Jean Thomas Un- 
gerer was born in Strasbourg, 
France, in 1931. His father, head of 
a family factory that made church 
clocks and chimes, died when the 
artist was three. Ungerer grew up in 
a household that included his 
mother, two much older sisters, and 
a brother. “My sisters taught me to 
draw, my brother taught me to 
think, and my mother taught me to 
use my imagination,” he says in re- 
trospect. Other early influences in- 
cluded the German painters Mat- 
thias Grünewald, Albrecht Dürer, 
and Martin Schongauer, as well as 
two turn-of-the-century Alsatian il- 
lustrators, Hansi and Schnugg. His 
children’s books, decidedly Euro- 
pean in ambience from the outset, 
have frequently exhibited a kind of 
schizophrenia, seesawing between 
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Marjono. Age 6. 
Family income 
about $4.83 

a month. 


Father farmer, must also sell 
wood. Mother illiterate. 48¢ a 
month keeps children in school. 
Rest is for food; cassava root, 
some vegetables, occasionally 
rice. Animals kept in family’s 
bamboo hut. No windows or ceil- 
ing, dirt floor. House damp, un- 
healthy. Three children do not 
have enough to eat. 
You, your family or group can join 
Foster Parents Plan to help children 
like Marjono. Your contributions give 
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sonal concern. You also receive a photograph, case history and annual 
progress reports. 
Children and families in PLAN benefit from monthly compassionate 
counseling of PLAN’s social workers (all nationals of the country), 
funds and goods as necessary and programs like literacy, nutrition, 
hygiene and vocational classes, credit unions, cooperative businesses, 
savings program and many more; whatever is needed most. All Foster 
Children must attend school. 


Your support of PLAN allows us to enrich existing programs, and offer 
them to ever-increasing numbers of children and families. Please 
join us today. 

PLAN is registered under VFA #019, Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid, Department of State, Washington, D.C., and eagerly 
offers its financial statement on request. 
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lighthearted Gallic charm and lu- 
gubrious Teutonic humor. (From 
the time Ungerer was eight until he 
was fourteen, Alsace was Nazi-occu- 
pied, and the artist received a 
largely German education.) There is 
little question that the Germanic 
side has been gaining the upper 
hand lately. 

Like many other young Euro- 
peans at the close of World War II, 
Ungerer developed an exaggerated 
admiration for all things American 
and came to the United States in 
1956. His first children’s book, The 
Mellops Go Flying—about a gentle, 
ingenious, and decidedly French 
family of pigs—was done for Ursula 
Nordstrom at Harper & Row the 
following year. Other early books— 
Crictor (1958), about a snake sent 
from Africa as a_herpetologist’s 
birthday gift to his aged mother, 
and Adelaide (1959), concerning a 
young flying kangaroo who leaves 
home to seek her fortune—are 
equally Gallic and sanguine in out- 
look. But by 1967, a darker strain 
crept into his juvenile work. The 
United States was deeply involved 
in Vietnam, and Ungerer began 
turning out coruscating antiwar 
posters that eventually found a 
worldwide adult audience. One of 
his two children’s picture books of 
that year, Zeralda’s Ogre, was about 
a lonely monster with a big nose, 
sharp teeth, bristling beard, and bad 
temper, who liked best “of all things 

little children for breakfast.” 
Parents were forced to hide their 
progeny in the cellar when this 
brute was on one of his rampages, 
much as the Ungerer family, in real 
life, had hidden in their cellar dur- 
ing the closing months of World 
War II when the Allied Front 
reached Colmar, where they were 
then living. Of this period Ungerer 
has said: “There was plenty to see 
and remember, and my taste for the 
macabre certainly finds its roots 
there.’’ The artist is, in fact, 
presently working on a book about 
war for older children, based on his 
own experiences as a teen-ager. 

The misanthropic Moon Man, 
which took first prize in Book 
World’s Children’s Spring Book Fes- 
tival, also appeared in 1967. The 
man in the moon, to satisfy his curi- 
osity (a motivating force for many 
an Ungerer hero—including Piper 


I Paw), travels to earth, where he 








soon realizes that “he could never 
live peacefully.” He takes a rocket 
ship back home “and remained ever 
after curled up in his shimmering 
seat in space.” This work could be 
read as prophetic of Ungerer’s fu- 
ture. Troubled by what he felt was 
the increasingly totalitarian bent of 
this country, the artist abandoned the 
United States in 1971, moving with 
his present wife, Yvonne, to a farm 
on a remote peninsula in Nova 
Scotia. Gradually he has given up ad- 
vertising and poster work and now 
devotes himself primarily to produc- 
ing large black and white lithographs 
on erotic themes (which he exhibits 
only in Europe) and two or three chil- 
dren’s books a year. 

Ungerer considers that his first se- 
rious juvenile work was The Beast 
of Monsieur Racine (1971). It is the 
story of a retired tax collector, con- 
tentedly cultivating prize pears in 
his own backyard (Ungerer raises 
sheep, geese, goats, and rabbits in 
Canada) until the day he discovers 
that his precious fruit is being pil- 
fered by a unique and amorphous 
beast. Eventually, he learns that the 
strange predator is animated by a 
boy and girl secreted deep inside its 
skin of old blankets, a denouement 
that leaves many a young reader 
mildly disappointed. Philosophically, 
however, Monsieur Racine is a turn- 
ing point in the artist’s career. Its 
clear message—possibly as much for 
Ungerer as his audience—is that no 
one escapes the child lurking be- 
neath the surface, so it behooves us 
to be on friendly terms with that 
hidden, motivating force. Sig- 
nificantly, Monsieur Racine was the 
first of his children’s books Ungerer 
felt was good enough to dedicate to 
Maurice Sendak. 

Another 1971 work, J Am Papa 
Snap and These Are My Favorite No 
Such Stories, reflected his exuber- 
ance at having broken ties with 
New York, at bidding good-bye to 
“cocktail parties, awards, creepland, 
publicity, etc.” Toward the end of 
this giddy collection of one- and 
two-page nonsense tales, the artist 
portrays a character who may well 
represent his current ideal: “Every 
day, rain, shine, or overcast, he 
walks down to the shore. He sits on 
a rock to read or dream. He has no 


friends, no enemies. He lives in | 
peace. No one knows anything | 


about him. Not even his name.” _ 
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WHAT FUTURE? 






by Richard Todd 


The future has a bad reputation. 
Although most of us live as if there 
were a tomorrow—making pay- 
ments, rearing children, Deferring 
Gratification—tomorrow gets harder 
to believe in. Our innocent acts in 
the aggregate seem to spell disaster, 
not to mention our guilty acts such 
as keeping the thermostat too high. 
The future has a friend, however, in 
Daniel Bell. In his new book, THE 
COMING oF Post-INDUSTRIAL So- 
CIETY: A Venture in Social Fore- 
casting (Basic Books, $12.50), Bell 
gazes serenely at where the main 
trends in contemporary life seem to 
him to be taking us. 

The Coming of Post-Industrial 
Society is an almost extravagantly 
learned book, which includes, for 
instance, an informative explanation 
of logistic curves, a discussion of 
Marx’s lesser-known remarks on the 
subject of bureaucracy, a compact 
history of “Big Science,” close read- 
ings of social philosophers from 
Saint-Simon to John Rawls, asides 
on multinational corporations and 
genetic research, all rendered in 
Bell’s amply supple diction. A lavish 
book. Its various topics, though, are 
often tangential to Bell’s themes, 
which may be fairly summarized. 

Bell is giving elaborate statement 
to an idea we’ve heard before, from 
him and others: that the society is 
at the start of a new stage in its de- 
velopment, in which the dominant 
activity is not the production of 
goods or food but the provision of 
information and services. Already 
the United States has become the 
first country in which more than 
half the work force is employed in 
activities other than manufacture or 
agriculture. And knowledge, and its 
votaries, multiply: in a scant ten 
years (1960 to 1970) the number of 
doctoral degrees awarded annually 
increased from 9829 to 29,000. 

The blooming of “post-industrial 
_ society” does not, of course, pre- 
_ Suppose the withering of industry. 
On the contrary. As technology 
transformed agriculture to reduce 
the number of people involved in 
_ the production of food to a mere 4 


percent of the U.S. work force, so 
must manufacturing be similarly 
automated. Post-industrial society 
has sometimes been taken to imply 
“post-scarcity society” as well, in 
which the abundance of goods 
would obviate striving for material 
things, a world whose fundamental 
problem would be the wise use of 
leisure. Bell stops well short of this 
vision, but he does say: “The ques- 
tion before the human race is not 
subsistence but standard of living, 
not biology but sociology. Basic 
needs are satiable, and the possi- 
bility of abundance is real.” 

This is not a flawlessly persuasive 
scenario. There is, to start, the ques- 
tion of American industry’s onward 
and upward progress. As Bell mildly 
acknowledges, the automated future 
looks less halcyon than it recently 
did. For a more vivid description of 
the present difficulties of American 
enterprise, see Emma Rothschild’s 
recent book, Paradise Lost: The De- 
cline of the Auto-Industrial Age 
(Random House, $6.95). Miss 
Rothschild remarks on the automo- 
bile industry’s entrapment in ideas 
that have been with it since its 
earliest days, and which now seem 
woefully inadequate to its responsi- 
bilities to the country: its depen- 
dence on assembly-line methods 
that appear to become all the more 
brutish with the aid of robots, and 
its faithful adherence to obsoles- 
cence and gimmickry. 

A more serious defect in Bell’s ar- 
gument is his rather perfunctory 
treatment of the possibility of envi- 
ronmental collapse. He acknowl- 
edges the Club of Rome Report, 
and offers the now standard rebut- 
tal: that is, the failure of its authors 
to incorporate into their doomsaying 
computer the capacity for systemic 
change. He points out that tech- 
nology has always saved the day by 
discovering new sources of energy, 
expanding “fixed resources.” Garrett 
Hardin has compared this tech- 
nocratic optimism to the hopeful 
view of a man jumping from a tall 
building who remarks halfway down 
that he’s still OK. Beyond the possi- 


bility that there are ecological limits — 
to growth, there remains the 
tion of how much alteration of tl 
natural and the social world 
ecology of the human spirit can te 
erate. 
The likelihood of the post-indu: 
trial society’s arrival is not, in any 
case, the most interesting issue | 
Bells mind. He is more concerns 










society he imagines for our futur 
There is a utopian dream, conceiv 
not long after the industrial age 
self began, with which Bell is warily 
entranced. The old ruling classes, — 
whose power was based on real 
property, yield to a new class of 
men whose power rests on th 
earned authority of knowledge. All 
men benefit: all are freed from bur- — 
densome labor, and from the yoke 
of inherited class differences. Mer 
are at last free to rise according 
their ability. All men of course wi 
not be “equal” in all ways, but all 
men will be, in the formulation of 
the nineteenth-century English econ. 
omist Alfred Marshall, “gentlemen 
free to enjoy education and self-de- 
velopment to the extent of their 
natural gifts. Certain people benefit 
more than others; they are the ones 
who have more of the quality calle 
“intelligence.” The ideal society de- 
scribed in this vision now is com 
monly characterized as ‘‘mer 
ocratic.” 
Unlike many people who use the 
term, Bell has read the book from 
which it comes, Michael Young’ 
“fable,” The Rise of the Meritocracy 
1870-2033. However, he seems not 
to have felt the satirical force of th 
tale, which burlesques the trends 
that Bell regards with solemnity 
and, in general, with approbation 
(In Young’s perfectly meritocratic | 
world, the upper class consists of all. 
those with an IQ of 125 or over. 



















































the sources of discontent that ulti- 
mately overthrow this regime.) It is 
curious that the term “meritocracy’ 
should have so quickly lost i 
moral weight. Or perhaps it is not 
curious. The word flourishes in the 
academic community, where it — 
serves, for some, the function that 
“free enterprise” serves for some in- es 
dustrialists: a sanctification of one’s 
social gains. 
Bell advances the argument for a 
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This new collection of letters, 
prefaces, reviews, lectures, and 
| interviews—some never before 
| published—is accompanied by 
an astute analysis of Frost as a 
critical theorist and as a prac- 
| tical critic. “Sheer pleasure to 
read, rewarding to ponder, and 
of course, a worthy addition to 
the growing Frost shelf.” 
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“just meritocracy,” which is a more 
complex proposition than the uto- 
pian ideal. He acknowledges, for 
one thing, the inevitable multiplicity 
of class structure: the lingering ef- 
fect of inherited wealth and influ- 
ence, of property-based power. And 
he asserts (somewhat ambiguously) 
the primacy of politics. The merit- 
ocracy, like the post-industrial 
society itself, represents a trend, not 
a fixed reality, a shift toward a cul- 
ture in which power is based on 
knowledge. Yet it is plainly more 
than abstraction for Bell; if the 
meritocracy must always be imper- 
fect, it nevertheless seems to him a 
most noble social goal. 

Bell is at pains to defend the nas- 
cent meritocracy against its critics, 
whom he styles (apparently taking 
the term from the Michael Young 
book) “populists.” Populists appear 
to include everyone from Black 
Panthers to officials of HEW. Bell 
persuasively enough states the case 
against “open admission” and “af- 
firmative action,’ lamenting those 
who would substitute equality of re- 
sults for equality of opportunity. 
Glimmers of feeling, indeed intem- 
perance, occur here, out of place in 
this otherwise stately book: “The 
populists are for power (‘to the 
people’) but against authority—the 
authority represented in the superior 
competence of individuals. Since 
they lack authority, they want 
power.” 

In the just meritocracy, all men 
are to be entitled to “respect” but 
not to “praise” (a distinction Bell 
borrows from the sociologist W. G. 
Runciman). The meritocrat is to be 
judged by his peers, to be not the 
arbitrary but the legitimate recipient 
of his rewards. This makes a certain 
abstract sense. But it leaves unan- 
swered the crucial question of what 
sort of intelligence is being valued. 
Bell wants to say that it is not 
“technocratic.” “Because the tech- 
nocratic mode reduces social ar- 
rangements to the criterion of tech- 
nological efficiency, it relies 
principally on credentials as a 
means of selecting individuals for 
place in the society. .. . Merit- 
ocracy, in the context of my usage, 
is an emphasis on individual 
achievement and earned status as 
confirmed by one’s peers.” But this 
still allows for remarkable narrow- 
ness-of mind. What is the place in 


the meritocracy for such qualities as 
character, imagination, compassion? 
And without these, on what grounds 
does the meritocracy pretend to be 
more useful or just than a system of 
power and privilege based, say, on 
wealth, or fairness of face? 

Science, Bell states plainly, is the 
model for the meritocratie relation- 
ship. It provides “the monad that 
contains within itself the imago of 
the future society,” an interesting 
figure of speech that strives to in- 
vest the idea with the authority of 
naturalness. What place then does 
the meritocracy make for the hu- 
manist? It is a question with a pre- 
cise answer. Item 4 under letter A 
(“The professional class: the four es- 
tates”) under Roman numeral I 
(“Statuses: Axis of Stratification”) 
on Bell’s chart called “Schema: The 
Societal Structure of the Post-Indus- 
trial Society” is the classification 
“cultural,” to include “artistic and 
religious.” The cultural estate is 
here accorded co-equal status with 
the scientific, technological, and ad- 
ministrative estates. There is, 
though, the unsettling possibility 
that the cultural functionaries so 
honored may not be happy in their 
assignment. 

A faint uneasy note appears from 
time to time in The Coming of Post- 
Industrial Society, a recognition that 
the cultural estate may not be par- 
ticipating in the new world with full 
vigor. In explanation of this 
“schema” Bell remarks mildly: “The 
cultural estate—artistic and reli- 
gious—is involved with the ex- 
pressive symbolism (plastic or 
ideational) of forms and meanings, 
but to the extent that it is more in- 
tensively concerned with meanings, 
it may find itself increasingly hostile 
to the technological and adminis- 
trative estates.” So it may. 

Bell remarks more than once on 
the “disjunction” between culture 


_and society. But what ought to be a 


major theme in the book remains a 
leitmotif. In fairness it should be 
added that, as he explains, Bell’s 
current work in progress addresses 
itself to the issue. The glimpses of 
his ideas that we get here are nei- 
ther satisfying nor promising. He 
appears to feel that the culture 
should serve as a corporate poet 
laureate, singing of values con- 
sonant with the progress of the 
technological world. He character- 
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_ izes contemporary culture in such 
terms as “anti-institutional,” ‘“anti- 
nomian,” “hedonistic,” and by the 
Close of the book he laments that 
“the antinomian attitude plunges 
one into a radical autism, which, in 
the end, dirempts the cords of com- 
munity and the sharing with oth- 


ers.” What odd hostility there is in 


the words, an elegant Philistinism. It 

does not seem to occur to Bell that 
there are writers and artists who, far 
from seeking to destroy the commu- 
nity, seek to re-invent it. 


A longing to do so lies at the 
heart of the recent work of Philip 
Slater whose new book is EARTH- 
WALK (Anchor/Doubleday, $7.95). 
That Bell and Slater both travel un- 
der the name “sociologist” is evi- 
dence (more happy than not) that 
professional standards in that field, 
anyway, have not yet firmed up: 
that the meritocracy is being held at 
bay. Slater is passionate, actively 
contemptuous of scholarly conven- 
_ tion, and he is wholly removed from 

Bell’s sanguine world view. Slater 
States flatly that if trends that cur- 
rently dominate Western society 
were to continue the result could 
only be disaster: “I see no purpose 
in refusing to consider the possi- 
bility that our society is founded on 
pathological premises, or that our 
species may not be viable . . . we 
cannot construct a humane society 
out of the dominant trends of our 
present one.” 
In Earthwalk Slater treats on a 
_ global scale an idea he explored in 
his previous book, The Pursuit of 
Loneliness. He argues that American 
society in particular, and Western 
Society generally, is the victim of 
what is taken to be one of its no- 
blest ideals, the supremacy of the 
individual. Individualism, partic- 
ularly in the United States, has 
_ paradoxically come to serve as a 
way of surrendering control over the 
course of our lives. Frightened of 
being controlled, we flee from the 
solidity and strength of communal 
experience and refuse to nourish 
our need for connection with others. 


_ Slater has particular animosity 


toward those of his profession who 

have celebrated the plight of the 

_ self: | 

No one could have done more than 
he popular social critics of the 

1950: „et 


al.) to convince people of the vir- 
tues of disconnectedness and 
smooth the path for mechanical re- 
sponsivity. By raising the specter of 
immersion in group life—of losing 
one’s narcissistic consciousness— 
they frightened and shamed people 
into an ever more frantic pursuit of 
autonomy and self-sufficiency. Thus ` 
disconnected, more and more of 
the population became available 
for attachment to the impersonal 
machinery of modern life. 


There is little that cannot be sub- 
sumed under the vast idea that gov- 
erns this book. It is a rich, Melvil- 
lean theme: Slater is obsessed with 
the Ahabness he sees in us all. 
Technology is but an extension of 
our arrant individualism: it repre- 
sents our need to “monumentalize” 
ourselves in the environment. If 
technology is the necessary hero of 
Daniel Bell’s world, it is the unqual- 
ified villain of Slater’s. It despoils 
social existence as well as the physi- 
cal world: we no longer live, Slater 
remarks, in communities but in net- 
works, our character fragmented 
into pieces equal in number to the 
relationships we maintain. Those 
who get along best in this world are 
those most adept at disconnecting 
themselves from others. Technology 
is not Slater’s only villain; the fam- 
ily is another. In Slater’s view it is 
the mechanism by which we learn 
narcissism, the quest for mother- 
pleasing success; in short, “it does 
exactly what it is supposed to do: 
socialize children to live in an indi- 
vidualistic society.” 

Given all the darkness in this 
book, the continual assertion that 
our problems are rooted in the 
depths of our culture, it would seem 
that Slater would think that dooms- 
day is inevitable. But no. The book 
takes a sudden turn toward hope. 
Slater suggests that to assume our 
self-destructive tendencies will pre- 
vail is yet another example of hu- 
man chutzpa. 


What I am suggesting is that nature 
still heals itself—that humans are 
still embedded in their ecosystem, 
despite their grandiose fantasies, 
and subject to its processes—that as 
our mechanical-mindedness reaches 
the danger point ‘corrective pro- 
cesses begin to occur that alter our 
ways of thinking and acting. 


But on the evidence offered, this 
_ remains a matter of faith. 
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“This book is so complete that it 
likely to remain the standard work | 
the great philosopher in the light 
contemporary knowledge.” 
(Journal of the Franklin Instit 
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h in despair and hope, Earth- 
plainly a vulnerable book. It 
modish. Slater, anxious not to be 
ught sexist, apologizes for using 
nasculine pronoun in reference 
all of personhood, and he ex- 
, “It would be equally unjust 
talk about ‘womankind,’ or ‘hu- 
” when referring to the follies 
yatriarchal history.” He later uses 
eminine pronoun when the ge- 
c person in question is clearly a 
tim. Earthwalk seems destined to 
ome a cult book, and there are 
comfiting signs that its author is 
er for that end (consider such 
iy chapter titles as “The Exten- 
as of Man, or Say Hello to the 
Fist”). 
ere are graver defects. The 
ok is wantonly simple: for every 
ling aphorism there is a general- 
‘that seems merely flatfooted. De- 
te his bold survey of Western 
ure, Slater is uninterested in 
ing to his own intellectual past. 
acknowledges his like-minded 
ntemporaries (notably Gregory 
teson) but fails to place himself 
ainst the tradition of writers who 
- pursued similar themes both 
“more passion and more com- 
exity. The important central idea 
the book is relentlessly over- 
ited. As is obvious, “a sense of 





Nicholas Roeg’s Don’t Look Now 
ens on a raw Sunday afternoon 
e English countryside. A boy is 
ing his bicycle while his younger 
ster plays with a ball. In the 
muse, John (Donald Sutherland) is 
amining a color slide of a stained 
s window (he restores churches) 
hile his wife Laura (Julie Christie) 
ids lazily by the fire. Nothing is 
ppening except the camera cut- 
ting back and forth between them 
th an ominous metronome sus- 
nse. John tosses Laura some ciga- 
tes; their daughter tosses a ball at 
edge of a pond. The bicycle 
over a pane of glass lying in 
the field (shattering the silence as 

ell as the glass); John knocks his 





community” means little without a 
sense of human difference. Forget 
that, and don’t you invite, not com- 
munity, but fascism? Similarly, Sla- 
ter chooses to forget that the in- 
vidious family can be a shelter from 
the larger culture. 

He uses hyperbole quite con- 
sciously. He says in the preface, 
“Most arguments about the truth or 
falseness of concepts . . . are really 
disagreements as to their impor- 
tance. Truth is relative to time, 
place, and person, and”—he adds in 
what is not purely a sequitur—“an 
absurd emphasis may be necessary 
today to make tomorrow’s truth 
available.” That is an idea handy to 
geniuses and demagogues, neither of 
which this book demonstrates Slater 
to be. 

And yet. Earthwalk often seems 
romantic to the point of mind- 
lessness, but something—is it only 
the sound of Daniel Bell in one’s 
ears?—says that this book should not 
be so easily dismissed. It is still an- 
other expression of a longing that is 
making itself known with astonish- 
ing force: a hunger for a life that is 
bound to the past, to the natural 
world, to other lives. And if our 
post-industrial meritocrats think 
they are immune to those desires, I 
think they are in for a surprise. 


MOVIES 


DEATH IN VENICE 
by Joseph Kanon 


over the color slide in an arc of red, 
the rhythm of subliminal associa- 
tions reaches a breaking point and 
John bolts from the house, too late 
to save his daughter from drowning 
in the pond. The breath of a hope- 
less artificial resuscitation becomes a 
howl of rage. The boy stands watch- 
ing, terrified, sucking the arc of 
blood from his cut thumb. Laura, 
glancing out the window, screams. 
Before the first sequence of the 
movie has run its course, we have 
been placed in a climate where 
things are not merely what they 
seem but something more. It’s not 
another world, but this world with 
the wires exposed. Like the very 
best thrillers—and Don’t Look Now 
is one of the best ever made— 


Roeg’s film makes our blood run 
just a little faster not because it 
shocks but because it disturbs. It 
has the sinister uneasiness of glanc- 
ing at the unseen: seeing too little 
to understand its pattern, but seeing 
too much to ignore it anymore. 

The 1970 Daphne du Maurier 
short story on which Don’t Look 
Now is based was a tame enough 
piece of psychic hokum. “ “Don’t 
look now, John said to his wife, 
‘but there are a couple of old girls 
two tables away who are trying to 
hypnotize me.” John and Laura 
are in Venice to forget the recent 
death of their daughter (dead, more 
prosaically, of spinal meningitis). 
The girls are two Scottish sisters 
wintering in Venice, as weird in 
their quiet, well-bred way as the sis- 
ters in Macbeth, but certainly not 
up to hypnosis: it’s simply that one 
of them, who is blind and telepathic 
to boot, has just seen the daughter’s 
ghost. The plot thickens with a 
warning (from the beyond via the 


sisters) to leave Venice but John . 


pooh-poohs the whole business, 
even as events become increasingly 
odd. Then, having seen his wife off 
to the airport, he spies her later the 
same afternoon in a launch on the 
Grand Canal with the two sisters. 
With no explanation at hand and 
panicked by the wave of maniacal 
murders sweeping through Venice, 
he turns to the police. But what did 
he really see—except, perhaps, a 
clue to his own bizarre fate? 

This is Du Maurier toying with 
the supernatural to produce respect- 
able chills by the fireside. It’s the 
supernatural as entertainment, the 
necessary spice to a story as gooey 
as treacle tart. But Roeg and his ex- 
cellent scriptwriters, Allan Scott and 
Chris Bryant, have taken this dis- 
posable piece of prose and turned it 
into a kind of art. It's no news that 
bad books often make good mov- 
ies—especially bad books with a 
strong action line—but what Roeg 
has achieved is more than just a 
successful adaptation: he has trans- 
formed the nature of the material 
itself, providing literary qualities 
(character, atmosphere) that should 
have been in the story in the first 
place. He has not so much taken a 
story as a suggestion, kept a few 
names and turns of plot, then 
worked it up into something entirely 
new—a thriller that extends its own 

































































































limits, closer to the supernatural 
_ Stories of Borges or Henry James. 
= Many of the key scenes in the 
_ movie, and certainly the most inter- 
esting ones, don’t even occur in the 
original, and virtually every piece of 
detail that gives resonance to the 
story has been added. In the Du 
Maurier version, for example, 
_ Laura’s first encounter with the sis- 
ters occurs offstage after the breezy 
opening and we have to take the 
trauma of the situation on faith. In 
the movie, we follow her into the 
ladies’ room of the Venetian restau- 
rant, a cell of mirrors that seem to 
close in even as they reflect. We 
have been prepared by the early se- 
quences for inescapable happenings 
and everything begins to look sinis- 
ter, even the harmless touch of a 
hand on Laura’s back. When the 
sister talks about her “vision,” 
Laura can look away only to face 
the sister’s reflected image or, look- 
ing further, the aged washroom at- 
tendant hunched in a corner like an 
evil eye—the mirrors build a mo- 
mentum of panic. John’s restoration 
work on the church has also been 
added for effect, with visual details 
and thematic connections piling on 
top of each other without ever be- 
coming “symbolic.” It is enough to 
~ see the church as a great interpreter 

_ of the unknown wilted to a relic be- 
- cause it no longer speaks or, as the 
worldly bishop says, because “we 
have stopped listening.” 

The only essential thing the film 
has taken from the story is Venice. 
With its maze of back alleys and 
the rot settling in below, Venice be- 
comes a tangible metaphor for the 
shadowy world that overtakes the 
= story. It is easy to get lost there—an 
= alley is as likely to lead to a wall as 
_ to another street—and the facades 
_ looking at themselves in the mirrors 
of their canals seem more image 
than stone, a jumble of slides. Con- 
temporary directors have been sur- 
prisingly unlucky with Venice as a 
_ setting. Paul Mazursky, in the other- 
wise fine Blume in Love, seemed 
overwhelmed by the place and took 


© Visconti, in his dreary version of 
= Death in Venice, acted as if the 
= cholera of the story had spread to 
the streets and kept his cameras in- 
culty of setting period pieces 
those TV antennas in the 
Bente tats o 
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skyscape to the impossibility of 
showing something new—what is 
Venice, after all, but a stack of post- 
cards everyone has seen? But Roeg 
shows us something new just by 
showing Venice as it really is: the 
walls covered with tattered posters, 
radios blaring down the passage- 
ways like echoes, picturesque 
squares draped with clotheslines. 
The tourists have gone (there is 
only one shot of St. Mark’s), the 
rain has slicked down the Riva degli 
Schiavoni to the sadness of a mid- 
way after a storm, the sun catches a 
back canal with the surprise of a 
museum piece suddenly illuminated 
after years in the basement. 

Roeg avoids stylization—except 
for the climax with its heaps of Ex- 
pressionist fog—because Venice is al- 
ready stylized, already sinister and 
suggestive, and he has sidestepped 
the trap of lingering over its splen- 
dors (the one gratuitous shot, a 
launch pulling into the lagoon at 
sunrise, is so beautiful that the lin- 
gering doesn’t matter). If Venice is 
the largest stage set in the world, 
Roeg is the first director who has 
used it for more than a backdrop; 
his Venice leaps off the canvas and 
surrounds. The geography becomes 
a thematic clue—a maze of images 
with connective passages, a world 
perceived in glimpses. 

Roeg may have been so successful 
in Venice because he is one of the 
most visual, almost painterly, direc- 
tors now working in movies. He is 
interested in the texture of things, 
as if his camera were not recording 
but actually applying paint before 
our eyes. When Laura faints and 
knocks over a table, the camera 
takes in the spill of oil and vinegar 
over the marble top with a kind of 
visual rapture. When John restores 
a mosaic in the church, he fondles 
the bits of colored stone with an at- 
tention most people would give only 
to the finished pattern. One gets the 
feeling that this is the way Roeg ap- 
proaches film, that each frame must 
be as dense and complete in itself 
as the finished product, and this is 
hardly surprising given his back- 
ground as a cameraman (before di- 
recting his own films, he photo- 
graphed, among others, Fahrenheit 
451, Far From the Madding Crowd, 
and Petulia, and did second-unit 
work on Lawrence of Arabia). Both 
his previous films, Walkabout and 
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Performance, displayed this affecti 
for detail, at times almost a yi 
overload, but in Don’t Look Now 
has found a genre where the t 
nique works for him—since a 
scene might contain a ‘clue, the i 
dience is forced to watch everything 
with attention. And as the moš 
goes on, his shots begin to take 
an atmospheric resonance: w 
meant to make connections n 
with breaking glass (which tri 
crisis points), but with shapes 
colors. Associations zip by like flash 
cards so that even the smallest 
tail is worth noticing—a magazine 
the corner, for instance, will 
open to a picture of Ayer’s Ri 
Roeg has always worked with t 
cinema as suggestion—both Wi 
about and Performance drew a lot | 
strength from what they didn’t say— 
but this is the first time tha 5 
idea of withholding informati 
built into the material. He has ke 
editing shock tactics (a scream | 
coming the whine of a drill, for 4 
Stance) to a minimum and, at t 
same time, has extended the 
range. The movie’s most celebrat 
scene, John and Laura making Ic 
in their hotel room, is made t 
erotic by cross-cutting the act with 
images of them dressing afterward: 
as if sex were caught in an end 
time warp. 

But Dont Look Now is Roeg’s 
most successful work because his vi- 
sual splash doesn’t overwhelm t 
freshness he brings to conventio 
directorial skills. There is not, f 
instance, a bad performance in the 
film. Julie Christie has never bee 
less than delightful to watch si 
she first ambled down that North 
street in Billy Liar but, with the e 
ception of McCabe & Mrs. Miller, 
this is the best work she’s ev 
done. Bundling her thin frame in 
cardigan to ward off the Venetian — 
damp, she walks through the movie 
with the wariness of those be: 
acted upon, open to suggestion bi 
holding on to marriage and reason 
like moorings. The scenes between 
her and Sutherland (who has recov 
ered from the disaster of Steelyara 
Blues and is in top form) are among 
the best “married” scenes in recent 
movies, played with the intelligence 
and familiarity of people who have 
spent a lot of time together. Nor 
does Roeg ignore the thriller stock- 
in-trades: a long scene of Suther: 
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| almost plunging to his death 
om a broken scaffold would bring 
one to the edge of his seat, and 
limax is brutal and jolting. 
>g has caught the essential in- 
edient of any superior thriller—a 
nse of the inevitability of events. 
on’'t Look Now was the smash 
t in London last autumn and 
since it’s certain to repeat its success 
ere, there will probably be a lot of 
about its being “more” than a 
ler—in the same way (with less 
tification) that Hitchcock movies 
supposed to be more than sus- 
nse stories. The genre, presum- 
y, has become too creaky to 
rry much thought around with it. 
ut Don’t Look Now is very much a 
riller—the “extras” flow out of the 
laterial—and it may baffle the 
eonholers only because, for a 
nge, it’s been done right. Except 
an unfortunate (because unnec- 
ary) montage at the end, there 
*t a false stroke in the picture. 
illers have pretty much lost their 
tellectual impact because they 
ve lost touch with the sense of 
stery that motivated them. Roeg 
oesn’t demean the form by turning 
t into a sideshow of gasps and 
drenaline charges; instead he has 
afted it onto a view of life 
lled with threats and doubts, of 
nessages unheard and connections 
unnoticed. This is a long 
way from spooks and things that 
o bump in the night—it’s 
loser to the root of primitive fear, 
e anxiety of a limited con- 














rom the Australian outback 
falkabout) to the margins of Lon- 
n’s pop scene (Performance) to 
this Venice where fear bounces off 
water like light, Roeg has shown 
a world with quiet menace 
-atching at its fragile crust. Don’t 
ook now, you might see your own 
ath. Like John’s mosaic, Roeg’s 
is made up of bits and pieces 
at can never quite adhere; the 
colored stones form, at best, a pat- 
tern edged with blank spaces. When 
aura tries to reassure John that 
she’s fine (after a fainting spell), he 
ys, “I believe you—seeing is be- 
ieving,” and there’s no irony in- 
nded. For a visual artist 
like Roeg, seeing is believing— 
what makes his work disturbing is 
its suggestion that we don’t see 
ough. 





THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 
by Edward Weeks 


THE ART OF WALT DISNEY 
by Christopher Finch 
Abrams, $35.00 


This handsome elephant of a 
book, with its 763 illustrations (half 
of them in color) and the knowl- 
edgeable text by Christopher Finch, 
is a graphic appraisal of Disney in 
action. His father was a rolling 
stone and Walt had only a smatter- 
ing of formal education until the 
family came to Kansas City, where 
he was on his own: he helped his 
father deliver the Star at 3:30 in the 


` morning, served briefly as a news 


butcher on the Santa Fe Railroad, 
and on Saturdays found his magnet 
as he began studying at the Kansas 
City Art Institute. He acted on ama- 
teur nights at the local theater and 
supported himself working up ani- 
mated films for an advertising com- 
pany. 

The new medium, crude as it was, 
gave Disney, just eighteen, and his 
best friend, Ubbe Iwerks, a young 
Dutchman, the chance to improvise. 
The first real Disney was a little 
reel of topical gags entitled Laugh- 
o-Grams, then came Alice’s Won- 
derland, live-action filming of a pert 
girl surrounded by cartoon animals. 
New York City was then the center 
of the animation industry, but Walt 
went West in the summer of 1923 
to Los Angeles, carrying Alice’s 
Wonderland with him as a sample. 
He moved in with his uncle, bor- 
rowed the garage for his animation 
camera, and was shortly joined by 
his older brother Roy, who had just 
been released from a veterans’ hos- 
pital. The Disney brothers were in 
business. 

His initial contract with a New 
York distributor called for one Alice 
Comedy a month. Disney borrowed 
money for his studio, telegraphed 
“Ub” to join them, and went look- 
ing for young artists. By 1926 he 
had put aside the drawing board 
forever to devise a new series based 
on the adventures of Oswald, the 
Lucky Rabbit. Oswald, with his soft 
curves and unpredictable antics, was 
such a success that the distributor, 


who had named the rabbit, stole the 
show and half the staff, intending to 
produce Oswald on his own. After a 
heated showdown in New York, 
Disney returned to Hollywood in 
search of a new character. The re- 
sult of his inventiveness and Ub’s 
draftsmanship was the beguiling 
Mickey Mouse, with his intermittent 
nobility and with Walt’s voice pro- 
viding the ideal squeaky falsetto 
that would be heard, world over, for 
the next twenty years. The charac- 
terization of Mickey and Minnie, 
the economy of movement, and the 
imaginative details were packed into 
reels running six to eight minutes. 
This was the test of Disney’s genius. 

Success was not without further 
hurt, for Ub, his star artist, who 
could turn out as many as seven 
hundred drawings a day, was lured 
away in a second raid. In such 
storms brother Roy was the anchor. 
He was the treasurer whom Walt 
teased for larger and larger loans, 
loans which rose to a good many 
millions when the time came for the 
full-length production, Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs. Mr. Finch 
tells us that once a story line was 
established, the score was prepared 
to fit the action, and after being re- 
corded, the animators worked to its 
rhythm. 

Walt was always striving to 
“plus” his own accomplishments. 
Anyone who has sat in on his con- 
ferences on a picture in progress 
will remember his intense grasp of 
the subject, and how appreciatively 
he drew on the expertise of others. 
By the time of Pinocchio and Fan- 
tasia, Disney “had brought to a 
spectacular maturity an art form 
that had been in its infancy just a 
dozen years earlier.” In shorts like 
Moving Day, Mickey’s Service Sta- 
tion, and Broken Toys, he touched 
our funny bone as gloriously as he 
did when with the lurking camera 
his teams brought in those great 
films of the Bears, and more serious, 
The Living Desert, The Vanishing 
Prairie, and Arctic Wilderness, each 
of which Disney conceived and 
edited superbly. pins 
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=~ The drawings and paintings in 
_ the big book are lively and the best 
-~ of them, like those of the Big Bad 
Wolf and the Witch, Mowgli and 
_ Bagherra in the Jungle, and the 
pastoral segment as darkness falls 
on Arcadia, are so exceptional that 
I wish the artist’s name had been 
given. But after the defections I 
spoke of, anonymity in the studio 
was generally the rule. 





THE APPLETONS OF BEACON HILL 
by Louise Hall Tharp 
Little, Brown, $8.95 


_ Like the Winthrops, the Apple- 
tons are one of the deep-rooted and 
most distinguished families in Mas- 
sachusetts, and there has long been 
a division in the clan. The bucolic 
Appletons have maintained their 
stronghold in Ipswich, where Apple- 
ton Farm (1670) with its lush mead- 
ows and Guernsey cattle is re- 
nowned as the oldest working farm 
in the United States owned and op- 
erated by a single family. Then 
there are the urbane Appletons 
from New Ipswich who made their 
fortunes in importing and in textiles 
in nineteenth-century Boston and 
found their happiness in two of the 
most beautiful houses on Beacon 
Street, No. 39 and No. 54. Mrs. 
Tharp shows them in business and 
in society, in love and in distress, 
and she has the skill to single out 
characters and to keep them matur- 
ing with such detail that the reader 
_ feels at home in their midst. 

In mid-June, 1809, Nathan Ap- 
pleton, at twenty-nine, had just paid 
= $13,500 for his new house on Bea- 

con Hill. He and his brother Sam, 
with the assistance of their younger 
cousin, William Appleton, were to 
~ build up the family wealth in an in- 

credibly short time, and William 
was the only one of the three who 
frankly admitted that he loved to 
make money. He was deeply reli- 
gious and his conscience prompted 
him to write in his diary, “My mind 
is much, quite too much, engrossed 
in business . . . I fear it will be my 
ruin.” Of the trio Samuel was the 
gay dog, a bachelor until he was 
fifty-two, entrusted with the buying 
and selling in London and Paris, 
with pleasure on the side. Nathan 
had the brains: he realized what the 
_ power loom and women employees 
ould do for the tex 





and that the waterfalls at East 
Chelmsford were the ideal site for 
the new mill town which came to be 
Lowell. Nathan seldom missed a 
trick. He was not satisfied with less 
than a 30 percent margin, and was 
very generous with his money when 
he thought a cause was good, 
though he hated “organized beg- 
ging.” When he traveled, he de- 
manded the best. While building a 
fortune, he served in the Massachu- 
setts legislature and for three terms 
in Congress, where he was a friend 
of Daniel Webster’s and Charles 
Sumner’s. His marriage to the at- 
tractive Maria Theresa Gold was 
happy: she shared his ambition, was 
a charming hostess, and despite frail 
health bore him five healthy chil- 
dren. She was only forty-six when 
Dr. Warren hastened her end by 
bleeding and blistering in accor- 
dance with the standard practice, 
yet she had enough strength to ar- 
range her death: she told her chil- 
dren to be faithful to what she had 
taught them, never to forget her— 
and then called her oldest son Tom 
away from the open window for 
fear that he would catch cold. Only 
her beloved Nathan, snowbound in 
a stagecoach from New York, could 
not reach her in time. 

The younger generation of Apple- 
tons had as much fun spending 
money as their elders had in collect- 
ing it. The boys went to Harvard as 
their fathers had not, and following 
his graduation Tom, his father’s pet 
and the family wit, set out to enjoy 
himself with as little labor as pos- 
sible. In Paris he dabbled in paint- 
ing and in poetry, and later ac- 
knowledged, “I have the tem- 
perament of genius without the ge- 
nius.” No one could long be angry 
with T. G. Appleton. He had the 
charm and the wit to disarm his ex- 
asperated parents but he made it 
difficult for his sisters Mary and 
Fanny, for with his gaiety he out- 
shone their suitors. Tom spent one 
winter writing a tragedy in blank 
verse and when his friend Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow read it 
aloud to Tom’s sister Fanny, it 
sparked a hesistant courtship which 
is the tenderest interlude in the 
book. Again and again Tom lights 
up the text. In Newport he built a 
“cottage” of three stories, half-tim- 
bered, with a French chateau roof, 
and one of his first guests was Miss 
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Down Sox 
For Men 
and Women 















Tuck these Sox into a travel bag, wear 
them to bed, enjoy them as slippers or 
as inner sox for your insulated pacs or 
waders. Bauer Goose Down is quilted in 
soft, tough Nylon taffeta. Colors: Red, 
Winter Blue, Taupe, Powder Blue. Sizes: 
Specify men’s or women’s shoe size and ea 
we will supply proper fit. 0123 Sox, pair Bea 

$7.95 postpaid. 


Order Today! Money Back Guarantee! 
Enclosed is my check or money order for i 
$ . (Add sales tax where applicable.) 
Please RUSH my 0123 Goose Down Sox. 
Men’s Size Color. 

Women’s Size Color. 
Name. 
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; san Hale, a spinster of forty, 
whom he had known all his life. “Is 
true that Miss Hale is living alone 
th you at your cottage?” asked a 
gyman’s daughter. “Yes,” Tom 
ld her. “Did you expect me to 
ng all my harem from Boston?” 
d in his old age, when he began 
lose his hearing, a young friend 
ed him if it could be wax. “Not 





ISTAIR COOKE’S AMERICA 
opf, $15.00 


For thirty-five years Alistair 
ke has reported on our doings 
or the London Times and the Man- 
hester Guardian, and in broadcasts 
or the BBC. To acquire what 
eddy Roosevelt called “a sense of 
he continent,” he made a dozen 
g, lonely automobile tours, be- 
inning in the Depression and 
ed with the Federal Guides to 
states he was driving through. 
knows more about us than most 
tives and when he became natu- 
ed, the BBC, seeing in him a 
izen of two worlds, invited him to 
count on television a fresh per- 
spective of the United States. This 
ok is the amplification of the TV 
eripts: for the film, his history had 
be direct, immediate, over- 
plified; for the book he has been 
more expansive, emphasizing the 
extraordinary variety of life within 
three million square miles of 
r borders, and the extraordinary 
aracter of those who have led us. 

His portraits are appreciative, and 
often surprising in detail. Lincoln he 
es as “a shrewd, honorable fron- 
man of very great gifts” with 
e “ability to express a hard, un- 
timental truth in the barest lan- 
age every tinker and tailor could 
inderstand.” He praises T.R.’s con- 
istent struggle to bring to the bar 
“an industrial giant run amok.” He 
put off by the piety of Woodrow 
son, and one of his most dra- 
ic characterizations is that of 
homas A. Edison, who was present 
the first theatrical performance 
f Iolanthe) to be lit by the new 
electric bulb. After the intermission, 
as the lights began to waver, “Edi- 
n rushed down to the cellar, strip- 


oveling coal in to maintain the 
sam pressure. He went on shovel- 
g throughout the banquet that 


was being given upstairs in his 
honor.” 

Naturally Cooke cannot expunge 
his British background and the book 
would be less revealing if he could. 
He suggests that the American fron- 
tiersman acquired a disrespect for 
British troops in the French and In- 
dian War, and I question it. Wash- 
ington may have but it was Bunker 
Hill which revealed to the Minute 
Men that British generals were stu- 
pid and British infantry vulnerable, 
yet there is no mention of Bunker 
Hill in the text. Again he likens the 
thirteen Colonies after the Treaty of 
Ghent to the new African states in 
the ecstasy of “Uhuru,” hardly an 
appropriate comparison, since it ig- 
nores the protracted friction with 
the Crown which for decades had 
forced rebellious Americans to think 
of an alternative. Finally I think his 
evaluation of the Supreme Court is 
more trustworthy than his under- 
standing of the preparation of the 
American Constitution. But this is a 
panoramic book, traveling fast and 
high, and the view it gives of our 
land and the people below is exhila- 
rating. The illustrations, the best of 
them in color, are true to their pe- 
riod. 





SIX IN THE Easy CHAIR 
edited by John Fischer 
University of Illinois Press, $7.95 


Harper’s “Easy Chair,” according 
to John Fischer, is the oldest col- 
umn in American journalism. Six 
writers have contributed to it over a 
span of nearly a hundred and 
twenty years, providing a picture 
and a criticism of society, quite gen- 
teel at the beginning but much 
more provocative as we come up to 
the present. The first contributor, 
Donald Grant Mitchell, wrote short, 
unsigned editorials, the most charm- 
ing about New York City; in the se- 
vere winter of 1852 when the East 
River froze over, oystermen and eel- 
spearers had to cut openings 
through the ice, and Broadway was 
a carnival of sleighs and bells. The 
second occupant, George William 
Curtis, was more probing and hard- 
headed. He had been one of the 
boarders at Brook Farm, the uto- 
pian community near Boston, and 
he took a keen interest in higher 
education. In one of his essays he 
questions “‘the capacity of this 


people for self-government,” and in 
another, written in 1869, asks 
whether women are competent to be 
doctors—a question which Dr. Alice 
Hamilton would have answered in 
the affirmative. The third contrib- 
utor to the “Easy Chair” and far 
the dullest was William Dean How- 
ells. It is hard to believe that a nov- 
elist in his maturity could be so 
pompous, so wordy, so incapable of 
saying things straight. 

A change for the better began in 
1920 with Edward S. Martin. He 
could write with a punch, as he did 
about Prohibition. He was curious 
about sunspots (flying saucers?), and 
troubled by the doubts which hov- 
ered over the Sacco and Vanzetti 
trial. Bernard DeVoto, who took 
over from Martin, was the most 
rambunctious, and to read his dam- 
nation of the Red Hunt and Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, or his strong plea 
for conservation, “Flood in the 
Desert,” telling of the carelessness 
and destruction in the Wasatch 
Mountains, is to feel one’s backbone 
stiffen. He was a conservationist and 
a critic ahead of his time. So too is 
John Fischer, who ranges widely 
with an indignation and sympathy 
which I admire. His essay, “Why 
Nobody Can’t Write Good,” should 
be read aloud in every English 
class, and the portrait of his mother 
in “Women’s Lib and the Caperton 
Girls” is the best I have read since 
James Thurber finished describing 
his Ma’s visit to Manhattan. 
= a Eee a 





Lire & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 

Selma G. Lanes is the author of Down 
the Rabbit Hole and is Articles Editor 
of Parents’ magazine. 

Richard Todd is an associate editor of 
The Atlantic. 


Joseph Kanon, Edward Weeks, and 
Phoebe Adams write each month for 
these pages. 





Poets IN THIS ISSUE 

William Meredith (page 55) has pub- 
lished four books of poems, the most 
recent being Earth Walk. 

Richard Wilbur (page 65), who has won 
many awards for his poems, including a 
Pulitzer Prize, is a Chancellor of the 
Academy of American Poets. 


Philip Levine’s (page 84) latest collec- Fe 
tion of poems, /933, will appear in — 


February. ; 
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SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


SEXUAL SUICIDE by George F. 
Gilder. Quadrangle, $7.95. It would 
be easy to poke fun at Mr. Gilder’s 
dissertation on the nature of the 
__ sexes and women’s proper role, for 
_ it is a freaky reversal of the Victo- 
-rian claim that women are too deli- 
_ Cate, too spiritual, to be subjected to 
contact with the mean realities of 
nondomestic life. Mr. Gilder argues 
that men are so inferior sexually, 
and so permanently terrified by the 
fact, that without the domesticating 
control and encouragement by 
women they would all collapse into 
suicide, madness, murder, and sloth. 
Therefore women should remain do- 
mestic. (He has, it seems, not no- 
ticed that his description of men, if 
taken seriously, indicates precisely 
the line of action that he fears: 
keep a few good studs for emer- 
gencies and incite the rest of the 
worthless creatures to exterminate 
each other. The superior sex, surviv- 
ing, can be domestic or not, as they 
choose, but will not be obliged to 
spend their lives, willy-nilly, as care- 
takers to dangerous lunatics.) But in 
spite of some curious reasoning and 
a splendidly unrealistic view of eco- 
nomics, Mr. Gilder’s book is inter- 
esting. He writes well. On some 
= points he is very shrewd indeed. 

_ And at bottom he is propounding, 
however torturously, the sensible 
notion that men and women are 
equally valuable, both to each other 
~ and to a truly well-functioning 
= society—a category in which he does 
not include the current patriarchal 
state of our affairs. 


pipe. The cargo shifted and nearly 
scared the life out of him, but did 
not cure his itch to ride the rails. 
His book combines a self-effacing 
description of life on the road with 
his excellent photographs of hobos 
and selections from their gravelly 
conversation, tape-recorded with 
permission. An astonishing achieve- 
ment, both for the quantity of the 
material and the piquant mingling 
of sordidness and romance. 





THE MAN To SEND RaIN CLoups 
edited by Kenneth Rosen. Viking, 
$6.95. Mr. Rosen has hunted down 
short stories by American Indians, 
which he reports are not at all easy 
to find, and offers a collection of 
them. They are all interesting, if 
mostly somewhat melancholy. 
(Hardly surprising.) The subject 
matter ranges from murder de- 
scribed with icy detachment to an 
entanglement of nephew, uncle, and 
goat, where the comedy is slapstick 
and the sentiment delicate as a soap 
bubble. Illustrations by R. C. Gor- 
man and Aaron Yava. 





CONSTABLE by Basil Taylor. Phai- 


Constable merely a placid painter of 
pretty landscapes is mistaken, as 
Mr. Taylor convincingly demon- 
strates. A handsome, readable, in- 
formative book with 30 color plates, 
black and whites, index, and notes. 





CATHARINE BEECHER by Kathryn 
Kish Sklar. Yale University Press, 
$12.50. As a pioneer in education 
for women, an inventive social phi- 
losopher, and a persistent tinkerer 
with Calvinist doctrine, Catharine 
Beecher was an influential contrib- 
utor to American thought in the 
nineteenth century, and therefore to 
the development of ideas into our 





_ STRONG OPINIONS by Vladimir 
-= Nabokov. McGraw-Hill, $7.95. Mr. 
Nabokov has collected his answers 
to interviewers’ questions, letters to 
editors, and remarks on this and 
that, frequently testy. The items are 
often outrageous and the mixture is 
always a delight. 


own time. Her story should be fasci- 
nating and would be if the author 
did not present it in a form that can 
be described, with a bit of charity, 
as excessively academic. Amusing 
material, no matter how relevant 
(and since Miss Beecher was some- 
thing of a comedian, much of it is 
relevant) goes in the notes, which 





=- RIDING THE RalLs by Michael 
_ Mathers. Gambit, $9.95. In 1964, 
Mr. Mathers, just out of high 
school, climbed aboard a railroad 
ola partially loaded with metal — 


make better reading than the main 
text. 





THE MAN WHo LIKED TO LOOK AT 
HiMsELF by K. C. Constantine. Sat- 
urday Review Press, $5.95. Murder 
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in a small Pennsylvania town. ` 
plot is satisfactory, but the book 
distinction lies in slapdash po 
work and rasping colloquial d 
logue. : 










THE ANATOMY OF HUMAN DesTRU 
TIVENESS by Erich Fromm. Holt 
Rinehart and Winston, $10.95. T 
author describes his examination 
“the lust to kill for killing’s sak 
“written for the layman who 

to know what is going on in 
world today, who is concer 
about present-day destructive: 
and what can be done about it, 
who is interested in everything 
concerns man—his development 
his history.” This is as accurate a 
short description of a compli 
work can be. One can only add that 
Dr. Fromm is an original thinke 

that his analysis of the causes of de 
structiveness is unique, and that he 
has an enviable skill in the lucid 
presentation of intricate material. 





























A Town Is Savep . . 








Club, $19.95. Beautiful book, 
usual from this source. Color pho 
graphs of the weeds and the wil 
ness still to be found in and around 
cities, by Mr. Mort. Text on 
need to preserve these oases, by Mr. 


Little. ae 
























BRUEGEL by F. Grossmann. P 
don, $22.50. Revised edition, s 
new material has turned up, of a 
scholarly survey of all the survivi 
work of Pieter Bruegel the Eld 
Notes, index of collections, half. 
tones, 32 color plates. 


















EARTHWATCH: Notes on a Res 
Planet by Jean and Daniel Shep 
Doubleday, $8.95. The Smithso 











ena, which keeps track of such n 
ters as volcanic eruptions, butterfly 
migrations, alleged  extraterrestr. 
visitors, vanishing species, and sur. 
viving stone age tribes, unexpectedly 
discovered. The book which t 
Shepards have put together fro 
the Center’s records is a hodg 
podge of the terrifying, the puzzling, 
and the plain absurd. In the end it © 
produces the impression that geo 
logical peace and quiet, when they 
occur, should be viewed as conve- 
nient abnormalities. Illustrations. 
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ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 


BOOKS 


PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 
Free Catalog. Bookseller, Box 5451, Sherman, 
Conn. 06784. 






















SERVICES 








LITERARY INTERESTS 













RESEARCH AND WRITING—academic and profes- — 
sional. Superb facilities in nation’s capital. Rea- 
sonable rates. (202) 726-1444, Research Reports, 
6400 Georgia Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20012. 






K PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
acks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write- 
ree catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 






























NOSTALGIA—Old Junk Becomes Valuable Collect- 
ibles! Exciting, illustrated book gives original 
prices, historical notes, where to buy and sell. 
$1.95. C. Reynolds, Box 333AT, North Kingstown, 
Rhode Island 02852. 







HOW TO GET OUT OF DEBT. $1.00 and stamped 
envelope. Computer Mart Inc., 6230 Leon Drive, 
Sun Valley, Nevada 89431. 


K PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 

















INFORMATION, Bibliographies, Questions An- 
swered. Details Free. Fact Finder, Box 84E. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11212. 





NG, REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING manu- 
. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasadena, 






PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors: publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YK, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 
















SHNICAL TRANSLATIONS European languages. 


ingua, 30 Rue Vineuse, Paris 75016, France RECORDS 






















SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's. Large list 
20¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 





SSERTATIONS, THESES, writing, editing, typing. 
| subjects. Reasonable. Personalized. Con- 
ial. Professional Team. RC Research, Box 
„ Dayton, Washington 99328. 


PERIODICALS 












There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication, read THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $8 a year. For trial 4 mos. 
subs., mail $2 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
Ath Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 








FREE 200-PAGE CATALOG. 1,400 New Stereo 
Recordings. Renaissance, Baroque, Classical, Ro- 
mantic, Modern Music. Not sold in stores. Not 7 
listed in Schwann's. Highest quality! Budget label a 
prices! Available only by mail. MUSICAL HERI- me? 
TAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, New York, N.Y. fi 
10023. 















WRITERS: “UNSALABLE” MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
JOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
., New York City 10022. 









IRITERS! ATTENTION! Manuscript Record Book. 
all Free-Lancers. Know where your manu- 
ripts are at all times. Write for free information. 

amberlain Books, Lynnville, Ind. 47619. 














CHINESE PERIODICALS IN ENGLISH—DIRECT TAPES 


FROM PEKING. Political, cultural, scientific jour- 
nals. Free catalogue. Write China, Box 3364, 
Stamford, Conn. 06905. 








OF PRINT BOOKFINDER. Box 663 AT. Sea- 
Calif. 93955. Catalog for stamps. 








SCOTCH TAPES. Discounts! Catalog 10¢. Tower, : E 
Box 33098, District Heights, Md. 20028. a 








SH YOUR OWN BOOK! Send to department 


r “Your Book” Free. gas -Poseidon Ltd., | THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY—READ CRE- 


ATIVELY, DEVELOPS—IMPROVES ABILITY— 
$20.00—8080 Springvalley Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45236. 


MUSIC 











KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, thumb 
pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished dulcimers 
from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Avenue AM, Denver, bg- 
Colorado 80215. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 








HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. # 


free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
atawan, New Jersey 07747. 







“TOUGHIES” ENERGETICALLY LOCATED U.S. & 
ABROAD. 16 years of expertise. Write: OUT-OF- 
STATE-BOOK-SERVICE, Box 1253x, San Clemente, 
Cal. 92672. 


woth 
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EE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
giddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
ester, N.Y. 14619. 















SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th gu 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal ` — 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. a 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205. 











OD USED- BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
ection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
ry, fi 


iction, social- sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 









LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





































PLAYING RECORDER IS EASY. Free Catalog. 
Recorders, Recorder Music, Beginners Pearwood 
Recorder, Instruction book 11.95. Amster 
Recorder Co. 1624 Lavaca Street, Austin Tex. 
78701. 


. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 








BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. Free Catalogues. Coleman Book Locators. 
257-A E. Market Street, Long Beach, California 
90805. 


)OKS ABOUT ARCHITECTURE, transportation 
d urban environments. If you would like to be 
‘our mailing list, write, free of obligation, to 
Desk AM, The Rigley Book Company, P.O. Box 
E2 012, San Francisco, CA 94126 























ASPIRING YOUNG VIOLINIST needs benefactor. 
Write Lee, 216 Linden Avenue, Baltimore 21204. 








BOOKPLATES 








ip. MEDICINE POEMS, “All There Is.” Great 
, $1.50. Dorman (amazing) Grace, Box 352, 
Palmyra, Pa. 17078. 


Sii 


SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS are reliable, with the ` 
most beautiful sound, from $995. Brochure 25¢ 
from Dept. A, 1084 Homer, Vancouver, Canada. 





FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
OFF MOST NEW IN-PRINT BOOKS. Book- | Springs, Ohio 45387. 


B-1, Roseland, NJ 07068. 











ART 
SERVICES 





_ BOOKS SUPPLIED—Select Out-of-Print, Used, 
Scarce, Interesting. Send authors’ names 
and titles wanted. Kendall Gaisser, Booksellers, 
1242 Broadway, Toledo, Ohio 43609. 





PICASSO 347 reproductions limited edition 10,000 
world-wide $5 each. Illustrated brochure $1. Buck- 
ley’s Books, 2293 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELING. Trained psy- 
chologists give personal replies to your problems. 
No embarrassing personal confrontation. All corre- 
- spondence strictly confidential. Send specific de- 
tails and $10. counseling fee to COUNSEL, P.O. 
Box 7317, Alexandria, Va. 22307. 








EE FICTION CATALOGUE. Old Favorites, 250 


aide West, Toronto, Canada MSH 1X8. BERNIE CASEY, SAMELLA LEWIS, ELIZABETH 


CATLETT. Six 14 x 18” prints. $30 per portfolio. 
MultiCultural, 137-55 Southgate Street, Jamaica, 
N.Y. 11413. 3 








c NEEDLEPOINT AND OTHER CRAFTS. Also Cook- ; 

T vel, Sacha current Best Seller nov- | WRITING, research, manuscript polishing. Profes- 
sional. Reasonable. Fast. RESEARCH DATA PUB- - 
LISHER’S, Box #4374 Silver Spring, Maryland 
| (202) 723-1715. | 


i 








GOURMET FOODS 





TEA DEVOTEES savor world’s rarest select teas. 
Grace Tea Importer, Dept. A 01, 799 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10003. Free brochure. 





WINEMAKING IS EASY! Visit Bacchanalia. 273 Riv- 
erside, Westport, Ct. 06880 or request free cata- 
log. 





CHINESE GROCERIES BY MAIL: Catalog 25¢. 
Starter Kit with recipes, $19.50. Gourmet Pacific, 
Box 42007, San Francisco 94142. 





STAMPS 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT collecting First Day Post- 
age Stamp Covers. Circular free. Ray Brown, B. 
R., Williamsburg, VA 23185. 





U.S. COMMEMORATIVES, 300 different just $3.50. 
1000 Different Worldwide Stamps, $2.50. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed, George Mathers, Box 2123, 
Anaheim, Calif. 92804. 





200 worldwide stamps 10¢. Approvals. White 








6808-R Chrysanthemum, Indianapolis, Indiana 
46224. 

CATALOGS 
CATALOGS! RECEIVE MANY! Catalog Directory 


$1.00. Box 33098, District Heights, Md. 20028. 





ECOLOGY 


MAKE PEACE WITH WINTER. Challenging wilder- 
ness survival program sends you home with hard 
skills, self-assurance, winter sense. THIN WHITE 
TRAIL, RR1, Box 102 C, Barre, Vermont 05641. 
802-476-3204. 





“ECOLOGY MINDED?" Ecology 100% recycled sta- 
tionery and waste paper products brochure. Dept. 
AM, PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351. 





SCHOOLS AT SEA 





STUDY AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester 
sails September and February to exotic ports 
round the world. Accredited. Financial aid avail- 
able. Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, Orange, 
California 92666. 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. Em- 
phasizing community involvement, individual tal- 
ents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. Col- 
lege preparatory, Darrow School, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. 12125. 





THE VERSHIRE SCHOOL. Co-ed secondary school 
combining scholarship, adventure, work, creativity. 
Staff backgrounds include Foreign Service, busi- 
ness, and Peace Corps. Blending Peace Corps ap- 
proaches (field study Mexico and Europe), imagi- 
nation with desirable traditional goals. Near 
Dartmouth. Magnificent thousand acres scenery. 
Fifty horses and indoor riding ring . . . all very 
secondary to warm, outstanding education. A. Ing- 
ham, Vershire Vt. 05079. (802) 685-4547. 





ALTERNATIVE DOCTORAL PROGRAM for the full 
time professional. Individualized, self-paced, time- 
tailored, provocative programming. Prerequisites: 
M.A. + 16, 3 year's experience. Life experience 
recognition. Write: Room A, Walden University, 
Naples, Florida 33940. 





TEACH FOREIGNERS CONVERSATIONAL 
ENGLISH. SEMESTER TRAINING PROGRAMS IN 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION. Write Richard Merrill, In- 
stituto Imle, Hidalgo 206, Leon, Gto., Mexico. 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





An excellent college choice. BREVARD COLLEGE, 
Brevard, North Carolina 28712. 





Independent schools, summer study, private 
camps visited and evaluated since 1936. For free 
recommendations and 352-page Educational Reg- 
ister give child’s age, grade, interests, needs, geo. 
preference & proposed entrance date. Vincent-Cur- 
tis, Rm. 25A 224 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
02116. 





MONTESSORI TRAINING, (Rome, Italy). Complete 
preparation to teach elementary grades. Write: 
LORENSEN, P.O. Box 139, N.Y.C. 10036. 


FOREIGN HOME-STAYS 


A GREAT SUMMER ABROAD! For young people 14 
to 21. Live with a foreign family. Learn their lan- 
guage. Travel. Our world-wide organization special- 
izes in foreign homestays. Write (stating age) for 
free information. The Experiment in International 
Living, 11 Kipling Road, Brattleboro, Vermont 
05301. 











EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





TEACHERS—ADMINISTRATORS: Leading School, 
College placement sources in U.S. $3.00; Foreign 
$4.00. Current openings list U.S. $5.00; Foreign 
$5.00 EISL, Box 105, Brookline, MA. 02167. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YM, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 











OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
Transportation! Complete information ... plus 
Directory of 200 American companies employing 
thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. International 
Opportunities, Box 29232-YA, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 46229. 





TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
New 1974 guide contains current information about 
private and governmental organizations seeking 
teachers. General and personal requirements, geo- 
graphic areas, addresses for application forms. 100- 
page book includes survey of foreign embassies. 
Guaranteed satisfaction. $2.50. Foreign Countries, 
Box 514-C1, Ames, lowa 50010. 





EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. Re- 
search Associates, Box 889-P, Belmont, Calif. 94002. 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all possi- 
bilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas" and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730. 


AUSTRALIA . . . Most Comprehensive Information 
from Americans now living in Australia . . . Jobs, 
Paid Transportation . . . $2.00 for brochure. 
Ausco Inquiry, Box 29, Burra 5417, South Austra- 
lia 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


MOVING TO TEXAS, NEED JOB. Poet, Teacher, 
Professional Race Car Driver and Engine Me- 
chanic. Peter Nye, 301 Oxford, East Lansing Mich. 
48823. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what’ s available. Send 








HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details 10¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY Writing Short Paragraphs. 
Information Free on “Home Studies in Writing.” 
Barrett, Dept. c-135-c 6216 N. Clark, Chicago 
60660. 





VINYL'S WHERE THE MONEY IS! Repair, refinish, 
recolor furniture, luggage, car tops. Quick, easy. 


Two small $20 jobs a day earn you $1,000 a ` 


month. Homes, cars, offices, restaurants, unlim- 


trose, Chicago, 60618. 





NATURAL MIND TRIPS. Make Good Money. Free 
Details. NMTAM, 1943 Hayes, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 94117. 





25¢ EACH stuffing envelopes. No postage, ad- 
dressing necessary. Instructions $1.50. Economy- 
BC, 627 Franklin, Clearwater, Florida 33517. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


PUT YOUR PEOPLE IN THE WILDERNESS THIS 
WINTER. Unique, rugged wilderness survival pro- 
gram in ski-touring environment builds con- 
fidence, competence, teamwork. THIN WHITE 
TRAIL, RR1, Box 102C, Barre, Vermont 05641. 
802-476-3204. 











WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY, Room 702, 132 
Nassau Street, New York City, 10038. 


REAL ESTATE 








IDEAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, New Mex- 
ico. $5,475. No Down. No Interest. $40/mo. Vaca- 
tion Paradise. Good investment. Free Brochure. 
Ranchos: Box 2006XW, Alameda, California 
94501. 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! “Opportunities in Canadian Land’’ includes 
complete purchase information! Send $1.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 29193-YM, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46229. 





CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 


Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 





GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ‘‘Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide” .. . plus “Land 
Opportunity Review” listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $1.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YM, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 


SEVIER COUNTY REALTY, Box 326, Monroe, Utah 
84754. Farms, homes, acreage. 


MOVING to Boston's north suburbs? Finding the 
right home for your family is our full time busi- 
ness. Gregory and Weaver Real Estate, 59 High 
Street, Reading, Mass. 01867 (617) 944-7668. 
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REAL ESTATE 





NOVIA SCOTIA—Three properties for sale near ski 
area. $250. per acre and up. Gentle terms. P.O. 
Box 1010, Truro, Nova Scotia. 902-892-6265. 


NORTHERN VERMONT REAL ESTATE for recrea- 
tion, retirement, investment. Free brochure. Wat- 
son Agency, Greensboro, Vt. 05841. 802-533- 
2651. 








NINE ROOM SCHOOL for rent in historic Cran- 
bury, N.J., near Princeton. Landmarks, 4 Scott 
Ave., Cranbury, New Jersey 08512. 





VACATIONS 








SHENANDOAH VALLEY FARM—Beautiful, se- 


cluded, comfortable, year-round. Dixons, 


McGaheysville, Virginia 22840. 





Enjoy a new vacation experience—where you 
choose—rent-free. Write Viking HOME EXCHANGE, 
Box 3007, St. Paul, Minnesota 55165. 


SEEKING HOUSES for rent in Mexico immediately. 
Send information, photos to James Nadler; 4632 
Livingston; Dallas, Texas 75209. 








NEW VACATION MONEY SAVER. A Colorado 
mountain ranch retreat offers hiking, horseback 
riding, seminars in health, E.S.P., Yoga, educa- 
tion, psychology, cooking, etc. Write C.A. Arnold, 
201 Chestnut, Chicago, Ill. 60611. Phone (312) 
337-2305. 


MEXICO CHARMING HISTORIC VILLAGE INN. 160. 
Singles monthly with meals, 280 double. 
La Quinta, JOCOTEPEC, JALISCO. 


SKI TOURING MADE EASY AT WATERVILLE VAL- 
LEY, New Hampshire's largest ski resort. Five day 
ski touring packages include lessons, equipment, 
tours, and lodging with two gourmet meals a 
day—for just $129 per person, double occupancy. 
Brochure, write Waterville Valley Associates, Box 
32, Waterville Valley NH 03223. (603) 236-8371. 


WHITEWATER FLOAT TRIPS. Utah & Wyoming. 
Slickrock River Co., Box 10543, Denver, Colo. 
80210. 


VACATION RENTALS 


KAUAI, HAWAII: New OceanFront 3 Bedroom 2⁄2 
Bath—Upper Deck—Lower Lanai Spouting Horn 
Aera. 2 week minimum rental. Attractively & Fully 
Furnished. Thompson, Rt. 2, Box 770 Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 86001. 





JAMAICA'S unspoiled southwest coast, modern 
four-bedroom beachfront villa, maid-cook, $275 
five people, $300 eight. Noel, 141 Ridgefield, Hart- 
ford CT 06112. (203) 247-0759. 





TORTOLA—BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS. 3 Bedroom, 
2 bath, spacious house. Spectacular view, tennis. 
$350/week season, $250/week off. Mrs. E.H. Tid- 
swell, Dept. AM, Smiths-Gore, Road Town, Tortola, 
BVI. 


HEALTH RESORTS 


HEALTHFUL VACATIONING—Fasting. Reducing. 
Rejuvenation. Wholesome foods. Organic gardens. 
Peaceful surroundings. Pool, boats, solariums. 
Beaches. Health classes. SHANGRI-LA, Bonita 
Springs, Florida 33923-AM. 





CAMPING EQUIPMENT 





LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
Main Street, Concord, Mass. 01742. 
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CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


GENUINE HUDSON'S BAY POINT BLANKETS. 
Free Color Brochure. Write Outpost Ten. 421 Cen- 
ter, Lewiston, N.Y. 14092. 


TRAVEL GUIDES 


WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. Rates, 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters, 
TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361. 





EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. New 4th edition 
Castle-Hotels book lists 500 castles, monasteries, 
palaces offering accommodations, 16 countries, 
360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 
pages. $3.95 plus 15¢ postage. Robert Long, 
Dept. AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 
11554. 





TRAVEL 


NICHOLSONS INTERNATIONAL YACHT CHAR- 
TERS. Crewed Yachts: Experience not essential: 
private cabins from about $60 per person per day 
& upwards for extra large and luxurious craft: 
Year round sunshine cruises for private parties. 
CARIBBEAN: MEDITERRANEAN: GREEK ISLANDS: 
For information:—Commander Nicholson. Box 30, 
5 Lynch’s Quay: Cobh: Co Cork: Eire. 


GLOVE CLEANING 


MAIL ORDER CONVENIENCE in cleaning and re- 
storing fine leather gloves. $1.25 per pair. Send 
for free mailer. Roblin Leather Care, Glen Cove, 
N.Y. 11542. 





MISCELLANY 


MEERS@HAUM PIPES—FREE CATALOG. Conner 
Imports, Box 9574-Al, San Jose, CA 95157. 


HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. A most unusual gift. George Levitt, 
2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New York 
11229. 


COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 25¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 


THE ORGANIZED SHIRT POCKET. A supply of 
pressure sensitive STIKNOTES in three sizes 
(transfer to classified file without transcription), a 
32 page appointment calendar, and a folder for 
both that stays in your shirt pocket. Send $2.00 
to M Square K Assoc. P.O. Box 8374, Louisville, 
Ky. 40208. 





35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 INDIVIDUALLY 
SOLD, described @hcyclopedia-catalogue, 25¢. 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-14, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia 90025. 





UNSPOILED ST. VINCENT. Inexpensive, Fine cui- 
sine, Friendly staff, Gountty tharm, Excellent 
swimming beach, Pool. $15 PP two meals daily till 
Jan 16th, $22.50 till April 1st. SUGAR MILL INN, 
P.O. Box 119, St. Vincent, W.I. or 259 Main St., 
Danbury, Conn. 06810 (203) 743-7888. 


COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 
fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89640. Sergines, France. 


CANADIAN WILDERNESS TRIPS—Twelve-day float 
trips on northern rivers (Athabasca, Coppermine, 
Nahanni), wilderness camping, wildlife, white- 
water. Also canoe trips. Contact: North-West Expe- 
ditions, Limited, Box 1551, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada for free brochure. 


CANOE TRIP to James Bay, Hudson Bay and in 
Ungava. Unspoiled subarctic, untravelled rivers, 
wilderness, fishing, photography at its best. Arctic 
Canoe Trip—Box 874—Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
Canada. 


BAJA CALIFORNIA SCIENTIFIC VOYAGES: SCAM- 


MON'S LAGOON, LAGUNA SAN IGNACIO, VIZ- 
CAINO DESERT, COASTAL ISLANDS. 6 DIFFER- 
ENT ROUTES. 5-8 DAY VOYAGES. FROM $250. 
JANUARY-MARCH. BROCHURE ON REQUEST: Dr. 
B. H. Banta, El Dorado Eco-Voyages, 1403 Scott 
Street, San Diego, CALIF. 92106 


OUT OF THIS WORLD 


MOON LOT DEEDS, only $2.00, colorful, unique, 
individual acre lots. Wilbarcorp, Box 902-A, Cape 
Canaveral, Florida 32920. 





FILMS 


Super 8MM, 16MM, 8MM Silent and Sound Film 
Classics. Free Catalog. Niles, 1019-AM South 
Michigan, South Bend, Indiana 46618. 


HOBBIES 





AUTHENTIC WESTERN ARROWHEADS—Perfect, 
25-$5.00, 100-$15.00, BROKEN ARROW, AD1208, 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85252. 


BLOW YOURSELF UP! 24” x 36” poster of any- 
one. Photo returned. $5.00. Pierpoint, Box 678, 
Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 





SLEEP-LEARNING KITS—endless tapes, timers, 
complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, Box 24-AM, 
Olympia, Washington. 


SEW-BIZ BUTTONHOLE KIT $1. Slick! Quick! P.O. 
Box 09073, Cleveland, Ohio 44109. 


“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 25¢. 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339. 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 


PERSONALIZED STATIONERY with character. Pro- 
fessional/business/social. Information-sampler— 
50¢ (refunded first order). Jacques, Box 395-A, Wall- 
ingford, Vermont 05773. 


BASQUE ARTISTS BERET, ADJUSTABLE, BLACK, 
RED, BLUE, $3.95—Box 6139 Surfside, Fla. 
33154. 





ANTI-NIXON BUMPERSTICKERS! ‘‘Impeach 
Nixon!,'"" ‘‘Don't Blame Me | Voted For 
McGovern,” “Honk If You Think He's Guilty,” 


“Visit $an Clemente (You Paid For It!),” “Nixon 
For Ex-President," “Prices Too High? Nixon's The 
One!,"" “No Amnesty For Nixon," "Impeachment 
With Honor.” All vinyl. Prompt service. Any combi- 
nation—2/$1, 5/$2, 15/$5, 40/$10. Vol- 
ume/dealer discounts. Checkers Enterprises, Box 
942M, St. Louis, Mo. 63188. 


LEARN CARTOONING AT HOME. Veteran ap- 
proved. Free bulletin. Cartooning, Box 7O069AM, 
Colorado Springs, CO. 80933. 


“BY HOOK OR BY CROOK”, written especially for 
alternative schools, is a fund raising manual that 
provides grant and foundation information. To re- 
ceive manual, send $2 to: Vlad Shkurkin, 6025 
Rosarbor, San Pablo, CA 94806. 





IMPEACH NIXON & SENATOR SAM ERVIN 
T-SHIRTS, $3.95 .. . 2/$6.95. SWEATSHIRTS, 
$6.95 . . . 2/$12.95. DESIGNED BY PULITZER 
PRIZE-WINNING POLITICAL CARTOONIST, FIS- 
CHETTI!!! Sizes: Small, Medium, Large, X-Large. 
SHIRT-KING: BOX 3893-A, MERCHANDISE MART, 
CHICAGO, 60654. 





HERE’S MY CLASSIFIED AD: 








MISCELLANY 


MISCELLANY 








MINK COATS $395.00. Jackets! Capes! Stoles! 
Box 550 A, Freeport, New York 11520. 





NAVAJO DESIGN RUGS: Send 50¢ for color cata- 
log. All rugs hand made of 100% hand spun virgin 
wool in Mexico. Classical designs include Crystal, 
Yeis, and Storm Patterns. $50. to $275. 2’x3’ and 
4’x6’. Cat., Southwestern Crafts, Inc., Box 876, 
Santa Fe, N.M. 87501. 





NEED YOUR PRODUCTS and services for direc- 
tory. Details, free. Fact Finder, Box 84E, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 11212. 





PRIMAL EXPERIENCE—Austin Institute, Inc., 1310 
West 42nd, Austin, Texas 78756. 





$UCCE$$. Learn secrets of super rich. $2.00- To- 
gether, Inc. P.O. Box 852, Longwood, Fla. 32750. 





SECRET OF ANCIENT ROMAN CONQUEST of the 
world plus God's plan: Useable today! Send 50¢ 
Decker, P.O. Box 841, Azusa, California 91702. 





Christian ladies in Church Circles to promote sales 
of Educational Material for preschoolers. CISE 
Publishing Company, Box 149, Scio, Oregon 
97374. 





FEEL FIT AGAIN! Unique scientific exercise device 
restores fitness—cardiovascular, respiratory, 
neuromuscular. Pleasant. Effective. All ages. 
Tested university laboratories. Brochure. CISCO 
Dept. J-7 Box 403 Lincoln, Illinois 62656. 





HAVING A WONDERFUL TIME IS HAVING ONE OF 
OUR IRRESISTIBLE LITTLE BOUDOIR CLOCKS 
FROM WEST GERMANY. SEND FOR FREE COLOR 
LEAFLET TO THE WEATHERVANERS, 600 EAST 
4TH, THE DALLES, OREGON 97058. 





AUTHENTIC HANDWOVEN TURKISH MOHAIR 
RUGS 4x6 $40, 2x3.5 $15, Canrev Import, Box 
228, Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514. 





ACUPUNCTURE TRAINING MANUALS, study 
course and supplies. Free catalog! Write: Leung, 
Box 219W, Toronto, Canada M6M 422. 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 





BINGO! Winning system $2. Wilco, Box 1497 
Dept. |, Tustin, CA 92680. 





SNORING PROBLEM? Free information explaining 
worlds first and only guaranteed cure. Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412. 





ANTI-NIXON BUMPERSTICKERS! “Don't Blame 
Me | Voted For McGovern,” “Honk if You Think 
He’s Guilty,” “Nixon For Ex-President,” ‘More 
Steak And Less’ Baloney!," ‘‘Nixon Enemy 
# 29,168,509," ‘Impeachment With Honor." 
Prompt service. Any combination—2/$1, 5/$2, 
15/$5, 40/$10. Volume/dealer discounts. Check- 
ers Enterprises, Box 8051M, St. Louis, Mo. 63108. 





MAKE YOUR WILL. Why delay? Receive 4 Will 
Forms, attorney's. 64-page book. FREE: Assets 
Record, Executor's Duties, Valuable Papers Folder. 
Complete KIT, $2.00 (Two for $3.50). Add 25¢ 
postage. Hanley's, Dept. A-178 Box 554, Farm- 
ington, Michigan 48024. 





SINCERELY interested in marriage? Let us help 
you find your mate. Social Introduction Service, 
Box 1547, Eugene, Oregon 97401. 















FIGHT CRUELTY! Set of radiant, fluorescent, vinyl- 
coated bumper stickers urges: ‘‘Be a Real Sport— 
Hunt with a Camera" and “Spare Our Wildlife— 
Don't Hunt or Trap.” Guaranteed no-fade, no-fray. 
Nothing like them available elsewhere. 1 
sticker/$1, a set/$1.75, 2 sets/$3, 3 sets/$4. (all 
of one kind, if desired.) Sent first class, ppd. 
Denny Larke, Box 339, Roseville, Michigan 48066. 





SUPERNATURAL ABILITIES. Do-it-yourself course 
$3. Kent Stryker, 8057-M Central, Centerline, 
Michigan 48015. 


LATE LISTINGS 





I enclose $_________ for words 



















State 











TRAVEL 
Retired, liberal, world traveller, former ship sur- , RATES 
geon will accompany single or couple on cruise any- Per word (single insertion) 10 word 





minimum 










where for expenses. Doctor Room 643, Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 38101. 


VACATION RENTALS 


“BUCOLIC ADIRONDACK LODGES available half- 
month, season. July through September. Bartlett 
Carry Club, Route 3, Tupper Lake, NY, 12986.” 












Copy should be received by the 15th of second 
month prior to issue. Payment for initial in- 
sertion must accompany copy. Adjustments on 
word count will be made if necessary. 

For two or more insertions, payment must be 
received by the 1st of month prior to date of 
each issue. 

Post Office Box Number count as two words. 
No charge for Zip Code. We do not accept 
Atlantic box numbers at this time. 

Please write for additional information and 
rates for Classified Display advertising. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 























GROW YOUR OWN, 






















FIG TREE 
INDOORS 


GROW YOUR OWN FIG TREE INDOORS. Averages 2 
crops of delicious figs a year. Hardy, young, 18-24” 
potted Revelation Fig Tree only $9:95 postpaid. 
Re Long-lived, fast-growing, uncom- 
Se monly beautiful. Free instruction 
booklet included. Shipments will 
be made after February 15 to 
avoid unseasonably frigid weather 
in-transit. Send name, address, 
zip code, check or money order 
(Illinois residents add 5% sales 
~h tax) to: 


LIFETIME NURSERY PRODUCTS™, AM 
1866 Sheridan Road, Highland Park, 


Otetttte 












CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES 
F. D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 



















Beat the Big One... 
Heart Attack 







Give Heart Fund 


III. 60035 











“The most important book to date on one of 
America’s most important writers.” 
—JOHN WIDEMAN, New York Times Book Review 


The Unfinished Quest of 


RICHARD WRIGHT | 


by Michel Fabre 


translated from the French by 
Isabel Barzun 


“A valuable chronicle of a fascinating 
figure. Fabre has returned to us 
one of our classic writers.” 
—JERRY H. BRYANT, The Nation 
54 photos. $15.00 
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Now there's a very good reason to 
join the Literary Guild. 
It’s called Money. The Literary Guild saves you 30% 


or more on practically every 
best seller you buy...and you 
don't have to buy a book 
ssi swo 2808 sis a y every Month or 4 a year. 
a mer 


Norman Rockwell 
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. E \? 
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mse i spec piesses and Sv memes en mee Join now, choose any 4 for‘... 
[ C The Literary Guild | choose four more at big discounts 
whenever you want. 


Dept. ER 076, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


| Please accept my application for membership in the | 
Literary Guild and send me the 4 books or sets whose num- 
| ze | have Gt oh the boxes below. Bill me only $1 plus | 
shipping and handling. 
| | agree to the membership plan as described in the above | Here’s how the Literary Guild plan works. <a 
| ad and understand that | need only buy 4 more books | Pick four books (or sets) and send in the coupon. You pay $1 (plus shipping and 
| whenever | want them. | handling) when your application is accepted. If, after ten days, you decide you 
l 





| | | T don't want your books, just send them back and we'll cancel your membership. _ 

L : About every four weeks (14 times a year) you'll receive the Literary Guild magazine. 
You choose the books you want from the dozens of best sellers in each issue... 
practically every book with a discount of 30% or more. 

To order the Selection, do nothing; it’s shipped to you automatically. If you want 

an alternate, or no book at all, fill in your choice on the order form. There’s a 

charge for shipping and handling. You have 10 days to decide, but return the order 
form so we receive it no later than the date specified. If you don’t have ten days to 
answer, and receive an unwanted selection, return it at our expense. 

So, buy only the books you want, when you want them. You only have to buy four 
more books during your membership and then you can cancel anytime you want. 





Mr. 
Mrs. P La a TEM 
Miss (Please Print) 


Address 








City_ P = = s ATRAS 





State _ Ae er ae = — Zip tel 
Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only. 


Canadian members will be serviced from Toronto. 
f Offer slightly different in Canada. 52-G986 





Everyone likes to be missed and hear about 


it. That’s one good reason for all that we make. 


Which includes a new kind of integrated 
circuit that helps get your calls through loud and 
clear. Your voice gets amplified all along the 
way. From one phone to another. 

There are lots of technical reasons why it 
does a better job. But the most important thing 
is that you get the message. 

We're Western Electric —at the heart of the 
Bell System. And helping one person reach out 
to another is what we’re all about. 





Western Electric 


We make things that bring people closer. 


DEWAR'S PROFILES 


(Pronounced Do-ers “White Label”) 








DENNIS SMITH 


HOME: Garrison, New York 

AGE: 32 

PROFESSION: New York City Fireman. 
M.A., B.A. Associate Professor of Literature. 
HOBBIES: Irish poetry, guitar, bagpipes. 
LAST BOOK READ: “Memoirs,” by 
William Butler Yeats 


LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Author of 
best selling book, “Report From Engine Co. 82.” 


QUOTE: “Many people still think of the firefighter 
as a checker-playing, suspenders-wearing man 
who occasionally rescues kittens from 

treetops. It is a brutal, grimy job in which 
highly-coordinated, split-second action 





determines whether or not a life will be saved. Authentic. there aii hers hen! a thousand wats 
PROFILE: Studious and hardworking. to blend whiskies in Scotland, but few are authentic enough 


$ s for Dewar's "White Label.” The quality standards we set 
mpl gerous 
Co p etely dedicated to a danger ous down in 1846 have never varied. Into each drop go only 


profession. the finest whiskies from the Highlands, the Lowlands, the 
SCOTCH: Dewar’s “White Label” cians Dewar’s never varies. 





1974 THUNDERBIRD 
BURGUNDY 
SPECIAL EDITION 


Most of the luxuries in Thunderbird come standard: things like air conditioning. The viny] 
roof. Steel-belted radial ply tires. And it doesn’t require premium gas. Now, for a little more, 
you can have this very limited Special Edition. The Burgundy Luxury Group is sumptuous, 
from its discreet gold stripes and distinctive wire wheel covers, to its deep Victoria Velour 
seating surfaces (or choose red leather and vinyl). Here’s the car to remember. Better 
still,to own. Thunderbird 1974. In the world of personal luxury cars, its the unique value. 


This is your year. Make a little Thunder of your own. 


FORD DIVISION 1974 Thunderbird with optional Burgundy Luxury Group, moonroof, convenience, 
protection and bumper groups, power antenna, cornering lamps and speed control. 





Waste Watcher 
Israel Proler— 
he collects 
steel cans by 
the millions 


Israel Proler is one of America’s 
new breed of waste watchers. The 
Chairman of Texas-based Proler 
International Corp., he is con- 
cerned about America’s environ- 
mental shape. And he is doing 
something about it by reclaiming 
everything from junked autos to 
used tin cans. 


Hundreds of millions of tin cans 


are magnetically reclaimed each 
year from municipal garbage and 
then processed in Proler plants. 
Along with thousands of tons of 
scrap from canmaking lines, the 
used cans are then shipped to 
Arizona and New Mexico. There 
they are used as “precipitation 
iron” in a chemical process that 
recovers copper from low-grade 
ore. 


Israel Proler is on the prowl for 
used steel cans which can be ec- 
onomically handled by his plants. 
The nation’s copper mines can 
use an estimated 10-billion an- 
nually, 


Reclaimed steel cans also are re- 
cycled by the steel industry, de- 


welek 


STEEL CORR 


tinning plants and ferroalloy 
producers. 


Mr. Proler and other waste watch- 
ers are reclaiming 3 billion steel 
cans in 20 cities by magnetic sep- 
aration—the leading resource re- 
covery system. Steel’s unique 
magnetic property makes it pos- 
sible. 


If you would like to know more 
about “waste watching,” write to: 
Tinplate Producers, American 
Iron and Steel Institute, 150 East 
42nd Street, New York, New York 
10017. 


Tinplate Producers 
American Iron 
and Steel Institute 
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Our Competition. 


When Henry E. Steinway opened the doors in 1853 he 
didn’t waste any time trying to build a better piano 
than the guy across the street. 

“Build the best piano,” he said, and that has been our 
business policy ever since. 

So we have never spent much time looking over our 
shoulder. We’ve simply tried to be certain that each 
piano we create is a tough act to follow. 

In 118 years of trying to out-do ourselves we have 
amassed 116 patents on piano design and construction. 
Today all pianos use basic features invented by Stein- 
way. But some are still ours exclusively. 


The Steinway® grand action assembly is one excellent 
example. This complex construction of maple, rose- 
wood, bronze, felt and buckskin is poised on a rounded 
fulcrum. Once struck, the key returns to playing posi- 
tion in fractions of a second, significantly faster than in 
any piano without this super-sensitive action. 
Certainly there are less expensive ways to build a piano. 
But that isn’t the point. Without the “Steinway Accel- 
erated Action”® a Steinway would not respond like a 
Steinway. And a Steinway, as we said, is our competition. 
For more information please write to Howard Cushing, 
Steinway Place, Long Island City, N.Y. 11105. 
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MOSCOW 


Among all the pieces of paper 
gned by Richard Nixon and 
nid Brezhnev in the last two 
ars, there is one which reads as if 
were intended to cover potential 
et-American confrontations in 
eas such as the Middle East. 
gned at the Moscow Summit Con- 
nce in May, 1972, the document 
ates: “The U.S. A. and the 
S. .R. have a special responsi- 
ity, as do other countries which 
permanent members of the 
nited Nations Security Council, to 
) everything in their power so that 
mflicts or situations will not arise 
ch would serve to increase inter- 
tional tensions. Accordingly they 
ll seek to promote conditions in 
ch all countries will live in peace 
security and will not be subject 
outside interference in their inter- 
il affairs.” 


The statement is officially called, 
Basic Principles of Relations be- 
veen the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.,” 


and it holds particular significance 


r the Soviets. Communist Party 
neral Secretary Brezhnev made it 

r before President Nixon arrived 

| Moscow nearly two years ago 
at he wanted such a document 
igned by the two sides. The model 
as a similar statement signed by 
rench President Georges Pom- 
idou when Brezhnev visited Paris 
October, 1971, during the early 
ges of his pursuit of détente with 
he West. In the two years since 
the declaration with the 


ee 
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Pompidou, once each in Paris and 
Minsk, confirming the special posi- 
tion accorded France among the 
Western allies by the Kremlin. 

Henry Kissinger carried on sim- 
ilar consultations with the Soviets, 
coming secretly to Moscow twice 
between summit conferences. His re- 
turn last October was conspicuous; 
he received all the protocol treat- 
ment due a secretary of state. Kis- 
singer has developed his own spe- 
cial relationship with Brezhnev. The 
best sign of this was a photograph 
released by the Soviets showing a 
smiling Kissinger talking with the 
more serious but relaxed Brezhnev, 
who was dressed casually in a suit 
jacket and turtle-neck sweater. In the 
Byzantine world of Kremlin politics, 
that photograph, not published inside 
the country, had significance. 

“That showed Brezhnev was re- 
ceiving Kissinger on a very personal 
basis—‘just as I am, ” one journalist 
who watches the Kremlin closely 
commented later. In announcing the 
terms of the agreement reached on 
a Middle East cease-fire, the Soviet 
press spoke of the “Brezhnev-Kissin- 
ger” agreement. However, a mere 
two days later, a change in termin- 
ology (it was now “the United Na- 
tions cease-fire plan”) signaled 
trouble. Brezhnev sent a tough note 
to Washington which Kissinger in- 
terpreted as a warning of possible 
unilateral Soviet military inter- 
vention. U.S. forces around the 
world were put on alert. The world 
had to reassess what détente means. 

For one thing, the Middle East 
confrontation proved that the lan- 
guage of the “Basic Principles of 
Relations” is, as the Economist of 
London irreverently described it, 

“mostly bubbles.” The test of the 


third section of the document, relat- 


ing to “conflicts or situations” that 


create international tensions, was 
the fact that the Soviets had ad- 
vance notice of the Arabs’ planned 
attack and did nothing to bring 
pressure to bear against them. In- — 
stead, the Soviets evacuated their 

own citizens from the Middle East 
and pumped hundreds of thousands 
of tons of supplies into Egypt and — 
Syria. The Kremlin propaganda ma- 
chine was alerted, so that when the- 
fighting broke out it immediately 


asserted that Israel was again the a ae 


aggressor in the Middle East. 

Only after Premier Alexei Ko- 
sygin visited Cairo in mid-October 
and found that the Egyptian army 
was near collapse and the Israelis 
on their way to another victory did 
Brezhnev signal Washington that he 
was ready to talk about turning off 
the fighting. He seemed pleased 
when Kissinger left Moscow on Oc- 
tober 22 and confident that the 
U.N.-enforced cease-fire would come 
in time to give his Arab allies a 
semblance of their long-sought mili- 


tary victory and the Kremlin the oa 


right to even greater influence in 
the future of the region. 

Less than twenty-four hours later, 
Brezhnev was reportedly enraged by 
Kissinger’s stopping off in Israel in- 
stead of heading directly for Wash- 
ington, and also by the Israeli 
army’s failure to halt in place when © 
the cease-fire was voted. “In his 
talks in Tel Aviv, Kissinger deviated 
from what he said here,” an un- 
happy Soviet official said upon- 
meeting two correspondents. “We 


believe his actions encouraged the’ ms 


Israelis to go forward.” 
Sov 





INGLENOOK VINEYARDS, NAPA VALLEY, CALIFOR 


10 QUESTIONS THAT 
WINE EXPERTS ASK EACH OTHER. © 


Wine is an endlessly fascinating subject. 

And people who really develop an interest in 
wine can spend hours discussing, debating, and 
drinking it on into the night. 

We ve set down 10 of the most interesting 
questions and answers we ve heard in our 94 
years of making fine wine. Try them on yourself 
and your friends and see where you come out. 


1.WHAT DO RABBITS HAVE TO DO 
WITH THE MAKING OF SHERRY? 


In Spain in the 1800's, 

_it was customary to put 

rabbit carcasses in casks 

full of sherry in order to 

enrich the alcohol. For- 

tunately, for rabbit lovers 

as well as rabbits, this 

practice was discontinued 

around the turn of the = 

20th Century. 


2.WHAT IS THE LARGEST WINE BOTTLE 
COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE? 


The Jeroboam, also known as the double magnum, 
is the largest bottle of wine available for sale to the public. 
It contains 5 bottles of wine (a bottle being about 114 
pints). There have been larger bottles of wine sold in the 
past, but they are no longer in general distribution. They 
are the Ratehoant 6 bottles; Methuselah, 8 bottles; 
Salmanezar, 12 bottles; Balthazar, 16 bottles; and last but 


not least, the Nebuchadnezzar, containing 20 bottles of wine. 


3.WHAT IS A“FORMAL MESS”? 


During the reign of the British Empire, an affair at 
which military officers gathered together in formal dress 
for the sole purpose of toasting was called a “formal mess.” 
Each man had a bottle of wine before him. One officer 
would rise and say, `I propose a toast to the Queen of 
England. Gentlemen, charge your glasses.” Everyone stood 
up, charged his glass, put away another glass of wine, and 
sat down. This procedure continued on down through the 
hierarchy of the entire British Empire. By the time they 
came to the Governor of Rhodesia the wine was gone. 

And so were the officers. 


4. HOW DID COLORED WINE GLASSES 
COME INTO USE? 


Wine glasses tinted red, blue and green were 
introduced in the Victorian age in order to mask the 
large amount of sediment present in wines at that 
time. Better bottling techniques have been developed 
since then, and tinted glasses have become a 
thing of the past. 


5. WHO INVENTED CHAMPAGNE? 


When Dom Bir) go first tasted his lus- ~ 
cious creation in 1705, he said, “Come quickly, — 
I am drinking stars.” He is also credited with 
the invention of the cork. 


6.WHAT WAS THE BIGGEST PARTY 
EVER THROWN IN A WINE VAT? 
Back in 1897, Italian Swiss Colony of Asti, 
California decided they needed a wine vat. 
Since they were already a very big winery, 


INGLENOOK 


they didn't mess around. They 
built a vat capable of holding 
500,000 gallons of wine, which 
was at that time the world’s | 
largest wine vat, underground or 
not. In order to celebrate the 
event, they threw a party inthe [J 
vat. It was large enough to hold § 
a 15 piece military band, and 100 § 
couples who danced and drank É 
for 2 days and 3 nights. 
7. IS IT TRUE THAT THE BIGGER THE BOTTLE, 
THE BETTER THE WINE? 

It doesn't make a bit of difference with Champagne. 
But with a claret, burgundy, or port, the wine will age more 
slowly in a larger bottle, the end result of which is a 
fuller-bodied wine. 
8.WHAT IS THE VALUE OF 1 ACRE OF LAND 

IN THE NAPA VALLEY? 

The Napa Valley is one of the finest wine producing 
areas in the world, often compared to the Bordeaux region 
of France. To buy 1 acre of grape producing land there 
could cost you as much as $10,000. 
9. WHAT ISTHE WORLD'S DISTANCE RECORD 

FOR A CHAMPAGNE CORK? 

According to the 1973 edition of the Guinness Book of __ 
Records, the longest distance for a shampagne cork to fiy 
is 73 feet 1014 inches, popped by A. D. ty at Hever, Kent, 
England, on July 20, 1971. 
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10. WHAT WAS THE HIGHEST RECORDED PRICE 

EVER PAID FOR AN AMERICAN WINE? 

The price was $5,000 and the wine was a 12 bottle 
mixed case of Inglenook Cabernet Sauvignon and Pinot Noir 
produced between 1887 and 1900, and sold at auction 
in 1971. This should come as no surprise, since this is an ad 
for Inglenook. What is surprising is that we make these 
same wines today as if we were still in the 19th Century. 

For instance, our wine cellar in the Napa Valley prob- 
ably could have been replaced long ago with an easier-to- 

maintain structure. But its 3 foot thick stone walls 

keep our wine at a perfect 56° year around. And our 

200 year old German wine barrels could probably be 

replaced with more modern steel vats. But the 
Black Forest oak has a mellowing effect on our 
wine that we couldn't get any other way. 

In addition, we still produce estate bottled 
wine at Inglenook, which is about as practical 
as making Tiffany shades these days. 

But growing, crushing and fermenting our 
grapes right there where we can keep our eyes 
on them, gives us the control necessary to 
produce a great wine year after year. 

That's the way they do it in Europe. And 
that’s the way we do it at Inglenook. 

That way, a case of 1968 Inglenook Estate 
Bottled Wine will be worth a small fortune 
another hundred years from now. 


In Europe, there are many great wines. 
In America, there is Inglenook. 


her ads, send your nameand address to Inglenook Vineyards, Box 
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MOSCOW 


hat détente between the United 
tates and the Soviet Union had 
prevented a “dangerous con- 
frontation” over the Middle East. 
As usual, the Soviets looked at 
the Middle East conflict through the 
one-way glass that is their window 
on the world. They supplied the 
Arabs, encouraged them to win a 
quickie war, and then eagerly in- 
voked the newly created spirit of 
~ détente to consolidate as much as 

_ had been gained. When the strategy 

iled, the blame, of course, was 
eo elsewhere, particularly in Tel 
Aviv and Washington. Valentin M. 
Berezhkov, an influential Soviet 
journalist, wrote that the Israelis 
ould not have dared challenge 
e U.N. and world public opinion 
impudently if they were not reck- 
oning on Washington’s covert sup- 
REZ 
































Vhat détente is not 


It is easier, in the aftermath of 
the Yom Kippur War, to determine 
what détente is not than what it is. 
Détente, for example, does not 
mean that the Soviet Union and the 
nited States are going to warn 
each other when their client states 
are about to start a brushfire war. 
Détente certainly does not mean 
that there will be any dismantling 
of Soviet military power on the 
ground in Eastern Europe, im- 
mensely superior to that of the 
West, or a slowdown in the con- 
struction of a huge new Soviet 
navy. 
Inside the Soviet Union, the one 
= visible sign of détente is a new ces- 
sation of jamming of Russian-lan- 
guage broadcasts from American 
and European stations. Only Radio 
Israel is still jammed. Otherwise, 
however, the Soviets maintain the 
same strict controls on the move- 
ments of foreign journalists and dip- 
_ lomats and prevent all but the most 
perfunctory contacts with Soviet citi- 
zens and officials. Western news- 
_ papers, magazines, and books are 
aes carefully scrutinized at the border 
and sometimes seized. Printed at- 
tacks on both Soviet and foreign 


imposed during the Cold War are 
strictly enforced. 

What has changed is the atmo- 
sphere for American businessmen. 
They have little trouble getting 
apartments and necessary services. 
Government officials receive them 
in royal style. Tickets to the most 
popular ballets are available. They 
are given one of the most valued 
documents for a foreigner—a visa 
that lets them leave or enter the 
country at will—while journalists ac- 
credited to Moscow must still ask 
for permission each time they want 
to go out of the country. Nearly ev- 
ery major businessman is inter- 
viewed and quoted in the press 
about the values of détente. In fact, 
American businessmen have nearly 
the same view of détente as do offi- 
cial Soviet spokesmen, and they 
take the same attitude toward any- 
one who is skeptical. Two of the 
new resident American businessmen 
have purchased Chaika limousines, 
a model used only by high Soviet 
government and Communist Party 
officials and which rates an auto- 
matic salute from traffic policemen 
and priority passage on the streets. 
One childless business couple has 
been granted an entire floor in an 
apartment building for foreigners, 
although diplomats and journalists 
who have been on a waiting list 
were told that no additional space 
was available. Most of the business- 
men have taken a pledge not to talk 
to reporters about their dealings 
with Soviet authorities. 

“Why do you fellows write all 
those stories about emigration and 
Jews?” one businessman asked two 
reporters. “We're trying to get most- 
favored-nation [trade legislation] 
through Congress, and you're not 
helping!” Another American sug- 
gested that East-West trade would 
develop faster if the Soviet govern- 
ment cracked down on its two lead- 
ing critics, novelist Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn and physicist Andrei 
Sakharov. In a recent public state- 
ment, the group of intellectual dis- 
sidents supporting Sakharov noted 
that currently “the bulwark of sup- 
port for the influence of the Soviet 
Union in the West are capitalist cir- 
cles themselves.” 

More and more, détente looks 
like a narrow bridge built to give 
the Soviet Union the economic and 
technical assistance it needs to halt 
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Error your We'll take 
phone bill?  careofit. 


If you reach a wrong number when you're dialing a toll call, let the 
operator know about it as soonasit happens. We'll help you get the charge 
removed. 

If the call does turn up on your bill, or if you are charged for a call 
you didn’t make, just call your local Bell business office. 

We know mistakes can happen. A service representative will be 
happy to correct any that turn up on your bill. 

At AT&T and your local Bell Company, we agree: you shouldn’t 
have to pay for calls you didn’t make. 


We hear you. 
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velopment and, on the other side, 
of the United States, Western 
ope, and Japan. The new rela- 
hip between Washington and 
oscow seems to be based on a 
gain: you give us loans and com- 
ters and we'll give you a relaxa- 
n of tensions. Those who question 
terms of the bargain are warned. 
the Kremlin that Cold War 
uld be resumed. 
_ Encouraged by the euphoric at- 
mosphere of the two Nixon-Brezh- 
v meetings, U.S. businessmen 
have been streaming through Mos- 
cow by the hundreds. About two 
and of them were here, sleep- 
three and four to a hotel room, 
a gas and oil industry display 
g the very week of the world- 
de U.S. military alert. Paying ex- 
tant prices for rooms, meals, 
d services, and facing requests for 
| sorts of special consideration, 
erican businessmen generally 
e on clouds of optimistic notions 
out the “big deals” their Soviet 
ts dangle in front of them. The 
ors pay one hundred dollars a 
for rooms tourists can get for 


ae F EA 
ut very valuable. Cathay Pacific’s free 
ur book gives you a look at the most col- 
rful people and places in the Far East. All 
[kinds of tours, from the airline of the Orient 
Hor 27 years. All kinds of experiences you 
Id miss without this book. 





- Cathy Pacific Airways - Dept. HAC-2/74 
291 Geary St., San Francisco CA 94102 


twenty dollars. Businessmen are re- 
ceived by top government ministers 
and enticed with the potential fu- 
ture benefits of increased trade if 
the Soviet Union is granted tariff 
and credit concessions. While asking 
for this help, the Soviets refuse to 
divulge the basic kinds of economic 
information on the size of their 
debts, currency reserves, and trade 
balances provided by every other 
nation which receives official Ameri- 
can loans and loan guarantees. The 
actual number of firm contracts 
signed for the purchase of American 
goods is very small except for the 
mammoth project to build a big 
truck plant on the Kama River. 

Brezhnev has been successful in 
creating an atmosphere in which the 
capitalists believe that they can 
safely make profits from Commu- 
nists. In return, he has created a 
Washington lobby, with such odd 
bedfellows as the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers helping the 
Kremlin to secure the credit and 
trade concessions it needs from 
Congress. For as big as the Soviet 
economy is, Moscow must still pay 
its bills with capitalist currency or 
with goods. 

The Kremlin’s formula for creat- 
ing its version of détente seemed 
safe before the explosions of the 
Watergate scandals and the Yom 
Kippur War. Since the Soviets be- 
lieve that in America business runs 
both political parties, they have 
been surprised by the strength of 
their opposition in Congress, led by 
such “conservative” Democrats as 
Senator Henry Jackson of Washing- 
ton. They also underestimated the 
after-effects of Watergate on Mr. 
Nixon, their partner in détente. 

Like many Americans, the Soviets 
are taking a new, more realistic look 
at the new relationship. Pravda, in- 
stead of its earlier optimistic tone 
toward the future of U.S.-Soviet 
ties, has recently talked of the 
“struggle of tendencies” in Ameri- 
can politics. The Party paper was 
confident that the new trend would 
overcome the formal list of enemies: 
reactionaries, Zionists, labor leaders, 
and the military-industrial complex. 
But Pravda has yet to recognize that 
many people expect more from dé- 
tente than making Moscow safe for 
bigger American corporate profits. 

—Murray SEEGER 
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THE CHICAGO 7 
Trial Number 2 


As trials go, it was both a nostal- 
gia piece—a kind of No, No, Nanette 
of the federal court season—and a 
clumsy anachronism. Nostalgia, be- 
cause here were the Chicago Seven, 
relics from that tense and painful 
past when the country was torn 
apart by the Vietnam War, back for 
a reprise of the good-old-terrible 
days of their bitter four-and-a-half- 
month confrontation with the gov- 
ernment. Anachronism, because, at 
a time when the nation was waiting 
for quite another sort of trial, which 
could expose the culpability of its 
highest officials and test the viability 
of the governmental system itself, 
sizable resources and energies were 
meanwhile being spent on finding 
out whether these antiwar defen- 
dants and their lawyers had been 
guilty, during that original con- 
frontation in 1969 and 1970, of con- 
tempt of court. 

Inevitably, the revival fell far 
short of the original production. 
Whereas “the great conspiracy trial” 
(as one book about it was entitled) 
had elements of tragedy and com- 
edy, this month-long trial had nei- 
ther. Emotion was replaced, for the 
most part, with tedium. And the re- 
sult was judiciously but frustratingly 
inconclusive. Of the original defen- 
dants, John Froines, Lee Weiner, 
Rennie Davis, and Tom Hayden 
were acquitted, and so was attorney 
Leonard Weinglass. Defendants 
Dave Dellinger, Abbie Hoffman, 
Jerry Rubin, and attorney William 
Kunstler were convicted on a total 
of thirteen specifications of con- 
tempt out of an original one hun- 
dred and sixty. But then they were 
spared punishment altogether. 

The Chicago Seven had begun by 
being eight: Black Panther leader 
Bobby Seale was at first a defen- 
dant in the case. His boisterous and 
persistent demands that he be per- 
mitted to represent himself pro- 
voked Federal Judge Julius J. Hoff- 
man to the extraordinary response — 


of ordering Seale bound and © 


gagged, but the move hardly 
brought order to the courtroom; — 
quite the opposite. Thereafter Seale 

the conspirac 
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, and in 1972 the government 
ped contempt charges against 
n rather than reveal the results of 
etapping that intercepted his 
mmunications with his attorney 
ile he was in jail during the con- 
racy trial. 
Seven or eight, it had always 
n an artificial grouping, the 
uct of prosecutorial imagination 
in the aftermath of violent clashes 
between demonstrators and police at 
_ the 1968 Democratic National Con- 
ntion in Chicago. Some of the de- 
ants met for the first time when 
they were arraigned on April 9, 
69, on an indictment charging 
nspiracy and violations of the 
68 federal anti-riot statute. Soon 
igh, however, they came to sym- 
a discontented, ideologically 
oused counterculture (“a freaking, 
fag revolution,” trial prosecutor 
thomas Foran called it). Celebrities 
overnight, they became the most de- 
ded speakers on college cam- 
es and at the Moratorium, the 
bilization, Mayday, and other 
nam War protests. Hundreds of 
ple lined up daily to compete 
seats in the courtroom where the 
endants clashed regularly with 
€ prosecutors and with Judge 
offman, who, in the euphemistic 
language of a federal appellate 
court opinion reviewing the case in 
72, displayed a “deprecatory and 
n antagonistic attitude toward 
defense.” 
ter long deliberations, the jury 
victed five of the defendants of 
ossing state lines to incite a riot at 
e 1968 Chicago Democratic Con- 
ention. It was this verdict that the 
.S. Court of Appeals for the Sev- 
enth Circuit overturned in 1972, 
ying, “We are unable to approve 
e trial in this case as fulfilling the 
dards of our system of justice.” 
Ithough the Walker Commission, 
ded by a businessman who is 


hat the convention disorders in- 
uded “a police riot,’ companion 
ses against police officers were 
ismissed or resulted in acquittals. 


peice at least a dozen books, 
; Ta a number of news- 





erman faction of Students for a 
Democratic Society to the fore, and 
made Judge Hoffman a hero at the 
Nixon White House, where he was 
invited for breakfast. Above all, the 
trial resulted in a national outcry 
against “overzealous” anti-estab- 
lishment lawyers, led by none other 
than Chief Justice Warren E. Bur- 
ger. Burger pointedly addressed the 
American Law Institute, among 
other groups, on the need to dis- 
cipline “reckless, irresponsible” ad- 
vocates. Kunstler, who had handled 
many other controversial cases—he 
was counsel to Martin Luther 
King’s Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference, for example—was 
a special target of the drive, and be- 
fore long some judges were refusing 
to accept his credentials. 

It was that issue, the need for 
“order in the court,” which led to 
the retrial in 1973 of Judge Hoff- 
man’s 1970 contempt charges 
against the defense. Hoffman, after 
keeping close tabs throughout the 
case on such affronts as the defen- 
dants’ failure to rise when he en- 
tered the courtroom, had, while the 
jury was deliberating, summarily 
convicted the entire defense of con- 
tempt and handed down sentences 
of as much as four years. Those 
convictions, too, were overturned on 
appeal, with instructions that the 
charges be brought before a differ- 
ent judge, a disinterested one. The 
Justice Department declined to re- 
prosecute the substantive charges 
against the Seven. Attorney General 
Elliot L. Richardson was considering 
dropping all remaining contempt 
charges as well before his sudden 
resignation. When Richardson’s 
caretaker successor, Solicitor Gen- 
eral Robert H. Bork, raised the 
prospect of throwing out the con- 
tempt case as “a liberal gesture,” he 
encountered opposition from James 
R. Thompson, Foran’s politically 
ambitious successor as United States 
Attorney for the Northern District 
of Illinois. Thompson swore to de- 
fense lawyers that the charges 
would be dropped only “over my 
dead body,” and flew to Washing- 
ton on Saturday, October 27, for a 
conference in which he argued, 
against strong opposition, that 
“these prosecutions were a means of 
securing the reestablishment of the 
tule of law in American courtrooms, 


and it would be a ee: ba to 


abandon them.” Insisting that “we 
would be breaking faith with every 
district judge in the nation” by 
dropping the charges, Thompson 
won his point. The contempt case 
went to trial two days later. 

To the defendants, who felt that 
it was the original judge and prose- 
cutors who should be punished for 
courtroom misconduct if anyone 
was, this trial seemed to be a last- 
gasp use of the judicial process by 
the Nixon Administration to stifle 
dissent—an attempt to discourage 
itinerant “movement lawyers” like 
Kunstler from turning up in con- 
troversial and volatile cases. 


Capital “C” 


“T can’t believe it’s only been four 
years,” said Rennie Davis, remark- 
ing on the extent to which the 
Seven—and the society—had 
changed since the ordeal in Chicago 
in the winter of 1969-1970. “Things 
have happened that usually take a 
whole lifetime.” 

Indeed, Davis, who had once 
been a charismatic speaker capable 
of stirring thousands of students to 
political outrage, was now trying to 
turn them on to “the brilliant light 
inside yourself” as an adherent of 
the Divine Light Mission, and of its 
leader, sixteen-year-old Guru Maha- 
raj Ji. In court, he seemed barely 
able to focus on the proceedings, as 
he smiled beatifically and meditated 
in a lotus position or passed out 
autographed copies of a paperback 
biography of the young Guru, con- 
sidered by the Mission to be “the 
Perfect Master.” “The thing that is 
blowing my mind,” Davis explained 
at a moment when he might have 
been expected to be overjoyed 
about his acquittal, “is the recogni- 
tion that there is something in this 
universe called Consciousness, with 
a capital C.” 

Davis complained that his co- 
defendants, once proud to be in the 
vanguard of social movements, were 
now intolerant of him and had 
“drawn conclusions” about his new 
beliefs without first hearing his ex- 
position of them. But the others had 
their own preoccupations. Jerry Ru- 
bin, for example, was in the process 


of discovering his body. He flexed 
his chest until it nearly burst out of 


tight-fitting shirts, and he poned 
around”: a magazine article 















recently published, which said, “I 
do not have a body—I am my body. 
My toes and fingers think as well as 
my brain. The thoughts in my head 
block me from experiencing the sen- 
sations in my body. I think too 
much!” Abbie Hoffman, once the 
co-founder, with Rubin, of the 
Youth International Party (Yippies), 
seemed to have lost his standing as 
the movement’s best vaudeville per- 
former. But then his moroseness was 
understandable; he faces a narcotics 
charge in New York under which, if 
convicted, he could be sentenced to 
life imprisonment. Tom Hayden, 
still active on the Vietnam issue 
through the Indochina Peace Cam- 
paign, appeared to have mellowed 
and softened since the original trial; 
but his possessive new wife, actress 
Jane Fonda, alienated some of his 
defense brethren. Dellinger merely 
seemed older, tired from militant 
activities dating back to before 
World War II, and was suffering 
from a recent knee operation. 

There were other contrasts with 
the recent past. Gary Starkman, the 
young prosecutor under Thompson, 
who was still in law school at the 


time of the original trial, was occa- | 
sionally testy or sarcastic, but not | 


nearly as hostile in his role as were 
the original prosecutors, Foran and 
Richard Schultz. The judge this 
time was a calm and even-handed 
gentleman from Maine, Edward 
Thaxter Gignoux, reputed in some 
legal circles to be “the best federal 
district judge in the country” and 
mentioned a couple of years ago as 
a possible Nixon choice for the Su- 
preme Court. Designated by Chief 
Justice Burger to preside over the 
contempt trial, Gignoux ostensibly 
enjoyed the excitement of and inter- 
est in the case, and at one point he 
welcomed photographers from the 
Chicago newspapers during a lunch 
break. Gignoux’s New England tol- 
erance (unruffled even when Abbie 
Hoffman’s small son, america, 
played on the courtroom floor) and 
the absence of a jury—eliminated 
because the government cleverly 
sought no penalty greater than a 
six-month jail sentence this time 
around—served to defuse some of 
the passion that might otherwise 
have affected the trial. If so, those 
factors also prevented the defense 
from raising the money and public 
support that went along with the 
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ginal hotly contested cause 
bere... 

he “crimes” on trial in the con- 
t case lost some of their mean- 
perhaps, when listed back-to- 
on the cold printed page, but 
after Thompson narrowed 
em down to the fifty-two most se- 
o specifications, they hardly 
semed worth all the fuss and the 
eopening of what Thompson him- 
elf acknowledged were ‘‘old 
ounds on the body politic.” They 
ged from the bizarre (Abbie 
offman asking the judge, “How is 
r war stock doing, Julie?’’) to the 
erate (Davis telling the jury 
t Seale “was being tortured while 
were out of this room”) to the 
(Kunstler telling Judge Hoff- 
, “Your Honor, this is an un- 
y disgrace to the law that is go- 
ig on in this courtroom and I as 


around consisted cali of 
itting the transcript of the 
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1969-1970 trial, which assistant 
prosecutor Starkman said was rife 
with self-evident contempt, the de- 
fense sought to build upon that 
“sad and sorry record” by bringing 
forward some of the evidence that 
Judge Hoffman had never admitted. 
Former Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark testified, for example, that the 
original conspiracy indictment came 
from a grand jury convened, despite 
Justice Department objections, by a 
Chicago federal judge who was 
angry about the convention distur- 
bances. Other judges took the wit- 
ness stand to say that they had 
never had trouble with Kunstler’s 
courtroom conduct. 

It was the defense’s contention 
that the outbursts during the con- 
spiracy trial had invariably been 
provoked by the trial judge or pros- 
ecutors and, therefore, that conduct 
which would otherwise be consid- 
ered contemptuous was, under the 
circumstances, excusable. One view 
essential to the defense case now, 
but not explicitly arguable for rea- 
sons of tact and pragmatism, was 
that the Seven had not been willing 
then, especially in the context of a 
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highly visible political case, to sit 
back and endure Judge Hoffman’s 
treatment and wait for vindication 
years later (it took exactly thirty- 
three months) through reversal on 
appeal. Indeed, Gignoux, in declin- 
ing to punish further the four men 
he convicted, declared that the con- 
tempts, with the exception of the 
occasion when defendants Hoffman 
and Rubin wore mock judicial robes 
to court, “can in each instance rea- 
sonably be said to have been in re- 
sponse, albeit, as the court has 
found, an excessive response, to 
peremptory action of the judge.” He 
also noted that he found the con- 
duct of the Seven and their lawyers 
during these contempt proceedings 
before him to be “exemplary.” 
Entirely unrelated government 
prosecutions have been affected by 
the Watergate proceedings. When 
the defense presented a former 
Army intelligence officer, for ex- 
ample, to testify that his unit had 
infiltrated and spied on the Chicago 
Seven offices during the original 
trial, he sounded plausible even 
though his testimony was vague and 
unsubstantiated on a number of 
crucial points. It worried the prose- 
cution enough to spend nearly a 
week rebutting the ex-agent, bring- 
ing witnesses from as far away as 
South Korea. There were even pri- 
vate tapes, made by a court stenog- 
rapher to assure the accuracy of her 
transcript and apparently discovered 
by the prosecutors only a week be- 
fore the contempt trial (although a 
copy of them had long since been 
sold by the stenographer to a Holly- 
wood movie producer for $10,000). 
On one reel, Judge Hoffman could 
be overheard making indiscreet re- 
marks about the defense to another 
judge visiting his chambers. 
Gignoux, surprisingly, seemed to 
acknowledge the view that the origi- 
nal conspiracy case was, in effect if 
not by design, a political trial dur- 
ing which people were challenged as 
much for their ideas as for their 
acts and in which their life-style 
may have resulted in their being 
treated unfairly. But Judge Gignoux 
warned against the idea that this 
position “gives them license unilat- 
erally to dispense with the standards 
of civility to which American law- 
yers and litigants customarily ad- 
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Life mask taken 60 days before Lincoln's death. The hand was cast in 1860. From the collection of Clarence Hay 
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opportunity for the fair and dis- 
passionate resolution of strenuously 
contested disputes by an impartial 
tribunal that rules governing the be- 
havior of all actors in a trial exist.” 
What he left unsaid is that those 
rules can be strained to a dangerous 
limit when the government seeks to 
make a political example through 
the judicial process. 

At the same time, the result per- 
mitted the system some institutional 
face-saving. It allowed for the claim, 
by those who cannot admit or do 
not believe that the whole affair was 
an abuse of the process, that these 
guilty findings, however symbolic, 
vindicate the original prosecution. 
For Kunstler, the symbolism was 
significantly outweighed by the like- 
lihood of disbarment proceedings. 
He was considering an appeal of 
the contempt conviction; nonethe- 
less, he told Gignoux that he felt 
proud of his status: “I may not be 
the greatest lawyer in the world, 
your Honor, but I think that I am 
at this moment . . . the most privi- 
leged. . . . I am being punished for 
what I believe in.” 

For others, like Jerry Rubin, the 
tentative conclusion of a long 
struggle was enough, even without 
victory or martyrdom. “Hey, Jerry,” 
called out Weinglass as they were 
leaving the federal building, “are 
you going to appeal?” 

“No. Why should I?” Rubin an- 
swered. 

“Well,” cut in a friend, “what if 
you want to run for President?” 

“Oh, it’s only a misdemeanor,” 
Rubin said. “Nobody will care.” 

—SANFORD J. UNGAR 


For part of 1971 and 1972 I lived 
in the Peruvian Andes, working 
with a group of activist priests who 
are concerned with the plight of 
that nation’s rural poor. In early 
September, 1973, I returned from a 
three-month visit to Chile. “Pov- 
erty” in a country like Peru or Chile 
is not quite the “poverty” we think 
of in connection with our own coun- 
try. One sees in those countries a 
degree and pervasiveness of malnu- 
trition that shock even those who 
have spent time in our rural South 
or Appalachia. For many families, 
life is a matter of idleness and near- 
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starvation. The infant mortality rate 
is high. Doctors are unknown. A 
pregnant woman is lucky if she can 
have a fairly experienced midwife in 
her hut; often a sister, or even a 
young daughter, is the only help she 
has while delivering a child. Those 
huts and shacks are flimsy and vul- 
nerable. In the dry season, water is 
scarce and the sun scorches. Sani- 
tation is virtually nonexistent; flies 
and mosquitoes, bearing disease, are 
everywhere. In winter, children 
huddle close to whatever warmth 
they can find—an open fire, with all 
the obvious dangers. Men can find 
no work. Women try desperately to 
appease the hungry cries of their 
children. Epidemics sweep across 
villages and towns, claim their vic- 
tims, and often go unreported: that 
is life. 

Meanwhile, for us in the United 
States there are fragments of news; 
and most of us scarcely pay atten- 
tion to, let alone obtain an under- 
standing of, what is happening to 
all those countries we are supposed 
to consider “neighbors.” We hear 
that Brazil has a rapidly expanding 
economy or that Argentina is going 
through severe political instability; 
another coup is reported to have 
taken place in Bolivia; and no 
longer is Uruguay described as the 
peaceful democracy it once was. 


“Down there” 


Then there is Chile. It was a 
model democracy, and its people 
enjoyed as well the benefits of social 
reform. Then suddenly it became a 
nation unlike any other, the first to 
elect a Marxist President peacefully, 
by constitutional process, without 
fraud or deceit. In September, 1973, 
when the military junta took over, 
no rare thing in Latin America, 
Chile’s crisis seized the attention of 
the West’s liberal democracies. 
Surely it was not the coup itself; 
governments come and go in the 
countries to the south of us, and we 
nod our heads. That is how it goes 
“down there.” In the case of Chile, 
the history of democracy itself 
seemed to be unfolding before our 
eyes. And besides, one notes cas- 
ually, copper, a metal which we 
need, is one that that country has in 
abundance; in fact, until recently we 


owned many of the mines which 





produced it. — 
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In Peru I had seen a military re- 
gime with strong interest in social 
reform begin to make headway, 
though against staggering odds. 
High in the Altiplano Highlands, in 
the rural sections of the country, 
thousands of men, women, and chil- 


‘dren chew cocoa leaves to dampen 


their appetite and stave off the 
pangs of chronic hunger and bor- 
derline starvation. In Chile I had 
expected to find less misery, and 
that was the case—though, again, 
one has to remember that when sta- 
tistics point out that 50 percent of 
the nation’s people belong to the 
middle class, the other half lives in 
terrible poverty in the same des- 
perate shantytowns of rural slums 
one sees elsewhere in South Amer- 
ica. In any event, the nation does 
indeed have a tradition of democ- 
racy, though it also has had a num- 
ber of military interventions in its 
political life, the last having been in 
1932. 

In this century, juntas have come 
and gone in Santiago, some right- 
wing and some left-wing. Nor have 
military leaders always agreed on 
their politics. In the 1932 uprising, a 
coup by the air force attempted vast 
social reform; but the army, more 
conservative, balked, and eventually 
staged a countercoup. Even when 
the military didn’t intervene openly, 
as has been the case in the last 
three or four decades, it remained a 
force to be reckoned with. Thus, 
when Salvador Allende came to 
power, the United States cut off aid 
to his civil government, but Chile’s 
armed forces, a virtual state within 
a state, continued to receive assis- 
tance. 

In Santiago last summer I saw a 
middle-class democracy tottering— 
and sensing in its bones a coming 
confrontation—while a restive and 
frightened working class and peas- 
antry tasted a bit of social and eco- 
nomic prosperity. Workers who 
theretofore had received no guaran- 
tees or pensions were now assured 
of basic securities. The rich had sent 
their money abroad. The govern- 
ment was content with inflation. It 
was an inflation which improved the 
position of the very poor through 
certain selective controls, by reduc- 
ing the value of debts owed to cred- 
itors, and by undercutting the power 
of the rich. It was one way of re- 


distributing wealth, but a costly 


it x 


When Su May first came to a CCF 
Home, the other children called her 
“Girl-who-will-not-laugh.” 

And there was a reason for her sad- 
ness. Her parents were dead, her rela- 
tives didn’t want her. It seemed that no 
one in the world loved her. 

So why the big smile? Well, Su May 
discovered someone did love her. She 
lived in a pretty cottage along with her 
new “brothers and sisters” —and received 
loving care from a housemother, espe- 
cially trained for the difficult task of be- 
ing a mother to youngsters like Su May. 

And just look at her smile. She didn’t 
have a worry in the world when this pic- 
ture was taken—but we did. Because, 
you see, we must find sponsors for chil- 
dren like Su May. A sponsor who will 
help provide food, clothing, education 
—and love. 

And Su May is only one heartbreaking 
case out of thousands . . . boys and girls 
who are neglected, unwanted, starving, 
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I wish to sponsor a [] boy [ girl in 
(Country) 


(0 Choose a child who needs me 
most. I will pay $12 a month. I enclose 
first payment of $__—___ 


Send me child’s name, story, address 
and picture. 


I cannot sponsor a child but want to 
give:g So 


g Please send me more information 
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unloved. Our workers overseas have 
staggering number of children desper 
ately waiting for help—but they will have — 
to survive the best they can until we na 
sponsors for them. 

How about you? Will you sponso: 
child like Su May? The cost is only $ 
a month. 

Please fill out the sponsor applicati 
—you can indicate your preference, 
let us assign you a child from our em 
gency list. 

Then, in about two weeks, you will” 
receive a photograph of your child, and 
a personal history. Your child will v 
to you, and you will receive the origi 
and an English translation, direct fron 
overseas. 

Won’t you share your blessings—a 
your love—with a needy child? 

Countries of greatest need this month: 
India, Brazil, Philippines, Indonesia and | 
Guatemala. i 


Name. 
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a Social instability rose, and 
ally the price of unrest, dis- 
ation, and paralytic fear had 

paid. 
antiago, I saw enormous lines 
las) form in front of any store 
stocks of bread, cigarettes, or 

n matches. Inflation had allowed 

ts, if they were so inclined, to 


hange dollars at black-market 


more than ten times the offi- 

ate. Daily headlines brought 

of sabotage, mass strikes, and 
cal violence. Gasoline pumps 
e guarded by armed militia; and 
lines of cars patiently awaited 
ions of petrol, often in vain. 
vers had to beware of the mi- 
elito, a six-pronged spike, thou- 
ids of which were scattered on 

c roadways by striking truckers 
puncture the tires of automobiles 
thereby paralyze Chile. 


hat of that government? Why 
it fall? What lessons, if any, 
its short and dramatic life have 
r? For one thing, Allende was 
ected with any broad mandate 
revolutionary change. The par- 
he represented out-polled other 
ties in the 1970 elections but re- 
ved only slightly more than a 
of the votes. He came to 
because a Congress domi- 
Eby moderate and conservative 
mbers feared a revolt of the 
ily unified and volatile left-wing 
n which he represented. But 
me to power only as the leader 
poor and the vulnerable. 
nst him were the 2 percent of 
nation who controlled and prof- 
from 95 percent of the econ- 
s well as the sizable middle 
the Church, and not least the 
tary. The latter was neutral only 
the sense that it was willing to 
hand for a while. 
military was far from a 
’s militia.” Unlike Fidel Cas- 
Allende had no power of his 
, he had not led a citizens’ 
nor toppled an existing gov- 
ent. Nor were there Soviet 
to back him up when wide- 
resentment became the con- 


Left, his policies had indeed hurt 


the country badly: not just the rich 
(who can leave for distant resorts, 
their money tucked away in Amer- 
ica or Switzerland) and not just the 
middle class (doctors and scientists 
and teachers and engineers who 
help keep any society functioning) 
but the working people, who needed 
food and wages that purchase the 


minimum comforts of life. Allende, — 


the warmhearted, earnest man who 
desperately wanted to help the poor, 
found, as have others like him, that 


great economic reforms are not eas- | 


ily achieved; that, on the contrary, a 
society already under stress and not 
at all immune to serious difficulties 
can approach collapse no matter 
how well-intentioned its leadership. 

In the long run, Allende’s govern- 
ment, its achievements and its fail- 
ures, not to mention its ultimate 
fate, will be analyzed and explained 
again and again, a textbook case for 
people of various political per- 
suasions. Conservatives will rejoice, 
however mindful of Edmund 
Burke’s observation that when a po- 
litical system is torn down by revo- 
lution, all civilization suffers. Valu- 
able traditions become sacrificed to 
immediate needs, which often 
enough are not met anyway. To 
those who fear or detest Marxism, 
Allende’s rule was anarchic and de- 
structive. A whole nation became 
increasingly confused and dis- 
organized, and the delicate fabric 
which holds together people of dif- 
ferent background, education, and 
means was badly torn. Liberals, 
anxious for some balance of social 
justice and political freedom, will 
also, no doubt, criticize Allende: he 
moved too fast, antagonized far too 
many people, played into the hands 
of the Right, or was a helpless vic- 
tim of the Left’s intransigence or ar- 
rogance. 

On the other hand, Allende’s 
heart went out to the poor, and one 
suspects that many liberals in this 
country, or in England or France, 
were saddened and puzzled by his 
failure and were left wondering 
what can be done to change a sys- 
tem in which a small number of 
rich people, backed by a well- 
equipped military, own so much, 
while the majority are able to take 
little or nothing for granted. 

From the extreme Left one an- 


and hold on to it, at whatever cost 


necessary, and in violation of any 
and all liberal, bourgeois laws. 
Many leftist ideologues will see Al- 
lende as a tragic victim of his own 
faith in democracy, which they con- 
sider to be hopelessly controlled by 
the various “powers and principal- 
ities,” those with the money to own 
newspapers and radio and television 
stations, factories and businesses 
and large farms or estates. Allende, 
so long a member of Congress, as- 
sumed that step by step Congress 
would respond to his forceful lead- 
ership. For Marxists that hope was 
an illusion; to them a Congress is 
not an assembly of independent- 
minded legislators but a group of 
men utterly beholden to the various 
interests instrumental in not only 
electing candidates but establishing 
the rules of the game under which 
the political system operates. 

One suspects that in China or in 
Russia, or among Communists in 
Eastern Europe or Cuba, Allende 
will be regarded as well-meaning 
and naive, as a man caught up 
hopelessly in one of history’s many 
dead ends, a man who tried to 
throw a long pass which would 
somehow not be intercepted. He 
tried to circumvent natural courses, 
thereby hoping to achieve through 
charismatic leadership and political 
persuasion, through bravura and 
calculation and guile, results which 
a concrete, material situation did 
not in fact offer him or anyone else. 


Chileanization 


For Marxists, the genuine possi- 
bility of change exists only where 
there is a restless proletariat suf- 
ficiently armed and activated; or a 
peasantry also organized and ren- 
dered energetic and “aware”; or a 
crumbling society, drained by war 
and external exploitation at the 
hands of a czar (or a Batista) and 
his corrupt court. It is then, of 
course, that a particular individual, 
a Lenin or Mao or Castro, seizes a 
historical moment and changes his- 
tory itself. Such an opportunity was 
not offered Allende, his more gener- 
ous Marxist critics would say, and 
perhaps, they would add, since he 


was a doctor, an urban bourgeois, __ 


he was not the kind of man who 
would have seized it had it- been 


e swer will no doubt be: Seize power, t 
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CHILE 


hat, if anything, did Allende 
mplish during his three-year 
m? He did move toward correct- 
the nation’s imbalance of 
alth, but here one must empha- 
that his predecessor, Eduardo 
had done likewise. As a matter 
fact, Frei left Allende an already 
ated and stagnant economy, the 
sult of his own effort to make the 
ition’s commercial and industrial 
rests more responsive to the 
s of the poor. Sensitive to the 
try’s leftward progression, Frei 
d begun moving Chile toward so- 
and agrarian reform, with pop- 
support. Indeed it was Frei 
o first initiated Chileanization 
rtial government ownership) of 
Kennecot and Anaconda 
s. When moved against by re- 
ist governments, those interests 
d to sit on their hands: money 
sent abroad, investment slows 
wn, political tension increases, 
fiation begins to soar because 
roductivity stagnates, while the 
ative costs of social welfare pro- 
ims increase. 

n any event, what Frei had tried 
do, Allende vastly accelerated: 
ian reform, nationalization of 
nitrite mines, the beginning of 
ionalization of the banks, a free 
Ik and medical care system for 
poor, and increases in all sorts 


table under such circumstances 
also by international events. 
e market for Chile’s copper was 
For a variety of reasons, world 
et prices fell from 80 cents per 
d to 47 cents per pound in the 
t month of Allende’s administra- 
. At the same time production 
sts were soaring. Engineers and 
shnicians left the mines when the 
ernment stopped paying them in 
ars. American mining companies 
y no means handed the mines 
in first-rate condition. Manage- 
t disintegrated, not only because 
cilled technicians left in large num- 
but also because those who 
d had to contend with the 
vorst kind of bureaucratic manipu- 
tion—a not uncommon phenome- 
in Communist countries—politi- 
favoritism, and so on. All this 
a sizable problem for Chile, 





where every penny per pound on 
the copper market meant $9 million 
per annum to the Chilean economy. 

Allende pleaded with the miners 
to accept what other workers had 
already accepted: restraint on the 
wage increase they were demanding. 
The miners, armed with a list of le- 
gitimate grievances (among them: 
high incidence of silicosis, inflated 
food prices near the mines, and 
poor housing facilities) struck never- 
theless, dealing a crippling blow to 
the Chilean economy. Ultimately 
they were given their higher wages, 
which further increased by six cents 
per pound the production cost of 
copper. 


Why push things? 


Allende’s land-reform programs 
caused more problems. Land reform 
was first instituted (with only partial 
success) by the Frei regime. The 
need for reform was obvious. There 
was a high incidence of absentee 
ownership of huge haciendas, or es- 
tates, which lay fallow in the south 
while their owners remained in San- 
tiago. At the same time, landless 
peasants worked from dawn to 
dusk, only to receive the most mea- 
ger of wages. Frei’s system of land 
reform, which included generous 
compensation to the owners, had 
failed primarily because of the drain 
on the national financial reserves. 
Often the large estates were not 
even producing to capacity. Their 
owners were already rich. Why push 
things? But when the government 
began to eye those estates in order 
to redistribute the land, the owners 
demanded enormous prices. Where 
to get the money? Frei hesitated. 
He feared worse inflation. 

Allende devised a program 
whereby any farm over two hun- 
dred acres which did not produce to 
its capacity could be legally con- 
fiscated. This law, hazy and unde- 
fined, was abused by certain parties. 
The MIR or Revolutionary Move- 
ment to the Left was a radical orga- 
nization begun in the 1960s whose 
members were primarily students. 
Large bands of these ultra-left guer- 
rillas resided in the mountains sur- 
rounding the Chilean farmlands, 
where they had great success in in- 
doctrinating the peasants and aiding 
them in illegally taking over farms 
which did not qualify for ex- 
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propriation. Allende had to contend = 


with them; they and others like 
them would not let him “go slow,” 
that is, work through the system. 
Also, in Chile there is a substantial 
small-farm peasantry that abhorred 
what it regarded as illegal seizures 
and became outraged by the coun- 
try’s increasing disorganization. Nor 
were these people the rich who 
could easily leave the country. They 
began to become as organized in 
their own way as the MIR leftists. 
“This is the great problem for Dr. 
Allende: that the reform program 
has cut into the interests of the 
people who cannot fly off to Buenos 
Aires or Paris, and that they are de- 


fending themselves,” one observer 


noted. 

Moreover, small expropriated 
farms generally did not produce as 
well under the government-assigned 
patrons as they did under original 
management and ownership. Before 
the advent of Allende, Chile had 
suffered a crippling food shortage. 
Chile has always been a food im- 
porter, but after Allende took office, 
the country suffered even worse set- 
backs in food supply and produc- 
tion. 

Allende’s methods of ex- 
propriation caused problems which 
not only added to the food produc- 
tion shortage but also caused the 
landless peasants, the very bene- 
ficiaries of the agrarian reform pro- 
cess, to turn against the President. 
His constitutional methods of ex- 
propriation called for investigation 
of production figures to determine 
the extent of land use. All of that 
took time. So the owners had time 
to strip their property. Planting and 
production were halted; the peas- 
ants were left the dismantled shells 
of farms to work with. In 1971, an 
investigating committee found that 
65 percent of the cows in Santiago 
slaughterhouses were pregnant. 
They had been hurriedly sent to 
market before government seizure. 

Allende had spent almost thirty 
years as a lawmaker in the Chilean 
Congress, and his insistence on al- 
ways working constitutionally and 


through existing legal means turned 


many of his own supporters against 
him. Those of the revolutionary Left 
were bitter because they felt that by 
working legally, Allende slowed 
down political change. Many of his 


women supporters turned against me 
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him when a shortage of funds 


caused cutbacks in his free milk 


= program. When the government 


placed controls on the salaries of 
physicians, theré was an exodus of 


_ medical practitioners from the coun- 


try, leaving an already desperately 
poor health program to worsen. 
Shortages of all kinds in an econ- 


E omy previously geared to a wealthy 


elite led to galloping inflation. 


~ “Down the road” 


What was the role of the Nixon 


= Administration? At first it used only 
veiled threats and diplomatic af- 


fronts. It failed to extend the ac- 
cepted courtesy of congratulating a 


= President on his election, and it 
- canceled the already scheduled visit 


to Chile of the nuclear carrier En- 


__ terprise. Later, Nixon applied seri- 
=- ous economic pressures, particularly 
after Allende’s government fully 


nationalized the American-owned 


copper mines. He halted shipment 


of food. He extended reviews of 


requests for U.S. credit. Finally, 
credits by the Export-Import Bank 
for financing imports of U.S. goods 


- were cut off. Because Frei had re- 


negotiated a postponement of loans 
in 1967, Allende had to face a stag- 
gering $3 billion in loans, which all 
fell due in 1973. Washington’s delay 
in renegotiation led Chile’s Euro- 
pean debtors to demand payment. 


_ Thus Chile lost her credit on the in- 
_ ternational market. 


So it was that bad came to worse. 


_ The departure of the rich was fol- 


lowed by an exodus of trained spe- 
 cialists of various kinds. Production 


in some industries came to a dead 


` halt; in other industries inefficiency 
= and confusion reigned. Chile was 
hard hit by drastic shortages of im- 
ported equipment and other materi- 


Ey. als, including a spare parts shortage 


= which put almost half its rolling 


- stock out of order. Then came the 
strike of the truckers, who were vital 





to the distribution system in Chile. 
The shortages of spare parts and oil 
had made it difficult for them to 


Eeearn their. livelihood. The strike 


paralyzed Chile. The army inter- 
vened, and the rest is familiar con- 
temporary history. 

It is difficult to predict what the 


20 


future will bring to a proud people, 
now divided and frightened as 
never before. Pieties flow now from 
all quarters: a Communist reign of 
terror ended at last? an honorable 
experiment come to naught? or a 
people’s revolution betrayed and de- 
stroyed by reactionary elements? I 
only know that I saw in Chile many 
of the poor, who had suffered a 
good deal all their lives; and many 
working people and peasants, who 
barely got by and had never really 
felt secure socially or economically; 
and a number of middle-class 
people who were torn between their 
sense of social responsibility, their 
Christian, idealistic impulses—that 
the poor be given more dignity and 
money and power—and their fear that 
they as a class, and maybe as individ- 
uals, would be severely threatened. So 
it goes when a country faces severe 
disruption, if not chaos. 

Now that the junta is entrenched, 
and the news stories out of Chile 
gain less and less prominence in the 
press; now that the long haul of 
agony for Chile becomes its own 
private burden—no more cover 
stories in the magazines, no more 
long articles, each with its “line” to 
push; now that there are new crises, 
new outbreaks of violence elsewhere 
in the world, I keep, remembering 
the words of a rather well-to-do, 
conservative Chilean lawyer I came 
to know. Perhaps he was cursed by 
his sense of history. “In the long 
run,” he said, “the injustice in this 
society will keep us on edge. The 
military can bring order, but will 
they try to bring justice? Without 
justice none of us will really sleep 
well. And I will tell you this: it does 
your country, so big and strong and 
rich, no good to be known by mil- 
lions in this country and elsewhere 
as the enemy of the poor. It makes 
no sense to me either. Your Mr. 
Nixon shakes hands with Mao and 
Brezhnev, he sends them wheat and 
other commodities, calls them his 
new friends, and then cuts off all 
aid to this country except to our 
military. In the long run, America 
will have to come to terms with 
Latin America as much as China or 
Russia. Perhaps I speak against my 
own cause, my own side, but I will 
tell you, I worry what will happen 
down the road, when the struggle 
between ‘us’ and Allende and his 
followers may seem like child’s play. 


If I were the President of the 
United States I would have that in 
mind, that future moment, rather 
than political expediency and the 
easy rhetoric of the moment.” 

In November, the Chilean consti- 
tutional court was abolished by the 
new military junta. It was the last 
bastion of democracy in Chile. 
Many of the universities and techni- 
cal and teaching schools are still 
closed. Military officers have re- 
placed civilians as teachers and rec- 
tors of the universities following a 
purge of college professors. A large 
percentage of the students holding 
leftist ideologies has been suspended 
or has simply failed to return. The 
prisoners have been removed from 
the National Stadium, and nearly a 
thousand of them have been trans- 
ferred to the barren Atacama Desert 
in the north of Chile. There still has 
been no word from some of those 
officials of Allende’s government 
who were jailed on Dawson Island. 
Censorship is still enforced, and 
many newspapers have been shut 
down. The threat of leftist terror is 
subsiding. 

The Chilean economy is on its 
way to recovery. The extension of 
the U.S. wheat credit last Septem- 
ber, and the more recent renegotia- 
tion of U.S. copper claims, were 
signals for private creditors and 
investors to express their confidence, 
in dollars, in the new Chilean gov- 
ernment. The clear evidence of a 
friendly attitude of President Nixon 
toward the new Chilean government 
is now being reflected in the private 
financial arena. Whereas com- 
mercial credit was denied to the Al- 
lende regime, it is being granted to 
the junta. The State Department 
has acknowledged the military junta 
as the legitimate government by re- 
instating the relationship which 
ceased to exist with Allende, arid 
encouraging private institutions to 
do the same. 

—Ropsert F. KENNEDY, JR. 
(SSDS ASS A I E 
REPORTS & COMMENT CONTRIBUTORS 
Murray Seeger is Moscow correspon- 
dent for the Los Angeles Times. 


Sanford J. Ungar, a fellow at the Adlai 
Stevenson Institute of the University of 
Chicago, has covered the Justice De- 


partment for the Washington Post. 


Robert F. Kennedy, Jr., has worked in 
Chile and Peru. He is an undergraduate 
at Harvard. 
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Theater in America 
is alot more than just Broadway. 


Theater is thriving all over America. It 
has emerged as a strong community 
art. Local repertory theaters are receiv- 
ing serious attention. Summer stock, 
road companies, campus and dinner 
theaters are all finding enthusiastic 
audiences. 

But, even the most highly acclaimed 
productions have not reached the 
wide audiences they deserve. 


“Theater In America” 


This is why Exxon and the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting are pre- 
senting “Theater in America,” pro- 
duced by WNET/13 New York. Here is 
a new weekly television series featur- 
ing some of the finest American thea- 
ter...from all over America. 

You can see a touching and clever 
San Francisco production of Cyrano 
de Bergerac. A delightfully sophisti- 





cated musical comedy from Louisville. 
And from New York, King Lear starring 
James Earl Jones, Gorky's Russian 
classic Enemies, plus Kaufman and 
Lardner’s comedy June Moon. 
“Theater in America” features both 
classical and current works of extraor- 
dinary quality. They will be shown 
weekly starting Wednesday, January 


23, at 8:30 P.M., on your Public Broad- 
casting Service station. 


Exxon and the Arts 
“Theater in America” continues 
Exxon’s 30-year tradition of active sup- 
port for the fine and performing arts. 

On televison we have underwritten 
Play of the Week, An Age of Kings, 
World Theatre, Repertory Theatre and 
Vibrations. 

This year Exxon returns to public 
television for the third time with a se- 
ries of remarkable theatrical produc- 
tions illustrating that theater in America 
is a lot more than just Broadway. 


what some people 
are doing to help ease 
the fuel shortage 





Atlantic Richfield Company has just added the 8th and largest U.S. flag tanker to its fleet—the ARCO AN- 
CHORAGE—to help deliver Alaska North Slope crude oil to the United States west coast, and reduce depend- 
ency on foreign oil which may grow to 50 per cent within this decade. The Bethlehem-designed 120,000 dead- 
weight-ton supertanker can carry 950,000 barrels of oil. She was built by our Sparrows Point, Md., shipyard, 
which is scheduled to deliver two more tankers of her size and class to Atlantic Richfield Company in 1974. 


Brooklyn Union Gas Company, which supplies half of New 
York City, sees promise in its fuel cell and coal gasification 
research, and in its efforts to find and develop new gas wells. 
More immediate, its new SNG plant will shortly begin produc- 
ing synthetic natural gas from a naphtha feedstock. And it has 
just installed this pipeline. Built with Bethlehem steel pipe, the 
line taps into a new LNG storage and gasification plant. 


Major oil companies are investing hundreds of millions of 
dollars in the search for oil and gas deposits in the world’s 
continental shelves. More than 200 mobile drilling platforms 
are today at work offshore—massive rigs which cost as much 
as $25 million each to build, and upwards of $25,000 per day 
to operate. This jack-up rig, drilling in the Gulf of Mexico, was 
designed and built by Bethlehem’s Beaumont, Texas, shipyard. 


Leonard Oil Company is increasing its storage capacity so that 
it can hope to meet the fuel needs of its commercial and resi- 
dential customers during peak-demand periods. Located south 
of Winston-Salem, the new farm of fifteen 30,000-gallon tanks 
will enable this distributor to stock “emergency” quantities 
of various fuel oils and gasolines. The steel tanks, built to 
conform to rigid safety codes, were fabricated from plate 
produced by Bethlehem. 


Bethlehem 


STEEL IS PART OF THE SOLUTION 
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Innocent 
Bystander 


Facing the Tube 
by L. E. Sissman 


Mise en scéne: a large, cold-look- 
ing private hospital room, high. up 
on the east face of a new building. 
At left, an infinitely adjustable, elec- 
trically powered bed, presently 
unoccupied. Next to it, a Danish- 
blond chest of drawers designed to 
hold bright-blue plastic urinals and 
emesis basins and surmounted by a 
bright-blue plastic water jug and a 
bright-blond telephone. At center, a 
large, unradiant Thermopane pic- 
ture window, disclosing through its 
internal Venetian-blind slats a dim, 
late-afternoon, late-fall cityscape: a 
hill of serried hospitals interspersed 
with two- and three-story frame 
dwelling houses; on its summit, on- 
ion domes of a Slavic church, the 
needle of some sort of monument, 
and the apotheosis of a city of hos- 
pitals, a lone pavilion thrusting its 
concrete colonnade into the skyline. 
At right, high up the wall on a 
swiveling bracket, a large Motorola 
color television set. 

Enter myself, doped up, on a 
stretcher from the Recovery Room. 
I am slid into the bed by willing 
hands. There follow several hours of 
silence, broken only by the tenth-of- 
a-decibel drip of the dextrose IV 
into my feeding arm and the hollow 
donjon rattle of elevators stopping 
and flapping open their tin doors in 
the shaft directly behind the wall of 
the room. Darkness comes down 
glumly, evenly, behind the pregnant 
rain clouds. Mercury-vapor lights 
pick out the hill of hospitals. 

More hours pass, their shuffle in- 
terrupted only by the pad of shad- 
owy nurses. At last, close on nine at 
night, my eyes snap open and my 
left hand begins its journey. It trav- 
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els painfully over the covers and out 
to the boundary of the bed. It 
pauses, makes a leap in space, and 
lands clutching the edge of the 
blond chest of drawers. It closes 
over a triangular object trailing a 
long umbilicus and carries it back 
to the counterpane. Follows a soft 
click and a long buzz. Then a 
ghastly gold-and-purple light illumi- 
nates the bed, and two coarse fe- 
male voices begin to decry the irre- 
ducibility of “greasy oil.” In my 
hour of need, after a lapse of years, 
I have returned to the suckling so- 
lace of TV. 

I don’t mean for a minute to 
sound as if Pm one of those lofty 
people who’s above TV. Not a bit of 
it. For years, Pve watched two or 
three or four shows regularly every 
week, plus, of course, the news. And 
occasionally I’ve seen a movie. But 
my schedule is such that something 
had to go, and TV did. Thus, in my 
hospital bed, I was in the position 
of an innocent who had never, or 
almost never, taken television in a 
massive, concentrated dose. When I 
did, for inability to lift the juicy, 
heavy books my friends had sent 
me and balance them on a fresh in- 
cision, my eyes were—literally— 
opened. 

Now I know, for example, what 
so many critics (and so many ordi- 
nary, non-expert people, too) have 
been crying about. TV—and I’m 
sorry to be about the last to come 
to this realization—is almost inde- 
scribably terrible. It is a nightmare 
of tastelessness and condescension, 
far worse, even, than the insistently 
repetitious, parrotlike ads of the 
thirties and forties, which were 
avowedly aimed at a mythical 
twelve-year-old mind (advertising, 
with the exception of quite a lot of 
TV spots which Pll come to, has 
largely outgrown this awful, awk- 
ward stage). Worse, it is a mirror of 
the worst and most virulent kind of 
American mindlessness. Like the 
thirties movies, but far more neurot- 
ically, both programs and com- 
mercials portray a simplistic world 
of gratified winners—handsome, as- 
sured—on one side, and frustrated 
losers—ugly, browbeaten—on the 
other. In the commercials, the dif- 
ference is made by the product; in 
the programs, it is made by superior 
force—that is, violence—or cunning. 

In The Greening of America, 
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Charles Reich, who was otherwise 
often wrong (as the last four years 
have shown), referred tellingly to — 


TV as a “riot box” which stimulated 





the aspirations of ghetto people 
without providing any means—ex-  — 
cept riot and looting themselves—of 


gratifying them. Having watched a 


lot of television for a number of — 
weeks recently, Pd go further than — 


Mr. Reich and say that TV is a ve- 
hicle of extreme frustration for most 
of the people most of the time. In 


the morning, we watch talk- E 


mistresses, who manage to be simul- 
taneously sycophantic to their guests 


and patronizing to their audiénce, 


roll out a tidbit tray of (sometimes 
dim) celebrities for our delectation 


and chastisement (we’re dull home- 


bodies who know nothing in, and — 


we ought to realize it); later come — i 


gruesome game shows (one of them H 
should surely be called Naked ~ 
Greed) which dangle material car- _ 


rots before the stagestruck noses of — 
the eager child-bride-and-groom _ 
competitors and make us shake with 


vicarious longing for the prize, 


along with mostly crudely set and — 
acted soaps, which assume that we'll _ 
find fellowship in other tangled 
lives; then comes (after another | 
wodge of game shows) the local and ~ 
national news, a manful attempt to ~ 


reduce the New York Times to 2500 


well-chosen words and an insult to 
the viewer only in its 


in- 
completeness; then the prime-time 





programs, a sad potpourri of flayed 


and outworn formulas (sitcom, 
crime show, drama, variety hour) 
or, perhaps, a mediocre movie; 
then the late local news, sports, 


and weather; then the blandish- — 
ments of the late night, with syco- — 


phantic talkmasters condescending 
to their audience as they stride—or, 
more accurately, sit—through a 
world of small talk and high life 
with the nominally great. 


And all through this outpouring — 


of festering garbage—lit like a 
searchlight by the most occasional 
exception, such as The Graduate or 
Brian Moore’s Playhouse-90 drama, 
Catholics—runs the mumbling (and 
sometimes screaming) litany of the 
commercials. ve already said that 
advertising has improved in recent 
years, but the meretriciousness of 
SARS SSMS o REST A FATS RA E 


L. E. Sissman is a contributing editor of 
The Atlantic. 
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Francisca Guarachi. 
Age 4. 
One of three children. 
Total family 
income about 

- $15.00 a month. 


i 


Parents completed only second grade. Diet mostly 
carbohydrates, not well-balanced. Family has neither 
medical nor dental assistance; children have had 
scarlet fever. Can afford only $1.00 annually for 
education. 


Francisca’s family is typical of those who form long lines 
outside our offices overseas. Her parents are anxious to give 
their children a better education than they themselves had. 
Although their home is only one room, with dirt floors and no 
bathroom, it is kept clean and neat. They want very much to 
make use of the help PLAN can give them—medical and dental 
care, compassionate counseling by social workers, material and 
financial aid for more food and the children’s education. PLAN, 
however, cannot help this family and others like it without your 
support. Our goal is to give children and families the means 
with which to help themselves. Counseling brings to light their 
individual talents and problems ; educational and social welfare 
programs meet common needs. An exchange of monthly 
letters gives an enormous psychological boost to children and 
families and satisfaction to the donor. 


PLAN works in Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Indonesia, 
the Republic of Korea, Peru, the Philippines and Viet Nam, and 
has been honored by several foreign governments. All contri- 
butions are tax deductible. 





f SIGN HERE NOW... PLEASE | 


FOSTER PARENTS PLAN, INC. 
Box 400, Warwick, Rhode Island 02886 


| want to be a Foster Parent of a boy girl 

age country. -Where the need is greatest 

l enclose my first payment of: $16.00 Monthly $48.00 Quarterly 
___ $96.00 Semi-annvally___ $192 Annually 

| can't become a Foster Parent right now but | enclose my contribution 
of $ 











Please send me more information. 


PARTIAL LIST OF 
FOSTER PARENTS 











Name 
Mr. and Mrs. Steve Allen Add D 
Arthur Ashe, Jr. Toss, ate. 
Burt Bacharach City. State. 





Senator Edmund $. Muskie Zip. 
Senator John G. Tower 


Telephone No. 








PLAN operates in Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Indonesia, Republic of Koreo, 
the Philippines, and Viet Nam. PLAN is registered with the U.S. State Deportment 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. Contributions are tax deductible. 


In Canada, write 153 St. Clair Ave. West, Toronto, Ontario M4V 1P8 


Duke University 
General Electric 
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BYSTANDER 


the networks and the stations in 


selling too much commercial time— 
and in permitting four thirty-second 
spots to be aired in a row, and 
more during station breaks—destroys 
not only the integrity, if any, of the 
programming but also the effec- 
tiveness of the better commercials 
themselves. This problem is ex- 
acerbated by the tendency of certain 
advertisers, whether for reasons of 
economy or simple obeisance to the 
old Ted Bates formula of raucous 
repetitiousness, to run the same 
threadbare commercial dozens of 
times a day for months on end. No- 
table offenders in this mind-bruising 
sadism, which approximates the 
Chinese water torture in its effects 
on the viewer, are Anacin, with 
its white-haired Mr. Nice Guy 
and his chart of pain relievers, like 
tiny TV spots, piercing the upper 
centers of the brain, and Bayer As- 
pirin, with its dark-haired Mr. 
Nice Guy and his big-lie technique 
of dealing with the difference in as- 
pirins, which is, of course, nil. Oth- 
ers who literally make me want to 
vomit are the aforementioned All 
commercial, with its gaggle of 
greasy-oil haters, the continuing se- 
ries of Wisk “ring around the col- 
lar” commercials with their hackle- 
stirring nyah-nyah refrain, the vari- 
ous dreary tests of the absorbency 
of paper towels, and all, or almost 
all, of the terrible, sexist perfume 
and men’s cologne commercials 
which beset us as I write this. (Are 
American men so insecure that they 
feel they must wear some obscene 
decoction which, as the day wears 
on, in the words of another annoy- 
ing, but now retired, commercial, 
makes them smell distinctly like de- 
fensive polecats?) Not to mention 
the really terrible, because so waste- 
fully naïve in their assumptions, De- 
troit-car commercials that are still 
trying to sell us the big old gas hogs 
(whose chassis engineering hasn’t es- 
sentially been changed or improved 
since 1936) on a platform of sex, 
showing off, and spurious luxury. 
Detroit is even now getting a pain- 
ful comeuppance—painful to all of 
us, I fear—for its rigidity, but it is 
instructive that our largest and, pre- 
sumably, most astute industry 
proved no more prescient about the 


energy mess than the jowly clowns 
in Washington who guide our des- 
tinies, God help us all. 

Some other commercials with hid- 
den agendas also deserve to be pil- 
loried here. I’m thinking particularly 
of the insidious sells aimed at young 
kids, many of which incite to vio- 
lence, militarism, and a dehumaniz- 
ing kind of mock-humanity (the 
little girl buddying up, for example, 
to the Keane-eyed doll that says, 
lispingly, “Peekaboo, I see you!”), 
and almost all of which make kids 
want goods like hell, not very 
healthy in a shrinking empire whose 
overindulgence has led to the 
probability of material scarcity for 
decades, and maybe generations, to 
come. 

But it is really the prime-time 
programs themselves that expose, 
and comment on, the grinding 
bankruptcy of commercial television 
in America. Each year, dutifully, the 
same tired formulas are stirred in 
the same old pots, with a few new 
faces or gimmicks or plot twists 
thrown in; each year, more and 
more of these antiquated and out- 
worn webs for capturing the public 
attention fall by the wayside. (The 
1973-1974 season of new shows has 
been particularly disastrous for the 
networks, with anemic ratings and 
new programs being axed week af- 
ter week.) How long will the mag- 
nates of Manhattan, like the mag- 
nates of Detroit, go on playing the 
numbers game, assuming that the 
only good programming is mass 
programming, and falling ex- 
pensively on their faces year after 
year? How soon before some gutful 
wonder begins to take a chance on 
segmented programs, designed not 
to be all things to all men but some 
things to some men (like the best, 
alas only the best, of BBC and PBS 
programming), and, who knows, 
wins big, like the people who put 
All in the Family on the air? 

I’m afraid I can confidently pre- 
dict that it will be a long, long time 
before this comes to pass. The net- 
works are desperate enough by now, 
God wot, to try something new, but 
their potent inertia will, I’m sure, 
keep them careening along the same 
old and pointless path. Nor will the 
coming economic chill give them 
the rich coffers to experiment; one 
blessing of the energy problem will 
be a notable slackening of paid 


commercials in 1974 and probably 
beyond. But will those gilded bark- 
ers at the networks fill the blank 
time with more programming? Not 
a bit of it; they'll simply plug in 
more staccato, dopey promos for 
their own forthcoming shows, in the 
ceaseless rating-point battle with the 
other networks. 

TV was, is, and always will be a 
matchless opportunity for art, in- 
struction, and edification, as its rare 
triumphs have so seldom, but so 
clearly, shown. It is equally pellucid, 
though, that it will, in this country, 
continue to evade its opportunities 
and remain a commercial football 
for the networks and the advertisers 
(and one should not let the rich and 
greedy local stations any more eas- 
ily off the hook), while the audience 
and its real-world wants and needs 
go whistling, and the placid and 
paunchy FCC twiddles its fat thumbs 
in gormless Washington. 

When I got home from the hospi- 
tal, pale, wan, and glad to be back 
among the prosaically functioning, 
my wife suggested one night that I 
sit with her and watch some highly 
heralded new television program. I 
sat down willingly before our small 
black-and-white TV set and began 
to watch. The program started; a 
starling flight of spots streaked by; 
and suddenly I was overcome by a 
nausea of apprehension. I staggered 
into our bedroom and fell down un- 
der a good book. Obviously, I had 
become a victim, late in life, of 
acute television poisoning. 
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MIXED REVIEWS 


Sir: It is unusual for such a fine 
magazine as The Atlantic to produce 


an issue with nothing really worth- 


while in it, but the December issue 
is such a one. The hideous cover is 
also deplorable. 
Mrs. L. ARCHER 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Sir: Elizabeth Janeway’s article 


“The Weak Are the Second Sex” 


(December Atlantic) is a. penetrating 
analysis of reactions and attitudes 


- encountered whenever the women’s 


movement is mentioned in mixed 
company. 

It is more than coincidence that 
the rare men who encourage the in- 
dependence of women are cou- 


-fageous individuals who have not 


themselves accepted conformity or 
injustice. Having confidence in their 


own masculinity, they reject the 


macho myth as a trap. Being supe- 

rior people, they have no need to 
feel superior. 

EpNna MCA. WATTS 

Naples, Fla. 


Sir: For sheer intellectual enjoy- 
ment and stimulation the articlé, 


“The Principle of Tolerance,” by J. 


Bronowski in the December Atlantic 
wins top honors. 

For their acumen in publishing 
this piece Atlantic editors, too, merit 
an award. 

Curtis S. LAUGHLIN 
Portland, Me. 


Sir: Re L. E. Sissman’s column in 
the December issue: Anyone who 
would use the words “gormless” and 
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“phthisic” in successive phrases of a 
mass circulation magazine ought to 
be forced to memorize W. F. Buck- 
ley’s three hundred all-time favorite 
Indo-European roots and lose his 
Oxford English Dictionary privileges 
for a month. 
BERNARD REPETTI 
Arlington, Mass. 


Sir: I am writing to comment on 
certain aspects of “Ruined Genius,” 
the excerpt (November Atlantic) tak- 
en from Douglas Day’s recent Mal- 
colm Lowry. 

Some of Mr. Day’s statements are 
misleading; others are false. 

Because my wife Dorothy and I 
were intimately associated with the 
Lowrys from 1952 to 1957, we are 
in the privileged position of having 
lived with Malcolm and Margerie 
through some of the events of those 
years. Indeed, Dorothy’s letters to 
me from Taormina provide the only 
written record, so far as we know, 
of the May-July, 1955, period in the 
Lowrys’ life. 

From our first contact with Mal- 
colm till his death, we were his 
good friends, and he was ours. He 
was a sympathetic listener and ad- 
viser when we needed help; he gave 
us his shack when he left Dollarton; 
his last letter was to me, written 
about three days before he died. 
Those were his responses to the 
kind of friendship we all knew to 
exist. 

Thus I was disturbed by Mr. 
Day’s implications regarding my re- 
sponsibility concerning Malcolm’s fi- 
nal breakdown and ultimate death. 
The several assertions that I told 
Malcolm about the destruction of 


ENR 


the pier “despite Margerie’s pleas” 
suggest a heartlessness and lack of 
understanding on my part that are 
a direct contradiction of the reality 
of the case. 

Then, too, the fact that I did not 
get to Ripe till about July 19, 1956, 
and did not see Malcolm until 
nearly two weeks later must be read 
against Day’s statement: “On June 
30, 1956, after five months of free- 
dom and work and steady improve- 
ment, Lowry was readmitted to At- 
kinson Morley’s.” 

One of the difficulties of estab- 
lishing a “true” account of Mal- 
colm’s life is that up to now the 
sources for much of its nonliterary 
aspects have come from scattered 
recollections of friends, from Mal- 
colm’s letters, but largely from Mar- 
gerie herself. Mr. Day himself. sug- 
gests in the excerpt that the latter 
source is frequently inconsistent, 
and often contradictory to other evi- 
dence. 

HARVEY BURT 
North Vancouver, B.C. 
Canada 


Sir: Thank you for “Victor Blue,” 
an Atlantic “First” by Ann Beattie 
in the December issue. Let us hope for 
a Second, a Third, and many more 

Atlantics. 
ELIZABETH GRIFFIN DELANEY 
Waterbury, Conn. 


MY TURN 


Sr: Politicians and pundits talk a 
lot about the need for rationing but 
they say almost nothing about how 
to do it equitably. Are we going to 
give a basic “A” ration to cars as in 
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World War II? Is the man who 
drives a 5000-pound gas hog forty- 
five miles each way to work in a 
nutty putty factory going to get 
more than the Salvation Army pri- 
vate who lives in the city and drives 
handicapped children to the country 
twice a year? 

Here’s my suggestion—give the ra- 
tion to people, not to cars. 

1. Tax all motor fuel at ten cents 
a gallon and spend the money to 
expand public transportation. 

2. Establish a petroleum board 
that determines each month how 
much gasoline is available for per- 
sonal consumption after industry 
and government needs are met. 

3. Coupons for the available gas 
are distributed equally to every 
man, woman, or child in the nation. 
Everybody gets the same whether 
they own a car or not, whether they 
have a job or not, if they are on 
welfare or the president of General 
Buggywhip, Inc. 

4. Each person has the legal right 
to do as he sees fit with his cou- 
pons. He may trade them, give 
them to charity, use them to buy 
gas for his ChrisCraft Cruiser, or he 
may sell them. 

5. Banks are authorized and en- 
couraged to “make a market” for 
gas coupons, financing the service 
on the difference between “bid” and 
“asked” prices. Newspapers publish 
the daily prices like stock market 
quotations. Anyone can buy extra 
coupons provided he’s willing to 
pay the price. 

6. Those willing to stay within 
their gas ration pay the regular 
price. Those who walk, ride the bus, 
or stay at home on Sunday after- 
noons sell their coupons and are re- 
warded for conserving energy. Wel- 
fare mothers (and dirty bums) 
increase their incomes. Gas-guzzling 
hot-rodders pay through the nose. 

7. Best of all, the people, not the 
oil barons, get the “profits” from the 
gas shortage. The 400-cubic-inch 
“family” car goes the way of the di- 
nosaur. 

JACK CREMEANS 
Washington D.C. 


MORE ON MAIL 


Sir: In my opinion Mary Lou Zog- 
lin’s indignation in the December 
Mail is absolutely unfounded, be- 
cause the case of the ten-year-old 





They say you haven't lived until you've skied Eastern Canada. 
Because there's so much to it: a great variety of mountains with 
slopes that range from beginner all the way'to medalist, excellent 
lift facilities, top-rated schools and ski patrols—not to mention 
fine resorts and lodges. And then there’s Canadian hospitality— 
warm and familiar in Ontario, delicious and French in Québec. 


Whether you come by air or car—all this is available in all- 
inclusive, low-cost packages for singles, doubles and families. 
Ask your Travel Agent or write to: Tourist Branch, Parliament 
Buildings, Québec City, Québec ,Canada G1A 1R8 and Ministry of 
Industry & Tourism, 900 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada M7A 173. 

















THUNDER BAY, ONTARIO 5 major ski centres 
Season: December to April Developed vertical rise: 690’ to 800’ 
COLLINGWOOD AREA, ONTARIO 4 major ski centres 
Season: December to April Developed vertical rise: 340’ to 800’ 
GATINEAU/OUTAOUAIS AREA, QUEBEC 6 major ski centres 
Season: December to April Developed vertical rise: 500’ to 1,250’ 
LAURENTIAN AREA, QUEBEC 16 major ski centres 
Season: Late November to April Developed vertical rise: 400° to 2,300’ 
EASTERN TOWNSHIPS AREA, QUEBEC 6 major ski centres 
Season: December to April Developed vertical rise: 1,050‘ to 1,770’ 
QUEBEC CITY AREA, QUEBEC 4 major ski centres 
Season: November to April Developed vertical rise: 500’ to 2,050’ 
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She made him cry, 
“Uncle!” 


The new uncle did it by {¢ 
sending Flowers with the Yomg 
Extra Touch of Fondue-for- 4p 
two. When she comes home a 
from the hospital, Millie 

will use the Fondue-for-two 
... for three. 
















Neil’s boss loved the FTD Terrarium. 
YAR) It looks terrific on his big executive 
> desk, and it’s a breeze to care 
> for. Nice going, Neil! 
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send flowers /) 


with the h 
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FTD Extra Touch: 


= N f\ The Extra Touch you see is the “extra thought” \ 
4{\\\) they receive, telling them “I care” or “I N 

; remember.” Nothing could be easier. \\ 
¢ Her “ex” sent Flowers 7” (ggg =? PINN Just call or visit your FTD Florist. He’ll \ 
__ with the Extra Touch EAE y Rex \\ \ Extra Touch anyone—almost anywhere by \I 
Pry eia \ wire, the FTD way. Do it today. 

fio y. me / \ (Most FTD Florists accept major credit cards.) |! 
PreK | J 


IN ©1973 Florists’ Transworld Delivery Association 






IN FARGO. 
h He was a good loser. > 



















watering pitcher. 
It was a winner. 
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boy was just part of Godfrey Hodg- 
son’s research for his article in the 
October Atlantic. In any case, the 
boy’s chances for survival were 
probably slim in the first place, and 
the methods that were employed for 
diagnostic and therapeutic purposes 
could certainly not be termed 
exotic. 
KATHERINE SIEG 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sir: I was highly embarrassed by 
the truncated version of my letter 
that you printed in the December 
Atlantic. 

It sounded as if I had written just 
to express my emotional reaction to 
an incident described in the article 
entitled “The Politics of American 
Health Care”—hardly a worthwhile 
reason for taking up your readers’ 
time. 

The. part of my letter you chose 
was simply an illustration of what I 
thought was an important point: 
Godfrey Hodgson’s article gave a 
very distorted picture of the Ameri- 
can health scene. 

Mary Lou ZOGLIN 
Los Altos, Calif. 


Sir: Mr. B. J. Grantier’s comment 
in the November Mail concerning 
potters, “One cannot squat at a pot- 
ter’s wheel,” is patently incorrect. I 
spent hours watching the potter at 
Sonda, a village in the Indus Delta 
south of Hyderabad in West Paki- 
stan. 

He hunkered on his haunches, ac- 
tivated his huge counter-sunk stone 
wheel with a stout stick, and accu- 
rately threw lotas and grain storage 
pots of museum quality. These his 
wife decorated with slip, using twigs 
well chewed for brushes. Doubters 
may see these displayed in the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, and in the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington, 
D.C. 

Most Oriental potters squat at 
their work. 

MADGE RUTHERFORD MINTON 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
















The Atlantic welcomes communications 
from readers, but can rarely accommodate 
letters in excess of 500 words. Light editing, 
for style and economy, is the rule rather 


than the exception, and we assume that any 
letter, unless stipulated, is free for publica- 
tion in our letters column. 





; Discover the 5 worlds of the 
| Mediterranean on the Spring I 
; Mediterranean Cruise of the 
s.s. Volendam. 


i The age-old fishing villages of Portugal, the fabled Moorish culture of North l 
i Africa, the classic heritage of ancient Greece, the medieval flavor of 
Yugoslavia, the renaissance cities of Italy. i 


iMar 28 So ne ee 


l Enjoy Holland America’s newest ship, with its million-dollar Lido Deck, ] 





poolside restaurant and roomy cabins, 90% facing the sea. 5 
l $2660 to $5960 from New York. i s 
Rates per person, based on double occupancy, subject to availability. 
l The s.s. Volendam is registered in the Netherlands Antilles. 


See your travel agent or phone Miss Martin collect at (212) 620-5101. 
Holland America Cruises, Pier 40 North River, New York, N.Y. 10014. 132-SM-2 


Gentlemen: Please send me detailed brochure on the 
s.s. Volendam’s Grand Mediterranean Spring Cruise. 


America 
Cruises l 
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The only general guide to American colleges cited 4 
as a primary source in higher education research 4 
COMPARATIVE GUIDE | 
TO AMERICAN COLLEGES | 
by James Cass & Max Birnbaum a 





A new, completely revised edition of a now famous handbook 
analyzing every accredited four-year college in the United States. 
The recognized authority, it provides a sound basis for college 
selection with data on: {C omparative Guide o À 
e Admission requirements ¢ Spe- 4, E 


cial programs ¢ Academic oppor- % \ AMERICAN | 
tunities offered by the institution e A COLLEGES 


Faculty qualifications ¢ Enrollment 
figures è Religious and racial 
composition of the student body ¢ 
Intellectual, social and cultural en- 
vironment 

Paperback. 916 pages. $5.95 


At bookstores 
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She’s poor, cold and futureless with- 
out your friendship. You have it 
within your power to lift an Indian 
child like this young girl from the 
despair of appalling poverty to a 
brighter life of hope and joy and 
personal pride. 


Her name is Judy Grey Eyes, and 
she arrived at a government board- 
ing school in Arizona last fall with 
no more than the threadbare clothes 
on her back. No winter coat. No 
money. Not even a toothbrush. Her 
parents, like thousands of other In- 
dian parents today, just don’t have 
the means to fill these simple basic 
needs. 


But Futures for Children sponsors 
do. That’s why now, as a sponsored 
child, Judy is warmly clothed, 
healthy, and happily looking for- 
ward to a bright, secure future for 
the first time in her life. 


By becoming a Futures for Children 
sponsor you can work wonders for 
one needy Indian child like Judy: 


... You'll help keep “your” child 
in school by directly financing 
shoes, clothing and other neces- 
sities; 


. You'll open a new world beyond 
the reservation by exchanging 
personal letters and the warmth 


An American Indien Child 
Needs Youas A Sponsor 
and A Friend 





4 













of your friendship with your 
child; 


. You'll help provide the priceless 
glow of self esteem—along with 
the confidence of knowing that 
someone “out there” really cares 
about his or her future; 











. And, you'll support self-help 
community development pro- 
grams for the adult Indians. 







Decide now to sponsor a young In- 
dian boy or girl. It will be a reward- 
ing experience for your entire family. 























Please return the coupon below. 















































5612 Parkston Road 
Washington, D.C. 20016 ! 


~ FUTURES FOR CHILDREN ! 


L 
i o Yes, I (we) want to sponsor an American | 
Indian Child .. . 
i aboy [Ü a girl either l 
| Enclosed is a check for $ _____ ($15 | 
monthly; $45 quarterly; $90 semi-an- i 
i nually; $180 annually) 
è O Here's help, not as a Sponsor, but with I 
a check for $ 
i i 
Please send more information 
i I 
i I 
I Name i 
i i 
Address 
i 
i I 
I City-State-Zip A2 i 
i I 
I 
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Where to find 
THE ATLANTIC 
on the other side 
of the Atlantic 


LONDON 


W. H. Smith's newsstands 
London Airport 
Victoria Station 
Waterloo Station 
Charing Cross Station 
Kings Cross Station 

John Menzies’ newsstands 

Euston Station 
Paddington Station 
Villiers House 

London Hilton Hotel 

Savoy Hotel 

Grosvenor Hotel 

Churchill Hotel 

Connaught Hotel 

Royal Garden Hotel 

Carleton Towers Hotel 

Harrods 

Selfridge’s 

And other newsstands all over London 


PARIS 


Agence de Nice 
S.E.C. a Monaco 
Banon a Cannes 
B.B. Aerogare le Bourget 
Mme Marin 
Mme Bastien 
B.B. Aerogare l'Orly 
Mme Chureau 
Mme Villervalle 
Mme Moulin 
Mme Schumarcher 
Cote Nord - Mme Beziel 
Cote Sud - Mme Crepiat 
Ambassade Americaine 
Drugstore Opera 
Interdrugstore — Rue de Rome 
133, avenue Champs Elysees 
Publicis Matignon 
Brentano's 
Continentale 
UNESCO 
Hall de Vente Reaumur 
Depots Legaux 


ROME 


Gigli - Via Veneto 
Pieroni — Via Veneto 
Nino- Piazza Esedra (Corner of 
Via Nazionale) 
Liboli — Piazza dei Cinquecento 
Gramsci - Via Gramsci 
Fao — Via Aventino 
Liva — Piazza di Spagna 
Zara -Piazza Navona 
And six newsstands at Fiumicino Airport 
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TIME! TIME-LIFE BOOKS in- 
LI FE vites you to journey through 
SACR five thousand years and the 

dozens of great cultures that 
have helped to create the civilized 
person you are today. In ancient 
Africa, Greece, Egypt, India, China, 
Japan and America, our ancestors 
invented calendars, writing, plumb- 
ing, clocks . . . designed bridges, 
highways, buildings . . . wrote po- 
etry, philosophy and law . . . painted 
and sculpted works of unsurpassed 
power and beauty. 

In a unique series of books that 
chronicles the fascinating story of 
civilization, the editors of TIME- 
LIFE BOOKS have brought to- 
gether many of the world’s most 
eminent scholars and historians, ar- 
chaeologists and anthropologists. 
The result is GREAT AGES OF MAN— 
21 superb volumes depicting the 
spectacular drama of man’s journey 
from primitive ignorance to the sci- 
entific marvels of the 20th Century. 

Stunningly produced and illus- 
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Accept 


for 10 days free 
as your introduction to 


GREAT AGES 
OF MAN 


From the Great Pyramid at Gizeh to 
the Tomb of Tutankhamen, here is 
Egypt at the height of its splendor — a 
civilization united in 27 centuries of 
glory, a span of achievement with few 
rivals in human history. A lively and 
romantic people who merged work and 
duty with leisure and grace, gaiety and 
sophistication, here are the true An- 
cient Egyptians: builders of a great 
political state, creators of magnificent 
architecture and superb works of art 
intended for eternity. 
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5000 years of the 
world’s greatest 
civilizations 
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trated, these books disclose the world 
as it really was, with everything 
worth seeing and knowing brought 
to vivid life. Intimate portraits of 
history’s most remarkable person- 
alities, as well as authentically de- 
tailed descriptions of how people 
lived their daily lives, will help you 
see these ancient worlds in their 
most human terms. 

Your introduction to GREAT 
AGES OF MAN is Ancient Egypt— 
the true story of a culture that flour- 
ished for 3,000 years, ruled by 30 
dynasties of kings. And it’s yours for 
10 days free under the introductory 
offer described in the order form. 


AAAS SEO 
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Actual size: 834” x 1034”. 
192 pages. Nearly 200 
illustrations, 64 in full color. 


—— ee ZF 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Dept. 1904 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Yes, I would like to examine Ancient Egypt. Please send it to me for 10 days’ 
free examination and enter my subscription to GREAT AGEs OF Man. If I de- 
cide to keep Ancient Egypt, 1 will pay $4.95 ($5.95 in Canada) plus ship- 
ping and handling. I then will receive future volumes in the GREAT AGES OF 
Man, shipped a volume at a time approximately every other month. Each is 
$4.95 ($5.95 in Canada) plus shipping and handling and comes on a 10-day 
free-examination basis. There is no minimum number of books that I must 
buy, and I may cancel my subscription at any time simply by notifying you. 

If I do not choose to keep Ancient Egypt, I will return it within 10 days, 
my subscription for future volumes will be canceled, and I will not be under 
any further obligation. 











Name 3 
(Please Print) 
Address 
City State Zip : 


Schools and Libraries: Order Library Style Bindings from Silver Burdett 
Co., Morristown, New Jersey 07960. Eligible for Titles I, II funds. 
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glass. 


You can tella lot about an individual by what he pours into his 


The worlds oldest whiskey. 


The"Skier"glass created for the Bushmills Collection by Henry Halem Tae " 


A blend of 100% Irish Whiskies. 86 Proof. Bottled in Ireland. The Jos. Garneau Co., New York, NY. ©1973 
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BAD DAYS ON 
MOUNT OLYMPUS 


The big shoot-out at the Institute for Advanced Study 





by Landon Y. Jones, Jr. 


The posse was made up of geniuses, 
mostly. Tried to run the sheriff out of 
town. Didn’t do it, but they sure shot up 
the old Intellectual Hotel. 


Spring of 1973 in Princeton, New Jersey. 


André Weil is in a hurry. A slightly stooped fig- 
ure in a baggy coat and trousers, he scurries along 
a walkway at the Institute for Advanced Study. 
Weil is considered by most scholars to be the 
world’s greatest living mathematician. He has 
made fundamental discoveries in algebraic number 
theory and algebraic geometry. Now he and his 
colleagues are meeting to work on a different kind 
of problem: how to fire Carl Kaysen as director of 
the Institute for Advanced Study. 


John Milnor’s eyes have a distant look to them, 


as if he has just gazed into an intense fire. As an 


eighteen-year-old freshman studying mathematics 
at Princeton University, Milnor heard about an un- 
proved conjecture of the Polish topologist, Karol 
Borsuk, concerning the total curvature of a knotted 
curve in space. Milnor worked out a proof and 


took it to his professor, saying, “I can’t seem to 
find anything wrong with this, can you?” The pro- 
fessor could not. Neither could any of his col- 
leagues. A year later, Milnor stunned mathemati- 
cians around the world by publishing a full theory 
eee a = Copyright © 1974, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Mass., 02116. All rights reserved. — 
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of the curvature of knotted curves, with the Borsuk 
proof as a mere by-product. Now a professor at 
the Institute, Milnor has joined Weil in the move- 
ment to get rid of Carl Kaysen. 


Morton White wears tweedy sports jackets and 
smokes a pipe. His office, which fills half the top 
floor of one of the Institute’s buildings, is flowing 
over with books, hundreds of books, stacked in 
shelves four deep around the room. There are 
books about philosophical schools—phenome- 
nology, existentialism, pragmatism, and logical 
positivism. There are also books about philoso- 
phers—William James, George Santayana, John 
Dewey, and Alfred North Whitehead. White has 
written extensively on philosophy and American 
intellectual history. For nearly a year, though, 
White has been thinking primarily of removing 
Carl Kaysen from his job. 


Carl Kaysen, in the microcosm over which he 
presides, has taken on the lineaments of the arch- 
enemy of the geniuses. In his eighth year as direc- 
tor of the Institute for Advanced Study in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, Kaysen has won the hostility of 
seventeen of the Institute’s thirty permanent pro- 
fessors, who, though few in number, make up one 
of the most distinguished faculties in the world. 
Kaysen’s Institute is caught in a power struggle of 
such intensity that for the first time serious questions 
are being raised about its purpose and survival. f 

When the discord at the Institute first spilled 
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over into the newspapers last spring, it appeared to 
be little more than a conventional academic cat- 
fight. Kaysen, who succeeded J. Robert Oppenhei- 
mer as director in 1966, had proposed one Robert 
Bellah, a sociologist at Berkeley, for a profes- 
sorship in the Institute’s new program in social 
science. A majority of the Institute’s faculty, 
headed by a solid bloc of mathematicians, chal- 
lenged Bellah’s credentials and voted down the 
nomination. Kaysen, however, disregarded the fac- 
ulty vote and sent Bellah’s name on to the trustees, 
who approved it. 

The mathematicians and several historians were 
infuriated, and at once unsheathed their long 
knives. With the cruel candor typical of so much 
of academe, André Weil explained: “Many of us 
started reading the worthless works of Mr. Bellah. 
Pve seen poor candidates before, but I’ve never 
had the feeling of so utterly wasting my time.” 
Harold Cherniss, a classicist, said, “It was clear as 
crystal that Bellah was not of the intellectual and 
academic quality of a professor at the Institute.” 


publicly and eventually presented the Institute’s 
trustees with an ultimatum: either Kaysen went or, 
they implied, they would. Taken aback by the rapacity 
of the scholarly attack, the trustees made a series of 
procedural concessions but stopped short of rescind- 
ing Bellah’s appointment or firing Kaysen. 

There was something undeniably titillating about 
the scandal—Mr. Chips goes on a bender. Here 
was the prestigious Institute for Advanced Study, 
former home of such super-savants as Albert Ein- 
stein, J. Robert Oppenheimer, and John Von Neu- 
mann, caught in petty bickering and backstabbing. 
The resident scholars, who had always been a bit 
holier-than-thou and a lot smarter-than-thou, were 
squabbling like schoolboys. 

It is, of course, romantic to expect great scholars 
to be free of lesser emotions. Yet we persist in 
building myths around our brightest citizens, and 
at no place has the myth-making been more suc- 
cessful than at the Institute for Advanced Study. 
In its forty-three years, the Institute has presented 
a Disney version of the life of the mind that is 
more abundant in apocrypha than facts. There was 
the kindly Einstein, stopping on his walk home to 
help local Princeton schoolchildren with their mul- 
tiplication tables; the gentle, wounded Oppenhei- 
mer, writing poetry in his study and carrying on a 
correspondence in Sanskrit—another genius, dis- 
appearing into the library only to emerge blinking, 
a year later, with a Nobel prizewinning thesis in 
his hand. 

The Institute looks like a peaceful New 
England prep school. A Georgian building 
topped with a cupola dominates the square-mile 





Landon Y. Jones, Jr., is the editor of the Princeton 
Alumni Weekly. 


The faculty dissidents also attacked Carl Kaysen . 


campus of grassy fields and woods, the scene in 
1777 of what townspeople now refer to as “the 


first” Battle of Princeton. There are several two- 


story brick buildings, a modernistic glass-and- 
concrete library designed by Wallace Harrison, and 
a glittering new cafeteria and office complex. The 
Institute’s housing project, tucked off in a stand of 
birches, was designed by Marcel Breuer. 

The thirty full-time professors suffer no classes, 
no students, no paperwork, and no pressure to 
publish anything. In most cases, the only equip- 
ment they receive is a couple of blackboards, some 
chalk, and a secretary to ward off curious visitors. 
Whether they come to their offices for two hours a 
day or for sixteen hours a day is completely up to 
them. They sit, think, read, and write. When the 
system works, they create new knowledge. For 
their labors the professors are paid $37,500 a year. 
Some people call it “The Institute for Advanced 
Salaries.” 

In addition to providing a home for thirty lofty 
intellects, the Institute also brings together each 
year more than one hundred and fifty “temporary 
members,” for the most part young postdoctorate 
scholars chosen from universities around the world. 
About one-half of the visitors apply for the tempo- 
rary appointments; the other half are invited by 
professors at the Institute who have detected prom- 
ise in their work. “There is nothing so pleasant to 
me,” says one of the permanent mathematicians, 
“as to think that whenever there is a man any- 


where, be it in France, be it in Japan, be it in 


Scandinavia, whose work interests me, I do not 
have to go to him. I just tell my colleagues, ‘This 
is an interesting man who is doing interesting work 
in such and such a field.’ And then he is invited.” 
The visitors generate most of the Institute’s visible 
activity: they talk to one another during the Insti- 
tute’s daily tea hour, they attend informal lectures 
and seminars given by their colleagues, and they 
foster an unmistakable air of intellectual ex- 
citement. 

Yet what Oppenheimer once called “an in- 
tellectual hotel, dedicated to the preservation of 
the good things men live by” has been regularly 
Shaken by internal battles of exceptional ferocity 
since the day it was founded. The current turmoil, 
far from anomalous, is only the latest skirmish in a 
long war of attrition that has driven two of the 
three previous directors from their jobs and now 
threatens to claim the fourth. The strife goes far 
beyond the kind of healthy intellectual jousting 
that, for example, Einstein waged with Niels Bohr 
over quantum theory. Rather, it has been marked 
by personality clashes, power struggles between the 
faculty and director, rivalries between disciplines, 
and an impressive record of intellectual arrogance. 
The only history that has been written of the Insti- 
tute wound up unpublished in Oppenheimer’s safe; 
this is characteristic. 
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There is an episode in Gulliver’s Travels in which 
Swift has Lemuel Gulliver visit “The Grand Acad- 
emy of Lagado,” where the academicians are en- 
gaged in such projects as extracting sunbeams out 
of cucumbers. Swift’s rage was directed against 
what he considered the useless scholarship of his 
time—which happens to be the exact principle 
upon which the Institute for Advanced Study was 
founded. In 1930, Abraham Flexner, the educa- 
tional reformer, persuaded two New Jersey depart- 
ment store heirs, Louis Bamberger and his sister, 
Mrs. Felix Fuld, to charter a new type of institu- 
tion dedicated to “the usefulness of useless knowl- 
edge.” A small, reverently chosen faculty of the 
world’s greatest intellects and most promising 
young scholars would gather, “free from financial 
worry and concern,” to charge ahead into the frontiers 
of scholarship. Since Flexner feared that “faculty gov- 
ernment would distract scholars and might lead to in- 
ternal and factional difficulties,” he placed the author- 
ity for running the place in the hands of the director 
and trustees. In his most utopian moments, Flexner 
thapsodized that the bountiful spirit of pure scholar- 
ship and fellowship would flourish, that “the mathe- 
maticians will informally lunch, smoke, chat, walk, or 
play golf with the director.” 

Louis Bamberger had originally wanted to build 
his Institute near his home in South Orange, just 
outside of Newark, New Jersey. But Oswald Veb- 
len, the nephew of Thorstein and the leading 
mathematician at Princeton University, persuaded 
him that the university town, with all of the uni- 
versity’s resources at hand, would prove to be 
more fertile soil for the Institute’s growth. It is 
conceivable that the Institute might have had a 
quiet birth and uneventful life if not for one fact. 
Late in 1932, Flexner coupled the news of the In- 
stitute’s planned opening in Princeton with the 
dramatic announcement that the first two faculty 
members would be Veblen and Albert Einstein, the 
most renowned scientist in the world. 

Einstein did not accept Flexner’s offer at once. 
He was also being vigorously recruited by Robert 
Millikan of the California Institute of Technology. 
His friends, convinced that Princeton was a cul- 
tural and scientific backwater, had asked, “Do you 
want to commit suicide?” Einstein originally asked 
for a salary of $3000 a year; Flexner promptly 
countered with an offer of $16,000. In the end, 
Einstein may have been won over because, as he 
explained, Princeton had been the first American 
university to become interested in his work. Not 
long after his arrival, though, Princeton’s paro- 
chialism was equally apparent to Einstein. “Prince- 
ton is a wonderful little spot,” he wrote to Queen 
Elizabeth of Belgium. “A quaint and ceremonious 
village of puny demigods on stilts. Yet by ignoring 
certain social conventions, I have been able to 
create for myself an atmosphere conducive to 
study and free from distraction.” 





Albert Einstein 


Flexner decided to build his Institute on a single 
foundation, mathematics. It was “the severest of all 
disciplines,” he said, and required little equipment, 
“a few men, a few students, a few rooms, books, 
blackboards, chalk, paper, and pencils.” Flexner 
also knew that mathematics is one of the few dis- 
ciplines in which there is a convergence of opinion 
about the identities of the top scholars in the 
field—a fact that would make it easy to select the 
first faculty members. After Einstein and Veblen, 
Flexner swiftly hired two American mathemati- 
cians, James W. Alexander and Marston Morse, 
and two brilliant Europeans, Hermann Weyl, the 
mathematical physicist, and John Von Neumann, 
who had already begun work on his theory of 
games. Adolf Hitler probably did more than any 
single man to give the Institute its dazzling start. It 
seemed as if Germany’s best university, Göttingen, 
was being physically transported across the Atlan- 
tic. As one American educator put it at the time, 
“Hitler shakes the tree, and I gather the apples.” 

Flexner would quickly find out to his dismay, 
however, that while there was indeed a con- 
vergence of opinion about the world’s best mathe- 
maticians, the mathematicians themselves often 
have a palpable contempt for disciplines not 
blessed with equal certainty. The existence of any 
contrary opinion about a scholar—in most fields 
the proof of a lively and inquiring mind—is 
enough to persuade most mathematicians that the 
man’s work is not first-rate and therefore suspect. 
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Flexner’s attempts to lead the Institute into new 
studies—economics, politics, and the humanities— 
were fought bitterly by the mathematicians and set 
a pattern that has lasted to this day. He finally did 
manage to prop up two new schools in 1935—a school 
of economics and politics and a school of humanistic 
studies—but the battle left him emotionally drained 
by the time he retired four years later. 


nder Flexner’s successor, Frank Aydelotte, a 
former president of Swarthmore College, 
the Institute outgrew the disparaging sobri- 

quets of “Bamberger University” and “Einstein In- 
stitute.’ Harald Bohr, of the famous family of 
Danish scientists, called Princeton “the mathemati- 
cal center of the world.” There was a warm sym- 
biotic relationship with nearby (but not formally 
connected) Princeton University. Nobel laureates 
such as Niels Bohr and P. A. M. Dirac made regu- 
lar visits, working off their excess energy by chop- 
ping logs in the Institute’s well-stocked woodpile. 
Einstein concluded that the acquiescent Aydelotte 
was the perfect director, “a very quiet man who 
will not disturb people who are trying to think.” 
In 1940 the Institute made an appointment sec- 
ond in importance only to that of Einstein. Kurt 
Gédel, a Czech working with symbolic logic, had 
succeeded in attacking one of the central problems 
in mathematics. At the age of twenty-five in 1931, 
Gödel demonstrated that there is no hope of con- 
structing a proof procedure strong enough to cover 
all the truths of classical mathematics, or even of 
arithmetic, while excluding all the falsehoods. Gö- 
del’s proof showed the limitations of Russell and 
Whitehead’s Principia Mathematica, and provoked 
a reappraisal of mathematical philosophies and, in- 
deed, of philosophies of knowledge in general. Gé- 
del’s proof was so astounding that it single-hand- 
edly created a busy new branch of mathematics 
and is now considered one of the greatest in- 
tellectual discoveries of the twentieth century. Gö- 
del is still at the Institute and remains its single 
most revered scholar. Although he is virtually un- 
known outside of academe, one indication of his 
stature is that the man to whom he is most often 
compared is René Descartes. 
When Aydelotte retired in 1947, the Institute’s 
trustees turned to the person widely regarded as 
the country’s leading intellectual. Just two years 
earlier, J. Robert Oppenheimer had ended his suc- 
cessful tenure as director of the atomic laboratory 
at Los Alamos to return to teaching at Berkeley 
and Cal Tech. Like Einstein, Oppenheimer at first 
hesitated before accepting the Institute’s offer; he 
was happy in California and knew that he did not 
get along with John Von Neumann, by then one of 
the Institute’s brightest stars. After an earlier visit 
to Princeton, Oppenheimer had written sarcasti- 
cally of the Institute’s “solipsistic luminaries.” 
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Oppenheimer’s fears were soon confirmed. Not 
only were he and Von Neumann at odds, but Von 
Neumann himself was involved in an internecine 
struggle with the other mathematicians over what 
was called “the Von Neumann machine.” The In- 
stitute has always been opposed to anything but 
pure, theoretical research; applied research, or any- 
thing involving hardware, was anathema. But the 
year before, Von Neumann had received $100,000 
from RCA and had talked Aydelotte into approv- 
ing his electronic computer project. The purists 
fought the project vigorously, but Von Neumann 
and his engineers held on, and, at the end of six 
years, they built the world’s first high-speed com- 
puter. By 1958, however, the computer was voted 
out; the engineers went to IBM and the Institute’s 
computer patents were placed in the public do- 
main. It is not the least of the ironies in Oppenhei- 
mer’s life that the first major project run on 
the Institute’s computer was the program for the 
thermonuclear bomb. 

Oppenheimer had brought with him from Berke- 
ley a group of five young physicists and immedi- 
ately began a bustling physics program at the In- 
stitute. With considerable insight into the future of 
particle physics, Oppenheimer brought in George 
Placzek, whose work on separating slow neutrons 
from solids was a landmark of physics; Wolfgang 
Pauli, who had won a Nobel Prize in 1945 for dis- 
covering the exclusion principle governing the 
quantum state of electrons in an atom; and Tsung- 
Dao Lee and Chen Ning Yang, who would go on 
to share a Nobel in 1957 for disproving the so- 
called “parity laws.” Later came Freeman Dyson, a 
seminal thinker whose work has ranged from 
quantum electrodynamics to mathematical physics 
and, most recently, speculations on extraterrestrial 
life; Tullio Regge, the father of a principle of par- 
ticle physics called the “Regge Pole”; and Bengt 
Strömgren, the astrophysicist who now occupies the 
chair in Denmark once held by Niels Bohr. 

By contrast, the Institute’s school of economics 
and politics never recovered from the appointment 
battles of Flexner’s years. The 1930s had been a 
particularly inopportune time to begin “pure” re- 
search in economics and politics—neither discipline 
was securely on its feet—and Flexner compounded 
the problem by making a series of weak appoint- 
ments, including one of an economist fresh from 
Wall Street. By the time Oppenheimer arrived in 
1949, intellectual dry rot had set in. 

Oppenheimer’s solution was to merge the failing 
school of economics and politics with the thriving 
humanities school and form a rechristened school 
of historical studies. The unquestioned star of the 
new school was Erwin Panofsky, who had been ap- 
pointed in 1935 and was probably the world’s most 
eminent art historian. Aside from Panofsky, whose 
interests ranged from antiquity to the Renaissance, 
most of the other historians were tightly concen- 
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J. Robert Oppenheimer and John Von Neumann at the Institute’s computer 


trated in the study of classical history. Benjamin 
Meritt, a Greek epigrapher, carried on his 
monumental deciphering of “The Athenian Tribute 
Lists” at the Institute. Homer Thompson, an ar- 
chaeologist, was in charge of the Agora excavation 
in Athens. E. A. Lowe, a Latin paleographer, had 
translated some two thousand pages of Latin 
manuscripts. 

After Oppenheimer arrived, the historians broad- 
ened the range of their school to include medieval 
history (Ernst Kantorowicz, Marshall Clagett), Re- 
naissance history (Felix Gilbert), and modern his- 
tory (Sir Llewellyn Woodward, Edward M. Earle). 
The most controversial of Oppenheimer’s appoint- 
ments was George Kennan, who is now probably 
the Institute’s best-known professor. Using a spe- 
cial discretionary “Director’s Fund,’ Oppenheimer 
brought Kennan to Princeton in the face of pro- 
tests by some faculty that Kennan had been too 
political, too deeply mired in the struggles of his 
times, hence not a sufficiently pristine scholar. 

Oppenheimer had hoped to nourish a warm and 
harmonious fellowship of the mind at the Institute. 
But despite Flexner’s dream that the professors 
and director would strike up friendships on the 
golf course, Oppenheimer found that by the end of 
his tenure half of the faculty were not even speak- 
ing to him. Von Neumann and Deane Montgom- 
ery, both mathematicians, opposed him on ap- 
pointments, arguing that Oppenheimer wanted to 
pack the Institute with flamboyant but unproduc- 
tive generalists. Oppenheimer called Montgomery 
“the most arrogant, bull-headed son-of-a-bitch I 
ever met,” and Montgomery took to referring to 
Oppenheimer’s house, Olden Manor, as “Bourbon 
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Manor.” Years afterwards, George Kennan wrote 
in his Memoirs that Oppenheimer could never un- 
derstand why the “mathematicians and historians 
continued to seek their own tables in the cafeteria 

. . this was for him, I am sure, a source of pro- 
found bewilderment and disappointment.” 

Weakened by his private and public defeats, 
Robert Oppenheimer finished his tenure alienated 
and isolated. His once proud physics program had 
carved out a separate school of its own but had 
nearly died in the struggle. Two of his Nobel 
prizewinners, Yang and Lee, had quarreled and 
both of them had left. Several other physicists had 
either retired or had moved on to other universities. 
Oppenheimer was ill, downcast, and he became in- 
creasingly withdrawn. When he finally stepped 
down in 1966, he had less than six months to 
live. 


hen Carl Kaysen arrived at the Institute, 
he found a residue of bitterness and a 
sentiment that the Institute had entered a 
new era. Einstein was gone; so were Von Neu- 
mann, Weyl, Veblen, and Pauli. Perhaps it was 
true, as some had said, that the Institute took in 
people only after their important work was behind 
them. It seemed a long way from such vintage 
years as 1948 when the faculty included men like 
Einstein, Bohr, and Von Neumann, and when T. S. 
Eliot and Arnold Toynbee enjoyed temporary ap- 
pointments. 
Kaysen took on the task of rejuvenating the In- 
stitute. He had earned the reputation of a trouble- 
shooter as one of Harvard’s celebrated action- 
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intellectuals in the Kennedy Administration. Not 
that Kaysen himself was in the Kennedy mold. He 
grew up in a tough neighborhood in West Phila- 
delphia, where his father was a wholesale diamond 
dealer, and he won a scholarship to the University 
of Pennsylvania. After a wartime job doing bomb- 
ing analysis for the OSS, Kaysen went on to Co- 
lumbia and Harvard for a Ph.D. in economics. He 
received the highest compliment Harvard pays to a 
young man, membership in the Society of Fellows, 
and he set a legal precedent by going to work as 
an economist “law clerk” to Federal Judge Charles 
Wyzanski, Jr., who was then hearing a major anti- 
trust case. Kaysen’s memorandum to Wyzanski in 
the crucial United Shoe Machinery case helped es- 
tablish for the first time the force and credibility of 
economic analysis in monopoly law. 

Kaysen joined Harvard’s economics department 
in 1950, and by 1957 had risen to full professor. 
His book on antitrust policy was considered to be 
a definitive study. Kaysen’s interests reached far 
beyond Harvard, however, to a string of consul- 
tancies: military planning and intelligence for the 
RAND Corporation; civil defense for MIT; weap- 
ons evaluations for the Pentagon; research for 
General Electric; and operations evaluations for 
the Navy. 

One of Kaysen’s friends from his junior fellow 
days at Harvard was McGeorge Bundy. So it was 
not surprising in 1961 when Bundy asked Kaysen 
to take a leave of absence from Harvard and to 
work for him at the National Security Council in 
the White House. The brilliant, incisive Kaysen 
proved to be indispensable. Averell Harriman took 
him to India in 1962 to monitor the border skir- 
mishes with China and Pakistan and later took 
him to Moscow to help work out the Limited Nu- 
clear Test Ban Treaty. Kaysen watched over the 
war in the Congo, worked on the balance of pay- 
ments, and prepared cost-analyses of military 
spending. During the Cuban missile crisis, when 
his associates were preoccupied by this one situ- 
ation, Kaysen was running so many things that his 
friends in the White House began to call him “the 
vice president in charge of the rest of the world.” 
When he returned to Harvard after his two-year 
leave, Kaysen was no less energetic. He kept his 
contacts open in the Johnson Administration by 
working on presidential committees on arms con- 
trol and foreign economic policy. His scholarship 
thrived, and in 1964 he became Littauer Professor 
in political economy. He read omnivorously and 
was widely known for his coruscating intelligence. 
John Kenneth Galbraith called him “the most per- 
fectly informed man I have ever known.” Carl 
Kaysen was just the kind of man for any number 
of university presidencies. 

But all of Kaysen’s striking personal qualities— 
aggressiveness, pragmatism, and political savvy— 
were loathed by many of the Institute for Ad- 
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vanced Study’s ethereal scholars. They saw in his 
background hints that he might turn the Institute 


into a policy-oriented think tank, something like | 


the RAND Corporation, where Kaysen had been a 
consultant for twenty years. They feared, also 
groundlessly, that he would hie off to Washington 
on weekends and would loan out professors to gov- 
ernment projects. The contrast with the refined, in- 
troverted Oppenheimer was obvious. While Op- 
penheimer had been rejected by Washington, 
Kaysen embraced it. Kaysen’s academic credentials 
themselves were criticized. Despite a distinguished 
academic career, he was known more as a brilliant 
practitioner of theory than as a seminal thinker in 
his own right. The names of the books Kaysen had 
written or co-authored—The Demand for Electricity 
in the United States, Anti-Trust Policy, The Ameri- 
can Business Creed, and United States v. United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation: An Economic Analy- 
sis of an Anti-Trust Case—were not ones to set off 
rejoicing among the Institute’s cerebral scholars. As 
Weil put it acidly, “I think he wrote his thesis 
about a shoe factory.” 


A’ Weil, who is one of the genuine giants 
in the history of mathematics, became 
Kaysen’s most formidable and implacable 
foe. Thirty years ago he and a group of rebellious 
young French mathematicians caused a furor when 
they began writing a series of enormously influen- 
tial articles under the pseudonym of “Nicolas 
Bourbaki.” Weil and the other bourbachiques 
hoped to produce a comprehensive treatise on 
mathematics, starting with the most basic prin- 
ciples (they spent two hundred pages of prepara- 
tion before defining the number 1) and ending with 
the most specialized applications. The impact of 
Bourbaki’s work on mathematics has been some- 
thing like that of the letters of St. Paul on the 
early Christian church. He provided the first sys- 
tematic accounts of such abstruse subjects as gen- 
eral topology and multilinear algebra. Above all, 
Bourbaki’s writings have been known for their 
comprehensive analysis and dogmatic insistence on 
the right way of doing things. There are quite liter- 
ally hundreds of mathematicians around the world 
who have received the groundwork of their educa- 
tion from the published works of Monsieur Bour- 
baki. 

Weil is the brother of the French religious mys- 
tic Simone Weil. Mathematicians are often not un- 
like mystics themselves; their work has given them 
a vision of absolute perfection, and the com- 
monplace world around them has lost its allure. 
There are only several thousand working mathe- 
maticians in the world, and they mostly know one 
another. They go to the same meetings, read the 
same journals, and work on the same problems. 
When describing their work, they are likely t 
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sound like artists, using such words as “elegant” 
and “beautiful.” Mathematicians regard discovery 
not necessarily as a matter of logic but as the re- 
sult of unknown, mysterious powers in which the 
recognition of beauty and truth play an important 
part. One of their favorite words is “unchal- 
lengeable,” which, as one Institute professor has 
pointed out, is a word that, if it can be used at all, 
can be used only to describe pure mathematics. It 
is typical of the mathematicians’ attitude that Free- 
man Dyson maintains that a physicist like John 
Bardeen of the University of Illinois, who has won 
two Nobel Prizes, would not be admitted to the In- 
stitute if the mathematicians made the choice be- 
cause Bardeen’s work is tainted by real-life prob- 
lems. 

Because of their passion for clarity and per- 
fection, which leads them to regard themselves as 
the thoroughbreds of academe, mathematicians in- 
evitably look down on social scientists as dull plow 
animals, doing the necessary but hardly sublime 
work of social utility. When Weil and others in the 
Institute’s faculty heard of the appointment of Carl 
Kaysen, a man known and respected for his use of 
applied knowledge, they began to dig in for the 
fight. 

It did not take long. Kaysen announced at once 
that, just as Oppenheimer before him had built up 
his specialty of theoretical physics, he would put 
his energy into his own specialty: the social 
sciences. Kaysen said that the trustees had charged 
him with creating a new faculty division, a school 
of social science, to be added on to the Institute’s 
three existing schools. He promised the apprehen- 
sive faculty, jealous of any competition for funds, 
that he would personally raise all the money 
needed for the social sciences. The reaction from 
the Institute’s traditionalists—all mathematicians 
and historians—was apoplectic. Here was Carl Kay- 
sen, whom several of the faculty considered in- 
tellectually unworthy of a seat in their midst, plan- 
ning to violate Flexner’s haven of pure scholarship. 
The social sciences suggested policy-oriented stud- 
ies and researchers running around with question- 
naires. Opposition to the trustees also began to rise 
to the surface. Many of the faculty members re- 
sented that they had not been formally consulted 
on the choice of a new director. Further, the trust- 
ees had decided on a major new direction in the 
Institute’s mission without consulting the faculty. 

Some of the Institute’s professors feared that if 
Kaysen devoted most of his time to raising funds 
for his specialty, the social sciences, there would be 
less to go around for them. There were visible 
symbols of what they judged were Kaysen’s mis- 
placed priorities. In order to make room for the so- 
cial sciences, Kaysen built a spectacular new office 
building and dining hall that won several archi- 
tectural awards but cost $4 million. Antioch Mo- 


saics graced the walls of the cafeteria, where a chef 
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Carl Kaysen (right) and Kurt Gödel 


hired by Kaysen was serving some of the best and 
lowest-priced meals in the area. Kaysen’s enemies, 
however, saw the distinctive new building as evi- 
dence that he was squandering the Institute’s 
funds; some made the unsupported claim that the 
new building was the most expensive per square 
foot ever built in the United States. 

Kaysen moved cautiously in the charged atmo- 
sphere. Initially, he concentrated on raising enough 
money to ease the fears of the faculty and to lubri- 
cate the new social science program adequately. 
The Carnegie Corporation and the Russell Sage 
Foundation gave $500,000; Ford gave $1.5 million; 
the 1907 Foundation contributed another million. 
Eventually Kaysen raised $4 million for the social 
science program, enough to make him the Insti- 
tute’s most successful fund raiser. (Oppenheimer 
had taken the job with the condition that he would 
not have to raise money.) 

Kaysen hoped to avoid the annual war dances 
over faculty appointments by changing the nomi- 
nation procedure. In Oppenheimer’s time, the en- 
tire faculty was called in to vote on appointments 
made to any of the schools. While the mathemati- 
cians were able, on the face of it, to follow the dis- 
cussions about candidates for the other schools— 
and did not hesitate to comment—no one else 
could get past the first page of evaluations made 
of the mathematicians. The result at times was that 
the mathematicians had a unilateral veto power 
over appointments. 














Under the new procedure, the individual schools 
would be able to select their own faculty; profes- 
sors in the other disciplines would be able only to 
comment on the nominees. At first, the change 
worked well. The moribund physics school, finally 
freed from outside harassment, was able to sign on 
two young particle physicists, Stephen Adler and 
Roger Dashen, who are among the brightest in 
their generation. John Bahcall, an astrophysicist, 
also came to the Institute, along with Marshall 
Rosenbluth, the country’s leading plasma physics 
theoretician. Altogether, a dozen new appointments 
were made under Kaysen’s tenure before the 
trouble started. 

Everyone agreed that the procedure for picking 
the new social science professors would have to be 
different. For one thing there was not an existing 
social science faculty to choose them. Kaysen could 
not nominate them, because some of the faculty 
regarded him so suspiciously. There was a com- 
promise: an ad hoc outside committee of social sci- 
entists would evaluate the nominees and report 
back to the faculty. Then, the faculty would “ex- 
press its opinion” before the nomination went to 
the trustees. ; 


aysen waited until 1970 to make his first ap- 
pointment: Clifford Geertz, a cultural an- 
thropologist from the University of Chi- 
cago. Geertz, an informal, rumpled man whose 
chief interest has been the study of religion and 
culture in relation to social change, has a reputa- 
tion among anthropologists that is as close as a so- 
cial scientist can get to being unimpeachable. 
Geertz’s writings and field studies of Islam cultures 
in Indonesia and Morocco have been deeply. influ- 
ential, and his nomination was approved unani- 
mously by the Institute’s faculty. 

In 1971 Kaysen proposed the name of George 
Miller, a psycholinguist at Rockefeller University, 
to the new school but explained that he had not 
yet acquired full funding for the new professorship. 
He asked the faculty to let him use general funds 
to pay for the new man until he raised the neces- 
sary amount independently. The faculty, holding 
Kaysen to his earlier promise to pay for the social 
sciences entirely with new funds, said no. Kaysen, 
deeply disappointed, withdrew the nomination. 

A year later, Kaysen and Geertz tried again. 
They put the name of Robert Bellah before the 
faculty. Bellah is a mild and gentle professor from 
Berkeley whose field, the sociology of religion, with 
a special interest in Japan, dovetails neatly with 
that of Geertz. Twenty years earlier, in fact, Geertz 
and Bellah had been good friends and colleagues 
together at Harvard’s Department of Social Rela- 
tions, where they had both studied under Talcott 
Parsons. (Their friendship would eventually draw 
from Bellah’s antagonists the charge of “cronyism,” 
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an accusation Geertz bitterly denies.) Bellah him- 


self was actually living in Princeton during the 
1972-1973 academic year, having accepted a one- 
year temporary appointment at the Institute with 
the understanding that he would be proposed for a 
permanent professorship. 

Bellah’s Ph.D. thesis written for Talcott Parsons 
grew into his first book, Tokugawa Religion, in 
which he attempted to find in Japan’s Tokugawa 
period (1600-1867) a functional religious analogue 
to Max Weber’s Protestant Ethic theory in Western 
society. Although Bellah’s work met some criticism 
from Japanese scholars—and Bellah himself has 
modified some of his original conclusions—the 
book remains a work of exceptional distinction by 
a young scholar. 

The problem at the Institute turned out to be 
that Tokugawa Religion was Bellah’s only book- 
length study. In the years since, he has written ar- 
ticles by the dozen and edited several collections. 
But he has published only one other book, Beyond 
Belief, a collection of essays ranging widely from a 
deep analysis of religious evolution to a talk he de- 
livered before a church group. Even Bellah’s most 
ardent supporters concede that several of the es- 
says in Beyond Belief should not have been col- 
lected at all. There was also a question of conflict- 
ing intellectual styles. Bellah writes in an 
idiosyncratic, confessional style that uses first-per- 
son narration and deals largely in “soft” general- 
izations. He has done little field study and almost 
no quantitative work. His embracement of the 
counterculture and what he described as “the wide- 
open chaos of the post-Protestant, post-modern era” 
made some of the Institute’s more traditional scholars 
uncomfortable. Others were openly contemptuous of 
Bellah’s enthusiasm for what he called “poets and ec- 
static aphorists” like Norman O. Brown. 

Clifford Geertz, who led the counterattack, ar- 
gued that Bellah is not a dilettante or a journalistic 
popularizer but rather “a sophisticated and pow- 
erful sociologist who combines a deep knowledge 
of a complex civilization with a first-rate sociologi- 
cal mind.” Geertz believes that Bellah has an origi- 
nal and broad mind that is “far from routine”— 
which, in fact, may have been one of the qualities 
that got Bellah into trouble at the Institute. 

That Bellah’s nomination was in serious trouble 
became clear when the outside ad hoc committee 
reported its findings. Three of the outside schol- 
ars—Edward Shils of Chicago, Robert Merton of 
Columbia, and Edwin Reischauer of Harvard—en- 
thusiastically endorsed Bellah; Joseph Kitagawa of 
Chicago noted a few reservations; and Stanley 
Cavell of Harvard was dubious. The lack of una- 
nimity in the ad hoc committee confirmed the 
worst fears of many of the Institute’s professors; 
their own informal ad hoc committee had voted 
unanimously against the appointment. For a grow- 


ing number of the Institute professors the con- s 
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clusion was inescapable: Bellah was not a “first- 
rate” scholar on the level of the existing faculty; 
he and Geertz would be joined by Kaysen to form 
a second-rate school of social science that would 
then be outside of the control of the faculty. The 
house that Einstein built would begin to slip off its 
foundations. 

At first, Geertz and Bellah answered the faculty’s 
charges by arguing that the dissidents were not 
competent to judge Bellah’s scholarship. How can 
a mathematician presume to judge a sociologist? 
The only social scientists on the faculty—Geertz 
and Kaysen—as well as a majority of the ad hoc 
committee had ruled that Bellah was a scholar of 
exceptional depth and promise. Professors in other 
disciplines were “not competent” to question the 
judgment of the experts. The difficulty of that ar- 
gument, as the dissidents were quick to point out, 
is that it is ad hominem; it did not answer the real 
doubts they had about Bellah’s scholarship. As for 
the experts, some of the dissidents argued that the 
outside ad hoc committee had been stacked with 
Bellah’s ideological brethren. 

The real problem with appraising scholarship in 
the social sciences is not that mathematicians do 
not know who is a sociologist; it is that sociologists 
themselves cannot agree on who is a good sociolo- 
gist. One Princeton sociologist believes that the In- 
stitute would be a “laughing stock” if Bellah had 
been appointed. Another one says that “while Bel- 
lah would be a welcome addition to any sociology 
department in the country, he cannot seriously be 
considered to be on the same level as men like 
André Weil and Kurt Gödel.” If sociologists 
around the country were asked to draw up a list of 
the five leading scholars in the field, only two 
names would be likely to appear on most lists: 
Talcott Parsons and Robert Merton. It is not a 
coincidence that both men are eéminences grises 
nearing the end of their active careers. 

The question then becomes whether any working 
sociologist could live up to the dissidents’ exacting 
standard, which is that he be widely recognized as 
a catalytic figure whose work has changed the 
landscape of his discipline. When the field is nar- 
rowed to comparative social change, the’ task of 
finding a candidate who can slip through the eye 
of the needle is even more difficult. If the scholar 
is genuinely original, he will have no lack of ene- 
mies. It may be that the only man universally ac- 
ceptable at the Institute would have been Max 
Weber, who has been dead for fifty-three years. 


j lhe critical faculty meeting on the Bellah 
nomination took place a year ago, January 
15, 1973. Shortly before the meeting, Mor- 

ton White distributed to the faculty a detailed, 


fourteen-page brief attacking virtually every aspect 
of Bellah’s scholarship. White mentioned that Bel- 
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lah lacked originality, lacked analytical power, 
lacked control over his materials, and had not writ- 
ten a deep, substantive work since his Ph.D. thesis. 
White called the methodology and conclusions of 
Tokugawa Religion unconvincing and said that Bel- 
lah had borrowed Max Weber’s ideas and Talcott 
Parsons’ methods. Even Bellah’s references to, Plato 
were “pedestrian and pretentious beyond even the 
call of journalistic duty.” 

After a lengthy meeting punctuated with heated 
arguments, the faculty voted down Bellah’s nomi- 
nation, thirteen to eight, with three abstentions. All 
of the mathematicians and half the historians 
voted against Bellah; the physicists, perhaps re- 
membering their earlier difficulties with the mathe- 
maticians, all voted for Bellah. After the vote, most 
of the faculty thought that the difficult matter was 
closed. They were then stunned to hear Kaysen say 
that he still intended to recommend the nomi- 
nation to the Institute’s trustees. Kaysen explained 
that he was intellectually convinced by the case for 
Bellah, that the relevant experts had approved the 
nomination, and that this was a “crucial moment” 
for the future of the program in social science. 

The faculty majority, many of whom had as- 
sumed that their vote would be binding, was out- 
raged. It was the first time in the Institute’s history 
that the director had overruled a faculty veto of an 
appointment. They recalled that Oppenheimer had 
earlier withdrawn the nominations of two physicists 
in the face of faculty opposition. (The director and 
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trustees have also turned down scholars proposed 
by the faculty, usually for financial reasons.) After 
affirming their support of “a strong program in so- 
cial science,” the faculty voted, fourteen to six with 
three abstentions, to ask Kaysen not to send Bel- 
lah’s nomination to the trustees. Kaysen- replied, 
however, that the written procedures of the Insti- 
tute required only that he seek the faculty’s “ad- 
vice” on appointments, not its “consent.” He had 
considered their advice and would nominate Bellah 
anyway. 

The trustees’ meeting was scheduled for January 
20, five days after the faculty meeting. On January 
19, Kaysen circulated to the faculty a memo- 
randum clearly intended as much for the trustees’ 
eyes as it was for the professors’. Kaysen argued 
that there was no single meaningful answer to the 
question of the validity of Bellah’s theories. In- 
stead, he said, the critical question was, has Bellah 
given a more persuasive interpretation of the social 
process he studied than the competing ones? 

Kaysen attached to his memo Geertz’s answer to 
Morton White’s criticism of Bellah. Geertz de- 
fended Bellah as a sensitive, stimulating scholar 
whose presence was critical to the success of the 
social science program, and said that White’s judg- 
ment of Bellah was “preemptory and insulting be- 
yond even the call of polemical passion.” That af- 
ternoon, only hours before the trustees were to 
meet, White continued the war of memos by hast- 
ily preparing a rejoinder to Kaysen and Geertz 
and circulating it within the faculty. 

At the trustees’ meeting the next day, Morton 
White and four other professors appeared in per- 
son and angrily outlined their brief against Bellah. 
When they were finished, there was a long, embar- 
rassing silence. The professors left the room. The 
trustees then approved the nomination of Bellah, 
explaining later that they had given “special 
weight” to the professional opinion of Bellah by 
Geertz and Kaysen and “great weight” to Kaysen’s 
judgment that “the proposed appointment is cru- 
_ cial to the further development of the new pro- 
gram, and failure to move forward at this time 
would threaten its survival.” 

Several of the dissident majority then became 
quite literally desperate men. All the procedural 
means of redressing their grievances were closed. 
They felt threatened both by what they considered 
the deterioration of the Institute’s standards in the 
social science program and by the usurpation of 
the faculty’s power of appointments. The result 
was a decision to take their case to the press and 
thereby to the wider academic community. 

The confidential letters sent by the outside ad 
hoc committee appraising Bellah’s scholarship were 
passed out to reporters. So were the minutes of the 
faculty meeting. The three-way exchange between 
White, Kaysen, and Geertz was also copied and 
given to reporters and scholars at other universi- 
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ties. In interviews, the dissidents attacked both Bel- 
lah and Kaysen with extraordinary rhetorical vio- 
lence. 

Morton White: “This guy Bellah doesn’t write in 
Chinese, in Japanese, or in mathematical symbols 
we can’t understand. This wasn’t a case of no 
spikka da English.” 

Kenneth Setton, a medieval historian:” “It be- 
came my unpleasant duty to call a spade a 
spade. . . . The Institute must have only people at 
the absolute top of their lines, nationally and inter- 
nationally.” 

Armand Borel, mathematician: “This is the first 
time that the faculty has been overruled in any 
way. This is an outrageous breach of procedure.” 

The public airing of the dispute did elicit letters 
of support from sympathizers, mostly mathemati- 
cians, who objected to the overruling of the faculty 
vote. But many other professors were appalled. 
They saw the leaking of confidential letters of the 
recommendation as a poisoning of the academic 
spring: no longer could confidentiality, so vital to 
the academic selection process, be kept sacrosanct. 
Further, they were shocked that mathematicians 
would cavalierly dismiss the work of a respected 
sociologist like Robert Bellah as “worthless.” 


ith the Bellah case sealed by the trustees, 

the Institute’s incendiaries transferred 

their animosity to Carl Kaysen. John Mil- 
nor had already drawn up a letter proposing that 
Kaysen be replaced by George Kennan. Now a 
group of fourteen professors asked the trustees to 
set up an outside commission “to evaluate the di- 
rector’s stewardship of almost seven years.” The 
trustees rejected that course but, shocked by the 
cruelty of the attacks in the press on Bellah, 
agreed to meet with a faculty group to discuss 
their “current anxieties.” Six weeks later, that ef- 
fort too had fallen apart. The trustees had agreed 
to a number of procedural points—including a pro- 
vision for the full faculty to take a binding vote on 
the next two appointments to the school of social 
science—but had failed to grant the faculty’s de- 
mand that the director be enjoined from ever 
again overruling a vote of the faculty. More sig- 
nificantly, the trustees also did not yield to the de- 
mand by seventeen of the Institute’s faculty that 
Kaysen be fired within one year. Instead, they ex- 
pressed their confidence in Kaysen and, pointedly, 
asked him to stay on for another five years. 

Frustrated, the faculty once again took its case 
to the press. 

Deane Montgomery, mathematician: “We do not 
trust Kaysen’s judgment, his fairness, or his word. 
He is essentially a politician with almost no inter- 
est in or appreciation for advanced study. He is 
eager for power but does not have the moral integ- 
rity or intellectual capacity to use it wisely.” 





(continued on page 
















The New York Times 


How it became The Information Bank 


IBM reports: 







n two huge, quiet storerooms behind the noisy current at a rate of fourteen thousand new clippings 
néwsroom on the third floor of The New York every week. 

Times building off Times Square, slotted into The morgue’s pledge to the newspapermen is that 
some thousands of ugly one-drawer green filing boxes, before five o’clock tomorrow afternoon today’s paper 
5 lies one of the nation’s great and irreplaceable treas- will be properly clipped and slotted, some stories into 
pank ures: the clipping file, or “morgue,” of The New York one file folder only, others into dozens of different 
Sy Times. Nobody knows for sure, but the people who folders. Normally, only three or four minutes are re- 































$ run the place guess that the boxes contain twenty mil- quired for the “counterman” to “pull” the correct file 
pe lion clippings, most but by no means all from The for every impatient reporter who has to get the back- 
Times itself, dating back to the beginning of this cen- ground of his story under his belt so he can write it by 

9 tury. Twenty-eight people work in the dark corridors forty minutes from right now. “The morgue is the life- 
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between the high piles of boxes, keeping the folders blood of this newspaper,” says assistant managing 
editor Peter Millones; “we couldn’t put out a paper 
without the morgue.” 

Nine flights further up in the same building, in a 
rather airy room where some of the light arrives 
through the windows, an entirely separate staff of 
thirty-six pores over each day’s newspaper and makes 
abstracts of all the stories and features, editorials 
and columns, for publication in The New York Times — 
Index. Twice a month the stapled sheets of the Index, 
thicker than all but the Christmas issues of the most 
successful magazines, arrive in the mail at all the 
important research libraries in the country, public and 
private, corporate and university, giving handy access 
by alphabetical order to a fortnight’s presentation of 
all the news that was fit to print. A few months into 
each new year, these libraries are further enriched with 
new bound volumes indexing in alphabetical order and 
abstracting the whole of the previous year’s New York 
Times. Student, scholar and scientist, bureaucrat and 
biographer rely on this extraordinary research tool. 
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When they need more detail than is provided in the 
abstracts, they use the Index as a guide to the location 
of the full story or document in the rolls of microfilm 
that present, one page to a frame, pictures of the full 
newspaper. 

Though distinguished outsiders with special needs 
are occasionally allowed a few hours’ use of the Times 
morgue, the clipping file essentially serves only the 
newspapermen who produce the paper; and though 
reporters have been known to look something up in 
the Index, the books essentially serve only people who 
are not in the newspaper business. But the services 
are essentially similar, and both are supervised by Dr. 
John Rothman, a precision-minded information scien- 
tist and literary scholar with a neat desk and a neat 
bookcase. As early as the mid-1950s, while working 
as assistant editor of the Index, Rothman had begun 
looking into the possible uses of computers to store, 
sort and deliver information. In 1965, he first pro- 
posed a project to link the morgue and Index and 
improve both through data processing. 


n 1966 Rothman began planning a system for 
automating information retrieval both for cus- 
tomers of the Index service and for users and 

potential users of the morgue. “What we needed,” 
Rothman says, “was a one-input operation with two 
different services at the output end.” IBM was asked 
to work on the problem, having been involved for 
some years in information retrieval for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration and other gov- 
ernment agencies. The “Information Bank,” as The 
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Times’ projected service was called, would have to 
provide three rather different kinds of output. 

First, a terminal in the Index subscriber’s office or 
library to communicate with the central computer at 
The Times through ordinary telephone lines. This 
terminal would combine a typewriter keyboard that 
would allow the user to make requests of the computer 
(in his own English) and a read-out screen on which 
the requested information would be presented. 

For the user, this sort of system would be both 
faster and better than pulling books off the shelf. 
There would be no more thumbing through pages 
looking for the entry (in more than one book if the 
story ran more than one year or if the user didn’t know 
exactly when the incident occurred). Looking for 
something about animals, for example, he could re- 
quest either Bronx Zoo or New York Zoological 
Society from the machine and get the same results; in 
a book system, one of those entries would offer only 
instructions to look up the other. 

Restricting the request to precisely what was 
wanted would save hours of search time. If a user 
wished to know, for example, what John Lindsay had 
said about drug addiction in New York, he could look 
in the Index under Lindsay, find the cross references 
to drug addiction, then turn to drug addiction and look 
up the entries that had been referenced. Using “logic” 
circuits in the machine, he could ask for Lindsay and 
New York and drug addiction, and the machine would 
deliver only those abstracts in which all three elements 
appeared. And do it within a second or two of receiving 
the request. 

Second, The Information Bank had to provide a 
way for subscribers to look at the complete story .de- 
scribed in the Index. Microfilm rolls were awkward 
for this purpose, because turning them to the necessary 
page takes time. Instead, The Times planned a “‘micro-- 
fiche” system, a set of 4x6-inch cards each:of which 
would contain ninety-nine miniature film frames, micro- 
pictures. of the clippings from a single day’s Times. 
(One microfiche handles all of a weekday paper; four 
are needed for The Sunday Times.) Once the micro- 
fiche for that day had been plucked from the file and 
put on the microfiche viewer, the reader could gain 
instant access to the story he needed. 

At The Times itself, where-the microfiche system 
would substitute for actual clippings from the morgue, 
Rothman wanted a system that would automatically 
place the desired microfiche page before a television 
camera, which would send a picture of the clipping 
to the computer terminal at which the reporter was 
working. 

Third, The Information Bank needed some sort of 
“hard copy” facility that would permit the subscriber 
to get a print-out on paper of the Index entry that was 





appearing on his terminal screen. For use in the news- 
room the system would also have to generate hard 
copy of the clipping itself—including any photographs 
or charts that accompanied the story. 

The Times had a further need that is worth noting: 
a complete second memory bank, to make sure that no 
foul-up of circuits could ever destroy the data base. 
Ideally, the data base at The Times should be recycled 
and updated within the machine every night, “merg- 
_ ing” the new material with the old. New entries are 
added to the system one memory bank at a time, and 
not until that one has been checked out does the work 


_ begin on the back-up machine. 


he Times had hoped to launch The Information 
Bank at the end of 1970. Rothman considered 
three years’ worth of data an adequate minimum 
provision for openers: eighty per cent of all queries to 
_ the Index or the morgue involve stories from the three 
- most recent years. However, the transfer of informa- 
tion to the disk storage devices turned out to be con- 
_ siderably less than automatic, partly because some of 
the descriptive words and abbreviations used in the 
Index varied from year to year. It was not until the fall 
of 1972 that The Times was able to offer college and 
corporate users an automated three-year Index with 
abstracts incorporating everything from 1970 to date. 
Now the available base is expanding steadily in both 
_ directions. 

Putting information into a computer in ways that 
facilitate its retrieval is a much bigger job than can be 
imagined by anyone who has never done it. The heart 
of the system at The Times is a “thesaurus” of words 
and phrases which the machine recognizes as “descrip- 
tors” of the entries that have been stored. Accompany- 
ing each such word or phrase on the memory disk is 
a list of the “addresses” for these entries in the disk 
warehouse. These words and names are with few ex- 
ceptions identical to those used as headings in the 
printed Index. Making his abstract, the indexer tags 
the item for appearance in the book and in the com- 
puterized Bank under these headings and no other. 
_ Where headings have synonyms, however, the machine 
- may be pre-programmed to permit access to the items 
under the synonymous headings as well as those used 
in the printed Index. 

For the user, access to the Thesaurus, which con- 
- tains all the words and phrases used as labels in The 
- Information Bank, is available through the screen. 
Someone interested in housing, for example, does not 
have to worry about whether to ask about “trailer 
= camps” or about “mobile home developments.” A 
_ request for “term information” under the general 
category “housing” will produce on the screen a list- 


ing of all the terms used as headings—entry points to 
items—in this general category. The machine also 
tells the user how many abstracts are indexed under 
each term selected. This procedure helps both re- 
searcher and machine save time. 

Computers work on a “binary” system—1 or 0, 
Yes or No. But pairs of pairs create a range of choices 
—Yes and Yes, for example, as opposed to Yes and No 
or No and Yes. This “Boolean logic” enables the user 
to restrict his retrieval to items that include both key 
terms (draft and Vietnam) or one but not the other 
(draft without reference to Vietnam). A special pro- 
gram permits retrieval only of articles that started on 
the front page, or articles that appeared under a given 
by-line. Editorials, critical reviews, columns, or letters 
to the editor can be separately retrieved. The system 
will supply if desired only those stories that appeared 
on a given day, or during a given week or month, and 
it can present an outline of a subject in whichever 
chronological order, forwards or backwards, the user 
wishes. 

For its own uses in the morgue, The Times has 
long clipped a number of serious magazines and schol- 
arly journals. The Information Bank incorporates ab- 
stracts of selected material from these publications, in 
addition to material from The Times, and each abstract 
is accompanied by references to the journal in which 
the article appeared, the date of issue and the page. 

There has never—yet—been any question of put- 
ting the complete New York Times into the data base 
for automated retrieval. Even today there are no com- 
mercially produced input machines that read pro- 
portionally spaced printed material like the words on — 
this page—or in The Times. To type into the com- | 
puter the millions of words that appear in The Times 
every month would be an immense job, and to store 
that much data would be prohibitive. 3 


ssistant national editor Irv Horowitz is among 

the great enthusiasts for The Information Bank. 

“On eighty per cent of my inquiries,” he says, 

“I can get what I need from the machine faster than I 

can get a copy boy to go to the morgue to ask for the 

clippings. The more you use the system the more ex- 

pert you get and the more useful it is—especially for 

the little trivial things you really need, names, middle 

initials, dates, the last piece we had on this subject, 

or the fact that we’ve never run anything at all on this 
subject—which may be very important.” 

Apart from its speed in delivering a fact a reporter _ 
knows he needs, the men in the newsroom who use the ~ 
automated system cherish it most for its capacity to 
narrow the focus on what is to be retrieved through the 
Boolean logic algorithms. “When I found I had a 





chance to cull from one hundred and fifty items just the 
eight things I really need,” says one reporter, “a big 
light bulb went on—this is great.” “But,” notes another, 
“when you narrow the search you may miss the chance 
to get something that’s surprising, something you 
might stumble across browsing through a file folder.” 
For all its advantages, machine retrieval is not quite 
serendipity either. 


till ahead for The Times is the decision about 
how much of what appeared in the paper before 
1968 should be included in The Information 
Bank. “We are going to go through the morgue all the 
way,” Rothman says, “but the further back we go the 
more selective we will be. We hope to include every- 
thing of research value, but we haven’t yet determined 
the criteria of selection.” What makes the decision a 
little less hard than it might otherwise be is that it 
doesn’t have to be made once for all: something left 
out now can always be added later. Unlike printed 
material, the contents of a computer memory device 
can be changed, expanded or contracted at will. And 
unlike a book, or a newspaper, a computer memory 
must get more useful as it gets bigger—provided that 
the program for systematic retrieval yields the user 
neither too little nor too much of what it contains. 
Information overload is a burden few businesses, 
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scholars or journalists can escape in our interdepen- 
dent, endlessly complicated society. Automated re- 
trieval and sorting does not by itself solve the informa- 
tion problem, but certainly makes it more manageable. 
Abstracts from the journals of the American Chemical 
Society, medical records in New York State, the laws 
of Mississippi, the progress of bills through the House 
of Representatives—all these and much more are now 
being tracked by computers dedicated to the tasks of 
storing and supplying information. The Times Infor- 
mation Bank is the first such system that can and will 
be used by the public at large. ; 

The development of The Times Information Bank 
meshes neatly with a number of other developments on 
the expanding edges of electronic technology. When 
satellite communications systems make the cost of data 
transmission independent of distance, which may hap- 
pen soon, the service will become available all over the- 
country. Recent improvements in copying machines 
make it possible to duplicate hard copy at a distance. 
One has to be only a little visionary to foresee -a day 
when the vast resources of The Times morgue will be 
available, complete to copies of the clippings them- 
selves, for the use of newspapermen, college students, 
legislators and researchers anywhere in America. And 
one has to be only a little optimistic to believe that 
better information makes for better debate—and for 
better decisions. 















Armand Borel, mathematician: “His usefulness 
as a director is at an end, and the sooner he real- 
izes it, the better... . There are 17 people who 
have lost confidence in the director. That the Insti- 
tute can function under these circumstances is un- 
thinkable. Our lack of confidence is such that we 
don’t see the point of any agreement with Dr. 
= Kaysen, since he might very well put it aside at his 
=, » pleasure.” 
=e André Weil, mathematician: “When Kaysen goes 
= he can take the money with him if he likes. Our 
_ dear trustees, if they put their hands in their pock- 
_ ets, would have no trouble making up the loss.” 
Some of the trustees were beginning to feel that 
they had been unwillingly cast as the spectators in 
_ Marat/Sade. Many of them are business execu- 
tives, used to handling their differences with more 
delicate language. Their chairman, J. Richardson 
Dilworth, a patrician and a Yaleman who makes 
his living by managing the money of the Rockefel- 
ler family, sees the dissidents as “Samsons trying 
_ to pull the temple down around them. . . . They 
-~ regard the director as a sort of janitor who cleans 
‘the buildings while they run the place. They’re 
saying to us that they want the director’s head on 
a silver platter.” Robert’ Solow, a trustee and an 


= dividing the Institute was the faculty’s demand for 
= “the lynching of the director.” 
= By the end of the spring term, the atmosphere at 
the Institute was bilious. The annual spring dance 
„had been called off. Kaysen had canceled the pres- 
tigious Godkin Lectures he had been scheduled to 
give at Harvard. Professors were skipping meals at 
= the cafeteria, and others were avoiding the daily 4- 
= 6 P.M. tea hour. André Weil told Clifford Geertz 
i _ that they could no longer be on speaking terms; 
_ Harold Cherniss has rarely spoken to Geertz. Rob- 
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rimony, was beginning to see himself as “a pawn 
in some larger game.” It is typical of the isolation 
among the Institute’s schools that, even though he 
had been at Princeton for a year, Bellah had never 
= met many of the men who were attacking him 
= with such vituperation. 

= The current academic year has brought only a 
= Slight easing in tensions. The faculty, which nor- 
= mally meets twice a year, had already met twice 
by December and enacted several largely symbolic 
rebuffs to Kaysen. For the past three years, the di- 
-= rector has written the minutes of the faculty meet- 
_ ings; this fall, the faculty named its own secretary 
and appointed a committee to rewrite the minutes 
_ of the meeting on the anvointment of Relah The 
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economist from MIT, concluded that the real issue- 


ert Bellah, bewildered and depressed by the ac- 


such reform will be to give the faculty a voice in 
the selection of future directors. It may well be 
that more professors would have rallied behind 
Kaysen if they had played a role in his selection. — 
As it happened, many of the professors saw him 
from the start as an unwelcome overlord imposed 
on them from outside. 

The faculty majority’s demand for Kaysen’s resig- 
nation remains the chief obstacle to harmony at 
the Institute—although that majority is beginning _ 
to show signs of slipping. Some professors are 
weary of the fight; others are nearing the Insti- 
tute’s mandatory retirement age of seventy. Three 
professors appointed this year were not involved in 
the controversy. The remaining opposition is — 
largely sustained by two men, André Weil and 
Morton White, who believe that the trustees’ 
strategy is to remove the crisis by forcing their 
most outspoken members to resign. Weil is fond of 
pointing out that Dilworth is also a trustee of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 
“They've had a policy there of de-accessing and di- 
versifying,” he says. “They may decide here to de- — 
access some mathematicians in order to diversify 
and acquire some social scientists.” While Weil | 
and the rest of the most militant faculty admit 
that the concessions made so far by the trustees 
are “not insignificant,” he still says, “Unfortunately 
we have to go on fighting for the rest of the de- — 
mands, especially for the prompt disappearance of 
Kaysen.” 












































id Carl Kaysen make a mistake? The an- 
swer to the question of whether or not he © 
had the right to overrule the faculty vote — 

on Bellah is simple. He did. The written rules of 

the Institute clearly permit such an act—even | 
though Kaysen was the first director to make that 
choice. Kaysen’s supporters in the faculty argue 
strenuously that Kaysen has never misled them or 
indicated that their vote on Bellah would be any- 
thing more than advisory. Still, while he was 
within his rights, it is curious that a politically ex- 
perienced man like Kaysen would let himself be 
forced into the position of having to ask for the 
faculty’s views and then to ignore them. Like the 
dissidents, Kaysen too felt threatened. He saw the - 
dispute as a contest of powers: the faculty had al- 
ready blocked one of his appointments to the so- 
cial sciences; the arguments raised against Bellah 
may have convinced him that no other social sci- 
entist could slip through the gates. The future of 
the ice ooreh serge bis nese egal at the ss 
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the role of the Institute for Advanced Study in 
American scholarly life. 

In the first model, Kaysen and the trustees could 
have simply sought out the most eminent theo- 
retical scholars in all the social sciences and 
brought them to Princeton. Kaysen had his anthro- 
pologist in Clifford Geertz. They could have added 
other great sages—Claude Lévi-Strauss, Paul Sam- 
uelson, Erik Erikson—and arrayed them in lonely 
splendor in cubicles at the Institute. That model 
would be closest to Flexner’s original goal of 
bringing the world’s greatest thinkers to a quiet 
place where they could work alone with a piece of 
chalk in their quest for “useless knowledge.” The only 
criterion for selecting a professor would be the unpar- 
alleled excellence of his work. Flexner himself had 
said, “If we are unable to find a first-rate mathemati- 
cian, we will have no course in mathematics.” 

The fact, however, is that there is little reason to 
assume that social scientists of this exalted rank 
would necessarily want to come to Princeton. 
Many of them depend on a steady stream of grad- 
uate students to assist in their research; but there 
are no graduate students at the Institute. Most of 
the productive work in the social sciences in this 
country goes on in urban centers; the Institute’s 
rustic setting might actually inhibit research. Fur- 
ther, it is increasingly apparent that one of the In- 
stitute’s primary services is no longer unique. In 
the 1930s, research scholars in America, especially 
in the sciences, were a disheartened and down- 
trodden class: they were saddled with the burdens 
of teaching freshmen and handling departmental 
chores, while their European counterparts, many of 
whom had not so much as seen a freshman, were 
investigating the atom and carrying out the great- 
est scientific upheaval since Newton. By freeing 
America’s thinkers to work as they pleased, unen- 
cumbered by administration, the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study was then performing a service that 
was not available anyplace else. 

Now every university that can afford a football 
team can afford at least one showcase academic 
superstar set up in a well-endowed chair and care- 
fully shielded from curious students. Flexner’s 
guarantee of “the facilities, the tranquility, and the 
time requisite to fundamental inquiry into the un- 
known” is no longer an exclusive property of the 
Institute for Advanced Study. Scholarship in 
America is hardly the worse because C. N. Yang 
left Princeton to go to Stony Brook or because 
physicist Murray Gell-Mann is at Cal Tech instead 
of at the Institute. The only thing different about 
the Institute is that it exists solely as a temple of 
pure scholarship. 

The other model for the Institute is the one that 
Kaysen and Geertz chose for their new school of 
social science. It is that each school will be a com- 

- munity of scholars. The professors will talk to one 
another, compare their researches, debate their 


ideas. From this academic synergy will spring an 
abundance of new knowledge. It will be a coopera- 
tive effort, so it will be necessary to find scholars 
who can talk to one another and who are inter- 
ested in one another’s work. Clifford Geertz there- 
fore needed to find someone with whom he could 
feel a kinship, someone who would share his inter- 
est in the influence of religious culture on history, 
someone whose ideas would sweep beyond na- 
tional and cultural boundaries and include a pro- 
found historical overview. The two of them would 
make a difference, accomplishing more together at 
Princeton than either of them ever could have 
done working independently. 

What all those considerations said to the Insti- 
tute’s traditionalists was that Kaysen and Geertz 
did not choose Robert Bellah because he was first 
and only a superior mind. New criteria were being 
injected into the selection process—that Bellah be 
able to work with Geertz, that they together fill a 
social need for new knowledge in the area of com- 
parative social change, that the new program 
needed this particular man to succeed. This appar- 
ent backing off from the Institute’s founding prin- 
ciple of genius for genius’ sake led to the critical 
loss of faith in Carl Kaysen: the faculty majority 
thought that the Mephistophelian Kaysen was 
ready to sell their revered Institute down the river 
in exchange for the goal of “useful knowledge.” 
When they realized that Robert Bellah was in- 
tellectually vulnerable, they saw their chance to 
check Kaysen, and to reassert the primacy of fac- 
ulty control over the Institute’s future. 


f Kaysen and the trustees had chosen the first 
model—that is, built the social science program 
around a core of celebrated savants—then they 

might well have avoided the firestorm of the past 
year. Their decision to give the new program a 
specific mission, and then to make the uncon- 
vincing assertion that Robert Bellah had been cho- 
sen by using the same standards of scholarship ap- 
plied to professors in other schools, made the 
conflagration inevitable. The crucial disagreement 
was over the way new knowledge is created in the 
social sciences. Kaysen and the trustees felt that 
the Institute could make a unique contribution to 
scholarship and, not incidentally, show that it had 
not outlived its purpose by bringing together active 
imaginative scholars with closely related interests 
into a critical mass that would generate new 
knowledge. Kaysen’s goal was not to convert the 
Institute into a RAND-like bastion of relevance 
but rather to revitalize the Institute by bringing to 
it a thriving new area of research. “What you have 
here,” says Freeman Dyson, “is a group of distin- 
guished, older gentlemen who are very con- 
servative academically. Kaysen came here with a 
mandate to start a new school. The real question is 
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Robert Bellah 


whether he’s going too fast. I don’t think so. It’s 
important that we take risks, and I like the idea 
that the school of social sciences will make the In- 
stitute attractive to people who are interested in 
the modern world and what makes it tick.” 

The biggest risk Kaysen faced—and still faces—is 
that his decision to move ahead with the social 
sciences in the face of opposition from a majority 
of the faculty has seriously damaged the Institute’s 
delicate watchworks. Some. professors feel that the 
overruling of the faculty’s vote destroys the ideal 
of the Institute as a collegium of scholars and 
makes it instead four completely independent fief- 
doms. Michael Atiyah, an English mathematician, 
left the Institute. last summer to accept a Royal 
Society Fellowship at Oxford, giving as one reason 
the unpleasant working environment. Armand Bo- 
rel has told friends that he recently had an offer to 
go to Paris and wonders if he should have taken it. 
The publication of confidential letters of recom- 
mendation and the public display of animosity has 
certainly hurt the Institute’s reputation in the aca- 
demic community. If Carl Kaysen does leave the 
Institute under the cloud of the current rancor, it is 
hard to imagine that anyone would be eager to 
succeed him in superintending what could become 
an academic graveyard. 

What the Institute for Advanced Study continues 
to do well, and what is not done on the same scale 
anywhere else, is to bring together one hundred 
and fifty visiting members, who are the brightest 
young scholars in the world, and get out of their 
way. The year or two of uninterrupted research 
has given such men as Albert Szent-Györgyi, 


George Wald, and Hideki Yukawa (to name only 
Nobel laureates) the opportunity to consolidate 
their work at crucial points in their careers. In 
mathematics, the Institute operates as the world 
clearing house for new discoveries. Virtually every 
important mathematician in the world (with the 
exception of those in the Soviet Union and China) 


has come to Princeton at one time or another. It is 


difficult to measure how far the ripples begun at 
the. Institute have spread, but it is revealing that 
one of the major new ideas of our times, Noam 
Chomsky’s transformational grammar, received an 
assist when Chomsky came to Princeton for a year 
of study at the age of thirty. 

So far, at least, little of the heavy furniture-mov- 
ing by the intellectual hotel’s permanent guests has 
disturbed the temporary visitors. This year visiting 
mathematicians are working on everything from 
differential topology to “discrete subgroups of real 
and p-adic Lie groups”; historians are working on 
Roman numismatics and modern European his- 
tory; physicists are working on astro-, particle, 
plasma, and mathematical physics; social scientists 
are working on psycholinguistics and Buddhism 
and shamanism in Tibet. In other offices, however, 
there are still men sitting quietly, waiting for Carl 
Kaysen to make his next move. Ironically, Robert 
Bellah never took his hard-won professorship this 
year. His daughter died suddenly last April; that 
tragedy and the humiliation he had suffered at the 
hands of the Institute caused him to stay at Berke- 
ley. Kaysen and Geertz are once again looking for 
another social scientist. This time the search will 
be harder. O 
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THE 
OLD 
WOMEN 
OF 

THE 
SHORE 





by Pablo Neruda 


Translated by 
Alastair Reid 


To the grave sea come the old women 
with shawls knotted round them, 
on frail and brittle feet. 


They sit themselves on the shore 
without changing eyes or hands, 
without changing clouds or silence. 


The obscene sea breaks and scrapes, 
slides down trumpeting mountains, 
shakes out its bulls’ beards. 


The unruffled women sitting 
as though in a glass boat 
look at the savaging waves. 


Where are they going, where have they been? 
they come from every corner, 
they come from our own life. 


Now they have the ocean, 
the cold and burning emptiness, 
the solitude full of flames. 


They come out of all the past, 
from houses which once were fragrant, 
from burnt-out twilights. 


They watch or don’t watch the sea, 
they scrawl marks with a stick, 
and the sea wipes out their calligraphy. 


The old women rise and go 
on their delicate birds’ feet, 
while the great roistering waves 
roll nakedly on in the wind. 




















by Helen Bevington | 
They were lofty in their search for beth, Cecily, and a son, John. Then Jane Colt died. 
something or in their singular view of More’s second wife, Mistress Alice Middleton, was 


a widow and a scold, a dull-hearted woman older 
than he, with whom he lived content, often adjur- 
ing her to be merry. 


life, never toplofty. 








Sir Thomas More 


The word for him is festivitas. Yet his life, had 
someone else lived it, would seem calamitous, un- 
bearably tragic. 

He lived for fifty-seven years and then was put 
to death. Through his refusal to support Henry 
VIII in his claim to be Supreme Head of the 
Church in England or to sign the Oath of Suprem- 
acy which went, More said, against his conscience 
and would imperil his soul, More was found guilty 
of high treason and beheaded at the Tower of 
London, July 6, 1535. Afterward his head was ex- 
posed on London Bridge till his daughter Margaret 
took it down and carried it home to preserve in 
spices till she died. Perhaps it was buried with her. 
He was a peaceable and loving man, a just and 
equable man, but for putting God before his king 
Henry had him murdered. 

Only Margaret knew of his punishing his body 
with whips to subdue it, the cords knotted to tame 
$ his flesh till the blood came. It was she who 
é washed the hair shirt he wore next to his skin. In 
his youth More had longed for the monastic life, 
boots and for four years lived with the monks of Char- 
3 terhouse in London, tempted to take the final 
E vows. He longed for that peace. Instead: he re- 











Eri turned to the world, went courting at-the house of 
B John Colt, who had three daughters, and, though 
E most attracted to the middle girl, married the el- 
5 dest, Jane, lest she be hurt if rejected for her sister. 

Jane became the “little wife” he so faithfully 
loved, the mother of his children, Margaret, Eliza- 
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Merry. The word stayed ever on More’s tongue 
and in his heart. To Dame Alice he said, “I pray 
you with my children be merry in God.” From the 
Tower during the last fifteen months of his life, he 
wrote to Margaret, “I beseech Him make you all 
merry in the hope of Heaven.” The day before his 
execution he sent her the hair shirt and a letter 
written with a piece of coal: “Tomorrow I long to 
go to God; it were a day very meet and conve- 
nient for me.” 

On the morrow as he climbed the scaffold, 
which was weak and ready to fall, More said, “I 
pray you, Master Lieutenant, see me safe up, and 
for my coming down let me shift for myself.” By 
light words he took his leave. Without solemnity, 
with courtesy and compassion for others, with a 
cheerful serene face and three jests on the scaffold 
he went to die, speaking to the executioner, “Pluck 
up thy spirits, man, and be not afraid to do thine 
office. My neck is very short.” He removed his 
beard from the block, “for it at least hath not of- 
fended the king.” 

The test of a man in the Utopia is the way he 
dies. Those who die “merrily and full of good 
hope, for them no man mourneth.” They are 
praised for their merry death and monuments are 
erected to them. More showed how it was done. 
He died as he had lived. 

William Roper, More’s son-in-law and husband 
to Margaret, attempted to measure his shining 
worth. In the sixteen years of living in More’s ge- 
nial house and being daily conversant with him, 
said Roper, “I could never perceive him as much 
as once in a fume.” 

He was never angry. His character was marked 
by kindness. As described by Erasmus (who loved 
that tranquillity he himself couldn’t find and loved 
More, who had enough for both), he was of me- 
dium height, fair complexion, auburn hair, thin 
beard, blue-gray eyes, his face alight, forever break- 
ing into a smile, merry of word and manner. Quar- 
rels were unknown in his hospitable house. He 
loved gaiety and wit (but not at another’s ex- 
pense), and in fits of laughter ruled his household. 
His gift for friendship was immense. He had an 
easiness that made him forget even the gravest in- 
juries. 

John Aubrey in Brief Lives calls More “extraor- 
dinary facetious.” One night when More was rid- 
ing with friends, suddenly he crossed himself and 
cried out, “Jesu Maria! doe not you see that pro- 
digious Dragon in the skye?” They all looked but 
nobody could see it. Then one did spy it, and the 
rest promptly saw it too. Everybody saw it. 
“Whereas there was no such phantome,” says Au- 
brey. He tells of a time when Roper came to 








Helen Bevington is a critic and scholar. These excerpts 
are drawn from her latest book, Beautiful Lofty People, 
to be published this month. 
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More’s house with a proposal to marry one of his 
daughters. More led the young man into the bed- 
chamber where, since it was morning, two of them 
lay still asleep. Taking the sheet by the corner and 
whipping it off, More revealed the girls lying on 
their backs, their smocks up to their armpits. Thus 
awakened, they stirred and turned on their bellies. 
“Quoth Roper, ‘I have seen both sides, and so 
gave a patt on the buttock he made choice of, 
sayeing, ‘Thou art mine. ” You can still hear the 
laughter at that wooing. 

More’s favorite jest, told him by his father, he 
would repeat to tease the females in his house: “A 
good Woman (as the old Philosopher observeth) is 
but like one Ele put in a bagge amongst 500 
Snakes, and if a man should have the luck to 
grope out that one Ele from all the snakes, yet he 
hath at best a wet Ele by the Taile.” 

In a letter to his children More wrote, “If ever I 
flogged you, it was but with a peacock’s tail.” By 
giving them the greatest praise in the world, which 
is approval, he taught them and made them love 
learning—the son and the three daughters, who 
studied with their father Greek and Latin, logic, 
philosophy, theology, astronomy. (They learned the 
Greek alphabet by shooting bows and arrows at 
the letters.) As one would expect, he believed in 
the equality of the sexes. “Both are reasonable 
beings,” he said, “suited equally for those studies 
by which reason is cultivated.” 

Incredulous and amazed, Erasmus viewed More’s 
happy family life that grew to contain some twenty 
members: “There is not any man living so affec- 
tionate to his children as he, and he loveth his old 
wife as if she were a girl of fifteen.” In this com- 
modious house in Chelsea, Holbein is said to have 
stayed three years. Erasmus, a difficult guest who 
spoke no English, loathed the smell of fish and the 
taste of English beer, wrote The Praise of Folly 
while laid up with lumbago and dedicated it to his 
beloved friend: “I chose to amuse myself with a 
praise of folly [moria] because of your name of 
More, which comes as close to the word for folly 
as you are far from the thing itself.” Erasmus said, 
“We had but one soul between us.” His praise of 
More became a litany. 

Besides this huge family, More kept a noisy col- 
lection of birds and animals inside the house and 
in the garden—a monkey, rabbits, a fox, a ferret, a 
weasel. On all of life he lavished love; he found 
joy in everything; his festivitas never forsook him. 
And since his fate was to die a martyr and be 
made a saint, thank God he was a merry one. 


Ben Jonson, Walker 


In the summer of 1618, Ben Jonson, forty-six, 
weighing nearly twenty stone (280 pounds), walked 
the four hundred miles from London to 
Edinburgh. Francis Bacon had told him he should 
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go on poetic feet, dactyls and spondees, but Jonson 
chose to lumber off on two feet of his own. It took 
him a month, traveling the North Road through 
Yorkshire and Northumberland, and at Durham 
he stopped to buy a new pair of shoes. 

One day his huge bulky figure, “my mountain 
belly and my rocky face,” turned up at Hawthorn- 
den, an estate seven miles from Edinburgh. (John 
Aubrey said he had one eye lower and bigger than 
the other. Thomas Dekker said his face looked like 
a rotten russet apple when it was bruised. A most 
ungodly face, Dekker said.) There he stayed two or 
three weeks, talking his head off and drinking 
Drummond’s excellent wine. “Swell me a bowl 
with lusty wine,” Jonson probably recited, 


I drink as I would write 
In flowing measure, filled with flame and sprite 


and drank the cellar dry. Drink was an element in 
which he lived, observed his host afterward. 

William Drummond waited under a sycamore 
tree when Jonson arrived. According to legend, 
Drummond cried, “Welcome, welcome, royal Ben!” 
to which Jonson promptly replied, “Thank ye, 
thank ye, Hawthornden.” From that moment, 
Drummond, a polite, gentle, earnest, sober bach- 
elor in his thirties, had but to listen—what else 
could he do? He was no match for Ben. In tireless 
monologue the great London poet (pensioned by 
King James and in effect the first poet laureate) 
aired his views, gossiped about everyone of impor- 
tance, told bawdy tales, roared, reminisced about 
his love affairs (“O, if a man could restrain the 
fury of his gullet and groin”), called his wife a 
shrew but honest whom he had not “bedded with” 
for five years, and launched at length upon the 
story of his life. 

“A bragger,” said Drummond to himself and 
wrote it into his notebook. 

Jonson in his cups spoke ill of everybody. He 
declared that Spenser’s stanzas pleased him not 
(“Spenser writ no language”), Shakespeare wanted 
art, Donne deserved hanging for not keeping of ac- 
cent and would perish. He cursed Petrarch. He ad- 
vised Drummond to abandon poetry, being too 
simple a man to practice it. 

“In his merry humour,” noted Drummond, “he 
was wont to name himself ‘The Poet.’ ” 

Jonson hated bricklaying, he announced, and 
music with his meals. He liked couplets. When 
Drummond showed him his large scholar’s library, 
“Read Quintilian!” thundered Ben. He gossiped 
about the late Queen, who never saw herself after 
she became old in a true looking glass. “They 
painted her and sometimes would vermilion her 
nose.” 

Shaking with laughter, his belly bouncing at his 
own wit (“Room! room! make room for the 
bouncing Belly. Hail, hail, plump paunch!”), he 


told about a man who lit his pipe with a ballad 
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and next day had a singing in his head. About a 
man who let his hair grow long to see if it would 
go to seed. About a lady who so admired a Mr. 
Dod, a Puritan preacher, that she asked her hus- 
band if she might lie with Mr. Dod and so. con- 
ceive by him a heavenly angel or a saint. Per- 
mission was granted. When the infant of this union 
was born, it came into the world just an ordinary 
child. 

As hospitality required, the weary Drummond 
held his tongue and passed the canary. After his 
guest weaved off to bed having ranted the night 
away (unaware all this loose talk was being care- 
fully recorded), Drummond stayed up to write the 
lot into his journal—the gossip, the scandal, the 
nonsense—which ironically was published after his 
death as Conversations. At times he sounds jarred 
and offended, like a man who has lost sleep, en- 
dured and heard too much. When the visit was at 
last over and Jonson on his merry way, he turned 
again to his notes. 

“He is a great lover and praiser of himself,” 
wrote Drummond, calling him a few more names: 
a disparager, a dissembler, a blasphemer, one who 
would rather lose a friend than a jest, “a con- 
temner and scorner of others.” 
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“By God, ’tis good,” was Ben Jonson’s own view 
of his poetry (and of himself), “and if you like’t, 
you may.” But how did he get his 280 pounds the 
four hundred miles back to London? He walked. 


Sydney Smith, A Nice Person 


Sydney Smith was a nice person. Since he him- 
self defined what a nice person is, it is plain to see 
that the definition fits: 


A nice person is neither too tall nor too short, 
looks clean and cheerful, has no prominent feature, 
makes no difficulties, is never misplaced, sits bodkin 
[wedged between two others], is never foolishly af- 
fronted, and is void of affectations. . . . 

A nice person is clear of little, trumpery passions, 
acknowledges superiority, delights in talent, shelters 
humility, pardons adversity, forgives deficiency, re- 
spects all men’s rights, never stops the bottle, is 
never long and never wrong, always knows the day 
of the month, the name of every body at table, and 
never gives pain to any human being. . . . 

A nice person never knocks over wine or melted 
butter, does not tread upon the dog’s foot, or mo- 
lest the family cat, eats soup without noise, laughs 
in the right place, and has a watchful and attentive 
eye. 


To my taste, Sydney Smith is one of the nicest 
persons who ever lived. Of the men I wish I had 
known—Montaigne, Sir Thomas More, Mr. White 
of Selborne—he is of their gracious company. Like 
More, he was mighty facetious. Like Montaigne he 
was scandalously serene. Unlike Gilbert White he 
had no relish for the country (“It is a kind of 
healthy grave”), but, finding no alternative, spent 
twenty years on a three-hundred-acre farm in 
Yorkshire dependably cheerful, in love with his 
wife, never dull, happy and at peace. He fitted 
two of his donkeys with antlers to look like deer. 
He thanked God who had made him poor that he 
had made him merry. He wrote to Lady Holland: 
“If my lot be to crawl, I will crawl contentedly; if 
to fly, I will fly with alacrity; but as long as I can 
possibly avoid it I will never be unhappy.” 

By his definition, a nice person is not called 
upon to be amusing. It is an added attraction. 
Charles Greville in his Diary says if there was a 
fault in Sydney Smith it was that he was too 
amusing. People expected to die laughing when he 
spoke and nearly did. Seldom could they recall af- 
terward what made them laugh, only that they 
panted and cried for mercy. With a strong sense of 
the ridiculous, he was funny, hilarious, a Falstaff 
(never a buffoon) who convulsed himself and 
roared with laughter. 

He put Tom Moore in hysterics, made him cry 
at breakfast and leave the table. Mrs. Siddons tried 
to resist him and keep her tragic dignity; she 
ended by flinging herself back in her chair in such 
a prolonged paroxysm that the company at dinner 
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was alarmed (though Sydney Smith doubted she 
ever really departed from tragedy. She used to stab 
the potatoes). 

At dinner parties the servants choked to hear 
him and ran from the room to hide their smiles. 
Sir James Mackintosh was reported red in the face 
rolling on the floor in fits of laughter. His sayings 
sent Queen Victoria into spasms when they were 
repeated to her—admittedly not a fair test of wit, 
Smith would agree. Even when he attempted to be 
serious, he was likely to be misunderstood. Once 
while he was saying grace before dinner, a young 
lady at the table laughed out loud: “Oh, Mr. 
Smith, you are always so amusing!” 

He was so amusing that he was invited to meet 
himself. An absent-minded acquaintance, Lord 
Dudley, stopped him on the street and said, “Dine 
with me today, and I will get Sydney Smith to 
meet you.” Smith confessed the temptation to 
accept was great, but he had another engage- 
ment. 

He easily forgave a piece of absent-mindedness 
as a man able to forget his own name: 

“I knocked at a door in London; asked, ‘Is Mr. 
B. at home?’ 

“Yes, sir, pray what name shall I say?’ 

“What name? what name? Ay, that is the ques- 
tion. What is my name? .. . At last, to my great 
relief, it flashed across me that I was Sydney 
Smith.” 

He told about a forgetful clergyman (himself?) 
who jogged along the road one day till he came to 
a turnpike. 

“What is to pay?” 

“Pay, sir, for what?” 

“Why, for my horse, to be sure.” 

“Your horse, sir? What horse? There is no horse, 
sir.” 

“No horse? God bless me!” said the clergyman, 
looking down between his legs. “I thought I was 
on horseback.” 

He laughed and he chose to laugh. Sydney 
Smith believed in happiness as a necessary choice, 
the real object of existence, “the grammar of life,” 
then lived as if happiness were his to command, 
escaping any tendency to self-pity. It was only 
common sense to be happy, to accept the obliga- 
tion not to be unhappy. 

“The world is full of all sorts of sorrows and 
miseries—and I think it is better never to have 
been born,” he wrote Lady Holland on the death 
of her young daughter. “But when evils have hap- 
pened turn away your mind from them as soon as 
you can to everything of good which remains. 
Most people grieve as if grief were a duty, or a 
pleasure, but all who can control it should control 
ats? 

He spoke in certain knowledge of what grief is, 
out of his own griefs. Two of his children died in 
infancy (he who adored children and wished he 

























could afford to have twenty; who hoped his daugh- 
ter Saba would be born with one eye so that he 
might never lose her). His son Wyndham grew up 
to misbehave so abominably his father refused to 
mention his name. In his will, Sydney Smith left 
him an allowance of £200 a year on condition that 
Wyndham keep away from his mother’s house and 
leave her alone. The terrible tragedy in his life was 
the death at twenty-four of his other son, Douglas. 
If he never fully recovered from that bitter loss, he 
let no one share his pain. The fits of black depres- 
sion that attacked him Sydney Smith suffered in 
private; his low spirits he kept to himself. His jest- 
ing advice was: “Short views of human life—not 
further than dinner or tea.” 

Short views of life, that was it: words against 
woe. “Take short views—hope for the best—trust in 


God.” Never give way to melancholy. Never listen 


to music in a minor key. Never extort friendship 
with a cocked pistol. Live as well as you dare. The 
question is, are you happy now? Are you likely to 
remain so till this evening? 

No one could call Sydney Smith shy (Harriet 
Martineau, who was deaf, said he talked like the 
great bell of St. Paul’s). Yet he had cured himself 
of shyness by two discoveries: 

1. “That all mankind were not solely employed 
in observing me.” 

2. “That shamming was no use, that the world 
was very clearsighted and soon estimated a man at 
his just value.” 

A comfortable house was one source of happi- 
ness (“It ranks immediately after health and a 
good conscience”). A good digestion was part of 
the secret, since “character, talents, virtues, and 
qualities, are powerfully affected by beef, mutton, 
pie-crust, and rich soups.” Indigestion caused most 
of the miseries of body and mind. A man might 
sink in despair after eating lobster. “In the same 
manner old friendships are destroyed by toasted 
cheese.” 

This is impressive comment from one known as 
a table wit, because he was generally funny at din- 
ner, which fed his sense of humor. Yet he thrived 
on banter, not on monologue that he found uncivil 
and tedious. He loved to talk as well as eat and 
used to hold on to his plate to keep the servants 
from snatching it away. 

“You must take a walk on an empty stomach,” a 
doctor told him once when he was ill. 

“Whose?” he inquired. 

Having decided to abstain from strong drink, he 
listed for Lady Holland the advantages of doing 
so: “Ist, sweet sleep; having never known what 
sleep was I sleep like a baby or a ploughboy. If I 
wake, no needless terror, no black views of life, 
but pleasing hope and pleasing recollection. . . . If 
I dream, it is not of lyons and tygers, but of 
Love—and Tithes. 2ndly, I can take longer walks 
and make greater exertions without fatigue. My 





Three Nice People 


understanding is improved, and I comprehend Po- 
litical Economy. . . . Only one evil ensues from it: 
I am in such extravagant spirits that I must lose 
blood, or look out for some one who will bore and 
depress me. Pray leave off wine.” 

As for old age when he reached it, Sydney 
Smith found the last years not unlike the rest, on 
the whole agreeable. “I am quite well, enjoying 
life, and ready for death,” he wrote his friend 
Lady Grey. He continued to be amusing and 
amused, much given to talking, laughing, and 
noise. He refused to live with death in his heart. 

“It is a bore, I admit, to be past seventy,” but at 
seventy-three: “My animal spirits do not desert 
me.” At seventy-four: “I can neither walk nor 
breathe, but in other particulars am well.” 

Shortly before he died in that year, Sydney 
Smith made a final report, or perhaps it was a tes- 
timonial: “I am, upon the whole, a happy man, 
have found the world an entertaining place, and 
am thankful to providence for the part allotted to 
me in it.” 

A gracious word of thanks from a fast forgiver. 

He had called Daniel Webster a steam engine in 
trousers, Macaulay a book in breeches. Sydney 
Smith was a nice person in a cassock. DO 
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KANSAS 
CITY 


MODERN 


Growing pains and pleasures 
by Harper Barnes 


“KANSAS CITY - ONE OF THE FEW 
LIVABLE CITIES LEFT,” read the bill- 
boards. But builders and developers are 
perpetrating ugly as well as good works 
in this Missouri metropolis of tree- and 
statue-lined boulevards, of stockyards, 
shameless politics, and roisterous jazz 


clubs of old. 


66 what hurt Kansas City was the in- 
vention of the rubber tire,” drawled 
Jay B. Dillingham as he leaned his 

considerable length back against an ancient roll- 
top desk that looked big enough to sleep in. Dil- 
lingham gazed out the window of his Livestock Ex- 
change Building office at the rotting wooden 
ramps, pens, and viaducts of the old stockyards, 
spread like an abandoned amusement park across 
the flat bottomlands below the bluffs of the city. 

“The cattle business doesn’t depend on the rail- 
road anymore, so now you can have feedlots any 
place you can have a road. You grow that new va- 
riety of Kansas milo in a circle around the lot, 
harvest the milo and feed it to the cattle where 
they stand, slaughter them where they are fed, 
pack the product, and ship it out, with no wasted 
weight. 

“It’s called progress, but, as the hen says, it may be 
breakfast to you but it’s a pain in the ass to me.” 

Kansas City, once the second largest meat-pack- 
ing center in the country, has become primarily an 
auction point for young, grass-fed cattle that are 
taken elsewhere to be fattened and slaughtered. 
Swift, Armour, and virtually all the other meat- 
packers have been lured from the stockyards by 
nonunion labor or cheaper methods in smaller 
Midwestern cities and towns, and by those comput- 
erized meat factories called feedlots. These days, a 
Kansas City strip steak in a Kansas City restaurant 
may well have come from Omaha, Nebraska, or 
Greeley, Colorado. 
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Kansas City stockyards 


Downstairs from Dillingham’s office, the Golden 
Ox still serves Kansas City beef, but you can’t go 
there at lunch anymore and see dust-caked cow- 
boys and meat-packers splattered with gore eating 
elbow to elbow with bankers and lawyers in their 
Woolf Brothers worsteds. Across the street, the 
venerable Stockyards bar and hotel, with its sign 
outlined by a cracked neon lariat faded to the 
color of a dead eye, is closed for the duration. 

That is just fine with many Kansas Citians, who 
want to talk to you about the magnificent Oriental 
collection at the Nelson Gallery of Art, or the ele- 
gant new Alameda Plaza Hotel with the “world’s 
largest man-made waterfall,” and would just as 
soon forget about cows except for once a year, 
when the American Royal Livestock Show comes 
to town and becomes the occasion for cattle and 
hog judging, a horse show, a splendiferous parade, 
and a society ball (although not the society ball). 
One civic and cultural leader, a charming woman 
who virtually alone saved the city’s symphony or- 
chestra from disintegrating, looked at me with a 
long, frozen wince when I told her I wanted to 
write about the stockyards and said quietly, “Oh, I 
wish you wouldn’t.” 

But Dillingham, a tanned, gray-haired man who 
is president of the Kansas City Stockyards Com- 
pany, wryly distributes bumper stickers reading 
COWTOWN USA and sometimes muses about the 
cattle business coming back. “I wonder what will 
happen if there really is a serious gasoline short- 
age?” he asked. “There used to be thirteen railroad 





Country Club Plaza 


lines coming in here. The rails may be a little 
rusty, but they are still there.” 

Kansas City is a product of railroads, cows, the 
wheatlands to the west, and a fortuitous bend in 
the Missouri River. Steaming upstream from the 
Mississippi and. St. Louis, four hundred river miles 
to the east, a boat would travel a meandering but 
essentially due-westward route until it reached a 
natural rock levee just below the Missouri’s con- 
fluence with the shallow Kansas River, known col- 
loquially as “the Kaw.” 

At that point, the river bends precipitously and 
wanders off in the direction of the Dakotas; so 
Kansas City was as far west as you could go by 
water without also going north. In the nineteenth 
century, the landing became a connecting point for 
the nearby settlements of Independence and West- 
port, where wagon trains assembled for the Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Santa Fe Trails. Kansas City 
grew on the bluffs above. 

The land is a jumble of hills and ravines and 
limestone outcroppings. Kansas City had cable cars 
before San Francisco, and it used to be a standing 
joke that if you flattened out the city it would en- 
tirely cover the adjoining states of Kansas and 
Missouri. 

The early municipal plan called for residential 
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areas to be built on the hills and ridges, with the 
valleys to be left untouched as parks. Much of the 
parkland is still there, long cool slices of green 
running like streams through the city—at least 
through Kansas City, Missouri. Neighboring Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, is a rather dingy municipality of 
more than 100,000 inhabitants, many of them de- 
scendants of Eastern Europeans who came in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries to 
work in the booming stockyards. It is hemmed in 
by looming grain elevators and industrial smoke- 
stacks and underlaid with after-hours joints. 

To the south of both cities are the suburbs, at 
least the older and more fashionable ones. In what 
was seen here as a classic display of Eastern pro- 
vincialism, the New York Times Book Review once 
accompanied a front-page review of Mr. Bridge, 
Evan S. Connell’s sardonic portrait of drowsy af- 
fluence in the so-called Country Club district, with 
a photo of a peeling Victorian house on a bleak 
and blasted plain. 

Actually, architecture in the Country Club dis- 
trict runs more toward Tudor, Spanish, or Colo- 
nial, and the elms, oaks, and evergreens are so 
thick that some areas are almost gloomy with 
them; a boon in the summer, when the tempera- 
ture hits ninety about brunch time. Visitors who 
assume they have come to Dodge City are startled 
to find one of America’s most beautiful residential 
sections. 

The Country Club district was built by a tough- 
willed Kansas farm boy named Jesse Clyde Nich- 
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ols who went off to Harvard on a scholarship and, 
in the early 1900s, started building large houses on 
farm and wilderness land south of Brush Creek, 
fifty blocks from the river and thirty-five or forty 
from downtown. He bought tons of Italian replicas 
of classical and Renaissance statues and fountains 
and planted one every few blocks along—or in the 
middle of—the streets, which began to curve and 
curlicue back on themselves as the district marched 
to the west and across the state line into Johnson 
County, Kansas. 

On a fifty-five-acre tract just north of Brush 
Creek, Nichols built one of the country’s first shop- 
ping centers. The Country Club Plaza, begun in 
the early 1920s, is a startling Spanish-Moorish ap- 
parition, with gargoyles, mosaics, and minarets, in- 
tricate ironwork gates and lacy balconies and a 
replica of the Giralda tower in Seville. Nichols 
leased the shops, but he kept an eye on the tills, 
since he also got a percentage. The Country Club 
district now includes almost fifty developments and 
covers more than six thousand acres. 

As modern real estate developers go, the J. C. 
Nichols Company, now run by J. C.’s son Miller, is 
still among America’s more tasteful. But the com- 
pany, like many others, is now putting up standard 
Mansard-roofed two-car-garage subdivisions and 
white-brick high-rise apartment buildings with 
swimming pools and the names of English manors. 
The streets still curve, but there are not always a 
lot of trees, and the Nichols Company seems fresh 
out of Florentine Cupids. 


ocial life in the Country Club district and in a 

j few, mostly contiguous enclaves elsewhere, is 

chronicled in a remarkably well-edited, if 
rather quaint, weekly publication called The Inde- 
pendent. The Independent has been around since 
1899 and bills itself as “America’s Oldest Society 
Journal,” although one staffer confided that “a 
magazine in Palm Beach also claims that dis- 
tinction.” 

For the social climber, getting one’s name for 
the first time in an issue of The Independent, along 
with hundreds of other names, means at the very 
least that one has slipped through that ineluctably 
stubborn membrane between middle-class and 
upper-middle-class. The slick pages of The Inde- 
pendent are filled with photos, advertisements, and 
short features, fairly often beginning with such tra- 
ditional lines as “It’s a boy for. . .” or “June nup- 
tials have been announced by . . .”; and the Ju- 
nior League, the Young Matrons, the Westport 
Garden Club (la creme de la crème), the proper 
charities, and the acceptable sororities are all well 
represented. But the prototypical Independent item 
seems to begin, “Just back from a sun-filled two 
weeks in Greece. . .” or “Visiting with his cousin in 
Bar Harbor. Maine. . .” as if one imnortant attribute 


of socialites in Kansas City is that they spend as 
much time as possible elsewhere. 

The editor and publisher of The Independent is 
Mrs. Gleed Gaylord, a tiny, perky widow of sixty- 
six who has put out the magazine every week for 
the past thirty-five years. She lives in a steep- 
roofed, mid-Victorian house of burnt-red brick in a 
still fashionable area a few blocks northeast of the 
Country Club district. Mrs. Gaylord’s narrow, 
three-story house is filled with eighteenth-century 
antiques; indeed, as you sidle through the maze of 
furniture, you wonder whether you are in some 
museum dusted daily by the Colonial Dames. 
Then, with something just on the demure side of a 
chortle, Mrs. Gaylord pops open the door of a 
massive hand-carved fruitwood armoire and you 
discover that she has installed about a thousand 
dollars’ worth of stereo equipment in it. 

First, a tour of the downstairs: “We have our 
little dinner parties in this room ... notice the 
bronze doré chandelier . . . pardon me? . . . that’s 
D-O-R-E, with a little accent, isn’t that aigu?.. . 
and of course the Sheraton table and the French 
cane chairs . . .” Then-we settled onto damask in 
the living room. Mrs. Gaylord was wearing a 
handsome navy-blue-and-white checked suit (a size 
six, I am told) with a matching scarf that flowed 
across her left shoulder. Her lips and fingernails 
were deep red and her grayish-white hair puffed 
gently back from her forehead. 

I asked, “To a lot of people on the coasts, the phrase 
‘Kansas City society’ inspires a certain amount of con- 
descending mirth. Is this a provincial town?” 

“Not at all,” she replied in three clipped syl- 
lables. “To begin with, didn’t it used to be true 
that people from the East and West coast didn’t go 
inland at all, didn’t go to the Heart of America? 
Now they’re going to cities like Dallas and Hous- 
ton, fabulous cities that used to be nothing but 
dust holes. 

“Also, I can’t tell you how many families here 
have homes on Martha’s Vineyard or Nantucket. 
We go to Boston, we go to New York. We would 
be dead if we didn’t.” 

Her eyes gazed past me out the side window at 
ivy curling sleepily down from a portico. 

“There is tremendous culture here within the 
top-drawer circle. It’s not really snobbish—not that 
Boston kind of snobbish, but it’s very much the 
same kettle of fish. Our Jewel Ball is very closely 
guarded as far as our debutantes are concerned. 
The Kansas City Country Club is the country club; 
Father Gaylord (that’s what I called my father-in- 
law) was a charter member. Now, of course, the 
Country Club is being remodeled and it’s some- 
thing of a mess. The old guard there didn’t want 
the changes. They didn’t want another junior din- 
ing room, they didn’t want another cabana. I do 
not agree with them. I say we must move with the 


timec ” 






“Mrs. Gaylord,” I said, “of course I am inter- 
ested in Kansas City society”’—she nodded abruptly 
with a smile of certitude—“but the thing I find 
most fascinating about this city is its rowdy past. 
Do you find that sort of thing distasteful?” 
= She let out a whoop. “Oh my goodness Noooo! 
= Why, that’s all a part of our heritage.” 
ae. “You know,” she said, settling back slightly and 
; lowering her voice, “I have a lovely Annie Cham- 
bers mirror upstairs, a marvelous floor-to-ceiling 
- cheval mirror that I bought from Annie after she 
retired, when she was on her last legs and needed 
E money.” For several decades on either side of the 
as turn of the century, Annie Chambers had been the 
; madam of a famous plush-and-mahogany gen- 
tleman’s club and whorehouse that flourished in a 
once fashionable section of downtown. “Oh, I must 
tell you,” said Martha Gaylord, “Father Gaylord 
was quite a rascal and when he would come to the 
house and chance to pass that mirror, he would 
give it a little salute.” She demonstrated with a 
quick snap of her tiny hand. “Can you imagine, in 
= my house?” She laughed. “Oh he was a real clip- 
i per, Father Gaylord.” 








“A 

zis n Main Street, about halfway from the 
- | Country Club Plaza to downtown, in a 
a neighborhood of nondescript apartment 
a houses, automobile and furniture dealers, and 
ig trash-food restaurants, is a large red neon sign that 
fe reads, in part: MILTON’S TAP ROOM . . . HOME OF 
pe: 100 ENTERTAINERS. 

Pe; Milton’s. last name is Morris and the rest of the 
Raes sign is left over from the 1950s, when Milton had 
an an all-jazz jukebox with one hundred selections. 


Now there is an expensive stereo system and 
stacked and canted on shelves behind the bar are 
hundreds of jazz albums, part of Milton’s private 
collection of several thousand. Hanging over the 
cash register is a spangled sign reading, NO 
REQUESTS PLEASE . . . LIKE MAN, IT’S FREE. As I en- 
tered, the stereo was playing an old record by a 
dead trumpeter: Clifford Brown on “Cherokee.” 
Milton is in his sixties now, thinned terribly 
from diabetes, and plain soda has replaced the 
quart of Scotch he drank every day for almost 
forty years. (“I'd be behind the bar, I’d drink three 
or four Scotch and sodas an hour. It ain’t hard to 
put away that much, man, it ain’t hard.”) He still 
smokes long, banded Bering cigars and his voice 
still grates simultaneously from his nose and the 
side. of his mouth. I’ve known him for seventeen 
years and yet it remains a little disquieting to find 
the last of the Broadway sharpies thirty-odd blocks 
- from the Missouri River. - 
“Maaaaan,” Milton told me, “if you’re a metro- 
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weren't even here. Hell, at one time we had the 
broads serving lunch naked in this town. We don’t 
have to go that far again but what I say is, don’t 
open up, grow up.” 

Milton jammed his cigar in a corner of his fight- 
promoter grin, puffed on it twice, and jerked it out 
again. “You know the trouble with this town? Ev- 
ery time a Democratic stronghold develops, the 
Kansas City Star runs a freeway through it. Hell, 
they been the only paper in town for thirty years 
and they think they own the place.” 

For more than twenty years, Milton Morris’ dark 
vault of a bar has been a way station for white 
suburban kids who sensed there had once been 
some ineffable richness to this city and that if any 
of it still existed, Milton would know where. It was 
as if the present city, stodgy, comfortable, sensitive 
about its image, was merely a palimpsest and un- 
derneath somewhere, etched in the past, was the 
city Edward Dahlberg had grown up in and writ- 
ten about in his exquisite autobiography, Because I 
Was Flesh: 


Kansas City is a vast inland city and its mar- 
velous river, the Missouri, heats the senses; the 
maple, alder, elm and cherry trees with which the 
town abounds are songs of desire. . . . It is a wild, 
concupiscent city, and few there are troubled about 
death until they age or are sick. Only those who 
know the ocean ponder death as they behold it, 
whereas those bound closely to the ground are 
more sensual. 


I asked Milton about the old days: did he know 
Charlie Parker? $ 

“Listen, Charlie Parker used to play at my club, 
the old Novelty Club down at Sixteenth and 
McGee. THey all used to play my club, all of 
them.” 

How about Harry Truman? 

“Harry Truman! Listen, when Truman was Pres- 
ident I called up the White House and got a gig 
there for Baby Lovett and Julia Lee. Just called up 
the White House. Hell, Harry and I go way back.” 


Milton grinned and stared into the murky distance. 


“Back in the old Pendergast days, Harry and I 
used to go down to the First Ward and steal votes 
together.” Milton slanted his head toward me and 
winked. He has run for Governor four times on a 
legalized gambling ticket, the first time as a publicity 
stunt for his bar but thereafter making respectable 
showings. 

In an article on Kansas City in his recent 
chronicle of the rich, The Right Places, Stephen 
Birmingham writes of the so-called Pendergast era: 


“During . . . his reign much of Kansas City life— > 


particularly its cultural life—slid into a slough of 
apathy and inactivity.” The statement is absurd, 
but it is a precise assessment of the way most of 
Kansas City’s WASP elite feel now—and felt then— 
about a breathtakingly crooked Irish-Catholic poli- 


tician named Tom Pendergast, who ran the city 


















like (as well as with) a machine through much of 
the 1920s and 1930s. 

True, Pendergast touched off an unprecedented 
boom in the construction of roads and tall build- 
ings, but his motivation was easily—and accu- 
rately—pinned to his ownership of the largest con- 
crete company in town. Pendergast went so far as 
to pave a two-mile stretch of tiny Brush Creek, to 
a width of up to seventy feet and a depth of eight 
inches, and there is some thought that there would 
not be a blade of grass standing within the old city 
limits if Big Tom had not been finally sent up for 
income tax evasion in 1939. 

Also, affluent Kansas Citians were not really 
comfortable with Harry Truman, Pendergast’s most 
illustrious protégé, until long after he had left the 
presidency and returned to nearby Independence, 
where, the worm of history having turned in his 
favor, he made his morning perambulations in the 
role of Grand Old Man. Although Truman severed 
his political ties with the machine early on, he held 
firm to his personal ones. This was most evident in 
January of 1945, when Truman, a bare three 
months from the presidency, flew to Kansas City 
in a military plane to attend Big Tom’s funeral. He 
was widely castigated. 

Tom Pendergast owned the largest wholesale li- 
quor distributorship in western Missouri. Under 
Pendergast and his equally corrupt predecessors, 
including his older brother Jim, Kansas City ran 
wide open for the first four decades of this century, 
right through Prohibition and the Depression, as if 
the Volstead Act and Black Thursday were odd 
customs of some Presbyterian kingdom vaguely to 
the east. And with liquor came clubs, and jazz. 


n May, 1936, a young New York journalist and 
musicologist named John Hammond made his 
first trip to Kansas City. Hammond, now an 

executive with Columbia Records, recalls that visit 
vividly: “I drove down to Kansas City from Chi- 
cago and the first night I never went to bed. I 
went straight to the Reno Club, where Basie was 
playing, and I stayed until four, when they closed. 
Then Basie and I went over to the Sunset Club to 
hear Joe Turner and Pete Johnson. We ended up at a 
joint on Eighteenth Street where Lester Young sat in 
with Clarence Johnson, the other, little-known 
boogie-woogie player named Johnson. It was the most 
exciting musical experience of my life.” 

By the mid-1930s, Hammond estimates, there 
were as many as fifty nightclubs in a district six or 
seven blocks wide, bounded on the north and 
south by Twelfth and Eighteenth Streets, with Vine 
Street crossing up through the center like a tele- 
phone pole. With a fair number of exceptions on 
both sides, the customers were white; the musicians 
and others who lived and worked in the district 
were black. 
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Crown Center 


Black migrations in America have tended to fol- 
low the railroad lines. For many Kansas City 
blacks, the routes north had been the Kansas City 
Southern and the MK&T (“the Katy”), both of 
which came up from the cotton fields of East 
Texas, homeland of Blind Lemon Jefferson and 
countless other itinerant country blues musicians. 
Their intense, pain-distilled folk art mingled in 
Kansas City with other, European-influenced black 
musics: the ragtime of James Scott of Kansas City, 
Kansas, and Scott Joplin of nearby Sedalia, Mis- 
souri, and to a lesser extent with New Orleans 
jazz. 

Kansas City grew up almost independent of the 
eastern third of the nation; its fingers stretched to 
the south and west, and even today, when Kansas 
Citians discuss other cities they admire, they talk 
of Atlanta, Dallas, Houston, or Denver. Kansas 
City jazz grew up in the same way, so that when 
Hammond began bringing Kansas City and kin- 
dred Southwestern musicians back to New York, 
listeners were startled at the richness of this 
strange, Galapagian hybrid. Musicians had known 
about it already. The grapevine told of that night 
in early 1934 when Coleman Hawkins, Fletcher 
Henderson’s head tenor man, had come to town 
and gotten himself blown off the stand at the 
Cherry Blossom in an all-night cutting contest with 
Ben Webster, Herschel Evans, and Lester Young. 
And the musicians, at least, knew exactly what was 
going on six or seven years later when a young 
man named Charlie Parker, the last and greatest of 
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the Kansas City sax men, made up modern jazz as 
he went along in after-hours jam sessions in Har- 
lem clubs. 


n Kansas City, the racial anger that has soured 
so much of American urban life is perhaps as 
intense as, but somehow seems less obvious 

than, in many other cities. Black opinion is divided 
on former police chief Clarence M. Kelley, who is 
credited by some with a significant lowering of the 
crime rate and condemned by others for condoning 
police brutality. The reasons for the relative racial 
peacefulness of Kansas City, Missouri, are partly 
Statistical. Only about one hundred thousand 
of its half-million residents are black (though 
blacks make up about half of the public school 
population). 

Girard T. Bryant, a black historian and longtime 
civil rights leader, says that “Kansas City whites 
can be as bigoted as any in the country.” But, he 
points out, the city’s land area—at 315 square miles 
it is one of the larger and less congested American 
cities—has permitted blacks to break out of the 
inner-city ghetto. 

“Also,” says Bryant, “although we have a couple 
of pretty awful housing projects, we have never 
been saddled with high-rise horrors like Pruitt-Igoe 
in St. Louis.” 

Kansas City is certainly one of the few Ameri- 
can cities where well-dressed whites drive regularly 
into the heart of the ghetto for lunch or dinner, 


mostly hot, spicy, pit-broiled barbecue at Gates’s, 
Sherman’s, or especially Arthur Bryant’s, where the 
crisp, chili-flavored spare ribs come with a mound 
of thin dill pickle slices and tap beer in mugs so 
cold the foamy head is flecked with ice. 

The streets of Kansas City are, by urban stan- 
dards, relatively safe. In most places outside the in- 
dustrial lowlands, the air is clean. What Kansas 
Citians call rush hour resembles the 10 A.M. lull in 
the East Coast megalopolis and you can drive from 
the suburbs to downtown in fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, although trying to make it by bus can take a 
lot longer. The middle-class population of the city, 
black and white, is still concentrated in one- and 
two-family homes, and the boulevards are wide 
and treelined. 

Rents generally are two-thirds of what they 
would be in Boston or New York and you still can 
buy a well-kept two-story house in a pleasant older 
neighborhood for under $30,000. People will tell 
you all this with pride, perhaps quoting the city’s 
latest billboard slogan: “KANSAS CITY—ONE OF THE 
FEW LIVABLE CITIES LEFT.” In the next breath, they 
will blurt out: “And we have more potential for 
growth than any city in America.” 

Nathan Stark, the board chairman of an ex- 
pensive urban renewal project called Crown Cen- 
ter, says that former mayor H. Roe Bartle has “an- 
nexed enough land to keep us in business for 
twenty-five to thirty years.” It is true that no cow 
pasture within thousand-megaton range was safe 
from Bartle, a huge man whose appetite for food was 
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apparently matched by his hunger for land. In 
1960, while mayor, Bartle sponsored five annexa- 
tions, mostly in rural Platte and Clay counties, that 
more than doubled the size of the city. Now, the 
bulldozers move through the distant fields and the 
McDonald hamburger stands are popping up like 
misplaced croquet wickets. 

After Bartle came Ilus W. “Ike” Davis, an 
energetic lawyer and bank director who served 
from 1963 to 1971. Davis is credited, even by his 
opponents, with “getting Kansas City moving 
again.” Through bond issues, tax breaks, and gen- 
eral civic massage (including progressive leadership 
in civil rights), Davis prepared the way for an al- 
most euphoric sense of civic pride and a building 
boom that has been going on since the late sixties, 
with sixteen months off in 1969-1970 for a nasty 
series of construction labor disputes. 

The Chamber of Commerce estimates the invest- 
ment in recent construction in greater Kansas City 
at $3.4 billion. Among the most publicized projects 
are a brand-new $250-million international airport 
that is about twenty miles out but, unlike the old 
riverfront facility, does not have dikes at either end 
of short runways to threaten the undersides of 
747s; a $64-million professional sports complex, 
also far from downtown, that includes a 78,000- 
seat football stadium for the Chiefs and a separate 
42,000-seat baseball stadium for the Royals; a neo- 
Disneyland amusement park called Worlds of Fun 
that cost Chiefs owner Lamar Hunt $20 million of 
his oil patrimony; extensive (and quite attractive) 
restoration in the two oldest parts of the city, the 
riverfront and Westport, to create bar-restaurant- 
gallery districts; and a welter of new, glass-faced 
_ Office buildings downtown, some of them dropped 
onto lots once occupied by handsome old struc- 
tures. 

It is likely that one of America’s few remaining 
legitimate burlesque houses, a dingy Twelfth Street 
building whose most prominent feature is a three- 
story-high sign that simply reads FOLLY, will be 
among the future sacrifices to progress. However, 
the nearby Muehlebach Hotel, the elegant marble- 
and-gingerbread pile where President Truman held 
court on visits to Kansas City, will, it seems, be saved. 

It is hard to find anyone in the upper echelons 
of Kansas City business who is concerned about 
urban sprawl or opposes the building of a network 
of new four-lane highways. One of the few icono- 
clasts is Frank Paxton, Jr., who owns a large lum- 
ber business and who spent much of 1972 trying to 
drum up support for a proposal to re-allocate part 
of an increase in the state gasoline tax from road- 
building to proposals for mass transit. Paxton told 
me he was frustrated not only by rural Missourians 
who opposed putting money into what was consid- 
ered essentially an urban problem, but by the al- 
most total lack of support from civic and business 


groups. 








f all the new construction in Kansas City, 
the most touted project is Crown Center, 
an eighty-five-acre concatenation of shops, 

offices, apartments, and condominiums that is sup- 
posed to cost more than $200 million by the time 
it is finished sometime in the 1980s. James Mor- 
gan, the young Mississippian who edits Kansas 
City magazine, calls it “Joyce Hall’s Country Club 
Plaza.” 

Hall, the eighty-two-year-old patriarch of Hall- 
mark Cards, is building his city within a city on 
blighted land about ten blocks south of downtown 
and on the western edge of the ghetto. He brought 
in prominent architects from New York, Boston, 
and Chicago, men with a taste for the monumen- 
tal, and what has been built already, including a 
twenty-story hotel with a sixty-foot-high waterfall 
and tropical garden in the lobby, has a blank im- 
mensity that is either uplifting or unsettling, de- 
pending on your taste. 

When I asked if the place might be intimidating 
to some, board chairman Nathan Stark swept his 
hand across the windows of his corner office, in- 
dicating great angular stacks of concrete blocks 
and, just below, a perfectly bladed expanse of 
grass with a fountain sprinkling in the center. 
Stark said, “Have you ever seen Rome?” It was an 
apt remark. But Crown Center also feels like the 
future: cold, clean, bone-white, stuffed with closed- 
circuit television systems and computerized “cli- 
mate controls,” with people moving silently up- 
ward on networks of escalators. Still, it is, in an 
aesthetic sense at least, distinctly Roman: Piranesi 
wedded to I. M. Pei. 

One young local architect told me, “Of course 
Crown Center is plastic in a way, but it’s also very 
well done. Hallmark spares no expense in copying 
the best of New York, San Francisco, and Europe. 
It’s high-quality architecture, but perhaps mis- 
directed—it’s a blowup, a full-scale architectural 
model. To us, Kansas City was a Friday night fish 
fry down at the black musicians hall, but kids to- 
day don’t know anything about that and they don’t 
care—why should they? Architects are supposed to 
figure out what people like, right? You know what 
people seem to like? Shopping centers.” 


harles B. Wheeler, Jr., physician, attorney, 

and current mayor of Kansas City, peered 

at me narrowly as if he were considering a 
biopsy. “So they told you about the time I rode a 
mule from downtown to the Plaza, did they? I did 
that to raise money for the Democratic Party and 
my opponents are always bringing it up to poke 
fun at me.” 

Wheeler leaned back and puffed on a pipe that 
had a large, dropping red bowl. He was wearing a 
light-blue double-knit suit with seersucker stripes, a 
tie that was predominantly orange, and old-fash- 
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ioned thin black dress socks that protruded about 
an inch above his low-cut, instep-zippered, black 
leather boots. 

“Did they also tell you I once wrestled a bear?” 

I admitted they had. 

The forty-six-year-old former coroner looked 
over with a reproving pout, his baby-smooth 
cheeks glowing pinkly. “I invited the bear up to 
my office for a crippled children’s circus.” He 
turned uncertainly to his secretary, who was shuf- 
fling documents and eavesdropping at a nearby 
desk. 

“Wasn’t that for the Police Circus?” She said 
something quietly. “Oh, that’s right,” Wheeler said, 
“it was for a boat show the convention bureau had 
asked me to publicize.” Suddenly he grinned like a 
thrilled child and pointed across the room with his 
pipe. “The bear sat in that chair and drank a 
Pepsi-Cola.” Wheeler sighed. “In this city the 
mayor can’t have any fun at all without raising the 
hackles of a very conservative clique. 

“I try to run an open government. There is a 
great reluctance among many to come and sit in 
that chair you are sitting in—with a reporter over 
there on the couch—and talk openly. The affairs of 
this city have always been conducted by a small 
group of people. They want to rule in private from 
the Kansas City Club.” 

As Wheeler knows, he drives them right up the 
wall over at the Kansas City Club, where business- 
men gather for lunch, and in the locker rooms at 
Mission Hills and the KC Country Club. And they 
mostly cannot abide him down at the business-ori- 
ented Kansas City Star, where a couple of people 
suggested to me that “Crazy Charlie” really wasn’t 
worth talking to at all. 

Part of this feeling has to do with his voice, 
which even some of his fans describe as a “whine.” 
Part of it is that there is something a little undigni- 
fied about things Wheeler does, such as the mule 
ride, or piling his office high with a couple of hun- 
dred hats commemorating ground-breakings and 
ribbon-cuttings, or having the mailman over to 
breakfast every Saturday morning; or, for that 
matter, going to law school at night while com- 
pleting a residency in pathology during the day to 
become one of the country’s few forensic patholo- 
gists, a sort of super-coroner. 

Part of it is his association with certain Italian 
elements in the local Democratic Party. A lot of it 
is that, with solid black and extensive blue-collar 
white support, he beat the chosen candidate of the 
business community and the Kansas City Svar. 

Wheeler remains very popular with the average 
Kansas Citian, if not with business. He says he is 
for “controlled growth,” and has come out strongly 
for mass transit and, predictably, expanded health 
care for the poor. He talks like a liberal and a 
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populist, but his term as mayor is almost impos- 
sible to assess. Under Kansas City’s city manager 
form of government, which was instituted in the 
1930s to block the power of Pendergast (who re- 
sponded by making sure he got the votes to name 
his own city manager), the mayor is little more 
than a figurehead without the support of the city 
council. Davis had it. Wheeler does not. 

Wheeler has tried several times, unsuccessfully, 
to get the city council to approve as city manager 
a campaign adviser of his, Robert Freilich. Freilich 
is a feisty thirty-seven-year-old New Yorker who 
heads up an urban affairs study group at the law 
school of the University of Missouri at Kansas 
City. He has a national reputation in the field of 
controlling urban growth, and is a consultant to 
groups in several other cities who are trying to halt 
overdevelopment. Freilich has lived in Kansas City 
for six years. He loves the place, and with the 
manners of a gadfly and the will of a pioneer he is 
trying to save it from itself. 

“We still have a marvelous city, beautiful homes, 
historic buildings,” he told me in a rush. “We have 
a boulevard system designed one hundred years 
ago that is practically unequaled anywhere in the 
world. Crown Center is exceptional, there’s real 
hope for this city. 

“But! The city has not learned the lessons about 
growth that Eastern cities have. Industry is leaving 
the central city rapidly and the blacks are frozen 
out. There is no low-to-moderate-income housing 
out there along 1-435, the ring highway, and no 
rapid transit to take them out. 

“You know, Kansas City is probably the single 
most segregated city in the United States. True, 
blacks have been able to move out of the central 
city, but there is one solid black phalanx running 
from downtown all the way out.” 

I mentioned to Freilich that the Star had re- 
cently published a front-page article that included 
several surprisingly kind words about Mayor 
Wheeler. 

“Sure,” Freilich said, “but they kill him every 
time they get a chance. I think the reason they 


_ may have seemed friendlier lately is that they find 


him harmless. Here is a man who won a tremen- 
dous majority and he is unable to put any of his 
programs into effect.” 

Meanwhile, Wheeler plans on running again in 
1975, he told me, “and let them have one more 
nasty, picky shot at me.” He hopes next time to 
get a better shake on the city council. Despite his 
frustrations, Charlie Wheeler is a happy man. 

“You know,” he told me with a naughty-boy 
grin, “every day I get a tingle of satisfaction when 
I think that I am sitting in this chair’—he slapped 
it with his ‘right palm— “and the candidate of the 
Kansas City Svar isn’t.” The mayor giggled. O 
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A story by Paul Theroux 


ven an amateur bird-watcher knows the bird 
from the way the empty nest is woven on a 
limb; and the wallpaper you hate at your 
new address is a pattern in the former tenant's 
mind. So I came to know Rogers, my predecessor 
at the consulate, from the harsh-voiced people who 
phoned for him at odd hours and the unpaid bills 
that arrived to reveal his harassments so well. That 
desk drawer he forgot to empty told me a great 
deal about his hoarding postcards and the travels 
of his friends (Charlie and Nance in Rome, Tom 
and Grace in Osaka—interesting, because both 
couples reported “tummy-aches”). But I knew Rog- 
ers best from the habits of Peeraswami, the Indian 
clerk, and the descent of Miss Harbottle. 
Peeraswami said, “I see European lady today 
morning, Tuan,” and I knew he had no letters. 
Rogers had allowed him to take credit for the 
mail: he beamed with an especially important let- 
ter and handed it over slowly, weighing it in his 
brown hand like an award; if there were no letters 
he apologized and made conversation. Rogers must 
have found this behavior consoling. It drove me up 
the wall. 
“Thank you.” I went back to my report. 
He hesitated. “In market. With camera. Taking 
snaps of City Bar’s little girl.” Woo Boh Swee, who 
owned the establishment, was known locally as 


City Bar, though his elder child was always called 
Reggie. “European from America.” 

“An American?” I looked up. “How do you know?” 

“Wearing a hat,” he said. “Carrying her own 
boxes.” 

“That doesn’t mean she’s an American.” 

“Riding the night bus.” He smiled. “American.” 

A show of contempt from the barefoot mail boy. 
Americans, once thought of as free-spenders and 
luxury travelers, were now considered cheapskates. 
What he said was partly true: the night bus from 
Kuala Lumpur was used mostly by American stu- 
dents and Tamil rubber tappers. But Peeraswami 
was such a know-it-all; | hoped he was wrong. 

I saw her after lunch. She was sitting on the 
front steps of the consulate, fiddling with her cam- 
era. Her suitcases were stacked next to her. I rec- 
ognized her from the hat. It was a Mexican model, 
and the wide brim was tied at the sides by a blue 
ribbon, making it into a silly bonnet with a high 
conical crown. 

She said, “I shouldn’t be doing this in broad 
daylight.” 

She was juggling little yellow capsules, changing 
the film in her camera. | stepped past her and un- 
locked the front door. 

“Are you open now?” She looked up and made 
a horrible face at the sun. 
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“No,” I said. “Not until two. You’ve got a few 
minutes more.” 

“TIl just sit right here.” 

I went inside, and reflecting on that hat, consid- 
ered leaving by the back door. But it was too hot 
for tennis, too early for a drink; and I had work to 
do. I turned on the fan and began signing the let- 
ters Id dictated that morning. I had signed only 
three when the door burst open. 

“Hey!” She was at the door, undoing her bon- 
net. “Where’s Mr. Rogers?” 

“Tm the new consul.” 

“Why didn’t you say so out there?” 

“I only admit to it during office hours,” I said. 
“It cuts down on the work.” I showed her my pen, 
the letters on my blotter. 

“Well, I’ve got a little problem,” she said. Now 
her bonnet was off, and I could see her face 
clearly. She was sunburned, plump, and not 
young; her hands were deeply freckled and she 
stood leaning one fist on my desk, talking to me as 
if at an employee. “It’s to do with accommodation. 
I don’t have any, and I was counting on Rogers. | 
know him from Riyadh.” 

“He’s in Turkey now,” I said. “But there’s a rest 
house in town.” 

“It’s full.” 

“There are two Chinese hotels.” 

She leaned still further on her fist. “Did you 
ever spend a night in a Chinese hotel?” 

“There’s a campsite,” I said. “If you know any- 
thing about camping.” 

“I camped my way through the Great Nafud. 
That’s where I met Rogers,” she said. “I wrote a 
book about it.” 

“Then Ayer Hitam shouldn’t bother you in the 
least.” 

“My tent was stolen yesterday in K.L., 
bus depot.” 

“You have to be careful.” 

“It was stolen by an American.” 

She looked as if she was holding me responsible. 
I said, “I'll keep an eye out for it. In the mean- 
time—” 

“All I want is a few square feet for my sleeping 
bag,” she said. “You won’t even know I’m there. 
And don’t worry—I’ll give you an acknowledgment 
in my book.” 

“You're writing another one, are you?” 

“I always do.” 

It might have been the heat or the fact that I had 
just noticed she was a stout woman in late middle 
age and looked particularly plain and vulnerable in 
her faded cotton dress, with her sunburned arms and 
peeling nose and a bulbous bandage on her thumb. I 
said, “All right then. Be at my house at six and I'll 
see what I can fix up for you. 
SRI PTA SR RR EE EE 
Paul Theroux is the author of six novels, the most 
recent, Saint Jack, published last fall. 
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A“ met me in the driveway as Abubaker 
swung the car to a halt. Ah Wing had 
been Rogers’ cook, and he was old enough 
to have been cook for Rogers’ predecessor as well; 
he had the fatigued tolerance of the Chinese em- 
ployee who treats his employers as cranky birds of 
passage. He said, “There is a mem in the garden.” 

“Wearing a hat?” 

“Wearing.” 

She had spread a groundsheet on the grass and 
opened one of her suitcases. A half-rolled sleeping 
bag lay on the groundsheet, and she was seated on 
the second suitcase, blowing up a rubber air mat- 
tress. She took the nozzle out of her mouth and 
said, “Hi there!” 

“You're not going to sleep here, are you?” 

“This suits me fine,” she said. “I’m no sissy,” the 
implication being that I was one for using a bed. 
“Now you just leave me be and pretend I’m not 
here. Don’t worry about me.” 

“Its the grass I’m worried about,” I said. “New 
turf. Rather frail.” 

She allowed herself to be persuaded, and gath- 
ered up her camping equipment. Inside the house 
she said, “You live like a king! Is this all yours?” 

“It’s rented from the Sultan.” 

“Taxpayers’ money,” she said, touching the walls 
as she went along. 

“This is considered a hardship post by the State 
Department.” 

“I haven’t seen any hardships yet,” 

“You haven’t been in town very long,” 

“Good point,” she said. 

She was in the bedroom; she dropped her suit- 
cases and sat on the bed and bounced. “A real 
bed!” 

“I suppose you'll be wanting dinner?” 

“No, sir!” She reached for her handbag. “I’ve 
got all I need right here.” She took out a wilted 
branch of rambutans, half a loaf of bread, and a 
tin of Ma-Ling stew. 

“That won’t be necessary,” I said. 

“Whatever you say.” On the veranda she said, 
“You do all right for yourself,’ and punished the 
gin bottle; and over dinner she said, “God, do you 
eat like this every day?” 

I made noncommittal replies, and then I remem- 
bered. I said, “I don’t even know your name.” 

“Harbottle,” she said. “Margaret Harbottle. Miss. 
I’m sure you’ve seen my travel books.” 

“The name rings a bell.” 

“The Great Nafud was the toughest one. Rogers 
didn’t have a place like this!” 

“It must be very difficult for a woman to travel 
in Saudi Arabia.” 

“I didn’t go as a woman,” 

“How interesting.” 

“I went as a man,” she said. “Oh, it’s really 
quite simple. I’m ugly enough. I cut my hair and 
wore a burnous. They never knew the difference!” 


she said. 
I said. 


she said. 
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She went on to tell me of her other travels, 
which were stories of cheerful privations, how she 
had lived on dates and Nile water for a week in 
Juba, slept in a ditch in Kenya, crossed to Lamu 
by dhow. She was eating the whole time she spoke, 
jabbing her fork in the air as if spearing details. 
“You won’t believe this,” she said, “but I haven’t 
paid for a meal since Penang, and that was a mis- 
understanding.” 

“I believe it.” 

She looked out the window at the garden. “I’m 
going to paint that. Put it in the book. I always il- 
lustrate my own books. ‘With illustrations by the 
author.’ ” 

We finished dinner and I said, “I usually read at 
this time of day.” 

“Don’t let me interrupt your routine,” she said. 

We had coffee, and then I picked up my novel. 
She sat in the lounge with me, smoking a Burmese 
cheroot, looking around the room. She said, “Boy, 
you do all right!” I glanced up in annoyance. “Go 
ahead—read,” she said. “Pretend I’m not here.” 


ays later she was still with me. Ah Wing 

complained that her food was stinking up 

the bedroom. There was talk of her at the 
club: she had been seen sniffing around the Sul- 
tan’s summer house, and then had come to the 
club bar and made a scene when she was refused 
a drink. She got one eventually by saying she was 
my houseguest. I signed the chits the next day: 
five gins and a port and lemon. It must have been 
quite an evening. 

Her worst offense was at the river. I heard the 
story from Peeraswami. She had gone there late 
one afternoon and found some men bathing, and 
she had begun photographing them. They had 
seen her but, stark naked, they couldn’t run out of 
the water. They had shouted. She photographed 
them shouting. They had thrown stones at her. She 
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photographed that. It was only when she started 
away that the men wrapped themselves in sarongs 
and chased her, but she had taken one of their bi- 
cycles and escaped. 

“They think I haven’t seen a man before,” she 
said, when I asked her about it. 

“Malay men are modest,” I said. 

“Believe me, they’ve got something to be modest 
about!” 

I decided to change the subject. I said, “I’m hav- 
ing some people over tomorrow for drinks.” 

“I don’t mind,” she said. 

“I was hoping you wouldn’t.” 

“And don’t worry about me,” she said. “Just 
pretend I’m not here.” 

I was tempted to say, “How?” I resisted and 
said, “You don’t do much painting.” 

“The light’s not right.” 

The next evening she had changed into a clean 
dress. I could not think of a polite way of getting 
rid of her. She -stayed, drank more than anyone 
else, and talked nonstop of her travels. When the 
guests left, she said, “They were nice, but kinda 
naive, you know what I mean?” 

“Miss Harbottle,” I said, “Pm expecting some 
more people this weekend.” 

She smiled. “Pretend I’m not here.” 

“That is not a very easy thing to do,” I said. 
“You see, they’re staying overnight, and I was 
planning to put them in your room.” 

“But you have lots of rooms!” 

“I expect lots of guests.” 

“Then Ill sleep on the grass,” she said. “I in- 
tended to do that anyway. You won’t even know 
Pm there.” 

“But if we decide to play croquet we might dis- 
turb that nap you always have after lunch.” 

“It’s your meals,” she said. “I usually don’t eat 
so much, But I hate to see food go to waste.” 

That was Thursday. On Friday I had a visit 
from Ali Mohammed. “It is about your house- 
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guest,” he said. “She took some cloth from my 
shop and has not paid for it.” 

“She might have forgotten.” 

“That is not all. The men she photographed at 
the river are still cross. They want very much to 
break up her camera. And Mekmal says she 
scratched his pushbike.” 

“You'll have to see her about it.” 

“This is serious,” he said, glowering and putting 
on his songkok. “She is your houseguest.” 

“She won't be much longer.” 

I can’t say I was sorry her inconvenience ex- 
tended to Ali Mohammed; he had been in the 
habit of saying to me, “When is Tuan Rogers com- 
ing back?” And then it occurred to me that an un- 
welcome guest is like a weapon. I could use Miss 
Harbottle quite blamelessly against Ali or Peera- 
swami, both of whom deserved her. An unwelcome 
guest could carry annoyance to your enemy; you 
only had to put them in touch. 

“Ali Mohammed was in the office today,” I said 
over lunch. “He says you took some cloth from 
him without paying for it.” 

“I thought it was a present.” 

“He didn’t think so.” 

“When I go to a country,” said Miss Harbottle, 
with a note of instruction in her voice, “I expect to 
be given presents. Pm writing a book about this 
place. I’m promoting these people.” 

“That reminds me,” I said. “I’ve decided to 
charge you rent.” 

Miss Harbottle’s face fell. “I never pay,” she 
said. “I don’t carry much cash.” She squinted at 
me. “That’s pretty unfair.” 

“I don’t want money,” I said. 

She said, “You should be ashamed of yourself. 
I’m fifty-two years old.” 

“And not that either,’ I said. “Your payment 
will be a picture. One of your watercolors for ev- 
ery night you stay here from now on.” 

“I can’t find my brushes.” 

“PIL buy you some new ones.” 

“T see,” she said, and as soon as we fintshed eat- 
ing she went to her room. 

Late that same night the telephone rang. It was 
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Peeraswami. He had just come from a meeting 
outside the mosque. Ali Mohammed was there, 
and Mekmal, and City Bar, and the men from the 
river, the rubber tappers—everyone with a griev- 
ance against Miss Harbottle. They had discussed 
ways of dealing with the woman. The Malays 
wanted to humiliate her; the Chinese suggested 
turning the matter over to a secret society; the In- 
dians had pressed for some expensive litigation. It 
was the first time I had seen the town united in 
this way, their single object—the plump Miss Har- 
bottle—inspiring in them a sense of harmonious 
purpose. I didn’t discourage Peeraswami, though 
he reported the proceedings with what I thought 
was uncalled-for glee. 

“I’m afraid there’s nothing I can do,” I said. She 
was Rogers’ guest, not mine; Rogers’ friends could 
deal with her. 

“What to do?” asked Peeraswami. 

“Whatever you think best,” I said. “And I 
wouldn’t be a bit surprised if she was on the early 
bus tomorrow.” 

In the morning, Ah Wing woke me with tea and 
the news that there were twenty people in the gar- 
den demanding to see me. I took my time dressing 
and then went out. They saw me and called out in 
Malay, “Where is she? Where is the orang puteh?” 

Ah Wing shook his head. He said, “Not here.” 

“Liar!” Peeraswami yelled, and this cry was 
taken up by the others. 

Ah Wing turned to me and said, “She left 
early—on the Singapore bus.” 

“Liar!” said Peeraswami again. “We were at the 
bus station!” 

“Yes,” said Ali Mohammed. “There was no 
woman at the station.” He had a stick in his hand; 
he shook it at me and said, “We want to search 
your house.” 

“Wait,” I said. “Did you see a European?” 

“A man only,” said Ali Mohammed. 

“A fat one,” said Peeraswami with anger and 
disgust. “He refused Mekmal to carry his boxes.” 

Pm sure my laughter bewildered them; 1I was 
full of gratitude for Miss Harbottle. I loved her for 
that. O 


ATLANTIC “FIRSTS” 


For more than a quarter of a century, The Atlantic has held out a special incentive to short-story 
writers. In January, 1946, we began to publish what we called Atlantic “Firsts”—the first short stories 
to be published by contemporary writers. We are happy to announce the following prizewinners for 


the past year: 
First Prize of $750 awarded to 
JAMES POLK 
for “The Phrenology of Love” 
in the October, 1973, issue 


Second Prize of $250 awarded to 
TRACY KIDDER 
for “The Death of Major Great” 
in the January, 1974, issue 
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DEATH, 
LEGAL AND ILLEGAL 








Four ways of ending life remain or have 
become legal in the eyes of at least some 
of the United States, notes the author: 
abortion, capital punishment, war, and 
suicide; “mercy killing” remains illegal. 
But shifts are occurring, writes Catholic 
theologian Maguire, that “reflect a 
recognition that we have overestimated 
our right to kill in a military setting, and 
underestimated it in some medical and 
private settings.” 


motorcycle accident in June, 1973, paralyzed 
George Zygmaniak, aged twenty-six, from 

the neck down. The indications were that 

the paralysis would be permanent. George begged 
his brother, Lester, to kill him, saying he would 
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kill himself if he could. Lester shot and killed his 
brother in his hospital bed. 

The case went to trial, and the jury, after delib- 
erating for two hours and thirty-five minutes, ac- 
quitted Zygmaniak on the grounds that he was in- 
sane when he shot his brother. The jury also found 
that he had regained his sanity and he was freed. 
In this and in similar cases, what the court pro- 
duces is not so much a verdict as a diagnosis. And 
a remarkable diagnosis it is, touching as it does on 
the past, present, and future mental state of the 
defendant. The jury judged that Zygmaniak’s past 
insanity was such as to excuse him from what 
would otherwise have been an act of criminal 
homicide. The jury then pronounced Zygmaniak 
cured, and the court, by releasing the defendant 
without further ado, underwrote the.inference that 
his lethal illness would not recur. 

In August 9, 1967, Robert Waskins, a twenty- 
three-year-old college student, killed his mother by 
shooting her three times in the head. When the 
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police arrived and advised him of his rights to si- 
lence, he simply replied: “It’s obvious, I killed 
her.” He was arrested and charged with murder. 

Waskins’ mother had been suffering from leuke- 
mia. She had at the most several more days to 
live. She was, however, in extreme pain and 
wanted to die. In fact she had begged her son to 
kill her. Three days previously, she had tried to 
commit suicide by taking an overdose of sleeping 
pills. Both her husband and the doctors witnessed 
to the fact that she was in deep pain at the time 
she was shot. 

The case went to court. The letter of the law 
had little to offer Waskins. Motive, however be- 
nevolent, is no defense in cases of mercy killing. 
Motive can influence the judge in sentencing, but 
the most lenient sentence in Waskins’ case would 
be fourteen years in prison with no hope of proba- 
tion. 

On January 24, 1969, a jury deliberated for only 
forty minutes and with instant psychoanalysis 
found Waskins not guilty by reason of insanity. 
They further found that he was no longer insane 
and he was released. There is no psychiatric evi- 
dence that Waskins was ever insane, but thus the 
case was resolved. 

In a famous case in New Hampshire in 1950, 
Dr. Herman Sander was charged with the murder 
of a cancer-stricken patient. Dr. Sander had given 
the patient ten cc.s of air intravenously four times 
and she died within ten minutes. It is reported that 
the patient asked the doctor to put her out of her 
misery. The doctor noted on the patient’s chart 
that he had given her these air injections. 

The defense offered for Sander at his trial was 
that the patient was already dead at the time of 
the injections. The jury acquitted the doctor appar- 
ently on the grounds that there was no proof that 
his action had caused the patient’s death. Thus 
ended what appears to be the first case in which a 
doctor in this country was tried on the charge of 
euthanasia. Jurists who had hoped that the case 
would set a precedent on the legality of eu- 
thanasia, however pleased they might have been 
for Dr. Sander, were understandably disappointed 
in the rationale of the verdict. The jury, it would 
seem, can scarcely be faulted. The judge had 
stated at the very outset of the trial that the ques- 
tion.of mercy killing could not legally be an issue 
at the trial. One wonders what could be the issue? 

Sometimes, in cases of mercy killing, the evi- 
dence is simply brushed aside. In the Illinois case 
of People v. Werner, the defendant pleaded guilty 
to a manslaughter charge for having suffocated his 
wife, who was a hopelessly crippled arthritic and 
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had begged her husband to put her out of her mis- 
ery. After hearing testimony from the family of the 
defendant regarding his devotion to his wife, and 
after the doctor testified to the excruciating pain 
and mental despair of the woman, thè defendant 
was allowed to change his plea to not guilty. The 
court then acquitted him on the grounds that a 
jury would not be inclined to convict in such cases. 
The judge also observed that in this case there was 
no likelihood of recidivism, that is, of repeating 
this kind of activity. 

Resorting to reasons of insanity for acquittal in 
mercy killing cases is a common tactic. This tactic 
would seem to constitute a commentary on the 
state of the law. What is happening in these in- 
stances is that there is a flight to psychiatry when 
there is no help from the law. Such cases are not 
rare. Carol Paight, a Connecticut college girl who 
had been indicted for second-degree murder for 
killing her hospitalized father who was dying of 
cancer, was acquitted by reason of temporary in- 
sanity at the time of the commission of the act. 
And in Michigan, Eugene Braunsdorf won the 
same merciful judgment after killing his crippled 
adult daughter, who was spastic, mute, and had re- 
quired hospitalization all her life. 


he wheels of justice do not grind evenly 

here, however. In the same year in which 

Paight and Braunsdorf were so acquitted, 
Harold Mohr in Pennsylvania was convicted of 
voluntary manslaughter for the killing of his blind, 
cancer-stricken brother. He was sentenced to from 
three to six years in prison and fined five hundred 
dollars even though he also pleaded temporary in- 
sanity, and even though, in contrast to the other 
two cases, there was in the Mohr case evidence 
that the accused had acted upon the urgent and 
repeated requests of his brother. Ironically, the 
judge in sentencing Mohr described the defendant 
as a martyr who must suffer the price of mar- 
tyrdom! 

As another example of the uncertain state of the 
law, it is interesting to note the Texas case of 
Sanders v. State. Here the act of assisting someone 
to kill himself by furnishing the means of death is 
considered to be innocent of any criminality. Then 
the Texan Court of Criminal Appeals went even 
further, saying that someone who “administered” 
poison was guilty of no offense if the poison were 
taken voluntarily. This would seem to give an open 
road to some forms of euthanasia in the State of 
Texas. However, in another case, the Texas court 
went on to say that anyone who administered poi- 
son by placing it in the “victim’s” mouth was 
guilty of murder. In other jurisdictions, though, 
persons who mixed poison and made it available 
to incurably ill persons who wanted it and took it 
were found to be guilty of murder. 
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Beyond all theoretical questions of what the le- 
gal status of mercy killing ought to be, two facts 
are painfully obvious about the way it is. The cur- 
rent situation is inherently unfair by reason of the 
unevenness in the judgments reached. Verdicts 
range from murder in the first degree to acquittal. 
Prosecutors, judges, and juries generally approach 
cases of mercy killing in a way that contradicts the 
law as given. Devious means to circumvent the 
rigor of the law are the order of the day. But 
devious means are unregulated and in some cases 
the law in all of its conceptual rigor will be en- 
forced. Thus the evenhandedness that a rule of law 
should ensure to create a sense of justice in society 
is not in evidence. 

Secondly, the way in which the law has to be 
circumvented would appear to merit the epithet 
hypocritical. Judges and juries, sensing that the law 
as it stands is deficient, and being unable to do 
anything about it, declare the defendant deficient, 
that is, insane. Pleasing as acquittal may be to the 
defendant, there is some inequity in his having to 
get the verdict he and the jury want and believe to 
be just by the loss of his claim to mental health. 
The situation is all the more macabre since it is of- 
ten clear that the defense of insanity is only a gim- 
mick used to make it possible to slip out from un- 
der the harshness commanded by the law but not 
by the facts. 

The present categories of the law do not encom- 


How do the courts describe 
the mercy killer? 


pass the realities involved in death by choice, that 
is, cases in which by omission or by commission 
one’s own death or the death of another is opted 
for in preference to continued living. The kinds of 
death spoken of here are those usually referred to 
in popular parlance as mercy killing or euthanasia. 
The motives for these deaths are compassion and 
an unselfish desire to bring on death when con- 
tinued living is unbearable for the patient due to 
physical and/or mental suffering. Mercy killings 
thus described do not fit into any of the categories 
of unjustifiable homicide available in American 
law. They are not murder in the first or second de- 
gree, nor are they a form of criminal manslaugh- 
ter. 

Murder is the killing of one human being by an- 
other with malice aforethought, either express or 
implied. “First degree murder is distinguished from 
other grades of homicide primarily by the mental 
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element known as ‘malice aforethought’ or ‘ex- 
press’ malice, and the unique characteristic of this 
degree of murder is deliberation or premeditation— 
a design to take life” (American Jurisprudence). 
Thus first-degree murder is not something un- 
planned or impulsive or the product of sudden and 
overwhelming passion. 

In a mercy killing case, there is usually obvious 
deliberateness and premeditation. The mercy killer 
has to plan to get the poison or shotgun or what- 
ever means he may use. The immensely serious ac- 
tion, normally involving a loved one, will have 
been mulled over for a long time during the pro- 
gressive course of illness. Mercy killings are usually 
clearly planned events. There is deliberation and 
premeditation aplenty. But what about the business 
of “express malice”? 

Here the court often turns to the classical defini- 
tion by Blackstone: “Express malice is, when one 
with a sedate and deliberate mind, and formed de- 
sign, doth kill another; which formed design is evi- 
denced by external circumstances discovering that 
inward intention, as lying in wait, antecedent men- 
aces, former grudges, and concerted schemes to do 
him some bodily harm.” 

Blackstone dips into motive here and implies 
(what should be obvious) that malice, in legal as 
well as in common parlance, normally imports 
some sinister overtones in the agent’s reason for 
acting. Thus the idea of ambush, menacings, and 
grudges. The conclusion 
would seem to be then 
that the mercy killer is 
certainly not eligible for 
the charge of first-degree 
murder since his motives, 
be they right, wrong, or 
misguided, do not at all 
manifest Blackstone’s or 
anyone else’s “‘express 
malice.” 

Nonetheless, efforts are made to describe mercy 
killing as first-degree murder. How do the courts 
achieve this? How do they describe the “malice” of 
the mercy killer? In the California Supreme Court 
case of People v. Conley, Chief Justice Traynor 
shows how it is done. He observes that “one who 
commits euthanasia bears no ill will toward his 
victim and believes his act is morally justified, but 
he nonetheless acts with malice if he is able to 
comprehend that society prohibits his act regard- 
less of his belief.” What this remarkable descrip- 
tion amounts to is a nonmalicious sort of malice! 
Blackstone stresses the quality of ill will and spells 
it out a bit. The courts which allege malice in 
mercy killings admit that there is no ill will. In- 
deed, in the case of Harold Mohr we noted that 
the judge sent the mercy killer off to jail with the 
expressed and almost admiring recognition that the 
man was a martyr. One wonders just what he was a 
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martyr to. Could it, perchance, be to the inadequacy 
of the laws? Are there malicious martyrs? 

And why does the law not employ this enigmatic 
notion of well-intentioned malice in any other legal 
use of the term such as in cases of “malicious aban- 
donment,” “malicious damage,” et cetera? 

When the law imputes malice to mercy killings 
it is indulging in the Anglo-Saxon penchant for 
confusing reality with legality. Happily for the hu- 
man race, legality and reality do not always coin- 
cide. That is why wise judges are needed to temper 
the shortcomings of the written law. That is also 
why the Greeks insisted on the virtue of epikeia, 
whereby it is reasoned that the law is too general 
to cover every particular case and that therefore 
there are valid exceptions which epikeia discovers. 
Epikeia discerns the primacy of the spirit over the 
letter of the law. It is the virtue that knows that 
the spirit gives life whereas the letter can be lethal. 

To say that mercy killing is first-degree murder 
because it is premeditated and malicious, and that 
it is malicious because it is against the law, is a 
non sequitur. It ignores the possibility that this 
case is not covered by the law as it now stands. It 
also lumps together all kinds of disparate cases. By 
not observing the distinction between illegality and 
malice, it places Dr. Sander who dispatched his 
patient at her request to put her out of terrible 
misery in a class with a rapist who kills his victim 
to eliminate the witness. Both are, on the face of 
it, murderers in the first degree. Obviously, com- 
mon sense, to which the law is not immune, pro- 
tests. And, of course, the judges and juries who 
wiggle out of such judgments by gymnastic con- 
tortions are also protesting. Mercy killings may be 
wrong and because of this maybe they should be 
classified as illegal and felonious. They do not, 
however, qualify under the essential requirement of 
first-degree murder—“malice aforethought.” If they 
are wrong, another category and rationale must be 
found for them. 


urder in the second degree is character- 
ized by “implied malice,” which is 
present, for example, where death is 
caused by recklessness, but where willful design is 
absent. Thus a murder charge goes from first to 
second degree when there is no deliberately and 
explicitly formed plan to take life or when the ac- 
tion is not part of another felonious action, which 
other felony would, the law thinks, show enough 
malice to make the murder first degree. a 
The key then to second-degree murder is “im- 
plied malice,” as opposed to malice that is 
“aforethought” or “express.” Some statutes define 
second-degree murder as a killing “perpetrated by 
any act imminently dangerous to others and evinc- 
ing a depraved mind regardless of human life, al- 
though without any premeditated design to effect 
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the death of any particular individual.” Sometimes 
verbal provocation will be enough to change the 
charge from first to second degree. An example of 
this may be illuminating and may help show 
whether we are in a category suitable for acts of 
mercy killing. 
Where the deceased refused to withdraw the remark 
that defendant was a “son of a bitch,” by continued 
repetition of the remark in the face of the defen- 
dant’s stern warning not to continue with the name- 
calling, there was sufficient provocation to merit a 
reduction of the charge from first to second degree 
murder. 


Similarly, the intoxication of the killer at the time 
of the act may have the effect of reducing the crime 
to second-degree murder. 

The first and obvious difficulty with fitting mercy 
killing into the second degree of murder is that we 
are still dealing with malice, albeit implied. Every- 
thing we said about malice above also applies 
here. Nor are mercy killings caused by reckless- 
ness. They will be marked by considerable emo- 
tional strain, but they are caused by willful design. 

Suppose, however, for the sake of argument that 
there is some kind of legal malice involved in 
mercy killing. Would it be correct to say that it 
was of the “implied” kind? On the contrary, if it is 
artificial to say there is express malice in these 
cases, it is also artificial to say that the malice is of 
the implied variety. The word “implied” points to 
diminished premeditation. It is difficult to imagine 
one killing out of compassion with diminished pre- 
meditation; the motivating compassion which leads 
the mercy killer to act would also lead him to act 
only after intense premeditation. 

Then there is manslaughter: “Manslaughter is a 
distinct offense, not a degree of murder. It is an 
unlawful killing of a human being done without 
malice, express or implied, either in a sudden 
quarrel or unintentionally while in the commission 
of an unlawful act” (American Jurisprudence). 

If this sounds a lot like second-degree murder to 
the astute reader, let him be consoled by knowing 
that many juries have been baffled by the way in 
which the law in word and in practice distin- 
guishes the various degrees and classes of homi- 
cide. Voluntary manslaughter is that which is done 
in the heat of passion caused by a sudden provoca- 
tion. (Involuntary manslaughter is a killing which 
results from the commission of certain nonfe- 
lonious but unlawful acts without the intention of 
taking life. Obviously, mercy killing does not fit 
into the involuntary category since it is entirely 
geared to taking life.) What then of voluntary 
manslaughter? 

Voluntary manslaughter is usually a consequence 
of quarrels and combats. It occurs suddenly, with- 
out reflection or prearranged plan to kill. The 
killer acts “in the heat of blood.” The things which 
would usually provoke this heat are assault, tres- 
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E pass, epithets, insults, gestures, and threats. The 
Re emotion provoked may be anger, or resentment, or 
ig it may be fear, extreme excitement, or nervousness. 
ie For this charge to stick, and not be escalated to 
a murder in some degree, the courts seem to agree 
ie that the passion must not have had time to cool. 
Be The manslayer acts with all reason obliterated by 
Be the sudden provocation. There is no premeditation 
ie and no malice. Manslaughter is like an angry 
4 strike of retaliatory, unanticipated lightning. 

if There are two reasons why voluntary man- 
ke slaughter is not a suitable classification for mercy 
E killings. First, this charge requires that the agent 
Bee be impelled by uncontrollable passion arising from 
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a sudden provocation; manslaughter is in- 
compatible with passage of much time. The courts 
presume that if there was “an appreciable length 
of time,” there was premeditation. There is, it 
would seem, always “an appreciable length of 
time” in mercy killing. People do not usually gun 
down a relative upon the first news that he has a 
terminal illness. 

All of the emotions cited in manslaughter cases 
are self-defensive in character. This is the psycho- 
logical element that both anger and fear have in 
common. The emotions and motive of the mercy 
killer are of another nature. They are marked by 
sympathy, concern, and anxiety for another, gener- 
ated usually over a long period of time, in a con- 
text that is likely to generate strong and mixed 
emotions, with the consequent need for adjudicat- 
ing reason. Those who would put mercy killing 
into the first-degree-murder class are on better 
ground, and, as I argued, their better ground is not 
sufficient. 

In the second place, manslaughter, though it 
does not involve malice in the sense that murder 
does, is an action by which death is dealt without 
reason or just cause. It is a lesser crime than mur- 
der only because of the distraction of the killer. 
There is, presumably, no just cause for ending a 
life. Mercy killing is based on the position that 
there may be a just cause for ending life. This is 
the fundamental reason why mercy killing does not 
fit into any one of the categories of unlawful 
killing. 

In effect, American law outlaws and bans all but 
the most conservative moral opinion on mercy kill- 
ing. Ensconced in our law is a discriminatory bias 
which takes no account of the legitimate moral 
pluralism which has developed on this issue. Con- 
scientious objection is disallowed. (Since the Su- 
preme Court was unwilling to give exclusive rights 
to more rigorous opinions on the disputed subject 
of abortion, it would be interesting to see how they 
would rule on the disputed issue of mercy killing. 
Even the conservative American Medical Associa- 
tion, while condemning “mercy killing” and oppos- 
ing legislative efforts to define the moment of 
death, adopted a “death with dignity” resolution at 
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its December convention, stating that “the cessa- 
tion of the employment of extraordinary means of 
prolonging the life of the body when there is irre- 
futable evidence that biological death is imminent 
is the decision of the patient and/or his immediate 
family.” 

Of course, there are apparent mercy killings which 
are immoral and should bé unlawful. The patient may 
be done in for reasons that have nothing to do with 
mercy. This is why, even if our law were reformed to 
permit some kinds of mercy killing, the mercy killer 
would still have to prove his mercy. 


aw is always interested in precedents, and the 
legal systems of other nations offer us a few 
striking ones. There have been a variety of 
modern reforms in various countries, most of them 
stressing, in mercy killing situations, the signifi- 
cance of motive and the character of the action. 
The reform which went furthest is that of Uru- 
guay. This law provides for complete exoneration 
in a homicide case in which the act was motivated 
by compassion and performed upon the “victim’s” 
own request. As it was promulgated in 1933 it 
reads: “The judges are authorized to forgo punish- 
ment of a person whose previous life has been 
honorable where he commits a homicide motivated 
by compassion, induced by repeated requests of 
the victim.” This provision is understood to be a 
conferral of power on the judges to offer pardon in 
these circumstances. 

Germany does not go so far as Uruguay in this 
regard, but its laws are an enlightened move in the 
direction of reform. The German law follows the 
trend of modern European reform by stressing not 
the act so much as the actor. Thus, they are con- 
cerned not with a type of action such as killing, 
considered in the abstract, but with the psychologi- 
cal state of the actor, the killer. They want to 
know the actor’s character, his dangerousness or 
lack of it, the probability that he will repeat his 
act, his motives. To get it out of the abstract and 
into the concrete, German law even replaced the 
conventional terms “murder” and “manslaughter” 
with the personal terms “murderer” and “man- 
slayer.” Premeditation and deliberation are not 
looked on as decisive, since both compassion and 
villainy can be premeditated, and the law sensibly 
recognizes that compassion and villainy are not the 
same reality. 

The German definition of a murderer shows the 
paramount importance of motive. Notice what a 
far cry it is from the confusion of “malice 
aforethought” of American law. “A person is a 
murderer if he kills a human being out of lust for 
killing; for the satisfaction of sexual desire; out of 
greed, or any other base motives; in a treacherous 
or cruel manner or by means causing common 
danger; or in order to make possible or to conceal 
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another crime.” Mercy killings are in the separate 
category of “homicide upon request.” These are in- 
deed punishable, but with lighter sentences. 

The Swiss penal code provides that the judge 
“may mitigate the punishment. . . where the actor 
was induced to commit the act by honorable mo- 
tives.” This, in cases of compassion, may lead to total 
exoneration. 

Swiss law also provides that whoever “from self- 
ish motives” assists some- 
one to commit suicide 
shall be punishable; if the 
motives are not selfish 
then there will be no pun- 
ishment. This means that a 
physician who, motivated 
by compassion, assists his 
patient to commit suicide 
is not subject to punish- 
ment. 

The law of the land—any land—always allows for 
killing as a legitimate activity. No society functions 
without the recognition that life may be terminated 
for good reasons. Usually the laws mirror the 
mores of the populace in this regard, though at 
times they run ahead, and at times they lag be- 
hind. The kinds of killing indulged by American 
law provide a specimen of some traditional and 
some not so traditional attitudes toward acceptable 
killing. 

Americans are permitted by law to terminate life 
in four kinds of situations: abortion (because of 
the Supreme Court decision of January 22, 1973), 
capital punishment (though the Supreme Court 
struck down the death penalty laws of thirty-nine 
states in Furman v. Georgia, nineteen states, not 
yet ready to fire the hangman, have restored the 
penalty), war (declared and undeclared), and, in 
some jurisdictions, suicide. What this indicates is 
that in some cases, such as war and abortion (if 
one follows the Court in discounting the moral 
claims of the fetus in the first six months of its 
uterine life), man’s moral dominion over death has 
been exaggerated. In other cases, such as death by 
choice in a medical context, no moral dominion is 
recognized. Particularly in war, the tolerance for 
killing is virtually unlimited. Long and destructive 
wars can be waged by this country without the 
usual constitutional formalities such as declaration 
by the Congress. The powers of a President to 
wage war have swollen malignantly. Dubious 
precedents are adduced to justify military crusades 
without giving the people a real chance to judge. 
The worm, however, is turning. In the Indochina 
war it was deemed necessary to hide the facts of 
war from the people and the Congress in order to 
wage it. The mores, in a word, are less tolerant of 
war now than are the legal structures. 

Also not reflected in the law is a major shift in 
attitude on the subject of mercy killing. In a Gal- 
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lup Poll the change of opinion since 1950 is re- 
markable. The question asked both in 1950 and in 
1973 was: “When a person has a disease that can- 
not be cured, do you think doctors should be al- 
lowed by law to end the patient’s life by some 
painless means if the patient and his family 
request it?” In 1950, only 36 percent said yes to 
this question. In 1973, 53 percent replied in the af- 
firmative. The breakdown of statistics also is strik- 


The law of the land—any land—always allows 
for killing as a legitimate activity. 


ing. Among adults under thirty years of age, the 
approval figure is 67 percent. It is noteworthy too 
that only 46 percent of the Catholics interviewed 
said they disapproved. Forty-eight percent ap- 
proved and 6 percent were unsure, meaning that 
not even a majority of Catholics voiced dis- 
approbation of mercy killing. It is worth saying too 
that the poll was not taken without a context. Two 
stories were being highly publicized at this time, 
that of Dr. Montemarano who was charged with 
giving a fatal injection to a patient and that of 
Lester Zygmaniak who shot his brother, who had 
been paralyzed in a motorcycle accident and had 
pleaded for death. 

Thus there are shifts occurring in the general 
moral outlook on killing. Inasmuch as those shifts 
reflect a recognition that we have overestimated 
our moral right to kill in a military setting and un- 
derestimated it in some medical and private situ- 
ations, I believe the shifts are in the right ethical 
direction. A look at the four classes of legal killing 
will bear out my contention that the law is lagging 
behind the times. 


he moral discussion of abortion is plagued 
by the wrong questions. Though the wrong 
questions might accidentally lead to some 
right answers, they are more likely to befoul dis- 
cussion. This has happened in the abortion debate. 
The first potentially bad question is, “Is the fetus a 
person?” The question is pernicious if it implies 
that if the fetus is not a person, it has no claims to 
reverence. Not only fetuses are threatened by the 
presupposition of this question; infants are too. 
For if personhood and the distinctive, affective, 
imaginative, and intellectual activities thereof are 
the foundation of respect for fetal and infant life, 
fetuses and infants are in trouble. 
Joseph Fletcher has written a somewhat unfortu- 
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nate article entitled “Indicators of Humanhood: A 
Tentative Profile of Man.” I say “somewhat” un- 
fortunate because the attempt to delineate personal 
human qualities is at least a gainful ethical en- 
deavor. I say “unfortunate” because there are 
threatening implications in the air when Fletcher 
says that “mere biological life . . . is without per- 
sonal status.” That is potentially dangerous lan- 
guage because it implies too strongly that fetuses 
and comatose persons, lacking humanhood in 
Fletcher’s sense of the term, lack a claim to life or 
are reduced to merely animal or object status. 

Fletcher equates “humanhood” and personhood. 
He lists the qualities that are the marks of per- 
sonal being. They are: minimal intelligence (any- 
one below the IQ mark of 40 is probably not a 
person), self-awareness, self-control, a sense of 
time, of futurity, and of the past; concern for oth- 
ers, ability to communicate with others, control of 
existence, curiosity, changeability and creativity, a 
balance of rationality and feeling, distinctiveness, 
and neocortical functioning. 

Applying these criteria of personhood to the 
fetus, it is clear that the fetus is not a person. But 
what conclusion would be drawn from that? Is it 
mere tissue or a negligible maternal growth? Could 
it be plucked like a flower for little or no reason? 
Is the question of personhood, in other words, eth- 
ically decisive? The question “Is the fetus a per- 
son?” sometimes iniplies this. It is then a bad 
question. 

By way of correction, I would say that the fetus 
is not a person, but that does not answer the ques- 
tion about whether it is moral to abort it. The con- 
ceptus from the very beginning is a human reality. 
From the first moment of its existence it is in a 
process toward personhood. In a situation of con- 
flict about values, there may be proportionate rea- 
son to terminate fetal life, but not because this fe- 
tal life is valueless or worthless. Rather, it is 
valuable but not so absolutely valuable that no 
other value—principally, the life of the mother— 
could ever outweigh it in the unavoidable and 
sometimes tragic calculus of ethics. 

The ethical consideration of abortion must be 
prejudiced in favor of the fetus. It is mute, and the 
other competing claimants of value are loud and 
articulate. They also might, at times, have a better 
claim, but the fetus’ case must be pleaded force- 
fully in each contest of values with the recognition 
that its case grows stronger each day it matures in 
the womb. 


apital punishment is, in a way, a species of 
killing the incurable. A judgment is made 
that the person who has committed certain 
kinds of crimes is, morally, a terminal case and so 
he is killed. Of course, no supporter of capital pun- 
ishment explains it in this way. A variety of other 
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explanations are offered—self-defense on the part 
of society, deterrence of crime, redressing injustice, 
and so on—but none of these is more than a ra- 
tionale. Capital punishment, of course, has needed 
little defense. Throughout the years, it has enjoyed 
enthusiastic popular support or, at the least, an im- 
perturbable tolerance. It has also been spared 
acute and persistent moral criticism. The question 
of why capital punishment has been so widely tol- 
erated is an intriguing one. Yet the fact remains 
that only war has won greater popularity. 

In recent years, the zest for capital punishment 
had receded. Executions are no longer festive 
public events. This development, however, is 
shockingly recent. For example, it was not until 1868 
that executions ceased being public in England. 
A. Alvarez, the author of The Savage God, feels that 
capital punishment, on the European scene, was a 
surrogate for the gladiatorial games. 


In Christian Europe, executions replaced the Ro- 
man circuses. Criminals were beheaded publicly; 
they were hanged, their intestines drawn out and 
their bodies quartered; they were guillotined and 
elaborately tortured in front of festive crowds; their 
severed heads were exposed on pikes, their bodies 
hung in chains from gibbets. ... The execution 
was like a fun fair, and for the more spectacular 
occasions even apprentices got the day off. 


No strained arguments about deterrence will ac- 
count for the long and wide acceptance of penal 
killing. The roots are deeper than logic and are 
traceable to our primitive past. 

Capital punishment can, I submit, be easily 
shown to be incompatible with minimal respect for 
life and consequently immoral. In support of that 
contention, I would offer these arguments: 

(1) Capital punishment is suspect in its origins. 
Nicholas Berdyaev, the Russian philosopher, 
writes: “Capital punishment is rooted in the an- 
cient instinct of blood vengeance and human sacri- 
fice, though it has assumed a civilized and legal 
form.” He sees it as blood vengeance transferred to 
the state, and he suggests that “vengeance is the 
chief moral emotion of ancient humanity.” Primi- 
tive tribes often believed that only by the shedding 
of blood could the debt incurred by certain crimes 
be satisfied. This was the meaning of the Jewish 
Goel, an avenging kinsman. The rule was simply 
this: “The blood of a kinsman must be avenged by 
the death of the one who shed it, or; failing him, 
by the blood of one of his family.” “An eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth” was a lived-out 
maxim for a good number of our barbaric ances- 
tors. In some societies this notion was heavy with 
superstitious content, so that the spirit of a dead 
man who died violently would roam tortured and 
discontented until the blood of his assailant was 
shed. This primitive notion was purely vindictive 
punishment which had no interest in correcting or 
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redeeming the malefactor. He was, rather, to be 
obliterated. 

The history of warfare also shows some of these 
barbaric elements of pure vindictiveness. The Ro- 
man assault on Carthage was one example of this, 
as was the practice of herem of the ancient He- 
brews. The application of herem is described in the 
Book of Deuteronomy: 

... you must kill all the inhabitants of that town 

. . without giving any quarter; you must lay it un- 
der ban, the town and all it contains. You must 
gather all the wealth of it in the public square, and 
set fire to the town and all its goods, offering it all 
to Yahweh your God. It shall be a ruin for all time, 
never to be built again. 


This kind of genocidal war was mitigated by the 
thinking that eventually became enshrined in the 
“just war” theory. It became recognized that war 
should redress wrongs without going to the extent 
of annihilation. This represented a limitation of 
force and a move away from the barbaric thirst for 
the complete obliteration of the enemy. 

Capital punishment represents a perdurance of 
the primitive lust for liquidating the malfeasant or 
enemy. It is untainted with the more civilized no- 
tions of constraining the criminal or even con- 
verting him. On this count alone it is worthy of 
moral reprobation. But there are other arguments 
against it. 

(2) Capital punishment does not work. As one 
study of the effectiveness of the death penalty puts 
it: “Whether the death penalty is used or not, and 
whether executions are frequent or not, both 
death-penalty states and abolition states show rates 
which suggest that these rates are conditioned by 
other factors than the death penalty.” 

Murder is often the result of fright or other pas- 
sion. It is not usually accompanied by a cool esti- 
mate of the possible consequences. Also, it is done 
by those who have no in- 
tention of being caught 
and having to put up with 
the legal consequences. 
Small wonder that Justices 
Brennan and Marshall 
pointed out on the occa- 
sion of Furman v. Georgia 
that capital punishment is 
unnecessary for the protec- 
tion of the public. 

(3) Capital punishment is not a form of self-de- 
fense. It is sometimes alleged that the death pen- 
alty is society’s way of defending itself from ag- 
gressors. What the death penalty should be 
compared with, however, is not self-defense, but 
the shooting of prisoners. The condemned man 
was presumably an aggressor against some part of 
society. At the moment of his execution he is an 
unarmed prisoner. Killing unarmed and unresisting 
prisoners is immoral. Even killing in self-defense is 
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immoral if there are alternative modes of defense 
available. 

(4) Capital punishment is unevenly used. In re- 
cent years in the United States, only about one out 
of ten men convicted of capital murder was sen- 
tenced to die, leading Justice Stewart to conclude 
that the death penalty is “wantonly”? and 
“freakishly imposed.” 

(5) Capital punishment presumes the infallibility 
of juries and judges. It leaves no room for correc- 
tion of a miscarriage of justice. The fallibility of 
judges and juries, however, is a screaming fact of 
history. Juries, at best, provide a cross section of 
the wisdom, foibles, myths, and prejudices of a 
society. No matter how sequestered, they are im- 
pressed with public expectations. They can be 
duped and befuddled by the double-talk of the 
law. They can be overly generous or blindly cruel. 
And if they err, the error, in the case of execution, 
is incorrigible. 

(6) Capital punishment bespeaks an absolute 
and demonic conception of the state. If the state 
undertakes to kill persons in its custody when 
those persons have ceased to be a threat to society, 
the state is acting as if it had an absolute domi- 
nion over life. It is presuming that it could sacri- 
fice one man’s life to influence the behavior of 
other men. In essence, this action is arbitrary, des- 
potic, and replete with pretension to a false sover- 


eignty. 


ar is an enterprise which seeks to resolve 
conflict of interest by violence. It is a 
form of death by choice by which states 
decide to kill those who do not wish to be killed. It 
is generally accepted that war can at times be jus- 
tified. There are few absolute pacifists. The prob- 
lem is that we are so habituated to wars and ru- 


What the death penalty should be compared 
with is not self-defense, but the shooting 
of prisoners. 


mors of wars that we have justified war too fac- 
ilely. We have, in fact, tragically overestimated our 
moral right to wage war. 

Violence is addictive; it affects the people who 
rely on it with the ecstasy of the “quick fix.” Vio- 
lence also tends to be escalatory. At the beginning 
of World War II, Hitler’s bombing of population 
centers provoked expressions of shock from 
England and the United States. As the momentum 
of the war increased, however, shock gave way to 


___ imitation. The Western Allies soon swallowed their 
moral indignation and determined that civilian 
morale and private property were legitimate targets 
of war. The British Foreign Secretary, Anthony 
Eden, wrote to the British Air Chiefs in the spring 
of 1942: 


I wish to recommend therefore that in the selection 
of targets in Germany the claims of smaller towns 
of under 150 thousand inhabitants which are not 
too heavily defended should be considered, even 
though those towns contain only targets of secon- 
dary importance. 


FANT 


A Member of Parliament voiced his approval 
with enthusiasm. He declared himself to be “all for 
the bombing of working-class areas in German 
cities. I am Cromwellian—I believe in ‘slaying in 
the name of the Lord” These were not mere 
words. On the night raid on Hamburg of July 27- 
28, 1943, phosphorus incendiaries and the tech- 

___miques of the “bomber stream” produced within 
_ thirty minutes a fire storm several miles wide 
; which burned or asphyxiated from 42,000 to 
| 100,000 people. Fire-bombing and attacks on civil- 
| dans also became American policy against Japan. 
| In the March 9-10, 1945, raid on Tokyo, 83,800 
persons are reported to have died. Then, of course, 
followed Hiroshima and Nagasaki and American 
consciences had grown so at ease with slaughter of 
populations that these unjustifiable attacks were 
borne with complacency. 
The violence of war rep- 
resents a reversion to the 
primitive notion of collec- 
tive responsibility. The 
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War is a form of death by choice by which 
states decide to kill those who do 


gist Robert Lowie 
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It is Lowie’s judgment that this primitive con- 
ception is still operative in modern societies. 
“Though this is an archaic notion,” he writes, “it 
persists to the present day in the warfare of civ- 
ilized nations, which summarily shelves the prac- 
tice of determining individual guilt or innocence.” 
Lowie is both right and wrong here. The primitive 
myth persists in modern war, but the determina- 
tion of guilt is not a question that is dismissed 
“summarily? as Lowie says. Efforts have been 
made traditionally in the just war theory to apply 
the principle of discrimination. Originally, when 
war was simpler, this principle was translatable as 
the principle of noncombatant immunity. Kill- 
power had to be focused on other potential killers 
only. In modern war a complicated lip service is 
still paid to the principle of discrimination. In the- 
ory, an effort is made in “conventional” wars to be 
discriminating in the infliction of war deaths. In 
practice, there is Lidice and Dresden and Hamburg 
and My Lai. In theory, firepower is to be directed 
only at military strategic targets. In practice, 
many civilians are killed or maimed or dislocated. 
The theory accounts for civilian deaths with such 
clinical terms as “indirect killing” and “collateral 
damage.” If in going after a legitimate target some 
civilians are indirectly killed, this is justified if 
there is proportionate reason to allow the “collat- 
eral damage.” This rule paints with a broad brush. 
It does not turn out to be very discriminating in 


wish to be killed. 








In practice, Lowie is right. Risks are 
the lives of civilians that would not be 
y were not implicitly caught in the net 
responsibility. Police would not go af- 
of criminals in New York City the way 
e gone after “the enemy” in Vietnam, 
nd Laos. 


application 
taken with 


ter a gang 
that we ha 
Cambodia, ; 
| 
ever else it is, suicide is a common 
of life. About a thousand persons a 
abandon life on this planet by way 
of suicide. In the United States alone the estimate 
to one hundred suicides a day. And 
are probably low since many suicides 
are disguised as or mistaken for accidents. Whether 
pro or con, persons react strongly to suicide, and 
many theories have been advanced to explain this 
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unique tragedy. Forbes Winslow, a surgeon, wrote 
in 1840, with confidence, that the increase of sui- 
cide in that day was due to the appearance of “so- 
cialism.” There was, he noted, a sudden increase in 
suicides following upon the publication of Tom 
Paine’s The Age of Reason. Not unaware of the 
complexity of the phenomenon, however, he went 
on to cite other causative factors such as “atmo- 
spherical moisture” and “masturbation.” (He saw 
masturbation as “a certain secret vice which, we 
are afraid, is practised to an enormous extent in 
our public schools.”) 

Cold showers and laxatives were seen as cures 
for the suicidal urge. It was popular to believe that 
suicide was primarily the act of young lovers, al- 
though the facts are that young lovers are not the 
most successful of would-be suicides. Others see it 
as a national habit that overtakes some peoples 
like a plague, and President Eisenhower opined 
that the high Swedish rate of suicide was an ex- 
ample of what too much social welfare can do. 

Spinoza said quite simply that “all persons who 
kill themselves are impotent in mind.” And Aris- 
totle, in his Ethics, described suicide as a failure in 
courage. “To run away from trouble is a form of 
cowardice and, while it is true that the suicide 
braves death, he does it not for some noble object 
but to escape some ill.” 

Harvard Professor Edwin S. Schneidman sees 
suicidal purpose involved not only in some deaths 
but in most deaths: “The most important death 
category—the one that I believe may be character- 
istic of a majority of deaths—is the subintentioned 
death, in which the decedent plays some covert or 
unconscious role in hastening his own demise.” As 
evidence of this Schneidman sees a variety of be- 
havioral patterns such as poor judgment, excessive 
risk-taking, neglect of self, disregard of medical 
regimen, and the abuse of alcohol and other drugs. 
He notes too that “there is a notion that the speed 
at which some malignancies grow may be related 
to deep inner psychological variables.” 

Suicide of a sort may also take place in large 
numbers through what some psychologists call 
“victim-precipitated homicide,” that is, homicide 
where persons have acted in such a way as to 
make their own death almost certain. In the same 
vein, Robert Lowell once remarked that if there 
were some little switch in the arm which one could 
press in order to die immediately and without 
pain, then everyone would sooner or later under- 
take suicide. If some or all of this is true, then self- 
killing is statistically normal. Our question is, may 
it be moral? 

With Anthony Flew, I do not say “commit” sui- 
cide. That would imply guilt. As Flew puts it: 


. . . If you believe, as I do, that suicide is not al- 
ways and as such wrong, it is inappropriate to 
speak of “committing suicide”; just as correspond- 
ingly if you believe, as I do not, that (private) 





profit is wrong, it becomes apt to talk of those who 
“commit a profit.” 


A. Alvarez, who himself attempted suicide, 
speaks of “that total loneliness which is the pre- 
condition of all suicidal depression.” He says too 
that the suicide is “overwhelmed by his obscure 
and obscuring sense of inner chaos and worth- 
lessness.” 

The professors Lester, in their book Suicide: The 
Gamble with Death, write: 


Suicide is far less likely for a person who has last- 
ing, satisfactory, unambivalent relationships with 
other people than it is for the social isolate or for 
the person whose closest relationships are per- 
meated with resentment. Loss of close relationships, 
whether by accident or by deliberate withdrawal, 
may serve as a signal to a person’s friends that the 
danger of suicide is increasing. Suicidal behavior 
does not occur without warning, and one of the 
most accurate warnings is found in the social rela- 
tions of the potential suicide. 


The very loneliness of the suicide constitutes a 
moral objection to his suicide. We are social beings 
intrinsically and essentially. That does not just 
mean that we are together; it means that we are 
by being together. Our selves are the counterparts 
of other selves and action to be human must re- 
flect that firm fact of our nature. The decision of 
the suicide is lonely. It does not reflect man’s com- 
munitarian nature. On that count alone, it is likely 
to be a bad decision. The decision is, of course, re- 
lated to people. Thus the suicide note and thus the 
finding of studies that suicide is almost always sig- 
naled in advance to someone. But the decision does 
not proceed from the interpersonal context which is 
the natural humus from which personal decisions, es- 
pecially serious ones, should come 
work that is being done by suicide | 
is trying to meet this need. Even 
with a center counselor helps pee 
crisis and opt for life. 

The person inclined to suig 
dimmed by pain. W 
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little of what is goi 
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any are the motives of those 

their own hand. But in assessing 

tential moral meaning of suicide 

well to note that there is some evidence that s 
cide is often an act of aggression against others. 
Suicide notes give evidence of this. These notes, in 
ways that vary from bluntness to subtlety, some- 
times show that the death is being used to inflict 
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pain A guilt on the survivors. “Mary, I hope 
_yowre satisfied. Bill.” This is a short example of a 
not uncommon theme. It would seem calculated to 
tiate the morality of the act in several ways. 
rst, it totally subordinates one’s life to an irra- 
tional need for spite. Also, it is, to say the least, 
cruel and unusual punishment. 
= Suicide also can be wrong at the level of fore- 
_ seeable effects. First, there are the effects on the 
_ bereaved. Studies are now showing that be- 
_reavement can be a fatal disease. One must have 
_ extraordinary reason, therefore, to inflict it on oth- 
ers. Dr. Dewi Rees and Sylvia Lutkins did a study 


_ reavement, they found that nearly 5 percent of the be- 
reaved die, whereas the figure in a comparable 


: Life i is the good thing and the precondition 
Z- of all good things. Any decision to end 
-it in any context, for self or for another, 
must be slow, deliberate, and reverential. 


group of non-bereaved persons was less than 1 

ercent. The death rate among widowers and wid- 

during the first year after bereavement was 12 

p ercent, as compared to 1.2 percent of their non- 

; » a eee If a spouse or child died 

batside the home or hospital, the death 

bereaved went up by a factor of five, 

pubtedly to the suddenness of the shock. 

hur Schmale considered a number of 

who were suspected of having cancer of 

rervix. While they were in the hospital for a 

psy, Schmale and his colleagues interviewed 

Ese women looking for two factors: had they suf- 

red a serious break in significant social relation- 

hips, and if so had they reacted to it with feelings 

Fof hopelessness and depression? If both of these 

i were present, Schmale predicted that the woman 

= would have cancer. He was correct in 75 percent of 

his predictions, both positive and negative. About 
_ one hundred women were interviewed. í 

Other studies have shown that such symptoms as 


fe aane disorders may come upon the bereaved. 

an the more sudden the death, the more likely 
it is that these disorders will occur. 

> are factors to be weighed by one con- 
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where the values outweigh the disvalues. Death 
may seem an important relief for persons in great 
distress, but the question is, does the relief of 
death compensate for the problems that death will 
cause? 

Also, in the area of effects, any suicide may 
have an exemplary effect. That is, it may encour- 
age other suffering persons to do likewise even 
though they could have overcome their problem 
with more time and support. All actions are imi- 
table, especially dramatic ones like suicide. Each 
suicide may be an inducement to others to end 
their lives prematurely with much possibility un- 
spent. 

Finally, suicide is arguably a wrong decision be- 
cause of the presence of alternatives. The human 
spirit can create and transform and because of this, 
it should be slow, very ` 
slow, to admit despair. 
Man is a self-transcending 
animal and he has a na- 
tive ability to transcend 
even the forces that move 
him toward suicide. The 
suicidal mood, of course, 
does not give ready en- 
trance to alternatives and 
that brings us back to our 
first point. The suicidal de- 
cision should not be made 
alone. Only the hardness of other persons can 
drive persons to the brink of suicide; only com- 
passion and company can bring them back. 

Having said all this, however, I must concede, 
“in a mournful mood” to use Augustine’s phrase, 
that suicide may at times be moral. Even then, like 
war, it will be tragic; but it can, like war, be moral. 
Generally, I judge, persons perform suicide be- 
cause they have been stripped of the essential in- 
gredients of human life—hope and love. It would 
be naïve to think that human perfidy is not ca- 
pable of depriving some of its members of these 
ingredients so that they can do no more and must 
depart. There may indeed be cases where all of the 
disvalues of suicide can be outweighed by ineffable 
pain and aloneness. In those cases, it is the sur- 
vivors who are to be morally indicted, not the vic- 
tim who seizes the only remaining relief. 


Life is the good thing and the precondition of 
all good things. Any decision to end it in any con- 
text, for self or for another, must be slow, deliberate, 
and reverential. But the life that is good also bears 
the mark of the tragic. These are times when the end- 
ing of life is the best that life offers. Moral man will 
see this, and then, more than ever, he will know the 
full price of freedom. O 



















Statement of bias: Hope Against 

_ Hope (1970), Nadezhda Mandel- 
= stam’s memoir of her poet-husband 
= Osip, inspired in me, as in many 
others, admiration for the man so 
intense as to preclude “objective” 
= assessment of his work even if I had 
been able to read it in the original. 
The events recounted were hide- 
-ous—the poet’s arrest and exile in 
_ 1934 (the offense was an epigram 
mocking Stalin), periods of appall- 
Bed mental torment, physical dep- 
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second arrest (in 1938, for ‘“‘counter- 
: revolutionary activities”) and the 
imprisonment that killed him. The 
= chronicler was obviously a remark- 
able woman, possessed of extraordi- 
-nary courage and significant literary 
gifts. And the range of subjects and 
interests in her pages was wide in- 
deed, homely truths of marital 
union and domesticity succeeding 
brilliant probes of the processes of 
_ poetic creation. 

But the book was, centrally, the 
poet’s story, a tale of character. Its 
hero didn’t qualify as an impreg- 
nable fortress-soul or Superman. 
. (Mandelstam was frail, had heart 
2 attacks, was driven crazy at the end 
by his oppressors.) His distinction 
lay, rather, in a most marvelously 
= perfected self-respect, founded on 
exact estimates of personal worth— 
no false pride, little habitual self- 
denigration—and issuing in a life- 
long current of truth. Honesty on 
_ Mandelstam’s scale cost everything, 
and I remember going on the alert 
a shade meanly, or self-defensively, 
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CAPITAL OF RUSSIA 


by Benjamin DeMott 


as I read his wife’s words, prepared 
for the inadvertent bit that would 
prove the honesty to be alloyed 
with innocence, or self-right- 
eousness, or self-love (the imperial 
theme). The inadvertent bit never 
came. Clear, open intelligence refus- 
ing, because aware of its own value, 
to do dirt on itself—this was the 
root of Mandelstam’s honor, star- 
tling and exhilarating to observe. 
There was more to the character, 
naturally—aptitudes for kindness as 
well as for truth. Mandelstam was 
an ironist to the core (are we not 
lucky, he asked his wife, are we not 
blessed to live in an age when po- 
etry matters so much you can be 
killed for it?). But his irony, unlike 
many people’s, was seldom 
smutched by sourness. Equally fine 
was his distaste for “new ethics” of 
villainy that promote themselves as 
“originality” or “nonconformity”; he 
seems not to have believed true val- 
ues can be “personally” generated, 
and he tended to view patches of 
goodness or integrity in a life as 
echoes of the cultures of the past, 
the luck of an education, nothing 
self-sprung. Angelic he was not, nor 
prudent, nor a good husband as 
customarily conceived, nor undes- 
potic, unmischievous, uninterested 
in other women, nor self-restrained 
about bumming smokes. But to the 
very borders of his own destitution 
he remained penetrating, passionate, 
humorous, elegant, and gay—some- 
thing beyond genius, in other words, 
something else. And, to repeat, no- 
body who met this man as pre- 


sented by his wife—Nadezhda Man- an 
delstam spoke of him with a grave 
reserve that was superbly tactful— 
could begin to imagine sitting to his 

poems with armored critical gaze. 
Bias acknowledged, judgment at 
hand: SELECTED POEMS OF Osip MAN- 2 
DELSTAM, chosen and translated by 
Clarence Brown and W. S. Merwin ~ 
(Atheneum, $6.25), is a priceless 
volume of poetry, a rediscovery of 
human range and complexity, and 
as powerful a witness to the per- — 
manence of the heroic resource as a 
twentieth-century letters has yet 

produced. Since a portión of the 
book consists of poetry of suffering, 
a reader could be excu 
ting in advance about wh 
the art or the pain that he 
moving. No cause: the inte 
the language as felt on the 
lated page burns off standard-b 
critical involution. Since the su 
ing is related unambiguously to 
tions of the state, one could also 
excused for wondering whether a 
miring the artist isn’t at bottom an % 
accusatory act—a political protest — 
against the sins of a “competitive 
system.” Again no cause: the force 
in the book works in the deepest — 
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structures of feeling and isn’t thes 
kind that inflates jingoes. A number 
of Mandelstam’s greatest poems are _ 
what they are partly because Stalin 
and the purges were what they | 
were, but their subject remains the 
nature not of purges but of man. 







etic traditions that shape the soe 
address to this subject i is no one 


€. Pia Biown, who has 
recently published a biography, 


Mandelstam, contributes a helpful. 


introduction to the Selected Poems. 


contexts, mentions Mallarmé, and 
observes that the logic of Mandel- 


purely verbal logic of inner associa- 


= tion”; he also gives a name to the 
= poets moral doctrine—“‘democratic 
-~ humanism”—and assigns him a rank 


in letters (Russia’s greatest modern 
a _ poet). Nadezhda Mandelstam, in 


y BS HOPE ABANDONED (Atheneum, 


$12.95), sequel to the volume of 
= memoirs just mentioned, is again in- 
_ formative and subtle about her hus- 
2a band’s ways of working and his 
_ aesthetic principles. The dread se- 
_ quence of events determining the 
-narrative line of Hope A gainst Hope 
_ forced a variety of omissions; this 
= second book fills in gaps in the life 


E = stories of both principals, provides 


extended accounts of their friends 
(some unforgettable glimpses of 
_ Anna Akhmatova), and permits the 
_ work as a whole to stand as a full- 
scale biography. Hope Abandoned is 
discursive and loosely written, but 


_ time and again it locates key inter- 
ependencies of character and liter- 
ky gesture: 


in M.’s translations of Petrarch 
is a peculiar shift of focus 
compared with the original: atten- 
tion is transferred from ee 


a ions, Sets to talk of what 
‘oused them. His field of vision at 
any given moment was dominated 
not by the personal element, but by 
the events and objects of the ex- 
= ternal world. This was even re- 
flected in the way he spoke about 
the smallest of practical matters: 
not, “This mattress is so bad that it 
akes my back ache,” but, “I think 
a spring has gone; it ought to be 
_ repaired.” 


e book is essential to comprehen- 
ion of Mandelstam’s art. 
_ It would be a mistake, though, to 
imply that the best of the Selected 
Poems require intricate glosses or 
complicated biographical apparatus. 
e pieces from Poems (1928) and 
_ from the work of the thirties are, 
‘the most part, records of phases 
attle—revelations of the strate- 


consciousness s waged its struggle for 
self-possession as the night came 
down. At one moment, when the 
poet’s sense of his functionlessness 
strips him of an outer world, of 
physical balance, of the very capac- 
ity to arrange an orderly visual 
manifold, the single resource is to 
beat at the walls, to weep and 
shriek in fury and frustration: 


What shall I do with myself, now 
it's January? 

The gaping city staggers and clings. 

I think it’s the locked doors that 
have made me drunk, 

I could howl out of every lock and 
paper-clip. 

The stocking-lanes barking, 

knitted streets of junk-rooms, 

idiots ducking into corners 

to jump out of them— 


in the pit, in the warty darkness, 

Pm slipping toward the frozen 
pump-house. 

I fall over my feet. I swallow dead 
air. 

A fever of crows explodes. 

And after that, there I am, gasping, 

drumming on an icy wooden tub: 

“Somebody read me! Somebody 
lead me! Somebody heal me! 

Somebody say something on the 
jagged stairs!” 

At other moments an idea of rec- 
onciliation is summoned, or a fan- 
tasy or stoic content, or the pride of 
the survivor: 


You're still alive, you’re not alone 
yet— 

she’s still beside you, with her 
empty hands, 

and a joy reaches you both across 
immense plains 

through mists and hunger and fly- 
ing snow. 

Opulent poverty, regal indigence! 

Live in it calmly, be at peace. 

Blessed are these days, these nights, 

and innocent is the labor’s singing 
sweetness. 


Miserable is the man who runs 
from a dog 

in his shadow, whom a wind reaps 
at the knees, 

and poor the one who holds out 
his rag of life 

to beg mercy of a shadow. 


The volume covers a span of 
nearly three decades; included are a 
half-dozen richly allusive responses 
to Italy and classical culture, one or 
two Hardyesque meditations on mu- 
tability, and several affecting love 


poems. (The most beautiful of the 


latter is an untitled 1 Wee in 

that begins, “Take from my p 

to smooth your heart/ a 
honey, a little sun.”) Mr. M 
isn’t entirely unaffected by © 
dominant poetic voice in English 
the present hour, Robert Low 
and his version of the Stalin e 
gram hasn’t the blunt, damnin 
scorn of Max Hayward’s in H 
Against Hope. (Pasternak, on fi 
hearing the poem, pronounced | 
departure for Mandelstam 
abrupt turn toward directness; i 
the Selected Poems the style is 
monious with the work that 
cedes and follows it.) But a score o 
more of the translations in this boo 
achieve independent existence 
English poems, and almost ev 
line rides strongly and well in its 
meter—no trace of slovenliness 
haste. Like Nadezhda Mandelstam’? 
in short, the translators’ devotion 
worthy of its object; higher praise 
unimaginable. 


Two Stalins 


“He rolls the executions on 
tongue like berries,’ says Mande 
stam of Stalin four years before — 
start of the most infamous purge 
and trials. “He wishes he could hu; 
them like big friends from hom 
Sound explanation of this mon 
strous relish requires, in theory. : 
more than a simple survey of 
ascent to power and the advent 
terror; it demands inquiry into | 
cultural genesis of the conce 
the revolutionary as ultimate 
and, in addition, consideration 
the early psychological shaping 
the figure of destiny to come. 1 
first volume of Robert Tucker’s 
ography, STALIN AS REVOLUTION. 
1879-1929: A Study in History an 
Personality (Norton, $12.95), h 
both these requirements in vie 
“Russian Prologue” provides useful 
nineteenth-century political and 
tural backgrounds; a dozen clear 
composed chapters summarize S 
lin’s years in the party underground 
his Siberian interlude, 1917, 
conflict with Lenin and subsequen 
struggles with Trotsky and the other 
the first industrialization debates, th 
defeat of Bukharin and “gradualis 
and the emergence of Stalinism a: 
system. There are repeated atte 
in the mode of psychohistory ( 
eta are made to 
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| The other night we gave the cold 
= | radiator a last kick and remembered 
a few lumps of cannel coal stashed 
away in the basement. We lugged it 
_ up, put it in our fireplace, and soon 
| had a glowing fire. The welcome 
- warmth from the coal reminded us of 
| our pleasure when we first read 
Harry M. Caupiii’s new book, 
which is as much about coal as it is 
about THE SENATOR FROM 
SLAUGHTER COUNTY. 































= Doc Bonham started out in the 
heart of the Appalachian coal coun- 
try as a company doctor, though his 
| sympathies lay more with the miners 
_ | than with the rich corporations that 
=| exploited them. Working behind the 
scenes, Doe built an invincible politi- 
cal machine. When hard times came, 
| he brought the miners to dependence 
on welfare, and encouraged the de- 
struction of the countryside by strip- 
| mining, while he himself became very 
x rich. He became an opportunist who 
ose as his community sank, but to 
his people he was a hero when the 
| governor appointed him to fill an 
unexpired term in the U.S. Senate. 





Atlantic readers will recognize 
Harry Caudill as a knowledgeable 
¿and outspoken critic of strip-mining, 
and those who have read his previous 
“novel Dark Hills to Westward will 
| know his skill as a storyteller, a skill 
| which brings to life the legendary 
3 E olor (and squalor) of Appalachian 
_ | politics. 


a 







THE SENATOR FROM 
SLAUGHTER COUNTY 


by Harry M. Caudill 


$6.95 at your bookstore 


Erikson) to link the acts of the man to 
the experience of the child. And the 
biographer’s mastery of fact is visible 
throughout. 

Yet it cannot be said, despite all 
this, that Stalin as Revolutionary is a 
wholly satisfying achievement in bi- 
ography. The weakness is tonal, and 
derives from the influence of a vo- 
cabulary and set of attitudes that 
are incommensurate with the deeds 
examined and that create an im- 
pression of evasiveness and obliv- 
iousness. As Erikson and others 
have demonstrated, psychohistorical 
analysis is in no way inimical to the 
production of a literary voice of 
depth. And Professor Tucker’s use 
of this instrument is technically 
competent. Modes of “repression, 
rationalization and repression” in 
Stalin are defined. Feelings engen- 
dered by one or another important 
physical feature are noted, among 
them the subject’s “uneasiness . . . 
because of his short stature.” And 
the probe of his self-doubt is thor- 
oughgoing: 

[He] was nagged by an under- 

current of suspicion that he might 

not really be the unblemished 
hero-figure that he took himself to 
be. This in turn made him highly 
dependent upon the attitudes of 
others, no less so after he attained 
the pinnacle of power than before. 

To assuage his underlying uncer- 

tainty and doubts, his suppressed 

awareness of not always fulfilling 
the dictates of his pride, he thirsted 
for others admiration and devo- 

tion, their recognition of him as a 

great man, their affirmation of his 

view of himself as the geniaľny 

Stalin. . . . Having been brought 

up by a mother who lavished 

praise and admiration upon him, 

Stalin now needed more of the 

same to bolster his unconsciously 

shaky ego. 


—Nagged, feels inferior, is de- 
prived of mother-love, needs praise, 
needs assuaging, needs his view of 
himself affirmed . . . Slowly, gently, 
psychology and understanding per- 
form their magic and mist descends 
on the murderer. Assuredly the 
psyche of a mass slaughterer is a le- 
gitimate focus of interest; assuredly 
it’s sentimental to hold that a writer 
pursuing this interest must feel 
obliged at every instant to fill his 
reader’s consciousness with the real- 
ity of beatings, assaults, starvation, 


brutalization. Still a problem—call it 
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way as swiftly when invoked in an 


reader asks for a word on the irony _ 
of their multifarious application, or 


one of nuance—obtrudes. Terms and 
idioms appropriate for harmless | 
fools—for heroes, say, of comic nov- 


els by Philip Roth—don’t win their 


epic of depravity that brought in- 
expressible tragedy to millions. The 
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for some other signal canceling the 
bid for sympathy obliquely carried 
in the terms. Professor Tucker gives 
no such signals, and in time his — 
blandness weakens trust: we are of- 
fered, as a substitute for true au- 
thority, the moral weightlessness of 
expertise. 

Adam B. Ulam’s completed biog- 
raphy, STALIN: THE MAN AND His ERA 
(Viking, $12.95), is another matter 
altogether. The author, director of 
the Russian Research Center at 
Harvard, acknowledges that the 
General Secretary was, nearly to the 
end, a “superb diplomat,” and that, — 
from the start, he stood forth as a 
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leader of huge energy and enter- Pas 
prise. He further concedes the in- 
adequacy of an image of Stalin that = 
presents his coarsenesstusyspi-  / 









ciousness, bitterness, jealouce,,, s 
anthropy, megalomania, arty; 1 ig 
agery, but misses his astor; fing ~“ 
capacity “to shed one pers Pid Of ian 
and assume another.” And U, ĉns. 


litical terrorism led to 
upon the nation’ which 
to wage in the 1930s.” Lenin him- 

self shared the responsibility, for his 

hatred for his own class laid the 

groundwork for Stalin’s destruction 

of that class, and his initial fascina- 

tion with Stalin’s manners opened 

the door wide to barbarism. 

But no concession, no acknowl- 
edgment, no quantity of genetical 
analysis dilutes Professor Ulam’s 
awareness of the ultimate meaning 
of Stalin’s life, its “position” in the 
history of human cruelty. Un- 
remittingly conscious that crimes of | 
this order demand precise placing, 
Ulam carefully distinguishes be- 
tween terror before and after Stalin: 
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Even during the most brutal period 
of Tsarist repression, relatives of 

revolutionaries were not molested 
by the government. Every war, es- 
pecially civil war, generates atroci- 
ties, erodes humanitarian and legal — 


scruples, turns the ordinarily 


















man into an oppressor. But while 
_ the more humane among the Bol- 
sheviks deluded themselves into be- 
lieving that all these phenomena 
were temporary and would stop 
once peace came to the land, it is 
undeniable that the Communists 
grew to think of terror as a tech- 
nique of government. Some of them 
developed a weird theology of ter- 
ror, reminiscent of those religious 
heresies which have maintained 
that until absolute human per- 
fection is established, all forms of 
vice are permissible. 


= Stalin: The Man and His Era is 
= not a mere indictment of its subject. 


= national relations, complicated polit- 
= ical duels fill these pages. (The ac- 
= cumulated masses of detail aren’t 
= slickly marshaled, and the book is a 
_ demanding read, asking concentra- 
_ tion and commitment throughout.) 
Nor is the author cursed by the illu- 
E sion that final explanations can be 
= brought forth. He sees ‘‘pre- 
= posterous” mysteries at the core, 
= Chief among them that it was vio- 
= lence and cruelty that ultimately 
“made” the Cause: 












One cannot avoid the unpalatable 
= conclusion: it is unlikely that an 
~ enterprise which would not have 
~ demanded so much suffering could 
= have evoked so much enthusiasm. 

_ Perception of this frightening 
_ propensity in human nature consti- 
tutes Stalin’s best claim to fame as 
a political thinker. 


p _ But in the end the strength of this 
book lies neither in its scope nor in 
Be its alertness to paradox nor in the 
E spaciousness of its vision of its 
| themes. It lies rather in the human- 
|. ity—often sardonic but never unfeel- 
| ing—of its witness to hell. Ferocious 
_ yet unrhetorical in his sense of 
| wrong, Professor Ulam on occasion 
< seems almost to speak in the voice of 
__ Mandelstam; his book is morally as 
= well as historically definitive. 















The Drawing Account 
In the early sixties, when a ges- 
ture by Khrushchev permitted the 
ublication and sale in Russia of 

millions of copies of Solzhenitsyn’s 
-~ One Day in the Life of Ivan Den- 
vich, hope soared for improve- 
ent in Russian intellectual life. 
geneticist Zhores Medvedev es- 
through a documented 
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analysis of the persecution that 
Solzhenitsyn has endured since his 
book appeared, that the hope was 
premature. Few stories in contempo- 
rary letters could be more depress- 
ing, Or so it appears at first glance, 
than the one laid bare in TEN YEARS 
AFTER IvAN DeENiSovICH (Knopf, 
$6.95). The novelist is refused the 
right to publish his work—first Can- 
cer Ward, then The First Circle, 
then August 1914. His personal pa- 
pers are stolen. Manuscripts at a 
publishing house are confiscated. 
His wife, a trained professional, is 
denied work. He is expelled from 
the Writers’ Union. Public readings 
of his books are banned. Stolen sec- 
tions of unpublished work are so 
“leaked” abroad as to suggest that he 
himself engineered the transactions to 
blacken his country further. Pseudo- 
Solzhenitsyns cavort drunkenly in 
public proclaiming their greatness. 
False reports are put about that he is 
dying of cancer, that he is a Jew, that 
he is hostile to the revolution because 
it stripped his wealthy family of their 
estates. 

And worse, far worse. Dr. Medve- 
dev offers this fearful report of 
treachery and hatred as an ironical 
Festschrift honoring the anniversary 
of Denisovich; the chapters are rich 
in outrage. But because his own 
dedication demands that he speak 
not alone about official corruption 
but about solidarity among those in- 
tellectuals who still dare to resist, 
his book leaves no final sense of 
doom. Men and women whose 
straightness has about it a noble in- 
evitability call out from these pages, 
summoning belief in the fundamen- 
tal seriousness of letters, as well as 
in the survival of readiness to die 
for truth. Not one voice but many 
echo Solzhenitsyn on the simple 
course of the simple brave man— 
“not to participate in the lie and 
not to support lying actions’—and 
on the duties of the artist and 
writer. The latter “are capable of 
more, they can conquer the lie. For 
in the struggle with the lie art has 
always conquered and always will 
conquer—visibly and irrefutably for 
all to see.” This plain-styled, mov- 
ing book brings alive the agony of 
those who created and those who 
now renew the capital of bravery on 
which it draws; the truth it knows is 
that of Lawrence’s iron phrase, “the 
only riches, the great souls.” - 
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Break The Chain! 


Write for this FREE book 
NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED! — 
“| AM AN ALCOHOLIC” was 
written by one who has been 
there. If you are, or someone 
you know is, an alcoholic, 
learn what you can do about 
this disease. Send for help 
now! Mailed in plain envelope. 
























Write now 
before it’s 
too late. 


| INTERNATIONAL 
LUTHERAN LAYMEN'S LEAGUE 

2185 Hampton Avenue, Dept. 94 
i St. Louis, Missouri 63139 


Please send a FREE copy of 
“| Am An Alcoholic” 

| Name 

| Address 

f city 

f state Zip 
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A mass media ministry of 
The International 
Lutheran Laymen’s League. 


We’re the people who broadcast 
“The Lutheran Hour”... and tele- — 
_ cast “This Is The Life”. $i 
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A TRUE INHERITOR 


ha THE WOMAN LIVED 
_ Selected Letters of Louise Bogan 
"Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $14.50 


In a letter dated 1939, Louise Bo- 

gan expands an argument about 
Boswell and Johnson into a few epi- 
thets on life: “Aloneness is peculiar- 
making, to some extent, but not any 
more so... than lots of Togeth- 
_ erness I’ve seen.” 
= _ Miss Bogan’s aloneness was never 
_ peculiar, and always deliberate. A 
_ good deal of her seclusion was spent 
_in carrying out one of her own dic- 
ta: “The least we can do, is to 
- give a phrase to the post.” 

In the more than four hundred 
_ letters collected and edited by Ruth 
i immer in What the Woman Lived, 
; = Miss Bogan managed to give us a 
2 stylish, clear, and entertaining lit- 
__erary history of the fifty years from 
~ 1920 to 1970. 
— Besides her addiction to alone- 
= ness, Miss Bogan practiced public 
| reticence. She used many disguises, 
~ the chief of which was wit. In re- 
sponse to her publisher’s (John Hall 
- Wheelock of Scribner’s) request for 
biographical material, she wrote: “I 
have a job reviewing books of po- 
etry for The New Yorker [a position 
she held for thirty-eight years], I 
won a Guggenheim in 1933. I am 
wild about music, and I read every- 
thing but books on Grover Cleve- 
land and novels called O Genteel 
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In a letter never mailed, she 
added irony: “My dislike of telling 
future research students anything 
about myself is intense and pro- 
found. If they know everything to 
begin with, how in hell can they go 
~ On eating up their tidy little fellow- 
~ ships researching?” Under the ques- 
= tionnaire’s heading “Literary and 
social preferences,” she wrote: “My 
= social preferences range from truck 
and taxi drivers who make me 
laugh, locomotive engineers, when 
_they are good-looking and flirta- 
tious, delivery boys, and touching 
old people. ...” She also lists a 
few dislikes: “dirty pick sete 

well-bred accents . 
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sional literati of all ages, other 
women poets (jealousy!), other men 
poets, English accents, Yale gradu- 
ates and bad writing and bad 
writers.” 

The facts of the matter were that 
Louise Bogan’s first book of poetry 
was published in 1923 and her first 
critical review, on D. H. Lawrence, 
came out in the same year. And ex- 
cept for a brief period when she 
worked as an assistant in the St. 
Mark’s Place public library (Mar- 
ianne Moore was a member of the 
staff), filed index cards at Columbia 
University (a job found for her by 
Margaret Mead), and clerked in 
Brentano’s, she gave her life to 
creating and commenting upon liter- 
ature. All told there were six books 
of poetry (the final collection, still in 
print, is called The Blue Estuaries), 
three books of criticism (the last, A 
Poet’s Alphabet, appeared post- 
humously in 1970), four volumes of 
prose translations, an anthology of 
poetry for young people, even a bibli- 
ography of English belles lettres dur- 
ing World War II, which she compiled 
while she was consultant in poetry to 
the Library of Congress. 

A sizable body of work, and all 
of it of the highest quality, but how 
does one celebrate poetry which 
does not create philosophic struc- 
tures, does not shock or shriek, does 
not break new technical trails? Her 
poetry is simply there. Existing 
within the long line of the English 
lyric, it speaks to demonstrate that 
time and fashion do not alter ulti- 
mate human concerns. 

She would not kick up her heels 
to the rhythms of the Roaring 
Twenties, nor would she later lead 
parades for or against economic in- 
justice, fascism, democracy, racial 
inequalities. That is not what poetry 
is about. As she said time and 
again—and she was the most grace- 
fully lucid, learned, and unpro- 
grammatic critic of her generation— 
poetry is sound, is rhythm, is 
memorable language. 

Miss Bogan’s talent was for- 
midable. Her poetry alone would 
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else’s need for creative expression. 
The letters, one must assume, were 
written for her own entertainment, — 
as well as that of friends. Impetu- 
ous, never restrained or cautious, 
full of capricious and diverting im- 
ages, plus exhilarating cerebral 
pyrotechnics, they make for first- 
class theater. 

“Get all the bear into your 
work!” she advised author May Sar- 
ton. “Get all the bitterness, too. 
That’s the place for it’—advice she, 
practiced with a fine flourish, She 
was not given to hedging. Virginia 
Woolf is accused of having “a very _ 
inhuman side ... Her feminism x 
was bound up with her fears.” Ellen 
Glasgow is described as “a lending- 
library set-up.” The G. Am. public 
(Great American public: the letters 
are sprinkled with abbreviations) 
“likes pompous spinsters to tell 
them what life is really like.” Jane 
Austen is “the only English novelist 
that a poet can respect. She’s clean 
and onto it all and witty.” nA 

Henry James constantly reappears 
until by the end of the book we 
have read through everything he 
ever wrote, along with Miss B’s per- 
ceptive comments. He is at once de- 
scribed as “superb... I am en- — 
chanted by the absolute sureness in © 
method” and attacked as “both im- 
potent and afraid.” Of Archibald — 
MacLeish ` she said: “He has real 
talent, without any doubt, but he 
has been too friendly with Conrad _ 
Aiken, T. S. Eliot, etc.; his ear is- 
too good.” A 

When Isherwood and Auden 
came to this country in 1940, she 
refused to meet them. Their politics _ 
bothered and their talents were not — 
yet proven. By 1941, however, she 
wrote: “Auden is a swell person, — 
complicatedness and all.” In later 
years she liked to quote what Au- | 
den told her: “We should talk back 
to God; this is a kind of prayer.” 
(When she died in 1970, Auden 
gave the eulogy at the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters.) 

Miss Bogan could be tender. Af- — 
ter an argument with a close friend, _ 
Rolfe Humphries (poet, classicist, | 
and translator), she assuaged him: 
“At least you leave the most impor- 
tant part of me alone. We never | 
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quarrel about poetry, which after all S 
- - - is a region of the mind; it just 
bopi fak it is ag resign whee a 
h live.” a z 









Besides her reticence, her delight 
in wounding wit, the pleasure she 
took in arguing, the notion that it 
was vulgar to sell herself, there was 
her very distinct Irish paranoia. The 
Irish, and she was very Irish, are 
“really forest dwellers,” she wrote to 
Rufina McCarthy Helmer in 1937, 
“with all the forest-dweller’s in- 
stincts, and . . . since, or when, the 
Irish forests disappeared, they all 
developed such a terrible neurosis, 
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from being forced to be out in the 
S open so much.” In a letter to Ed- 
| mund Wilson, she further elabo- 
rated the idea: “Good God, what a 
| country this is! It’s not a country, 
| ifs a neurosis. Never come here, 
| when you are apt, or liable, to ideas 
| of reference, or to other paranoid 
| symptoms.” 
Ea Miss Bogan’s susceptibility to 
| “ideas of reference” may have be- 
E = gun with “an extraordinary child- 
| hood and an unfortunate early mar- 
| — riage into which last state I had 
| rushed to escape the first.” Her sec- 
| ond marriage, to Raymond Holden 
= (minor poet and novelist), was a 
È stormy one: “I was a demon of jeal- 
E ousy and a demon of fidelity too, 
E morbid fidelity.” Her struggles with 
5 recurrent depressions (several bouts 
bie . . . 
| in sanatoriums) led her to a philo- 
| sophical conclusion: “No one is let 
Be be, we are all forced in some way. 
Es Only the truly miserable, the truly 


| forlorn are not forced, they are left 
; alone by a God who has forgotten 
ieee them.” 
aly Miss Bogan was never forlorn, 
perhaps because she was severe with 
herself. In a letter to Rolfe Hum- 
phries she wrote: “We are all self- 
lovers to an almost complete degree. 
So—act only enough to get yourself 





E ~ a little something to eat, and a bed 
| to sleep on, and a drink, and a 
| bunch of flowers. Act only enough 
7 to get yourself a little bit of love.” 


Miss Bogan came upon love after 
her first bout of depression. To Har- 
riet Monroe, founder and editor of 
Poetry magazine, she wrote: “I feel 
at once renewed and disinherited. 
Different people say different things. 
My doctor insists that I love; Rob- 
= ert Frost . . . recommends fear and 
hatred.” She chose love. In a later 

letter to Edmund Wilson, she 
claimed to have been “made to 
bloom ... by the enormous love- 
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Theodore Roethke. . . . He is very, 
very large and he writes very very 
small lyrics.” Roethke was twenty- 
six and she was thirty-eight. 

Their correspondence lasted more 
than thirty years. The letters illus- 
trate vividly the enormous encour- 
agement, advice, and help that Miss 
Bogan gave the struggling poet: 
“You will have to look at things un- 
til you don’t know whether you are 
they or they are you.” Roethke also 
suffered from recurrent depressions. 
She writes to him that loss of face is 
the worst thing that can happen to 
anyone: “I know, because I have 
lost mine, not once, but many times. 
And believe me, the only way to get 
it back is to put your back against 
the wall and fight for it. You can’t 
brood or sulk or smash around in a 
drunken frenzy ... if you smash 
yourself dead, they won’t give a 
damn .. . it’s the self that must do 
it. You Ted Roethke, for Ted 
Roethke. I Louise Bogan, for Louise 
Bogan.” 

Other love affairs are hinted at 
but in many of the letters she refers 
to her lifelong conviction that for 
her “work was the only panacea.” 
In various forms, she rephrases this 
belief. To Morton Zabel, assistant 
editor of Poetry magazine, she 
wrote: “The one thing to remember 
is that intellectual curiosity and the 
life of the mind are man’s hope.” 

The more than seventy letters to 
Zabel are full of carefully chosen 
details that illuminate the dailiness 
of place, people, and problems, as 
well as a record of the imaginative 
interchanges between two scholarly 
human beings. They are also a 
study of the tests and strengths of 
friendship—Miss B quarreled with 
Zabel when, rightfully, she sus- 
pected him of collecting her letters 
for possible posthumous use. In 
1941 she wrote: “I think we ought 
to come right down to cases, and 
clear up a few matters, before either 
renewed friendship, or eternal si- 
lence... . I have finally come to 
realize that you are not treating the 
letters as a gay correspondence be- 
tween friends, but as a collection 

. everything I write you is being 
put into a kind of coffin. . . . This 
realization must, of course, break 
my correspondence with you... . 
Tl write to people who think of me 
as a human being, and not as a 
museum piece.” 
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edited by Virginia Hanson 
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is being discussed—and practiced—in 
America. Here is an up-to-date Quest 
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look at meditation and its efficacy. 
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What is important about Miss Bo- 
gan is all in the letters: her human- 
ness, her intellectual powers, her de- 
pressions, her taste for the good life 
“I do love tables, chairs, libraries, 
silk underwear, clean sheets, food 
cooked to order, paper and pencil 
and music”), her incorruptibility, 
her conspiratorial heritage. Her 
praise of Marianne Moore most 
nearly resembles a self-portrait: “A 
fine, firm, human and tough point 
of standing.” 

In the early sixties, she wrote to 
William Maxwell (a New Yorker 
editor): “The nearer one comes to 
vanishing, the stranger it seems.” In 
a later letter, written from a sanato- 
rium, she observed: “One evening, 
with a gibbous moon hanging over 
the city (such visions as we have!), 
_ like a piece of red cantaloupe, and 
~ automobiles showing red danger sig- 
A I thought I had reached 
- the edge of eternity, and wept and 
wept.” 











She had mastered terror, climbed 
over mountains of difficulties, and 
come out with her laughter intact. 
Her laughter could be diabolic. In 
one of the last letters she speaks of 
her inability to get going on the 
New Yorker piece. “I have decided, 
however, to mention the fact ... 
that Anne Sexton is the first woman 
in history to have written a hymn to 
her uterus.” 

This was the woman both ad- 
mired and feared. The Bogan tone 
in the letters, as in the poetry, is 
unmistakable. She seduces the ear. 

As Theodore Roethke said, “Bo- 
gan is one of the true inheritors 

. and the best work will stay in 
the language as long as the lan- 
guage survives.” 

One suspects that Miss Bogan 
would have scoffed at the title What 
the Woman Lived. What the Woman 
Lived Through would at least have 
been accurate and she might have 
preferred it. 































Probably never before have there 

en sO many crime movies as there 
re now on the screen, not even 
luring the Depression heydays 
when the gangster cycle got its start. 
Clint Eastwood is back as Dirty 
Harry in Magnum Force—an- 
1ounced at Grauman’s Chinese 
heater with a “You get it for 
Christmas” poster—as violent as 
ever but this time without director 
Don Siegel to hype things along. 
siegel’s own offering, Charley Var- 
‘ick, is doing good business despite 
ludicrous script, and Robert 
tman’s The Long Goodbye, a 
aden reworking of the Raymond 
Chandler novel, has become a criti- 
cal success (after bombing on its 
first release). Virtually all of the 
movies aimed at black audiences 
are crime-based and there have 
een the usual spate of disposable 
_ Mafia stories (The Don Is Dead), 
= not to mention a Godfather II al- 
_ ready in the works. Even good mov- 
ies about larger subjects—Heavy 
affic, Mean Streets—have used 
ne as a base of operations. 
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CRIME WAVE 


by Joseph Kanon 
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What makes the current crime 
wave so remarkable, and different 
from those of the past, is that it’s 
supplemented by even more crime 
on television. NBC’s four-part The 
Blue Knight, based on policeman 
Joseph Wambaugh’s best seller, was 
reportedly the highest-rated mini- 
series in TV history, and programs 
dealing with crime (often called 
“law and order” shows in the trade) 
are by far the most popular genre 
on television. For the January, 1974, 
season, movies (many of them 
crime-oriented) and crime shows ac- 
count for well over half of all 
prime-time programming. 

Nor has there been much attempt 
to give these movies frills or style— 
they just deliver the action. Except for 
their brutality and cynicism, in fact, 
crime movies now are closer to the 
primitive, unadorned gangster films of 
the Depression than they have ever 
been. They are movies as journalism, a 
straphanger’s view of the world, where 
bulletins of horror and catastrophe are 
sandwiched between the crosswords 
and white sales. 
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Crime movies, by their nature, 
have always been like tabloids; and a 
in the days when movies could still 
be made in black-and-white, before 
those crucial sales to color televi- 
sion, they actually looked like tab- 
loids—coarse, grainy, pictures with 
X’s across their faces. Not one of 
these new crime movies profits from 
color (except, marginally, The 
Laughing Policeman because it was 
shot in San Francisco) and the ef- — 
fect has been slightly disorienting— 
grim visual subjects all gussied up 
in TV gloss, like Vogue covers on 
newsprint. A great deal of what 
gave the old gangster movies vital- 
ity—the smart talk, the repartee—has 
been taken away as well. Crazy Joe, 
the story of Mafia swinger Joey 
Gallo, opens with Peter Boyle ; 
mouthing the dialogue to an old 
Richard Widmark tough-guy movie 
(to make a point about his fantasy 
life) but the old movie at least looks 
like sleazy fun. Who’d want to sit 
through Crazy Joe again, much less 
get a laugh from the chitchat? 

In the movies, one big hit can 
start a tradition and these crime 
movies are the fallout of The French 
Connection. Crime movies faltered a 
little in the early sixties, when the © 
spy cycle was in full bloom, and for 
a while it looked as though the 
genre would be polished off with — 
cool style (Bullitt, Madigan), but 
The French Connection changed all 
that. It didn’t need the stylish 
pacing of a car chase over the hills 
or the tense rhythm of Bullits air- — 
port sequence—it just peeled off 
rubber and kept going. There were 
no points to be made and no mor- 
als to be drawn—it had become ax- 
iomatic in the sixties that cops and 
criminals were merely the same 
players on opposite sides of a 
muddy field—and the story didn’t 
count for much either. Nothing mat- — 
tered but the rush. 

Crazy Joe sets out to exploit all 
this but it does so in such an obvi- 
ous, makeshift way that watching 
the film is like being present at the 
story conference. Some violence 
here to jack things up, a little sixties 
gangster-as-outlaw number, some 
blacks ripping off whites to give the 
thing a commercial lift, and, of — 

course—the hard part—some inge- Se 
nious murders to make it all seem | 
fresh. The deaths are clever all 
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tack when he’s threatened with 
being put through a shredder; 
Joey’s brother drives his car over a 
cliff singing an aria from The Bar- 
ber of Seville; and one hood is 
buried in cement after someone 
_ puts a pickaxe in his back and cuts 
¿off one of his hands. 
= Directed by Carlo Lizzoni and 
= written by Lewis John Carlino from 
a story by New York Times crime 
_ reporter Nicholas Gage, Crazy Joe 
has the feel of a frontal assault on 
_ the American gangster movie (the 
crew list is predominantly Italian), 
but it has none of the operatic style 
that made Sergio Leone’s spaghetti 
westerns such a change of pace and 
it doesn’t begin to explore what’s 
interesting in the material. Joey 
-Gallo (the other names have been 
changed to protect the guilty) 
seemed in many ways a product of 
his times—a sort of sixties pop gang- 
= ster who smoked dope, fed off 
~ media fantasies, and justified being 
a criminal with existentialism. The 
movie hints at this in some obvious 
ways—Joey holds forth on Sartre 
and Camus at a party (gangster 
chic?), reads Norman O. Brown in 
=~ prison, sets up his early sixties 
-~ headquarters with Chubby Checker 
blaring in the background, and 
loves posing for photographers—but 
they’re mostly cheap shots and they 
don’t do much. for the character. 
The movie doesn’t have time to fig- 
ure out what makes Joey tick be- 
cause it’s too busy setting up the 
= next murder. Worse, Crazy Joe tries 
to play it both ways: exploiting the 
violence for all it’s worth, then de- 
 ploring it in an ironic afternote. 
When Joey is finally gunned down 
at Vincenzo’s (né Umberto’s) Clam 
House, the screen tells us (in print) 
that in the following three months 
nineteen more people were killed in 
this gang war for “honor” and “the 
war goes on .. .” Those ominous 
three dots just about sum up the 
level of the picture. 
= A good deal of spice and violence 
¿has been added to the script of The 
. Laughing Policeman too, but in this 
= case it works for the movie. Based 
‘on one of the Martin Beck thrillers 
by the Swedish husband/wife writ- 
ing team Per Wahlöö and Maj Sjö- 
wall, The Laughing Policeman fo- 
cuses on police procedure and 
characterization and it probably 
ec me zap to make it the “Sat- 





urday night film” that pro- 
ducer/director Stuart Rosenberg 
said he had in mind when he 
bought the book. Moving the scene 
from Stockholm to San Francisco 
no doubt suggested some of the 
possibilities, for the story now takes 
in the Hell’s Angels, a ghetto scene 
where a stupid cop almost triggers a 
mini-riot, and a gay biker bar. 

The Laughing Policeman is an 
episodic manhunt story and in this, 
and in its San Francisco location 
shooting, the movie bears an inevi- 
table resemblance to Bullitt. It has 
no pretensions to great style and in 
a few places it goes wrong (strident 
arguments, the coincidence of a po- 
liceman finding his son at a girlie 
show), but it’s the best of the recent 
crime movies and it has the enjoy- 
able efficiency of a movie that 
knows what it’s doing. Walter Mat- 
thau as the dour loner Beck (now 
Jake Martin) is better than he’s 
been in some time and the killer’s 
trail is peppered with minor charac- 
ters and small bits that keep the in- 
vestigation moving. And while The 
Laughing Policeman may be closer 
to the formula detective movie than 
any other this season, it’s also more 
in touch with tabloid incidents and 
real urban terror than half the mov- 
ies that purport to come straight 
from the candy store stoop. It un- 
derstands, and uses, the fact that 
cause-and-effect violence is now 
pretty much a matter of ritual (in 
Mafia movies the implication is that 
everyone gets what he deserves) but 
that random violence is dramatically 
effective because it is what most 
people really fear. The Laughing 
Policeman opens with a long se- 
quence of a mass murder on a bus 
(the killer wants two men but shoots 
the lot) and it’s frightening because 
we don’t yet know what’s going on; 
so, like the victims, we’re trapped in 
the crossfire of crazies. There is 
nothing in the movie as bloody as 
its opening, but it stays alert to this 
kind of real fear and how people 
react to it: a ghetto can flare up 
once a few words have ignited it, an 
apartment can be taken over by a 
sniper (in one of the film’s best 
scenes) and its life reduced to city 
desk copy. All you have to do is be 
in the right place at the wrong time. 
The Laughing Policeman is, in some 
ways, an old-fashioned movie, a 
“Saturday night” movie, but with a 



















































modern edge as threatening as 
junkie on a subway. Bet 

The police procedure that forms 
the background of The Laughing 
Policeman is very much at the cor 
of Serpico, the story of the New 
York policeman whose fight agains 
corruption on the force brought on 
the Knapp Commission. The mo 
is filled with “inside” police details, 
some of which (a firing practice 
range) are used to good effect, and 
it’s interesting to watch the process 
that turns police academy graduates 
into young rookies and then into” 
cynics so corrupt that they perpetu- 
ate the very system they were hired 
to attack. Serpico is not the firs 
movie with dishonest cops but it’ 
the first one that takes pervasive po- 
lice corruption for its subject. Th 
corrupt cops in Serpico are not the 
odd apples that spoil the barrel or 
even the occasional burly official 
who exploit the men on the job— 
they are practically everybody bu 
Serpico. “I feel like a criminal,” h 
says at one Point, “cause I dont 
take money.” 

If the movie were pure fiction, its 
cards would seem so stacked that it 
would collapse, but Serpico is based 
on a true story and it’s from this 
that it draws its power to arouse 
and depress. Directed by Sidne 
Lumet, edited by Dede Allen, an 
written by Waldo Salt and Norman 
Wexler from Peter Maas’s book 
Serpico doesn’t have to do muc 
more than tell the story that reall 
happened, so it works at authentic- 
ity—the apartment where Serpic 
was shot looks exactly like the illus 
tration from the book and Al Pa 
cino even looks like Serpico, righ 
down to the beard and sheepdog. 
The movie is cleaner than the boo! 
in structuring the years Serpico 
fought to have the corruption ex- 
posed (primarily because it’s faster) 
and it doesn’t shift emphasis or dis- 
tort its material, except in givin: 
more weight to Serpico’s love affairs. 
(An exception in the crime wave mov- — 
ies where there is little for actresses to | 
do but have an occasional roll in th 
hay; even a “name” actress like Paula 
Prentiss appears for only a few min 
utes in Crazy Joe.) 

There is probably nothing new 
sensational in Serpico but it has the 
freshness of a reminder. Police bru- 
tality (now often just a phrase) i 
brutal here: when one policeman 














































up a black rapist and kicks 
1 in the genitals he says to Ser- 
pico, “Hey, Frank, you want a piece 
of this?” And the corruption can be 
shocking even when it’s something 
you’ve heard about all your life—in 
he same way that someone who 
ys “politicians are crooked” can 
still be shocked by Watergate, by 
the sheer scope of it. Serpico does 
_ what exposé journalism is meant to 
_ do, flesh out the rumors and make 
something “everybody knows” be- 
come tangible fact. It doesn’t just 
tell us some cops are on the pad, it 

shows us the bag money, the collec- 
_ tion routes, the corporate efficiency 
of it all. It’s a message movie but 
witha ‘Message so powerful and so 
timely in its reflection of the present 
mood of national life that it can 
pick up strength from statements so 
simple they might otherwise be dis- 
missed. When Serpico says, “If 
they'd take all that energy and put 
it into straight police work, they'd 
ean up this city,’ we know it’s too 
simple, that it may not even be pos- 
sible, but we respond anyway be- 
use we know that at some pri- 

mary level, it is true. 
= Serpico is one-dimensional—it 
ver really gets at the complexity 
character that made Serpico, not 
meone else, stand up—and at 
mes it can be awkward: Lumet is 
clumsy as ever with big scenes, 
ering a particularly embarrassing 
arty sequence where Serpico is 
accepted” by an artsy crowd; and 
e peasant-elegaic music by Theo- 
rakis is unforgivable. But it’s got 
le straightforward energy of a 
ws story with something to say 
nd the sense to let the material 
Carry its own weight. The role fits 
Pacino like a glove and the support- 
g characters have the proper look 
__ of the station house about them, but 
_ the atmosphere they make come 
ive is a depressing one. For the 
1 message of Serpico may be that 
probably wasn’t worth it. We 
arn in an afterword that Serpico 
‘gone to Switzerland—though not 
at he is permanently deaf in one 
ear, with bullet fragments still 
lodged in his head, a marked man 
m the force from which he finally 
resigned. It would have been inter- 
esting to run the minimal results of 
the Knapp Commission investiga- 
ns alongside, like a ledger of 
compromise, a amak Eezy time. 
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THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 


by Edward Weeks 


THE EYE OF THE STORM 
by Patrick White 
Viking, $8.95 


American readers were surprised 
last fall when it was announced that 
Patrick White, an Australian, had 
been awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. One’s first thought was 
that the Swedish Academy had 
made a political award, but a read- 
ing of Mr. White’s new novel, The 
Eye of the Storm—his ninth—is con- 
vincing proof that he is indeed a 
mature and analytical writer. 

Mr. White is particularly inter- 
ested in women: his best-known 
early work, The Aunt’s Story, was a 
psychological study of a plain 
woman whose instincts are greater 
than her adaptability to life. In The 
Eye of the Storm, a larger work, he 
is writing about a wealthy Austra- 
lian widow, Elizabeth Hunter, 
whose mind is far more vigorous 
than her body. She has had a 
stroke—“only a little one,” as she 
keeps reminding the nurses. In her 
half-world, now drowsing and now 
alert, she relives her resistance to 
and her tragic reunion with Alfred, 
her undemanding husband, who res- 
cued her from poverty, but whose 
sheep farm was deadening to her 
spirit. She is tormented by self-justi- 
fication as she recalls the loneliness 
she experienced in Sydney, where 
she moved after their separation—a 
loneliness her occasional lovers did 
not quench—and the selfish neglect 
of her son and daughter, who 
deserted her for their careers in Eu- 
rope. Now they are returning to her 
bedside and she rallies her wits for 
the encounter. Dorothy, her daugh- 
ter, flies in from Paris, bringing with 
her an accent and affectation, and 
bitter memories of the French no- 
bleman whom she has divorced. She 
was always ill at ease with her 
mother—jealous of her mother’s 
beauty—and she still is. The prying 
old lady has lost none of her domi- 
nance, and her thrust—‘“‘to make 
sure you'd see me die—or to ask me 
for money if I didn’t”—soon has her 


sey ray in tears. 
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After Dorothy comes her brother, 
Sir Basil Hunter, the famous Lon- 
don actor, who is in his late forties 
and finding it increasingly difficult 
to get good parts. He still has the 
aura of the theater about him, but 
he cringes at the memory of the 
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ridicule which greeted his latest per- 
formance. So the children return, — 
each drawn back by love and hostil- a 
ity and by the desire to get as large 


a share of mother’s legacy as pos- 
sible. Dorothy is annoyed that her 
mother should have three nurses ~ 
and a housekeeper and immediately — 
begins cutting down on expenses. 
But the nurses are vital to Mrs. 
Hunter’s life and it is amusing to 
watch her employ them. Her favor- 
ite is Sister de Santis, the night — 
nurse, who has been with her for 
fifteen years and in whom she con- 
fides. On Sister Badgery, “the boiled 
nurse, oozing sympathy,” she vents 
her exasperation, and Flora Man- 
hood, the young pretty nurse, she 
teases about her love life. It is Flora 
who makes up Mrs. Hunter, putting 
on her rings, lipstick, eye shadow, 
and wig when visitors are expected. 
In its leisurely, observant, and 
waspish way, this story is easy to 
read and more than a little wise. 
Mr. White is a stylist with a very — 
sure delineation of character, and 
the scenes between Sir Basil and his 
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z A 
mother seem to me the best in the 
book. On his entry the actor givesa | 
perfect performance, but when he 34 
retreats to his hotel room he is beset 

a 

oe 
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Joseph Kanon, Edward Weeks, and — 
Phoebe Adams write regularly for these 


pages. 





Poets IN Tuts ISSUE 


Pablo Neruda (page 54) died at 
home in Chile just ater the fall: o 
Allows Sorta ; 


a ERE EN EARI 


sear SRS te ase ses 


the remembrance of the messes 
made “in certain corners of his 
$ r.” Even if his mother will fi- 
ance the half-baked new play on 
hich he has an option, he dreads 
= “the sound of projecting a tattered 
ice into a half empty theatre.” 
A cool, merciless story, masterful 
its introspection, intimately per- 
ptive of human frailty and wryly 
umorous. But only in the character 
f the Jewish housekeeper, a victim 


passion that might have added more 
armth to the whole. 


C n 5 the morning of July 19, 1971, 
‘Stewart Alsop, the Washington cor- 
espondent of Newsweek, was as- 
ailed by a spell of dizzy breath- 
- lessness; he had had it before but 
this was worse, and when it re- 
curred after lunch he consulted the 
amily doctor and overnight re- 

ived the verdict that he was suf- 
fering from acute leukemia. He de- 
cided to take his chances at the 
= National Institutes of Health, where 
he fortunately came under the 

of Dr. John Glick, a candid, 
quiring specialist, half his age, ona 
Alsop reached back in memory 

or possible clues to his illness, a 
trust was established between them 
which is the central theme of this 
brave and honest book. At the out- 
set the odds were twenty to one 
_ against his living beyond a year. 

_ Able journalist that he is, Alsop 
feels naked without a notebook and 
_ the single word “leukemia” at the 
_ top of the page for July 21 was the 
beginning of his medical box score. 
‘rom the needles in his arms, from 


=- Hamlet’s “bare bodkin” to the eu- 
phoria of “dies gloriae” when remis- 
sion gave patient and doctor the 
lope of indefinite prolongation. Be- 
ause Alsop’s case was without 
precedent, the clinical details take 
e reader into one of the great 
steries of medicine; and they are 
i he 


curious feeling to have the inside of | 


your bones a battlefield.” 

The only writer I have known in 
this predicament was Dr. Hans 
Zinsser and with him, as with Stew- 
art Alsop, the experience of being 
on the threshold heightened his 
daily perception. Woven in and out 
of the journal of Alsop’s treatment 
are the endearing interludes with 
Tish, his attractive English wife, 
whom he married in 1943 while 
serving in the King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps; his daydreams about their 
versatile children; side-splitting re- 
membrances of his journalistic part- 
nership with his older brother Joe 
and of family life back in Connecticut 


= when they competed against their 


authoritarian father; vignettes of his 

“most enduring hero,” Winston 
Churchill; the witticisms of Cousin 
Alice Longworth (“Never trust a 
man who parts his hair under his 
left armpit,” as Douglas MacArthur 
did, to cover his bald spot); and the 
recall of that moment when Alsop, 
on special service, was dropped be- 
hind the lines in France and found 
himself in deep trouble. The occa- 
sional morose slump as when he 
feels that the Establishment in this 
country is falling apart is offset by 
his dry humor. “This is a most in- 
teresting experience, although one 
wishes one were not so personally 
involved.” 


GEORGE IV, PRINCE OF WALES 
by Christopher Hibbert 
Harper & Row, $10.00 


One problem the British mon- 
archy has never solved is what to 
do with the heir apparent. There is 
no place, like our vice-presidency, 
where a prince could be employed 
without becoming obstreperous. In 
the early days the Prince of Wales 
rode off to the wars, to fight with 
Pa or, if he was an intriguer, 
against him, but by the time of the 
Hanoverians he was kept marking 
time, supposedly as an attendant to 
the King at church and social func- 
tions but exempt from risk or re- 
sponsibility. The restrictions which 
George III placed upon his eldest 
son were even more severe than 
those Queen Victoria sought to im- 
pose upon Edward, and in each 


case resentment led to extravagance 


candal. — 


hex youth had. much in 
Each was a man of great charm 
style with a large appetite- 
cially for women. The denial- 
fice drove both of them to ga 
and the turf. Bertie had the 


the better dwellings—his ador: ; 
of Carlton House and the Pa ion 
at Brighton was lavish, as was t 
cost. The Prince Regent wa 
more generous, ran up the 
monstrous debts, loved 
madly—and was the heavier of 
two. According to the huge scali 
the Old Coffee Mill (now M 
Berry Bros. and Rudd) on 
James’s Street, H.R.H. at the ag 
thirty-one weighed 246 pounds 

The biography is bizarre, path 
and fascinating because of the 
petuous way in which the — 
threw himself at life. He coul 
nothing by halves and his fathe 
remonstrances fell on deaf ears; 
sixteen his love affairs—with old 
women—were beginning to ¢ 
talk and cost money. He ear 
came an admirer of Charles 
Fox, who politically and mor. 
was unacceptable to the King, 
in his drinking and shootin, 
that lively politician he becam 
recognized part of the Opposi 
When he was denied the inco 
£100,000 a year, he retort 
spending double that amount 
when he fell in love with Mrs. 
herbert and defied the Marriagi 
by marrying her secretly, he 
with her in their Brighton re 
happiness and docility rare 
career. This was the first arr 
ment which the Prince mana; 
handle with discretion, and 
not to last. He could not restr: 
spending and his debts bec: 
national disgrace. Having — 
grown cold toward Mrs. Fitzh 
he agreed to marry Princess 
line of Brunswick as the only 
out, and in short order w 
gusted by his slovenly bride. 

The letters in this book show h 
deep was his repeated attachment 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, how genui 
concern about his fathe 
terious illness, and with w 
nestness he pleaded for a 
ingful commission in the str 
against Napoleon. One wonders 
his dissipation and extra 












































SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 
by Phoebe Adams 


ICKEL MOUNTAIN by John Gard- 
er. Knopf, $6.95. The latest novel 
the author of the overwrought 
nlight Dialogues is a return to his 
er, simpler style. The prose is 
rect without any loss of eloquence. 
he events are quietly realistic; 
even the goat lady, although hardly 

dinary, is possible. The story re- 
lves around a fat, good-hearted, 
ddle-aged man who runs a truck- 
op diner somewhere in the Cat- 
ills. Against considerable odds, 
manages to survive with dig- 
y and a good conscience, and this 
what the novel is really about— 
e survival of plain human good- 
ess. Given a little thought, that is 
exciting theme. Mr. Gardner has 
_ made an absorbing and provocative 
Ok out of it. 


Axe by Ludvik Vaculik. Harper 
ow, $6.95. Mr. Vaculik is a 
ant writer and also the type of 
Icontent romantic who asks ques- 
ms about the state of the world. 
evitably, his work has been 
nned in his native Czechoslova- 
a. This novel, which must be 
ighly autobiographical, represents 
son’s memories of his childhood 
d particularly of his father, an 
mest, capable man whose support 
f socialism led to the disintegration 
of the family and the destruction of 
eir beautiful native countryside. It 
sad book but also warm, funny, 
hievous, and constantly surpris- 
Translated by Marion Sling. 


HE GUINEA Pics by Ludvik Vacu- 
The Third Press, $7.95. Another 
pressive novel which starts as a 
xture of domestic comedy and 
ire of government bureaucracy 
and works into ambiguous horror. 
. Vaculík is a splendid novelist. 
anslated by Káča Poláčková. 





INTER IN CASTILLE by Honor 
racy. Random House, $5.95. Ms. 
racy has evidently known and 
ed Spain for years, but had 
er before traveled there in win- 
$ 2E gaan of snow and cold, 


shares it most agreeably with the 
reader. 


Tuis SUN OF YORK by Mary Clive. 
Knopf, $10.00. Any biography of 
Edward IV has to become a history 
of the Wars of the Roses, and this 
one does. Lady Mary Clive does not 
profess to be an original historian; 
she simply tells a straightforward 
story of plot and counterplot, 
treachery and betrayal, murder and 
revenge, with occasional tart asides 
on the ill-mannered stupidity of the 
combatants except Edward himself. 
The Plantagenets do make the 
Mafia look fairly harmless. Illustra- 
tions, bibliography. 


No ForeIGN Lanp by Wilfred Pel- 
letier and Ted Poole. Pantheon, 
$6.95. Mr. Pelletier is a Great Lakes 
Indian who made a serious and not 
unsuccessful attempt to do things 
the white man’s way. He couldn’t 
stand it, and his vivid conversa- 
tional autobiography tells, most per- 
suasively, why. This is the clearest 
explanation yet of the Indian reluc- 
tance to join the march of civ- 
ilization. They think it is going 
backwards. 


OBEDIENCE TO AUTHORITY by Stan- 
ley Milgram. Harper & Row, 
$10.00. Dr. Milgram conducted 
those controversial experiments in 
which people were persuaded to ad- 
minister electric shocks (imaginary, 
but the guinea pigs did not know 
that) to helpless victims. He now of- 
fers an account of the business (it 
contains curious gaps and inconsis- 
tencies) and of the conclusions he 
has drawn from it. These concern 
acceptance of authority, and may be 
valuable, at least as a beginning, in 
the study of a mysterious area. The 
tone of the book is defensive and 
sometimes smug, and raises the sus- 
picion that Dr. Milgram may un- 
knowingly have kidded himself as 
well as his subjects. 





THE GODWULF MANUSCRIPT by 
Robert B. Parker. Houghton Mifflin, 
$5.95. When an antique manuscript 
disappears, all hell boils up in aca- 
demia, the pot energetically stirred 
by Spencer, a private eye with a 
tongue like a file. 


Post-Mortem by David M. Spain, 


MD., vie Janet Kole. TE A 


pre. Jullian... ee Ba a 


$7.95. Dr. Spain has done much 


work in connection with civil rights 
cases, and his account of obstructive 
police and negligent courts is as 
scary as one would expect. 


POPULAR PRINTS OF THE AMERICAS 
by A. Hyatt Mayor. Crown, $15.95. 
Printmaking began in Mexico in the 
sixteenth century, and has flour- 
ished ever since on both continents. 
Mr. Mayor’s brisk history of “im- 
ages intended for people who care 
nothing about art” is reinforced by 
195 illustrations ranging from the 
charming to the unspeakable, and 
intended to serve as everything 


from incitements to piety to induce- 


ments to vice. 


GRANDMA Moses by Otto Kallir. 
Abrams, $40.00. Mr. Kallir, who 
originally brought the paintings of 
Anna Mary Robertson Moses to 
public attention, has written an af- 


fectionate biography of that amaz- 
ing old lady. He has also provided 


information on her methods of work 
and an appreciative analysis of her 
subject matter. The huge and hand- 


some book includes 253 large illus- — 


trations (more than half in color) 
and a catalogue of the works with 
1203 documentary illustrations, plus 
index and bibliography. 


THE Way To Go by Thomas C. South- 


erland, Jr., and William McCleery. ee 


Simon and Schuster, $7.95. The au- 


thors advocate a revival of rail passen- _ 


ger service in the United States and 
give dozens of reasons why such a 
course is desirable. And all their rea- 
sons are good ones. 


THE GAMBLER by Olle Hdégstrand. 
Pantheon, $4.95. Hanky-panky on a 
Swedish harness-racing track leads to 
bloodshed and a neat puzzle for the 
reader. Translated by Alan Blair. 


FoR WHOM THE CLOCHE TOLLS by 
Angus Wilson. Viking, $6.95. It was 
first published in 1953, but Mr. Wil- 
son’s disrespectful study of English 
manners in the 1920s is still funny. 
The combination of an exuberantly 


amoral American heroine and the __ 
part stuffy, part Bohemian, alto- = 


gether awful British milieu into 
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which she has married offers a great ae 


range of targets; even Henry pete 


gets winged. Illustrations by P 
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ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 


LITERARY INTERESTS 


EDITING, REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING manu- 


‘scripts. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasadena, 
Ca. 91105. 


WRITING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN by Jane Yolen. 

Just published. The author of 25 books for young 

readers describes techniques to help writers pro- 

duce publishable books, from fairy tales to books 

out contemporary life. Also, information on 

iness side of writing juveniles: contacts, manu- 

pt submission, technical aspects, etc. $7.95 

ppd. THE WRITER, INC., Publishers, 8-A Arlington 
Boston, Ma. 02116. 


DISSERTATIONS, THESES, writing, editing, typing. 
subjects. Reasonable. Personalized. Con- 
tial. Professional Team. RC Research, Box 

138, Dayton, Washington 99328. 


WRITERS: “UNSALABLE" MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
“St, ‘New York City 10022. 


SELF- PUBLISHING SERVICE. Complete writing, de- 

sign, production help on your budget. See your 

_ book in print if you believe in its worth. BOOK- 

FTERS, 440 Oakdale, Chicago 60657. (Not a 
Vanity press.) 


BOOKS 


BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
_ logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 


Da Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
= selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
ee ‘tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
ae” ects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 


. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


aa BOOKS ABOUT ARCHITECTURE, transportation 
and urban environments. If you would like to be 
on our mailing list, write, free of obligation, to 
Desk AM, The Rigley Book Company, P.O. Box 
26012, San Francisco, CA 94126 


ys on the meaning of Humanism, $8.95. “Box 
k Amherst, N.Y. 14226. 
quick, B-1, Roseland, NJ 07068. 


0 KS SUPPLIED—Select Out-of-Print, Used, 
, Scarce, ee Send authors’ names 


E FICTION CATALOGUE. Old Favorites, 250 
West. Foeata; Canada MSH 1X8. 


BOOKS 


PUBLISHERS' OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 
Free Catalog. Bookseller, Box 5451, Sherman, 
Conn. 06784. 


REPRINTED 1811 Dictionary of Buckish Slang, 
University Wit and Pickpocket Eloquence. Delight- 
ful! 240 pages. $1.95. C. Reynolds, Box 333AT, 
North Kingstown, Rhode Island 02852. 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors: publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKN, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 


PERIODICALS 


AMAZON QUARTERLY—An in-depth forum of Les- 
bian feminism. Adrienne Rich (American Poetry 
Review): “I found it remarkable . . . some of the 
most humane and searching essays and criticism 
that have come out of the women's movement (or 
for that matter, anywhere else).'’ Send $4 ($5 out- 
side U.S. or for plain sealed wrapper) for one-year 
subscription to: 554 Valle Vista, Oakland, CA 
94610. Single issue: $1. 


NADER TAX REFORM Periodical. Sample: NADER, 
Box 14198, Ben Franklin Station, Washington, 
D.C. 


THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY—READ CRE- 
ATIVELY, DEVELOPS—IMPROVES ABILITY— 
$20.00—8080 Springvalley Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45236. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


“TOUGHIES’ ENERGETICALLY LOCATED U.S. & 
ABROAD. 16 years of expertise. Write: OUT-OF- 
STATE-BOOK-SERVICE, Box 1253x, San Clemente, 
Cal. 92672. 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205. 


LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 


BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. Free Catalogues. Coleman Book Locators. 
257-A E. Market Street, Long Beach, California 
90805. 


Out Of Print. Send wants. Bookdealer. Dept. TA. 
39 No. Browning Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 07670. 


BOOKPLATES 
FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 
FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. Includes 
Middle East. Samplers: 12 newspapers / 12 


countries: 34-29; or 7/7: s 98. ere BRO- 


SERVICES 


PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELING. Trained 
chologists give personal replies to your probl 

No embarrassing personal confrontation. All ci 
spondence strictly confidential. Send specific de- 
tails and $10. counseling fee to COUNSEL, P. 
Box 7317, Alexandria, Va. 22307. 


WRITING, research, manuscript polishing. Prof 
sional. Reasonable. Fast. RESEARCH DATA PUB- 
LISHER’S, Box #4374 Silver Spring, Marylar 
(202) 723-1715. 


RESEARCH AND WRITING—academic and į 
sional. Superb facilities in nation’s capital. 
sonable rates. (202) 726-1444, Research R 
6400 Georgia Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


PROFESSIONAL TRANSLATION SERVICES. 
languages. Bilingual Institute. El Paso, TEO 
79902 


INFORMATION, Bibliographies, Questions 
swered. Details Free. Fact Finder, Box 
Brooklyn, N.Y, 11212. 


one’s ‘birthday? Or payee Erase that we 
Send us your list of events and their dates 
remind you 12-14 days ahead. Check or me 
order. 1 yr., 30¢/date; 2 yr., 55¢/date. RA 
REMINDERS, 2202 Belhaven Ct., Bloomington, 
47401 F 


PERSONALITY ANALYSIS from handwriting. 

ough report. Send sample and $10.00; J: ts 
Reed, 207 South Alamo, Weatherford, Tex: 
76086. E 


RECORDS 


SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's. 52 
list 50¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, Ge 
town, Connecticut 06829. 


FREE 200-PAGE CATALOG. 1,400 New Ster 
Recordings. Renaissance, Baroque, Classical, 
mantic, Modern Music. Not sold in stores. Not 
listed in Schwann's. Highest quality! Budget label — 
prices! Available only by mail. MUSICAL HI RI- 
TAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, New York, N 
10023. * 


TAPES 


SCOTCH TAPES. Discounts! Catalog 10¢. To 
Box 33098, District Heights, Md. 20028. Š 


MUSIC 


KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, 

pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished- du 

from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Avenue AM, l Dany pes 
Colorado 80215. i 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent 

ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beauti 
cabinetry, moderate prices.. Robert S. Taylor, 87 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. i 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, 
mont, Mass. 01339. 


PLAYING RECORDER IS EASY. Free tal 
Recorders, Recorder Music, Beginners 
Recorder, Instruction book 11.95. Ams 
Recorder Co. 1624 Lavaca SGo í 
78701 Ji 









SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS are reliable, with the 
most beautiful sound, from $1195. Brochure 
$1.00 from Dept. A, 1084 Homer, Vancouver, 





ART 





SSO 347 reproductions limited edition 10,000 
-wide $5 each. Illustrated brochure $1. Buck- 
____ ley’s Books, 2293 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario, 

Canada. 


NIE CASEY, SAMELLA LEWIS, ELIZABETH 
LETT. Six 14 x 18” prints. $30 per portfolio. 
ultiCultural, 137-55 Southgate Street, Jamaica, 
. 11413. 





GOURMET FOODS 


E 
_ TEA DEVOTEES savor world’s rarest select teas. 








fresh, live anywhere U.S.A. day you specify. Free 
brochure. Fruits-de-Mer Inc., Box 1576, Wash. 
D.C. 20013. 


STAMPS 





1 LEASURE AND PROFIT collecting First Day Post- 
age Stamp Covers. Circular free. Ray Brown, B. 
_R., Williamsburg, VA 23185. 





_U.S. COMMEMORATIVES, 300 different just $3.50. 
000 Different Worldwide Stamps, $2.50. Satis- 
ion Guaranteed, George Mathers, Box 2123, 
_ Anaheim, Calif. 92804. 


low! 110 All Different Germany 10¢. Com- 


- service, which you may return with our purchases 
and cancel service at any time. Jamestown 
Stamp, Dept. A24AM, Jamestown, N. Y. 14701. 


e! Big Bargain Catalog—New Edition listing 
sands of bargains including U.S. & B.N.A. 
mps, packets, albums, accessories and sup- 
ies. Also, fine stamps from our approval service 
which you may return without purchases and can- 
_ cel service at any time. Jamestown Stamp, Dept. 
f , Jamestown, N.Y. 14701. 





CATALOGS 





ie CATALOGS! RECEIVE MANY! Sra Directory 
|.00. Box 33098, District Heights, Md. 20028. 


4 


ECOLOGY 


E PEACE WITH WINTER. Challenging wilder- 
survival program sends you home with hard 
‘ills, self-assurance, winter sense. THIN WHITE 
RAIL, RR1, Box 102 C, Barre, Vermont 05641. 
02-476-3204. 


. aa 

“ECOLOGY MINDED?" Ecology 100% recycled sta- 

___tionery and waste paper products brochure. Dept. 
F: AM, PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351. 





SCHOOLS AT SEA 





STUDY AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester 
ils September and February to exotic ports 
; d the world. Accredited. Financial aid avail- 

able. Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, Orange. 





MEMO PADS 


Under $10. PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT. Person- 
alized memo pads. 50 attractive designs. Free 
catalogue. Leonardo & Michelangelo, P.O. 24785, 
Los Angeles, CA. 90024. 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. Em- 
phasizing community involvement, individual tal- 
ents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. Col- 
lege preparatory, Darrow School, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. 12125. 


MONTESSORI TRAINING, (Rome, Italy). Complete 
preparation to teach elementary grades. Mr. Nord, 
Box 2459, Champaign, Ill. 61820. 


ALTERNATIVE DOCTORAL PROGRAM for the full 
time professional. Individualized, self-paced, time- 
tailored, provocative programming. Prerequisites: 
M.A. + 16, 3 years’ experience. Life experience 
recognition. Write: Room A, Walden University, 
Naples, Florida 33940. 


TEACH FOREIGNERS CONVERSATIONAL 
ENGLISH. SEMESTER TRAINING PROGRAMS IN 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION. Write Richard Merrill, In- 
stituto Imle, Hidalgo 206, Leon, Gto., Mexico. 


TUSCARORA RETREAT & POTTERY SCHOOL: An 
Alternative. Write—Dennis Parks, Tuscarora, Ne- 
vada 89834 


Independent schools, summer study, private 
camps visited and evaluated since 1936. For free 
recommendations and 352-page Educational Reg- 
ister give child’s age, grade, interests, needs, geo. 
preference & proposed entrance date. Vincent-Cur- 
tis, Rm. 25A 224 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
02116. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, AIKIDO, MIME STUDIES. 


YGGDRASIL: Torupvej 31, 8771 Hundslund, DEN- 
MARK. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


TEACHERS—ADMINISTRATORS: Leading School, 
College placement sources in U.S. $3.00; Foreign 
$4.00. Current openings list U.S. $5.00; Foreign 
$5.00 EISL, Box 105, Chestnut Hill, MA. 02167. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YN, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
Transportation! Complete information ... plus 
Directory of 200 American companies employing 
thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. International 
Opportunities, Box 29232-YB, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 46229. 


TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
New 1974 guide contains current information 
about private and governmental organizations 
seeking teachers. General and personal require- 
ments, geographic areas, addresses for appli- 
cation forms. 100-page book includes survey of 
foreign embassies. Guaranteed satisfaction. $2.50. 
Foreign Countries, Box 514-C2, Ames, lowa 
50010. 


ALASKA PIPE LINE JOB information send $1.00 
_ to Marshall 255 Santa Ana, Long Beach, Calif. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- — 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc- ; 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas” and z 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 

















































work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or $ 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, — 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730. E | 
FA 
AUSTRALIA . . . Most Comprehensive Information A> 
from Americans now living in Australia . . . Jobs, 
Paid Transportation . . . $2.00 for brochure. cA 


Ausco Inquiry, Box 29, Burra 5417, South Austra- 
lia 
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OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All — 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax ~ 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 
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AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803. 
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EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. Re- 
search Associates, Box 1167-P, Kailua, Hawaii 
96734. F 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


MOVING TO TEXAS, NEED JOB. Poet, Teacher, 
Professional Race Car Driver and Engine Me- 
chanic. Peter Nye, 301 Oxford, East Lansing Mich. 
48823. 
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B.A., Economics seeks employment immediately 
in Toronto, Resume available, Weber, 425 Marga- 
ret, Detroit 48203. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man’s Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 154, 1460 | 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details 10¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 


$50.00 PLUS 50% COMMISSION stuffing stamped, 


addressed envelopes. Information 35¢ with = 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Brew-AO, BOX -A 
1348, Clearwater, Fla. 33516. 4 
VINYL’S WHERE THE MONEY IS! Repair, refinish, À 


recolor furniture, luggage, car tops. Quick, easy. 
Two small $20 jobs a day earn you $1,000 a 
month. Homes, cars, offices, restaurants, unlim- 
ited customers. Start earning after an hour's prac- 
tice. Sensational details FREE. VIP, 2012 Mon- 
trose, Chicago, 60618. 
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NATURAL MIND TRIPS. Make Good Money. Free ; 
Details. NMTAM, 1943 Hayes, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 94117. 
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25¢ EACH stuffing envelopes. No postage, ad- 
dressing necessary. Instructions $1.50. Economy- — 
BC, 627 Franklin, Clearwater, Florida 33517. oe 














HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraph 
Information Free. Barrett, Dent C-135-G, 6216 
60660. 
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BUSINESS SERVICES 


PUT YOUR PEOPLE IN THE WILDERNESS THIS 
WINTER. Unique, rugged wilderness survival pro- 
gram in ski-touring environment builds con- 
fidence, competence, teamwork. THIN WHITE 
TRAIL, RR1, Box 102C, Barre, Vermont 05641. 
802-476-3204. 





REAL ESTATE 





IDEAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, New Mex- 
ico. $5,475. No Down. No Interest. $40/mo. Vaca- 
tion Paradise. Good investment. Free Brochure. 
Ranchos: Box 2006XW, Alameda, California 
94501. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
- ment! ‘Opportunities in Canadian Land" includes 
complete purchase information! Send $1.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 29193-YN, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46229. 


CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men’s paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 


GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ‘‘Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide" .. . plus “Land 
Opportunity Review” listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $1.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YN, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 


MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities, integrated neighbor- 
hoods. Shaker Communities, 3494 Lee Road. Sha- 
ker Heights, Ohio 44120, (216) 751-2155. 


BEAUTIFUL BEACH HOUSE sale $60,000, terms 
Rucker, Turks Islands, B.W.|. 


SEATTLE AREA'S nicest suburbs—delightful Belle- 
vue and Mercer Island—near by, excellent schools. 
Send for maps, school information, sample list- 
ings with pictures, etc. SAMUEL COHEN (Maloof 
Realty), 2929-76th Avenue S.E., Mercer Island, 
Wash. 98040. 


NORTHERN VERMONT REAL ESTATE for recrea- 
tion, retirement, investment. Free brochure. Wat- 
son Agency, Greensboro, Vt. 05841. 802-533- 
2651. 


VACATIONS 


CARIBBEAN HILLTOP HIDEAWAY Off Puerto Rico. 
Gentle people, deserted beaches. Three bedroom 
villa with wraparound deck. Help energy crisis by es- 
caping winter. 215-LO 3-2622, LA 5-0296. 


NEW VACATION MONEY SAVER. A Colorado 
mountain ranch retreat offers hiking, horseback 
riding, seminars in health, E.S.P., Yoga, educa- 
tion, psychology, cooking, etc. Write C.A. Arnold, 
201 Chestnut, Chicago, Ill. 60611. Phone (312) 
337-2305. 


Your choice—luxurious vacation, Marco Island, 
Florida. Handsomely furnished with Herman Miller. 
_Apartment—10th floor, 2 bedrooms, overlooking 
Gulf. House—on waterway, 3 bedrooms, enclosed 
patio, fishing dock. A. Read, 140 McKinley, Zee- 
land, Mich. Tel. 616-772-2161. 





_ WHITEWATER FLOAT TRIPS. Utah & Wyoming. 
Slickrock River Co., Box 10543, Denver, Colo. 
80210. 


VACATION RENTALS 


KAUAI, HAWAII: New OceanFront 3 Bedroom 2% 


Bath—Upper Deck—Lower Lanai Spouting Horn 


: ea Aera. 2 week minimum rental. Attractively & Fully 


Furnished. Thompson, Rt. 2, Box 770 Flagstaff, 
E F 
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VACATION RENTALS 


“BUCOLIC ADIRONDACK LODGES available half- 
month, month, season. July through September. 
Bartlett Carry Club, Route 3, Tupper Lake, NY, 
12986." 





RETIREMENT 


LIVE LIFE as you used to know it, in unspoiled 
Vermont. Courtesy and consideration, gracious at- 
mosphere, good conversation. Excellent food. His- 
toric Vermont town of Brandon with Village Green, 
5 Churches, famed Middlebury College with its 
arts and sports nearby. Museums, antiquing, . . . 
plenty to keep you active. Fair rates. Brandon 
House, A-74 Brandon, Vermont 05773 


HEALTH RESORTS 


HEALTHFUL VACATIONING—Fasting. Reducing. 
Rejuvenation. Wholesome foods. Organic gardens. 
Peaceful surroundings. Pool, boats, solariums. 
Beaches. Health classes. SHANGRI-LA, Bonita 
Springs, Florida 33923-AM. 





CAMPS 


The Putney Work Camp provides an experience in 
group living, work and recreation, arts and crafts, 
sports and backpacking. A vitalizing summer with 
well motivated contemporaries. Co-ed, 13-17. 
Write c/o The Putney School, Putney, Vermont 
05346. 802-387-4212. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
Main Street, Concord, Mass. 01742. 


TRAVEL GUIDES 





WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. Rates, 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters, 
TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361. 


EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. New 4th edition 
Castle-Hotels book lists 500 castles, monasteries, 
palaces offering accommodations, 16 countries, 
360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 
pages. $3.95 plus 15¢ postage. Robert Long, 
Dept. AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 
11554. 


TRAVEL 





NICHOLSONS INTERNATIONAL YACHT CHAR- 
TERS. Crewed Yachts: Experience not essential: 
private cabins from about $60 per person per day 
& upwards for extra large and luxurious craft: 
Year round sunshine cruises for private parties. 
CARIBBEAN: MEDITERRANEAN: GREEK ISLANDS: 
For information:—Commander Nicholson. Box 30, 
5 Lynch's Quay: Cobh: Co Cork: Eire. 





UNSPOILED ST. VINCENT. Inexpensive, Fine cui- 
sine, Friendly staff, Country charm, Excellent 
swimming beach, Pool. $15 PP two meals daily till 
Jan 16th, $22.50 till April 1st. SUGAR MILL INN, 
P.O. Box 119, St. Vincent, W.I. or 259 Main St., 
Danbury, Conn. 06810 (203) 743-7888. 


COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 


fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- | 


istically learn French French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89640. Sergines, France. 


CANADIAN WILDERNESS TRIPS—Twelve-day float 


trips on northern rivers (Athabasca, Coppermine, 
Nahanni), wilderness camping, wildlife, white- 
water. Also canoe trips. Contact: North-West Expe- 
ditions, Limited, Box 1551, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada for free brochure. 









TRAVEL 


AMAZON SAFARI CLUB, R.D. 1, Box 2-AM, Elver- — 
son, Penn. 19520, offers two week, affordable 
photo safaris, Summer 1974. 





MEXICO, YUCATAN, OAXACA, etc. Anthropological 
tours with University professors. High school stu- 
dents, July; Others, August. 6211 Maywood, 
Stockton, California, 95207. 7 


OUT OF THIS WORLD 


MOON LOT DEEDS, only $2.00, colorful, unique, 
individual acre lots. Wilbarcorp, Box 902-A, Cape 3 
Canaveral, Florida 32920. 


FILMS by 





Super 8MM, 16MM, 8MM Silent and Sound Film — 
Classics. Free Catalog. Niles, 1019-AM South 
Michigan, South Bend, Indiana 46618. Be 





DO YOU REMEMBER? Those great films of the © 
30's and 40's? Valentino? Chaplin? Popeye(!)? We — 
have them in both 8mm and 16mm for sale. Our X 
catalog is free. VINTAGE FILMS, Catalog Dept. — 

P.O. Box 9805, Columbus, OH 43206. 
















MISCELLANY 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES—FREE CATALOG. Conner 
Imports, Box 9574-A2, San Jose, CA 95157. 


HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa 
vorite poem. A most unusual gift. George Levitt, 
2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New York 
11229. ey 


COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 25¢. vanana 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 






















You can learn your own, your children's 1.Q.! Ac 
curate, self-scoring 45 minute test. Send $2. to- 
day—guaranteed. Images, Box 107, Dept. C2C, 
Brookline, Mass., 02146. 


35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 INDIVIDUALLY 
SOLD, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 25¢. 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-24, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia 90025. A 


t $$$ 
BLOW YOURSELF UP! 24” x 36” poster of any- — 
one. Photo returned. $5.00. Pierpoint, Box 678 
Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 





SLEEP-LEARNING KITS—endless tapes, timers, 
complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, Box ZREN 
Olympia, Washington. 





BUGGED??? . . . Detectors Locate Hidden Trans- 
mitters, Literature—25¢. Security, Box 671AT, 
Westwood, New Jersey 07675. s i 
brie £18. gle per eee SST 


“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 25¢. 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339. 


PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

PERSONALIZED STATIONERY with character. Pro- 
fessional/business/social. Information-sampler: 


50¢ (refund first order). Jacques, Box 395-A, Wall 
ingford, Vermont 05773. 
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SAP BUCKET “PERSONALIZED” ROCKING CHAIR, E 
the nicest gift for a child. Actually out from a 
bucket like a real colonial sap bucket. Beautiful 
honey maple finish with patchwork seat. Really 
nice. $22.95. Newland’s, Fenelton, Pa. 16034. 
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LEARN CARTOONING AT HOME. Veteran ap- | 
proved. Free bulletin, Cartooning, Box 7065AN pr 
Colorado Springs, CO. 80933. 
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MISCELLANY 


LATE LISTINGS 





PEACE OF MIND CAN BE YOURS! Send $9.98 
(Californians add tax) for CREATIVE RELAXATION 
cassette; a fantastic experience! Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Relaxed Learning, 30 South ElCamino, 
San Mateo, CA. 94401. 





IMPEACH NIXON & SENATOR SAM ERVIN 
T-SHIRTS, $3.95 .. . 2/$6.95. SWEATSHIRTS, 
$6.95 .. . 2/$12.95. DESIGNED BY PULITZER 
PRIZE-WINNING POLITICAL CARTOONIST, FIS- 
CHETTI!!! Sizes: Small, Medium, Large, X-Large. 
SHIRT-KING: BOX 3893-A, MERCHANDISE MART, 
CHICAGO, 60654. 





BUMPERSTICKERS 
ANTI-NIXON BUMPERSTICKERS! ‘‘Impeach 
Nixon!,'’ ‘Don't Blame Me | Voted For 


McGovern,” “Honk If You Think He’s Guilty,” 
‘Visit $an Clemente (You Paid For It!),"’ “Nixon 
For Ex-President,” ‘‘Prices Too High? Nixon's The 
One!,"" “No Amnesty For Nixon," “Impeachment 
With Honor." All vinyl. Prompt service. Any combi- 
nation—2/$1, 5/$2, 15/$5, 40/$10. Vol- 
ume/dealer discounts. Checkers Enterprises, Box 
942M, St. Louis, Mo. 63188. 





MINK COATS $395.00. Jackets! Capes! Stoles! 
Box 550 A, Freeport, New York 11520. 





KARMIC ASTROLOGY. Ten dollars. Barbara Don- 
chess 5 South, Canton, MA. 02021. 





NEED YOUR PRODUCTS and services for direc- 
tory. Details, free. Fact Finder, Box 84E, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 11212. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





EUROPE / CARIBBEAN / MEDITERRANEAN / TROP- 
ICAL AFRICA/AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND Sun and 
Fun, Tax Benefits, Free Transportation, High Sala- 
ries, Excitement, All Occupations!!! Latest Publica- 
tions—$2.00/Each (Specify Which), $6.00/All. 
Placement, 12554 Rose Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90066. 





PRIMAL EXPERIENCE—Austin Institute, Inc., 1310 
West 42nd, Austin, Texas 78756. 





$UCCE$$. Learn secrets of super rich. $2.00- To- 
gether, Inc. P.O. Box 852, Longwood, Fla. 32750. 


ART 





ART PRINTS, Baby African animals, for informa- 
tion write Philip Lasz Gallery Box 342 Warsaw, In- 
diana 46580 





PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! Information: CHESSNUTS, 
25-A Mount Vernon, Saugus, Mass. 01906. 





SAUNA $39.95? Complete information 25¢. Cald- 
well, Box 345, Hendersonville, Tennessee 37075. 


HAVING A WONDERFUL TIME IS HAVING ONE OF 
OUR IRRESISTIBLE LITTLE BOUDOIR CLOCKS 
FROM WEST GERMANY. SEND FOR FREE COLOR 
LEAFLET TO THE WEATHERVANERS, 600 EAST 
4TH, THE DALLES, OREGON 97058. 


AUTHENTIC HANDWOVEN TURKISH MOHAIR 
RUGS 4x6 $40, 2x3.5 $15, Canrev Import, Box 
228, Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514. 





ACUPUNCTURE TRAINING MANUALS, study 
course and supplies. Free catalog! Write: Leung, 
Box 219W, Toronto, Canada M6M 422. 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 





BINGO! Winning system $2. Wilco, Box 1497 
Dept. |, Tustin, CA 92680. 





Za SNORING PROBLEM? Free information explaining 


worlds first and only guaranteed cure. Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412. 





MAKE YOUR WILL. Why delay? Receive 4 Will 
Forms, attorney's 64-page book. FREE: Assets 
Record, Executor’s Duties, Valuable Papers Folder. 
Complete KIT, $2.00 (Two for $3.50). Add 25¢ 
postage. Hanley'’s, Dept. A-214, Box 554, Farm- 
ington, Michigan 48024. 





SINCERELY interested in marriage? Let us help 
you find your mate. Social Introduction Service, 
Box 1547, Eugene, Oregon 97401. 





LONELY??? Find your lifemate. Nationwide date- 
matching. Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York 
City 10019. 





YOUR POETRY PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. Free 
editorial opinion and prizes. Details from Strand 
Literary Editions (US26), 30 Baker Street, London, 
WI1E 2EZ, England. 





Simplified slide rule quickly teaches basic multipli- 
cation, division, addition, subtraction facts. Price 
$1.25. Literature free. BODEGA Box 83Z San 
Leandro, CA. 94577. 
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CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES 
F. D. BROWNE 


Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 





advertising contributed for the public good seus 


BEAGOOD  ® 
NEIGHBOR. 

HELP THE 

GOOD NEIGHBOR. 


The American Red Cross. 


GWTW 


The Making of “Gone With the Wind” 
by Gavin Lambert 
“Lively, eminently readable and 


truthful.” —George Cukor 
59 photos, $7.95 


Atlantic-Little, Brown 














FIG TREE 
INDOORS 


GROW YOUR OWN FIG TREE INDOORS. Averages 2 
crops of delicious figs a year. Hardy, young, 18-24” 
potted Revelation Fig Tree only $9.95 postpaid. 
a Long-lived, fast-growing, uncom- 
* monly beautiful. Free instruction 
booklet included. Shipments will 
be made after February 15 to 
avoid unseasonably frigid weather 
in-transit. Send name, address, 
zip code, check or money order 
(Illinois residents add 5% sales 
tax) to: 















LIFETIME NURSERY PRODUCTS™, AM 
1866 Sheridan Road, 


Highland Park, Ill. 60035 

















40 RED CHINA 
|ISTAMPS-FREE! 


Forbidden to American collectors 
for 22 years — now at last you can 
own these exciting and valuable 
issues! Also, other stamp offers to 
buy or return —cancel service anytime. Send 10¢ for mailing: 


KENMORE,Milford RC-578,N.Hamp.03055 





HERE’S MY CLASSIFIED AD: 


Heading 


Copy 


I enclose §______ for 
Name 
Address 


City, State 


RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word 

minimum 
Per word 6 times in one contract year .. 
Per word 12 times in one contract year .. 
Copy should be received by the 15th of second 
month prior to issue. Payment for initial in- 
sertion must accompany copy. Adjustments on 
word count will be made if necessary. 
For two or more insertions, payment must be 
received by the Ist of month prior to date of 
each issue. 
Post Office Box Number count as two words. 
No charge for Zip Code. We do not accept 
Atlantic box numbers at this time. 
Please write for additional information and 
rates for Classified Display advertising. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 








No matter which way you turn these days, you’re bound as air-conditioning, power steering and leather are all 


to run into one of life’s more unpleasant realities. standard equipment. 

Which is why it pays to do your When you run up against drivers less 
turning in a car that was designed to help The Volvo 164 skillful than you, the 164 provides you 
you cope with them. The with a staggering 





Volvo 164. combination of safety 
Latest government features to call upon. 

figures show the 164 gets Including a braking system 

about fifty percent more gas we feel is one of the safest in 

mileage than the most popular BU LT 3 AN the world. 

domestic cars in its price To assist you in your 

range. But not at the struggle through big- 


expense of spending < traffic, the 164 
the rest of your life 


has a turning circle 
in the right hand 8 early as small as 





lane. Its aggressive 3-liter, fuel-injected engine is fast the Volkswagen Beetle’s. A virtue you'll be particularly 

enough for any civilized man. thankful for while tucking into one of those tight parking 
And should you run into an unending parade of carsand spaces other luxury cars are forced to pass by. 

horns and unsightly billboards, you'll find the 164 a most Andif you glance at the picture above, you'll notice some- 

congenial place to be. Its orthopedically-designed seats thing else about the 164. It looks good. VOLVO 

actually adjust to the needs of your spine. And such civilities Just in case the going gets civilized. 197s voio or ancnica conronation 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Wig ane MA us 


Soe WR ina? se, GTZ $ 2; ROETE 
¢ #4018 mg. “tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report, Sept. 73. 
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WHO LOST THE YOM KIPPUR WAR?/GOODBYE, EDMUND WILSON 
THE ADMAN WHO HATED ADVERTISING 


THE DEMOCRATS’ DILEMMA 


y David S. Broder 
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e Audi offers you 
one luxury 


most luxury cars 
can’t afford. 


Most luxury cars sacrifice gas economy in order to 
provide you with luxury. 

The Audi 100LS doesn't. 

You get a very economical 24 miles to the gallon. 

Plus the creature comforts of a luxury sedan. Like an 
interior that's rich in space and elegantly styled. And a 
ride that’s smooth and relaxing. 

When you think about it, maybe the Audi is one 
luxury you can’t afford not to own. 


The 1974 Audi 100LS 
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150. Pub 
price $8.95 


isnt this a good time to join the 
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> If you have a special interest 
in contemporary history... 


528. Pub 
price $8.95 
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156. STILWELL 
AND THE AMERICAN 
EXPERIENCE IN 
CHINA 1911-1945 
by BARBARA W. 
TUCHMAN. Photos 
(Pub price $10) 


523, THE FIRST 
DEADLY SIN by 
LAWRENCE 
SANDERS 

(Pub price $8.95) 


197. THE NEW 
YORK TIMES BOOK 
OF HOUSE PLANTS 
by JOAN LEE 
FAUST. Illustrated 
(Pub price $9.95) 


126. FRANZ KAFKA 
Letters to Felice 
Edited by 

ERICH HELLER and 
JURGEN BORN 
(Pub price $17.50) 
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428. Pub 
price $10 






501. THE AMATEUR 431. THE RISE 
PHOTOGRAPHER'S AND FALL OF THE 
HANDBOOK by THIRD REICH by 





AARON SUSSMAN WILLIAM L. 
1973 Edition SHIRER — 
® Illustrated. (Pub (Pub price $15) Tig 
BOOK- OF-THE-MONTH CLUB’? mess 3 
e sw ANDTHE 504. Pub 
. W. C. FIELDS eile 
BY HIMSELF BRIGHTEST by Price $8.95 
244. THE NEW 521. THE BILLION 490. THE 540. THE ANATOMY 234. THE OXFORD Edited by DAVID 537. GLORIANA: The 
YORK TIMES COOK DOLLAR SURE LUSITANIA by OF HUMAN HISTORY OF THE RONALD J. HALBERSTAM Years of Elizabeth | 
BOOK by craiG THING by COLIN SIMPSON DESTRUCTIVENESS AMERICAN PEOPLE FIELDS. Illus. (Pub price $10) $y MARY M. LUKE 
CLAIBORNE PAUL E. ERDMAN Photographs by DR. ERICH by SAMUEL (Pub price $10) Iflustrated(s 
Illustrated (Pub price $6.95) (Pub price $8.95) FROMM. (Pub ELIOT MORISON 546. TO (Pub price $12.50) 
(Pub price $9.95) ` price $10.95) Illustrated 371. THE PROPHET EVERYTHING THERE ; 
t 260. THE OXFORD (Pub price $15) by KAHLIL IS A SEASON 
132. AUGUST 1914 ff The Secreth DICTIONARY OF 236. HUMAN GIBRAN. Ilus. by THALASSA 
by ALEXANDER Life QUOTATIONS SEXUALITY by 292. THE Boxed Deluxe CRUSO 


of Plants 


SOLZHENITSYN 
(Pub price $10) 





(Pub price $12.50) 
378. A DIFFERENT 
WOMAN 


JAMES LESLIE 
MCCARY. 2nd 
edition. (Pub 





SOVEREIGN STATE Edition 
OF ITT 


ANTHONY 
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NATO 


The fact that the North Atlantic 
Treaty will be twenty-five years old 
on April 4 of this year is in itself a 
milestone of some historic impor- 
tance, whatever the yeasty declara- 
tions of renewed faith and future 
purpose now being cooked up by its 
leaders to mark the occasion. 

No other defensive alliance in his- 
tory has lasted as long or become 
such a fixed and basic element in 
the foreign policy of its member 
states. Ever since NATO passed its 
twentieth birthday in 1969, all of its 
fifteen member governments have 
been free to give notice of with- 
drawal from the treaty obligations; 
but there is not the slightest sign of 
any such splintering of the alliance, 
and there has been none since the 
time of Charles de Gaulle. Indeed, 
as world affairs become more com- 
plex and troubled, as exchanges be- 
tween Washington and Europe be- 
come sharper and political thinking 
gets fuzzier from the effects of the 
wine of détente, the more the 
NATO governments can be seen 
clinging to their membership in the 
alliance as a haven of underlying 
stability and security, home port for 
everybody in a storm. 

Still, as solid as the alliance is at 
its foundations, there is considerable 
debate, confusion, and agitation 
about its future. The world has 
changed a great deal in a quarter of 
a century. The political conditions 
of fear and the assumptions of mili- 
tary danger on which NATO was 
founded are neither recognizable 
nor all that clearly remembered to- 
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day. The economic balance between 
the United States and Europe has 
altered completely. The enlargement 
of the Common Market and Willy 
Brandt’s Ostpolitik have created 
new political perspectives within Eu- 
rope itself. And in the world at 
large, the focus of foreign policy 
problems has shifted away from the 
Atlantic Community to the Middle 
East, to Asia, to oil and energy 
policies, or to the stratosphere of 
super-power consultations and 
negotiations. 


Pain 


Can an alliance, regional in char- 
acter, whose primary purpose 
twenty-five years ago was to orga- 
nize a collective defense of Western 
Europe backed by intimate political 
consultations among its members, 
now be reshaped to play a wider 
global role? Can it form a larger 
framework for dealing with the 
spectrum of economic, political, and 
security problems which confront 
the world? These are the essential 
questions which Henry Kissinger 
posed in his “year of Europe” 
speech in April, 1973, in which he 
called for “a new Atlantic charter 
setting the goals for the future” and 
proclaimed “a historic opportunity 
for this generation to build a new 
structure of international relations 
for the decades ahead and a revita- 
lized Atlantic partnership which is 
indispensable for it.” 

Now, going on one year later, it 
is arguable whether the Europeans 
have dismally failed to grasp an op- 
portunity and meet a challenge or 
whether Kissinger badly misjudged 


the diplomatic limitations and the 
realities of what the European al- 
liance and NATO are all about. 
Certainly when the Middle East war 
erupted in October, it all but 
throttled the grandiose objectives of 
the “year of Europe” and rudely 
jolted Kissinger’s hopes of spreading 
Atlantic solidarity beyond NATO’s 
geographical perimeters. At the 
same time, the Europeans (rightly 
or wrongly, selfishly or not) saw the 
Middle East crisis as ample justifi- 
cation for maintaining a certain dip- 
lomatic distance from Washington, 
to avoid any involvement in its 
summit diplomacy outside the Euro- 
pean area. This was accompanied, 
unrealistically, by cries of pain in 
Europe about not being consulted 
by Washington, about the famous 
American military alert, about being 
left out in the cold in the super- 
power negotiations for a cease-fire, 
about exclusion from the Geneva 
peace talks and denial of a role in 
the Middle East peace-keeping 
forces. 

Thus a somewhat sour situation 
has built up in NATO as it nears its 
twenty-fifth birthday, a situation in 
which Kissinger and the Nixon Ad- 
ministration are increasingly exas- 
perated at having to explain and 
justify to Congress and to the 
American public a defense burden 
in Europe on behalf of allies who 
do not respond to offers of closer 
partnership or to challenges in the 
world beyond those that can seri- 
ously undermine European eco- 
nomic and political security. To 
Washington, there is something 
galling about the apparent com- 
placency of the Europeans in ac- 
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NATO 


cepting and relying on American 
protection but declining to respond 
to American leadership. On the 
other hand, the Europeans regard 
the American military presence in 
their midst to be every bit as impor- 
tant to American security as it is to 
their own. And they see nothing in- 
herently wrong or misguided in 
clinging to the United States inside 
NATO but moving away from the 
United States in the Middle East. In 
fact there are those who argue fer- 
vently in Europe that it is very im- 
portant for the Arabs to have some 
friends in the world besides the 
Russians. 

A New York Times interviewer, 
asking British Prime Minister Ed- 
ward Heath about Kissinger’s pro- 
fessed disappointment with Ameri- 
can-European relations, provoked 
this answer: “I’m sorry Dr. Kissin- 
ger is disappointed. I don’t think 
there is much to be gained from ac- 
cusation and counter-accusation 
about lack of consultation... . 
There never has been to me any in- 
dication of what is called ‘adversary’ 
approach. Nobody in the [Common 
Market] wants that with the United 
States and nobody has the least in- 
tention of creating it.’ And in the 
same interview Heath frankly al- 
lowed that “there has not at any 
time since 1945 been a common 
policy between the United States 
and European countries on the 
Middle East... . It should there- 
fore have been no surprise to any- 
one that there wasn’t a common 
policy when the last Arab-Israeli 
war broke out.” 

All of this illustrates one basic 
and consistent characteristic of the 
alliance since its inception. It has 
never been possible to establish 
“NATO positions” or to use NATO 
for action in crises outside the area 
covered by the North Atlantic 
treaty. There are of course endless 
NATO consultations on almost ev- 
ery conceivable problem around the 
globe, and these of course have the 
effect of muting potential differ- 
ences and often coordinating a gen- 
eral allied attitude or approach. But 
to get the member nations of 
NATO to take a NATO position 
outside the area of its immediate 
concern has simply never worked. 
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This is a fact of life which Dean 
Acheson, John Foster Dulles, Chris- 
tian Herter, Dean Rusk, and Wil- 
liam P. Rogers all had to learn to 
live with, and now it seems that it is 
Kissinger’s turn to adjust to the 
reality. 


Non-starters 


To cite a few of the non-starters 
in the last quarter-century of diplo- 
matic initiatives over which NATO 
split or could not be budged into 
action: Acheson tried vainly in 1952 
to get NATO to take a unified 
stand against Mossadegh when he 
nationalized the Iranian oil fields. 
The French wanted NATO backing 
for their Indochina war (though 
they resolutely rejected and resented 
any NATO “interference” in their 
Algerian war). Dulles tried and 
failed to get unified alliance support 
for his handling of the Quemoy- 
Matsu offshore island crisis and his 
China policies in the mid-1950s. 
Then everybody went separate ways 
in the Suez War in 1956, almost 
tearing the alliance apart. Efforts to 
reach a NATO position during the 
Congo troubles in 1961-1962 came 
to nought. Dean Rusk passed the 
hat regularly at NATO meetings for 
support in the Vietnam War, but he 
finally just gave up. The Indo-Paki- 
stani troubles produced nothing but 
an exchange of views without any 
agreed analysis. The latest Middle 
East crisis was another example in a 
long line. Though the Cuban missile 
crisis may seem to have been an ex- 
ception to the pattern, it was not, 
simply because it involved the kind 
of threat to the security of one of 
the members of the alliance in 
which the NATO treaty could be 
automatically invoked. 

Kissinger was therefore up against 
a history of caution and built-in in- 
ertia when he sought last April to 
revitalize NATO by enlarging its 
horizons—in particular his dashing 
proposal in the year-of-Europe 
speech to “create for the Atlantic 
nations a new relationship in whose 
progress Japan can share.” The idea 
of bringing Japan into some kind of 
partnership or relationship with the 
Atlantic Community left the Euro- 
pean NATO governments a little 
breathless, to say the least. Nor is it 
clear to anyone even now how the 
Japanese felt about the idea, what 


kind of relationship with the Atlan- 
tic nations they might envisage, or 
even if they wanted one at all. 

“The trouble with Henry.” said a 
British diplomat with a great deal 
of NATO and Washington experi- 
ence, “is that he wants to fit the 
world into some kind of a structure 
or pattern or power equation which 
he has worked out in his mind. But 
nations don’t like to be pushed or 
harried. The world doesn’t work 
that way. Then when they don’t do 
what Kissinger has assigned them to 
do he gets very irritated.” 

Kissinger’s fascination for the 
structural form and approach to di- 
plomacy and international relations 
emerges clearly in his study of Met- 
ternich, Castlereagh, and the Con- 
gress of Vienna, A World Restored, 
published in 1957 and which, inci- 
dentally. has recently been issued 
for the first time in Britain and also 
in a French edition in Paris. It has 
become basic reading for Kissinger- 
watchers, in which the world now 
abounds. Kissinger is not, however, 
the first in Washington to try his 
hand at structuring the unstructu- 
rable. His year-of-Europe speech 
was strongly reminiscent in ap- 
proach, if not in content, of the 
Kennedy “Grand Design” of the 
early 1960s, which eventually sank 
with the proposal to create a multi- 
lateral nuclear NATO naval force 
and De Gaulle’s veto of British en- 
try into the Common Market. The 
details of the Kissinger outline were, 
of course, very different from the 
key objectives of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration in the Grand Design, 
but both reflected the same kind of 
almost wistful American yearning 
for good order, common sense, and 
organized behavior in a troubled 
world. Both, too, were conceived in 
a spirit of high-minded American 
generosity, and the fact that both 
were then received in Europe with 
suspicion about spreading American 
domination in the world has not 
on either occasion helped further 
the cause of American amity and 
understanding. 

Along with trying to buck NATO 
inertia and trying to package the fu- 
ture, Kissinger ran into some simple 
problems of diplomatic ground rules 
in his approach to Europe, problems 
which were surprising, given his 
knowledge and experience. For ex- 
ample, he declared in his speech 
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that “solutions will not be worthy of 
the opportunity if left to the tech- 
nicians—they must be addressed at 
the highest level.” This is the way 
the White House has always by- 
passed the State Department. But it 
showed either ignorance or forget- 
fulness on Kissinger’s part of how 
European governments operate. In 
the first place, European cabinets 
are responsible to their nations’ par- 
liaments. In the second place, no 
head of government or foreign min- 
ister in Europe would dream of 
committing his government and his 
country to a far-reaching foreign- 
policy document which had not 
been worked over and analyzed in 
detail by the “technicians” in the 
foreign ministries, treasuries. eco- 
nomic ministries, and other depart- 
ments involved. Kissinger’s concept 
apparently was that a document 
could be quickly pulled together by 
a few men at the top and signatures 
then collected by President Nixon 
on a visit to Europe. This may have 
seemed to be an efficient approach 
for the White House to take, but it 
simply could not work in Europe. 
Moreover, it is quite impossible in 
alliance diplomacy for three, four, 
or five of the big powers casually to 
constitute themselves as a drafting 
committee to produce something for 
everybody else to sign. 

Moreover, although Kissinger was 
quite properly vague about the form 
which his new “Atlantic charter” 
might take, he does not appear to 
have thought through the muddle 
and the realities of European poli- 
tics. The French leaped gleefully 
into the confusion by insisting that 
any statement of aims in the eco- 
nomic field should come from the 
Common Market, and that NATO 
should wait until this was out of the 
way and then concern itself solely 
with political and security matters. 

Logic and clear treaty obligations 
were on the French side. Com- 
plicated as their position may have 
looked to Kissinger, the French had 
little trouble in persuading their 
Common Market partners to agree 
with their approach. This then 
meant that Ireland. a member of 
the Common Market but not of 
NATO, would be in on a declara- 
tion of economic aims but, of 
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ethnology of all Indian cultures 
in the Americas since the Ice Age. 

$10.00/$7.50 


825. HARPER ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
THE MODERN WORLD: A Concise 
Reference History from 1760 to 
the Present Ed. by Richard B. 
Morris & Graham W. Irwin. 
$17.50/$11.50 


858. NAPOLEON BONAPARTE: 
An Intimate Biography By Vin- 
cent Cronin. Drawing on newly 
discovered source material, a 
quite surprising picture of Na- 
poleon the man. $12.50/$8.50 
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896. DISEASE AND HISTORY By 
Frederick F. Cartwright. The 
havoc wrought by epidemic and 
malady on the course of history 
and on great historical characters. 


$7.95/$6.95 


247. A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
LAW By Lawrence M. Friedman. 
$14.95/$9.75 






books you purchase. 





First price is publisher’s list. Boldface shows member's price. 


Five good. reasons to join The History Book Club: 


" THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Stamford, Conn. 06904 





288. SEVEN WHO SHAPED OUR 
DESTINY: The Founding Fathers 
as Revolutionaries By Richard 
B. Morris. $8.95/$6.95 


306. DAYS OF EMPEROR AND 
CLOWN: The Italo-Ethiopian 
War, 1935-36 By James Dugan 
and Laurence Lafore. 


$12.50/$8.75 


> Dramatic savings. As a trial member, you can save over 50% 
on your choice of the finest works of history and world af- 
fairs — more than 150 titles to choose from each month. 

> Liberal Bonus plan. You are free to select your bonus books 
from our entire list . . . no restrictions as in most clubs. After 
trial membership, you earn a bonus certificate with every four 


> Exceptional quality. The History Book Club always brings 
you new volumes identical with or superior to original pub- 
lishers’ editions . .. never economy “book club” reprints. 

> Convenience and service. Here is how the Club works. Every 
four weeks, you receive our Review and a dated reply card. 
If you want the Editor’s Choice, do nothing: the book will 
come automatically. To order a different book or no book, 
return the card by specified date. You will have at least 10 
days to make your choice — but if you should get an unwanted 
book because of late mail, we guarantee return postage. 

> Reliability. The Club is in its 26th year of continuous service 
and has distributed over 1,000 outstanding titles including the 
winners of 22 Pulitzer Prizes, 21 National Book Awards and 

19 Bancroft Prizes for American History. 


ENROLL NOW TO RECEIVE UP TO $50. 
WORTH OF FINE BOOKS FOR ONLY 99¢ 

















M4H 146, Ontario 


In Canada: Mail to The History Book Club, 16 Overlea Blvd., Toronto 


4 Please enroll me as a trial member and send me the books 
whose numbers I enter below. Bill those on the left at 99¢ for 

Ball three and the fourth at the low member's price, plus modest 

E shipping charges. AA-02S 

| Within two weeks, I may return the books at your expense 

| and owe nothing. Or I will take four more books within a year, 

E always at reduced member's prices plus shipping. Thereafter, 

E I may resign at any time. 

B PRINT NAME 

E ADDRESS 

B cry STATE ZIP 































Where to find 
THE ATLANTIC 
on the other side 
of the Atlantic 


LONDON 


W. H. Smith's newsstands 
London Airport 
Victoria Station 
Waterloo Station 
Charing Cross Station 
Kings Cross Station 

John Menzies’ newsstands 

Euston Station 
Paddington Station 
Villiers House 

London Hilton Hotel 

Savoy Hotel 

Grosvenor Hotel 

Churchill Hotel 

Connaught Hotel 

Royal Garden Hotel 

Carleton Towers Hotel 

Harrods 

Selfridge’s 

And other newsstands all over London 


PARIS 


Agence de Nice 
S.E.C. a Monaco 
Banon a Cannes 
B.B. Aerogare le Bourget 
Mme Marin 
Mme Bastien 
B.B. Aerogare l'Orly 
Mme Chureau 
Mme Villervalle 
Mme Moulin 
Mme Schumarcher 
Cote Nord —- Mme Beziel 
Cote Sud - Mme Crepiat 
Ambassade Americaine 
Drugstore Opera 
Interdrugstore — Rue de Rome 
133, avenue Champs Elysees 
Publicis Matignon 
Brentano's 
Continentale 
UNESCO 
Hall de Vente Reaumur 
Depots Legaux 


ROME 

Gigli- Via Veneto 

Pieroni — Via Veneto 

Nino- Piazza Esedra (Corner of 
Via Nazionale) 

Liboli — Piazza dei Cinquecento 

Gramsci — Via Gramsci 

Fao — Via Aventino 

Liva — Piazza di Spagna 

Zara -Piazza Navona 

And six newsstands at Fiumicino Airport 
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course, out of any NATO declara- 
tion on security and political aims, 
while Norway, Turkey, Greece, and 
Portugal would be in on a NATO 
declaration but out of economic 
ones since they do not belong to the 
Common Market. This ball of yarn 
took the Europeans about four 
months to untangle, and finally the 
drafting of not one but two “Atlan- 
tic declarations” got under way fit- 
fully last August. To complicate 
things still further, the Common 
Market countries then decided to 
make their own independent ap- 
proach to Japan to see how the Jap- 
anese felt about the year of Europe. 
The Kissinger game plan had by 
then come apart almost completely. 
The lofty concept. the speed, the ac- 
tivity “at the highest levels” with 
technicians sidelined had all been 
lost. And on top of this. Watergate 
was dragging President Nixon lower 
and lower, his European trip was 
wisely canceled. and then came the 
Middle East eruption. 

All the difficulties deriving from 
the Middle East watershed (or oil- 
shed) have made plain the limits to 
which Atlantic interdependence can 
be counted on as a reality. These 
limits are certainly far short of what 
Kissinger had hoped to see pro- 
claimed in his year of Europe. Not 
for the first time has man’s reach 
exceeded his grasp. But almost cer- 
tainly it will be better for the 
United States, better for Europe, 
and better for NATO simply to ac- 
cept the limits and the realities of 
the NATO commitment and not try 
to add some diplomatic house of 
cards to otherwise solid foundations. 

In any case, the future, like the 
past, rests not on what governments 
say but on what they do. Instead of 
proposing to the Europeans yet an- 
other declaration of Atlantic inter- 
dependence and dedication to trade 
liberalization, it would have been 
far more useful and constructive if 
the Nixon Administration had 
pushed a trade bill through Con- 
gress two years ago and gotten on 
with the job of negotiating about re- 
alities instead of words. Nor does 
Kissinger look very good pleading 
for closer cooperation, consultation, 
and understanding between the At- 
lantic world and Japan while the 
post of American Ambassador to 
the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, to 


which those concerned already be- 
long, is left unfilled for eighteen 
months. 

As things now stand in the year 
of Europe, the NATO permanent 
council in Brussels is working over a 
draft produced by the French—of all 
people—which in fact does an effec- 
tive job of restating the basic pur- 
poses of NATO for its twenty-fifth 
birthday. It does not go nearly so 
far as Kissinger’s sweeping aims of 
last April, and there are still some 
sharp arguments going on about 
words such as “interdependence.” 
Moreover, it is scarcely a document 
which would justify some grandiose 
NATO summit conference of heads 
of state as a mise en scène for its 
signature and publication. It is not 
a document which widens NATO’s 
horizons or commitments. but in 
sticking to basic issues it avoids 
being either fatuous or phony. 

“After all, when you come right 
down to it, it’s pretty hard to im- 
prove on the original fourteen arti- 
cles of the North Atlantic Treaty.” 
said one of the senior men of the 
NATO secretariat. For this fact both 
Kissinger and the United States can 
still be thankful. 

—Don Cook 


~ COAL AND THE | 
MINE WORKERS 


During the 1940s, when coal 
fueled the war effort and the post- 
war boom, John L. Lewis was prob- 
ably the most hated man in the 
United States. Defying court orders 
and appeals to patriotism, he called 
his coal miners on repeated strikes 
and slowdowns even in the midst of 
war. The public developed a hostil- 
ity toward miners and a lynch-mob 
hysteria about Lewis. When the 
miners struck in 1943, the Army 
newspaper Stars and Stripes 
branded Lewis a “traitor” and 
added, “John Lewis. damn your 
coal-black soul.” f 

Lewis argued, perhaps justifiably, 
that if it took a crisis to force the 
nation to pay the coal miner his 
due, then so be it. He played coal’s 
essentiality to enormous advantage. 
winning wages and benefits that 
were far advanced for that day. In 
the fifties, however, coal gave way 
to competing fuels, and the depres- 








sion in the coal industry eroded 
many of the gains Lewis had nego- 
tiated. 

Two decades later, in a time of 
energy crisis, coal has been redis- 
covered. Electric utilities are recon- 
verting from fuel oil to coal, and 
the nation is demanding a large in- 
crease in the production of coal to 
offset the dwindling ability of oil 
and natural gas to meet rising de- 
mands for energy. And once again, 
the United Mine Workers union is 
threatening to shut down the coal 
mines when the nation is in trouble. 


Real cost 


This time, instead of the towering 
John L. Lewis, the protagonist is a 
plain-spoken West Virginian, Ar- 
nold Miller, who worked in the 
mines until only three years ago 
and rose to the UMW presidency in 
1972. Presiding at his first UMW 
convention in Pittsburgh last De- 
cember, Miller warned that the 
union’s 114,000 soft-coal miners 
would strike for six months, if neces- 
sary, when bituminous-coal industry 
contracts expire next November. 

Such a strike would be disastrous: 
a walkout would certainly provoke a 
government-union confrontation 
long before six months are up. The 
crisis that could result has been il- 
lustrated in Britain, where a mere 
slowdown by 260,000 miners led the 
government to order a_ three-day 
work week for all other industries. 

There may very well be a strike 
of some duration next fall. The 
United Mine Workers’ December 
convention, which was extraordinary 
in many respects, adopted a pack- 
age of contract demands that would 
make the late Walter Reuther’s 
“shopping lists” look skimpy by 
comparison. Miller, having worked 
as a miner for twenty-four years, is 
a man with a cause: he believes 
that the nation owes debts of long 
standing to coal miners. 

This could be the year in which 
Americans must decide whether 
they are willing to pay the real cost 
of mining coal. That includes not 
just wages and benefits but also the 
costs—and they are considerable—of 
protecting the health and safety of 
miners, and of holding to a min- 
imum the environmental degrada- 
tion that accompanies the mining 
and burning of coal. 


The Father of All Scotch 


Now you can enjoy the true taste of Scotch 
as Scotch began: 

The Unblended Taste of the Original. 

The Glenlivet 12-year-old. 

In 1824, when all Scotch was straight, un- 
blended Scotch, The Glenlivet became the first 
distillery in Scotland granted a government per- 
mit to distill. Since then, its consistency, E 



























purity of flavor, delicate bouquet, mellow 
body and subtle lightness have made it 
prized above all. 
The Light Heart 
of All Great Blends. 

If your favorite 12-year-old 
Scotch has “blended” on its label, 
you may already have had a hint 
of us. 

For we're in most of them, 
including Chivas Regal. 

But now, in limited quan- 
tity andat a premium price, The 
Glenlivet will be available on 


its own. 
The.. 


86 Proof, unblended Scotch Whisky, Imported from Scotland 
by The Summut Marketing Co., New York, N.Y 10022 


The new fun-to-read magazine 
that turns kids on to reading. 


From the people who bring 
you Sesame Street. The 
Electric Company Maga- 
zine is chock full of marvel- 
ously funny pictures, 
articles, stories, games, 
jokes, puzzlers, cartoons 
and comic strips. 

If your children are start- 
ing readers, problem read- 
ers, reluctant readers or 
bored readers, Electric 
Company Magazine will 
help turn them into de- 
lighted readers. One year, 
10 issues, only $4.50. 

Mail your order today! 


| Electric Company Magazine 
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020. LEBADANG: L’Etalon 
Six-color lithograph, signed in the stone. 
Framed in black-coated metal. 154” x 1914” 


001. 

SALVADOR DALI 

The Lady 

and the Unicorn 
Engraving, 

signed in the plate. 
Framed in gold-colored 
aluminum. 18” x 15%” 





019. 

ANTONIO GUANSE 
Soleil 

Six-color lithograph, 
signed in the stone. 





018. Framed in gold- 
VINCENT GLINSKY colored aluminum. 
The River 1514” x 19%” 


White Marblestone, 
signed in the mold. 
Weight five pounds. 
Height 13” 





“Thanks to art, instead of seeing 
we have before us as many 





017. RAPHAEL SOYER 
Mother and Child 
Lithograph in sepia, 

signed in the stone. 
Framed in wood of antique 
gold finish. 19/4” x 16⁄2” 





016. NATHALIE CHABRIER: Une Rue de Paris | 
Seven-color lithograph, signed in the stone. 
Framed in aluminum. 18” x 1514” 





A few of the more than 100 artists whose works will be available in signed, limited editions to FINE ARTS 260 subscribers: Robert 
Kipniss e Georges Lambert • S. Martin Friedman * Yves Ganne e Juvenal Sanso e Cayetano de Arquer e» Jean 
Miotte « Alvar e Nathalie Chabrier * Joe Ardourel « Frédéric Menguy ¢ Anton Refregier e Denis-Paul Noyer 
Jose Puig Marti e Ira Moskowitz e Lebadang « Alex Packham * Antonio Guansé • Seong Moy • David Bardos 


FINE ARTS 260 


A DIVISION OF 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB; INC. 


offers readers of 
Atlantic 
an invitation to accept 
one of these 


fine original works of art 

By SALVADOR DALI » RAPHAEL SOYER 
LEBADANG + NATHALIE CHABRIER 

ANTONIO GUANSE + VINCENT GLINSKY 


INE ARTS 260, a subscription service for 
F art collectors directed by the Book-of- 

the-Month Club, commissions American 
and European artists to create, in very 
limited editions, a wide diversity of original 
prints—lithographs, etchings, woodcuts, en- 
gravings and silkscreens—as well as sculp- 
ture cast in lost-wax bronze and other ma- 
terials. Through this plan, artists can be 
provided with a more assured market than 
is possible through the conventional—and 
costly—system of gallery exhibition sales; 
thus, prices can be substantially below those 
one would expect to pay for fine original art. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


To introduce this service, FINE ARTS 260 
invites you to choose one of the original 
works illustrated and numbered at left. Each 
has been created in a special unlimited edi- 
tion and signed by the artist in the plate, 
stone or mold. Exhibit the work in your 
home, then decide whether you would like 
to participate in this exciting collector's pro- 
gram. If you should choose to do so, the 
work you select will be yours to keep. 


a single world—our own—we see it multiply until 
worlds as there are original artists” —marcet Proust 


YOU MAKE YOUR CHOICE IN 
YOUR OWN HOME 


The program allows you the convenience 
and pleasure of choosing works of art of 
interest to you in the environment in which 
they will ultimately be displayed and enjoyed 
—your own home. As a subscriber, you will 
be sent periodically a portfolio containing 
descriptions and color illustrations of framed 
original prints and sculpture—at least thirty 
works during the coming year in a wide 
variety of subjects and styles. You may 
select any of these—with the very significant 
privilege of examining your choice and, if 
you do not wish to keep it, returning it 
within thirty days. 


TRULY ORIGINAL PRINTS 

All graphic works—lithographs, etchings, etc. 
—meet the standards for original prints es- 
tablished by the Print Council of America. 
The artist himself creates the image on the 
stones, plates, blocks, etc., then personally 
directs the pulling of impressions from these 
plates, stones or blocks and approves the 
finished prints. 


LIMITED EDITIONS, SIGNED BY THE 
ARTISTS AND NUMBERED 


The prints offered throughout the subscrip- 
tion will be pencil-signed by the artists and 
numbered. Editions will be strictly limited to 
260 impressions (plus no more than twenty- 
five artists proofs not for sale). After these 
have been completed, the stones, plates or 
blocks will be defaced so that further im- 
pressions can never be made. 


SCULPTURE 

During the subscription, meticulously cast 
sculpture will also be offered in signed and 
numbered limited editions. The exigencies of 
the casting process dictate a slightly larger 
edition size—of from 300 to 500 castings. 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES INCLUDE 
APPROPRIATE FRAMING 


The unusually reasonable prices of these 
works—generally ranging between $45 and 
$60 (occasionally slightly higher for more 
complex works)—are more appealing yet in 
view of the fact that framing is included 
for all prints. Your selection will arrive ready 
to hang and enjoy without delay. Frames 
and mats are chosen in the custom design 
departments of leading New York houses: 
Kulicke, the award-winning studio that has 
designed frames for the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York; and A.P.F., framer to the National 
Gallery in Washington and for the White 
House collection of Presidential portraits. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


As a free supplemental service—in addition 
to the regular service of the program—sub- 
scribers will occasionally be offered works 
of art deemed to be of unusual interest to 
collectors. Prices of these works will range 
somewhat higher, commensurate with the 
exceptional stature of the artists, but again 
will compare favorably with gallery prices. 


COMPLIMENTARY BOOK 

A copy of an interesting and helpful book— 
A GUIDE TO THE COLLECTING AND CARE 
OF ORIGINAL PRINTS—will be sent to you 
as a gift when you subscribe. Although there 
is always the possibility that the works of 
art acquired through FINE ARTS 260 will ap- 
preciate in value over the years, another, 
more enjoyable approach to collecting is 
suggested in this book: “Buy prints because 
you love them and not because you calcu- 
late they will earn money for you.” 


NO OBLIGATION EVER 


A nominal subscription fee of $10 entitles 
you to all the benefits described above. As 
a subscriber you will be under no obligation 
to purchase any work. In addition, you will 
be covered by this important guarantee: 
Every work of art you receive (including 
your introductory selection) may be returned 
within thirty days of receipt for full credit or 
refund if for any reason it does not meet 
with your approval. 


If the application card has been removed, please write to FINE ARTS 260, 280 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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AWAIT 
THE ROYAL 
HAMAHIAN 


LOVE AFFAIR ON 
WAIKIKI BEACH. 


The luxuriant Royal is more 
than a hotel. It is an 
experience to be savored and 
treasured at least once. With 
rooms from $30.00 per day 
double to suites at $150 per 
day, you can afford it. 


Dial Sheraton toll-free 
800-325-3535 or have your 
travel agent call for you. 


© 
Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel 


SHERATON HOTELS AND MOTOR INNS, 
A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF ITT 








MINE WORKERS 


Today’s coal industry is not the 
diverse, often chaotic jumble of 
fiercely competitive operators—more 
than 6500 of them—that Lewis dealt 
with. It has undergone considerable 
consolidation since then. The top 
fifteen companies produce 50 per- 
cent of the coal, and of those, the 
eight largest are subsidiaries of oil, 
or energy, companies such as Ken- 
necott Copper, Continental Oil, Oc- 
cidental Oil, and Gulf, and of two 
steel companies, U.S. Steel and 
Bethlehem. The four top coal pro- 
ducers are Peabody (Kennecott), 
Consolidation (Continental), Island 
Creek (Occidental), and Clinchfield 
(a subsidiary of Pittston Company, 
which operates oil refineries). 





Boyle’s rule 


On the union side, Miller’s 
205,000-member union is utterly un- 
like the 600,000-man force of 1943, 
“the shock troops of American la- 
bor,” as they were known. Lewis ex- 
ercised dictatorial command of the 
union for forty years, destroying all 
who dared oppose him. Miller, a re- 
form president, is in the process of 
tearing down that autocratic struc- 
ture, and in the new democratic at- 
mosphere nobody can be certain 
how much control he possesses. 

Lewis retired in 1960 (he died in 
1969), and his assistant, W. A. 
(“Tony”) Boyle, took over the union 
in 1963 from an interim president. 
Boyle continued Lewis’ one-man 
rule, without the compassion and 
economic insight which excused 
many of Lewis’ faults. The Boyle hi- 
erarchy managed dues money in a 
slipshod fashion, used union funds 
to influence union incumbents’ re- 
election, paid relatives high salaries 
for small jobs, tried to stifle dissent, 
and thoroughly corrupted the 
UMW’s administrative processes. 

In 1969, Joseph (“Jock”) Yablonski, 
a national UMW official who occu- 
pied a well-paid niche in the hier- 
archy, assumed leadership of a 
rank-and-file rebellion against Boyle 
that had been gathering since the 
early sixties. Boyle defeated him in 
an election that was later declared 
invalid. Yablonski vowed to con- 
tinue the fight, but late in 1969 he 
and his wife and daughter were 


murdered in their Clarksville, Penn- 
sylvania, home. 

It took three years to unravel the 
murder plot. Eventually, eight per- 
sons, including four UMW officials 
from Tennessee, either pleaded 
guilty or were convicted of murder. 
The murder payoff money, accord- 
ing to confessions and court testi- 
mony, came from a $20,000 “organ- 
izing” fund authorized by Boyle. In 
short, the hired assassins were paid 
with members’ dues money. 

But the prosecutors had difficulty 
linking the murder to Boyle until 
last summer, when William Turn- 
blazer, then president of the 
UMW’s District 19 in Tennessee 
and Kentucky, admitted his part in 
the plot. In a signed confession he 
stated that Boyle initiated the mur- 
der scheme at a meeting in his 
Washington, D.C., office in mid- 
1969. 

Indicted on murder charges, Boyle 
took an overdose of barbiturates. 
Doctors kept him alive and finally 
judged him fit to stand trial. 
Appearing in a wheelchair in a 
Washington, Pennsylvania, court- 
room last December, he pleaded in- 
nocent. A trial was scheduled for 
late in January. Meanwhile, at the 
age of seventy-two, Boyle began a 
three-year federal prison term on 
charges of illegally diverting $50,000 
of union funds into political cam- 
paigns. 

Miller, a former local president 
who supported Yablonski in 1969, 
was nominated by the Miners for 
Democracy reform movement to run 
against Boyle in the 1972 election 
re-run. Yablonski had opened the 
door with his revelations of corrup- 
tion. The rebels were aided by a 
court order restricting union in- 
cumbents’ expenditures and activi- 
ties during the campaign; the bal- 
loting was conducted by the U.S. 
Labor Department. The result was a 
clean sweep for the reformers: 
Miller won with 56 percent of the 
vote, and rank-and-filers Mike 
Trbovich and Harry Patrick were 
elected vice president and secretary- 
treasurer. 

In addition, dozens of other 
“working miners” have been elected 
to middle-echelon UMW posts over 
the past year. Miller tossed out 
Boyle’s appointees and restored au- 
tonomy to the districts—that is, 
he gave the members the right 
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Selections and Condensations from 
the Best Non-Fiction Books 
Each year, hard-cover publishers 
release over 25,000 such books, the most 
vital of which generate the headlines 
and debates which engulf our minds. 

Bringing the superior products of 

this prodigious output to the public has 
tested the skill of the industry. First the 
hard cover book itself, then the paperback 
and the book clubs extended the reach of the 
best minds into the homes of Americans. 

BOOK DIGEST is the latest and we 
believe, the most revolutionary step in 
that process. This new magazine has been 
designed to bring you the core of the most 
exciting and significant non-fiction books 
of each publishing season, books that you 
have heard about, but may have missed. 

Some of these are “best sellers” in 
the conventional sense, others in the opin- 
ion of our editors, are the “best” of the 
new. Some will be published in BOOK 
DIGEST prior to their publication, others 
a short time after—all in the timely period 
when books make news. 

The technique behind BOOK 
DIGEST is simple, yet it demands 
thoughtful editorial work. Our editors 
scour the publishers offerings, read the 
new books while still in galley form, seek- 
ing out those worthy of appearing in 
BOOK DIGEST. Others are evaluated at 
publication time itself. Once chosen as a 
BOOK DIGEST selection, the manuscript 
is edited for publication, either by publish- 
ing significant portions of the book vir- 
tually intact, or by preparing a carefully- 
edited condensation of the “core” material. 

To maintain the integrity of our 
selections and condensations, we always 
seek the collaboration of the author. In 
every case, the edited BOOK DIGEST 
selection is entirely in the author’s 
original words and style. 

The result is BOOK DIGEST, what 
we believe will be one of the most signifi- 
cant new publications of the 1970’s. 
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Each issue brings you 10 to 12 pro- 
vocative new non-fiction book selections 
and condensations in a well-designed, 
well-illustrated digest-sized magazine of 
over 200 pages. 


In the Charter Issues 


In our first issues of BOOK 
DIGEST, you will be reading selections or 
condensations from these much talked- 
about best-selling and best-reading 
new non-fiction books: 


* The Imperial Presidency 
by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
* Real Lace by Stephen Birmingham. 
* Pentimento by Lillian Hellman. 
* The Making of the President 
by Theodore H. White. 
* Marilyn by Norman Mailer. 
* Upstairs at the White House 
by J. B. West and Mary L. Kotz. 
* Economics and the Public Purpose 
by John Kenneth Galbraith. 
* The Feminist Papers by Alice S. Rossi. 
* Kind and Usual Punishment 
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MINE WORKERS 


= to vote for their own officers. After 
fifteen district elections, Miller’s ex- 
ecutive board now consists almost 
entirely of elected members—several 
of whom defeated candidates en- 
dorsed by Miller. 

This democratization has created 
divisiveness where none was per- 
mitted to exist under Lewis and 
Boyle. Some of the newly elected 
subordinate officers were not pre- 
pared to make difficult political and 
administrative decisions. Instead, 
they bucked their problems up to 
the three top officers, “harassing 
them from all sides,” as a Miller 
aide puts it. Lacking executive expe- 
rience, Miller, Trbovich, and Patrick 
found that running a union was “a 
much more difficult job than they 
thought it would be, and there have 
been many, many administrative 
foul-ups,” Miller’s aide says. 

Largely self-educated, Miller 
helped to found and headed the 
four-state Black Lung Association, 
which lobbied for care for miners’ 
lung diseases. In 1969, Miller was a 
leader in a lobbying campaign—held 
contrary to UMW orders—which 
won passage of his native West Vir- 
ginia’s first black lung compensation 
law. “We learned a powerful les- 
son,” Miller says. “If coal miners or- 
ganize and work as one, we don’t 
have to settle for politics-as-usual in 
the coalfields.” 

Miller, now fifty, left the mines in 
1970 suffering from black lung (a 








debilitating disease caused by 


breathing coal dust) and arthritis. 
Despite being “disabled,” he is wiry 
and tough. He had served as an in- 
fantry man during World War II 
and suffered severe head wounds 
from machine-gun fire during the 
Normandy invasion. The son and 
_ grandson of miners, he appears 
_ somewhat dour and passive, but the 
outward look conceals considerable 
intelligence and resourcefulness. 
Miller speaks the miners’ language 
in a slurring drawl (as Northerners 
hear it), and though he is still a bit 
ill at ease in front of large groups, 
he is a much more confident union 
president than he was a cam- 
paigner. 

Boyle was not known as a high 
liver, but he partook of the comforts 
that top union officers can afford. 
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He rode in a chauffeured Cadillac 
and collected a twenty-five-dollar 
daily allowance, in addition to his 
$50,000 annual salary. for merely 
showing up at the office. In 1960, 
the union hierarchy set up a special 
pension account for officers through 
an unannounced transfer of funds 
from the UMW treasury. Boyle ex- 
pected to retire with a $50,000 
yearly pension for life. Miller abol- 
ished the special pension account 
(Boyle’s pension is now $16,000), re- 
duced his own salary to $35,000, 
and eliminated the per diem allow- 
ance. He sold the union’s three 
Cadillacs and leased two Chevrolets 
for union use. In Washington, he 
lives alone in a modest apartment 
and rides to work with union 
friends. He still maintains his 
miner’s one-story frame home in 
Ohley, West Virginia, a small min- 
ing community near Charleston, 
where he visits his wife and two 
grown children on weekends. 

Boyle seldom left Washington ex- 
cept on an occasional junket, and 
he visited mines only rarely. Miller 
spends about a third of his time in 
the field, inspecting mines and talk- 
ing with rank-and-filers. At the re- 
cent UMW convention, he won a 
blistering fight for authorization to 
move the union’s headquarters to a 
site, as yet undetermined, in the 
coalfields. Contending that previous 
officers had isolated themselves in 
Washington, Miller said: “I want to 
see the headquarters where the 
membership can come to it when 
they desire service, and they don’t 
get it somewhere else.” 

The Miller administration also 
has undertaken structural reforms 
that will take years to complete. It 
has improved the union’s efforts in 
mine health and safety, organizing, 
money management, political action, 
and the education of rank-and-filers 
in administration. It deals openly 
with its members. The bi-weekly 
UMW Journal, which according to 
one court was used as a “campaign 
instrument” by Boyle, now reports 
candidly on the union’s problems 
and provides space for members’ 
criticism. 

Miller has also moved the UMW 
back into close association with 
other labor unions. In 1941, Lewis 
broke with the old CIO, which he 
had helped to found, and deserted 
the rest of organized labor. The 


UMW remained a loner until last 
year when Miller resumed rela- 
tionships with the United Auto 
Workers, the United Steelworkers 
(who bargain with many of the 
same companies), the Oil, Chemical, 
and Atomic Workers, and others 
whose support could be helpful in 
this year’s coal bargaining. A liberal 
Democrat who supported George 
McGovern, Miller does not care for 
some of George Meany’s inter- 
national and domestic policies and 
is unlikely to affiliate with the AFL- 
CIO in the near future. 

Miller has tried to respond to 
members’ needs. But the UMW’s 
new democracy scares the coal oper- 
ators. Coal management preferred 
Boyle’s way of operating because it 
ensured “control,” particularly at 
contract negotiations time. Under 
Miller, the companies fear the kind 
of dissension that sprouted at the 
UMW convention in December. 


“Send it back!” 


The Pittsburgh convention pro- 
vided a fascinating look into the 
raw turmoil of a union in transition 
from old to new. Lewis cowed his 
conventions into submission. Under 
Boyle, a band of “enforcers” in 
white hard hats beat up delegates 
who did not parrot the party line. 
Miller promised to run a democratic 
convention, and the delegates tested 
his pledge—and his chairmanship— 
with noisy points of order and ran- 
corous debate. More than a dozen 
times, they voted down committee 
proposals—a rare occurrence at a 
union convention—and referred 
them for amendment. “Send it 
back! Send it back!” the delegates 
would roar, obviously delighted with 
their ability to defeat the adminis- 
tration, any administration. 

However, the convention accom- 
plished an enormous amount of 
work. It rewrote four-fifths of the 
UMW’s obsolete constitution (most 
union conventions do no more than 
tinker with a few clauses). Many of 
the new clauses provided for free- 
doms within the union which were 
denied to Miller and his insurgents. 

The delegates also adopted a new 
bargaining procedure that ensures 
rank-and-file participation in nego- 
tiations. Lewis and Boyle negotiated 
their contracts in top-level meetings 
with management and had them 


rubber-stamped by committee. 
Miller will appoint local unionists to 
his top committee, and agreements 
will be ratified by a secret-ballot, 
rank-and-file vote. 

However, Miller suffered major 
defeats. About half of the 940 dele- 
gates. according to UMW staff esti- 
mates, were former Boyle support- 
ers, including a hard core of old- 
line conservatives who oppose 
Miller’s reforms. At the other ex- 
treme were former Miller supporters 
who now disagree with him on how 
to restructure the union. The two 
groups. on occasion, joined in an 
unlikely coalition of votes against 
Miller’s leadership that over- 
whelmed the more passive middle- 
roaders. 

There were no attempts to revive 
Boyle, who is not revivable, but fu- 
ture presidential candidates made 
their presence known in convention 
debates and caucus meetings. As 
one delegate said: “Arnold Miller 
ran for election like one of the boys. 
Now every man in the mines feels 
like he could handle the job too.” 

Having never attended a conven- 
tion, let alone presided over one. 
Miller assumed that he could serve 
as a neutral chairman. “This is a 
rank-and-file convention.” he said, 
“and I will abide by the decisions of 
the rank and file.” For most of the 
convention, he stood mute, refusing 
to speak on behalf of proposals that 
were going down to defeat. His 
strongest supporters, also new to 
conventions, failed to organize on 
the floor. 

As a result, the delegates stam- 
peded themselves into some foolish 
actions that Miller might have 
avoided by exercising leadership. 
They rejected a $4.50 increase in 
monthly dues proposed by the ad- 
ministration, only to turn around 
and ram through a $6.75 boost 
sought by some of Millers oppo- 
nents. Dues shot up from $5.25 to 
$12 a month, one of the highest 
rates in labor. That night. the Pitts- 
burgh Hilton Hotel, where the con- 
vention was held, was deluged with 
phone calls and telegrams from 
angry miners who had heard the 
news. Some callers warned their 
delegates not to return home. 

Under the new dues structure. 
each $12 payment will be split 
equally among the national office, 
the district office, and the local. For 
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MINE WORKERS 


years, the locals had been receiving 
only a $1.75 split, and the delegates, 
many of them local officers, greedily 
eyed the additional money they 
would have for their locals without 
thinking of the effect on miners. 

By the next day, however, they 
were worried about their political 
future back home. Annoyed with 
themselves, perhaps angry at Miller 
for not halting the stampede, the 
delegates confounded the implicit 
logic of their dues vote and rejected 
establishment of a strike benefits 
fund which would have required ad- 
ditional monthly assessments of up 
to $10 per member. At the $10 rate, 
the fund would have accumulated 
enough by next November to pay 
only a $22 weekly benefit for a five- 
week strike, but the Miller forces 
had conceived of it as a psychologi- 
cal weapon. “We adopted those big 
contract demands,” a Miller man 
later complained, “and then we 
didn’t put our money where our 
mouth is.” 

Coal management people got no 
comfort from defeat of the strike 
fund. “Miners have never had a 
strike fund, and yet they’ve con- 
ducted some pretty long strikes,” 
says one coal executive. But they 
were appalled by what they con- 
strued as Miller’s “lack of control.” 
Says a top industry negotiator, look- 
ing incredulously ahead to a year of 
bargaining with Miller: “I never 
saw a union convention like that 
before. Millers a well-intentioned 
guy, but he has a great deal to 
learn about running a union.” 

Dancing through this executive’s 
head, undoubtedly, was a vision of 
contract deadline time next Novem- 
ber. If Miller could not dissuade 
nine hundred convention delegates 
from unnecessarily raising dues by 
$6.75 a month, how could he “sell” 
contract ratification to 114,000 min- 
ers? That question was emphasized 
by Miller’s final convention defeat. 

Upon becoming president, he had 
immediately set out to revamp the 
union-industry grievance procedure, 
a long-time source of trouble at the 
mine level. He and his staff spent 
eleven months negotiating an en- 
tirely new procedure with the Bitu- 
minous Coal Operators Association 
(BCOA), which bargains for the 





large operators representing about 
60 percent of the nation’s coal pro- 
duction. BCOA agreed to insert the 
new provision into the current mas- 
ter contract. It would speed up the 
resolution of grievances and perhaps 
halt wildcat strikes. 

Miller presented it for ratification 
on the last day of the convention. 
The timing was poor. Many dele- 
gates had left for home, and those 
remaining were weary of debate. 
Miller spoke only briefly in defense 
of the provision, and it was not well 
explained. “It was as unartfully pre- 
sented as anything I’ve seen,” says a 
company negotiator. Swayed by a 
few opponents, the convention re- 
jected the new procedure. 


“Ike and Truman” 


“Arnold is a complicated mixture 
of Eisenhower and Truman,” says a 
close associate. “When he took the 
part of Eisenhower-above-the-battle, 
the opposition creamed him every 
time. His instincts are to get in 
there and fight like Truman, and | 
think he'll do that this year at ratifi- 
cation time.” 

Miller has a political explanation 
for his convention tactics. Realizing 
that there was “a good bit of hostil- 
ity” toward him at the beginning, 
he says, he was lenient with debat- 
ers and did not try to force accep- 
tance of his proposals. “Miners 
don’t like to be told to shut up. You 
have to ask them. I knew that at 
some point ld have to tighten up, 
and I waited till the end, when it 
counted, and we won important is- 
sues. If I had done that at the start, 
there would have been a mess.” 

There was little doubt that Miller 
emerged from the convention in a 
stronger position than when he en- 
tered it, if only because marginal 
delegates—and even many anti- 
Miller people—saw that he was sin- 
cere about democratizing the union. 
In fact, his defeat on the grievance 
issue was all the more curious in 
that Miller proved on the previous 
day that he does have political 
clout. His staff—a young, bright 
group of technicians, lawyers, and 
former miners, including general 
counsel Joseph (“Chip”) Yablonski, a 
son of Jock Yablonski—urged Miller 
to assert his leadership on two vital 
issues. 

One was the question of head- 
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Cup your hands and drink deeply from a crystal-clear creek. Dis- 
cover the strange mystery of mist-shrouded Forbidden Plateau. 
Imagine a land where you can breathe the incense of salt, cedar and 
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Imagine a vacation you'll return from with a thousand faces in- 
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After visiting British Columbia, stop off at the B.C. Pavilion at the Spokane World's Fair. See your travel agent for information 
on all-inclusive package tours or write the Department of Travel Industry, 1019 Wharf Street, Victoria, B.C., Canada, V8W 2Z2. 





MINE WORKERS 


quarters relocation. The other called 
for integration of the union’s 85,000 
pensioner-members into locals of 
working miners, where their voting 
power over the job-related inter- 
ests of active miners would be re- 
duced. Previously, many had be- 
longed to all-pensioner locals, which 
were vulnerable to Boyle’s fear tac- 
tics and manipulation of their votes. 
Miller delivered impassioned 
speeches on both issues, his old re- 
former friends outmaneuvered their 
opponents in floor debate, and to- 
gether they crushed the old-line op- 
position. 





Deep, strip 


Miller also is working hard at 
unifying members who had long 
been isolated, by union design, in 
their separate coalfields: deep min- 
ers in the Northern and Southern 
bituminous fields of Appalachia, 
strip miners in the Midwest and 
West, and anthracite miners in east- 
ern Pennsylvania. Hard cores of op- 
position remain in western Ken- 
tucky and Ohio and northern and 
southern West Virginia, where na- 
tional board members have opposed 
Miller’s policies. He will be chided 
for whatever compromises he makes 
in the negotiations. Winning con- 
tract ratification will be difficult at 
best. 

The UMW’s strength still lies in 
the ranks of middle-aged active 
miners who control the locals, and 
there is little doubt that they would 
follow Miller in a long strike. Hav- 
ing grown up in the old company- 
owned coal camps of the 1920s and 
1930s, they retain vivid memories of 
the poverty, chaos, and violence of 
those days, and so resent the com- 
panies. The younger men who are 
pouring into the mines today— 
Miller estimates that half of the 
miners are under thirty years of 
age—remain an unknown force. 

The mere threat of a strike next 
fall could revive the public’s old 
hostility toward miners. Coal fuels 
50 percent of the nation’s electrical 
output and provides all of the coke 
used in steelmaking. Given the 
probability of low coal stocks at the 
electric utilities next fall, the gov- 
ernment probably would not hesi- 
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tate long before seeking a Taft- 
Hartley back-to-work injunction 
against striking miners. Miller re- 
sponds to such speculation: “Did 
you ever know a coal miner in this 
country that would work because a 
government agency told him to?” 

In focusing on Miller’s strike talk, 
however, coal operators and much 
of the press have overlooked the 
deeper significance of reforms in the 
new UMW. By ridding the union of 
corrupt practices, Miller is rooting 
out one source of instability. The 
UMW has been decaying for twenty 
years, and many of its adminis- 
trative processes had all but ceased 
to function. Previous administra- 
tions, for example, ignored miners’ 
grievances and gave little support to 
local unions in solving them. The 
resulting wildcat strikes have ha- 
rassed the industry for years. In 
1973, BCOA-member companies 
alone reported more than one thou- 
sand wildcat strikes, resulting in a 
production loss of 6.2 million tons 
of coal. For the entire industry, says 
a management source, the loss 
amounted to 15 million tons, nearly 
3 percent of this year’s 590-million- 
ton output. 

This is a severe loss at a time 
when the industry must increase 
production by 15 percent or more a 
year. Some of the strikes classified 
as wildcats were actually “imminent 
danger” shutdowns, a contractual 
right guaranteed to local unions 
upon findings of safety hazards in 
the mines. Miller supports these 
walkouts but says that strikes over 
arbitrable grievances must be 
avoided. “These wildcats,” he says, 
“are an irresponsibility that we must 
end if we’re going to live up to the 
new freedoms in the union.” 

Management applauds Miller’s 
intentions in that area but yearns 
for the old days of union-industry 
cooperation when Miller speaks out 
on environmental matters. He has 
reversed the UMW’s position on air 
pollution. Instead of arguing against 
restrictions on the burning of high- 
sulfur coal as Boyle did, Miller ar- 
gues that standards must not be re- 
laxed. The coal industry, he says, 
can develop methods of removing 
more of the sulfur content when the 
coal is washed and sorted at the 
mine sites. He supports the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA) in 
its contention that stack gas scrub- 


bers, which remove sulfur from 
coal-burning emissions, are tech- 
nologically and commercially fea- 
sible. The coal industry and the util- 
ities argue that they are not yet 
commercially feasible. 

“The operators have known for a 
long time that there was sulfur in 
the coal,” Miller says. “They’ve 
known that at some point they'd 
have to get it out. But they didn’t 
do anything about it. When they 
complain to me about sulfur regu- 
lations, I ask them, ‘When did 
you find out about sulfur in the 
coal? Yesterday?’ That usually ter- 
minates the conversation.” Miller 
urges creation of a public commis- 
sion, “not just coal barons,” which 
would determine finally how the in- 
dustry can solve its pollution prob- 
lems. 


Lewis’ business 


Whether Miller is right or wrong, 
the historical evidence indicates that 
the UMW’s retreat from militancy 
in the fifties helped cause festering 
problems now faced by the industry. 
The union-industry cooperation 
(Miller calls it “collusion”) started 
in the late forties when the coal 
business began a long, steep decline 
that lasted till the sixties. The rail- 
roads, once coal’s largest customer, 
switched from coal-fired locomotives 
to diesel engines, and oil and natu- 
ral gas replaced coal in hundreds of 
thousands of home furnaces. 

With Lewis’ encouragement, the 
industry replaced its old pick-and- 
shovel crews with machines that rip 
out the coal “face” at the rate of 
five tons a minute and mechanically 
load the coal into electrically oper- 
ated shuttle cars. Within fifteen 
years, nearly 300,000 mining jobs 
disappeared. In 1973, only 150,000 
miners (including 35,000 nonunion 
men) were able to produce 590 mil- 
lion tons of coal; in 1947, before 
mechanization, 420,000 miners were 
required to dig 630 million tons. 

By this time, Lewis was devoting 
his full energy to helping the indus- 
try solve commercial problems. Us- 
ing union funds and the assets of 
the UMW Welfare & Retirement 
Fund, he invested in coal companies 
and lent money to struggling oper- 
ators, and lost millions in the pro- 
cess. His “marketing and research 
department” did more marketing of 
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MINE WORKERS 


coal than research. He joined the 
industry—led it really—in promoting 
the use of coal through lobbying ef- 
forts in Washington. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of small-to- 
medium-sized operators slipped out 
of the union noose, pleading inabil- 
ity to pay union wages. The UMW’s 
monopoly in coal, once nearly per- 
fect, dwindled to 75 percent of the 
work force. The decline in numbers 
and production had a drastic effect 
on Lewis’ proudest achievement, the 
Welfare & Retirement Fund, which 
provides pensions and free health 
services to miners, pensioners, and 
their families. Operated jointly by 
the union and the operators, the 
fund is financed by company “roy- 
alty” payments of seventy-five cents 
per ton of coal produced. As coal 
production dropped in the fifties, so 
did the fund’s income. Yet, from 
1952, when Lewis made his final 
peace with the industry, until 1971, 
the UMW cooperated with the com- 
panies in keeping the royalty at 
forty cents a ton. Lewis, always the 
entrepreneur, had also bought con- 
trolling interest in the -National 
Bank of Washington with union 
funds, and he used retirement fund 
money to increase its assets. 

Instead of investing its income in 
interest-paying stocks and bonds, 
the fund kept large amounts—up to 





= $87 million at a time—in non-inter- 


est-bearing checking accounts in the 
bank. In 1971, a federal court ruled 
that the fund trustees had breached 
their trust with fund beneficiaries 
through imprudent investments. 
Thousands of pensioners, disabled 
miners, and widows and children 
had been arbitrarily lopped from 
the benefit rolls as the fund’s assets 
dwindled. One of the fund’s truly 
pioneering efforts, the establishment 
of ten nonprofit hospitals through- 
out southern Appalachia, failed for 
lack of money. The fund sold the 
hospitals in 1963 at a loss of $20 
million. 

The loss of hope for the thou- 
sands of old people who depended 
on fund benefits created a large res- 
ervoir of ill will in the coalfields. 
Today, seventy thousand retired 
soft-coal miners receive only a $150 
monthly pension, compared with the 
auto workers’ new $450 pension and 
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an average $300 stipend for steel- 
workers. Since becoming president, 
Miller has forced the fund to 
change policies. Once again it is op- 
erating in the black, but unless the 
royalty is increased or the union or- 
ganizes the nonunion mines, the in- 
come will not be sufficient to pro- 
vide the kind of welfare benefits 
that most other unions have won. 

The industry undoubtedly will balk 
at big royalty increases. Miller, how- 
ever, says there will be no rest in 
the coalfields until miners reach the 
economic level of other industrial 
workers. “We can eliminate the la- 
bor animosity, improve production, 
have a good safety program, and 
have a damn sight better profit level 
than ever before,” he says, “but first 
we have to get the economic bene- 
fits.” 

Working in the nation’s most 
hazardous industry, miners average 
$43 a day (less than 10 percent earn 
a top wage of $50), equivalent to 
$5.38 an hour. Steelworkers average 
$5.75 an hour, and most construc- 
tion workers receive $8.00 and 
more. Miners want a wage increase, 
but the greatest demand is for paid 
time off for illness, a benefit which 
would be new in the coal industry. 
The UMW has never had a cost-of- 
living escalator clause, nor a supple- 
mental unemployment benefits 
(SUB) plan, and Miller has been 
mandated to seek both. 

The union’s record on black lung 
disease also was dismal. “The union 
knew about black lung but didn’t 
do anything about it,” Miller says. 
“We were being told, “Watch out 
for silica dust but don’t worry about 
the coal dust. It’s good for you. ” 
Although Britain more than twenty 
years ago recognized black lung as 
a work-related disease for which 
miners should be compensated, op- 
position in this country by the med- 
ical profession and the industry de- 
layed action until the sixties. 

More than six thousand miners 
have died in mine accidents since 
1952. While the yearly death rate 
has abated slightly, 132 men lost 
their lives last year, compared with 
156 in 1972. Moreover, coal’s dis- 
abling rate in 1972 was the highest in 
industry, higher even than it was 
before the tough federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act took effect 
in 1969. 

The government has established a 


new Mining Enforcement and 
Safety Administration in the Inte- 
rior Department, outside the control 
of the production-minded Bureau of 
Mines. Miller, arguing that the 
union itself must ensure the safety 
of its members, has created a forty- 
man Safety Division. For the first 
time in its history, the union is now 
sending inspectors from the national 
office into the mines. Miller ac- 
knowledges that some mines do a 
relatively good job on safety, espe- 
cially the “captive mines” owned by 
the steel companies. But the irre- 
sponsible operators, he says, “will 
mine coal safely, or they will not 
mine coal.” 


Go West? 


The companies complain that 
adding the extra manpower re- 
quired by the health and safety law 
has reduced productivity in deep 
mines by 24 percent since 1969, 
from sixteen to twelve tons per man 
per day. The big operators are not 
resisting the UMW’s new safety ef- 
fort, but they contend that new 
safety contract provisions demanded 
by Miller will further the decline of 
productivity, thus decreasing profits 
that could be invested in new 
mines. 

Because of the productivity prob- 
lems in Eastern deep mines and the 
ban on high-sulfur coal, the indus- 
try is moving into Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Kansas, and New Mexico, 
where low-sulfur coal seams can be 
stripped from the surface. The huge 
shovels of strippers’ draglines can 
scoop up more than one hundred 
tons at a time, and productivity is 
as high as 134 tons per man per 
day in Montana. 

“The industry may be abandon- 
ing its real future in the East,” 
Miller says. “There is a question of 
whether the environmental problems 
in the West can be brought under 
control. If not, then the industry 
will come back East ten years from 
now and find there’s nobody to 
mine coal” in the huge reservoirs 
that remain in Appalachia. 

The middle-aged miners of today 
will have retired by then, and the 
young people will have migrated 
out of Appalachian areas. As presi- 
dent of a union which includes 
thousands of strip miners, Miller 
could hardly oppose all strip-min- 


ing. But he would support legisla- 
tion that would prohibit stripping 
where land reclamation is impos- 
sible, such as on steep Appalachian 
slopes. 

The operators, however, are not 
willing, at least now, to gamble on 
opening new, high-sulfur deep 
mines in Appalachia—at a cost of 
$40-50 million per mine—unless the 
government will guarantee a long- 
term market for that coal by relax- 
ing sulfur emission standards. With- 
out the new deep mines, nobody 
knows how the industry can possi- 
bly produce the 1.5 billion tons of 
coal annually that will be needed 
by 1985 to operate coal gasification 
and liquefaction plants and fuel the 
utilities, 

All of these uncertainties, Miller 
says, can be cleared up only by de- 
tailed public planning and regu- 
lation. There is no sign that the 
government is willing to undertake 
such an effort. 

Coal prices, already triple those 
of five years ago, will continue to 
climb. Utilities will raise their rates, 
and in the end, the public will pay 
the price of making the mines safe 
and protecting the environment. 
Miller contends that since much of 
the industry is dominated by a 
group of powerful and profitable oil 
companies, which are “saving their 
coal for the best market,” prices 
need not rise that much. 

In 1974, the cost of reform will 
come high, and for some reform 
will never come. In the hard-coal 
area of eastern Pennsylvania, 15,000 
retirees must eke out a living on a 
meager thirty-dollar monthly pen- 
sion paid by an anthracite welfare 
fund. 

Lewis and Boyle ignored this 
problem, and now the fund is 
nearly bankrupt and the industry is 
all but defunct. By the time the 
union finds a way to raise pensions 
for anthracite coal miners—and that 
is years away at best—many of those 
older men will be dead. 

—JOHN HOERR 
SS a SE aS 
REPORTS & COMMENT CONTRIBUTORS 





Don Cook reports from Europe for the 
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WQED, has reported on labor affairs 
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Sick of Dick 
by L. E. Sissman 


Though he may have abdicated 
his regal seat by the time you read 
this, the resignation of Richard 
Nixon will not invalidate the force 
of this confession—the first, I be- 
lieve, to be made by a plain citizen 
who is simply satiated with the con- 
tinuing bungled nonfeasance of a 
man who was perfectly clearly not 
cut out to be president of anything 
larger than a used-car lot. 

But let me enter a few demurrers, 
First, in spite of my bet-hedging 
supra, I don’t think it a bit likely 
that Mr. Nixon will have stepped 
down by mid-March; it’s not in 
character. Second, Pll counter the 
charge of kicking a man when he’s 
down by reminding you that our 
President pro tem thrives, by his 
own admission, on opposition and 
adversity (see Six Crises and his re- 
peated self-assertions of poise, cool- 
ness, and toughness during the last 
year). Third, I wish to point out 
that my pique is prompted not so 
much by anger at the man himself 
as by sorrow over his inadequacy to 
fulfill the obligations of the high of- 
fices he has held. 

Very well, then. I have had it. Af- 
ter twenty-eight years of following 
his Checkered career—of being con- 
fronted alternately with the Sweet 
Nixon (almost any formal public 
appearance or television address) 
and the Sour, or Real, Nixon (the 
post-’62-election California press 
conference, ef seq., et seq.), I am fed 
up to here, and possibly beyond, 
with the burden of lugging the con- 
tinued knowledge (and fear) of his 
ineptness around at all hours of the 
day and evening. It is very little 
consolation to have been vindicated 
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in my early and frequent dislike 
and suspicion of the man; that’s a 
bit like seeing your prediction of a 
stock market crash come true while 
your life’s savings go down the 
drain. 

Nonetheless, I am prompted to 
report at this late hour on my long- 
running hate affair with Richard 
Nixon—an affair that began as a 
cloud no bigger than a congress- 
man’s hand in 1946 and has now 
grown to overspread the earth and 
cast darkness on all things within 
my ken. 

The feeling is a little like the 
one I remember having during 
World War II: of walking a long, 
weary, frustrating road which had 
no turning, and over whose length I 
had no control. Put shortly, then, I 
am feeling both angered and 
swindled by having The Ordeal of 
Richard Nixon visited, willy-nilly, 
on nearly thirty years of my young 
life. 

The central fault, I think, is not 
in ourselves but in our stars: 
Nixon’s radical inability to fit and 
suit his time stems from the fact 
that he is an anachronism. Consider 
his advent: into an America that 
had been awakened to inter- 
nationalism by its second global 
war, an America that had voted, 
under the New Deal, to be per- 
missive to and supportive of its 
people, stepped a Horatio Alger 
caricature: a self-made man of the 
1890s, say, big on the Protestant 
Ethic, self-reliance, and free enter- 
prise, rough on Red Menaces, par- 
lor pinkos, and assorted leftish rats, 
roughest, of course, on those omni- 
present C-c-communists. 

From the beginning, Nixon was a 
flat-earther, a proponent of ideas 
and interests the nation at large had 
thought to be outworn. He was a 
spokesman, in a sense, for the pre- 
vious generation—or maybe the gen- 
eration before that. His subsequent 
career proved, if it proved nothing 
else, that there were (and are) still 
large pockets of people who cleave 
to the old ideas, and whom progress 
has passed by. Orange County, in 
short, is reduplicated all over Amer- 
ica, but it took Richard Nixon to 
bring it out in voting force. 

Now it is neither shameful nor 
evil (though it may be misguided) 
to make a forthright, honorable ap- 
peal to the holders of the old values 


and virtues in this country; Barry 
Goldwater, who has made a career 
of such an appeal, has only gained 
in stature as the years have whit- 
ened his amiable brows. But it was 
the genius of Richard Nixon to wed 
the conservative appeal to the mod- 
ern scare techniques of advertising: 
to entice the insecure into his 
camp—and thereby ditch his ene- 
mies—by a not-so-subtle application 
of fear. 

From the first, he settled on the 
Red Menace as the principal 
weapon in his arsenal. Nothing orig- 
inal about that, but there was origi- 
nality (for which, of course, he must 
share credit with Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy) in his inventive exten- 
sions of and elaborations on the 
Red idea. 

This strategy first bore fruit in his 
successful—and infamously memo- 
rable—campaigns against Jerry 
Voorhis and Helen Gahagan Doug- 
las, in both of which he imputed ir- 
responsible leftism to his foes. This 
strain was continued, though in a 
muted, legalistic way, in his again 
successful prosecution of Alger Hiss; 
it burst out again in its full glory 
during his 1952 campaign for the 
vice presidency. But then, for the 
first time, a discordant note was 
struck; in a comic prelude to the 
later dirge of Watergate, Nixon’s 
personal finances came into ques- 
tion, and, for the first of many 
times, he took to television to vindi- 
cate himself with the marvelously 
mealymouthed Checkers speech. It 
worked, not least on doubtful 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, who, seeing 
public opinion veering back in favor 
of his running mate, re-embraced 
Nixon and carried on with his cam- 
paign. 

During his two terms as Vice 
President, Nixon was not, presum- 
ably by his President’s wish, 
abundantly evident, though the 
Sweet Nixon made hay in Vene- 
zuela, where he contrived to be 
stoned by reputed Communists, and 
in Moscow, where he inveigled 
Khrushchev into the slightly ludi- 
crous, but politically useful, kitchen 
debate. 

The Sour Nixon was not far be- 
hind: he resurfaced in his own 1960 
presidential campaign, in the 
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course of which he grew increas- 
ingly dark, dour, and brusque as it 
became apparent that his opponent 
was outpacing him. Sourness shone 
out again in that famous California 
press conference, when the defeated 
candidate turned on his supposed 
oppressors and enunciated a new is- 
sue: the press against Nixon. 

Then, eclipse. The Kennedy years 
and the early Johnson ones began 
to move the country forward again 
along the lines laid down by Roose- 
velt and Truman; after the pallid 
quiescence of Eisenhower's two las- 
situdinous terms, the tempo of so- 
cial action increased. Under Ken- 
nedy it was mostly heat and light; 
under Johnson, at least before Viet- 
nam became a running sore in the 
integument of America, there was 
real power and motion toward the 
much-mocked Great Society. Nixon 
almost invisibly moved to New 
York to practice law; the eyes of 
the people were elsewhere occu- 
pied. 

Until. Until the Democratic Party 
split into bitter factions and 
emerged from Chicago in disarray, 
and Nixon saw and secured his 
chance for the nomination—and the 
presidency—in 1968. Then was a 
new, still sweeter Nixon unveiled by 
Roger Ailes and a corps of pack- 
agers: the firm and statesmanlike 
leader, the courteous answerer—on 
television, naturally—of seemingly 
tough questions posed by a seem- 
ingly random sample of seemingly 
ordinary Americans. It was no great 
trick for this newest of Nixons to 
nose out the tiredly garrulous Hum- 
phrey, who had to suffer silently— 
and smilingly—the burden of John- 
son’s Vietnam policies, of which he 
was all too unarguably the heir ap- 
parent. 

Nixon in office: a fanfare of 
pomps, a paradiddle of early execu- 
tive pretensions, including the Ruri- 
tanian uniforms of the White House 
police. A clear and growing right- 
ward drift on civil rights, on law 
and order, on Vietnam (and Laos, 
and Cambodia). An attitude of lais- 
sez-faire toward the economy, cor- 
rected, too lightly and too late, by 
the halfhearted imposition (and 
early relaxation) of economic con- 
trols. A short way with critics, espe- 
cially the ladies and gentlemen of 
the press, leading to an ambitious 
campaign, quarterbacked by the un- 


fortunate and now hoist Spiro Ag- 
new, against the credibility of the 
media. 

And then the PR masterstrokes: 
the triumphal progresses through 
China and Russia, the sudden vision 
of a generation of peaceful coexis- 
tence with those erstwhile Commie 
rats, our giant allies to east and 
west. 

And then the noncampaign of 
1972: a silent, monolithic working 
President, not given to stump 
speeches, against an outgunned, ill- 
starred liberal whose humanitarian 
propositions had not been market- 
tested. And then victory, the land- 
slide of landslides, conferring, for 
the first time, a genuine stamp of 
popularity upon the President. 

And then, conveniently after the 
election but most inconveniently for 
his place in the presidential pan- 
theon of history, Watergate and all 
its writhing sequels. Shame! Grief! 
Mortification! Woe! Embarrassment! 
Richard M. Nixon, at the very 
height of his semi-imperial majesty, 
was struck from the dais at one 
blow and left struggling on the 
ground, entangled in the vol- 
uminous folds of his cohorts’ sly in- 
trigues. And perhaps—but will we 
ever know?—his own. At any rate, 
this was the all-newest of the new, 
new Nixons, and the all-sourest: the 
quiet, dog-tired, squinting face, al- 
ternately growling and whispering 
out of the television screen, alter- 
nately explaining, denying, and 
pleading for a renewal of our faith. 
Which was not to be. For the tiny 
cloud of questions that arose from 
the burglary of June 17, 1972, had 
multiplied into an armada of unan- 
swered queries about every aspect 
of the Nixon presidency. 

Soon the cohorts began to fall in 
droves. Haldeman and Ehrlichman, 
followed by a host of lesser fry, re- 
tired from office and took up new 
positions at the bar of justice. Then 
Agnew, caught in an isolated, prior 
peculation, took a great fall of his 
own and left the beleaguered Presi- 
dent sidekickless. Nixon was seen to 
smart and waver under the on- 
slaught of his hostile questioners; 
the soft answer that turneth away 
wrath sometimes became a taunt. 
The newly inoperative Ron Ziegler 
got pushed by the presidential digit. 
And an innocent Air Force sergeant 
got slapped, or patted, depending 


on which version you read. The fat 
was in the fire, all right, and no- 
body knew if the President would 
still occupy his Oval Office on Janu- 
ary 19, 1977. 

Finally—though the last act may 
not have happened yet—the whole 
story degenerated into what would, 
if the presidency of the United 
States were not such a gravely con- 
sequential office, seem like pure 
slapstick farce: the disclosure of the 
existence of the tapes, their with- 
holding, their surrender, and, along 
the way, the sudden Saturday Night 
Massacre which plunged Nixon’s al- 
ready stained and tattered credi- 
bility into a bath of ink. Then—can 
there be more, one laughs and 
cries?—the gallows humor of the 
eighteen-minute gap in the key 
tape, and all its public repercus- 
sions. 

And still they come, the impro- 
prieties, the anguished cries of recti- 
tude from the impugned President, 
the bungled attempts—like Opera- 
tion Candor—to retrieve the irretriev- 
able, the inept and shifty ex- 
planations, the cans of worms 
opened to clear the air (the income 
tax returns, for one) that proceed to 
darken the air with plagues of 
worms and questions. The loans, the 
campaign contributions, the real es- 
tate deals, the state income taxes— 

Surcease! I—we—have sat for far 
too long—twenty-eight crisis-packed 
episodes on the Saturday serial 
screen—through the comically men- 
acing career of the man who will 
surely be known to fame as our 
worst and most inept President. La- 
dies and gentlemen, I give you 
Richard M. Nixon. Will you please 
secrete him in some hidden place? 
For I am sick of him and all his 
works. 
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END RESULTS 


Sir: Daniel C. Maguire’s “Death by 
Chance, Death by Choice” (January 
Atlantic) describes Dr. Henry 
Beecher as “worried about the waste 
of needed organs as a consequence 
of timid and passé definitions of 
death.” 

Men who hold such views are the 
last to be trusted with these deci- 
sions. What is needed obviously is a 
law prohibiting the removal of or- 
gans from any body unless the de- 
ceased has explicitly permitted it 
while still of sound mind. 

If society holds that more people 
should be encouraged to donate 
their organs, perhaps this trend 
could be stimulated by a change in 
our tax laws, permitting a number 
of appropriate deductions for such 
donations to be spread over a num- 
ber of years (before death). 

MARIA KAUDERS 
Montreal, Quebec 
Canada 


Sır: Re: “Death by Chance, Death 
by Choice.” 

Millard Everett’s idea of pre- 
venting people from entering the 
“society of the living” is problema- 
tic. Defective infants may be close 
to “nonexistence.” However: 

Blind kids could be several 
months old before this problem is 
confirmed. Deaf kids are three to 
five years old before this is over- 
whelmingly obvious. Severely re- 
tarded kids are about three when 
the diagnosis is certain. Mildly re- 
tarded kids are ten to twelve before 
this is definite. 

And some people become severely 
handicapped physically and mentally 
from encephalitis, polio, auto- 
mobile accidents, and the Vietnam 
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War. How to deal with millions of 
half or fully grown adults whose 
“social handicaps” keep us normals 
from “tolerating,” except through 
our great “sense of mercy,” is some- 
thing Pd like to see Mr. Everett ex- 
plain. 
JUDY Isaacs 
Willingboro, N.J. 


Sir: Professor Maguire says of the 
current “‘revolutionary shift in 
death-consciousness” that its “over- 
all meaning is probably one of gain 
and health and not of decadence 
and morbidity.” This is nonsense, as 
his essay proves. For a theologian, 
the author’s moral vision is aston- 
ishingly narrow; his criteria are util- 
itarian and not moral at all. To this 
extent, his article is decadent; it is 
morbid in that he does not even 
mention the moral and spiritual 
value of suffering. Finally, the fu- 
ture implicit in Professor Maguire’s 
arguments is terrifying: a future in 
which all who are old or sick or ab- 
normal are, for that reason, dis- 
posable. 
MICHAEL HEFNER 
Lincoln Park, Mich. 


Sır: Daniel Maguire poses the ques- 
tion, “Should we, in a word, move 
to brain death as opposed to heart 
death as the real death?” Pd like to 
Suggest that we move instead to 
imagination death. For one thing, 
this would virtually solve the popu- 
lation problem: we could simply 
bury most of the people now “liv- 
ing.” 
io. we wouldn’t have to worry 
any longer about impeaching Presi- 
dent Nixon; we could just declare 
him dead. 
GARY MIRANDA 
Reading, Mass. 


Sır: I wonder if Professor Maguire 
puts too much faith in the ability of 
the “rule of the law” to solve the 
moral and ethical problems arising 
out of the determination of death. 

Is it wise to call for legal answers 
at a time when the idea of any 
form of legal euthanasia is still un- 
acceptable to a large majority of 
American voters? It seems likely 
that any legislation enacted would 
be similar in effect to the abortion 
laws of the pre-1960s and be so re- 
strictive that it would prohibit those 
actions now done under the “rule of 
man” instead of opening up more 
options under a “rule of law.” 

TERRENCE J. MORAN 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


THE SECOND SEX 


Sir: I would heartily commend my 
sister NOW member Elizabeth 
Janeway for her superb article “The 
Weak Are the Second Sex” in the 
December Atlantic. As Ms. Janeway 
knows, there is no such thing as 
women’s “lib.” “Lib” is a flip (how- 
ever shorthand) way of trying to 
trivialize a serious liberation move- 
ment. And we do have a name for 
our movement: it is feminism, 
which is moving our society from 
androcentricity to gynandry (an 
equal balance of female and male). 
Men in power, and really all boys 
and men, need the humbling experi- 
ence of housework and the poten- 
tially humanizing experience of in- 
fant and child care. Then men’s 
lives could be more like women’s as 
well as vice versa. To be an eco- 
nomic provider or a male should 
not qualify one for head of house- 
hold status, Census Bureau practices 
notwithstanding. Many of us women 
who are feminists have studied 


power, private and public; we envi- 

sion healthier power relations. We 

intend power not to dominate but 

to control our own lives and to 

share with men of all races the 

power to define and self-determine 

healthier human relations and socie- 
tal values. 

WILMA Scott HEIDE 

President, National Organization 

for Women 

Vernon, Conn. 


Sir: In her article, Elizabeth Jane- 
way places a great deal of importance 
on what she believes to be the need 
of human beings to exercise domi- 
nance, control, and power over them- 
selves and over others. But she in- 
sists throughout that job equality 
for women would pose a major threat 
to those many men who are locked 
into positions at the lower echelons 
of the work force—nondominant 
positions which offer them little or no 
control over their lives as it is. 

If this be the case—that such 
women would be resented by their 
male co-workers—would not women 
be smarter to remain at home where 
they could exercise authority over a 
household, children, and perhaps 
even a husband? 

I also take issue with Ms. Janeway’s 
assumption that she is speaking for 
women in general when she says: 
“How very hard it is for women to 
make clear that by becoming a ter- 
ribly necessary aspect of someone 
else’s life one ceases to be a person 
in oneself.” Those many of us, and 
I include men as well as women in 
my statement, who have been fortu- 
nate enough to experience intimacy 
with other human beings can testify 
to the immeasurable enrichment 
that “becoming a terribly necessary 
aspect of someone else’s life” lends 
to one’s life. 

If the struggle for power over oth- 
ers dominates men’s lives, and if 
women serve as their natural vic- 
tims, then the outlook for women’s 
liberation is pretty hopeless. My 
own experience, however, as teacher 
and counselor of adolescent boys 
and girls, leads me to believe that 
there is a slowly but surely spread- 
ing awareness among young people 
and their teachers of the need of all 
human beings to experience equal- 
ity of opportunity in all facets of 
human living. Perhaps this is the 
dominance, control, and power to 


which Ms. Janeway makes refer- 
ence. I would like to think so. 

CLYDE D. KAMITCHIS 

Wantagh, N.Y. 


Sir: Might a repentant chauvinist 
pig point out a significant error in 
the Janeway article, when reference is 
made to the National Organization of 
Women? Sir, it is National Organiza- 
tion for Women. 
Dick SCHWEITZER 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Elizabeth Janeway replies: 

It was I who goofed—though a 
paid-up member of NOW. I guess I 
like Organization of Women better 
than one for Women; the latter 
sounds faintly condescending as if 
we were about to be done good. 
However, since NOW has included 
male members from the start, I can 
see that for is more reasonable. If 
correspondent Dick Schweitzer is 
truly repentant of past chauvinism, 
let him join NOW. And I apologize 
for my absentmindedness to all con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Kamitchis proposes that 
women would be “smarter” to stay 
home and “exercise authority” over 
their households (which at this 
point means over their children, 
since there’s nobody else around) 
rather than take jobs. Why? Because 
men would prefer it that way. Pm 
fascinated. That’s just what I was 
saying, Mr. Kamitchis. In spite of 
the economic forces moving women 
out of the home, in spite of the 
shrinking of necessary and valuable 
work to be done in the constantly 
shrinking home setting, men would 
still prefer to live by myths than by 
reality. 

I didn’t, however, “insist,” I didn’t 
even say, that job equality for 
women would pose a major threat 
for men locked into lower positions. 
I said men feared and felt this. It is 
an unrealistic fear. The threat of 
more able women is just like the 
threat of more able men, as far as 
the work goes. Our problem is ma- 
jor, and social, but not sex-related. 
It is how to make work valuable 
and meaningful and sufficiently re- 
warding, moneywise as well as oth- 
erwise, for all. The sex put-down of 
women is a distraction. 

Women, however, are going to 
continue working, just as they al- 
ways have. Technology and science 
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have now made it possible for them 
to do just about any job going. I 
derive hope from the fact that 
where they have been “competing” 
with men for some length of time, 
there is much less free-floating anx- 
iety in the air. Men have had a 
chance to recognize the similarities 
between themselves and women in- 
stead of exaggerating differences. 

Mr. Kamitchis, however, catches me 
up properly for saying, “How very 
hard it is for women to make clear 
that by becoming a terribly neces- 
sary aspect of someone else’s life, 
one ceases to be a person oneself.” I 
meant, and should indeed have 
written: “nothing but a terribly nec- 
essary aspect of someone else’s life.” 
This is what is limiting, and what 
happens too often: we fail to sense 
the underlying reality of the other 
person. That’s what Mr. Kamitchis 
does, quite unconsciously, when he 
suggests that women would be better 
off at home because of what men feel, 
without investigating what women 
themselves feel, or considering that 
feelings change and can be changed 
by communication and interaction. 

I am glad that Mr. Kamitchis 
finds a “slowly but surely spreading 
awareness among young people and 
their teachers of the need of all hu- 
man beings to experience equality 
of opportunity in all facets of hu- 
man living.” I do too, though more 
among young people than in their 
teachers. It has to do with the sense 
of community and understanding, of 
empathy if you like, which is the only 
limiting force, the only remedy, 
that can counter individual drives to 
power. 


MYSTERIOUS VERMONT 


Sir: As a resident of “the Godfor- 
gotten Northeast Kingdom of Ver- 
mont,” I am puzzled by some of the 
geographical aspects (as I have been 
able to deduce them) of L. E. 
Sissman’s “Christmas Story” in the 
December Atlantic. 

To begin with, there is no 
Aldridge, Vermont—and, I am sure, 
there wasn’t back in the winter of 
1952-1953. South Rygate is the only 
Northeast Kingdom village that is 
exactly twenty-five miles away from 
Barre down Route 302, but Sissman 
might be referring to either Groton 
or Wells River, the nearest villages 
on either side that are, respectively, 
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twenty-one and thirty-two miles 
“down Route 302” from Barre. Is it 
possible that Mr. Sissman may have 
become a little fuzzy in his recollec- 
tions of twenty-one years ago and 
that the town he really has in mind 
is Rutledge, that triple-decker “rus- 
tic slum” situated some twenty-five 
miles up Route 14? 
LEE DAWLEY 
South Ryegate, Vt. 


L. E. Sissman replies: 

Lee Dawley is quite right in 
thinking that I disguised the name 
of the town in which my Vermont 
adventures took place. I wished to 
protect not myself, but the identity 
of the family who were my hosts. 
Geographically speaking, however, 
Lee Dawley is warm. 


PRAGUE REPORT 


Sir: Ms. Rubin’s report on Prague 
(December issue) provided a cogent 
summary of the stasis of literature, 
art, and academic life in Czechoslo- 
vakia today. The personal tragedy 
and phenomenal waste of an entire 
generation of gifted Czech writers 
and intellectuals constitute an in- 
disputable, bitter fait accompli, but 
today the foremost concern of these 
writers (whose works are banned 
within their own country) is to sal- 
vage the vestiges of the cultural and 
literary revival begun in the 1960s. 
Perennially updated journalistic 
reports about the tragedy of Czech 
writers and intellectuals, together 
with the public condolences implicit 
in the tenor of such reviews, do 
little to aid the current literary en- 
deavors of the writers, and some of 
them have expressed this sentiment 
in private. They would prefer to see 
greater attention paid to the sub- 
stance of their art than to the de- 
tails of their personal demise—the 
latter a virtually unchanged situ- 
ation for almost half a decade. 
SusAN V. TOLKMITH-LARSON 
Belmont, Mass. 


Trudy Rubin replies: 

I support all possible publicity in 
this country for the work of talented 
Czech writers. However, at a time 
when, in spite of America’s active 
pursuit of détente, the Soviet Union 
has persistently refused to loosen 
the flow of ideas and persons be- 
tween East and West, I think it 


equally important that the Ameri- 
can public be kept aware of the 
tragic condition of Czech in- 
tellectuals since the Soviet invasion. 


STRIP-MINING 


Sir: It certainly is not my intention 
to carry on a running discussion 
with James Conaway regarding his 
recent article on surface-mining of 
coal in Montana, but his reply to 
my letter, both published in your 
December issue, demonstrates such 
a lack of knowledge and objectivity 
on this subject matter that I believe 
his remarks must not go unchal- 
lenged. 

Disregarding the Western Energy 
mining operation as beside the 
point, Mr. Conaway cites Peabody 
Coal Company’s Big Sky mine as 
the basis for his statement that “a 
strip mine that produces millions of 
tons of coal a year can be operated 
by two dozen men.” It will interest 
your readers to know that the Big 
Sky mine produces about 2.5 mil- 
lion tons of coal per year and em- 
ploys sixty-five men—a fact hardly 
consistent with Mr. Conaway’s alle- 
gation. 

Mr. Conaway’s prejudice shows 
by his false implication that West- 
ern Energy Company shows “most 
Visitors” its reclaimed land from air- 
planes and that straw is spread on 
the ground to look like growing 
grass from the air. Literally hun- 
dreds of visitors have viewed from 
the ground and at close proximity 
our land reclamation program. 
These visitors have included federal 
and state officials, members of Con- 
gress, reclamationists, environ- 
mentalists, and other interested 
groups. The vast majority of these 
people have indicated their ap- 
proval of the reclamation research 
and land improvement conducted 
by Western Energy. 

Mr. Conaway seeks to divert at- 
tention from the shortcomings of his 
own article by accusing me of 
avoiding what he calls “the real 
problems.” He could have ascer- 
tained our analysis and solutions 
simply by making inquiry during 
preparation of his article; because 
he did not bother then, I will an- 
swer his rhetorical questions here. 

We do not expect the plant cover 
at Colstrip to hold “groundwater” 
because, as Mr. Conaway should 


know, groundwater is found below 
the surface of the land. We know 
our plant cover holds surface water, 
and it is to hold surface water that 
we take special pains to contour the 
land. 

Richard Hodder is not the only 
man working on land reclamation 
nor do we transfer mining engineers 
into such work, as claimed by Mr. 
Conaway. Moreover, I fail to under- 
stand his objection to employing 
agronomists when an agronomist is 
one who specializes in the manage- 
ment of farmlands and in the 
science of producing ‘crops. 

Despite what Mr. Conaway be- 
lieves, Montana Power did not fight 
to build its Colstrip generating 
plants without an environmental im- 
pact statement. Such a statement 
was not required when construction 
of the first two units was started; 
our application for a permit to 
build the third and fourth units is 
proceeding in full compliance with 
current Montana law, including the 
filing and approval of an environ- 
mental impact statement. 

Without knowing what Mr. Con- 
away means by “outrageous meth- 
ods” of acquiring land for coal pro- 
duction, I can say that we negotiate 
fairly with landowners for their sur- 
face rights, we have paid higher 
prices than the agricultural worth of 
those lands, and we have not threat- 
ened landowners or exercised any 
right of eminent domain to mine 
coal on their lands. 

At Colstrip, we expect to take 
land out of production for about 
five years during the mining and 
reclamation process. We already 
have had excellent results in two to 
three years but our research and ex- 
perimentation is continuing in an 
effort to determine the best possible 
procedures. 

I hope the foregoing will answer 
the questions Mr. Conaway did not 
ask until the alleged facts of his ar- 
ticle were challenged. 

JOSEPH A. MCELWAIN 
The Montana Power Company 
Butte, Mont. 


James Conaway replies: 

McElwain describes results of rec- 
lamation efforts at the Western En- 
ergy mine as “excellent.” That is a 
matter of opinion, since there are 
no real criteria at this point. 

He says his company has dealt 


fairly with landowners, which is 
commendable if true. Other com- 
panies have not dealt fairly with 
landowners. McElwain did not say 
whether he believes Americans have 
the right to retain land they have 
worked for years. 

I never said that plant cover 
holds. groundwater. I said that the 
displaced: shale and minerals—“over- 
burden”—may not be able to hold 
groundwater, just one aspect of rec- 
lamation yet to be proved. 

I did ask to see the reclamation 
efforts at Western Energy when I 
was in Billings, and was told not to 
visit the mining site unless on offi- 
cial tour. However, I was shown 
around by someone familiar with 
the operation and not hostile to coal 
mining. The tour was more thor- 
ough than most. 

Finally, I admit that I slightly un- 
derestimated the number of men re- 
quired to mine a million tons of 
coal. Peabody requires forty men in 
the mining process, not two dozen. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sır: What dark need drove your re- 
viewer, William Abrahams (“Happy 
Marriages Are Not Alike,” Decem- 
ber Atlantic), to give Harold Nicol- 
son credit for “the unexpectedly 
positive gesture” of hiring an air- 
plane to fetch his wife when she 
had run away with Violet? 

The sad fact, clearly told in the 
book, puts Nicolson in the plane 
only because his mother-in-law 
begged Denys, who was flying off in 
pursuit of his wife, Violet, to take 
Harold along. 

Even then it wasn’t so easy to get 
Vita back. After some nasty scenes 
H.N. had to resort to betrayal of an 
intimate confidence, thus causing in 
Vita such a storm of angry jealousy 
over Violet’s relations to her own 
husband that the sullen wretched 
return took place as a punishment 
for Violet. 

All in all, the goings-on were 
about as elevated as you'd find 
among female criminals in a deten- 
tion home to which a husband or 
two has strayed. Not quite the high 
romance among distinguished liter- 
ary members of the aristocracy that 
the breathless reviewers led us to 


expect. 
Hope HALE Davis 
Weston, Conn. 
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THE DEMOCRATS’ 
DILEMMA 


There is less to the party’s prospects than meets the eye 











by David S. Broder 


Who in 1976—Kennedy, Wallace, or 
Senator Bland? Watergate haunts the 
opposition, and the Democrats have 
healed many of the wounds of *68 and 
°72, but what does the Democratic Party 
really stand for? That very much remains 
to be seen, says one of the country’s 
most respected political reporters. 


he most puzzling aspect of the Democratic 

Party today is its tendency to alternating fits 

of neurotic gloom and unjustified euphoria. 
With few exceptions, the party’s leading figures are 
convinced that their enemies (always defined as 
Democrats of another faction) are about to succeed 
in cutting the party’s throat just as it is ready—to 
mix the metaphor—to turn the corner toward vic- 
tory. In any ten-minute conversation, you are likely 
to hear it affirmed that a Democrat is certain to 
succeed Richard Nixon in the White House in 
1976—except for the unfortunate likelihood of the 
Democratic Party’s not surviving that long. 

To understand how the Democrats have talked 
themselves into such a state of optimistic fatalism, 
or, if you prefer, buoyant pessimism, it is necessary 
to grasp the central role that the experience of the 
1968 and 1972 conventions has had for party lead- 
ers and active Democratic workers. 

Those conventions looked one way to the televi- 
sion audience and another way to the participants. 
To many television viewers, they were stupefyingly 
boring and endless pseudo-spectaculars, in which 
the Democrats finally made the predicted decisions 
(nominating Humphrey in 1968 and McGovern 
four years later) after hours of needless confusion. 


They were bad shows, to be forgotten as quickly as 
possible. 

But to the party leaders and members present in 
Chicago and Miami Beach, those conventions were 
places of constant bargaining and decision-making, 
of surging, conflicting emotions, where reputations 
were enhanced or demeaned, power gained or lost, 
debts of gratitude incurred or promises of vengeance 
sworn. The conventions, much more than the election 
campaigns that followed them, were the shaping expe- 
rience of today’s Democratic Party. 

In the combination of myth and memory on 
which group attitudes are founded, each conven- 
tion had one central, defining scene. At the 1968 
convention it came when the Kennedy-McCarthy 
delegates were gaveled into silence as they pro- 
tested the war by singing “We Shall Overcome,” 
while outside, police and national guardsmen 
gassed and clubbed those who joined the protest in 
the streets. 

At the 1972 convention, the scene exaggerated 
by memory and a hundred conversations was the 
manic, post-midnight celebration of the exclusion 
of Mayor Daley’s Chicago delegation by the “new 
politics” insurgents. In the eyes of the displaced 
party regulars, these long-haired youths, blacks, Chi- 
canos, and activist women had, by their action, con- 
signed their own candidate, McGovern, to defeat. 

From those twin and opposing pictures—one fo- 
cused on the frustrations of the “new politics” ac- 
tivists and the other on the bitter anger of the “old 
guard” pols—came the Democrats’ overriding fear. 
It is not a fear that the Republicans have grown 
too strong for them. Rather, it is a fear that their 
antipathies to each other can no longer be con- 
tained, and that, since coexistence is impossible, 
one faction or the other will seize control and 
drive the loser out of the party. 
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The view of hundreds of Democratic leaders is 
that the party between now and 1976 will be 
forced by its warring factions to choose as its 


„model either the closed-door slate-making sessions 


of Mayor Daley’s Cook: County Democratic Com- 
mittee, or«the hardly less exclusionary encounter 


-group format of the Alice B. Toklas Democratic 


Club of San Francisco. 


his prospect, as it happens, rests on a gross 

misreading of the meaning of the last two 

conventions. Democrats by the dozens have 
erroneously discovered what they think is a historic 
trend in two events whose circumstances. and .spe- 
cial causes could not be duplicated in 1976 for all 
the checks in Maurice Stans’s Mexican laundry. 
The emotional charge that polarized the Democrats 
in Chicago and Miami Beach was the Vietnam 
War, now ended. Nineteen sixty-eight saw one can- 
didate shot dead and another stopped dead by in- 
decision before the convention was held. Nineteen 
seventy-two saw the collapse of a front-runner 
without parallel in the last two generations; the 
shooting of another candidate; and another dam- 
aging fit of indecision—this time not by Eugene 
McCarthy but by George Meany. 

The likelihood of any of these special factors re- 
curring, let alone all of them, is minimal. Nonethe- 
less, the prevailing Democratic myth is that either 
the “new politics” or the “old politics” faction will 
triumph and drive the other into outer darkness. 

It is this belief that explains, if anything can, the 
Strange distortions that have occurred in a series of 
battles over key positions in the party hierarchy. 
Take, for example, the struggle over the national 
chairmanship a month after the 1972 election. In 
it, Jean Westwood, McGovern’s appointed in- 
cumbent, a West Jordan, Utah, mink rancher’s wife 
who is about as radical as your average forest 
ranger, was cast in the part of a “new politics” hel- 
lion. Her opponent, Dallas lawyer Robert S. 
Strauss, an amiable, nonideological money raiser 
who, in his desire to be helpful and to be liked, 
had assisted such “reactionary” folk as Hubert 
Humphrey and Barbara Jordan (the black congress- 
woman from Houston), was seen by his “new politics” 
adversaries as a man so evil that he had sold out 
simultaneously to big oil and big labor. By the time 
the national.committee balloted, with Strauss win- 
ning by four and a half votes, you’d have thought 
it was a contest between Angela Davis and John 
Connally for control of the Democratic Party. 

There is more here than just a distortion of per- 
sonalities. There is a misreading of history to prove 
that one faction or the other must prevail. 
SSS SS IS FET 
David S. Broder, whose books about politics include 
The Party’s Over, writes for the Washington Post, and 
his column appears in numerous other newspapers. 
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The view that the bosses and the backroom poli- 
ticians barred the true expression of the people at 
the 1968 convention is at best a half-truth. While 
Robert Kennedy and Eugene McCarthy divided 
the primary victories, the polls preceding the con- 
vention showed that Humphrey (who skipped the 
_primaries) was the leading choice of the Democrats 
for the nomination. No one can know what would 
have happened in Chicago had Kennedy not been 
shot and had McCarthy not quit campaigning. On 
the day of the California primary, Larry O’Brien 
was guessing privately that the odds against their 
beating Humphrey for the nomination were about 
five to one. But whether the convention produced 
a Humphrey-Kennedy ticket or a Kennedy-Some- 
body ticket, it is clear that the interpretation of the 
events and the forces that shaped-it would have 
been vastly different from what it became. ‘As it 
was, the insurgent forces, supposedly denied any 
chance for expression, came within 263 votes of 
passing their platform plank on Vietnam, and they 
actually prevailed on what was to become the con- 
vention’s most important by-product—the mandate 
for reform of the procedures for selecting future 
delegates. 

We will return to those rules reforms in just a 
moment, but first we should note the misinterpre- 
tations of the 1972 convention experience, a kind 
of mirror of the misinterpretations of 1968. That 
1972 convention is supposed to have seen the ex- 
clusion of party regulars, elected officials, and their 
allies in organized labor by a band of “new poli- 
tics” zealots, who manipulated the rules from be- 
ginning to end to nominate George McGovern. It 
is a comforting myth for those who lost, just as: the 
1968 myth was a good rationalization for the dis- 
wappoiated losers on the other side. But the key to 
the 1972 convention result lay, not in rules manip- 
ulations, but in two independent factors, as pecu- 
liar in their way as the accidents that befell Ken- 
nedy and McCarthy in 1968. 

One was the collapse of Edmund Muskie, the 
front-runner for the nomination, and the con- 
sequent derailment of the vehicle on which most of 
the party regulars and elected officials had ex- 
pected to ride to Miami Beach. No one in modern 
political history has dissipated as many assets as 
rapidly as did Muskie in the winter and spring of 
1972. 

The other key factor was the inability of George 
Meany to pick a candidate to back in the early go- 
ing. Facing a divided AFL-CIO executive board, 
Meany declined to choose among Muskie, Hum- 
phrey, and Henry (“Scoop”)-Jackson. Not until the 
California primary, when it was too late, did the 
AFL-CIO come in full force behind Humphrey, 
and it nearly turned the tide. 

Even with the handicaps of Muskie’s collapse 
and labor’s indecision, the “regulars” very nearly 
triumphed. The key vote of the convention, on the 
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California credentials challenge, was decided by 
only 173 votes—hardly evidence that the losers had 
been excluded. 

Now, about those rules reforms—and particularly 
the famous battle over quotas. The first point to be 
noted is that the members of the McGovern com- 
mission were not engaged in an academic exercise 
in constitution-making. They were a group of poli- 
ticians assigned to solve a particular political prob- 
lem. That problem was the perceived distortion of 
voters’ sentiments at the 1968 convention, and par- 
ticularly the perceived exclusion of certain kinds of 
Democrats from the proceedings. The commission’s 
job, in short, was to get into the next convention 
the people who had been vocally complaining they 
had been barred from the last one—young people, 
blacks, and the activist women of the peace move- 
ment. The commission did that particular job very 
well. Never mind that the problem they solved was 
itself at least partly counterfeit. 


The second .point to be noted is that the rules. 


reforms were not foisted on the regulars by the 
“new politics” sharpies. As Theodore H. White has 
pointed out, the transcript of the crucial meeting of 
the McGovern commission shows that the man 
who acknowledged he “opened Pandora’s box 
here” by first urging the commission to require 
“adequate, fair, whatever the word might be, rep- 
resentation of minority groups,” was Austin Ran- 
ney. Ranney is the president-elect of the American 
Political Science Association, and, like so many of 
its leaders, a devoted friend and political ally 
through the years of fellow political scientist Hu- 
bert Humphrey. Ranney is about as “new politics” 
a figure at the University of Wisconsin as Bob 
Strauss is in Dallas. 

Ranney’s idea was endorsed—and the fateful lan- 
guage that minority groups be included on delega- 
tions “in reasonable relationship to the group’s 
presence in the population of the states” was pro- 
vided—by Senator Birch Bayh of Indiana, an 
elected official and the product of one of the tight- 
est, toughest Democratic organizations anywhere. 
George McGovern’s contribution to the discussion 
was to remind the members that at an earlier 
meeting the commission “as I recall it, unani- 
mously decided after some discussion that it wasn’t 
feasible to go on record for a quota system.” 

The quota provision carried, ten to nine. Had 
McGovern’s view prevailed, or had the AFL-CIO 


_ representative, United Steelworkers president I. W. 


Abel, ended his boycott of the commission and 
cast the decisive vote against quotas, there is little 
doubt that the Democrats would have been better 
off. Demographic quotas are objectionable in prin- 
ciple to many, and are of doubtful relevance in an 
assemblage where it is important to represent polit- 
ical views—not selected segments of population. 
Even the advocates of quotas as a temporary de- 
vice for overcoming historic patterns of discrimina- 
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tion admit that quotas are subject to tokenist ma- 
nipulation and represent a bare first step toward 
genuinely open participation in the wide range of 
party affairs. 

But for all these shortcomings, it was not the 
quota system or other rules reforms which did in 
the “regulars” or nominated McGovern. Had 
Muskie not collapsed, and had Meany not hesi- 
tated too long in making his choice, far fewer 
party and elected officials and their labor allies 
would have found themselves on the outside look- 
ing in at Miami Beach. As it was, almost five hun- 
dred labor delegates were in Convention Hall to 
watch the nomination of the one Democrat their 
leader would not support. As Bob Keefe, then 
Meany’s convention legman and now executive di- 
rector of the Democratic National Committee, has 
remarked, “Labor had more delegates at the 1972 
convention than ever before—and less influence.” 


ut labor learned something from its 1972 ex- 

perience. And from the moment of 

McGovern’s defeat, big labor has been back 
in the Democratic Party with both feet, using every 
bit of its considerable leverage to be sure, as Alex- 
ander Barkan, the head of the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Political Education (COPE), says, that 
“never again are we left in a position where neither 
party nominates a presidential candidate we can 
support.” 

The full story of labor’s role in the Democratic 
Party is beyond the scope of this report. Suffice it 
to say that during Meany’s period of neutrality, his 
rivals for leadership in the labor movement fash- 
ioned their own alliances within the Democratic 
Party—particularly, Leonard Woodcock of the inde- 
pendent United Auto Workers, Joe Beirne of the 
AFL-CIO Communications Workers, and Jerry 
Wurf of the fast-growing AFL-CIO State, County 
and Municipal Employees Union. Many of 
Strauss’s worst headaches in his first year as chair- 
man came from the claims of rival union leaders 
for the lion’s share of ‘seats on the national com- 
mittee and its various commissions. The number of 
hospitality suites operated by competing union fac- 
tions at any Democratic gathering of the past year 
has made these the most liquid sessions since the 
glorious days when Happy Chandler of Kentucky 
was seeking support and providing solace any 
place more than five Democrats assembled. 

The main point to be noted is that Meany and 
his rivals are all operating inside the Democratic 
tent. Despite the fears of some Democrats that the 
AFL-CIO’s neutrality in 1972 portended a per- 
manent split, despite the hopes of some Republi- 
can strategists that Mr. Nixon’s blue-collar vote 
could be parlayed into an “emerging Republican 
majority,” labor’s leadership is more heavily in- 
volved in the Democratic Party than ever before. 
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So, too, is that other conspicuous neutral of the 
1972 general election, George Corley Wallace. 
Montgomery was one of Strauss’s earliest stops on 
his 1973 travels, and he found quick common 
ground with the Alabama governor. “He told me,” 
Strauss recalls, “that he didn’t want any special 
treatment from the party; he just wanted to be 
treated like everybody else. And I told him his 
support among Democrats all over this country en- 
titled him to a seat at the first table; I told him Pd 
put him there, but it was up to him how much of 
the chicken he got to eat. We understood each 
other perfectly.” 
` In practice, this agreement has meant that 
there’s a Wallace man on the executive committee 
of the Democratic National Committee, the 
twenty-five member body that shares power with 
Strauss on a continuing basis, and Wallace repre- 
sentatives on each of the party commissions. The 
Wallaceites—particularly young Mickey Griffin, the 
Governor’s man on the executive committee—have 
been cooperative, conciliatory, and notably non- 
combative. They have not squawked much, because, as 
we will see in a moment, most of the decisions made 
since 1972 suit Wallace’s plans just fine. 

Along with the prodigal sons of labor and the 
Wallace movement, Strauss has held the door open 
for the disaffected Democratic governors, senators, 
and representatives who fled in horror from the 
national ticket after the 1972 convention. The gov- 
ernors were the principal agents in his election as 
chairman, and he came to office with the public 
endorsement of the Senate and House Democratic 
leaders as well. 

These strays have been brought back to camp 
without those who “took over” the party in 1972 
stomping off in anger. On the contrary, the “new 
politics” folks who won control of the national 
committee at the Miami Beach convention are still 
there; they lack a majority on the national com- 
mittee now, but can still put one together, on some 
issues, in the more important executive committee. 
They were in clear control of the most important 
commission, that handling delegate selection re- 
forms, in 1973. 

Along with the discovery that the component 
parts of the old Democratic coalition have learned 
to coexist with some comfort has come the related 
revelation that the worst of the Democrats’ internal 
problems—the “quota system’”—can be successfully 
negotiated. 


hen the successor to the McGovern com- 
mission on delegate selection, now 
headed by Baltimore city councilwoman 
Barbara Mikulski, first met last year, the air was 
thick with threats of bitter fights and predictions of 
lawsuits. The losers at the 1972 convention were 
prepared to go all out to break the quota system, 
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but, surprise, it turned out that no one wanted to 
defend it. McGovern was one of the first to dis- 
avow quotas, saying, “Delegates should represent 
people—not types of people.” He also denounced 
the foolish ban on slate-making activities which 
had led to the exclusion of the Daley delegation. 

With those two controversies out of the way, the 
commission settled down with surprising good 
spirit to the tough task of drafting rules that would 
keep the next convention open to Democrats inter- 
ested in a particular cause or candidate, without 
penalizing those people seeking delegate seats who 
had worked for the party for years. 

In its key provisions, the commission: 

(1) -Banned use of quota systems, explicitly or 
implicitly, and instead required that each state 
party adopt and implement a detailed, year-round 
affirmative action plan in 1974 designed to “en- 
courage full participation by all Democrats, with 
particular concern for minority groups, native 
Americans, women and youth, in delegate selection 
and in all party affairs . . . as indicated by their 
presence in the Democratic electorate.” 

(2) Set up a semi-judicial compliance committee 
to appraise the adequacy of the affirmative action 
plans and the performance of the states on them, 
enabling obstructionists to be tagged and warned 
and, if necessary, disciplined, far in advance of the 
delegate credentials fights. 

(3) Maintained the very useful 1972 reforms on 
timely and open delegate selection process, but ex- 
panded the opportunity for state parties to set 
aside seats “for their key leaders, without granting 
automatic convention votes to all elected Demo- 
cratic officials. 

As impressive as the balance and practicality of 


' the new rules is the way in which they were 


achieved. There was hard bargaining, and at the 
final session, when the last draft was carried 
around for approval by Governor John J. Gilligan 
of Ohio, the people he checked with gave testi- 
mony to the continuing ability of the Democratic 
Party to find those new political leaders who, in 
their own persons and careers, bridge the largest 
gaps in our society. The principal figures in the 
frantic final bargaining in a basement corridor of 
the Mayflower Hotel in Washington were: 

e Gilligan himself, the redheaded, Irish under- 
taker’s son and former college English instructor, 
who is the Democratic governor of Republican 
Ohio and a representative of state Democratic offi- 
cialdom. 

è Richard Gordon Hatcher, the black mayor of 
Gary, a voice for both the black caucus and the 
big city mayors, long the voting base of Demo- 
cratic campaigns. 

e Alex Seith, a suburban political ally of Mayor 
Daley’s, who feels as comfortable in the backrooms 
of city hall as with his anti-Daley liberal friends 
on the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations. 
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è Kenneth Bode, the political scientist who was 
the principal idea man on the earlier McGovern 
commission, a youthful embodiment of the long 
tradition of Democratic action intellectuals. 

è Blair Lee III, the lieutenant governor of Mary- 
land and inheritor of a strain of patrician liberal- 
ism that runs from Averell Harriman back to 
Thomas Jefferson. 

e George Barrett, a labor lawyer from Tennes- 
see, protective of the interests of the South, but 
also, with Joe Beirne of the Communications 
Workers and John Perkins of COPE, a bargaining 
agent for the assorted elements of organized labor. 

e Ann Lewis, who lobbied the commission on 
behalf of the National Women’s Political Caucus, 
but salted her advice with the shrewdness of a 
Boston city hall pol, which she also happens to be. 

e And Barbara Mikulski herself, a politically 
ambitious — social-worker-turned-councilwoman, 
sensitive both to the needs of her inner-city white- 
working-class constituents and her chums in the 
women’s and civil rights movements. 

“Damn, that’s good news,” said Strauss, when he 
learned that these varied personalities had engi- 
neered the commission’s unanimous agreement on 
the new delegate selection rules. And indeed it was 
an almost triumphant demonstration of his oft- 
reiterated thesis that the Democrats “have started 
to come together again.” Earlier in the same week, 
he had witnessed an even more singular demon- 
stration of that togetherness, when the leader of 
the black caucus on the national committee inter- 
vened to prevent a move to throw Wallace’s man, 
Mickey Griffin, off the executive committee. 

Strauss, a humorous, earthy fellow, was an al- 
most unknown figure when he won the chairman- 
ship at the end of 1972, but his first year in office 
saw a display of political dexterity well cam- 
ouflaged in his previous work as party treasurer. 
The new chairman is a man whose enthusiasm for 
his work is exceeded only by his enthusiasm for 
himself. “You know why I’m going to stay in this 
job?” he asked an aide one day. “’Cause there’s 
nobody in this country could do it better!” 

He has played shrewdly on the fears of rival fac- 
tions to solidify his own position. He came to of- 
fice as the candidate of the AFL-CIO, the elected 
officials, and the old-guard organization men 
against Mrs. Westwood, but when COPE’s Al 
Barkan denounced him for his unwillingness to 
purge the “new politics” people from every posi- 
tion of power, Strauss turned his former ally’s en- 
mity to advantage in building bridges with his own 
former opponents. Yet in early 1974, when Ms. 
Mikulski excluded labor and the regulars from her 
appointments to the rules compliance committee, it 
was Strauss who came to their rescue, thus deep- 
ening their debt to him. 

His September telethon and other fund-raising 
ventures have pared the party’s 1968 carry-over 
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debt and allowed a modest increase in the national 
committee staff. Instead of thinking of themselves 
as the defeated. divided, perhaps dying party that 
lost forty-nine states in 1972, Strauss has convinced 
Democrats that they are on the rebound. “We're 
really beginning to get this thing together.” he 
says. “I don’t take credit for it: I just preach it and 
teach it.” His assistant, Bob Keefe, puts it this 
way: “Everybody who was at each other’s throat is 
still out there. But almost unconsciously, there has 
grown a genuine instinct to win.” 


hanks to Watergate and attendant disasters, 

the triumphant President of 1972 and the 

Republican Party are badly on the defen- 
sive. Spiro Agnew is disgraced, Republican fund 
raisers are surfeited with scandals, morale is low. 
While Strauss and others fear that Gerald Ford 
might be hard to beat in 1976 if he succeeds to the 
presidency before that, Democrats look forward to 
a big midterm victory this November and expect, 
as Strauss says, to use the December midterm con- 
ference “to launch us on the right foot for the 
White House.” That euphoria is even less justified 
than the fears of the party’s dissolution. 

As one turns from analysis to projection of the 
Democrats’ situation, there is need for a more cau- 
tious tone, but at several levels the problems facing 
the party—the real problems, not the bogey fears 
of dissolution we have been discussing until now— 
seem even more severe than surface impressions 
would suggest. 

To start with the most obvious, the Democrats 
have serious candidate problems, not in 1974, 
when their congressional and gubernatorial in- 
cumbents seem to be in good shape and a large 
group of fledgling candidates is ready for battle, 
but in 1976. According to the polls, Senator Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy is the leading choice of Demo- 
cratic voters for the nomination, but his availabil- 
ity is problematical. Preoccupied with a seemingly 
unending skein of personal and family problems, 
threatened with violence by the anonymous letter- 
writers who vow vengeance for Mary Jo Kopechne, 
haunted by God knows what nightmares, Kennedy 
does not fit any of the most obvious outlines of the 
man most Democratic officeholders would choose 
to head their ticket. 

Many of his Senate colleagues think that his 
performance as a legislator has been on a down- 
ward curve, with fewer bursts of activity and 
longer intervals of distraction since Chap- 
paquiddick and the loss of the whip’s post. Fond 
as many are of him personally, they search in vain 
for the signs of growth and development they seek 
in a potential President. 

But whatever their questions about him, what- 
ever their concerns about the personal risks to him 
and the political risks to them if he is the nominee 
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in 1976, there is a sense of inevitability in Demo- 
cratic circles about Kennedy. Whether he can be 
elected or not, few doubt he will win the nomi- 
nation if he seeks it. With his name, his associa- 
tions, and his skill at campaigning. there is simply 
no person or combination of people inside the 
party who can generate the energy and enthusiasm 
that Kennedy can whip up if he follows his brothers’ 
trail through the New Hampshire. Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, and California primaries. 

The problem he poses can be seen most clearly 
through the eyes of the most active of the current 
contenders for the nomination, Scoop Jackson. 
Jackson has worked hard for the past eighteen 
months to build a base for 1976 among the leaders 
of organized labor, the party’s Jewish contributors, 
and the officeholders and organization men. Yet 
the suspicion of even some of Jackson’s own sup- 
porters is that Kennedy would blow him out of the 
race in about three primaries. very much the way 
he overshadowed Jackson in their back-to-back ap- 
pearances before the last AFL-CIO convention in 
Miami Beach. Jackson was solid, sensible, and 
ponderous—and received polite applause. Kennedy 
was dynamic and slightly demagogic, and could 
have been carried out on the delegates’ shoulders. 
Notwithstanding the difference the Senate sees in 
their capabilities, primaries reward campaigners— 
and Kennedy has no match as a campaigner. 

What is true of Jackson is even truer of the 
other possible Senate candidates, few of whom 
might actually challenge if Kennedy enters the 
race, and all of whom are overshadowed as long as 
he remains a possible entrant. 

If Kennedy does not run—which is certainly a 
good possibility—then the Democrats will have a 
potentially sizable field of senators—Jackson, 
Muskie, McGovern, Humphrey, Walter F. Mon- 
dale, Lloyd Bentsen, and Birch Bayh—each giving 
a slightly different version of the traditional Demo- 
cratic sermon in a manner dulled by repetition of 
regurgitated rhetoric. 

And they will also have George Wallace, health 
permitting, which it does today. And therein lies a 
problem for which the Democrats lack an answer. 
If Kennedy does not run, is there anyone in the 
party that can head off Wallace from romping 
through the primaries as he did in Florida, North 
Carolina, Tennessee. Michigan, and Maryland in 
1972? Even from a wheelchair, Wallace can prob- 
ably outcampaign any of the Democrats but Ken- 
nedy, and this time, unlike 1972, he has Mickey 
Griffin to tell him how to play the nominating 
game under the party’s rules. 

In 1972, incredible as it may seem, Wallace liter- 
ally did not understand how to get delegates at the 
national convention. He won preference primaries 
where he had no delegates entered. and thus was 
deprived of votes: he failed to meet some filing 
deadlines for other primaries he might have won. 
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Not until the Texas convention in June, almost at 
the end of the trail, did he mobilize any effort to 
win delegates from nonprimary states, where a rich 
horde was available to him. 

This time, Wallace knows the rules, and the 
rules, as rewritten, are designed for his conve- 
nience—not intentionally, of course, but in fact. 


he way in which this has occurred demon- 
strates again just how unpredictable—and 
frequently self-defeating—is the course of 
deliberate reform. In 1969-1970, the McGovern 
commission set out to “clean up” the presidential 
nominating process by scourging its most question- 
able machinery—the party caucuses and state con- 
ventions, where organization leaders frequently 
railroaded through handpicked delegate slates. The 
rules adopted for “opening up” the caucuses and 
the conventions were quite effective—so effective, in 
fact, that several states thought better of contin- 
uing to use the caucus-convention system for 
choosing national convention delegates. Since the 
question of the presidential nomination is of secon- 
dary importance to many state and local profes- 
sional politicians, several states decided to separate 
the decisions on presidential politics from their 
own district and state conventions, where more im- 
portant matters like nominations for sheriff and 
state treasurer are settled. The upshot was that af- 
ter a long period of years in which the presidential 
primary had fallen into increasing disfavor and 
disuse, seven additional states—for a total of 
twenty-three—adopted or reactivated presidential 
primaries for 1972. Georgia was added to the list 
in 1973, bringing to 70 percent the delegates cho- 
sen through that method. Mind you, this is exactly 
what the McGovern commission sought to avoid. 
Early in its deliberations, the commission consid- 
ered and rejected a national presidential primary 
and sought to perfect what it thought a better 
method, a sequence of precinct, county, and state 
convention decisions leading to the national con- 
vention nomination. But the direct result of the 
commission’s work has been to start the prolifera- 
tion of the presidential primaries. It was this prolif- 
eration in 1972 which caused front-runner Muskie’s 
downfall. Miscalculating the strain on himself, his 
organization, and his treasury. he tried to run them 
all—and failed, opening the way for McGovern. 
The effect on centrist candidates such as Muskie 
is likely to be even worse in 1976, because of a 
further refinement in the rules voted by the 1972 
convention. Seized by the spirit of reform, the con- 
vention decreed that no longer shall any candidate 
receive all of a state’s delegate votes simply by win- 
ning a plurality of the popular vote in its primary; 
no more winner-take-all, as in California; propor- 
tionality shall be the rule, the convention said. 
Splendid in its theoretical virtue, the new rule 
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has the practical consequence of forcing everyone 
to run everywhere. No longer can a candidate af- 
ford to bypass North Carolina, let us say, or West 
Virginia, or New Mexico, to concentrate time, en- 
ergy, and funds on winning a big pile of delegates 
in California. Any time he declines to enter a state, 
he abandons whatever portion of the delegates he 
would otherwise win and fattens the percentage 
going to a more energetic or better organized rival 
candidate. 

As a third stage of reform, the Mikulski commis- 
sion, not to be outdone, recommended (subject to 
review by the national committee) that the same 
principle of proportional representation be applied, 
right down to the precinct level, in states using the 
caucus-convention system. In those states, any can- 
didate who receives 10 percent of the votes at any 
level will be entitled to his proportional share of 
the delegates at the next higher level. The effect, 
again, is to force everyone to compete every- 
where—everywhere, in these twenty-four states, 
being defined as literally every precinct. 

The burden this puts on all candidates and on 
the party’s financiers is awesome, but it has a spe- 
cial effect so far as Wallace is concerned. Wallace 
is the closest thing to a self-sustaining Democratic 
candidate there is. He has cadres of willing sup- 
porters everywhere, and the money buckets passed 
at his rallies draw real cash. 

Kennedy, for different reasons, can match Wal- 
lace’s manpower and money-generating ability. But 
take Kennedy out of the Democratic field, and 
substitute six other Senator Blands, and there are 
those willing to bet right now that George Wallace 
will be top man in more Democratic primaries and 
state conventions than anyone else. In a six-man 
field of five middle-roaders and Wallace, he might 
win every primary in the country—including the 
District of Columbia. 

I draw a veil, as the Victorian novelists liked to 


say, over the scene at a Democratic convention 


where George Wallace leads on the first ballot, 
and leave it to you to imagine the ensuing tooth- 
gnashing and confusion . . . and I turn to a Dem- 
ocratic problem that would not disappear even if 
George Wallace went away. 


he leading symptom of that problem is that, 

Wallace aside, every other Democratic pres- 

idential contender now mentioned for 1976 
comes from one place—the Senate of the United 
States. What this indicates is that the Democrats 
have evolved into a congressionally based party, 
with a permanent majority of House and Senate 
members and a near-permanent. little-changing set 
of senatorial Presidents-in-waiting. For reasons that 
I argued at length some years ago in this maga- 
zine, a congressionally based party always has 
trouble when it comes to mounting a campaign for 
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the presidency. Members of Congress come to en- 
joy frolicking in their pools of personal influence, 
dabbling with the agencies whose funds or legisla- 
tion they control, mounting investigations, riding 
their pet hobbyhorse through a set of hearings or 
on a foreign tour. Few of them, at heart, pine for 
the discipline of responsibility that falls on them 
when their party also controls the executive branch 
of government and is judged by the voters on how 
well its policies and programs perform. 

This is a chronic problem for the opposition 
party, and for a generation it crippled the Republi- 
cans. But there is a special reason, peculiar to our 
time, why the Democrats are disadvantaged by 
being seen as a congressional party. That is be- 
cause the people of the United States are justi- 
fiably suspicious of Washington and its works. 
Congress has a slightly higher rating than the Pres- 
ident, but a party that is seen through the prism of 
an institution which only 30 percent of the voters 
say they admire is not in a terribly advantageous 
position. 

This is not just a theoretical problem. Republi- 
can voter identification is down since the 1972 
election, which is not surprising. But the per- 
centage of voters willing to call themselves Demo- 
crats is also lower than it was at the time of the 
McGovern debacle. Congressional dominance of 
the party inhibits the Democrats from exploiting 
what is clearly the strongest emotion in the public 
today—a disgust with the way in which Washing- 
ton officials have abused the responsibilities of 
leadership. The obvious Democratic battle cry for 
1976 is the classic, “Throw the rascals out!” The 
only difficulty is that so many of the rascals turn 
out to be none other than the very congressional 
Democrats who now hold the party in thrall. 

There are many examples of this, but the clear- 
est lies in the area of campaign finance, which Wa- 
tergate demonstrated badly needs reform. But for 
Democrats, the approach to the issue of campaign 
finance is a succession of embarrassments. For ex- 
ample, the three-month delay in the effective date 
of the 1971 reform bill, which enabled Maurice 
Stans to use his vacuum cleaner so effectively on 
the wallets of wealthy Nixon supporters, was ar- 
ranged by Representative Wayne Hays of Ohio, 
the chairman of the Democratic Congressional 
Campaign Committee. who wanted his colleagues 
to have the opportunity to hit their own contrib- 
utors once more, in secret, before the new reform 
became effective. 

The Democrats’ deference to Congress has a sec- 
ond debilitating effect in the deprivation of the 
party and the country of the available talents of 
non-Washington officials. As it happens. Democrats 
now govern thirty-two of the fifty states and con- 
trol most of the major city halls, from New York 
to Chicago to Los Angeles. 

But you would never know that from what you 





read or hear about the Democratic Party. Playing 
to the dependable tunnel vision of the Washington 
press corps, the Democrats have so arranged things 
that the only Democratic voices heard in the land 
are those of congressional Democrats. Strauss likes 
to say that “I’m governor-oriented,” but I would 
venture the gussstthatsmore than 80 percent of all 
the Democratic quotations used on the AP and 
UPI trunk wires and the three television news 
shows in the past year were provided by not more 
than eight members of the United States Senate: 
Sam Ervin, Mike Mansfield, William Proxmire, 
Scoop Jackson, Ted Kennedy, Hubert Humphrey, 
Robert Byrd, and Ed Muskie. 

Some of the party’s most promising potential 
candidates for President are outside the Senate— 
and outside Washington. Governors have been at a 
disadvantage in both parties for the last twenty 
years, and the Democratic governors now in office 
face special problems in making their numbers and 
political muscle felt in national party affairs. The 
three big industrial state Democratic governors 
who would normally be doing the political broker- 
ing for the group—Gilligan of Ohio, Milton Shapp 
of Pennsylvania, and Dan Walker of Illinois—all 
have maverick streaks that make it hard for them 
to enlist willing allies. 

But there are at least three Southern Democratic 
governors—Reubin Askew of Florida, Dale Bump- 
ers of Arkansas, and Jimmy Carter of Georgia— 
who have solved the critical problem facing the 
Democratic Party in*the 1970s perhaps more suc- 
cessfully than any senator. Each has shown in his 
own state how to establish direct communication 
with the voters and how to develop sufficient per- 
sonal trust to succeed in pushing progressive pro- 
grams in an essentially conservative political cli- 
mate. Any of the three, but particularly Askew, 
might stand a better chance of heading off Wallace 
in the 1976 Southern primaries than any Northern 
Democratic senator. But as matters stand, with the 
Democratic Party and-the press both focusing on 
the Senate as the mother of Presidents (or at least 
candidates), there is little likelihood that such men 
will get a hearing—either for the presidential nomi- 
nation or for anything else. 


ith other Democratic officeholders outside 

Washington, the Southern governors need 

to be heard if the party is to tackle its 

last and probably most important problem—the 

vacuum in policy ideas. Whatever other costs con- 

gressional dominance of the Democratic Party has 

brought, the worst effect has been in deadening 
and thwarting the needed policy debate. 

As long ago as February, 1972, Stewart Alsop 

noted that, with the disappearance of the Vietnam 


War issue, the Democrats were “nekkid as a jay- 


bird,” their “ideological cupboard as bare as 
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The Democrats’ Dilemma 


Mother Hubbard’s.” But congressional Democrats— 
or most of them, at any rate—see no compulsion 
for the party: to reexamine its basic premises, or 
take a second look at the policies and programs it 
has been peddling since Roosevelt’s time. They 
note, with a certain smugness, that Democrats have 
not lost their congressional majorities since 1952, 
and they are not likely to lose them in the fore- 
seeable future. Why worry? they ask. 

That is true-enough. But it is also a fact: that 
only once since 1944 has the Democratic candidate 
for President been able to win a majority of the 
national vote. Put that way, there is a little less 
cause for complacency. 

Evidencexaboundsthat.the Democrats have ex- 
hausted-the-mine of social, economic, and foreign 
policy ideas on which they—and the country—lived 


‘from the New Deal through the Great Society. 


When Strauss was asked, at a breakfast with re- 
porters, what the Democratic Party stands for, he 
replied, “Hell, I don’t know. That’s not my worry.” 

The worst fiascoes of George McGovern’s cam- 
paign—the thousand-dollar “demogrant” proposal 
and the alternative defense budget—occurred in 
part because, in the four years preceding 1972, no 
group of Democrats ever met to thrash out what 
the party might advocate as a substitute for the 
welfare system or as a post-Vietnam defense pol- 
icy. 

The same intellectual anemia has shown up in 
Congress in recent years. Democrats seem uncer- 
tain whether or not they doctrinally favor eco- 
nomic controls; tax increases, tax reductions, or tax 
reforms; rationing or some other market-related 
form of energy allocation; revenue-sharing or ex- 
pansion of categorical grants; lower defense spend- 
ing or higher arms aid to Israel. Often, they have 
ended by passing the buck to the President, a Pres- 
ident they claim already has too much discretion- 
ary power. The Ninety-third Congress earned a 
reputation in its first session as one that was cou- 
rageous to end television blackouts on home foot- 
ball games, but did not want to risk more weighty 
decisions. 

During the time that Carl Albert was next in 
line to the presidency, before Gerald Ford’s con- 
firmation as Vice President, it became something 
of a Washington parlor game to ask Democratic 
officials what actions could be expected from an 
Albert .administration. The answer, it appeared, 
was that President Albert would have invited Con- 
gress to pass the minimum wage bill Mr. Nixon 
had vetoed. He would have implored Henry Kis- 
singer to continue his custody of foreign policy. 
And then, said one of the party’s elders, “We 
would have advised him to appoint a hell of a lot 
of task forces—and punt.” 

Some Democrats were not amused by the situ- 
ation. Last August, Patricia M. Derian, the na- 
tional committeewoman from Mississippi, sent 
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Strauss and her colleagues a letter declaring, “We 
cannot wait until the next presidential campaign to 
propose some alternative to the Nixon form of 
government. We are not obliged to focus on one 
individual before we can devise a program for this 
country. We can take responsibility as a party.” 

Mrs. Derian asked for an immediate start on 
substantive consideration of Democratic programs 
for the 1970s. “I know the argument that we have 
a party so diverse that we cannot bind campaign- 
ing Democrats to a party line,” she said. “I have 
heard people say that the only reason for having a 
party is to get Democrats elected. But what does it 
mean to anyone anymore to be a Democrat? If it 
only signifies that one is not a Republican, that is 
not enough. 

“We know our glorious past . . . Grand yester- 
days and a good feeling that we’d be dependable 
and right for the country if we were in charge 
don’t cut any ice with the voters. That may be the 
main reason why more and more people call them- 
selves Independents instead of party members. 
Even Independents have to have some reason to 
vote a ticket. And while we might slide by the next 
congressional elections by not being Republicans, 
that state of affairs won’t last long. And it’s not the 
point; we haven’t got three years to wait to influ- 
ence the direction of this country.” 

Chairman Strauss referred Mrs. Derian’s letter to 
Arthur Krim, the United Artists executive and 
fund raiser for Lyndon Johnson whom Strauss had 
named as chairman of the party’s grandly titled 
Advisory Council of Elected Public Officials. This 
august body, consisting of leading members of 
Congress, governors, mayors, and state legislators, 
was appointed early in 1973 to give the party a 
policy voice. It managed to meet twice during the 
year, issuing a half-dozen statements whose content 
and syntax made Ron Ziegler seem, by com- 
parison, not an obfuscator at all, but a master of 
the declarative sentence and the punchy para- 
graph. Its pronouncements were universally, and 
justifiably, ignored by the press. 

By contrast, in a similar circumstance following 
Adlai Stevenson’s second defeat in 1956, then na- 
tional chairman Paul M. Butler chartered an advi- 
sory council that made both policy and news. 
While most congressional Democrats followed Lyn- 
don Johnson’s and Sam Rayburn’s lead in refusing 
membership, enough of the big names—Stevenson, 
Acheson, Eleanor Roosevelt. and the then current 
crop of Democratic governors and mayors—were 
aboard to assure maximum publicity for its de- 
lineations of the Democrats’ differences with the 
increasingly conservative Eisenhower policies of 
those years. It was the advisory council, more than 
any other single institution, that shaped and publi- 
cized the issues—Medicare, civil rights, and eco- 
nomic development—on which Kennedy waged his 
1960 campaign. And behind the big names, a 
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dozen task forces recruited the minds and tested 
the substantive policies—the disarmament theories 
of Paul Nitze, the “new economics” of Walter Hel- 
ler—that the Democrats adopted when they re- 
turned to power. 


uch an opportunity exists again today, but so 

far there is little sign that Strauss or Krim 

will seize it. Both are wary of stirring the 
wrath of senior congressional Democrats by allow- 
ing the advisory council to explore areas of policy 
on which the lawmakers themselves are divided, as 
often happened in Paul Butlers time. Impatient 
with Krim’s and Strauss’s slow pace, a group of 
mostly youthful alumni of various 1972 candidates’ 
staffs, now scattered to law firms, consulting jobs, 
and the congressional bureaucracy, have organized 
a wholly unofficial Democratic Forum in Washing- 
ton for serious, monthly policy discussions. 

Whether their group can attain the influence and 
the audience that the somewhat similar Republican 
Ripon Society developed in the mid-1960s remains 
to be seen. But the group’s existence and its rapid 
growth indicate a hunger for the major missing in- 
gredient in today’s Democratic Party: fresh ideas. 

After one recent meeting a member of the Dem- 
ocratic Forum remarked: “I don’t know where we 
will come out on this question [energy policy]. But 
its got to be better than the speech my boss [a 
Democratic senator] has been giving so far, you 
know, the one about ‘when the Democrats were in 
power, gas stations were open on Sunday and gas 
cost only 30 cents a gallon?” The American 
people not only deserve better of the opposition 
party, they are likely to demand it. Every serious 
analysis of the 1972 election shows that issues had 
a larger importance than ever before—and worked 
badly to the Democrats’ detriment. What few 
Democrats in Congress, but many outside, see is 
that, despite Watergate chicanery, Richard Nixon 
won on the issues in 1972—as he was able to de- 
fine them. 

Unless the Democratic Party sweeps the mental 
cobwebs out of its mind before 1976, Republicans 
may have the issues field to themselves again. Nel- 
son Rockefeller has his multimillion-dollar appa- 
ratus for policy analysis, the Commission on Criti- 
cal Choices, in high gear. Ronald Reagan. with his 
ready facility for popularizing the anti-big govern- 
ment philosophy of the National Review thinkers, is 
ready on the other flank. The Republicans are well 
into issues politics. 

The question is whether the Democrats will com- 
pete or. by adopting the complacent standpatism 
of their congressional wing, defect. Despite what 
many Democrats came to believe after the 1968 
and 1972 conventions, the Democratic Party is still 
standing. What remains to be seen is whether it 
will stand for something. O 
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An evening at the 
Pro Mr. America Contest 
among men of many parts. 


GG lot of people don’t think 
Steve Reeves is going 
to show,” says body 


builder Chris Dickerson, who is oil- 
ing up backstage in preparation for 
the Pro Mr. America contest. “This 
is his first public appearance in the 
U.S. in twenty years. I hope he 
shows.” Dickerson is one of the fa- 
vorites in the contest, and the John- 
son’s baby oil helps to demonstrate 
the reason why. He is short but the 
very most has been made of his five 
feet and six inches: chest 48 inches. 
arms 18%, waist 30, thighs 26, 
calves 18. “I floor people with my 
calves,” says Dickerson. “A lot of 
‘guys can build up the arms and 
chest but not many of them. have 
the calves. I developed mine playing 
soccer in high school.” 

After a short-lived career as an 
actor Dickerson took up body build- 
ing at the age of twenty-four. “I 
saw a picture of a guy on the cover 
of a body building magazine, | 
didn’t believe it was humanly pos- 
sible to be that powerful, and I 
said, I want to be that.” Six years 
later in 1968 he became Mr. U.S.A. 
Shortly afterward he joined NBC as 
a page and achieved a certain fame 
when he appeared..on the Johnny 
Carson Show. “I was the first page 
they’d ever had who was a Mr. 
“U.S.A. I posed in my skivvies on 


the show, and I even slung Johnny ` 


over my shoulder at one point.” 





by Robert M. Strozier 


Two years later Dickerson became 
Mr. America, the first black, the 
shortest man, and at thirty-one the 
second oldest man ever to do so. 
“The AAU judges are rather con- 
servative and Waspish but actually I 
never thought much in terms of 
being black. It gave me a certain 
niche, of course. Ebony did a fea- 
ture spread on me. What really 
bothered me was being short. Ev- 
erything else being equal the judges 
usually go with the taller man, I 
guess because there’s more of him. 
I'm a little apprehensive about this 
contest, I’ve only competed once in 
the last three years. The winner 
goes on to London to compete for 
Mr. Universe, and I'd like to win 
both titles before I stop competing.” 

The backstage of New York's 
Hunter College Auditorium is now 


Bit 





crowding up with photographers, — 
glistening men in briefs, technicians, 
an official looking for a lost trophy, 
and an amazingly built woman just 
barely wearing a leopard-skin bath- 
ing suit who, as it happens, is Miss 
Nude America and will compete in 
the Miss Body Beautiful contest. 
Never has one been so aware of the 
differences between men and 
women. 

“I owe everything to body build- 
ing.” Dickerson continues. “I never 
did it for kicks. After only eight 
weeks I saw a difference in the mir- 
ror, coming out of the shower, that — 
did it. When I make up my mind © 
about something I have blinders on. 
I always train even if I’m not com- 
peting. If someone told me how to 
put another half inch on my arms 
I'd probably do it. I was lucky; my 


trainer, Bill Pearl, was like a father 


to me. I work out two and a half 
hours a day, five days a week; I go 
to bed at eleven P.M. and wake at 


eight A.M.; I eat three heavily pro- | 


tein meals and lots of vitamin sup- 


plements including fifty liver tablets 


a day. I live a clean life, I don’t 
smoke, and I only occasionally take 


a drink. And I’m rewarded. It’s ~ 


funny, I have a twin brother who 
says that he’s the ‘before’ and I’m 
the ‘after.’ There’s no money in 
body building. I work for an agency 
called Manpower doing temporary 
white-collar jobs. I could have had — 

any number of careers but I’m rest- 
less, I guess. I’ve recently started 
studying to be an opera singer, a 
dramatic tenor. Singing takes stam- 
ina and it helps to have a big chest. 
Of course I don’t want to sound 
gruff, as if Pm lifting weights. The 
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point is I want to try to parlay my 
Body building into a career as an 
entertainer—the way Steve Reeves 
has done.” 
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arlier that week Steve Reeves, 
former Mr. America and Mr. 
i Universe and star of numer- 
ous Hercules films, arrived at New 
York's Kennedy Airport. Publicity 
director Nat Haver organized a 
-press conference in the airport press 
room. The only trouble is no press 
showed up, just a few photogra- 
es from such magazines as 

Muscle Training Illustrated and a 
flock of potato-muscled admirers. 
| “Steve Reeves will be here any 
| minute,” Haver, a short plump man, 
tells the crowd. “He looks terrific. A 
` little gray, distinguished. like Billy 
~ Graham. His wife is a countess re- 
| lated to the Kennedys. He’s a nice 
~ guy: I wasn’t sure he’d want to do 
this. We should all look like that at 
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room, followed by his wife and Dan 
- Lurie. president of the World Body 
— Building Guild, sponsor of the Pro 
E America contest. Everyone 
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Graham. The green suit fits a little 
tight but presumably that happens 
when you have one of those chests, 
„and anyway everything crescendoes 
and tapers off at the right points. 


dium. Reeves. is clearly ill at ease. A 
E- man named Tony, who is 
-considerably more sure of himself 
ahan he has reason to be, monitors 
ithe questions. 
= “Did you use a special diet when 
ES, Fou were training. Steve?” 
_ “When I had a Volkswagen body 
i I put Volkswagen fuel into it; when 
E had a Cadillac body I put Cadil- 
ke 
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Robert M. Strozier, a free-lance 

i writer, was managing editor of 

a X Audience magazine. 
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lac fuel into it.” 


He speaks in 
clipped, swallowed sentences. 

“What do you attribute your suc- 
cess to?” 

“I was able to concentrate. When 
I started I exhausted myself one 
day, then rested two. I got an inch 


bigger every day.” Applause. 

“Did you have any heroes, 
Steve?” 

“No one person. I chose parts of 
different people, the thighs of one 
man, the arms of another.” 

Tony: “What we have here is a 
collage of all the best-built people 
in the world.” 

A very ripe young lady with lip- 
stick on her teeth presents a rose to 
Reeves. “I’ve always been such a 
fan of yours, Mr. Reeves, could I 
have a picture taken with you?” Ac- 
commodated. 

“How'd you get into body build- 
ing, Steve?” 

“A small Italian guy in junior 
high school beat me at arm wres- 
tling: then he gave me lessons in 
body building at a dollar an hour. 
He became a barber. I became Mr. 
Universe. I had a dream when I 
was young. to retire at forty-five. I 
made it.” 

Tony: “I wish we could share that 
dream, Steve.” 

Haver calls an end to the ques- 
tions and, after Reeves has auto- 
graphed some glossies from old 
Hercules films, ushers him and his 
wife out the door. The press confer- 
ence follows right along, reconven- 
ing in the international arrivals 
lobby. As a crowd gathers, Reeves 
tells Dan Lurie a story about wear- 
ing a broad-shouldered camel’s-hair 
coat for the first time. “I didn’t real- 
ize I was approaching a floor-length 
mirror. I saw this big son of a bitch 
coming toward me and I stepped 
aside.” Haver ushers everybody out- 
side, the entourage follows. 

“Where is the car?” Haver says. 
“The car was supposed to be here.” 

“How did you develop that 
straight deep line running under 
your chests. Steve?” asks a fan. 
“Tve never seen anything like it. 
I've been trying to develop it. I 
can’t.” 

“You know, Steve, the guys are 
bigger now, but you're the best pro- 


portioned of them all, the most 
symmetrical. how'd you do it?” 

“The car was supposed to be 
here.” Tony says. “He wasn’t sup- 
posed to answer so many ques- 
tions.” 

Reeves is very polite, patient. 
“You have to look at yourself. I had 
perfect calves. why do five minutes 
on the calves, do ten on the chest 
instead.” 

“How many pounds of steak a 
day did you eat, Steve?” 

The car finally pulls up. Reeves 
and group pile in. The crowd waves 
as it pulls away. 


6G don’t know what hap- 
pened,” Haver says, as the 
Pro Mr. America contest 
gets under way in the Hunter Col- 
lege Auditorium. “There were sup- 
posed to be twenty seats reserved 
for the press.” The auditorium is 
packed but the shortage of press 
seats presents no immediate prob- 
lem. because the representation is 
scattered. (This had not been a good 
day for Haver: that afternoon Steve 
Reeves attended a sports festival for 
kids and was given the key to Ran- 
dall’s Island. a city park off upper 
Manhattan. Haver stared around 
him at the nearly deserted stadium. 
“I don’t know what this no people 
is. I was promised twenty thousand 
people. What is the no people?” The 
ceremony had not gone well.) 

A young man wearing a frilly red 
dinner jacket introduces the judges. 
A third of them, including Earl Wil- 
son and Joe Franklin, are not there. 
Music is provided by the Mellow- 
tones, a four-piece combo. The eve- 
ning starts with the Pro Mr. Junior 
America contest. The curtain is 
opened just far enough to frame a 
spotlighted podium. Each contestant 
flexes for a couple of- minutes. 
“Manny Fernandez, formerly ‘Mr. 
Gotham,’ is from San Diego Beach. 
He is nineteen, five feet ten, weighs 
180 pounds, he has a 39-inch chest. 
17-inch arms, and 24-inch thighs.” 
Flexing here means far more than 
cocking an arm so that a bicep ap- 
pears. It is incredibly hard work: 
the body clenches and strains with 
every ounce of energy it has, pump- 





ing blood; the teeth grit: per- 
spiration breaks out; the face turns 
white and red; and bulges and 
bulbs begin to rise out of the body. 
It is like watching one of those 
speeded-up movies that shows the 
earth’s crust being formed. The 
crowd whistles: and shouts encour- 
agement to its favorites. Very 
quickly the novice begins to distin- 
guish good bodies from bad. From 
some bodies, despite all the bearing 
down, not much at all rises except 
the eyeballs. And some bodies, still 
wearing telltale signs of a school 
tubbiness, seem to settle into their 
behinds rather than soar out of 
them as they should. In conversa- 
tions among themselves the judges 
do not treat these bodies kindly: “Is 
he kidding?”/“Thank you!”/“Worst 
physique I’ve ever seen.” 

Vying for Miss Body Beautiful 
are girls ranging in age from sixteen 
to thirty-three and representing dif- 
ferent health spas such as “Mr. Gal- 
axy Pools.” They have clearly not 
spent a long exhausting week pre- 
paring for the event. The judges, 
who have been given pieces of note- 
book paper on which to vote, are 
very choosy: ‘‘Who cares.’’/ 
“I haven’t seen a body yet.”/ 
“Everything quivers.” When Miss 
Nude America is introduced the 
crowd goes wild, and she executes 
some interesting flexing movements 
that presumably bring out the very 
best in her. 

The Pro Mr. America contest be- 
gins. (The contest is called profes- 
sional to distinguish it from the bet- 
ter-known AAU contest, which is 
strictly amateur, but no cash prizes 
are awarded. The winner is given a 
ticket to London to compete in the 
Mr. Universe contest, however.) 
“We look for a balance between 
bigness and muscularity, skin color, 
symmetry, separation of muscle, to- 
tal flow,” explains Leonard Russell, 
a judge who owns a health club in 
Greenwich Village. Most of the men 
are in their middle twenties. One is 
forty-four—Mr. Pennsylvania of 
1949. He dances onto the podium 
and clowns it up, talking to his 
muscles. The crowd yells, “Thata- 
boy, Johnny!” “I judge these con- 
tests all the time, you see a lot of 


Cadillac Calves and Lovely Square Pecs — 


the same faces,” says Russell. “Body 
building is not like other sports; you 
can start at any age.” 

Skin color varies a lot; many of 
the men are Puerto Rican, Italian, 
or black. One man is so covered in 
oil that a judge remarks he may slip 
off the podium.: “The skin must be 
smooth and alive, without pimples, 
blemishes, tattoos, or birthmarks,” 
explains Russell. “The oil only high- 
lights the body. The entire body is 
shaved. I mean, who wants to see a 
hairy leg?” He has a point. Actually 
one man does come out with un- 
shaved legs, wer unshaved legs; he 
doesn’t win much kudos. 

There are scores of contestants, 
and after a while one gets a little 
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queasy watching those knobs and 
ridges jut and undulate at close 
range. Even the eyes look oiled. 
Some men are awkward; some 
clearly love to pose; they caress 
their bodies with their eyes even as 
they hold their breath. Some bodies 
are grotesque, some are truly beau- 
tiful. “Anyone is allowed to com- 
pete.” Russell explains. “Most of the 
boys really enjoy getting up there. 
They are only a small percentage of 
those who do body building though. 
I run a gay gym off Sheridan: 
Square, and we have doctors, law- 
yers, actors, writers, composers, psy- 
chiatrists, university deans among 
the four hundred members. Most of 
them just like to keep in shape. 
Mine is a relatively small gym, I 
know everybody by first name. 
We've had kids as young as eight or 
nine, and there is one guy who is 
seventy-three and still showing de- 
velopment. The turnover is high. 
People get discouraged easily.” 

Chris Dickerson is introduced and 
is well received by the crowd. He 
poses gracefully. without apparent 





effort, points each leg, turns and 
swivels it so that it ‘catches every 
nuance of light and shadow. “Just 
look at those calves!” Russell says. 
“He has a good look about him too. 
Facial structure plays a part. Pm 
not looking for pretty boys but I do 
look for clean looks. Personality and 
poise are also important.” 

With a rather mischievous smile 
that is not too easy to look at, one 
contestant in his forties makes his 
chests jump up and down in turn; 


he is the only person to do so | 


throughout the evening. The run- 
ning commentary continues: “See 


how nicely cut up he is.”/“Beautiful 


back but the intercostals don’t 
link.”/“Lovely square pecs [pector- 


als].”/“Great thighs but no isola- 
tion.”/“Bad abs [abdominals].” 
During a ten-minute break Rus- 
sell, who was Mr. Brooklyn of 1949, 
shows snapshots of himself in differ- 
ent poses as he was then. The 
crowd is getting restless for the ap- 


pearance of Steve Reeves. Chris — 


Dickerson chats backstage: “I think 
its between Wayne Fredericks and 
me. My posing went well. I’m really 
a ham at heart. This is a good 
crowd, controlled. Sometimes you 


feel like male burlesque up there. — 


It’s a smorgasbord for homosexuals. 
But every sport has its fringe of 
weirdos, and I’m sick to death of 
people who think that all body 


builders got sand kicked in their a 


face or have tiny penises or are ho- 


“mosexual or illiterate. There are 


three classes of body builders, as I 
see it. The top body builders would 
fit into any human situation, they’re 
just like anybody else from any pro- 
fession. There was a golden age 
when I was traveling, competing 
with a group of close friends, and 
many are still friends. Then there 
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| are a lot of middle guys who keep 
- competing because they love to. 
Many have menial jobs, they often 

don’t have much money, some are 

dirt poor, but this is OK. I have a 
- friend who drives a truck for Won- 
_ der Bread, for instance; his father is 
| dead. he supports his mother, he 
| must be a very lonely person and 
Ee body building is beneficial for him; 
| he’s really a good person. In this 
| group are people we call ‘muscle- 
| heads, who live for nothing else but 
g body building. In the third group, 
| the minority, you have the hustlers, 
| who try to outsmart everybody. who 
| don’t bathe, who go to bed with 
E men and women for money. They 
| aren’t liked by the other body 
- builders. A lot of those who ap- 
| proach you are fans and photogra- 
| phers. and you just have to deal 
© with it. 

“Body builders are basically con- 
servative, square. There’s no pre- 
tension about them; they don’t need 
frills, big cars, fancy clothes. Their 
idea of a good time is to go home 
after a contest and enjoy a big 

Spread prepared by one of the 
_ wives. There is a phrase for some 
wives, by the way: they are called 
‘body building widows.’ Many body 
builders are not exactly known as 
great lovers; for one thing they’re 
tired a lot. You get different reac- 
tions from women. When I visit the 
East Side singles bars, some of these 
upper-class snooty girls look down 
= On you, you're just a lowly body 

builder. But the truth is they’re at- 
tracted even though they don’t want 
_ to admit it. Most guys seem to like 
| it. They may be envious but most 
| can appreciate it. Black, Spanish, 
| and Latin women are much freer. I 

visited a high school in Dallas re- 
| cently, I was almost mobbed, they 
_ wanted my number. everything. 
2 “As a group, body builders are 
_ pretty unaggressive. gentle. Partly 
_ because we work our aggression out 
in the gym. Maybe we don’t look 
out for ourselves enough. The 
| magazines and photographers make 
the money; we’re satisfied just to be 
on the cover of a magazine. I’m ba- 
sically a loner, serious-minded. Even 
as a kid I didn’t have a lot of 
friends, but in a way that was good 
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because I didn’t try to emulate any- 
one. In fact, I think most body 
builders lead a pretty lonely life. I 
consider myself extremely lucky, 
though, Id do the same thing again. 
The discipline I’ve learned -carries 
over into everything I do, and it’s 
helped me develop a sort of ideal- 
ism about myself.” 


he second part of the pro- 

ge includes demonstrations 
“posers.” famous visiting 

body ae The biggest applause 
goes to Frank Zane. Mr. Universe, 
who does a three-part demonstra- 
tion. of flexing to a tape recording 
of a choral symphony. Lurie comes 
to the microphone. “If you can be 
patient, Reeves will be here in just 
a minute, I’m setting it up.” Some 
posers who have already performed 
are brought back. Suddenly the pre- 
view for Hercules Unchained flashes 
on a lowered screen, full sound and 
everything. The crowd cheers as 
Reeves hurls boulders and breaks 
chains. As the preview ends, Lurie. 
Reeves. and Mrs. Reeves walk on- 
stage. There they are, no announce- 
ment, nothing. just standing there. 
Compared to the Steve Reeves seen 
just a minute ago, this person looks 
very small. The audience breaks 


into loud cheering. Body beautifuls 
of both sexes fill the fringes of the 
stage. One man from the audience 
races toward Reeves. 


Lurie inter- 








cepts and escorts him away. The ap- 
plause finishes. 

“Where’s the Commissioner?” 
Lurie yells to Haver. “I can’t find 
the Commissioner,” Haver says. 
Reeves and Mrs. Reeves look in his 
direction. “Commissioner Davidson 
please.” Haver calls backstage. Ev- 
erybody is waiting for something to 
happen. Finally Lurie escorts 
Reeves and wife to the podium. 
“Ladies and gentlemen, we can’t 
seem to find the Commissioner so I 
will present the keys of the city my- 
self, to the greatest body in the his- 
tory of the sport—Steve Reeves and 
his lovely princess wife. Can I have 
‘Dream the Impossible Dream’ as I 
read the plaque please.” Applause. 
Reeves steps forward. “If I’ve been an 
inspiration, I’m pleased.” Mrs. Reeves 
declines to speak. More applause, and 
they are ushered off. 

All that remains is the awarding 
of the trophies. Everybody is 
brought onstage. men and women, a 
vast shining tableau of flesh. Franti- 
cally Tony. whispers to the judges, 
“You haven’t voted for the best po- 
ser yet.” A quick voice vote is taken 
among those close enough to par- 
ticipate. Miss Body Beautiful is 
given a wreath and a ratty ermine 
cape. Miss Nude America comes in 
second. Pro Mr. Junior America is 
given the wrong trophy. Trophies 
are awarded for Best Poser. Best 
Arms, Back, Chest, Abdominals, 
and Legs (which Dickerson wins), 
Most Muscular (which Wayne Fred- 
ericks wins), no Mr. Congeniality 
award, finally Pro Mr. America. 
Wayne Fredericks is voted runner- 
up. Chris Dickerson wins the title, 
and is given a trophy nearly as big 
as he is. The MC thanks everybody. 
and that’s that for 1973. 

The next day Dickerson flies to 
London to compete in the Mr. Uni- 
verse contest, which he wins. The 
following Monday evening Reeves 
and Lurie appear in New York on the 
Joe Franklin television talk show, 
which has been taped earlier. Lurie 
announces that Reeves will be given 
the key to Randall’s Island Satur- 
day. and that he will make a very 
special appearance at the Pro Mr. 
America contest that evening. Ev- 
eryone is urged to attend. (J 
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WHO LOST THE 
YOM KIPPUR WAR? 


A military inventory of the Middle East 











by Drew Middleton 


How an ostensible stalemate has changed 
the balance of power between Israel 

and the Arabs, and heightened the danger 
that another war between them will 

be a wider one. 


and flies at five hundred feet over the Sinai 

desert. The rising sun bathes the sand 
dunes in pink. A few stunted palms break the mo- 
notony of the sand. 

But men have died for lands more desolate than 
the Sinai where, in October of last year, the great- 
est armored battle since World War II was fought. 
That battle was the climax of the fourth Arab- 
Israeli war, a war which neither side won but 
which, nonetheless, changed drastically the military 
and political balance in the Middle East. In retro- 
spect, it is clear that the consequences of the war 
dwarfed the campaign itself although the fighting 
was on a scale unprecedented in the area since the 
desert campaigns of World War II. 

The most important military consequence of this 
inconclusive struggle is that Israel has lost, perhaps 
permanently, certainly temporarily, the military su- 
periority she had enjoyed since the 1956 Suez War. 
This loss is the result of a combination of circum- 
stances. The most prominent is the arrival on the 
battlefield of new combinations of weapons that re- 
duced and, in some cases, nullified the effec- 
tiveness of the fighter bomber-tank team on which 
Israeli military superiority was based. 

Although beset by serious military problems, es- 
pecially in the manpower and matériel sectors, Is- 


Bz: Gaza the plane swings southwestward 


rael remains a formidable military power. But 
three weeks’ travel in battle areas, and hundreds of 
conversations with soldiers and airmen, Israeli, Syr- 
ian, Egyptian, Jordanian, and Lebanese, and with 
military and air attachés in Middle East capitals 
force one to estimate that Israel’s power is no 
longer great enough to deter the Arabs from re- 
newing the war. 

For Israel the most important lesson should have 
come in the last days of the October war. The Is- 
rael Defense Force (IDF) finished the campaign 
with a bravura performance in the old style: a dar- 
ing and imaginative use of aircraft and armor that 
sent brigades westward across the Suez Canal. But, 
and it is a very big “but,” the Egyptian armies did 
not break. They were outmaneuvered, not out- 
fought. They were still in being and, by the turn of 
the year, as new Soviet weapons and equipment 
moved to their units, the Egyptians were ready to 
continue the conflict if the Geneva conference 
broke down. 

Would the Soviet Union, with the United States 
the joint sponsor of the conference, permit a re- 
sumption of the fighting? No one knows. The vis- 
itor, in any event, returns with two impressions 
about the Soviets’ role in the area. The first is that 
Moscow does not today exert the control over 
Cairo, Damascus, and other capitals that she did in 
the aftermath of the Six-Day War of 1967. The 
second is that the Russians’ interest in the capacity 
of their client states to defeat Israel is undi- 
minished. How else can Moscow’s vast and rapid 
military replacement program during and after the 
October war be explained? 

Arab successes in the crossing of the Suez Canal 
and the subsequent fighting in the Sinai desert and 
on the Golan Heights are the basis for the second 
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significant consequence of the war. This is the 
emergence of Egypt and Syria as serious military 
powers and the assumption by Arab leaders, mili- 
tary and political, of a sober confidence more im- 
pressive than the vainglorious boasting of the past. 
Arab officers no longer are fanatical crusaders, but 
sober, competent professionals. 

This confidence permeates the Arab forces. Re- 
peatedly, noncommissioned and commissioned offi- 
cers said that the great lesson of the war for their 
soldiers had been the realization that the Israelis 
were men like themselves, not jinns with some 
mystical key to victory. 

Lieutenant General Abdel Khalil, then com- 
manding the Second Egyptian Army, was asked if 
he was prepared to attack again. He said quietly 
that he thought so. His army had done well in Oc- 
tober, had learned much, and since then had ab- 
sorbed the new weapons and replacements sent in 
since the cease-fire. “We have learned how to fight 
them now; we would do even better,” he said. 

Arab confidence, also, reflects a new sense of 
Arab unity. Politically this is expressed most 
forcibly in the oil embargo and in the extensive fi- 
nancial aid given the combatants by the oil states. 
Militarily it is symbolized by the movement to the 
battlefronts of other Arab forces, Iraqis, Moroc- 
cans, and Jordanians on the Golan front, Algerians 
and Kuwaitis to Egypt. The psychological lift was 
significant. After half a century of talk “Arab 
Unity” had been given effective expression. 


e may have seen the last limited war in 

the Middle East. The October fighting 

ended in something approaching a stale- 
mate. If, as now seems probable, the ground and 
air forces are in approximate balance, there would 
be a temptation, in any renewal of the war, to es- 
calate the scale of the fighting. 

Like its predecessors, the October war was lim- 
ited in geography and weapons. Battles were 
fought in areas distant from large population cen- 
ters although the Egyptian cities along the Suez 
Canal, Kantara, Ismailia, and Suez, now empty 
and shattered, were prosperous, populous places 
before 1967. 

New weapons of revolutionary importance in 
warfare made their appearance. But they were tac- 
tical, battlefield weapons. Neither side launched 
medium-range missiles against cities. The Israeli 
air force carried out some strategic bombing raids 
against Syria but these were not extensive and they 
do not appear to have had a significant influence 
on the Syrians’ immediate war effort. 

Cairo, in the aftermath of the war, wore no scars 
of bombing. The blackout was a minor inconven- 





Drew Middleton, military editor of the New York 
Times, recently returned from the Middle East. 
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ience; at midnight the streets were crowded. 
little black and white taxis streamed across 
bridges and darted down narrow streets. Caire 
still clustered to the outside of buses in the r 
hour with the acrobatic aplomb that mystifies t 
visitor. This was not London in 1940 or Berlin 
1944. There was a great deal of talk about the wa 
But to a visitor the talk had an odd echo of people 
in a college town talking about their football team 
playing hundreds of miles away. 

In Tel Aviv the cafés, offering the worst food 
and the best talk in the Middle East, were full. 
People argued across tables about the election. 
Compared with the taut, martial air of “Africa,” 
the Israeli bridgehead west of the canal, both Tel 
Aviv and Jerusalem, serene on the hills under the 
winter stars, had an air of unreality. 

The war of 1967 set patterns in the Middle East 
for six years. The war of 1973 may similarly affect 
military and political developments, although, un- 
like the Israeli victory in the Six-Day War, this 
was an inconclusive campaign, one marked by a 
series of shattering surprises. 

In the early hours of October 6, Egyptian in- 
fantry crossed the Suez Canal in rubber boats in 
the areas of Kantara, Ismailia, and Suez. The in- 
fantry, strongly supported by artillery and surface- 
to-air and surface-to-surface missiles, was followed 
by very strong armored forces. 

The Egyptians did not achieve strategic surprise. 
By October 5, the Israelis were certain that the 
Egyptians, and the Syrians in the north, were pre- 
paring offensives. The Israeli Cabinet considered 
and rejected a pre-emptive strike by the air force 
against Arab air bases comparable to the highly 
successful strike that won the 1967 war. In view of 
the improvements in Egyptian and Syrian air de- 
fense it is doubtful whether such a strike would 
have achieved results similar to those of 1967. 

Along the Suez Canal, the Egyptians opened a 
package of tactical surprises in their assault on the 
Bar Lev line. The Soviet Union had given the 
Egyptian army a mass of bridging equipment and 
the army was well trained in its employment. Since 
1945 the Soviet army has concentrated on river 
crossings and its technology and tactics in this field 
are regarded by military experts as the most ad- 
vanced in the world. Egypt’s problem, however, 
was physical, not technological. 

The east bank of the Suez Canal in the Kantara- 
Ismailia area and just north of Suez is a wall of 
sand which, in some areas, is two stories high. 
These walls rise abruptly from the canal; there is 
no purchase on the shore from which bulldozers 
can drive paths through the sand. 

Skillful and determined infantry, and the Egyp- 
tians had both, could scale the sand wall and did. 
But paths had to be cut through the sand so that 
tanks could pass into the desert beyond the thinly 
held Bar Lev line. 


The solution was to turn jets of water, under 
very high pressure, against the sandbanks. This 
worked in the northern sector. Gaps were washed 
in the sand and the first tanks ferried across 
moved through into the desert. Other tanks, mobile 
missiles, and artillery poured across pontoon 
bridges and the Second Army moved eastward 
against weak Israeli forces. 

On the Third Army’s front the sand was packed 
tightly and was less easy to break down. The armor, 
consequently, was forced to cross over the Second 
Army’s bridges and then move south. The southern 
of the two armies thus lacked the maximum ar- 
mored strength just when this should have been 
employed to deepen the bridgehead. 

The Israelis had prepared a defensive surprise 
for the Egyptians. Hoses had been laid along the 
east bank at strategic points. These were to feed 
gasoline and chemicals onto the canal in the event 
of attack. As the assault developed, the canal 
would have been set afire. The British prepared a 
similar fiery reception for German invaders in 
1940 but the Germans never came. In 1973, the 
Egyptians came. But in small commando units that 
crossed the canal before the main attack and cut 
or plugged the hoses. 


ut the chief surprise to the Israelis was the 

competence and courage of the assaulting 

Egyptians. In retrospect this weighed more 
than the deployment of the mobile SA-6 missile, 
which, in combination with mobile, multiple-mount 
anti-aircraft guns of 37 mm. and upwards, proved 
deadly to low-flying aircraft or the Sagger and 
RPG antitank weapons. 

“Weapons are all very well,” a scholarly Israeli 
colonel said, “but you must have well-trained, 
well-disciplined men to use them under fire. 

“We took the Egyptians too lightly, we did not 
believe them capable of the tactics they used to 
cross the canal. We knew they were receiving the 
most modern weapons from the Russians but we 
did not believe they could operate these weapons 
without the Russians in charge. We were wrong 
and we paid for it.” 

Israeli overconfidence was natural enough in the 
immediate aftermath of the 1967 victory. But it 
seems culpable in light of the exact and extensive 
intelligence available to the IDF from 1971 on- 
wards concerning the flow of Soviet weapons to 
the Arab armies. There was a beguiling air of 
complacency in Tel Aviv in the years before the 
war. The IDF, it was said, was only “an hour’s 
drive from Damascus and two hours’ drive from 
Cairo.” It was a heady, fatally misleading atmo- 
sphere best exemplified by a young Israeli colonel’s 
remark to an American visitor to a strong point on 
the canal at Kantara in 1971. 

The visitor said he found the canal very lightly held. 


Who Lost the Yom Kippur War? 


“Against the Americans, the British, or the Ger- 
mans, yes,” the colonel said. “But these are Arabs, 
we can afford to take chances.” 

During the six-year interval between the wars, 
the Egyptians and Syrians were intensively 
schooled in Soviet military doctrine and the use of 
the new weapons sent from the USSR. Out of this 
schooling and the Soviet insistence on a more pro- 
letarian officer corps came a new breed far differ- 
ent from the pot-bellied colonels and generals who 
swaggered around Cairo and Alexandria a decade 
ago. The new men are younger, physically tough, 
and, from the strictly military standpoint, well edu- 
cated. Many were enlisted men and noncommis- 
sioned officers in the 1956 and 1967 wars. Hence, 
they have few connections with the prosperous, 
European-educated, faintly cynical middle class in 
Cairo and Alexandria. 

Their motivation is a mixture of a desire for 
professional achievement and national aspirations. 
The Sinai, occupied by Israel since 1967, is to 
Egyptians “their” Sinai. They believe, one said, 
that “our ancestors came out of the Sinai to build 
ancient Egypt.” Historically this may be suspect, 
but it is a powerful motive. Atop a sand dune east 
of Ismailia, a security officer filled a medicine 
bottle with sand. He explained he was taking it 
home to his family to prove that the Second Army 
had regained “part of our country.” 

“We did our best to implant five military prin- 
ciples,” said General Khalil. “They were, ‘Be faith- 
ful to God, Love and respect your leaders, Accept 
and practice discipline, Know the enemy and his 
weapons, and Fight to conquer.’ ” 

General Khalil exemplifies the new Egyptian 
general. He is short, sturdy, and direct. Driving his 
Soviet jeep around the Second Army front, he dis- 
played a rapport with soldiers that would have 
been unthinkable in the old Egyptian army. He 
learned tactics at the British Infantry School at 
Warminster and the harsh realities of battle in 
three wars with the Israelis. He is devout, often 
quoting the Koran to embellish a point. He is pro- 
fessional, discussing military problems with a de- 
tached knowledge. 

“It’s difficult to prove,” he said, “but I believe 
our attitude toward the Israelis began to change 
and our morale to improve in May, 1970, when we 
set two ambushes across the canal and captured 
five Israelis.” 

So two Egyptian armies forced their way across 
the canal into the Sinai. Israeli forces were largely 
unmobilized. Even with the delay in moving armor 
to the Third Army, Egypt had a remarkable op- 
portunity to push on to the hills that run down the 
Sinai peninsula and seize the passes. The failure to 
do so is the great “might have been” of the 1973 
war. 

“I was half an hour from the Mitla pass,” an 
Egyptian tank officer said, “half an hour.” Asked 
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Steelworker 
Arthur Hassler and 
daughter Barbara 


finish college togetner 


Arthur Hassler has worked for Bethle- 
hem for 32 years and is now supervisor 
of scheduling at one of our high-pro- 
duction rolling mills. Over the past six 
years, he also has pursued a delayed 
college education, going to classes four 
nights a week and summer sessions, too. 

Last June, at age 52, Arthur was 
graduated cum laude from Moravian 
College with a BA degree in econom- 
ics and business administration. His 
daughter Barbara received her liberal 
arts degree at the same ceremony. It was 
the first time in the college’s 167-year 
history that a father and daughter were 
graduated in the same year. 

Arthur has some encouraging things 
to say about today’s college students, 
“T used to see a youth with long hair 
and right away I’d think ‘He’s a hippie.’ 
But being with these kids in the class- 
room, I soon found out otherwise. Stu- 
dents are much more concerned and 
aware nowadays. For the most part, 
they’re optimistic about life. They’re 
going to school for a purpose.” 

Arthur earned his degree by taking 
advantage of Bethlehem’s educational 
assistance program. The program en- 
courages our full-time, salaried em- 
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ployees to continue their education by 
providing full reimbursement for tui- 
tion costs of approved courses of study 
which they successfully complete. 

Since its inception nine years ago, 
the program has helped more than 
3,100 employees advance their educa- 
tion. We look on it as a sound invest- 
ment for the future. 


Bethlehem 


why he had not advanced to take that most impor- 
tant of the three passes through the hills, he 
shrugged and said, “Ask them in Cairo.” 

The answer in Cairo and in Tel Aviv seems to 
be that the Egyptians were the captives of Soviet 
doctrine. This doctrine insists that, after any ad- 
vance, there must be a period for regrouping and 
preparation for the next push. There were no Pat- 
tons in the Red Army of 1941-1945 but there were 
a great many Montgomerys. 

General Ahmed Ismail, Minister of War, ex- 
plained, “If I wanted to advance, I had to’ make 
sure I had the proper protection. I adhered to the 
plan. After the crossing, there must be a pause.” 

This is sound Soviet doctrine. Be sure of protec- 
tion, which, in this case, meant moving forward the 
surface-to-air and surface-to-surface missiles and 
the artillery. Be sure of supplies: gas, ammunition, 
water, food. 

The Egyptians’ past military experience may of- 
fer a second explanation. In two desert wars they 
had been outmaneuvered and outfought by Israeli 
forces that were better led, better trained, and 
more flexible tactically. In the hours after they had 
crossed the canal and held the initiative, memories 
of those campaigns may have inhibited Egyptian 
generalship. 

The Israelis fought with reckless abandon. They 
lost tanks to Egyptian antitank weapons because, 
supremely confident, they forgot the first law of ar- 
mored, or, indeed, all warfare: concentration of 
force. They attacked in small units, seemingly beg- 
ging the Egyptians to come out from beneath their 
screen of missiles and fight. It was a gallant, costly 
performance but it may have reinforced the con- 
viction of the Egyptian general staff that no further 
advance should be made until all things were 
ready and a battle of maneuver should be avoided 
at that stage. The evidence on both sides appears 
to support the maxim that battles are won and lost 
in the minds of the opposing generals. 


A“ the Sinai fighting must be accounted 
the main battle of the campaign, the Syr- 
ian attack on the Golan Heights on the 
first day of the war posed a graver problem to Is- 
rael. In the Sinai, Israel could trade terrain for 
time. No such trade was possible in the north. 

By October 5, the Syrians had deployed three 
“infantry” divisions behind the demarcation line 
on the Golan Heights. These divisions were, in 
fact, armored units with between 1000 and 1200 
tanks against the 90 Israeli tanks in the area. The 
armored units had a high proportion of T-62’s, the 
most modern Soviet tank, armed with 115 mm. 
guns, and the divisions were covered by an exten- 
sive anti-aircraft system including both missiles 
and light anti-aircraft guns. 

Here again, strategic surprise was impossible. 


Who Lost the Yom Kippur War? 


But the Syrians achieved a measure of tactical sur- 
prise. Initially the three shock divisions were de- 
ployed in defensive positions and this deployment 
was reported by the Israeli observation posts on 
Mount Hermon. Not until late on October 5, un- 
der cover of darkness, did the Syrians redeploy 
their divisions for attack. 

The next morning they advanced on a front of 
twenty-five miles and by October 7 they had made 
enough progress to raise the prospect that they 
would spill down off the heights and onto the 
plain of Galilee. Like the Egyptians on the south- 
ern front, the Syrians followed Soviet tactics: a 
massed artillery barrage preceded the tanks, which 
were followed by armored personnel carriers carry- 
ing the infantry. 

“It wasn’t the sort of situation in which you 
could take a detached view of their tactics,” an Is- 
raeli officer said. “But I do remember thinking that 
their infantry was too far behind the tanks. But 
their antitank weapons were giving my tanks all 
we could handle.” 

Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Dayan read the 
situation accurately on the evening of the sixth. 
The Golan front was the most important. A force 
of two hundred Syrian tanks was pushing down 
the Kuneitra-Galilee road taking and inflicting 
heavy casualties. The highest priority was given to 
halting this and other Syrian drives. 

General Isaac Hoffys, the Israeli commander on 
the northern front, gave ground on the roads and 
plains but held the high ground. The Syrian armor 
and infantry, inexplicably, remained on the roads 
where they were easy targets for the Israeli fighter 
bombers. These arid the few surviving Israeli tanks 
succeeded in checking the first Syrian thrusts. 

The battle had gone reasonably well for the Syr- 
ians. They had lost heavily in tanks—perhaps four 
hundred on the first day—and infantry, but their 
airborne units had seized the Israeli observation 
posts on Mount Hermon. But success bred over- 
confidence. The Syrians were slow and halfhearted 
in preparing defensive positions and the first Israeli 
counterattack bit deep into their front. 

The Syrians might have held. But, at a critical 
moment, they lost their hold on Mount Hermon, 
the key to the battle. There were approximately 
1800 Moroccans and a Druze unit on and around 
the mountain. For reasons not yet clear, these 
troops failed to conform to the remainder of the 
Syrian line, leaving the right flank in the air. The 
Israelis took advantage of this gross error. The Syr- 
ian commander, Colonel Omar About Shalash, 
shot himself. 

By October 9, the Syrian offensive was at a 
standstill and the Israeli counteroffensive devel- 
oped. But it, too, was contained. The Israelis, con- 
centrating the bulk of their forces on the Sinai 
front, never reached Saasa, twenty-four miles from 
Damascus. 
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The war in the north was less complicated than 
that in the south. The surprise, in Israeli eyes, was 
the quality of the Syrian troops and leadership. 
The Syrians used their Soviet matériel, which, gen- 
erally, was even newer than that in the Egyptian 
army and air force, with great skill. There were 
few instances of Syrian soldiers breaking and run- 
ning as they had in 1967. 

Syrian steadiness, in the view of neutral observ- 
ers, owed much to the high command’s success in 
integrating the army. In the past there had been 
jealousy, even enmity between the Sunni and Ala- 
wite Moslem sects, with each blaming the other for 
military reverses. In 1973, the two sects fought in 
integrated units and fought well. 

The Syrian weakness lay in the high command’s 
inability to control large numbers of troops, in- 
cluding allied forces. Liaison was poor, a condition 
perhaps exacerbated by national jealousy. What- 
ever the reason, at one point the Jordanian Forty- 
seventh Armored Brigade was heavily shelled by 
Syrian artillery, which in turn was strafed by Iraqi 
fighters. 

While the northern fighting ground to a halt in 
the muddy wilderness of the heights, the Sinai situ- 
ation was broken open by the most daring advance 
of the war. Israeli forces, under the command of 
Major General Ariel Sharon, pushed up to the 
Suez Canal between the Second and Third Egyp- 
tian Armies, found the east bank undefended, and 
crossed. Depending on the vantage point, it was a 
stroke of genius—or luck, which, in war, often is the 
same thing. 

General Khalil asserted that, only forty-eight 
hours before, an Egyptian armored brigade had 
been moved out of the area where the Israelis 
reached the canal. General Sharon and his admir- 
ers, who are numerous and voluble, say that the 
General had long planned just such a crossing and 
that, once across, told the high command, “All I 
need is forty-eight hours and I will destroy the 
enemy.” 

His performance fell short. The first tanks west 
of the waterway encountered very little opposition 
as they proceeded methodically to destroy Egyp- 
tian missile sites in the area. The critical battle was 
east of the canal. 

On October 15 and 16, the Israeli corridor to the 
canal was attacked by an armored brigade of the 
Second Army pushing from the north and a mech- 
anized infantry brigade of the Third Army driving 
from the south. The battle that ensued—the Israelis 
call it the Battle of the Chinese Farm—was the 
fiercest of the campaign. 

So great was the pressure on the Israeli corridor 
that movement across the canal was suspended as 
armor, infantry, and bombers fought off the attack- 
ing Egyptians. In the end, the Arabs were repulsed 
at great cost to themselves and the Israelis. It took 
the latter three weeks to clear wrecked tanks, per- 
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sonnel carriers, and guns from the Chinese Farm, 
so named because it was the site of a Japanese ag- 
ricultural station (the Israelis, when they took the 
area in 1967, misread the Japanese signs as Chi- 
nese). 

The destruction in the area held by the Second 
Army was almost as great. In mid-December, the 
sand dunes were still littered with wrecked tanks, 
most of them American M-60’s. 


he war ended on October 24 with five Is- 

raeli brigades mushrooming out of the 

bridgehead west of the canal, the Egyptian 
Third Army virtually isolated, and the Second 
Army badly mauled but still a fighting unit. 

Weapons as much as tactics forced the stale- 
mate. Tanks, faced with new Soviet and American 
weapons such as the Russian Sagger and the U.S. 
TOW, lacked their former maneuverability and 
relative invulnerability to infantry. Of the many 
different tanks involved, Egyptian and Israeli 
officers considered that the British Centurion had 
the best record. But they pondered the future of 
armor on battlefields where infantry will employ 
newer and better antitank missiles. 

The Israeli air force is the core of the country’s 
defense. In the end, it did well. But the most reli- 
able estimate is that it lost 107 aircraft, about half 
of these to the Soviet SA-6 missiles which, if they 
did not hit their target, forced the plane down 
within range of the ubiquitous light anti-aircraft 
guns. But in turn the Israeli air force and anti-air- 
craft knocked down 179 Syrian and 242 Egyptian 
planes. The kill-loss ratio of four to one should be 
acceptable to any air commander. 

But the performance of the Soviet surface-to-air 
missiles carries its lesson for the future. How long 
will it be, airmen ponder, before military tech- 
nology produces an anti-aircraft missile, simple in 
design but lethal, that can be used by infantry 
against aircraft attacking head on? The Soviet SA- 
6 and the lighter Strela (SA-7) are effective but 
cumbersome and the latter is a heat-seeking missile, 
which means it targets on the aircraft’s afterburner. 

“They'll come up with a ‘fire and forget’ missile 
one of these days,” said a thoughtful British air at- 
taché. “When they do, you can forget about tactical 
air over the battlefield.” 

What began as Israel’s War of Independence in 
1948 is now at a stage where renewed fighting 
would mean a wider war in terms of geography, 
and use of weapons. 

The Jordanian front was quiet in the October 
war. But a stalemate in the Sinai and the Golan in 
a renewed combat might set it in flames. The guer- 
rillas in Lebanon did little in 1973 beyond firing a 
few rockets into Israeli settlements. The Israeli 
high command cannot be sure that they will be as 
ineffective if fighting recommences. 
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Volkswagen 
perfect 


the 
time. 


The perfect car for its time is a new 
Volkswagen called Dasher, a remark- 
able car that does everything you want 
acar to do these days. 

Forexample, high power and good gas 
mileage normally don’t go together. But 
Dasher has an astounding new, four- 
cylinder engine that does a hot 0-50 in 
8.5 seconds and also gets 25 miles out 
of the gallon. 

If you're like most people you want 
_aroomy car that holds five people 
comfortably. And you want lots of 

trunk space. But you also 











don't want a big car. Dasher solves this 
problem too. Technical innovations— 
some of them will amaze you—have 
kept Dasher’s machinery incredibly 
compact. So while the car isn’t big, the 
part where the people go is big. 

Best of all, wait till you see how Dasher 
handles. 

Dasher’s drive wheels are 
up front, right under the 
engine. This gives you 
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control you’ve never felt before in a 
conventional car. As well as traction on 
curves and in mud and snow and ice 
that’s nothing less than spectacular. 
Dasher also comes with a miraculous 
_ little thing called Skidbreaker. 
Skidbreaker forces Dasher to move 
straight ahead as you brake, when one 
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side of the car is riding onice or snow, 
a normally ticklish proposition. 

Dasher is designed to be reliable (who 
knows how better than we?). It needs 
maintenance only at 10,000 mile inter- 
vals. It’s made easy to repair. It takes 
computer analysis. And it’s covered by 
the most advanced plan of them all, the 

VW Owner’s Security Blanket. The 
Volkswagen Dasher. Once 

again wee found out 
how to do it years a- 
head of anybody 

: else. 





But the great danger arising out of a future 
stalemate is the use of missiles and other strategic 
weapons. In October, 1973, neither side made 
much use of such weapons. The Syrians fired 
about twenty Frog missiles into the Israeli settle- 
ments around Ramat David. The Israeli air force 
carried out two fairly heavy raids against Syria, 
knocking out the power station at Homs and 
bombing Tartus, Latakia, and the oil terminal at 
Banias. 

Are the Arabs and the Israelis on the threshold 
of nuclear war? The Soviets have given Egypt an 
undetermined number of Scud B surface-to-surface 
missiles. These have a reach of at least 185 miles 
and can be fitted with nuclear warheads in the 
kiloton range. There was no objective evidence in 
Cairo late in 1973 that the Soviets had provided 
the Egyptians with nuclear warheads. The best- 
informed sources regarded this as most unlikely, 
pointing out that the Russians have not given nu- 
clear weapons to the East German or Polish forces, 
which are much more firmly under Soviet control 
than the Egyptians. 

“The Russians aren’t bloody fools,” a Western 
air attaché said. “They’re not going to give nukes 
to people who can be as unstable as the Egyp- 
tians.” 

The Arabs, on their part, are convinced that the 
Israelis have both nuclear weapons and ballistic 
missiles for their delivery. Israeli sources deny this 
vehemently. But Israel has the scientific, tech- 
nological, and industrial means to produce such 
weapons. 

If Israel has a stock of nuclear weapons, which 
many people, not all of them Arabs, suspect, the 
utmost secrecy is mandatory. For evidence that the 
Jewish state possessed such weapons would provide 
the Soviet Union with an excuse to introduce nu- 
clear arms to the Middle East, most probably in 
the form of bombs and missiles for the Russian 
bombers stationed in Iraq. 

To some intelligence sources the question of 
Arab or Israeli nuclear weapons is academic. The 
United States Sixth Fleet and the Soviet squadron 
of the Black Sea Fleet in the Mediterranean both 
have a high nuclear capability that could be a fac- 
tor in any escalation of another Middle East war. 


W the outcome of diplomatic nego- 
tiations, Israel’s military position is by no 
means as advantageous as it appeared 
when the cease-fire was declared on October 24. 
There are four reasons for this, two of them result- 
ing from the war, two of them established in Is- 
raeli society. 

Israeli losses in eighteen days’ fighting were over 
2400 men. Extrapolated to the population of the 
United States, this represents 170,000 dead. Israel 
is a small, tightly organized country in which the 
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loss of so many young men, many of them indus- 
trial technicians, is a gravely disturbing factor. Ob- 
jective discussion of the country’s future military 
capabilities must raise the question of whether the 
society can sustain another bloodletting on this 
scale. 

Israel’s economy has been disjointed by the 
mobilization in effect since October 6. There are 
vacant places in production lines, vacant desks in 
offices. Money from American and European Jews 
cannot fill these places. A delicately balanced econ- 
omy suffers accordingly. 

A second reason for doubting Israel’s military 
position is the Israeli claim that the weapons they 
are being given by the United States are inferior to 
those with which the Soviet Union is arming the 
Arabs. 

“Why don’t you just copy the stuff the Russians 
are turning out?” asked a colonel at general head- 
quarters in Tel Aviv. “It’s simple, it’s durable, and 
its advanced.” A young Israeli paratroop officer 
remarked that his unit was armed without ex- 
ception with Soviet Kaloshnikov automatic rifles 
picked up on the battlefield and that he carried a 
Russian RPG antitank weapon. 

The difference in weapons extends to the air. 
The MIG-21, according to Israeli pilots, is a better 
plane-to-plane fighter than the American Phantom. 
They considered their French-built Mirage IIIB/C 
the best fighter in the Israeli inventory. The Israelis 
are aware, as is the Pentagon, that most of the 
weapons and equipment they are receiving from 
the United States is outdated. The M-60 tank and 
the Phantom F-4 fighter, for example, are products 
of the technology of the late fifties and early six- 
ties. Since the first models of these weapons 
reached American forces, the Soviet Union has 
produced three new tanks and three new fighter 
aircraft. 

When the October war began, the Skyhawk, Is- 
rael’s principal ground attack aircraft, did not have 
installed electronic countermeasures sufficient to di- 
vert or confuse SA-6 missiles, and the ECM’s on 
the Phantom were only marginally effective. 

The conclusion of many senior Israeli officers is 
that their enemies are being supplied by a military 
technology that, in the field of conventional weap- 
ons, is the most advanced in the world, while they 
are dependent on a supplier that is only now be- 
ginning to make up for the concentration on stan- 
dard weapons during the Vietnam War by devel- 
oping new aircraft and tanks. 

A final reason for concern over the Israeli mili- 
tary situation is the failure of the surprises of the 
October war to eliminate in many senior officers 
and public officials their old stereotyped view of 
the Arabs. This view, formed in the late forties, 
when these Israelis last saw the Arab world at 
close hand, is of a shiftless, improvident people, 
centuries behind the modern world. 
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The final successes won by General Sharon’s 
forces across the canal have strengthened this view. 
The Israelis are not perhaps as confident as they 
were in the months preceding the October war, but 
the tendency to value the Arabs too lightly re- 
mains a disturbing element in the national psy- 
chology. 


he Arabs on their side “recovered their 

manhood,” as one Egyptian general put it. 

They now have confidence in themselves, 
their weapons, and their training. Both the Syrians 
and Egyptians appeared confident that they would 
be able to replace the tank crews and aircraft pi- 
lots lost in the war—a major undertaking. Syria 
and Egypt each lost an estimated 880 tanks. Euro- 
pean armies estimate eighteen months are required 
to train a tank crew. The Arabs claim, without 
boasting, that they can do it in nine months, ex- 
plaining that the new Soviet tanks, including the 
T-62, are simpler to operate and maintain than the 
tanks in the NATO inventory. 


PRAYER 


Who Lost the Yom Kippur War? 


There are no public statistics on Arabs killed, 
wounded, and missing. In Tel Aviv it was con- 
fidently estimated that the Arab losses were twice 
those of the Israelis in dead alone, that is, around 
5000. But Egypt has a population of 36 million 
and Syria 7 million compared with Israels 3.2 mil- 
lion. 

“There’s one other factor in the military equa- 
tion,” an American officer pointed out. “Every Is- 
raeli killed or incapacitated is a blow to society. 
He is somebody, a mechanic, an airline pilot, a 
bookkeeper, a tractor driver. But the Egyptians 
and Syrians lose people off the farms and out of 
the villages. Theirs are less developed economies. 
They can stand manpower losses better than Israel 
can.” 

The Arabs and Israelis have fought four wars in 
a quarter of a century. The last and fiercest settled 
nothing. If negotiations fail to achieve more than a 
paper settlement, and if fighting resumes, the mili- 
tary odds against Israel will be longer than they 
have been since 1948. And the prospect of military 
escalation will be greater. O 


God, I need a job because I need money. 
Here the world is, enjoyable with whiskey, 
women, ultimate weapons, and class! 

But if I have no money, then my wife 
gets mad at me, I can’t drink well, 

the armed oppress me, and no boss 


pays me money. But when I work, 
Oh I get paid!, the police are courteous, 
and I can have a drink and breathe air. 


I feel classy. I am where the arms are. 
The wife is wife in deed. The world 
is interesting!, except I have to be 


indoors all day and take shit, and make 


weapons to kill outsiders with. I miss 
the air, and smell that paid work stinks 
when done for someone else’s profit, so I quit, 


enjoy a few flush days in air, drunk, then 
I need a job again. I’m caught in a steel cycle. 


by Alan Dugan 
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Bergstrom 
vitalizes 
paper. 








From the concrete 
forests: the catalyst. 


The unique character of Bergstrom Papers comes from a carefully 
controlled blending. Virgin pulp blended with pulp from high grade, recycled 
paper that’s harvested from America’s concrete forests. 

From this recycled paper, Bergstrom gains the mature refinements of 
twice-tamed, twice-scrubbed fibers. Refinements obtainable no other way. 

The result is paper with a unique vitality. Paper that behaves 
extraordinarily well on the press, lies flat, resists moisture and curling. Paper 
with whiteness and opacity second to none. 

Few other papers bring such unique benefits to commercial printing, 
business, publishing and graphic arts. And, with their recycled content, no other 
papers are as considerate of our environment as Bergstrom Papers. 


The paper paper people. 


BERGSTROM 
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Neenah, Wisconsin 54956. Phone: 414-725-3011 —West Carrollton, Ohio 45449. Phone: 513-859-8261 
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_ THE 
OBITUARY 
WRITER 


by Peter Davison 








There are two voices, and the first voice 
says, “Write!” And the second voice says, 
“For whom?” . . . And the first voice says, 
“For the dead whom thou didst love.” 


John Berryman, 1968, quoting Kierkegaard, 
who in turn is quoting Hamann. 


When I reach out towards the body of happiness, 
a hoarse voice warns me off: “No no. Not you.” 
It must be the obituary writer, 

the one who scrambled into print the hour 

each poet died, always the first to know. 

When off obits. he spoke for Henry, defendant. 


Then he waved good-bye and jumped from a high bridge 
and clattered dead on the ice of the Mississippi. 

I felt him falling all the way to Rome 

where I picked up pen and paper, an obituary 

writer’s obituary writer. I got as far 

as Mayakovsky. Soon enough death came: 

a hoarse voice shouted. My hand jammed. Outside, 
across Largo Febo, barely out of eyeshot, 

an old mad woman had unmouthed her teeth 

to save them for another life. In bib and blanket, 

with stockings swathing her ankles, she set her body 
adrift from the fourth-floor windowsill. She encountered 
the January pavement with a cry. 



































Soon the polizia were snapping photographs. 
Neighbors huddled together in knots, muttering, 

their faces gray as hers. We all mooned over 

the swollen object laid out on the cobbles. 

The skull was crushed. The flung hands had turned purple. 
No one knew her name, least of all the papers. 


Dead Henry, better known to all the papers, 

was noted alive because, sober, he suffered the shakes; 
drunk, he shrieked and ranted. Who could stand 

to stay in the room with him? Not prissy me, 

who couldn’t take the hoo-ha, the abasement, 

nor my own flinching from his open pain. 

His head was full of everybody’s death. 

His pants sagged, his fly gaped, his hullabaloos 

of falling-down drunkenness were an insult to the brain 
no matter how hotly and crisply he employed 
hangover time for his mettlesome minstrel show 

of dreams, obituaries, exhalations. 


Some obituary this is: not that of a friend 

nor even of an accountant for the fact 

of death, of bodies falling alive from heights 

in January and landing dead. Admit 

that poetry is one of the dangerous trades. 

No matter how many we know who have been goaded 
by its oboe promises to deliver 

their bodies to the blue snowdrift of death, 

it was not poetry, but life, they died of. 

Since the day the old woman took her teeth out 

and John the master minstrel turned away 

from the gravel of his brother Henry’s voice, 

there has been no escaping this obituary. 


MAY DAY 


A story by William Crawford Woods 











his handout is for the benefit of those who 

slept through the first—and final—lecture. It 

is full of rules, and one reminder: if you 
think this course can teach you how to write, get 
out while you can still get your money back. Flan- 
nery O’Connor, of whom some of you may have 
heard, was once asked whether she thought writing 
classes ruin young writers, and she replied: they 
don’t ruin enough of them. 

Books required for the course include any decent 
dictionary of your choosing (I look on the un- 
abridged O.E.D. with favor); Pound’s ABC of 
Reading; and Fiction & the Figures of Life by Wil- 
liam Gass. You need not produce these to prove 
that you have them. Your submissions will do that. 

Manuscripts must be put in the IN box in my 
office by Wednesday if you expect to have them 
returned at Monday’s meeting. Please do not give 
me any poems. Those go to Professor Tarn. If they 
go to me, they go into my fireplace. I hate poems 
because I hate poets, who are always tugging at 
your sleeve in the halls. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten and double- 
spaced. I prefer pica but do not refuse elite. Elec- 
tric but do not reject manual. Type must be clean 
and crisp. The ribbon must be black. Handwritten 
manuscripts will be returned unread. 

The paper must be good-quality bond of at least 
25 percent rag content. I do not accept onion skin 
or toilet tissue. There must be one-and-a-half-inch 
margins on all sides, and pages two to the finish must 
carry the name of the author and title of the story in 
the upper left-hand corner, and the page number in 
the upper right. Page one is the title page. There 
should be no cover sheet and no pretty plastic binders; 
a butterfly paperclip is sufficient. 

In the upper left-hand corner of page one will 
be my name, the course title, and the date of sub- 
mission. You will center the title of the story half- 
way down the page, in caps, with your name be- 
low. And begin the story a well-proportioned space 
below that. 


Miss Fuller, 

We are into the fourth week of the semester, 
and I have yet to have the pleasure of seeing any 
of your work. There is no minimum weekly re- 
quirement, but there is a minimum requirement 
for the course, and unless you buckle down you'll 
find yourself with fifty pages of prose to put out 
between Christmas and New Year’s. Your com- 
ments in seminar on the work of others have been 
so astute I am eager to see some of your own. 


SUMMIT 
by 
Jill Fuller 


In a huge meeting hall around a vast oval table, 
the leaders of the world were gathered. There were 
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mighty regents of great nations, businessmen of 
wealth and power, military leaders who could ar- 
range the deaths. of fifty thousand human beings 
with as much style and expedition in the flesh as on 
the sand tables of their war colleges. Economists 
whose theories put in practice had been the structure 
of the real world since the Industrial Revolution. So- 
ciologists who had studied man’s farms and cities 
and so knew man. Historians who saw the future of 
the race in the history they knew. Philosophers who 
knew the real history of the race but wouldn’t tell. 
Priests who knew the Church and so, to be sure, 
knew God. A number of poets, newspapermen, oth- 
ers. There were even a few educational adminis- 
trators who knew what color to paint the walls of a 
classroom to make it restfully conducive to the 
learning experience. 

Their knowledge, surely, must have gone into the 
making of this room: the walls were a soft pastel, 
unmarked by fixtures, undisturbed by paintings; the 
table was of a plastic that looked and felt like wood; 
the thousand graceful chairs were wood coated with 
plastic that looked and felt like leather. The lighting 
fell evenly from the ceiling, so clear and soft that it 
surely must have been the way the sun would shine 
were it but able to. 

The men—now all seated at their places—wore on 
their faces the uniform of a shining hope, as well 
they might, for these men were gathered in this room 
to bring a final, lasting peace to earth. From the 
best of the past, they would forge a perfect future, in 
which the business of the planet might proceed un- 
inhibited by danger. 

The conference began. Men spoke, were heard and 
heeded, ideas exchanged. Leaders advanced the goals 
of their nations; changed, compromised, accepted. 
The social scientists stood by as midwife to the 
world in labor, ready to deliver the newborn State. 
The philosophers balanced their systems, the histo- 
rians postulated new dialectics. The priests promised 
the aid of God. 

It was awe-inspiring, incredible, more than a 
meeting of giants. Man was at last taking the mea- 
sure of his possibilities. And then, in the middle of it 
all, the great doors at the north end of the room 
swung open. There was a pause, and one leader 
looked around expectantly, but no one seemed to be 
there. Then he, and several of the men nearest, and 
eventually every man in the room, saw the animals. 
The animals were small furry things about eight 
inches tall and rather round. Only their beady little 
eyes could be found in their furry faces, but they had 
a friendly, disinterested air. There were about thirty 
of the little animals. They came in single file, very 
purposefully and with some deliberate speed, into the 
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room, up the legs of the great table, down its cen- 
ter, off onto the floor again, and out the south 
door, which closed after them. 


Miss Fuller, 

The tale has charm, but the promptness of its 
appearance forces me to wonder whether it wasn’t 
squeezed out to meet some deadline you fancied 
my note to you imposed. Please relax a little. This 
one about the absurdity of human ambitions is a 
little too close-to that moralizing vignette about the 
folly of same you submitted with your application 
to join this class—the allegory about the dinosaurs 
in the foothills of the ice age. Here, as there, you 
fall into certain cutenesses—“and so, to be sure, 
knew God,” “beady little eyes”—that leave the 
reader unclear as to whether you’re writing a chil- 
dren’s story, and writing down to the children, or 
an allegory for big folk that leaves too much for 
them to think about with too little chance of profit 
at the end of their reasoning. 

Beyond that, I have to confess I can’t muster 
much empathy for anthropomorphism as a device 
or the short-short-story as a vehicle. Please stop 
writing about bunnies or whatever they are. 


Jill, 
No. I don’t give letter grades for works of fic- 
tion. 


THE GLASS OF FASHION 
by 
Jill Fuller 


The senior class was having its picture taken. It 
filed onto the football field and stood patiently be- 
fore the bleachers, waiting to be told what to do. 
The teachers milled round its edge in benign con- 
fusion, watching the photographer set up his equip- 
ment. After a time, one teacher said, “All those 
whose names begin with A to M file into the top 
rows of the bleachers. Hurry up now, so we can get 
this done as quickly as possible.” A large number of 
students moved forward obediently and began to 
scramble onto the stand; the rest stood quietly and 
waited to be told what to do. 

Someone nodded to the teacher in charge, and he 
said, “All those with names beginning with N to Z 
fill in the rest of the bleachers now. Let’s keep in 
line there, shall we?” The rest of the class surged 
forward. In five or ten minutes more, they were all 
seated. 

A few minutes after that, the senior class spoke in 
perfect unison, not loudly, but in a distinct conversa- 
tional tone. No one within earshot could believe the 
words had been spoken. They did not seem to be di- 
rected toward anyone in particular. 

The teachers could not believe their ears. Each 
one thought guiltily that he was the victim of some 
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sick hallucination. Each smiled wanly at the senior 
class on the bleachers. As if so calm a class could 

. as if anybody could . . . there were girls in the 
class, at that! “This’ll only be another minute,” said 
the photographer uncertainly, “if you'll just bear 
with me.” 

The senior class waited several moments politely, 
as though to assure the speaker their remark was 
not addressed to him. Then, with one clear voice, 
they said it again. The sound of those several hun- 
dred throats made a terrific quiet noise. 

The teachers looked at each other. They had all 
heard it, and there was none who could not read 
that on his fellows’ faces. To his eternal credit, the 
teacher in charge reacted to the incident in the en- 
tire class the way he would have reacted to it in a 
single student. He stood before them and roared, 
“This entire class is suspended for three days, and a 
mention of this unforgivable incident will be entered 
in each of your records. You will be silent for the 
rest of the period. Now let’s get this done as quickly 
as possible ... before the bell. ...” He ended 
gamely. Fortunately, he was thinking of nothing 
more than how “shocked” he was. The class waited 
a long time, then opened its mouth and spoke again, 
in a voice quite devoid of challenge or even of much 
life. 

The cameraman said loudly, “Say cheese.” 

“Fuck you,” said the senior class. 

“STOP IT!” howled the teachers. 

“Wait a moment,” said the head teacher. He ad- 
dressed the bleachers in a nervous tone. “All right, 
file down. Back to your classrooms, all of you. Let’s 
go. Now.” 

“They aren’t moving,” said another teacher, “and 
I. . . don't think they're going to.” 

Three hours later, the senior class still had not 
moved. 

A large crowd gathered. The principal called the 
fire department, and the firemen came down with 
their high-pressure hoses. “If you don’t come down 
out of those bleachers by the time I count three, I’m 
going to have to turn those hoses on you. Id better 
see a rush before I stop counting. One.” 

The hoses were turned on and the thick white 
streams of water cut into the stands. In a minute the 
class had been forced from the stands onto the 
ground in a huge thrashing pile. The hoses were not 
turned off for three minutes. When they were, the re- 
ceding water revealed the senior class crushed 
against the visiting team dugout wall. “All right,” 
said a teacher calmly, “we'll settle this matter later. 
Get up and get back to your classrooms.” 

By nightfall, a battery of searchlights described 
the area where the class lay huddled in the middle of 
the field. One hundred uniformed policemen walked 
onto the field at nine o’clock with nightsticks. “Are 
you going to do as you're told?” they asked. The po- 
licemen walked among the students and clubbed 
them. Since organization was difficult, one of the 
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students got clubbed over six hundred times. How- 
ever, he lived and is now the father of five. When all 
the students had been clubbed into unconsciousness, 
the policemen roared, “What do you say now?” No 
voice answered them. 

With no little trouble, the senior class was loaded 
onto trucks and driven away. An armed guard rode 
on each truck. 


Jill, 

This is rather more like it. In limning the pres- 
ence, even predominance, of the absurd in institu- 
tionalized ambition, you are getting closer to find- 
ing out what you want to write about, and getting 
rid of those furries and fuzzies and overblown ser- 
pents in the process. You are also showing will- 
ingness to develop a story more fully, though you 
are still—for my taste—only a little out of the 
league of the shaggy-dog syndrome. If a novel is 
an invasion and a short story a raid, then your 
stuff is little more than a sniper’s bullet. And it’s 
still low and left. But I won’t harp. You’re coming 
along. 

Again, you stay in the camp of the cute. “There 
were girls in the class, at that!” At what? So what? 
Tighten up. And, “however, he lived . . .” turns a 
death march into a diatribe. Learn by going where 
you have to go. 

Next time out, ld like to see you do a little 
more with character. 

Keep up the good work. 


MK303PUM 

NAPLES, ITALY, MAY 18 (UPI)—A NAPLES MEDIUM 
AND A DOCTOR FRIEND TODAY APPEALED THEIR 
CONVICTIONS FOR RAPING A SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD 
GIRL WHO SAID SHE THOUGHT “THE SPIRIT OF THE 
ARCHANGEL GABRIEL” WANTED TO HAVE A CHILD 
BY HER. 

LUIGI MAURO, 59, A CABINET-MAKER AND PART- 
TIME SPIRITUALIST, AND DR. FULVIO DI PASQUALE 
WERE APPEALING THEIR CONVICTIONS IN ABSENTIA. 

THEIR LAWYERS SAID MAURO, SENTENCED TO TEN 
YEARS IN PRISON LAST YEAR, AND DI PASQUALE, 
SENTENCED TO NINE YEARS, WOULD COME OUT OF 
HIDING BEFORE THE APPEALS TRIAL REACHES A VER- 
DICT. 

THE CASE STEMS FROM A SERIES OF SEANCES 
MAURO CONDUCTED FOR ll MONTHS IN 1961 AT 
WHICH DI PASQUALE AND LUANA PONTICELLO, THEN 
A TEENAGER, WERE PRESENT. 

MISS PONTICELLO TESTIFIED IN THE EARLIER TRIAL 
THAT MAURO AND DI PASQUALE CONVINCED HER IN 
THE COURSE OF THE SEANCES THAT THE “SPIRIT OF 
THE ARCHANGEL GABRIEL” HAD CHOSEN HER TO 
BEAR HIM A CHILD AND SHE FINALLY SUBMITTED TO 
INTERCOURSE IN ONE SESSION. 

PROSECUTORS SAID MAURO WAS THE FATHER OF 
THE BABY BOY MISS PONTICELLO EVENTUALLY BORE. 


THE APPEALS JUDGES HEARD MISS PONTICELLO’S 
TESTIMONY TODAY BEHIND CLOSED DOORS. THE 
TRIAL WAS THEN RECESSED UNTIL JUNE |. 
MK303PUM 


Miss Fuller, 
Before I waste any time on this, are you really 
trying to pass it off as a story? 


Jill, 

Ah, I see. An objet trouvé. Well, I have my sus- 
picions of that little gambit in art and in poetry, 
two places where it seems to have found a happy 
home as a refuge for the talent-free, the temporar- 
ily blocked, or simply those fortunate in the matter 
of tripping over something. But as a new direction 
for prose fiction, I have my doubts. Maybe Bur- 
roughs has done something lasting with his scis- 
sors, but I’m not persuaded you're ready to emu- 
late him yet with rip-and-read. 

However: I’ll play along for the hell of it, but 
you must help. This is one case where I have no 
qualms about asking a forbidden question: what’s 
your story “about”? 


Jill, 
Oh, hell, never mind. 


Jill, 

Was that a story or a letter? It’s sometimes hard 
to tell with you—ah—experimental writers. No, I 
hadn’t meant to dismiss your first piece altogether 
(though why you dig that up at this point I’m not 
sure). It got you into the class, didn’t it? You 
should be beyond needing pats for your promise, 
but if it will help you face the next blank sheet, 
you may go back over that story and extract the 
following like teeth and place them later like den- 
tures: 

1. dim silver trunk of a petrified tree 

2. bellies up 

3. cyst of style 

4. all the while the cathedral of organs within 
his endless body struck ancient chords of liquid 
rumble, while his breath hung above his mouth 
like a rotting cloud. 

Though how you're going to find a use for 1 and 
4 is beyond me. 


TASTE 
by 
Jill Fuller 


Once there was an old man who feared all living 
things he could not see that were not him. His dish- 
washing gloves he kept in a pan of liquid surgical 


soap. He laced his windows with caulking compound 


to fend off unconditioned air. Outdoors, he wore a 
gauze mask like a Japanese on a Tokyo subway. 


Mayday 


His bathroom fixtures glistened and his waxed floors 
shone. 

His mind was good and dirty, though. He had a 
taste for pornography. He felt relaxed and comfort- 
able about it because he never disguised it as any- 
thing else. He had no taste for the transfigured prod- 
uct that is masked as sociological banter: books of 
case histories bearing some such banner as FOR SERI- 
OUS STUDENTS OF THE PSYCHO-SEXUAL MENTALITY 
stamped on the front. Books about buggery for the 
edification of clergymen and the police. 

No, he liked it straight in plain brown wrappers; 
there was a cyst of style within him that made it as 
hard for him to approach a drugstore clerk with a 
newsstand product as it had been for him to buy 
rubbers over the counter when he was a kid. He 
liked to come home from a soft day at the office to 
find a new load of Danish specialties waiting for him 
on the floor inside the door, bellies up for his pri- 
vacy. Usually he had himself in hand before he 
reached the bedroom, his member looking like the 
dim silver trunk of a petrified tree in the afternoon 
light. 

One day there was a mail strike. It went on and 
on. The old man was reduced to going through his 
substantial collection over and over, which pleased 
him no more than it pleases a brainless virile lad to 
return to old conquests when there are new there for 
the asking. Finally he had to go to the drugstore 
and buy its watery simpering fare because anything 
seemed better than going on in the expensive, spirit- 
less, wasteful, shameful way he had been. But he felt 
so awkward about it that he stopped off at a dime- 
store first and bought a Halloween mask to hide be- 
hind while making his purchase. 

At home he went through his new acquisitions 
with distaste. He really disliked the flirtatious aura 
of the drugstore pornography. He was also irritated 
by the fact that the best parts of one book sank into 
Latin, which he was perfectly able to read, but he 
found it hard to keep up an interest through the 
whiffs of the clinic the language wet the page with. 

A week before the mail strike ended, he took sick. 
As a dog. He lay on his bed full of parasites who 
were digging tunnels in his organs. The day the mail 
strike ended, he lay on his deathbed. All the while 
the cathedral of organs within his endless body 
struck ancient chords of liquid rumble, while his 
breath hung above his mouth like a rotting cloud. 


Dear Jill, 

Either you’re in pursuit of a parable of the force 
of institutionalized absurdity in a dramatic stress 
relationship, or you’re playing games in a coy ef- 
fort to disarm a bad story. I suspect the latter, but 
why should I have to suspect at all? Level with 
me. Thats what I’m here for. I’m a writer playing 
reader, working as both at the same time. That’s 
the paradox your momma’s paying money for you 
to dwell briefly in the midst of. 
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As always, the MS leaves me with some prob- 
lems. I don’t see. how you can expect to write con- 
vincingly about dying old germy jackoffs, and the 
Shakespearian echoes seem contrived at best, even 
though your purposes may be far from realistic: 
fantasy must be firmly rooted to the world if it’s 
not to be mistaken for foolishness. I’m not giving 
you the old write-what-you-know saw, though 
there’s no better rule to engrave on your tabletop. 
But if you haven’t been on a deathbed, you take 
chances—at this point—writing of who has. 

Longer stories. Stop being so formal. Lean out a 
little. 


PARKER AT HOME 
by 
Jill Fuller 


That spring Parker got a new job and they were 
able to move to a new house. Home. Parker, Mrs., 
Jonathan aged nine, Susan aged six, Fluffy the 
kitty, Rover the doggy, Chipper the goddamn cute 
blue budgie-bird leaking feathers and gravel all over 


‘the floor of his cage. 


The job kept Parker away from home every other 
month, which would have been hard on them except 
that the loss was recompensed by money and more 
than rewarded by. the fact that Parker, when he was 
home, seemed to be a new man, almost literally 
new—fresh-faced and shining, wise, patient, always 
free to play with the kids or his wife, throw sticks 
for the dog. Before, full-time, he had been much like 
other husbands and daddies, an on-again off-again 
fellow, alternately ready with a kiss or a curse. 

But now he was really something. Although he 
was underfoot all day long during the month he was 
off the road, they never tired of his company. He 
would play catch with Jonathan hour after hour, 
read Susan hunks of Beatrix Potter with such ani- 
mation that she used to fall off his knee in a surplus 
of giggles, uncork wine for a candlelight dinner be- 
fore an evening-of well-schooled loving. Play with 
the dog. Incredible. There was never a harsh word or 
unkind anything. 

Then one day, owing to some confusion, Parker 
left home at the end of May to begin his month-long 
absence, and reappeared the very next day, June 1. 
His mood was of the blackest. In a sullen storm, he 
prowled the house like a drunk or a madman, seem- 
ing not to recognize his wife and children or his 
pets, ignoring their pleas for explanation. He fed 
Chipper to Fluffy and Fluffy to Rover. He flogged 
Jonathan for playing with his tie-tac, held Susie’s 
head underwater while the child was in her bath un- 
til her curls were mixed with bubbles, and did things 
to his wife in bed that made her call her doctor in 
the morning. 

When Parker awoke the next day, he wore a look 
that said he was himself again. Glanced around at 
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his horrified wife and terrified children. Clapped one 
hand to his head. “My God,” he muttered, “I forgot 
what house I was living in this month.” 


Jill, 

I’m not trying to tell you how to run your busi- 
ness, but. I ask you to stretch out and you tighten 
up. I ask you to ban the wildlife, and you give me 
a story full of pets. Another suggestion: try to 
make your prose rougher. Clean out the formal 
rhythms, like “uncork wine for a candlelight din- 


_ ner,” the neat balances—“a drunk or a madman”— 


in sum, the whole kit of poetic prose, fine writing. 

I thought I knew what you were getting after for 
a while, but I’m not so sure any longer. You could 
be a good writer, Jill, but you must stop staking 
everything on deceit. 


Jill, 

It isn’t a question of actually hating and loathing 
and abhorring poetry and poets. I have a few fa- 
vorites that would startle you. It is true that stu- 
dent poets make my skin crawl; maybe I expect 
them to spring from Minerva’s brow or at least 
have their birthpangs elsewhere. And I do try to 
render rancid poetic language out of the narratives 
you all traffic in. 

As you point out, my own pollution is the ten- 
dency toward alliteration. When I’m writing fiction, 
I weed that out, but I can’t take time when the 
prose is for another purpose. 

Pd like to ask you a favor. The next time you 
have a story ready for me, don’t turn it in. Let it 
cool a few days, then look at it again. It will either 
have gone bad like milk or stale like bread, or it 
will be even better than you thought it was. Or it 
will need a few repairs and another rest and then 
you can test it again. Following this method, you 
will pretty reliably end up with either something to 
junk without regrets or submit without hesitation. 

‘This advice is sound, though I impose it now for 
selfish reasons: yesterday Sam Cassio, who has 
kept his counsel for eleven weeks, delivered me a 
750,000-word novel. 


VEDI NAPOLI E POI MORI 
by 
Jill Fuller 


Once there was a man distinguished by the fear of 
death. Clearly we are all as subject to the fear as to 
the fact, but rarely is it all-pervasive. If it is, we 
characteristically lose our “ability to function,” as I 
believe F. Scott Fitzgerald, the novelist, put it; though 
again it may have been Shakespeare in some such play 
as Hamlet. That is to say we go mad. The man of whom 
I will tell you did not go mad. He did not cease to func- 
tion. Indeed, he functioned rather well. 

He was a man of some accomplishment. He read 


a good deal and was politically well-informed; 
golfed; drank and smoked moderately; he—well, it is 
all so unsatisfactory somehow. I do not see his pic- 
ture shaping before me in these lines. A healthy 
man, healthy. But he was terribly afraid of dying. 

I cannot insist too strongly on the . . . private na- 
ture of that fear. It pushed him to neither of the two 
usual extremes. He did not, on the one hand, im- 
merse himself in automobile racing or alligator wres- 
tling, but nor did he, on the other, remain perpetu- 
ally in bed. 

His naturalness was not an affectation. The man 
who so deeply feared death did not permit that fear 
to intrude upon the proper conduct of his life. It 
might be thought, then, that he had made a thor- 
oughly satisfactory adjustment. 

So great a fear, however, must have some way of 
manifesting itself. Perhaps a more subtle observer 
could have noticed a hint in the cast of an eye, the 
movement of a hand. But I have had to content my- 
self with more immediate evidence: his library, for 
example, filled with hundreds of volumes on the 
topic which so fascinated him. 

He was a methodical man with a keen analytical 
mind. He read thanatopsical literature voraciously, 
in an orderly fashion. There was no approach he did 
not cover thoroughly over the years: religious, philo- 
sophical, psychological, historical, medical. More- 
over, as time and leisure permitted, he sought in- 
struction in languages and technical matters, opening 
his inquiries at continually increasing depth—so that 
where he was originally obliged to take Will Du- 
rant’s word as to what Plato might have to say on 
death, he was later to hear from Jowett or Cornford, 
and finally, however haltingly, from Plato himself. 
Where he had once been obliged to satisfy himself 
with simplified guides, massive medical tomes of the 
most detailed nature were at last open to him. 

My other evidence—my best, perhaps—comes to me 
from the lips of the man himself: As he confessed 
it—no, expressed would be the better word—his fear 
took a special and terrible form. He feared that in 
death he would cease to exist in a very curious 
way, that he would have consciousness of his non- 
existence. 

Of course, there are a host of classic arguments 
which bear on this not uncommon view, serving to 
either comfort or dismiss it. In any case, to so qual- 
ify it as to render it either painless or worthless. 
That none of them had relevance for him, existential 
impact was his phrase, should demonstrate suf- 
ficiently how inexactly the verbal formulation shows i 
what he felt. Nor have I the power to depict the ter- TST 
ror that would seize him when he spoke of it, the K 
only time his fear ever became visible. 

In any case, such moments were of little con- 
sequence, if much account. He conducted his life, as 
I have said, in social fullness, in family happiness, in 
contemplation and study that grew ever broader, 
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deeper, and more profound. It might be thought that 
his obsession would be strictly limiting; but it gradu- 
ally drew in so vast a spread of relevant concerns 
that his life and his library—with the literature of 
death at its core—became a paragon. His nature, al- 
ways agreeable, became exemplary. His company, al- 
ways amusing, became a revelation. I liked to sit 
with him, late in the evenings, after his family were 
in bed, and listen to him talk. 


Jill, 

Rather nice. What did Plato say? Philosophy is 
the study of death. Yes, it’s not bad. Sits in the 
mind like a skull in a medieval study. It’s becom- 
ing increasingly clear that you’re a poet, not a 
writer, particularly when you've airbrushed the fat 
away, as here. Theres something in your work that 
makes me begin to feel forgiving toward your 
faults. 

If you want to submit this one to Vendetta, PI 
gladly push it for you. The last issue was domi- 
nated by English majors, and it’s time the writing 
shop made a decent showing. 

Not sure about all the name-dropping. 


Jill, 

Let’s see something else. Nothing in my IN box 
now but Southern Gothic and stream of uncon- 
sciousness. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS 
by 
Jill Fuller 


One day Parker went into town and bought a 
Sony tape recorder, a very large and expensive 
model that could be fitted with arms to hold ten-inch 
reels. He got the arms and the reels and eight hours’ 
worth of mylar tape and set the whole thing up in 
his bedroom with an omnidirectional microphone on 
the night table beside his bed. 

He got into bed and read for a while, then started 
the recorder and switched off the light and settled 
down to sleep. Lulled by the whirr of the reels, 
charmed by the idea that the machine was recording 
the noise it was making, he at last drifted off. 

. By morning, the tape had run through. Parker 
awoke to the sound of it slapping through the 
recording heads. He went into the kitchen and in- 
fused a quart of tea, took it back to his room and 
settled into bed again to listen to the tape. 

The hours went by. For the first hour, there was 
nothing distinguishable save for fifteen or twenty sec- 
onds that might have been snoring. Then, well into 
the second hour, there was snoring, as rhythmic and 
pompous as an actor’s. It gave way to an occasional 
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groan. Then some thrashing noises. Then a horrible 
sound that he realized suddenly was the grinding of 
his teeth. Then more patches of snores and quiet. Fi- 
nally the words came, and Parker grew nervously 
alert. They were muttered and distressed. He heard 
one—“No’—distinctly, but had to stop the tape and 
play back again and again to catch others. He jotted 
them down on a legal tablet. 

Get out. 

Infection. 

Where is the (garbled). 

Furniture. 

Release (or relief). 

Help me. 

That one was repeated, rose to a shout. There was 
no need to use the playback any longer. 

Help me. 

HELP ME. 

HELP ME. 


Jill, 

I can’t tell you how much better I like this story than 
any of your others. It’s spare instead of merely short, 
simply written, and highly charged. In a small space, 
the reader senses the complexity of this man. 

The story is like a gloss on an epigram of 
Nietzsche I’m very fond of: “Have you ever looked 
at your friend’s face when he was sleeping? 
Weren’t you terrified?” Indeed I was. Well done. 

(If I may make a-small suggestion, there is an 
international code for distress, from the French 
maidez, which might make an even better title. 
Though yours works fine for me.) 


Jill, 

We are close to the end of the semester. I don’t 
think you should permit yourself any more of 
these long absences. 


Steve, 

This is a real horror. As chairman of the depart- 
ment, you should be advised of something I missed 
until I reread all of her stories after what hap- 
pened yesterday. I thought each one was “about” 
schizophrenia but I realize now they were merely 
by a schizophrenic. How’s that for a trick ending? 
I feel sick, but I’m a writer, not a doctor. (I sup- 
pose if I were a doctor I wouldn’t drop Freudian 
categories that are probably discredited by now.) 

I know you’re a personal friend of her parents, 
but if you go see them, I don’t think you should 
mention this. And I think maybe, at the very least, 
they ought to get their money back. 


M’aidez. 
Maidez. 
Maidez. 
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by Warren Hinckle 





“What good is freedom of the press 
if there isn’t one?” 


he sixties was the 
decade when the fright- 
ened cry of “Timber!” 
was everywhere in the 
unclean air of publish- 
ing. The flow of com- 
petitive daily newspa- 
pers dried up, and 
magazines great and 
small fell like the trees 
chopped down for the 
paper to print them. 
Now that the flagship 
Life has joined its less- 
ers in the Sargasso Sea 
of bestilled publications, 
some conventional wisdom prevails as to how 
American publishing became trapped in such an 
economic rathole: spiraling production costs, quad- 
rupling postage rates, blood-sucking competition 
for advertising dollars from television, the general 
malaise of the economy, mass circulations sus- 
tained at uneconomical cut rates, the decline of 
print, et cetera. None of these reasons, to my way 
of thinking, explains the big picture. The man 
who, Cassandra-like, doped out what was going to 
happen, long before the casualty lists began to 
mount, was Howard Gossage. Hardly anyone lis- 
tened to him when he was alive and telling why so 
many papers were going to die. Now he is dead, 





and has the small epitaph of having been proved 
right. 

Howard began to formulate his stone heresies, 
centering on the proposition that the reliance of 
publishing upon advertising was umbilic, transi- 
tory, and fraught with peril, in the early sixties. He 
kept it up, and kept increasing the ante, until he 
died in 1969; the decade previous, he had occu- 
pied himself throwing wooden chips in the por- 
ridge bowl of the advertising industry—here a de- 
served kick below the belt at the commission 
system, there a broadside at the billboard industry, 
here again a swipe at Smokey the Bear. 

Howard hated Smokey the Bear. 

Smokey was the American advertising industry’s 
gift to the nation, the symbol of the industry’s 
vaunted “public service” campaign, which had the 
stated purpose of reducing forest fires. Howard was 
aghast at the very idea that the advertising indus- 
try, which was responsible for so much of the glut 
and waste of consumerism and which had made of 
the country one giant depository for throwaway 
products including the automobile, so piously pur- 
ported to be lending a helping hand to Old 
Mother Nature. In fact, Howard said, Smokey the 
Bear was inept and potentially disastrous in his 
job; Gossage had amassed considerable statistics to 
argue that the forests were better off when people 
weren't breaking their matches, as Smokey so often 
told them, because numerous small . forest fires 
were part of the state of nature, and the “improve- 
ment” rendered by the anti-forest fire campaign 
had produced a situation where the forests were 
imperiled by larger and more ruinous “block- 
buster” forest fires. 

“It’s a simple matter of kicking sleeping dogs 
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awake,” Howard would say, when asked the obvi- 
ous by those among the incredulous who could not 
savvy why an advertising man would so con- 
sistently bite the hands that fed him. 

Gossage was a demanding man with a chalky, 
bony face, sunken eyeballs resting cheerily in char- 
coal gray pouches of skin, a magnificently busted 
nose and wild-demon white hair, who chainsmoked 
Gauloises like a Pittsburgh chimney. 

He was the Socrates of San Francisco. The vis- 
iting gauntlet from Tom Wolfe to Terry-Thomas 
came to call on him in the magnificently restored 
old firehouse on Pacific Street that was his place of 
work. Gossage operated the firehouse as if it were 
a French court, and he the captive king. He did 
everything first class—he ate, flew, wrote, talked, 
traveled first class. He believed every man should 
be comfortable while engaging in the necessary 
business of rescuing the world. He was at the time 
as open and innocent as a doe-eyed calf and as 
crafty as a raunchy old owl. Howard was, nomi- 
nally, in the advertising business. That at least was 
how he made his living, but he did it wholly on 
his own terms—first class—and with an originality 
of purpose and imagination that staggered the re- 
dundant minds of his profession. He was the in- 
ventor of Beethoven sweatshirts, the popularizer of 
Irish whiskey in America (he lived for a year in 
County Wicklow to get the taste of his task), and 
sky admiral of the Great Paper Airplane Contest 
of 1967. His commercial outputs gained the rank 
of legend and a raft of copiers because of the 
strength of his stubborn originality. But Gossage 
was forever stirring up the waters that his bread 
was cast upon. He had little use for the advertising 
industry and felt very uncomfortable and apolo- 
getic about doing what he was so damn good at. 

I owe some dues to the tradition of oral history, 
or the memory of Boswell, since although Howard 
talked almost constantly about his media theories— 
at least, he did to me—he rarely got around to 
writing them down, except in bits and pieces, and 
then usually in the self-defeating format of 
speeches to the advertising fraternity, those pearls 
who came to hear Gossage tell them what swine 
they were in much the same way that white liber- 
als, in the halcyon days of the civil rights move- 
ment, would crowd into some Greenwich Village 
arena for the soul-cleansing experience of hearing 
LeRoi Jones tell them they were no good white 
motherfuckers. 

It is accordingly in the nature of things that, al- 
though Howard Gossage was, within his profession, 
perhaps the most famous maverick of recent 
decades, he is known, in Daniel Boorstin’s phrase, 
“for his well-knowness.” Very few souls, except 
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those of us who lived the hurricane experience of 
being close to him, know what he really thought. 
That wealth should, I think, be shared. 

Gossage’s postulate was based, as with so many 
things he did, on a great line: “What good is free- 
dom of the press if there isn’t one?”—a quotation 
Gossage made up, but laid the authorship on A. J. 
Liebling. The quotation has a no doubt unprece- 
dented use in the threnody of dead publications, or 
those about to die. Whenever Gossage employed 
these words, usually on the occasion of a publica- 
tion’s passing, he attributed them to the late Lieb- 
ling, long The New Yorkers resident bird dog of 
the press. Although Liebling never said that, it 
sounded like something he might have said, and 
that was good enough for Howard. “Otherwise, Pd 
be in the position of quoting myself,” he said once, 
when I asked him why. (The attributing of bright 
things they were supposed to have said to people 
who had not in fact said them was one of his fa- 
vorite pastimes. The definition of a consultant as a 
man who borrows your watch to tell you what 
time it is, and then charges you for it—I have 
heard him credit, on separate occasions, to three 
different friends, advertising man Carl Ally, Gerry 
Feigen, and the late Nick Samstag, a valued co- 
conspirator.) 

Howard believed that publishers had become 
quite piggish about Freedom of the Press, which 
they interpreted wholly as the freedom to publish. 
But, he argued, there was also such a thing as 
Freedom of the Press for the Reader. Nobody 
thought much about that, especially the readers, 
who were largely unaware that their Freedom of 
the Press had been taken from them by the club- 
bish and ill-starred reliance of almost all publishers 
upon advertising revenues to sustain life. or, con- 
versely, bring on death: 

“In this century we have seen effective control of 
our press shift from the public, for whom it pre- 
sumably exists, to the advertiser, who merely uses 
it to sell wares to the public.” 


ell, Herr Doktor Goss- 
sage, ist dot not ap- 
parantk?” I once heard 
a German advertising 
man (West Germany, of 
course) ask the Master. 
“No!” said Gossage, 
leaping to his feet, eyes 
flashing, arms waving, 
his shock of white hair 
flowing back like an un- 
raveling turban. “No!” 
he said in his magnifi- 
cent stammer, the words 
coming out hyphenated, 
slowly, as in water tor- 
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ture. “No, bu-buu-buddy, it’s not ap-par-ent—it’s 

ob-vi-ous, and that’s one hell of a big difference!” 

What was obvious to Howard had aspects of a 
sacred mushroom. He had an uncanny ability to 
see the obvious before anyone else, although not in 
the usual fashion of the self-deprecatory clap on 
the head: “Mon Dieu! All this time the letter was 
here on the sideboard!!” Gossage didn’t merely see 
some pedestrian fact, such as the emperor having 
no clothes on, but rather some cosmic truth, a sud- 
den blinding wisdom about the way things were 
that made everything else, related and interrelated. 
make some sort of grand, organic sense. 

So it was with what Gossage saw as obvious 
about advertising, which was not just the truth 
about advertising but about communications. 
which was more than about communications: it 
had really to do with man’s plight and man’s fate, 
linked in so many ways to the definition and ex- 
change and clash of ideas that was communica- 
tions before the tinkerers and landlords and pol- 
luters of the media had at it. . . 

The German advertising man said he did not 
understand. No wonder, said Gossage, explaining 
the man’s own incomprehension to him, “Loo-oook 
at it this way, bu-buu-buddy, we don’t know who 
discovered water, but we're pretty sure it wasn’t a 
fish.” That was another of Gossage’s favorite quo- 
tations, a line of absolutely Delphic ambiguity. It 
came from his McLuhan Period, when he was 
schlepping McLuhan around the country, in- 
troducing him as Mohammed to his friends ruling 
the media mountains. Gossage was always kind of 
translating for the potty prophet. “What Marshall 
means by all that is this... .” But a lot was 
added in the translation, and McLuhan would look 
at Gossage like the Mad Hatter peering over the 
tea cup and say, in a voice that was part confused 
innocence, part modest genius, “Gee, Howard, 
that’s exactly what I meant when I wasn’t saying 
it.” 

The fish-didn’t-discover-water line Gossage, after 
his fashion, occasionally credited to McLuhan, 
when the great man was in need of explanation, 
but the more frequent quotee was Father John 
Culkin, then a Jesuit and a McLuhanite, now an 
ex-Jesuit but I suspect still a McLuhanite. Culkin 
may even have said that, but primary authorship 
was as difficult to trace in quotations favored by 
Gossage as the authorship of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
At any rate, what Gossage told the German, cour- 
tesy of the Jesuit, was that it was no wonder he 
knew zilch about what advertising really was, since 
he was in it: “You become aware of your environ- 
ment only when you, somehow, get outside of it,” 
he maintained. 

The process, or posture, by which one could see 
one’s own environment, or profession, or country, 
for what it really was—the fish looking in from out- 
side the fish bowl—Howard called “extra-environ- 
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mental” perception. That is the way a person 
oblivious to, or not conditioned by, his surround- 
ings would see things. This intuitive capacity he 
explained by analogy to the color-blind aerial ob- 
servers recruited during World War II because 
their color blindness enabled them to see things 
which were camouflaged to normally sighted eyes; 
Gossage thought it marvelous that these guys would 
look down at a quite ordinary stretch of landscape and 
say, “Hey, there’s a gun emplacement!” 
My faith in the obvious was never quite as 
strong as Howard’s, so I saved these notes, taken 
from the Gossage, for a 
syllabus of errors, suit- 
able for tacking on the 
front door of the cathe- 
dral of Madison Ave- 
nue. 


Ithough most of us ac- 
cept advertising as some 
sort of providential 
clock, taking its tick- 
tock from whatever 
deity governs the mar- 
ket economy, the fact is 
that advertising is rela- 
tively a Johnny-come- 

j _— lately. It did not exist in 
the mass-market form that we know much before 
World War I, and did not exist in any form at all 
before the late nineteenth century. 

But before advertising, there were newspapers 
and magazines. They were very much as we know 
them today, except of course that the pages were 
filled with news instead of paid hustle. Since they 
had almost no other source of revenue, the publi- 
cations of that time lived or died by the reader’s 
penny spent, and charged an honest price; if a 
publication cost five cents to produce, you can bet 
a publisher charged at least five cents for it, and 
hoped like hell that what his paper had to say was 
interesting enough to get enough people to pony 
up their nickels. It is no coincidence that the great 
muckraking magazines of American legend flour- 
ished under these game conditions: he who pays 
the piper calls the tune, and the only paymaster 
was their readers, who apparently liked what the 
muckrakers were playing. 

If this was publishing’s state of nature, advertis- 
ing was its original sin. With the growth of con- 
sumer advertising early in this century, publishers 
found themselves in the sudden happy situation of 
getting income from both ends; and they enjoyed 
that mightily, as one will gravy. 

At a point uncertain in time but no later than 
the flapper days of the post-World War I period, 
publishers took the fatal bite from the apple. 
Faced with rising costs, most publishers decided 
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not to risk losing circulation by raising the price 
per copy accordingly. This decision was dictated by 
elemental greed, not. charity toward the penny- 
pinching reader; the way publishers figured it, they 
could get more money from advertisers the more 
readers they had, so what the hell, why antagonize 
the customers when the advertisers were footing 
the bill? 

“Well,” said Gossage, “that tore it.” The day a 
reader paid five cents for a publication that cost 
six cents to produce was the day, by Gossage’s cal- 
culation, that he lost his economic. freedom of the 
press. 

Publishers soon became so hooked on the gravy 
of advertising that they could not do without it 
and, the first junkies, took to junk mail, discov- 
ering that they could “buy” readers, that is, build 
up circulation, simply by lowering the subscription 
price, making it a loss leader while getting a hand- 
some return from the advertisers—while it lasted. 

The reader has paid dearly for all this. For one 
thing, he suffered the ultimate indignity that West- 
ern society can bestow upon its members: he be- 
came a consumer. The word “consumer” is another 
cigarette burn in the tablecloth of the English lan- 
guage that we can trace to the chain smokers of 
Madison Avenue. When advertisers speak of con- 
sumers they think they mean people, but they 
don’t. What they call a consumer is, by Gossage’s 
definition, “an anthropomorphic being designed to 
use whatever it is you have to sell—it will therefore 
be a grotesque on the order of the monsters of 
Hieronymus Bosch or Artzybasheff: all mouth or 
belly, but, in these days of automatic drive, just 
one foot.” 

For a second thing, the cheaper that publications 
were priced, the fewer of them there were. Publica- 
tions died right and left without regard to the fact 
that their subscribers were loyally paying their 
bills, or that their readers actually liked them. A 
newspaper reader who pays a dime for a paper 
that actually costs thirty-five cents to produce is 
being subsidized, and has as much to say about 
whether his favorite paper will live or die as he 
did about ending the war in Vietnam. Gossage’s 
favorite illustration of the utter madness of pub- 
lishing economics was that a newspaper or maga- 
zine was the only consumer product, from bubble 
gum to bras, where the selling price had no rela- 
tion to the actual cost of production. It costs less, 
for instance, to have a magazine delivered at home 
than it does to buy it in the store; try that with 
milk. 

Naturally, advertisers want to reach as many 
people as possible, but not necessarily in as many 
publications as possible. That can be rather ex- 
pensive in, say, a town with six daily newspapers. 
Both wasteful duplication and angst about making 
the right choices among the six papers would be 
eliminated if there were only, say, two daily news- 
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papers. The advertisers could reach everybody who 
read the papers in those two, saving the expense 
and bother of the other four. 

Since Gossage began preaching his Apocalypse 
in the early sixties, a veritable armada of news- 
papers and magazines has gone down with circula- 
tions intact, so there is demonstrably something to 
what he said. 

The way Gossage figured it, “People don’t read 
ads; they read what interests them, and sometimes 
it is an ad.” Similarly, there is only one process of 
the flow of ideas and exchange of information— 
“communications.” which includes newspapers, ra- 
dio, magazines, television, billboards, and what- 
ever—and it is that entire process of information 
and mass education that advertising. in Gossage’s 
phrase, has firmly by the sweetbreads. 

Whether advertising doesn’t want or shouldn't 
have such power over the press is immaterial. The 
fact is that it has it, and Gossage’s singular contri- 
bution to the pole-axed discussions of the narco- 
leptic state of the mass media was to raise original 
questions about the responsibility that is implicit in 
such enormous power. It is a question that is 
largely ducked in the more popular critiques of the 
media; when Spiro Agnew opened fire at the East- 
ern Establishment types conducting the press ac- 
cording to their own tunes, it is doubtful he was 
thinking of the media buyers of Madison Avenue, 
who not only pay for the orchestra and the sheet 
music, but also subsidize the audience. 


dvertising is generally 
assumed, even by its 
critics, to be necessary 
to the economy. Howard 
Gossage found that a 
highly questionable and 
undifferentiated as- 
sumption. “That's a 
crock of sour owl shit,” 
was how he put it, 
with uncharacteristic 
brevity. Although apol- 
ogists for advertising 
say that it makes the 
wheels go round, Gossage maintained that most 
advertising merely makes some wheels go round, 
and pretty dinky wheels at that. The way he totted 
it up, over half of national advertising goes for 
items which account for barely 5 percent of the 
Gross National Product, and perhaps 2 percent of 
the labor market: bulwarks of a strong and free 
economy such as breakfast cereals. soaps, cosmet- 
ics, hair oils, toothpastes, deodorants, smokes, and 
booze. Taking television by itself. the figures are 
even more striking: fully two-thirds of television 
advertising is in those and kindred categories of 
fee-fo-fum. 
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“Viewed in its entirety, advertising is a sev- 
enteen-billion-dollar sledgehammer to drive a 
forty-nine-cent thumbtack,” said Gossage. 

The constitutional guarantee of freedom of the 
press from government control tends to obscure 
other incursions that can equally limit the citizen’s 
plurality of choice and content, and are therefore 
just as dangerous. That these incursions are eco- 
nomic rather than -political makes them much 
harder to recognize, Gossage said, since politics is 
a bad word, but economics is a nice word. But Star 
Trek fans and other bereaved deprived of their fa- 
vorite programs know there is an unseen Evil 
Hand at work. It is hard to conceive of television 
being such a mishmash if programs were not de- 
signed primarily to be attractive advertising “buys” 
geared to reach the largest gluttonous mass of un- 
blinking consumers. 

Howard believed in the power of analogy as a 
talisman which would ward off any lack of com- 
prehension of his theories. He was constantly 
bualding..claborate analogy-castles in the sky, and 
nome was more elaborate than his ultimate analogy 
of the process by which advertising shapes the con- 
tent of the media it controls. 

What has happened to television, he said, is 
what would happen to football if the hot dog ven- 
dors took over the game. 

Gossage insisted that a good analogy should be 
capable of “being engraved on the head of a ten- 
milligram Dexamyl tablet.” This one is -a little 
longer than that. 


THE Hot DoG ANALOGY 
by Howard Luck Gossage 


(As told, at least one hundred times, to Hinckle) 


Hot dogs are nice, but they are not the reason 
people go to the stadium. They go to see the game, 
but as long as they are there, why not have a hot 
dog? 

That is also, somewhat, the operating principle of 
commercial television. Once the crowd is there to see 
the show, you also sell them something. 

However, to get the big picture about television, 
you have to reverse the analogy. Suppose that the 
proceeds from hot dog sales were greater than ticket 
receipts. Moreover, hot dog-wise it is more profitable 
to have a full stadium, even if you have to let 
spectators in for nothing, or at greatly reduced ad- 
mission, than to charge full admission to a smaller 
crowd. of die-hard fans, who are the only ones who 
regularly show up when the home team is on a los- 
ing streak, anyway. 

This would shortly affect the complexion of the 
audience, and eventually the game, because it’s never 
quite the same thing when you get it free, and the 
type of people who are willing to pay for their plea- 
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sure expect a different quality of show than those 
who get it on the cheap. But as we are now only in- 
terested in numbers, things would be going along fa- 
mously; the stadium is packed and the bleachers 
happy, even though by getting in for free the specta- 
tors have been demoted from fans`to potential hot 
dog consumers. 

Now, along comes that old spoilsport, economics. 
High football production costs make it necessary to 


vinbring in more money, and, as it is impractical to call 


in the Pinkertons to bust up the players’ union, in- 
creased volume is the only answer to the profits to 
which you have become accustomed. However, once 
the spectators have become accustomed to seeing 
games for nothing, you certainly.can’t expect them 
to pay. The only thing to do is to sell more hot 
dogs. 

The simplest marketing solution is to create ten- 
minute intermissions between quarters, on top of the 
traditional half-time break, so the fans can better 
stretch their pocketbooks and hear their stomachs 
growling. But, so as not to extend the game so much 
that it runs over into the game which immediately 
follows in the same stadium—the late game—five 
minutes are chopped off each period. 

So spectators wander in and out the open gates 
with varying degrees of interest; and sometimes 
hardly anybody is interested, even for free; atten- 
dance dwindles. To cope with that, the games that 
pull the biggest and most enthusiastic crowds are 
studied for their successful formats. Soon, all games 
are alike—including a mandatory five interceptions, 
one bloody field free-for-all, and an upset victory in 
the last ten seconds by a forty-yard pass or seventy- 
yard run, interchangeable so the suspense does not 
become monotonous. 


Thus, football would be a sort of open-air televi- 
sion; the analogy wasn’t perfect, Howard admitted, 
because if you wanted to escape the hot dog ven- 
dors during intermissions you had to walk a half 
mile to the bathroom. 

Gossage developed this thought while lecturing 
as a visiting professor at Penn State in 1962. When 
he expounded at his usual length about it, he inev- 
itably got into a discussion of the “rights” of ad- 
vertisers versus those of the spectators. One insis- 
tent co-ed, like the dreadful little girl who recited 
to a captive Lewis Carroll during a long carriage 
ride the entire text of The Hunting of the Snark, 
kept arguing that advertisers had the right to con- 
trol what was on television, because after all, they 
paid for it. Howard asked her if she thought that 
hot dog vendors had the right to control the uni- 
versity’s football games. “Of course,” she said, “if 
they paid my way in.” 

When Gossage got annoyed his stammers came on 
like jackhammers, his spectacles would perch up on 
the edge of his nose—an epic, beat-up nose that sug- 
gested the bumps and grinds and contours of a 
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freeway interchange collapsed in an earthquake. 

“But what right have they got to pay your way 
in?” he fumed. “Whose football game is it? Whose 
stadium is it? Whose university is it? Its yours. It 
doesn’t belong to the hot dog vendors, it belongs to 
you; and so do our communications media.” 

Broadcasting is most arguably a public utility, 
using as it does the public air for private profit; 
but Howard was upset that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, while accepting this proposi- 
tion to the extent of regulating broadcasting license 
applications, shied from the even more basic issue 
of regulating the advertising industry that had more 
control over the content of broadcasting than the sta- 
tion owners or the networks themselves, since Madi- 
son Avenue was paying everybody’s way. 

To the insistent co-ed who argued that advertis- 
ers who pay the piper have the right to call the 
tunes Lawrence Welk plays, Gossage’s reply was: 
Baloney—advertising got itself into that position by 
default, and it was a default that had become self- 
perpetuating. It had been that way for so long that 
people just didn’t realize it could be any other 
way. Yet the day was long past when anyone 
would argue that any private industry, such as 
electricity or transportation or telephones, could do 
what it wanted with a public necessity, or neces- 
sary public convenience, that it wholly controlled; 
but only Gossage thought of communications, and 
advertising, in the same way. 


ossage had the sauce to 
tell the advertising in- 
dustry that it had the 
responsibility to inform 
the public just what ter- 
rible shape the mass 
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flocking to the happy land of television at the ex- 
pense of the mass magazines they had helped 
create, Gossage told them they were little better 
than murderers, and not even mercy killers: in 
league with greedy publishers, ad men had gotten 
the reading public hooked on cheap magazines, 
which meant there were fewer magazines, with less 
difference between them—and now they were kill- 
ing the publications that they had artificially kept 
alive, pulling the plug from the kidney machine, 
without so much as a tip of the hat to the wid- 
owed reading public. The least the advertising in- 
dustry could. do, Howard said, was to tidy up the 
graveyard and attempt to put American publishing 
back in the more or less healthy state it was in be- 
fore Madison Avenue subverted it. 

Gossage had harsher readjustments to suggest 
for the nation’s favorite whipping boy, television, 
which ill-used the same air space. Since the televi- 
sion channels were owned by the citizens, and the 
owners were merely licensed to operate them in 
the public interest, who was it who said the sta- 
tions ever had the right to interrupt programs with 
commercial announcements, which could just as 
well be bunched between programs while people 
went to the bathroom? It was only that the consid- 
erable profits of the stations were even more con- 
siderable that way, and they did it only because 
they got away with it—more precisely because the 
FCC let them get away with it. 

As it was inconceivable that a good newspaper 
or magazine would allow an advertiser to sponsor 
its articles, so, Gossage argued, it should be with 
television—advertisers should take pot luck as to 
when and where their TV spots ran, somewhat 
along the lines of the system operative on the 
English commercial channels, where ads are 
grouped on a rotating basis between programs and 
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and connivance with, 
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| advertising. Instead of 
| running all those “pub- 
lic service” ads in favor 
à| of U.S. Savings Bonds, 
| or coming out four- 
_| square against forest 
\ fires, Howard wanted 
= the ad boys to mount a 
massive campaign to get the price of newspapers 
and magazines up to a realistic, fair figure (and to 
get overinflated circulations, accordingly, down). 
Gossage even invented a catchy, advertising-type 
name for it: Pay Reading. “We have to put over 
the idea that a newspaper is worth at least as 
much as a package of cigarettes,” he often said. 
Throughout the sixties, when advertisers were 
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That was the type of thing Gossage used to tell 
advertising men; it is little wonder they didn’t lis- 
ten. He tried to explain to the lords of advertising 
that reform was in their own self-interest, that so 
many lousy ads cluttering up the tube was counter- 
productive for their clients, that people were 
turned off by advertising domination, that Madison 
Avenue should renew itself by strangling the 
golden calf; but his fellow hot dog vendors didn’t 
listen to that, either. 

At times, when he would get discouraged, Gos- 
sage would look out the window at a gray San 
Francisco day, his eagle face wrinkled up in a 
frown, and say, “To explain responsibility to ad- 
vertising men is like trying to convince an eight- 
year-old that sexual intercourse is more fun than a 
chocolate ice cream cone.” [J 
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A story by Elizabeth Spencer 


alone for the first time. I hadn’t started to 

school yet, and he had finished it so long ago 
it must have been like a dream of something that 
was meant to happen but had never really come 
about, for I can remember no story of school that 
he ever told me, and to think of him as sitting in a 
class equal with others is as beyond me now as it 
was then. I cannot imagine it. He read a lot and 
might conceivably have had a tutor—that I can 
imagine, in his plantation world. 


[ was a Sunday like no other, for we were there 


But this was a town he’d finally come to, to stay ` 


with his daughter in his old age, she being also my 
mother. I was the only one free to be with him ail 
the time and the same went for his being with 
me—we baby-sat one another. 

-But that word wasn’t known then. 

A great many things were known, however: 
among them, I always had to go to Sunday School. 

It was an absolute ‘that the whole world . was 
meant to be part of the church, and if my grand- 
father seldom went, it was a puzzle no one tried to 
solve. Sermons were a fate I had only recently got 
big enough to be included in, but Sunday School 
classes had had me enrolled in them since I could 
be led through the door and placed on a tiny red 
chair, feet not even at that low height connecting 
to the floor. It was always cold at the church; even 
‘in summer, it was cool inside. We were- given pic- 
tures to color and Bible verses to memorize, and at 
the end a colored card with a picture of Moses or 
Jesus or-somebody else from the Bible, exotically 
bearded and robed. 

Today I might not be going to Sunday School, 
and my regret was only for the card. I wondered 
what it would be like. There was no one to bring it 
to me. My mother and father were not even in 
town. They had got into the car right after break- 
fast and had driven away to a neighboring town. 
An aunt by-marriage had died and they were go- 
ing to the funeral. I was too little to go to funerals, 
my mother said. 

After they left I sat on the rug near my grand- 
father. He was asleep in his chair before the. fire, 
snoring. Presently, his snoring woke him up. He 
cut himself some tobacco and put it in his mouth. 


“Are you going to Sunday School?” he asked me. 
“I can’t go there by myself,” I said. “Nobody said 
I had to take you,” he remarked, more to himself 
than to me. It wasn’t the first time I knew we were 
in the same boat, he and I. We had to do what 
they said, being outside the main scale of life 
where things really happened, but-by the same to- 
ken we didn’t have to do what they didn’t say. 
Somewhere along the line, however, my grand- 
father had earned rights I didn’t have. Not having 
to attend church was one; also, he had his own 
money and didn’t have to ask for_any. 

He looked out the window. 

“It’s going to be a pretty day,” he said. 

How we found ourselves on the road downtown 
on Sunday morning, I don’t remember. It was as 
far to get to town as it was to get to church, 
though in the opposite direction, and we both must 
have known that, but didn’t remark upon it as we 
went along. My grandfather walked to town every 
day except Sunday, when it was considered a sin 
to go there, for the drugstore was open and the 
barbershop, too,.on occasions, if the weather was 
fair; and the filling station was open. My parents 
thought that the drugstore had to be open but 
should sell drugs only, and that filling stations and 
barbershops shouldn’t open at all. There-should be 
a way to telephone the filling station in case you 
had to have gas for emergency use. This was all 
worked out. between them. I had often heard them 
talk about it. No one should go to town on.Sun- 
day, they said, for it encouraged the error of ‘the 
ones who kept their places open. 


M grandfather was a very tall man; I had 
j to reach up to hold his hand while walk- 
ing. He wore dark blue and dark gray 
herringbone worsted suits, and the.coat flap was a 
long way up, the gold watch chain almost out of 
sight. I could see his walking cane moving opposite 
me, briskly swung with the rhythm of his stride: it 
was my companion. Along the way it occurred to 
me that we were terribly excited, that the familiar 
way looked new and different, as though a haze 
which had hung over everything had been 
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whipped away all at once, like a scarf. I was also 
having more fun than Id ever had before. 

When he came to the barbershop, my grand- 
father stepped inside and spoke to the barber and 
to all who happened to be hanging around, 
brought out by the sunshine. They spoke about 
politics, the crops, and the weather. The barber 
who always cut my hair came over and looked to 
see if I needed another trim and my grandfather 
said he didn’t think so, but I might need a good 
brushing; they’d left so soon after breakfast it was 
a wonder I was dressed. Somebody who’d come in 
after us said, “Funeral in Grenada, ain’t it?” which 
was the first anybody had mentioned it, but I 
knew they hadn’t needed to say anything, that ev- 
erybody knew about my parents’ departure and 
why and where. Things were always known about, 
I saw, but not cared about too much either. The 
barber’s strong arms, fleecy with reddish hair, 
swung me up into his big chair where I loved to 
be. He brushed my hair, then combed it. The great 
mirrors sparkled and everything was fine. 

We presently moved on to the drugstore. The 
druggist, a small, crippled man, hobbled toward us, 
grinning to see us, and he and my grandfather 
talked for quite some time. Finally my grandfather 
said, “Give the child a strawberry cone,” and so I 
had it, miraculous, and the world of which it was 
the center expanded about it with gracious, silent 
delight. It was a thing too wondrous actually to 
have eaten, and I do not remember eating it. It 
was only after we at last reached home and I en- 
tered the house, which smelled like my parents’ 
clothes and their things, that I knew what they 
would think of what we had done and I became 
filled with anxiety and other dark feelings. 

Then the car was coming up the drive and they 
were alighting in a post-funeral manner, full of 
heavy feelings and reminiscence and inclined not 
to speak in an ordinary way. When my mother put 
dinner in order, we sat around the table not saying 
very much. 

“Did the fire hold out all right?” she asked my 
grandfather. 

“Oh, it was warm,” he said. “Didn’t need 
much.” He ate quietly and so did I. 

In the afternoons on Sunday we all sat around 
looking at the paper. My mother had doubts about 
this, but we all indulged the desire anyway. After 
the ordeal of dressing up, of Sunday School and 
the long service and dinner, it seemed almost a 
debauchery to be able to pitch into those large 
crackling sheets, especially the funny papers, which 
were garish with color and loud with exclamation 
points, question marks, shouting, and all sorts of 
misdeeds. My grandfather had got sleepy before 
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the fire and retired to his room while my mother 
and father had climbed out of their graveside feel- 
ings enough to talk a little and joke with one an- 
other. 

“What did you all do?” my mother asked me. 
“How did you pass the time while we were 

one?” 

“We walked downtown,” I said, for I had been 
laughing at something they had said to one an- 
other and wanted to share the morning’s happiness 
with them without telling any more or letting any 
real trouble in. But my mother was on it, quicker 
than anything. 

“You didn’t go in the drugstore, did you?” 

I looked up. Why did she have to ask? It wasn’t 
in my scheme of thinking about things that she 
would ever do so. My father was looking at me 
now, too. 

“Yes, ma’am,” I slowly said. “But not for long,” 
I added. 

“You didn’t get an ice cream cone, did you?” 

And they both were looking. My face must have 
had astonishment on it as well as guilt. Not even I 
could have imagined them going this far. Why, on 
the day of a funeral, should they care if anybody 
bought an ice cream cone? 

“Did you?” my father asked. 

The thing to know is that my parents really be- 
lieved everything they said they believed. They be- 
lieved that awful punishments were meted out to 
those who did not remember the Sabbath was 
holy. They believed about a million other things. 
They were terribly honest about it. 

Much later on, my mother went into my grand- 
father’s room. I was silently behind her, and I 
heard her speak to him. 

“She says you took her to town while we were 
gone and got an ice cream.” 

He had waked up and was reading by his lamp. 
At first he seemed not to hear; at last, he put his 
book face down in his lap and looked up. “I did,” 
he said lightly. 

A silence fell between them. Finally she turned 
and went away. 

This, so far as I know, was all. 

Because of the incident, that certain immunity of 
spirit my grandfather possessed was passed on to 
me. It came, I think, out of the precise way in 
which he put his book down on his lap to answer. 
There was a lifetime in the gesture, distilled, and I 
have been a good part of that long, growing up to 
all its meaning. 

After this, though all went on as before, there 
was nothing much my parents could finally do 
about the church and me. They could lock the 
barn door, but the bright horse of freedom was al- 
ready loose in my world. Down the hill, across the 
creek, in the next pasture—where? Somewhere, cer- 
tainly: that much was proved; and all was differ- 
ent for its being so. 


GOOD-BYE, 
EDMUND WILSON 








by Frederick Exley 


“In the end, at Talcottville, New York, 
Wilson couldn’t flee that America with 
which he had been on distressing terms 
for so long; in the name of progress, a 
concept he deplored, that America had 
brought its earthmovers and concrete 

within spitting distance of his doors.” 


oonville, New York, lies in the northernmost 

part of Oneida County. Across the street 

from Kramer’s Pharmacy, only paces to the 
northeast, sits the lovely, white-columned, lime- 
stone Hulbert House, the hundred-and-sixty-year- 
old hotel I have, in fantasies of affluence, dreamed 
of buying, restoring to some kind of rustic splendor 
(four-poster beds, Boston rockers, Franklin stoves, 
and pine washstands with basins of milk glass), 
settling down (doubtless with my writing tablets 
and vodka bottles) at a great old pine harvest 
table near the mammoth limestone fireplace in the 
bar, and thereupon letting the world go by. And 
the world would go by. 

South of Boonville the main highway, Route 12, 
veers to the east and goes round the village so that 
the travelers only glimpse of Boonville is the 
backs of some shabby clapboarded houses fronting 
the highway at what—because the village is so 
small it might all.be deemed outlying—one hesi- 
tates toxcall “outskirts.” As much as we'd like to, 
we cannot dignify the village with “outskirts.” If, 
however, one bears west and enters the village 
proper and proceeds down Main Street past the 
Hulbert Heuse, he can turn hard right into Schuy- 
ler Street and. in a matter of moments be out of 
Boonville, traveling north on Alternate Route 12D. 
Almost immediately he will have passed into Lewis 
County, then almost as quickly into Talcottville 
where, if he is not speeding to get to Alexandria 
Bay and the Thousand Islands resort area, he will 
be able to see Edmund Wilson’s stone house. From 
the rise on. which the stone house sits, the road 
dips almost immediately, crosses the very narrow 
bridge spanning the Sugar River, then ascends the 
twisting and treacherous northern approach to the 


bridge. If the traveler safely negotiates this unfor- 
tunate twisting rise he comes to Locust Grove and 
Potters Corners (here the road to the west leads to 
Constableville where Wilson often dined at the ho- 
tel in the Parquet Room) and up into Turin where 
Wilson, in the off-season when the skiers weren’t in 
rowdy residence, often drank at the Towpath 
Lodge and chatted with its owners, Klaus and 
Mignonne Heuser. From Snow Ridge one motors 
to Houseville and up into Martinsburg, and then 
begins a miles-long descent into Lowville, the 
county seat of Lewis County, where one again picks 
up the main Route 12 north to Canada. 

Save by natives like myself this alternate route 
isn’t much traveled, and I suspect few have trav- 
eled it for my motive: hoping to see a car in Wil- 
son’s front yard and thereby draw sustenance from 
the knowledge that Wilson was once again in resi- 
dence and still putting down words. To upstaters 
the alternate route—we call it the “high road”—is 
known to be four miles shorter than the main 
highway, and a good deal less patrolled by state 
police. Hence in our journeys to and from Utica, 
to reach the New York State Thruway and “the 
rest of the world,” we feel we can make better 
time on the “high road” and travel with immunity 
from speeding tickets. As I am most familiar with 
the road, I have often traveled it at a lunatic sev- 
enty miles an hour, braking only at the hamlets, at 
the insidious approaches to Sugar River, and at 
Wilson’s stone house. 


n a brilliant blue Sunday morning in early 
July, three weeks after Edmund Wilson’s 
death, I was standing in front of Kramer’s 
Pharmacy in Boonville, and looking across the way 
at “my” hotel, the Hulbert House. At nine-fifteen 
the sun was already relentless, the humidity op- 
pressive, and I was upset by a number of things. 
Driving down from Alexandria Bay I had 
stopped at Wilson’s stone house, empty now, and 
to my sorrow had discovered that Wilson had at 
long last lost his battle with the State of New 
York. For a number of years he had fought the 
State’s attempts to eliminate those treacherous ap- 
proaches to Sugar River. To do so entailed build- 
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ing an elevated widened span across the waters 
and taking a large piece of Wilson’s sloping front 
lawn for the bridge’s southern approach. Wilson 
had retained counsel to put his case. Over the 
years Id read some pieces in local newspapers 


about the controversy, and I had been told by 


John B. Johnson, editor and publisher of the Water- 
town Times, that in a majestic snit Wilson had once 
come to his office and tried to get him to run an edito- 
rial advocating saving the Wilson lawn. I don’t know 
what briefs Wilson’s counsel invoked or the case Wil- 
son put to Johnson. Doubtlessly Wilson had taken the 
position that America On The Move could goddamn 
well stay on the main road where it belonged; prob- 
ably he felt the dollars of the already harassed 
taxpayer were being used to duplicate a perfectly 
good main highway; perhaps Wilson even became 
“chummily provincial” with Johnson by pointing out 
that the alternate route was used only by natives—that 
is, Wilson and the rest of us. 

But Wilson had lost what was perhaps his 
penultimate battle: the state had forced its right of 
eminent domain; and on this hot Sunday morning 
on the soft scarred earth above the Sugar River 
the bulldozers sat at Sabbath idleness. To accom- 
modate the bridge’s southern approach, a large 
section had been taken from Wilson’s front yard. 
The stone house now sat somewhat astonished- 
looking almost atop the highway, and workers had 
built a white cement curb nearly as high as a cot- 
tage’s picket fence on the east and north sides of 
the house. In Upstate, Wilson had rued the hood- 
lum motorcyclists and snowmobilers cutting kitty- 
corner across his yard and ruining his ferns, and if 
for nothing else one had to be grateful that the 
curb would now prevent this. The house looked 
run-down, its trim badly needed painting, and I 
knew if it were to be saved, someone—how I 
wished it could be me!—would have to spend con- 
siderable money and begin immediately. 

From the amount of work already completed on 
the bridge’s approaches and the tons of earth 
moved to support these approaches, it was appar- 
ent that in the last days of his illness Wilson had 
to put up with the noise of the bulldozers. It was a 
pathetic irony that the bureaucracies he had fought 
all his life could not be thwarted in their “mis- 
sions” (what one would have given for his dying 
words on those bulldozers and that white cement 
curb!). In the end, at Talcottville, Wilson not only 
couldn’t flee that America with which he had been 
on distressing terms for so long; in the name of 
progress, a concept he deplored, that America had 
brought its earthmovers and concrete within spit- 
ting distance of his doors. 

In my pilgrimage south to bid Wilson adieu— 
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from what I’d read every other writer in America 
was going to Miami to rub elbows and sip martinis 
with Ms. Steinem and Mr. Mailer and to articulate 
the cause of Senator George McGovern—I’d come 
to Boonville to see Mrs. Mary Pcolar (Puh-KOL- 
lar), Wilson’s last great “passion.” During the week 
Mrs. Pcolar worked at Kramer’s Pharmacy, where 
she’d first met Wilson a dozen years before, and 
she had suggested the drugstore as our obvious 
meeting place. But it was now getting on to nine- 
thirty, she was already half an hour late, I was 
wondering if we’d understood each other correctly, 
and, recalling what the state had done to Wilson’s 
yard, I was growing more restless by the moment. 
To kill time I had bought the New York Times, in 
the book review section Pd read Wilfrid Sheed’s 
nice reminiscence of Wilson; and in the back of 
the review, in “The Last Word,” Wilson had him- 
self been represented by a piece he’d written for 
The New Republic in 1928, “The Critic Who Does 
Not Exist.” In it Wilson had called for some en- 
lightened criticism of contemporary writers, a chore 
that, by the time of his death, he had not under- 
taken for years. It was too hot to read in the car, 
so I sat on the cement steps leading into the phar- 
macy, and when I finished reading these articles 
rose, brushed the dirt from my pants, balanced the 
fat Times on the convex top of a mailbox, and 
placed my elbows on a parking meter and waited. 

Almost everyone who entered the store came out 
with the Sunday newspapers, but only a few had 
the Times, most of them having bought the Rome 
and Syracuse papers and the New York News. One 
woman with LE tags, signifying she was down 
from Lewis County, pulled up and parked, went 
in, and when she came out with the Times, three 
or four crossword-puzzle magazines, and a carton 
of Pall Malls (obviously literate and in for a lei- 
surely day), I said, “There’s a wonderful piece 
about Mr. Wilson on page two of the book sec- 
tion.” Startled, she said, “Pardon?” I repeated my- 
self, adding, “You know, Mr. Wilson—the writer 
from Talcottville.” Let those other jokers worry 
about McGovern, I'd fret about Wilson—I’d be his 
champion! To my embarrassment the woman said, 
“Oh?” Then she giggled self-consciously. In exas- 
peration I walked across the street and watched 
the front door of Kramer’s for Mrs. Pcolar. In Up- 
state, Wilson had included a picture of her, her 
husband George, and her children; I was sure I'd 
have no difficulty recognizing her. 


or the last dozen years of his Talcottville 
life, Mrs. Pcolar, a lovely Hungarian-Ameri- 
can, acted as Wilson’s amanuensis. She was 
his summer secretary. She was his drinking, dinner, 
and movie companion, his occasional chef. Having 
helped him learn Hungarian, she was his teacher. 
She was forever his pupil, Wilson never abdicating 


his role as one-man faculty. She was his “niece” 
Mariska; to her he was Kedves Odin Basci, Dear 
Uncle Edmund. To describe her in Upstate, Wilson 
used the Hungarian ezermester, master of a thou- 
sand arts. Mrs. Pcolar was also Wilson’s concern, 
his “problem,” and in those pages he wrote, “I 
never leave Talcottville nowadays without an un- 
comfortable feeling of never being able to do jus- 
tice to my relation with Mary Pcolar.” 

Most of all Mrs. Pcolar was Wilson’s friend. He 
sent her valentines, in one of which he enclosed a 
handmade black paper butterfly which, when a 
rubber band was wound, was supposed to fly but 
didn’t. In the center of a gilt-framed heart was 
printed, “I declare by this EPISTLE,” and overleaf, 
“That I’m yours should you but whistle!” Beneath 
the verse was a red plastic whistle which didn’t 
work. On her birthdays she received cards. “Happy 
Birthday to someone who’s Tops in my book! !” 
And on opening the card, and in obvious reference 
to Memoirs of Hecate County, “Of course my book 
has been banned in several states.” As he did to 
all of his close friends, he sent her at Christmas 
the booklets of light verse and nonsense he had 
composed and had specially printed for the season: 

A dizzy old duchess named Sarah 

Designed a delightful tiara. 

It was made of live shrimps, 
Alternating with imps, 

Who sometimes tormented the wearer. 

On Mother’s Day he took her and her family to 
dinner at the Fort Schuyler Club in Utica and to 
memorialize the occasion inscribed the menu with 
a suitable sentiment. Wilson wrote her from Well- 
fleet, from Cambridge, from the offices of The New 
Yorker, from Lillian Hellman’s New York apart- 
ment. He wrote from Israel, from Budapest, from 
Paris, and, in the last winter of his life, from Na- 
ples, Florida. On his final visit to Paris he 
petulantly complained to her that he was going to 
stay in his hotel room for the duration of his stay 
because Paris had changed so and the women no 
longer wore “pretty gowns.” From Florida in that 
last winter he wrote that he couldn’t abide being 
around old people. He was seventy-six. As though 
he were a just-published first novelist, he sent Mrs. 
Pcolar Xeroxed copies of reviews of his books with 
arch notations to the effect that the reviewer may 
even have read the book. 


A’ got on toward ten, the sun was becoming 
increasingly merciless, my upper lip was 
coated, and in rivulets perspiration made 
its way down the small of my back. Now certain 
Pd come on the wrong day, I was intently watch- 
ing the front of the store when I detected some- 
thing that stopped my heart. Across the fagade at 
the top of the store was a yellow and red Coke 
sign bearing the name SANFORD DRUGS, and it 
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struck me abruptly that I wasn’t even at the right 
place! Nervously I stepped a few paces down the 
Street to get a different perspective but, sure 
enough, coming out perpendicularly from the Coke 
sign and suspended above the walk was a white 
wooden sign on which in black letters there was 
the legend KRAMER’S PHARMACY. When at almost 
that very moment a profusely apologetic Mrs. Pco- 
lar arrived, I asked her straightaway about the 
store’s dual identity. She laughed and said it had 
been Mr. Wilson’s doing. (Throughout the day 
Mrs. Pcolar was never to refer to him as anything 
but Mr. Wilson: “I never did in life. Why should I 
in death?”) A dozen years before when she’d first 
gone to work for Kramer, he had recently acquired 
the store and, in the interest of a frictionless transi- 
tion and cognizant of how little given to change 
we upstaters are, hed retained the name of the 
previous owner, Sanford. Wilson, however, knew 
Kramer to be the new owner and in his finickiness 
about things being properly named had refused to 
call the store anything but Kramer’s Pharmacy. Mrs. 
Pcolar told Kramer of Wilson’s stolid insistence, 
and in what one suspects was a larksome mood 
Kramer said if it was Kramer’s Pharmacy to Mr. 
Wilson it had indeed to be KRAMER’S PHARMACY; 
hence the new sign appended to the old, a gesture 
whereby Kramer didn’t alienate the old-timers by 
removing Sanford’s name. I love these upstate vil- 
lages and the unreasoning vested interests of their 
inhabitants, and on hearing this I laughed loudly. 

In Alden Whitman’s front-page obituary in the 
New York Times (and what other newspaper in the 
world would have put it there?), he had written 
that Wilson’s marriage to Mary McCarthy had 
“tended to be troubled” and that in the McCarthy 
recollection everything that came under Wilson’s 
hand was shaped into “an authorized version,” not 
entirely excluding Miss McCarthy herself, who had 
in a way become Wilson’s version of her. She was 
to write: “Mr. Wilson said, ‘I think you’ve got a 
talent for writing short stories.’ So he put me off in 
one free room with a typewriter and shut the 
door,” which seemed to me the way “Mr.” Wilson 
had “shut the door” to any further dialogue as to 
what this rather nondescript drugstore on Boon- 
ville’s Main Street should be called. 

Unhappily, and I should have detected as much 
when I noticed that Mrs. Pcolar refused to call him 
anything but Mr. Wilson, I very quickly came to 
understand that, like Kramer’s Pharmacy or Mary 
McCarthy, Mary Pcolar had become Wilson’s au- 
thorized version of her. To escape the heat we had 
gone to Slim’s Restaurant a few doors south on 
Main Street, had slid into a booth facing one an- 
other, and had ordered tea. 

Mrs. Pcolar was a youthful-looking and strikingly 
handsome forty-four, not in the least reticent about 
her age. She had an erect, sturdy bearing, and had 
she not been so oppressively feminine one might 
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have thought her somewhat muscular. Save for the 
graying that would come with age, one was certain 
she'd look as good at sixty-four as she did now and 
not much different now from what she’d looked at 
twenty-four, the kind of woman with whom it would 
be unnerving to grow old. Hence I was surprised to 
learn she had once been fat. “Yes,” she emphasized, 
sensing my doubt as to whether far was quite the 
word. “I was fat, ballooning up. I went to Dr. 
Smith”—the elderly Boonville doctor who’d minis- 
tered to Wilson and had been at his bedside when he 
died—“for some diet pills. He wouldn’t give them to 
me, he brushed me off. He told me I was too good- 
looking and too intelligent to lie around the house all 
day, that my stuffing myself was just nerves, and I 
ought to go to work and the weight would take care 
of itself. So I did. I went to work at Kramer’s. Then I 
met Mr. Wilson.” 

Mary wore her soft hair short, becomingly shorn 
just beneath the ears. It was light brown and wavy, 
attractively tinged with traces of blond coloring. By 
his own account in Upstate, Wilson had once repri- 
manded her for making her hair too blond, which 
he thought unbecoming and cheap, and I smiled 
now to think that even from the beyond Wilson 
was holding dominion over her. There were the 
high, striking, Mongolian cheekbones Wilson had 
remarked, a facial structure inherited from her 
Hungarian ancestors. What Wilson had not cap- 
tured were her eyes. Although small, they were 
beautiful and of a pale blue so luminous they ap- 
peared flecked with a flashing silver quality, an in- 
candescence so disarming that after a time I found 
I could not look steadily at her and rest easy. 

She wore a well-cut sleeveless orange dress, one 
of the new wrinkleless double-knits she’d bought 
for a trip to Budapest, a simple gold bracelet, a 
gold watch, and at the base of her strong columnar 
white throat a gold onyx brooch pinned to her 
dress. The dress had been Wilson’s favorite. “Mr. 
Wilson called it his orange-sherbet dress.” He had 
had his father’s gold-rimmed spectacles fitted with 
his own prescription—“Mr. Wilson called them his 
Ben Franklin glasses”—and whenever she wore the 
dress he’d reach up with his right hand, with exag- 
gerated drama lower the spectacles to the tip of his 
nose, look searchingly over their tops, issue a plea- 
surable “Ahhhh,” and say, “You have on my or- 
ange-sherbet dress.” She had on beige-colored 
shoes with squat blue heels and moccasin-style toes 
about which were decorative little gold chains. 
Even the shoes were Wilson’s doing. Feeling au- 
dacious, Mary had one day worn spiked heels and 
in a huff Wilson had remarked that no, no, they 
would not at all do. Wilson had wanted her to 
wear “pumps.” Mary had almost cried, “But these 
are pumps!” when it occurred to her that Wilson be- 
lieved pumps were necessarily low-heeled or walking 
shoes. “And you never corrected him?” I said, laugh- 
ing. “No one—at least not me—ever corrected Mr. 
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Wilson.” Mary sat pensively. “Besides,” she said, “I 
guess now I'll always think of low-heeled shoes as 
pumps.” “I guess I will, too,” I said. 

I'd asked Mary to tell me about the last days, and 
though I tried to take down most of what she said, I 
found myself, because she was constantly going back 
to those pages, impatiently saying, “Yeah, yeah, but 
Wilson covered all that in Upstate.” Then suddenly I 
discovered what was happening. It wasn’t so much 
Mary’s memory, her intelligence, or her imagination, 
which were all perfectly capable, as the fact that she 
was intimidated by Wilson and felt that her recollec- 
tion of their relationship must necessarily correspond 
with his. Under the distinguished Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux imprint, Upstate had been set forth against 
posterity’s judgment and she did not dare con- 
tradict or elaborate for fear of toying with that 
judgment. 


n May 18, 1972, Wilson wrote Mary the 

last letter he would send to her. It was a 

verification of an earlier telephone call 
from Wellfleet in which he’d designated his arrival 
time on the thirty-first and asked Mary to pick 
him up at the airport. In the letter was a lengthy 
piece on Wilson from England with an accompanying 
caricature depicting him with prominent double 
chins. Wilson was pleased with the caricature, and 
shortly after his arrival he borrowed it back from 
Mary to show to someone else, promising to return it, 
but Mary was never to see it again. 

Recently, direct flights from Boston to Utica had 
been canceled and to his chagrin Wilson had had 
to fly to Syracuse. As it would do for twenty-two 
days of June, before and after both his death and 
Hurricane Agnes, the rain came in squalls the day 
of Wilson’s arrival and his flight was put for some 
time in a holding pattern over Syracuse while 
Mary waited uneasily below in the terminal. At the 
announcement that the plane was at last landing, 
Mary ran to the parking lot and moved her car 
close to an exit to prevent Wilson’s getting wet. 
When she returned to the disembarking ramp she 
found him waiting nervously in his wheelchair at- 
tended by a porter. He was dressed in his usual 
brown pinstriped suit, long-sleeved white shirt, and 
dark, patterned tie. On his lap he held a very Brit- 
ish, scruffy, and torn mackintosh, and on his head 
he wore his wide-brimmed and floppy felt hat that 
might once have been beige but was sweat- and 
finger-stained now to a dark color. He had two 
pieces of old leather luggage, brown with straps 
and gilt-initialed EW, one stuffed with clothes, the 
other bulging with manuscripts and books. He was 
ready to do “a piece of work.” He had his favorite 
walking stick made from the handle of one of his 
mother’s umbrellas. Whereas years ago Scott Fitz- 
gerald had remarked another stick of Wilson’s as 
an affectation befitting a young Vanity Fair editor 


and dandy about Manhattan, time had done what 
it does: things, as Fitzgerald himself might have 
said, had now “come round” and after half a cen- 
tury Wilson had at last “grown up” to his walking 
stick. 

To Mary’s surprise Wilson sported on his lapel a 
McGovern button. For years Wilson had seemed 
to despair increasingly of political solutions and 
when Mary playfully asked him what the 
McGovern button was all about, Wilson had said, 
“But of course we must all vote for McGovern!” It 
was, Mary said, a trumpeting command issued 
from Olympian heights. 

Mary focused her Instamatic, handed it to the 
porter, asked him to take a picture of Wilson and 
her, and then sidled gingerly up to Wilson’s chair 
and rested her hand palm-down on his shoulder 
while he sat, a fallen, embattled, and tolerant 
eagle. Either because of the poor light or the por- 
ter’s incompetence the picture never came out, and 
Mary was glad for the porter that the camera 
hadn’t been a Polaroid so Wilson could have im- 
mediate evidence that someone had done a bad 
job. Wilson’s much-remarked rudeness to people— 
and on this score Mary insisted he was much ma- 
ligned—was directed mainly to porters, waitresses, 
sales clerks, and other menials, and after she'd 
come to know him she viewed this gruff impa- 
tience as little more than a comically Dickensian 
eccentricity. She said he approached such people in 
a state of heady exasperation, as if, before he even 
made his demands known, he was certain they 
would thwart his simplest needs. A dozen years be- 
fore, he had twice come into Kramer’s Pharmacy 
and without identifying himself had demanded the 
New York newspapers he believed were held in re- 
serve for him. When Mary explained she held no 
newspapers for him, he had literally shuddered 
and left the store in a grandiose huff—the magis- 
terial frustration of the prince fully aware that 
lackeys were conspiring to put him off his day. On 
the third occasion Mary had seen him coming and 
in literal fear had fled to the prescription section at 
the back of the store and asked Kramer to wait on 
him. Afterwards Kramer explained to Mary that 
Wilson was only in the area at certain times of 
year and that as he was a “big man” they best 
make sure he got his newspapers. Shortly there- 
after Mary and Wilson became friendly, she read 
his impressive biographical data in Who’s Who, 
and he asked her to do some part-time typing for 
him. Only recently, he had learned that his plays 
had been translated into Hungarian, and he’d set 
himself the task of learning the language to check 
the translations. When he learned Mary knew 
Hungarian, he was more insistent than ever. 

Some days later, Mary went to the stone house 
to discuss the job further, and when she knocked 
on the door a voice demanded “Who is it?” in a 
tone that suggested is-it-anyone-who-should-be-pre- 
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suming-on-me? When Mary was at last told to en- 
ter, she did so, and to her horror the first thing she 
saw were white hairless bare legs descending the 
staircase. To her immense relief a bathrobe at last 
came into view, followed by the rest of Wilson, un- 
shaven and holding in his hand a tumbler full of 
Scotch. It was ten-thirty in the morning and 
Mary’s worst expectations were being borne out 
(what Mary didn’t learn until later was that Wilson 
had worked all the preceding day and all night, 
which he often did in those days, and was only 
then unwinding and preparing himself for bed). 
When he asked her if she could type and had she 
a typewriter, Mary said she could and she did but 
wasn’t all that sure she wanted to work for such a 
dangerous character. “Dangerous?” Wilson said, 
whereupon Mary asked him what he had to say 
about his four marriages that were known to the 
gossips of Boonville. Wilson had this to say: “I don’t 
recommend it.” And Mary went to work for him. 
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By no means did Mary wish to suggest that Wil- 
son was beyond inflicting hurt, but when he did so 
she came finally to understand it as his way of 
saying, “But you are not living up to my ex- 
pectations—you are not at all being the brilliant 
and stalwart person I know you to be.” 

A few years before, in what one suspects was a 
Pygmalion gesture, he had persuaded her to go to 
Utica College nights to take English and literature 
courses, and to her immense pride she had with 
some finagling persuaded Wilson to come and talk 
with her classmates in a journalism course. At that 
time Wilson was already “the dean of American 
critics,” “the grand old man of American letters”; I 
doubt that he had condescended to have “a dia- 
logue” with students for two decades or more, and 
at his arrival Mary, her classmates, and her teacher 
Dick Costa were all in a state of grand agitation. 
Wilson’s ground rules were simple. The student 
could ask anything he chose, and by the same to- 
ken Wilson could, if he so elected, not answer. For 
most of the evening things went swimmingly. Wil- 
son was charming, witty, brilliant, and direct, and 
he smilingly and tolerantly fended all questions, 
dumb and otherwise. Because Mary saw Wilson 
practically every day, she felt it would be selfish 
and an act of extreme discourtesy to her classmates 
to take any of his time with her own queries, and 
she had not done so until late in the session when 
the questions from the floor appeared to be lag- 
ging. Now Mary could not even recall what ques- 
tion she’d put. What she did remember—what she 
would always remember!—was that the words were 
no sooner out of her mouth than Wilson’s eagle 
eyes beneath his massive hawklike brows narrowed 
furiously, and his forehead bobbed angrily in and 
out at her, the predator signaling imminent attack. 
Wilson said, “Mary! ... you must never ... 
never ask me a question like that again!” 

Afterwards at his house Dick Costa had had a 
party for Wilson and the students, but Mary had 
been so humiliated that she drove straight home, 
weeping as she did so. Wilson had had to stay the 
night at Utica’s Fort Schuyler Club and the next 
day get to Talcottville the best way he knew how. 
When some days later he telephoned Mary he fi- 
nessed the entire episode by ignoring it and in- 
stead inquired if the reason for her absence from 
his presence was illness. But he did apologize in 
the best way he knew how. Ordinarily it was his 
wont to summon by saying, “Come at four—I have 
some typing for you.” On this day he asked if 
Mary might do him the kindness of coming. 


At the Syracuse airport Mary became aware 
for the first time that Wilson’s trip had been 
a stroke either of obstinate courage or of 
foolhardiness. Scorning both her and the por- 
ter’s help, Wilson rose from the wheelchair with 
the aid of his walking stick and with terribly pro- 
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tracted painfulness compounded by excessively la- 
bored breathing made his way into the front seat 
of the car. Mary recalled there was something in- 
decent about his lingering performance. His move- 
ments owned the kind of duality that out of pro- 
priety forced one to look away at the same time 
they held one in thrall. When I asked why Wil- 
son’s wife Elena had permitted him to make such 
a trip, Mary laughed and said that though she 
didn’t know Mrs. Wilson well she had never seen 
anyone prevent Wilson from doing what he 
wanted to do. “He was—” “Spoiled?” I volun- 
teered. “Spoiled!” Mary cried. 

Immediately after his death, obituaries and eulo- 
gies had remarked Wilson’s “stuttering” and 
“funny way of talking,” but Mary chafed at these 
characterizations as wrongheaded. She never heard 
Wilson stutter and his funny way of talking was 
simply that his voice had somewhat “a cooing 
pitch” and he seldom spoke save in grammatical 
sentences, structured paragraphs, and occasionally 
in entire essays. If while having dinner Mary 
should ask him what constituted a good as op- 
posed to a poor wine, there was likely to be an 
egregiously sustained pause before Wilson deliv- 
ered, in toto, a history of the wine-making regions, 
the proper methods for tending the grape, and the 
mean temperatures and moisture amounts needed to 
produce an exemplary bottle of wine. To be Wilson’s 
friend one had of necessity to be his pupil. 

Whenever Mary picked him up at the airport it 
was Wilson’s custom to take her to dinner; and 
even after his near failure to negotiate the front 
seat of the Impala he insisted on abiding by cus- 
tom and stopping at one of his favorite restaurants, 
The Savoy in Rome. Among upstate Italians The 
Savoy has the reputation of making the best gravy 
between the St. Lawrence and New York City, and 
though Wilson abhorred a poorly lighted dining 
room, which The Savoy’s is, he liked what he 
called the “garlic toast,” the marinara gravy, and 
the owner, Pat Destito, who invariably greeted Wilson 
with, “Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” 

With what seemed to Mary a pathetic reluc- 
tance, Wilson on this night set his pride to rest and 
sought her help in getting himself seated at their 
table, then apologized for being too weak to talk. 
No longer were there two preprandial daiquiris, 
with Wilson then switching to double Johnnie 
Walker Red Scotches, followed by a bottle or two 
of Piesporter with the meal. No longer did Mary 
have to caution Wilson about his alcoholic intake— 
to “ration”; he had tacitly taken this upon himself. 
They had a single daiquiri, Mary had scallops, and 
Wilson his “garlic toast” and scrambled eggs and 
marinara gravy. During the meal he perked up 
somewhat and there was a pretense of carrying on 
as usual, an implication that when he was rested 
from his exhausting trip he would as always take 
her to dinner and the movies. He wanted to see 


The Godfather; Mary thought it was being held 
over in Rome and would check on it. By the time 
they reached the stone house at Talcottville, where 
Wilson’s daughter, Rosalind Baker Wilson, greeted 
them from the back porch, they were busy making 
plans for a night on the town. 


ilson’s routine at Talcottville his last two 

weeks was not markedly different from 

that of previous stays. To be sure, he was 
dying; but he’d known that for ever so long and to 
delay that death he had been offered a pacemaker 
for his heart but had scorned it as a wrongheaded 
idea inconsistent with his acceptance of Darwin’s 
theory that nature knows best. A trained nurse, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stabb, attended him three hours in 
the morning and came back to stay on those nights 
when Wilson was feeling even more pain than 
usual. Mrs. Stabb and Wilson had an easy rapport 
and in no time had worked out a ritualistic ex- 
change. She would tell him that having to charge a 
trained nurse’s fee to attend such an exemplary 
and lovable character as he was made her feel a 
thief. “Would you take half?” Wilson would ask. 
Mrs. Stabb would reply, “Would you?” There was 
also the ominous presence of the green oxygen 
bottles that did not go unused. An “emergency” 
telephone had been placed on the card table in the 
northeast downstairs front room in which Wilson 
worked at a window opening to the distant Adi- 
rondacks. Rosalind was staying within easy access 
in a yellow clapboard house a few doors south of 
him. 

During the previous fall in Wellfleet and winter 
in Naples, Florida, Wilson had completed a defini- 
tive edition of his classic To the Finland Station, 
had collected his fourth book of essays to be called 
The Devils and Canon Barham, and had put to- 
gether his assessments of Russian writers from Go- 
gol to Solzhenitsyn, A Window on Russia, in which 
writing on Nabokov he would continue the “feuds” 
by being wrongheaded and almost embarrassingly 
simplistic. At Talcottville he now tried to work 
daily at the memoirs of the twenties he was pre- 
paring for publication in The New Yorker. He had 
an occasional glass of white wine (one likes to 
think of him as “keeping his hand in”), he played 
Ravel on the phonograph, and spent his final days 
reading—doubtlessly through the sound of the bull- 
dozers—a volume of Housman’s Last Poems which 
as a boy he’d given his Aunt Laura. 

On at least two occasions he “did the town.” As 
he promised, he took Mary to dinner at The Savoy 
in Rome, thence to see The Godfather; and in the 
company of his dentist’s wife, his “other girl,” the 
attractive Anne Miller of Lowville, he went to din- 
ner at the Fort Schuyler Club in Utica, thence to 
see The French Connection in that city. Immediately 
struck with the coincidence that these had been the 
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last movies I had seen, I wasn’t surprised to learn 
that the evenings weren’t successful and that Wil- 
son had had difficulty in discovering what was 
happening on the screen (nor was he averse to an- 
noying his neighbors by asking his “dates” aloud!). 
I had seen both movies (a word Wilson abhorred) 
among full-house Saturday evening crowds and 
had understood hardly a word being spoken on the 
screen. I don’t know what it was, but I suspect it 
had something to do with the dialogue and the un- 
derstated sound tracks with which the writers and 
the directors had tried to capture worlds given over 
almost entirely to a kind of sleazy verbal short- 
hand; and I wished I'd had the opportunity to tell 
Wilson that his difficulty wasn’t so much his hear- 
ing or his aging as it was something a good deal 
more profound—the generations at their inevitable 
cross-purposes. 

On the Saturday night before the Monday 
morning of his death, when Mary came to do his 
mail for him, Wilson asked her to go to Boonville 
for his newspapers, some hamburger steak (never 
simply hamburger, always hamburger steak), and 
some Neapolitan—Mary had to settle for black 
raspberry—ice cream for his supper. Mary had 
once chided Wilson for the pretentiousness of call- 
ing good old upstate hamburger “hamburger 
steak,” and he had good-naturedly accepted her 
chiding without rectifying the habit. Later in The 
Devils and Canon Barham, when I read his notion 
that we would have been well rid of our oppres- 
sive Ph.D. system “if, at the time of the First World 
War, when we were renaming our hamburgers Sa- 
lisbury Steak and our sauerkraut Liberty Cabbage, 
we had decided to scrap it as a German atrocity,” 
I realized how much this upstate Hungarian-Amer- 
ican woman, with her high school education, a ma- 
jor in typing, shorthand, and commercial subjects, 
had indeed helped, in some small but significant 
way, to shape and moderate Wilson’s pedantic way 
of thinking. 

On this night Wilson was feeling down. He had 
just learned that the son of his long-time house- 
keeper and friend Mabel Hutchins had had an ac- 
cident with his logging truck outside Syracuse and 
that the early prognosis indicated that he might 
lose the use of his legs. A few years before, Mrs. 
Hutchins’ husband Everett, also a trucker, had 
died of a cerebral hemorrhage shortly after the 
strain of a long and tiresome haul, and in his 
boundless sympathy for the “mechanics” of Lewis 
County Wilson had used the occasion to damn to 
hell and back the capitalist system that demanded 
so much of its workers for so little recompense. He 
had even used the occasion to heap scorn on the 
much-despised Internal Revenue Service bureau- 
cracy, which, according to Wilson, pettily de- 
manded of these drivers receipts from the innu- 
merable stopping places where they drank coffee to 
stay awake, and alive. 
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Surprisingly for one who could “talk” whole es- 
says, Wilson did not trust himself to dictate. In his 
fine, not always legible hand he scribbled his 
manuscripts and letters on lined, yellow, legal-size 
pads and Mary typed from these. Ordinarily when 
she was doing this, Wilson sat slightly behind and 
out of view away from her. When the typewriter 
stopped, thinking Mary unable to decipher a word 
or phrase, he would impatiently say, “What is it?” 
On this day, however, the “watching” and listening 
were reversed. Wilson’s breathing was the most ex- 
cessively labored Mary had ever heard it, her fin- 
gers were constantly freezing in the air above the 
keys, and she found herself repeatedly saying, “Are 
you all right?” The last letter she typed was a note 
to Auden at his home in Austria, a “Dear Wys- 
tan.” Wilson congratulated Auden on the cottage 
he’d been offered by his Oxford college, and told 
him how pleased he was that Auden could live out 
his life comfortably and free from financial anx- 
ieties. 

Unless the financial compensation was com- 
mensurate with the amount of work expended, 
Wilson considered awards little more than patron- 
izing pats on the back, and even if the remunera- 
tion were high he was amused and touched by the 
“prize-longing” he saw among his peers and obvi- 
ously viewed it as a facetious waste of energies 
that might be better put to another “piece of 
work.” On being awarded President John F. Ken- 
nedy’s Freedom Medal in 1963, he wrote this two- 
line missive (and one cannot conceive another 
writer in America answering in the same way, cer- 
tainly not one in trouble with the IRS!) to the 
President of the United States: “I am of course ex- 
tremely appreciative of the award of the Freedom 
Medal. I am sorry that I shall be in Europe in 
September so that I shall not be able to be present 
at the ceremony.” Apparently he was happily una- 
ware that without him there could be no cere- 
mony! As a result President Kennedy sent an en- 
voy to Italy and presented Wilson the award at 
our embassy in Rome. In 1966 a committee of the 
National Book Awards gave him $5000 and a Na- 
tional Medal for Literature for his “total contribu- 
tion” to American literature, but he did not attend 
the ceremony (where some of his peers were 
doubtlessly calling “press conferences” to damn the 
other judges’ choices) and the committee was 
forced to send the check and the medal to the Fort 
Schuyler Club in Utica where with food and wine 
he accepted them among his friends and relatives, 
including Mary Pcolar and his daughter Rosalind. 
Wilson received awards from both the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters and the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters, but in Upstate he 
seemed vague as to what precisely these institu- 
tions were. In 1968 he received from the Aspen In- 
stitute of Humanistic Studies the $30,000 tax-free 
Aspen Award, and for that kind of loot he did 
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condescend to go to Aspen. He never won a Pulit- 
zer, he never won an NBA for any single volume, 
he never won the Nobel (an award given to Sin- 
clair Lewis and Pearl Buck!), and though for the 
amounts of money accompanying the latter he 
probably would have made the trip to Stockholm, 
it is certain he never fretted about not having re- 
ceived it. In Upstate he touchingly relates that the 
last time he saw his friend James Thurber at the 
Algonquin Hotel in New York City, Thurber had 
become “haunted” by the Nobel Prize, and with 
the exiled Russian novelist Aldanov, Wilson had 
used to feel he could see the Nobel hovering be- 
fore Aldanov’s eyes “as if it were the Holy Grail.” 
And Wilson leaves us no doubt as to his droll con- 
tempt for the fatuousness of this kind of yearning. 
Wilson took his philosophy of awards from the ag- 
ing sculptor who in his seventies suddenly found 
himself acclaimed and being rewarded accordingly; 
when asked to account for this abrupt acclaim the 
old sculptor said, “The thing is to outlive the sons 
of bitches.” 


n Monday Wilson was to return to Well- 
fleet. Rosalind was to drive him first to 
Northampton, Massachusetts, where he 
was looking forward to spending a few hours with 
his friend Helen Muchnic, the distinguished critic 
of Russian literature. Mrs. Wilson was to meet him 
there, drive him on to the Cape, and he was 
planning to return to Talcottville later in the sum- 
mer. In Budapest he had come to know a Char- 
lotte Kretzoi, who was now on a grant in the 
States studying American literature, and would 
soon be at the State University College at 
Potsdam. Wilson planned to have Mary drive him 
to Potsdam from Talcottville to visit with Ms. 
Kretzoi. When Mary had finished the Auden letter 
and assured herself she needn’t prepare Wilson’s 
“hamburger steak” (his daughter Rosalind was 
coming to fix it), Wilson and Mary made their last 
good-byes. He meant to tell her the date he’d re- 
turn for his trip to Potsdam but the date eluded 
him. He hesitated for a long time before adding 
the word “until” to the only words that Mary 
would afterwards remember: 
“I shan’t see you again. . . 
Nothing of Edmund Wilson save his ashes ever 
got back to Cape Cod. In the stone house of his 
mother’s forebears he died a few minutes past six- 
thirty on the morning he was to go to Wellfleet. 
Sunday he’d spent a happy day with his Lyons 
Falls friend Glyn Morris, an ordained Presbyterian 
minister who hadn’t for years practiced his calling, 
having forsaken it for a federal job bringing cul- 
ture to the hinterlands. They had gone on a long 
drive through the Lewis County countryside Wil- 
son so loved; they had joked and they had 
laughed. The following morning Wilson had wa- 
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kened before six and had just been asked by his 
nurse, Mrs. Stabb, whether he first wanted his bed 
bath or his breakfast when he began to convulse. 
Mrs. Stabb summoned Rosalind from down the 
street. When she arrived in her night clothes, Wil- 
son was in his chair (ready to do a “piece of 
work”?) and Mrs. Stabb was administering him 
oxygen from one of the green bottles. Rosalind 
then called Dr. Smith in Boonville. Wilson was un- 
conscious when Dr. Smith arrived just before six- 
thirty and he never regained consciousness. 

At three Mrs. Wilson arrived from Cape Cod 
and, as Wilson had specified in his will, a brief 
service was held at six that evening. Only a few 
Talcottville friends and neighbors were invited, his 
dentist Ned Miller and his wife Anne, his nurse 
Mrs. Stabb and her husband, his housekeeper Ma- 
bel Hutchins and her daughter Beverly, Mary and 
George Pcolar, and a few others. The only “liter- 
ary” figure present was the historical novelist and 
neighbor Walter D. Edmonds, accompanied by 
Mrs. Edmonds. A few minutes past six, Rosalind 
Baker Wilson opened the doors to the “long room” 
and said to the mourners, “I think this is all of us. 
We'll not wait for anyone else.” Mary Pcolar was 
struck by how much the phrasing and even the 
tone resembled Wilson’s. In the long room Wilson 
was laid out in his white iron bed—“as though he 
were sleeping”—dressed in his blue pajamas and 
maroon bathrobe. On the nightstand next to the 
bed Rosalind had placed Wilson’s watch and his 
final reading, Housman’s Last Poems. The mourn- 
ers had sent or brought flowers and to these Rosa- 
lind added a bouquet of lemon lilies and bridal 
wreath she had picked the night before. 

Save for one man who broke down, and some 
touch-and-go moments for Rosalind, the ceremony 
was very brief and very controlled. As Wilson had 
requested, his friend Glyn Morris read from the 
first chapter of Ecclesiastes (“I communed with 





mine own heart, saying, Lo, I am come to great es- 
tate, and have gotten more wisdom than all they 
that have been before me in Jerusalem; yea, my 
heart had great experience of wisdom and knowl- 
edge. And I gave my heart to know wisdom, and 
to know madness and folly: I perceived that this 
also is vexation of spirit. For in much wisdom is 
much grief: and he that increaseth knowledge in- 
creaseth sorrow”) and the ninetieth Psalm (“The 
days of our years are threescore years and ten; and 
if by reason of strength they be fourscore years, 
yet is their strength labour and sorrow: for it is 
soon cut off, and we fly away. . . . So teach us to 
number our days, that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom”). Mrs. Wilson blessed herself in the 
old Russian way, Wilson’s body was taken to a 
crematorium at Little Falls, and Mrs. Wilson then 
returned his ashes to Wellfleet. The ceremony on 
Cape Cod was attended by about thirty mourners 
and was made only somewhat more impressive by 
the half-dozen literary figures in attendance: Lil- 
lian Hellman, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Harry Levin, 
Jason Epstein, Roger Straus, Jr., Morley Callaghan, 
Wilson’s friend of fifty years and Weilfleet neigh- 
bor of thirty years. Charles (“Charlie”) Mumford 
Walker, a classical scholar, delivered the briefest of 
eulogies. On finishing, Mr. Walker bowed his head, 
stretched out his arms, and said, “Shalom, dear 
Edmund.” Wilson’s daughters, Rosalind and Helen, 
his son Reuel by Mary McCarthy, and his wife’s 
son Henry, then took turns committing a scoop of 
the Cape Cod sand to the grave. At Talcottville 
Rosalind had unearthed four of Wilson’s much- 
cherished Lady Showyslipper Orchids and she now 
planted these at the graveside. 

Edmund Wilson was no more. In many of the 
eulogies and obituaries it would be noted that 
American letters would never again see his like. 
American letters had of course never seen his 
like before. O 
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D. H. LAWRENCE: THEN, DURING, NOW 


When D. H. Lawrence died in 
1930, his novel Sons and Lovers was 
available in the Modern Library 
edition; but that was nearly it. His 
few zealous followers could find 
worn copies of other works in sec- 
ondhand bookstores, and with luck, 
one could make an under-the- 
counter transaction sometimes for 
Lawrence’s own privately printed 
Florentine edition of Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover, more frequently for 
one of the many pirated editions, or 
one could smuggle a copy home 
from Europe through customs for 
the edification of one’s fraternity 
brothers. Lawrence’s literary reputa- 
tion was at its lowest point. 

The tattered state of his reputa- 
tion then was dramatized by his 
obituary press, which was almost 
universally scurrilous. Only kindly 
E. M. Forster bothered to reply to 
these attacks, writing to The Nation 
and Athenaeum, in part, as follows: 
“Now he is dead, and the low-brows 
whom he scandalized have united 
with the high-brows whom he bored 
to ignore his greatness. This cannot 
be helped; no one who alienates 
both Mrs. Grundy and Aspatia can 
hope for a good obituary Press. All 
that we can do... is to say 
straight out that he was the greatest 
imaginative novelist of our genera- 
tion.” 

A week later, April 5, 1930, a 
challenge was published in the same 
periodical demanding that Forster 
define his terms. And a week after 
that Forster replied to that chal- 
lenge: “Mr. T. S. Eliot duly entan- 
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gles me in his web. He asks exactly 
what I mean by ‘greatest’, ‘imagina- 
tive’, and ‘novelist’, and I cannot 
say. Worse still, I cannot even say 
what ‘exactly’ means—only that 
there are occasions when I would 
rather feel like a fly than a spider, 
and that the death of D. H. Law- 
rence is one of those.” 

Flies: buzzing, annoying, 
relentlessly there, circling about, 
wheeling in and out, free-wheeling, 
avoiding swatters and spiders’ traps 
if possible. 

Spiders: silent, cunning, lurking, 
careful and crafty spinners, great 
trap-builders for flies, not to be 
scorned for their function, perhaps 
praised. 

D. H. Lawrence a fly, T. S. Eliot 
a spider: it would be fun to spend a 
few paragraphs in weaving a web of 
fantasy about that interesting figure 
of speech. Certainly Lawrence and 
Eliot were extreme ideological, even 
biological opposites; enemies, no 
doubt; and certainly Forster, gener- 
ally speaking from the same social 
and literary milieu as Eliot, was 
yet, temperamentally, very different 
from him, much more fly than spi- 
der. But we cannot pursue the fan- 
tasy, since almost at once the fly 
soared free far above the web. 

In the year of Lawrence’s death 
and the year after, Albert & Charles 
Boni reissued many of the novels 
and a few volumes of discursive 
prose in a small printing of a uni- 
form edition. In the early nineteen- 
thirties, still, when the Viking Press 
took over, there was a considerable 


flourish of posthumous publication— 
Apocalypse, Etruscan Places, the first 
volume called Phoenix (hitherto un- 
collected short pieces), the great first 
edition of the Letters, edited by Al- 
dous Huxley and with his beautiful 
introduction, the early uncollected 
stories in the volume called A Mod- 
ern Lover and the late uncollected 
stories called The Lovely Lady. In 
1933 even Eliot, who called Law- 
rence the “almost perfect example 
of the heretic,’ and found in him 
“an incapacity for what we ordinar- 
ily call thinking,” could thaw to the 
extent of saying, “As a criticism of 
the modern world, Fantasia of the 
Unconscious is a book to keep at 
hand and re-read.” Anyone who 
knows this book knows, too, that 
this is intensely ambiguous praise; 
what Eliot probably meant was that 
the book in itself was a representa- 
tion of our moral and intellectual 
confusion; but still, it was praise 
from Sir Hubert! 

Presently the Modern Library 
caught up with The Rainbow and 
Women in Love. In 1943 Edmund 
Wilson republished in his important 
collection, The Shock of Recognition, 
the whole of Lawrence’s little- 
known Studies in Classic American 
Literature, which has since become 
a considerable force in the critical un- 
derstanding of our culture. In 1944 
came The First Lady Chatterley (there 
were three versions of which this, in 
those more decorous times, was the 
least offensive). 

So things kept happening, but 
very slowly, and Lawrence’s reputa- 


tion remained pretty much a shad- 
owed if not quite an underground 
affair. I remember having occasion 
in the late nineteen-forties to tell 
E. M. Forster that my students at 
Berkeley much preferred his novels 
to Lawrence’s, and after a moment’s 
silence, Forster said, “Ah, that’s 
their mistake, their loss.” The situ- 
ation among undergraduates has 
changed utterly since then, of 
course; now it’s Lawrence, Hermann 
Hesse, Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., J. R. R. 
Tolkien, in that order, as far as I 
can tell; with Anais Nin, Richard 
Brautigan, and perhaps Thomas 
Pynchon tailing along. 

The watershed year for Lawrence 
was probably 1959, when Grove 
Press took Lady Chatterley into the 
courts and won a double victory: 
the legal right to publish it, and the 
official shift in its status from 
pornography to literature, which 
unofficially it had always enjoyed. 
This is not to say that its place there is 
undisputed, especially by ladies of 
sensibility. Just after the Grove Press 
litigation, Katherine Anne Porter, for 
example, published her considerably 
waspish challenge to its status in her 
polemical essay “A Wreath for the 
Gamekeeper.” 

Years before, somewhat more hu- 
morously, Virginia Woolf in a sel- 
dom observed passage in Orlando 
obliquely chided Lawrence for his 
effrontery. Mrs. Woolf must have 
been one of the first English readers 
of the novel. Copies did not arrive 
in England until July of 1928 and 
Orlando was published in October 
of the same year. “In May 1928 
Leonard [Woolf] saw the final ver- 
sion of Orlando,” Quentin Bell tells 
us. But it was not quite the final 
version, apparently. She must have 
written into her printer’s proof this 
passage, which appears near the end 
of her book: 


Surely, since she is a woman, and a 
beautiful woman, and a woman in 
the prime of life, she will soon give 
over her pretence of writing and 
thinking and begin to think, at 
least, of a gamekeeper (and as long 
as she thinks of a man, nobody ob- 
jects to a woman thinking). And 
then she will write him a little note 
(and as long as she writes little 
notes nobody objects to a woman 
writing either) and make an assig- 
nation for Sunday dusk; and Sun- 
day dusk will come; and the game- 
keeper will whistle under the win- 


dow—all of which is, of course, the 
very stuff of life and the only pos- 
sible subject for fiction. Surely Or- 
lando must have done one of these 
things? Alas—a thousand times, 
alas, Orlando did none of them. 
Must it then be admitted that Or- 
lando was one of those monsters of 
iniquity who do not love? She was 
kind to dogs, faithful to friends, 
generosity itself to a dozen starving 
poets, had a passion for poetry. But 
love—as the male novelists define 
it—and who, after all, speaks with 
greater authority—has nothing 
whatever to do with kindness, fidel- 
ity, generosity, or poetry. Love is 
slipping off one’s petticoat and—But 
we all know what love is. Did Or- 
lando do that? Truth compels me 
to say no, she did not. 


At least, even in her arch way, Vir- 
ginia Woolf was amused. No one 
else in England, on record, was. 

The old charges against Lawrence 
of anti-Semitism and Fascism have 
by now been pretty well beaten 
down (most recently in a brilliant 
article by Robert Alter in Com- 
mentary), but the charge of male 
chauvinist piggism continues to 
trouble some women, as it did Miss 
Porter and Mrs. Woolf. The charge 
has come from Kate Millett in Sex- 
ual Politics, only to be answered by 
that perhaps not entirely persuasive 
advocate, Norman Mailer, in The 
Prisoner of Sex. In this connection I 
like to think of Yeats and Lawrence 
together. Each wrote a poem about 
a woman and a large male bird. 
Lawrence’s is called “Won’t It Be 
Strange?” and it goes like this: 


Won’t it be strange, when the nurse 
brings the newborn infant 

To the proud father, and shows its 
little, webbed greenish feet 

made to smite the waters behind it? 

Or the round, wild vivid eye of a 
wild-goose staring 

out of fathomless skies and seas? 

or when it utters that undaunted little 
bird-cry 

of one who will settle on icebergs, 
and honk across the Nile?— 


And when the father says: This is 
none of mine! 

Woman, where got you this little 
beast?— 

will there be a whistle of wings in the 
air, and an icy draught? 

will the singing of swans, high up, 
high up, invisible 

break the drums of his ears 

and leave him forever listening for 
the answer? 
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Cecilia Curang is the presiding ge- 
nius of one of the great Chinese res- 
taurants of the world, The Mandarin, 
in Ghirardelli Square, San Francisco. 
A native of China, one of thirteen 
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mental account of her life in China. 
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aspect of THE MANDARIN WAY. 
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be the year of 
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Everyone knows Yeats’s “Leda and 
the Swan,” which ends with the 
question, italicized by me, “Did she 
put on his knowledge with his 
power/Before the indifferent beak 
could let her drop?” In Yeats the 
woman is ennobled by the efforts of 
the male god; in Lawrence it is the 
inadequate male whom nature 
strikes deaf and dumb. Still, Yeats 
saved himself from this foolish 
charge, if charge it is, in many 
lovely poems, perhaps above all in 
these delightful lines: 

Though Pedantry denies, 

It’s plain the Bible means 

That Solomon grew wise 

While talking with his queens. 

There is in the middle Lawrence 
much talk about a necessary male 
domination and a necessary female 
subservience, but even in those 
books, the presumed Lawrencian 
spokesman is always challenged by 
a woman of good sense—and these 
women were also, after all, Law- 
rence’s creation. In short, he by no 
means lets his dogmatic male chau- 
vinist heroes go unchallenged in 
their views of the most desirable 
relationship between men and 
women, and indeed, by the time he 
was writing Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
his position seems to me to antici- 
pate, as it does in so much else (no- 
tably his two concepts of power de- 
fined in Escape from Freedom), the 
views uttered so many years later 
by Erich Fromm. Writing of the 
love relationship, Fromm said: 
“Love is the foremost component of 
such spontaneity; not love as the 
dissolution of the self in another 
person, not love as the possession of 
another person, but love as spon- 
taneous affirmation of others, as the 
union of the individual with others 
on the basis of the preservation of 
the individual self. The dynamic 
quality of love lies in this very po- 
larity: that it springs from the need 
of overcoming separateness, that it 
leads to oneness—and yet that indi- 
viduality is not eliminated.” Law- 
rence’s own metaphor was that of 
balanced stars. 

Although F. R. Leavis thought 
that Lawrence was misguided in 
writing Lady Chatterley, another 
“official” shift besides the case in 
court had taken place more quietly 
ten years before the novel was le- 
galized when Leavis declared: “Jane 
Austen, George Eliot, Henry James, 
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Conrad, and D. H. Lawrence: the 
great tradition of the English novel 
is there.” Observe the most striking 
omission in that imperious cata- 
logue: James Joyce. Traditions great 
or small apart, it is undoubtedly the 
fact today that these two giants, 
Joyce and Lawrence, jostle one an- 
other for the position of primacy 
among great twentieth-century prose 
writers in English, and today at 
least as many sober judges would 
place the laurel crown on Law- 
rence’s uneasy, shaggy head as 
would choose to lay it on Joyce’s 
more austere, even marmorean one. 

Much has happened since in this 
history, including the republication 
of practically every scrap that Law- 
rence ever wrote, so that everything 
is now available, most of it in paper 
covers, in England and the United 
States. There is now a Phoenix II, 
consisting of further uncollected 
pieces and of two collections long 
out of print, Reflections on the 
Death of a Porcupine and Assorted 
Articles. The Collected Poems can be 
had in one enormous paper-covered 
volume, and there are the much ex- 
panded Collected Letters in two. (A 
multivolumed, genuinely complete 
Letters has been announced as un- 
der way.) We even have now the 
Collected Plays, for years the most 
elusive of Lawrence’s works, follow- 
ing on the successful production of 
a number of them on the London 
stage a few seasons back; and, more 
than that, The Boy in the Bush, 
Lawrence’s strange re-writing of a 
work by an Australian acquaint- 
ance, Mollie L. Skinner. 

There is much else, but to top ev- 
erything, we have the second Lady 
Chatterley under Lawrence’s rather 
silly title, John Thomas and Lady 
Jane. 

These were his hero’s whimsical 
terms for penis and vagina. Well, 
granted: no novel, even today, 
could be called Penis and Vagina, 
although one can well enough imag- 
ine a novel appearing under their 
more colloquial variants as they oc- 
cur in the text: Cock and Cunt, per- 
haps by Philip Roth, or, in his ar- 
got, Prick and Pussy by Norman 
Mailer. I swear that we will have 
novels with such titles within a year 
if we keep on going as we are. But 
still . . . Lady Chatterley’s Lover is 
a better title—-Lawrence thought that 
it had “a nice, old-fashioned” ring 


to it—and one is grateful that his 
better judgment prevailed. Inter- 
estingly enough, an Italian trans- 
lation of the second version has 
been in print for some years, but 
that was not very helpful for a com- 
parative study of the three versions 
except in terms of content alone, 
and the three versions in English do 
provide materials for a fascinating 
stylistic study on the gestation of a 
novel. I gather from inquiries I re- 
ceive from unknown correspondents 
that the Ph.D. dissertation mills are 
already grinding this new grist. 

I have a private reason for being 
grateful that the second version was 
not available in print when, in the 
nineteen-fifties, I was writing about 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover for Grove 
Press. It gave me my excuse for go- 
ing to Taos and meeting Frieda 
Lawrence and her husband, Angelo 
Ravagli, in order to read the manu- 
script of the second version, which, 
with those of the other two, was in 
her possession until her death in 
1956. I was fascinated by the way 
they lived, pleasantly and most sim- 
ply, Frieda doing the cooking (very 
casual; no Julia Child she!), in a 
modest brick house at the foot of 
the mountain where, seventeen 
miles above, stood the old Kiowa 
Ranch buildings that Mabel Dodge 
had given the Lawrences way back 
in 1924, and where Ravagli had 
helped put up that odd little struc- 
ture that is sometimes referred to as 
Lawrence’s “shrine.” (After taking 
Frieda back to New Mexico in 
1931, Ravagli returned in 1935 to 
Vence where Lawrence had been 
buried, arranged for a cremation, 
and brought back the ashes, which 
are ensconced up there in a block 
of concrete—quarrelsome women 
kept trying to steal them.) All the 
way up those seventeen miles, all 
during our few hours up there while 
the Ravaglis puttered around with 
domestic chores, and all the way 
back down, I was furiously reading 
John Thomas and Lady Jane, trying 
to take notes on its difference from 
Version One and Version Three. 

It was very exciting, very pleas- 
ant. Frieda by then was a rather 
frail little old lady, not at all the 
“Neanderthal woman” that Aldous 
Huxley (this otherwise tiresome 
name-dropping does have its point!) 
once characterized her to me as 
being. This observation was made 


without derogation. What Huxley 
meant, I think, in the context of our 
discussion, was that Frieda was a 
very aggressive sexual creature, and 
that she might well have driven 
Lawrence, never strong, into the de- 
sire for a more peaceful sexual rela- 
tionship with another man. Huxley 
also said that, at the end of Law- 
rence’s life, Frieda was like a vital 
organ for him, a heart outside him 
beating for his, a liver functioning 
for his, because whenever she was 
near, he seemed to lift himself out 
of his dying apathy and become 
reanimated. Huxley did say, too, that 
at Lawrence’s deathbed, sitting on 
the edge of it, bouncing about viva- 
ciously as she talked, she heightened 
his discomfort. But at the end she was 
quiet, holding him by one of his an- 
kles, looking at him. 

Nor did she any longer, of course, 
even suggest that lovely German girl 
(according to the photographs) who 
was carried off from her Nottingham 
professor-husband by Lawrence. She 
was hearty, laughing and chortling all 
the time, utterly without rancor after 
what in a long stretch of it had been a 
pretty hard life. (The whole of that 
life has been well presented in Robert 
Lucas’s biography, Frieda Lawrence.) 
I was especially pleased by the pic- 
tures on the walls of their house. An- 
gelo (in fact, we were almost at once 
Angie and Marco, not my doing at 
all, nor his, simply the condition of 
that warm vibrancy over which 
Frieda presided)—Angelo, like Law- 
rence, was a primitive painter, but 
Angelo painted in the detailed style 
of Grandma Moses, whereas Law- 
rence painted in a large splashy style; 
Angelo’s subjects were dolls’ houses 
set on arbored slopes with flowering 
hedges and whitewashed stone bor- 
ders; Lawrence’s were bearded fauns 
raping portly nymphs. But what 
Frieda had done, out of what must 
have been a superb sense of justice, 
was to cover her walls with examples 
of these two styles meticulously alter- 
nating, one Lawrence, one Ravagli, 
one Lawrence, one Ravagli, and so 
on all over the walls of that house. 
The effect was as charming as it was 
weird. But the sharp contrast must 
merely have repeated the contrast in 
those two marriages, one stormy and 
desperate, the other (as far as I could 
observe) blithe and humorous. 

After my visit we had a consid- 
erable and delightful three-way cor- 
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If you can’t find this record, Harold Pool has it for $5.98 plus 35¢ 
postage at the Lynchburg Drug Store, Lynchburg, Tennessee 37352. 
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dealer's attic in Nevada clear to Paris, France.) 
The result is a Paramount 
Records album that’s available 
wherever good records are 
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... “Mr. Auchincloss’s talents at 
their most urbane and polished 
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“A vivid, humorous, slightly dis- 
illusioning account of a Dutch- 
man’s frustrating struggle toward 
enlightenment in a Japanese Zen 
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respondence, letters from Frieda, let- 
ters from Angelo, and usually a post- 
script from him on hers and a post- 
script from her on his. In one of 
Frieda’s letters, which I have just 
been leafing through again, she 
wrote about Harry T. Moore’s 
then recently published biography 
called The Intelligent Heart. She 
said: 

Harry Moore took so much 
trouble and worked so hard and 
puts the work of L. in its time and 
place, but—that is Moore’s Law- 
rence and not the Lawrence I knew 
and many things are inevitably not 
as I remember them. And all the 
gossip, that I never knew. It is aw- 
ful to be written about when you 
are alive. Somehow the glamor in 
my life with L is not in the “Intel- 
ligent Heart.” All those “facts” 
didn’t matter so much, but some- 
thing else did. But most people 
love the gossip. So I don’t know 
how I feel, divided I think. 


And it was almost arranged that 
they were to come to Berkeley for 
Frieda to talk to my students, but 
then she became ill and quite sud- 
denly died. 

This blatant personal intrusion re- 
sults from my considering the copy- 
right announcement that appears in 
all the Lawrence reprints that make 
his work now so available. “The Es- 
tate of the late Frieda Lawrence 
Ravagli,” the line reads. Royalties 
must be pouring into that Estate as 
if some crazy cornucopia had sud- 
denly stretched wide its horn, cry- 
ing, “Enjoy! Enjoy!” When, in 1916, 
Lawrence finished Women in Love, 
he wrote his agent to say that he 
was himself going to type the final 
copy for the printer (with two fin- 
gers), since he had only six pounds 
(about twenty-seven dollars then) to 
his name and couldn’t spare any of 
that for a typist. These people were 
literally beggars. Once, at a party 
during their worst years (World 
War I, when they were trapped in 
England), it is said that Frieda 
Lawrence approached James M. 
Barrie, saying, “Sir Barrie, can’t you 
give us some money?” Barrie was so 
stunned by the candor of her ap- 
proach that he could only turn 
away in embarrassment. (Like a re- 
viewer in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment, who, having read Lawrence’s 
poems, Look! We Have Come 
Through!, at just about this time, 


wrote, “The Muse can only turn 
away her face in pained distaste.”) 
The rejection was total. 

I am laboring my point, which is 
only that the Lawrences were des- 
perately poor people even at the 
time when Lawrence was writing his 
best work. The Rainbow was 
knocked off the book stalls by the 
censors and literally destroyed. 
Women in Love had to wait around 
for a number of years before any 
publisher would touch it. The Lon- 
don gallery where Lawrence’s paint- 
ings were on exhibit was raided, the 
pictures impounded, returned finally 
with the order that they never be 
shown again in England. The in- 
nocent book of poems, Pansies, was 
bowdlerized. Lady Chatterley was 
unpublishable in both England and 
the United States. And so on. Liter- 
ary history, I well know, is charac- 
terized by callous insanity—William 
Blake, John Keats, the later Herman 
Melville, to name only a few vic- 
tims—but the Lawrence case is ex- 
treme. Wretched poverty while they 
lived, and now royalties from all 
these books that we are so grateful 
to have at last or have again, going 
to (1) Angelo Ravagli, who first met 
the Lawrences when he rented them 
his house in Spotorno in 1925—he 
was an officer in the bersaglieri, and 
when he waited on them with his 
rental terms, beplumed, besashed, 
besworded, Frieda was at once 
taken by him; Ravagli, who lives in 
that house again now, a gentle, 
kindly man who certainly earned his 
share of the royalties; and (2) more 
ironically, Frieda’s descendants from 
her first marriage to Professor Er- 
nest Weekley, from whom she fied 
to be with Lawrence. 

But ironies compound themselves, 
I suppose: Weekley was apparently 
not that frigid pedant-martinet that 
he may seem to have been, and 
Frieda as a young woman was, in 
his recollection, at least, even more 
enchanting than her photographs 
suggest, for after Lawrence’s death, 
almost twenty years after their un- 
happy rupture, and not having seen 
her again, Weekley asked her to re- 
marry him. She preferred to return 
to New Mexico with Angelo and 
live out her life there among those 
paintings and all those manuscripts 
which, over the years, have slowly 
seeped into print or back into re- 
printing. 
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SPEAKING IN A PUBLIC CAPACITY 


by Richard Todd 


Harry Truman, a buck-stopper, a 
doer-of-right, alone, but his own 
man, never anybody else’s. They 
said he was Tom Pendergast’s man, 
but that wasn’t true either. You'll 
see. Harry Truman never belonged 
to anybody. He once said, “Old 
Tom Jefferson wrote that ‘When- 
ever you do a thing, though it can 
never be known but to yourself, 
ask yourself how you would act 
were all the world watching you, 
and act accordingly.’ ” 

Old Harry was far too modest a 
man to make any comparison be- 
tween himself and old Tom. 

—Plain Speaking by Merle Miller 


Well, folks, welcome to Our 
Country. Fellow here wants to tell 
you about Old Harry Truman in a 
book that’s been causing some stir 
in these parts. Mr. Wicker, down to 
the newspaper, has been quoting 
from it, and it’s a Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection. You’ll be 
hearing more about it. You'll see. 

If you can stand the cracker- 
barrel prose, you can find some enjoy- 
able and even illuminating things in 
Merle Miller’s “oral biography” of 
Truman, PLAIN SPEAKING (Put- 
nam’s, $8.95). The book started out 
some years ago as a television 
project, on which Miller was the 
writer. The shows never happened, 
but now Miller has reproduced 
transcripts of his interviews with 
Truman (and with friends, family, 
colleagues) as well as off-the-record 
conversations, and has added some 
generally embarrassing commentary 
of his own. 

The book claims to present Tru- 
man speaking with unprecedented 
candor, and he does at least make a 
lot of sharp-tongued remarks. On 
Adlai Stevenson: “That fellow was 
too busy making up his mind 
whether he had to go to the bath- 
room or not.” On Nixon: “a shifty- 
eyed, goddamn liar, and people 
know it.” But for all the outspoken- 
ness, I doubt there is an unguarded 
moment in Plain Speaking. 

An interview need not be an am- 
bush to be good, but it should set 
up a situation in which the subject 


can be surprised by what he says— 
that is, a situation in which he has 
to do some audible thinking. Merle 
Miller seems to conduct this inter- 
view from Truman’s knee, asking 
questions or simply expressing his 
boyish admiration, in a way that in- 
vites easy and self-serving responses. 
“Mr. President, it constantly amazes 
me that you seem always to know 
what is the right thing to do.” Now 
and then Truman seems a bit dis- 
comfited, but generally he all too 
willingly plays the Grandfather. 
“Oh, I don’t think knowing what’s 
the right thing to do ever gives any- 
body too much trouble. It’s doing 
the right thing that seems to give a 
lot of people trouble.” 

Miller is habitually reluctant to 
press a point and Truman is a 
staunch believer in the uselessness 
of hindsight, all of which works 
against reexamination of the con- 
troversial moments of his presi- 
dency. Of the decision to use the 
atomic bomb, we hear that it 
“ended the war.” The subject posed 
considerable difficulty for the televi- 
sion production. Truman was reluc- 
tant to talk, and when it was pro- 
posed that others might be 
interviewed he blackballed some of 
the suggestions. J. Robert Op- 
penheimer, for example, was “unac- 
ceptable”: he had “turned into a 
crybaby. I don’t want anything to 
do with people like that.” At length 
it was planned that Truman should 
be filmed in Hiroshima. The trip 
never occurred, though Truman ac- 
ceded to the idea, saying, “I'll go to 
Japan if that’s what you want, but I 
won't kiss their ass.” End of Tru- 
man’s reflections on the dropping of 
the bomb. Of Korea we hear con- 
siderably more, though once again 
controversy is avoided. Miller hand- 
ily calls doubts about Truman’s ac- 
tions “revisionist,” and as for revi- 
sionism, he says, “Hindsight is 
nonsensical, and as nearly as I can 
make out revisionist history is all 
hindsight.” 

Plain Speaking is politically a 
lightweight and emotionally an un- 
tidy book. It is tantalizing, though: 


Miller and Truman achieved a cer- 
tain intimacy—we surely see a Tru- 
man more faithful to his daily self 
than the statesman portrayed in his 
memoirs—and it would seem that a 
great many chances for more sub- 
stantial conversation were lost. 
Maybe not. Perhaps the good feel- 
ing that prevailed depended on 
Miller’s accepting Truman’s self- 
characterization as a feisty yeoman. 
It’s reminiscent of Robert Frost’s 
platform personality in its willful 
simplification of character. The 
emotions that this guise must cover! 
Truman, by all odds a failure until 
he was forty, a man of remarkable 
self-education, wed to a woman who 
was his social better, whom we 
know here as “the Boss,” con- 
descended to throughout his lifetime 
by his wife’s family—imagine the 
dramas of pride and ambition that 
were enacted beneath the surface. 
And what to make of that smug ho- 
miletic morality? (“Oh, I don’t think 
knowing what’s the right thing to do 
ever gives anybody too much 
trouble. . . .”) Truman, of course, 
performed acts of high moral cour- 
age as well as acts of immense 
moral ambiguity, and it is hard to 
believe that his later years were 
empty of thoughtful reflection. But 
what was introspective about his 
mind is not revealed by this book. 

For all its faults, Plain Speaking 
takes on considerable resonance 
simply by virtue of being read in 
early 1974. In brighter times, I ex- 
pect that the final moment of the 
book would seem rather hokey, but 
can you read it now and remain un- 
moved? Truman cites Benjamin 
Franklin on the nature of public of- 
fice: 

Franklin said, “In free govern- 
ments the rulers are the servants and 
the people their superiors and sover- 
eigns. For the former therefore to re- 
turn among the latter is not to de- 
grade them but to promote them.” 

Mr. Truman smiled, and he said, 
“I kept that in mind when I was in 
the White House, and I’ve had it in 
mind ever since I got my . . . pro- 
motion.” 


Using One’s Head 


Some men have greatness thrust 
upon them, but for every one who 
does, several dozen have the great- 
ness drained right out of them. Pub- 
lic life seems to have a way of sap- 
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ping a man’s intelligence, or at least 
stilling its voice. We get used to 
vacuity, come to expect it. So were 
warmed beyond all reason by some 
Trumanesque “plain speaking,” or 
by gestures at eloquence, such as 
Theodore Sorensen’s rhythms in 
John Kennedy’s accents. (Of course, 
even the gesture is a thing of the 
past right now. The only memorable 
effort in that direction made by the 
thirty-seventh President—“the lift of 
a driving dream”—suggested that for 
him life’s most exalted moment is 
the one when the plane leaves the 
runway.) 

Daniel P. Moynihan once began a 
speech by saying that he assumed 
he’d been asked to speak in “a pub- 
lic capacity,” that is, “asked not to 
say much.” The speech is one of the 
items collected in Moynihan’s new 
book CopinG: On the Practice of 
Government (Random House, 
$10.00), a book that demonstrates 
Moynihan’s remarkable—one might 
almost say unique—success among 
current men of politics at preserving 
his intelligence in a public setting. 

The essays collected here date 
back as far as 1961, and almost all 
are connected to a time and a pur- 
pose—not the sort of book that 
promises to reveal a mind at its 
best, but most of these pieces at a 
minimum justify Moynihan’s modest 
claim of “calling attention to situ- 
ations of potential difficulty that 
could still be resolved by analytic 
competence and the willingness to 
think ahead just a little ways.” A 
few of them go further. 

“The worst, the most corrupting 
lies [are] problems poorly stated,” 
said Georges Bernanos, a quotation 
Moynihan likes. In his view, one of 
the most important misdefinitions of 
our troubles concerns the society’s 
prevailing ahistorical approach to 
social welfare. Among people who 
are vocally concerned with 
progress—in questions of race, class, 
opportunity, and justice—it is felt to 
be useless to speak in terms of the 
historical progress that has in fact 
occurred. That it is vital that we do 
think in such terms is one of Moy- 
nihan’s central contentions. Another 
is that we must distinguish between 
what government can do, and what 
it can’t. Some of the things it can’t 
do, he points out, are: “provide 
values to persons who have none, or 
who have lost those they had... 


provide a meaning to life . . . pro- 
vide inner peace. It can provide 
outlets for moral energies, but it 
cannot create those energies. In par- 
ticular, government cannot cope 
with the crisis in values that is 
sweeping the Western world.” 

As assertions of general truth 
these ideas don’t carry unambiguous 
force—presumably Moynihan doesn’t 
mean to deny that moral leadership 
is a function of politics—but they 
gain some strength because of con- 
text: Moynihan is always writing 
in uneasy criticism of the liberal, 
academic tradition that nurtured 
him. He has gotten himself into 
difficulties of a high order because 
he has appeared not to share the 
goals of liberalism—no need to 
quote here the phrase that threatens 
to follow him to the grave. He 
plainly does share those goals, but 
he can also write with passion: 
“Liberals have simply got to re- 
strain their enthusiasm for civilizing 
others.” (And he can have some fun 
citing with approval William Buck- 
ley’s remark that he’d rather be 
governed by the first one hundred 
names in the Cambridge phone 
book than by the faculty of Harvard 
College.) 

Skepticism, a sense of limits and 
of proportion: admirable traits, but 
like any other habits of thought 
they can become reflexive and inap- 
propriate. Hard-nosed realism can 
occasionally be a cozy way to view 
the world, protecting one from daring 
to think large thoughts. In 1967, Moy- 
nihan could defend the Administra- 
tion’s escalation by saying, “re- 
member that the largest body of 
opinion in the United States would 
bomb the yellow bastards into the 
Stone Age .. .” not recognizing a 
pollster’s truth as the wail of anx- 
iety that it surely was. But for the 
most part these essays hold up well, 
and they constitute a record of ad- 
mirable intellectual poise. 


The Oppressive Society 


Like Moynihan, Richard N. Good- 
win has explored the intellectual’s 
place in politics, and, like Moynihan, 
he has come away with some sober 
thoughts about the limits of govern- 
ment. But the comparison can’t be 
carried much further. Goodwin has 
little use for Moynihan’s genial me- 
liorism. His new book, THE AMERI- 


CAN CONDITION (Doubleday, 
$10.00), begins with a contrary idea. 
The relevant measure of freedom in 
any society, he maintains, is not the 
difference between what was and 
what is, but the disparity between 
what is and what might be. Free- 
dom, he says, is “the use and fulfill- 
ment of our humanity—its powers 
and wants—to the outer limits fixed 
by the material conditions and ca- 
pacity of the time.” By that mea- 
sure, Goodwin feels that it is just to 
call the United States an oppressive 
society. 

At one level—forgetting, for a mo- 
ment, about that incendiary word 
“oppressive”—this is nearly a truism. 
It is a way of saying, in the now 
fading cliché, that we “need to reor- 
der our priorities.” But a question 
remains about our capacity to im- 
prove the material and spiritual 
conditions of life. Goodwin uses the 
term “capacity” in an almost mysti- 
cal way: he means not actual ability 
but latent power. We could do bet- 
ter if we in some way were better. 
But the prospects for that, as Good- 
win sees them, are bleak. The bulk 
of the book is devoted to describing 
those social forces that seem to 
Goodwin to inhibit change. 

The American Condition offers it- 
self as a major statement. (Its pub- 
lisher has predicted that its effect 
will resemble that of The Greening 
of America, a title which has appar- 
ently come to stand for any book 
full of generalizations that might 
sell well. The books aren’t much 
alike. Goodwin is as baleful as 
Reich was full of good cheer. The 
American Condition is far more sub- 
stantial and will probably be far less 
controversial.) Goodwin stakes out a 
large territory for himself, little less 
than the history of Western thought. 
Our problems have their root in those 
Judeo-Christian beliefs that gave rise 
to the cult of the individual. We suffer 
from a loss of community, and from 
the dominance of a technological 
economy. Marx, of course, looms 
large in the analysis, but it is Good- 
win’s contention that contemporary 
alienation is of a different and 
deeper kind than the alienation that 
Marx described. We are all the “op- 
pressed.” There is no ruling class to 
blame, there is only a ruling force: 
the impersonal but seductive power 
of the great public and private bu- 
reaucracies. 
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If these ideas seem familiar, they 
are—synopsis isn’t wholly to blame— 
and their familiarity is one of the 
difficulties with this book. It can be 
said for Goodwin that he is aware 
of the problem. At one odd inter- 
lude he presents an extended pa- 
rody of studies that try to make 
large-scale cultural statements. (The 
idea is that all our woes can be 
traced to the discovery of cooking.) 
Awareness, though, doesn’t get rid 
of the trouble. No doubt it is the 
heaviness of the themes, and Good- 
win’s discomfort under their load, 
that explains the turgidity that af- 
flicts The American Condition. The 
problem is in part formal. If you are, 
as Goodwin seems to be, driven to 
create a world view (and if you are 
not, say, William Blake), you are 
going to have to repeat other men’s 
discoveries. 

The American Condition is an act 
of intelligent despair. Its arguments 
aren’t susceptible to proof, though 
they touch genuine anxieties in any 
reader. They also perversely remind 
one of sources of faith. Goodwin 
consistently undervalues the power 
of private, individual consciousness. 

To say what a man’s book should 
have been about is always a pre- 
sumptuous thing to do, but it is 
hard to read The American Condi- 
tion without thinking that some- 


where inside it there is a more mod- 
est, more useful book trying to get 
out. Some of its most telling mo- 
ments are those when Goodwin al- 
lows himself to speak briefly from 
his political experience—an anec- 
dote, for example, illustrating alien- 
ation in high places, about an 
anonymous White House official 
who argued in private against the 
war, but carried out official policy 
with alacrity, because that was pro- 
fessional behavior. At length he was 
fired. “The President who disliked, 
fired and humiliated him, gave him 
a medal. The man wept. They were 
not tears of shame.” 

The question that Goodwin seems 
struggling to answer has to do with 
the way one political man, a liberal, 
ought to act, when the confidence of 
a decade ago has vanished, and 
when he feels himself in the grip of 
a cultural destiny beyond the reach 
of politics. Although this work is de- 
livered with considerable certitude, 
it was, I expect, conceived in a con- 
fusion that has not been resolved. 

It is always hard to acknowledge 
one’s confusion on the page, and 
Goodwin’s failure to do so here isn’t 
a sin, but it’s a shame. The Ameri- 
can Condition seems to me one of 
those books that would have been 
stronger if its author had had the 
courage of his doubts. 











MOVIES 


BIG BUDGET FLICKS 


by Joseph Kanon 


Franklin J. Schaffner’s Papillon, 
which cost over $13 million, was the 
most expensive movie made in 1973 
and it’s as sad an example as any 
that money isn’t everything. The 
movie is solemn and listless, as if 
everyone involved were still wiped 
out from the contract negotiations, 
and it has the dulling effect of a 
schoolteacher hammering in lessons 
everyone already knows. It’s so far 
in spirit from the Henri Charriére 
best seller that after a while you be- 
gin to wonder whether scriptwriters 
Dalton Trumbo and Lorenzo 
Semple, Jr., read the book. Char- 
riére’s account of his several escapes 
from the penal colony in French 
Guiana was a long-winded mixture 
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of suspense, tall tale, and little-guy 
heroism; and its worldwide sales fig- 
ures (they run to 2.5 million copies 
in hardcover editions alone) cer- 
tainly make it one of the most pop- 
ular true adventure stories ever 
written. A few literary snipers won- 
dered where the facts ended and the 
fantasy began but nobody much 
cared—it was such a good story, full 
of twists and exotic characters and 
the dramatic intensity of a life con- 
cerned with scaling a wall. Now 
most of this has been thrown out in 
favor of Higher Things. Schaffner’s 
Papillon is about man’s inhumanity 
to man and man’s will to survive 
and it’s all so elevated that the 
movie seems to have been filmed in 


one long overhead shot. When the 
individual becomes everyman 
there’s not much to work with but 
scale—the yarn has to become an 
epic. 

Papillon is the kind of film that 
seems to confirm all those old 
clichés about big-budget movies—so 
much energy gets drained off in 
coping with the pressure of high 
stakes and organizing the cast of 
thousands that what remains is hol- 
low spectacle, about as lively as 
canned laughter. But large-scale 
movies are enduringly popular for 
good reason: at their best they have 
a dramatic sweep that is simply un- 
available in any other medium. 
What’s wrong with Papillon is not 
its size—this is one movie that could 
use some excess—but the grim 
small-mindedness of its spirit. It 
takes a story already larger than 
life, removes most of the color and 
dash, and leaves it stranded on the 
big screen like an inflated Playhouse 
90. 

The script runs a little short on 
the wide open spaces Schaffner 
loves to photograph—whole stretches 
of the movie are spent in solitary 
confinement—so he can’t be blamed 
for taking advantage of those few 
times he gets out to open sea. But 
what might have been exhilarating 
turns out dull and flat (perhaps 
were meant to be seeing it through 
the glazed eye of someone just out 
of solitary) and the landscape works 
against him. The movie was shot on 
location in Jamaica and Spain, pre- 
sumably in places that resemble 
French Guiana, and the jungle and 
scrub are as grim and claustropho- 
bic as the prison. 

Papillon looks as if Schaffner kept 
trying to break out of the confines 
of the script to that rarefied epic air 
he’s been used to breathing these 
past few years. When he made 
Planet of the Apes (1968)—one of 
the best movies of its kind ever 
made and so successful that there 
have been four sequels—his enor- 
mous landscape shots gave a hallu- 
cinatory effect to the film that vir- 
tually opened up the genre. But 
with Patton the grandeur began tak- 
ing over with a vengeance, a kind 
of Nuremberg Rally look, and Nich- 
olas and Alexandra was hardly the 
sort of movie to bring it down to 
earth. Schaffner’s style is now so 
oversized that it needs action badly 


to keep it alive on the screen, but 
the script for Papillon doesn’t offer 
much more than plodding morality, 
so the grandeur seems misplaced 
and dwarfs what little story there is. 
Admittedly there isn’t much anyone 
can do with lines like “Blame’s for 
God and small children,” or fantasy 
sequences where Papillon’s subcon- 
scious says, “I accuse you of a 
wasted life,’ but under Schaffner’s 
reverential hand they have the reso- 
nance of an echo chamber. There’s 
nothing adventurous about Papillon 
and not much to enjoy—it’s big and 
lofty and very safe, like landscape 
through an airplane window. 


The Exorcist wasn’t meant to be a 
big-budget movie, but what with the 
much-publicized delays, accidents, 
fires, illnesses, squabbles, change of 
score, location shooting, and such, 
its now weighing in at somewhere 
between $8 and $10 million. The 
story, as just about everyone knows, 
concerns a little girl who becomes 
possessed with a demon in George- 
town, right next door to the Jesuits, 
and since William Peter Blatty 
adapted his own best-selling novel 
(he produced as well), the movie is 
as faithful to the original as any 
movie could hope to be. In some 
ways, it’s better: the red herring 
subplot with the Swiss butler has 
been discarded, most of the arch 
chitchat showing Jesuits can swing 
too is mercifully gone, and Lee J. 
Cobb (to whom we all owe a debt 
of gratitude) has managed to turn 
the Fiddler on the Roof policeman 
Kinderman into something recogniz- 
ably human. These aside, however, 
it’s the same old shocker, with all 
the thrills Blatty could only suggest 
in print: beds levitating, heads turn- 
ing around on necks, the little girl 
spewing out green vomit and shov- 
ing a crucifix up her crotch. 

Director William Friedkin (The 
French Connection) wants to jolt the 
audience out of their seats and he 
does—he keeps turning the juice on 
and off until the sighs in the theater 
sound like a mass of waves—but 
they’re cheap thrills and after a 
while it’s all too much. The Exorcist 
has none of the quirks or sly bits of 
timing one finds in a classy piece of 
hokum like Rosemary’s Baby. Fried- 
kin doesn’t want to make our flesh 
creep; he just wants to make us 
gasp. This is the assault-and-battery 


school of direction and its idea of 
film rhythm is the hit-’em-again- 
harder blitz. But The Exorcist wants 
to be more than a Saturday matinee 
horror; the thing is puffed up with 
importance to the breaking point. 
Friedkin is said to have done re- 
search on demonic possession (since 
the movie never goes beyond the 
book one wonders why), called in 
clerical and medical consultants, 
and sent a unit to Iraq for location 
shots (to cover the book’s unneces- 
sary six-page prologue), but why all 
the fuss? If he means us to take it 
all seriously, why have that freak 
show going on in the girl’s room 
upstairs? The Exorcist isn’t really 
“about” anything but sensation. The 
cast is excellent (Ellen Burstyn and 
playwright Jason Miller in the 
leads) and everybody seems to have 
gone to a lot of trouble, but once 
the grotesque special effects start 
coming, you realize that’s all there 
is and you’ve been had. 


Mike Nichols’ The Day of the 
Dolphin is by far the most inter- 
esting—and best—of the big movies 
this season and it may well be the 
only “family” picture of the year 
with enough intelligence and taste 
to bring that form back to life. The 
script by Buck Henry, adapted from 
Robert Merle’s novel, concerns a 
marine scientist (George C. Scott) 
who spends four years teaching dol- 
phins to talk and what happens 
when they’re exploited by some Bad 
Guys who want to assassinate the 
President (the dolphins are meant to 
swim under the presidential yacht 
with a bomb). It’s a farfetched story 
but Nichols serves it up with a 
Hardy Boys breeziness that makes it 
flow through the picture like a run- 
ning serial—you don’t have to be- 
lieve it to enjoy it—and when the 
dolphins come to the rescue and in- 
evitably save the day, the kids in 
the audience applaud the way they 
used to when movies were still en- 
tertainment. It’s an unusual subject 
for a director as sophisticated as 
Nichols to have tackled but he 
avoids the booby traps (the dolphin 
voice is so effective you forget what 
a technical coup it is) and turns it 
into something quite special—an 
animal picture and adventure story 
that is yet something more, a beau- 
tifully photographed study of natu- 
ral wonder. 
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The trouble with most animal pic- 
tures is that they’re invariably about 
horses or dogs so there’s not much 
they can do but make little girls cry 
or get sentimental about loyalty—the 
animals are just dumb extensions of 
our own world. But the dolphins 
here are more than lovable: they’re 
intelligent and mysterious, like fluid 
metaphors of a natural world from 
which were excluded, messengers 
from inner space. Scott plays the 
scientist with the mixture of profes- 
sionalism and sensitivity we ex- 
pected from the astronauts—he’s 
very good about keeping data but 
knows at the same time that his life 
has been shifted by a glance at “in- 
finite possibilities.” “We should 
have become like them,” he says at 
one point, “all instinct and energy,” 
and it’s not so much a moral judg- 
ment as an,appreciation. Scott is so 
powerful an actor that he can knock 
just about everybody else off the 
screen and his performance here is 
no less effective for being quiet and 
compact. He looks like a man with 
things on his mind, slipping away 
from the annoying women’s club he 
must address and foundation direc- 
tors he has to placate because 
there’s something more important 
going on, an exploration that has 
begun to touch on the metaphysical. 
The key scene in the movie, a long 
underwater sequence of Scott play- 
ing with the dolphin Alpha, unreels 
like a courtship of intelligence—the 
teacher has now become a student 
of the intricate communication of 
the senses. 

The Day of the Dolphin is inter- 
esting, moreover, because it marks a 
further development in Nichols’ vi- 
sual style. Nichols has always been 
a big director—he started big—and 
his career has been so commercially 
successful that it’s often charted on 
a hit-or-miss basis, as if his movies 
were merely potential home runs. 
What often gets lost in all this is 
the fact that Nichols has created a 
look and feel in his five movies un- 
like anything else in American film. 
There are parts of The Day of the 
Dolphin that are pictorially almost 
abstract, like enormous canvases 
with colors floating in white. Nich- 
ols is one of the least crowded of 
directors; his pictures are light and 
airy, his images surrounded by us- 
able space. He is perhaps too fond 
of close-ups and at times he takes 


chances that go wrong (a group shot 
of the foundation directors from be- 
low the pier misses by a mile) but 
his style is original and clean and 
in The Day of the Dolphin the mate- 
rial gives him something to work 
with: the dolphins, of course, are al- 
ready kinetic sculptures of energy 
and grace, and the white Bahamas 
sand and open stretches of sea have 
the clarity and purity of a Matisse 
cutout. 

There are moments when-this ab- 
Stract style follows the dolphins 


with a sensuous joy, like shifting 
patterns of light (an effect height- 
ened by a brilliant score by Georges 
Delerue, who did the music for Jules 
and Jim). 

This may be family entertainment 
but it never goes mushy in the cen- 
ter or sloppy around the edges; be- 
hind the plot conventions and high 
jinks an artist has been at work. It’s 
a departure movie for Nichols but 
it’s the kind of movie that extends a 
director’s range and it makes one 
look forward to the next. 





THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 


by Edward Weeks 


THE UNEASY CHAIR 
by Wallace Stegner 
Doubleday, $12.50 


Bernard DeVoto is the classic ex- 
ample of an author who came cir- 
cuitously to his best work. Only af- 
ter bitter disappointment as a 
teacher and novelist did he turn to 
the writing of those three volumes, 
The Year of Decision: 1846; Across 
the Wide Missouri; and The Course 
of Empire, which established him as 
our foremost historian of the West- 
ern Frontier. His recognition came 
after many years of intense produc- 
tivity and if he went Parkman one 
better it was because not only did 
he know the country and the condi- 
tions from boyhood but he had the 
advantage of the hearsay, the hand- 
me-downs, and the hindsight which 
give such vitality to his pages. The 
authority of this biography, The 
Uneasy Chair, is based, as Mr. Steg- 
ner says in his Author’s Note, on 
the fact that “We were both West- 
erners by birth and upbringing, 
novelists by intention, teachers by 
necessity, and historians by the 
sheer compulsion of the region that 
shaped us.” By friendship and prox- 
imity this is a book after Benny’s 
heart. 

DeVoto’s “region” was Ogden, 
Utah: he scorned its provincialism 
and the town returned his dis- 
respect. His mother, a comfort while 
she lived, was a Mormon who had 
backslid, his father, an irritable, em- 
bittered Catholic who had taught 
for a time at Notre Dame, and 


missed the mark. From him the boy 
inherited his prejudice against the 
Mormons, his hunger for books and, 
per contra, his determination to be 
self-supporting. He was a girl- 
watcher, and his “crushes” (a word 
the biographer over-uses) matured 
as the heroines of his stories. His 
belligerency was his shield against 
his homeliness—his nose had been 
flattened in a youthful accident— 
and his craving for acceptance. 

At a time when it was fashionable 
to write abroad, DeVoto found his 
haven in New England. Harvard, 
where he was befriended by three 
remarkable teachers, Dean Briggs, 
Byron Hurlbut, and Charles Town- 
send Copeland, fostered his desire 
to write and stimulated his omnivo- 
rous reading of Western history. 
Cambridge was his be-all and when 
he was called back to teach part- 
time, he made it his base for free- 
lancing. The novels which he pub- 
lished under his signature were too 
forced and strident for success but 
the slick fiction which he sold to the 
Saturday Evening Post and Collier’s 
under the name of John August 
earned as much as $20,000 a serial. 
Meanwhile, Henry Mencken was 
helping him focus his criticism. 
Benny was a hard-hitter, with the 
common sense to base his scorn and 
castigation on fact, and when Har- 
per’s magazine invited him to fill its 
traditional column, the “Easy 
Chair,” he had the soapbox he 
needed. He made enemies when he 
blasted the amateur psychologizing 
of Van Wyck Brooks and Lewis 


Mumford but his affirmations about 
Mark Twain were true. It was his 
positive faith in this country quite 
as much as his wars against Senator 
McCarthy or the raiders of public 
lands that marked his eminence in 
the Easy Chair. 

Mr. Stegner has been through the 
mill and knows the anguish a free 
lance suffers when things are not 
going well. Because DeVoto pro- 
duced so much, he could sink fast 
when failure and fatigue drove him 
to migraine and insomnia, a dark- 
ness from which only his wife and 
psychiatrist could bring him back. 
He was a good teacher and his re- 
lease from Harvard was a shame for 
which Conant and other detractors 
were to blame. He was not a good 
editor and his mismanagement of 
The Saturday Review was the 
bleakest, most irresponsible episode 
in his career. Stegner goes light on 
this as he does on DeVoto’s assaults 
and exaggerations; Benny could 
hurt people, as Stegner himself does 
in his reference to Dr. Hans Zinsser, 
“who fouled his own scientific nest,” 
a slur that is without foundation. 

DeVoto’s strain and suffering were 
counterbalanced by the occasional 
bright intervals: the happiness of his 
home life in Lincoln and in Cam- 
bridge; his friendship with L. J. 
Henderson and Garrett Mattingly; 
the summer days at Bread Loaf, 
which Benny called his “favorite 
club”; his temporary adoration of 
Robert Frost: the satisfaction of his 
affiliation with the National Park 
Service; and the crowning realiza- 
tion that he was a historian when 
“for half a lifetime he had 
stubbornly misread his gifts.” 





THE PARTNERS 
by Louis Auchincloss 
Houghton Mifflin, $6.95 


When brusque, tough-minded 
Judge Howland invited Beekman 
Ehninger to become a clerk in his 
New York law office, he salvaged 
an attractive dilettante from the fri- 
volity of Long Island, and in the 
course of time converted “Young 
Beeky” into a scrupulous and sym- 
pathetic manager of men. Beeky 
was born to wealth—and to rebel 
against a supercilious father and a 
sweet, consuming mother. In the old 
firm of Shepard & Howland he 
found his scope and his passion: to 
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it he attracted the legal affairs of his 
sisters and cousins and aunts, most 
of them well to do, and whatever 
the problem, a divorce, a will, a tax 
audit, or a merger, it was Beeky 
who supervised the action to be 
taken. He knew he would never be 
a leader of the bar, but he knew 
“that life had dealt him a good 
hand”—and that he was learning to 
play it well. When in 1946 the 
Judge, in his eighties, became too 
much of a curmudgeon, Beeky lured 
his most brilliant classmates, Hubert 
Cox and Horace Putney, from a ri- 
val firm, formed with them a new 
partnership, and then in a direct 
and a shattering interview informed 
the old Judge that he was being 
retired. 

The Partners is a group portrait 
of the men—and women—who com- 
prise the new firm, their skills, their 
dependence on each other, and their 
bedside misgivings. Their cases—and 
in each there is a story—are mainly 
concerned with money and matri- 
mony, the predicaments of pros- 
perous middle-aged clients who seek 
to dodge taxes or alimony, and for 
some but not always, “Beeky” has 
the key. At fifty-six he is a trim 
little figure, quick in perception, less 
sure than he appears, intuitive un- 
der stress. His marriage to the 
raucous Annabel, thirteen years his 
senior and thrice married, has no 
sex left in it but with her blunt, 
penetrating judgments she bolsters 
him more than he realizes. 

Here are the attitudes and the so- 
cial influence of a capable law firm 
in Manhattan, and the morality—or 
lack of it—compressed within the le- 
gal phraseology, such as, should 
counsel object when his client, a 
husband whose wife is incompetent, 
wishes to set up a trust that will 
short-change the children of her 
first marriage? And how plausibly 
Mr. Auchincloss draws his people: 
the rough-hewn Judge Howland; the 
apprehensive Burrill Hume, expert 
on wills, who flatters the old girls at 
their dinner parties; Horace Putney, 
who after a “whiff of power” in 
Washington, is angling for another 
government job; Hermione Stouten- 
burg, “the office sweethéart,” tall, 
eloquent, big-breasted, still a virgin 
at thirty-six, and, as she thinks, 
never to be loved, and Hubert Cox, 
the even-tempered senior partner, 
who gives the firm its ballast. 
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“Don’t try to play God,” Cox 
warns the troubled “Beeky,” as they 
face the question of whether to 
merge with a younger, larger, 
harder outfit. The practice of law, 
under Beeky’s management, had 
changed from the rigor of the old 
Judge to something more personal, 
and now was about to change 
again, and in his quixotic way he 
wanted none of it. This blending of 
legal adventure and private lives is 
handled with authority and sophis- 
tication. 





ELIZABETH AND CATHERINE 
by Robert Coughlan 
Putnam’s, $10.00 


There are four principals in this 
historical picture of Russia in transi- 
tion: Peter I, immense in enterprise 
and body—he stood just under seven 
feet—who restored Russia’s ancient 
borders, built his beautiful new cap- 
ital, and initiated the Westernization 
of his country; Peter III who was 
too irrational to survive as Czar; 
and the two extraordinary women 
who maintained the balance, Eliza- 
beth, the robust daughter of Peter 
the Great, and the little known Ger- 
man princess who became Catherine 
secunda and later Catherine the 
Great. 

The strength and resourcefulness 
of the original Peter is of never-fad- 
ing fascination and it was ironic 
that he should have been succeeded 
by frail men and by women of such 
masculine capacity. Elizabeth, who 
resembled her father in many ways, 
was robust, strong-willed, and vo- 
luptuous; unmarried when she came 
to the throne, she chose for her con- 
sort a loyal young Ukrainian known 
as “the Emperor of the Night,” but 
she ran the show and in her com- 
plexity of piety and passion she was 
determined to perpetuate the Roma- 
nov line. During her regency she 
bossed the marriage of two teen- 
agers: her nephew Charles Peter— 
who was briefly Czar Peter IHI—and 
the obscure German princess Sophia 
who was renamed Catherine. They 
were bedded down in suspicion, Pe- 
ter’s toy soldiers hidden under the 
bed, and the bride forbidden to ride 
horseback astride, and when it was 
discovered that Peter was cruel, re- 
tarded, and impotent, Elizabeth 
wrote, “My nephew, Devil take him, 
is a monster!” 


How Catherine survived the or- 
deal is a wonder; her memoir and 
the notes she wrote for her own 
amusement are a stoic and engross- 
ing part of this story and are sup- 
plemented by the recollections of 
the men who were loyal to her. At 
the first it went against her early 
Lutheran training to accept the at- 
tractive nobleman-stud that the Em- 
press Elizabeth made available, but 
when she became pregnant and was 
delivered of her son Paul, her safety 
was secured. One expects intrigue 
and barbarity in the Russian court 
but what Mr. Coughlan brings out so 
surprisingly, after Peter III has been 
murdered, is the poise and intelli- 
gence and generosity with which 
Catherine civilized the state she had 
inherited. 

Her correspondence with Voltaire 
and Diderot; her credo beginning, 
“Study mankind, learn to use men 
without surrendering to them un- 
reservedly ...”; her building of 
the Hermitage and the diplo- 
macy with which she filled it with 
masterpieces from France and Hol- 
land; her “Instruction” of aims for 
the Legislative Assembly; her con- 
version of a convent into the 
Smolny Institute for educating 
women are accomplishments which 
place her beside Elizabeth I of 
England. Inevitably she was com- 
pelled to compromise and the pity 
is that she treated her son, Czar 
Paul, as harshly as Elizabeth had 
treated her. 

This is a cool, unsalacious, and 
well-documented evaluation of two 
women of power and of the nation 
they ruled. 





Lire & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 


Mark Schorer, professor of English at 
Berkeley, is the author of numerous 
literary biographies. among them 
D. H. Lawrence. 


Richard Todd is an associate editor of 
The Atlantic. 


Joseph Kanon, Edward Weeks, and 
Phoebe Adams write regularly for these 
pages. 





POETS IN THIS ISSUE 
Poems 4 by Alan Dugan (page 55) will 
be published this month. 


Peter Davison (page 58) is the author of 
Walking the Boundaries: Poems, 1957- 
1974, to be published this spring. 








SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 
by Phoebe Adams 


TALLEYRAND by Jean Orieux. 
Knopf, $12.95. Lame, brilliant, 
shoved into the priesthood against 
his will, Charles Maurice de Talley- 
rand-Périgord, Prince-Duc de Tal- 
leyrand, Duc de Dino, became an 
enduring fixed point in that maze 
which constituted French diplomacy 
between 1790 and 1838, when death 
removed the old fox. He remained 
professionally fixed because he was 
personally the shiftiest of men, 
ready to serve whatever regime 
came to power. He was also a 
woman-chaser, a wit, and a notori- 
ous pilferer of public funds. His 
reputation in these matters has, ac- 
cording to his admiring biographer, 
obscured an important point: his ser- 
vices to France as a nation were in- 
valuable. Readers who have all along 
thought of the man as one of the 
greatest diplomats in European his- 


tory will find this defensive aspect of 


the book superfluous. The rest of it, 
however, is lively and informative 
reading about a remarkable man ina 
remarkable period. Mr. Orieux writes 
with grace and sharp humor, paints 
big scenes like a Rubens, and goes af- 
ter detail like a truffle hound. Trans- 
lated by Patricia Wolf. Notes, bibli- 
ography, index. 

Sexist Justice by Karen DeCrow. 
Random House, $7.95. Ms. DeCrow 
is a lawyer and well equipped to 
pin down, case by case and statute 
by statute, the misogyny which per- 
meates both the structure and the 
application of our laws. She does it 
clearly, with a minimum of ill tem- 


per, and a decent consideration of 


the historical roots of the situation. 
This is valuable reading both for 
feminine activists and for those who 
still wonder what the girls are com- 
plaining about. 

PLANETARY FOLKLORE by Victor 
Vasarely. New York Graphic 
Society, $15.00. Mr. Vasarely’s lumi- 
nous, subtle color patterns are com- 
bined with photographs and his 
own text to explain his theory, or 
perhaps more correctly his dream, 
of what art can and should become. 
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Dry Sack on-the-rocks is a great drink 


before lunch or dinner. No wonder Dry Sack, 


the man’s sherry, is so popular. 


World-Famous Sherries From Spain 
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The distinguished editor 
emeritus of The Atlantic 


EDWARD WEEKS A 


looks back to his “green age.” “His 
innocence, ebullience and joie-de- 
vivre add up to a charming book, 
one to be savored.’”* 


MY GREEN AGE 


“Edward Weeks’s memoir is fresh and 
sparkling. ...[It provides] a superb 
portrait of Boston social-literary life 
in the 20s and 30s, of American writers 
and publishers, written with great af- 
fection yet without nostalgia” 
—*Publishers Weekly. Illustrated with 
photographs. 
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Great Contemporaries 
Winston S. Churchill 


To celebrate the centennial of Winston Churchill’s birth, a reissue of 
his long out-of-print collection of biographical vignettes of twenty-five 
famous people of his day—among them George Bernard Shaw, Hin- 
denburg, Lawrence of Arabia, Trotsky, Hitler, Clemenceau, Roose- 
velt. “Brilliantly phrased, anecdotal and strongly opinionated—a book 
with which to agree and disagree with equal pleasure.” 
—New Statesman $7.95 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 60637 
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He envisions an art able “to go out 
into the streets, to invade nature 
and the city and to penetrate our 
consciousness not merely at the 
level of a privileged élite but at the 
level of the entire human commu- 
nity.” If any art is to achieve this 
Tolstoian ideal, Mr. Vasarely’s en- 
chanting creations, based simply on 
the capabilities of color and the hu- 
man eye, are promising candidates. 





FRONTIERS OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
edited by Ashley Montagu. Put- 
nam’s, $12.50. Dr. Montagu has as- 
sembled writings by anthropologists 
who range from Christopher Co- 
lumbus to Frank Livingstone report- 
ing on sickle-cell gene distribution 
in West Africa. Since kooks and fa- 
natics appear along with great 
names like Darwin and Frazer, the 
book provides a comprehensive and 
even controversial mixture. Notes, 
reading list, index. 





BLACK CHILDREN, WHITE DREAMS 
by Thomas J. Cottle. Houghton 
Mifflin, $5.95. A sociologist and psy- 
chotherapist, Dr. Cottle has under- 
taken a study of “political aware- 
ness” among poor black children 
“who are among the most oppressed 
group in America.” This sounds a 
grim project, but despite the somber 
reality underlying it, the book 
proves to be engaging reading. Dr. 
Cottle’s two informants—a boy and 
girl on the early fringes of adoles- 
cence—are clever, inventive, enor- 
mously likable kids with a pre- 
cocious degree of common sense, a 
gift for fanciful humor, and an opti- 
mism that circumstances have not 
crushed. Dr. Cottle writes pleasantly 
and comments sympathetically, but it 
is William D. and Adrien who hit the 
reader’s conscience. 





THE MASTER OF LiGHT by Dorothy 
Michelson Livingston. Scribner’s, 
$12.50. Albert A. Michelson (1852- 
1931) was the first American to win 
the Nobel Prize in one of the 
sciences; he had, among other dis- 
tinguished and still useful achieve- 
ments, measured the speed of light. 
As a parent, however, he was some- 
what remote, and his daughter, 
Dorothy M. Livingston, eventually 
became curious about all the things 
she had never known about him. 
Neither a scientist nor an author, 
she set out to write a biography of 


her father, and has made a sound 
professional job of it. Michelson 
worked in a time of exciting discov- 
eries, and once into the book, it re- 
quires a positively bigoted lack of 
interest in science to stop reading. 
Illustrations, diagrams, notes. 





THE GLorious Ones by Francine 
Prose. Atheneum, $6.95. Ms. Prose’s 
new novel, situated somewhere be- 
tween history and fantasy, concerns 
a commedia dell’arte company play- 
ing Italy and France in the late six- 
teenth century. On the historical 
side, several of the players really 
lived and did what the author de- 
scribes—made the change from im- 
provised performance to a written 
script and rehearsed action. All this 
makes a simple enough tale. By 
adding discreet supernatural trim- 
mings, however, the author con- 
trives to raise questions on the na- 
ture of art, style, human character, 
reality and illusion which give an 
unexpected depth to this short book. 





THE EXTRAORDINARY MR. WILKES 
by Louis Kronenberger. Doubleday, 
$10.00. John Wilkes, the eighteenth- 
century political gadfly and general 
gadabout who made, intentionally 
or not, a notable contribution to the 
principle of freedom of the press, 
was also a monstrously amusing 
man. Mr. Kronenberger urbanely 
lets Wilkes and the facts speak for 
themselves whenever possible, and 
the result is most entertaining schol- 
arship. Notes, index, illustrations. 





MatissE by John Jacobus. Abrams, 
$22.50. Professor Jacobus describes 
the development, character, and in- 
fluence of Matisse’s highly original, 
always experimental painting, and 
provides subsidiary essays on his 
drawings, sculpture, and graphic 
work. Illustrations include 48 fine 
color plates, individually discussed. 
A beautiful, stimulating book. 





Sır WALTER RALEGH by Robert La- 
cey. Atheneum, $12.95. However 
Ralegh is viewed, his story remains 
one of history’s great romantic 
tragedies and Mr. Lacey tells it 
well. Illustrations, index, maps. 





BEAUTIFUL LorTy PEOPLE by Helen 
Bevington. Harcourt Brace Jovano- 
vich, $7.95. Excerpts from this book 
appeared in the February Atlantic. 








“Even Benny would have liked it?” 


That's what John Kenneth Galbraith says 
of this biography of essayist, conser- 
UN l ) 


vationist, westerner, iconoclast, and 
Pulitzer Prize historian Bernard DeVoto, 
by Wallace Stegner, himself a Pulitzer 
Prize novelist. And since, in his 20 years 
in “The Easy Chair” at Harper’s Magazine, 
Benny DeVoto never tolerated a bad 
sentence, that’s high praise. More praise: 
“A splendid biography 
of one of the most 
influential writers of 
our time...anda 
ferociously funny 
critic of American 
society.’ 
—John Fischer. 
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Since 1932, Save the Children Federation 
has been helping children round the 
world to have better lives. Because of 
people like you. Educated, involved, and 
in touch with your own hearts. If you 
haven't already, won’t you please fill out 
the coupon and mail it today. 


'Save a child. 
| While you're 
| reading, the 
‘world is waiting. 





| wish to contribute $15 a month to sponsor a O boy O girl: 
O Where the need is most urgent O Africa O Appalachia (U.S.) O Bangladesh 

O Chicano (U.S.) O Europe O Indian (U.S.) O Inner Cities (U.S.) O Israel O Korea 
O Latin America O 
Enclosed is my first payment: 
O $15 monthly 











Middle East O Southern Black (U.S.) O Vietnam 
O $180 annually O $90 semi-annually O $45 quarterly 
O Instead, enclosed is my contribution of $ 


O Please send me more information. 














NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


TEL. NO. 











STATE 


(Contributions are income tax deductible) 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 
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ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 





LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOKS 


SERVICES 





BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 





BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001. 





EDITING, REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING manu- 
scripts. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasadena, 
Ca. 91105. 





WRITING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN by Jane Yolen. 
Just published. The author of 25 books for young 
readers describes techniques to help writers pro- 
duce publishable books, from fairy tales to books 
about contemporary life. Also, information on 
business side of writing juveniles: contacts, manu- 
script submission, technical aspects, etc. $7.95 
ppd. THE WRITER, INC., Publishers, 8-A Arlington 
St., Boston, Ma. 02116. 


PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 
Free Catalog. Bookseller, Box 5451, Sherman, 
Conn. 06784. 


Send your question and one dollar for intuitive, 
thoughtful answers. RESEARCH, Box 360 ENGLE- 
HART, ONTARIO, CANADA POJ1HO. 





Fiction, Mysteries, War, Science. Free catalogue. 
Sunmount Books, Box 145E, Willowdale, Ont., 
Canada. 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors: publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Cariton Press, 
Dept. YKO, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 


WRITING, research, manuscript polishing. Profes- 
sional, Reasonable. Fast. RESEARCH DATA PUB- 
LISHER’S, Box #4374 Silver Spring, Maryland 
(202) 723-1715. 





RESEARCH AND WRITING—academic and profes- 
sional. Superb facilities in nation's capital. Rea- 
sonable rates. (202) 726-1444, Research Reports, 
6400 Georgia Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20012. 





GINSENG booklet, root, leaves. Send $5.00, S. 
Henschel, Rt 1, Newton, Wis. 53063. 





PERIODICALS 





TWENTY TO FORTY YEARS OLD MAGAZINES: 
LIFE, LONDON OPINION ETC. FOR SALE. WRITE 
P.O. BOX 192, GLACE BAY N.S. CANADA BIA 5V2. 





21 PROPHECIES—OF WORLD EVENTS. 100% 
PAST ACCURACY. $1.00—AMAZING PROPHECIES, 
BOX 807—DEPT A, SIOUX FALLS, S.D. 57101. 





WRITERS: ‘“‘UNSALABLE” MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 





BIBLIOGRAPHIES: Annotated bibliography of read- 
ily accessible paperbacks in Asian Psychology. $2. 





NEWS FROM CHINA every month thru 1974. Sub- 
scribe to: China Reconstructs (a family magazine 
in English) air mail $3, Peking Review (a political 
weekly) air mail $4.40, China Pictorial $4, Chinese 
Literature $4. Free samples on request. CHINA 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS, Dept. A.M., (3 locations) 
2929-24th St., San Francisco, CA 94110; 125-5th 
Ave., N.Y., N.Y., 10003; 900 Armitage Ave., Chi- 
cago IL 60614. FREE CATALOGUE. 





THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY—READ CRE- 
ATIVELY, DEVELOPS—IMPROVES ABILITY— 
$20.00—8080 Springvalley Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45236. 





Write: Essene Press, 3678% Asbury, Dallas, 
Texas, 75205. 

BOOKS 
BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 


logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 


CHIDIOCK AMORPHOUS humor issue now out. 
75¢. 138-A South Cherry, Richmond, Virginia 
23220. 








FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 





BOOKS ABOUT ARCHITECTURE, transportation 
and urban environments. If you would like to be 
on our mailing list, write, free of obligation, to 
Desk AM, The Rigley Book Company, P.O. Box 
26012, San Francisco, CA 94126 





Used books bought and sold. English, American 
history, literary biography and criticism. Want lists 
invited. Antiquarian Bookseller, P.O. Box 207, Na- 
perville, Illinois 60540. 





25% OFF MOST NEW IN-PRINT BOOKS. Book- 
quick, B-1, Roseland, NJ 07068. 





BOOKS SUPPLIED—Select Out-of-Print, Used, 
Fine, Scarce, Interesting. Send authors’ names 
and titles wanted. Kendall Gaisser, Booksellers, 
1242 Broadway, Toledo, Ohio 43609. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS—Quality children’s books 
half price or less. Free list. MTS Distributors, 807 
Front Street, Georgetown, S.C. 29440. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205. 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. Free Catalogues. Coleman Book Locators. 
257-A E. Market Street, Long Beach, California 
90805. 





Out Of Print. Send wants. Bookdealer. Dept. TA. 
39 No. Browning Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 07670. 


BOOKPLATES 








FREE CATALOGUE-—Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 








German Paperbacks, Books, Magazines, Records, 
Cassettes & Gifts. Brochure 25¢: Der BUCH- 
WURM, Box 1403-L, Thousand Oaks, California 
91360. 





FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 





NEEDLEPOINT AND OTHER CRAFTS. Also Cook- 
ing, Travel, Biographies, current Best Seller nov- 
els. Introductory Offer: $5 discount with $10 pur- 
chase. Send for catalog. AMBER BOOKS, 14-A 
Wilsey Square, Ridewood, New Jersey 07450. 
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WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. Fifty 
countries. Samplers: 12 newspapers/12 countries: 
$4.98; or 7/7: $2.98. FREE BROCHURE. MULTI- 
NEWSPAPERS, Box DE, Dana Point, California 
92629. 


PERSONALITY profile from handwriting. Detailed 
analysis. Send sample, $10.00: Jason Reed, 207 
South Alamo, Weatherford, Texas 76086. 





INFORMATION, Bibliographies, Questions An- 
swered. Details Free. Fact Finder, Box 84E. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11212. 


RECORDS 








SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP’s. 52 pg. 
list 50¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 





FREE 200-PAGE CATALOG. 1,400 New Stereo 
Recordings. Renaissance, Baroque, Classical, Ro- 
mantic, Modern Music. Not sold in stores. Not 
listed in Schwann's. Highest quality! Budget label 
prices! Available only by mail. MUSICAL HERI- 
TAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, New York, N.Y. 
10023. 





SOUNDTRACKS. LARGE CATALOG 25¢. STAR-60, 
BOX 850, ARROYO GRANDE, CA. 93420. 


TAPES 








SCOTCH TAPES. Discounts! Catalog 10¢. Tower, 
Box 33098, District Heights, Md. 20028. 





Old radio programs on tape. Thousands available. 
Six hours, $8.00. Catalogue, 25¢. Nostalgic Radio, 
Box 29V, Peoria, IL 61601. 


MUSIC 








KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, thumb 
pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished dulcimers 
from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Avenue AM, Denver, 
Colorado 80215. 





HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 





PLAYING RECORDER IS EASY. Free Catalog. 
Recorders, Recorder Music, Beginners Pearwood 
Recorder, Instruction book 11.95. Amster 
Recorder Co. 1624 Lavaca Street, Austin Tex. 
78701. 








SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS are reliable, with the 
most beautiful sound, from $1195. Brochure 
$1.00 from Dept. A, 1084 Homer, Vancouver, 
Canada. 





Civil War Songs. Authentic copies from 1864 publi- 
cation. Ten songs—$5.00. Check or money order 
to: A. Arena, 182 Averill Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
14620. 
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OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





PICASSO 347 reproductions limited edition 10,000 
world-wide $5 each. Illustrated brochure $1. Buck- 
ley's Books, 2293 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 





BERNIE CASEY, SAMELLA LEWIS, ELIZABETH 
CATLETT. Six 14 x 18” prints. $30 per portfolio. 
MultiCultural, 137-55 Southgate Street, Jamaica, 
N.Y. 11413. 





“TAO PAINTINGS by J.D. CHOU” WITH 40 FULL- 
PAGE SIZE SPIRITUAL PAINTINGS by THE FA- 
MOUS IMMORTAL TAOIST J.D. CHOU IS ON SALE 
AT $7 U.S. MOON & SUN GALLERY, 34 CAMERON 
ROAD, 3rd FLOOR, B, KOWLOON, HONG KONG. 





GOURMET FOODS 





WINEMAKING IS EASY! Visit Bacchanalia. 273 Riv- 
erside, Westport, Ct. 06880 or request free cata- 
log. 





STAMPS 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT collecting First Day Post- 
age Stamp Covers. Circular free. Ray Brown, B. 
R., Williamsburg, VA 23185. 





U.S. COMMEMORATIVES, 300 different just $3.50. 
1000 Different Worldwide Stamps, $2.50. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed, George Mathers, Box 2123, 
Anaheim, Calif. 92804. 





Interesting Selections, U.S., Foreign Stamps, Cov- 
ers on 10 Day Approval, References Essential, 
State Preference, Earl P.L. Apfelbaum, Inc., 1420A 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102. 





CATALOGS 





CATALOGS! RECEIVE MANY! Catalog Directory 
$1.00. Box 33098, District Heights, Md. 20028. 





EARTHLY GOODS 





Blackouts got you in the dark? Aladdin kerosene 
lamps, 100 Watts non-electric light; smokeless, 
odorless, noiseless, 30% off. Also, Aladdin heat- 
ers, 20% off. Catalog 25¢. Country Light, Box 
1219, Fort Collins, Colorado, 80521. 





ECOLOGY 





“ECOLOGY MINDED?" Ecology 100% recycled sta- 
tionery and waste paper products brochure. Dept. 
AM, PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351. 





SCHOOLS AT SEA 





STUDY AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester 
sails September and February to exotic ports 
round the world. Accredited. Financial aid avail- 
able. Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, Orange, 
California 92666. 





MEMO PADS 





Personalized, prestigious smooth writing pads. 
Unique designs, typography. $9.00 delivers 10 
pads, (1000 sheets). Specify style wanted. Rugged 
male ( ), Soft female ( ), Executive male ( ), 
Executive female ( ), Beautiful person ( ). Free 
Catalogue, Leonardo & Michelangelo, P.O. 24785, 
Los Angeles, 90024. 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. Em- 
phasizing community involvement, individual tal- 
ents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. Col- 
lege preparatory, Darrow School, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. 12125. 


University of Stockholm’s Institute for English- 
Speaking Students offers programs for social 
science research at the International Graduate 
School; accredited Junior Year studies; Swedish 
language instruction included. Write: IES, Univ. of 
Stockholm, Fack, S-104 05 Stockholm 50, Sweden. 





ALTERNATIVE DOCTORAL PROGRAM for the full 
time professional. Individualized, self-paced, time- 
tailored, provocative programming. Prerequisites: 
M.A. + 16, 3 years’ experience. Life experience 
recognition. Write: Room A, Walden University, 
Naples, Florida 33940. 





COLLEGE CREDIT FOR WILDERNESS EXPERI- 
ENCE. One week on campus, three weeks in Quet- 
ico-Superior Wilderness Canoe Area. Co-ed. June, 
July, August. Box A, Summer Session, Northland 
College, Ashland, Wi. 54806. 





PHOTOGRAPHY, AIKIDO, MIME STUDIES. 
YGGDRASIL: Torupvej 31, 8771 Hundslund, DEN- 
MARK. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 








TEACHERS—ADMINISTRATORS: Leading School, 
College placement sources in U.S. $3.00; Foreign 
$4.00. Current openings list U.S. $5.00; Foreign 
$5.00 EISL, Box 105, Chestnut Hill, MA. 02167. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YO, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 











OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
Transportation! Complete information .. . plus 
Directory of 200 American companies employing 
thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. International 
Opportunities, Box 29232-YC, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 46229. 





TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
New 1974 guide contains current information about 
private and governmental organizations seeking 
teachers. General and personal requirements, geo- 
graphic areas, addresses for application forms. 100- 
page book includes survey of foreign embassies. 
Guaranteed satisfaction. $2.50. Foreign Countries, 
Box 514-C3, Ames, lowa 50010. 





YOUR RESUME—write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms: $2.75. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022. 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive “Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas" and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730. 





AUSTRALIA . . . Most Comprehensive Information 
from Americans now living in Australia . . . Jobs, 
Paid Transportation . . . $2.00 for brochure. 
Ausco Inquiry, Box 29, Burra 5417, South Austra- 
lia 





OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803. 


EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. Re- 
search Associates, Box 1167-P, Kailua, Hawaii 
96734. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





MOVING TO TEXAS, NEED JOB. Poet, Teacher, — 


Professional Race Car Driver and Engine Me- 
chanic. Peter Nye, 301 Oxford, East Lansing Mich. 
48823. 





DIRECTOR, successful non-profit child care cen- 
ter, seeks new challenge. Innovative. Top creden- 
tials. 743 Radcliffe, University City, Mo. 63130. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man’s Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 154, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details 10¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 





$50.00 PLUS 50% COMMISSION stuffing stamped, — As 


addressed envelopes. Information 35¢ with 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Brew-AO, POB 
1348, Clearwater, Fla. 33516. 





VINYL'S WHERE THE MONEY IS! Repair, refinish, 
recolor furniture, luggage, car tops. Quick, easy. 
Two small $20 jobs a day earn you $1,000 a 
month. Homes, cars, offices, restaurants, unlim- 
ited customers. Start earning after an hour's prac- 
tice. Sensational details FREE. VIP, 2012 Mon- 
trose, Chicago, 60618. 





NATURAL MIND TRIPS. Make Good Money. Free 
Details. NMTAM, 1943 Hayes, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 94117. 





25¢ EACH stuffing envelopes. No postage, ad- 
dressing necessary. Instructions $1.50. Econ-BC, 
627 Franklin, Clearwater, Florida 33517. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
Information Free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-G, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 





$25.00 HUNDRED stuffing envelopes. Complete 
kit $1.00. Peter, 2614GD Weisman, Wheaton, 
Maryland 20902. 








REAL ESTATE 





IDEAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, New Mex- 
ico. $5,475. No Down. No Interest. $40/mo. Vaca- 
tion Paradise. Good investment. Free Brochure. 
Ranchos: Box 2006XW, Alameda, California 
94501. 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! “Opportunities in Canadian Land” includes 
complete purchase information! Send $1.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 29193-YO, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46229. 





CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 





GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ‘‘Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide” .. . plus “Land 
Opportunity Review” listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $1.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YO, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 
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REAL ESTATE 


NORTHERN VERMONT REAL ESTATE for recrea- 
tion, retirement, investment. Free brochure. Wat- 
son Agency, Greensboro, Vt. 05841. 802-533- 
barre 2651. 











LE VACATIONS 





p High Hampton Inn & Country Club. In Southern 
i Blue Ridge Mtns. at 3600 feet. Spectacular sce- 
: nery. Rustic Decor. Good food. Private 18-hole 
golf course. 7 tennis courts. (Special golf/tennis 
package available.) 3 lakes. Fishing. Boating. 
Swimming. Private stables. Skeet & Trap field. 
Open early May to late Oct. Write or phone 704- 
743-2411. High Hampton Inn, Dept. ATL, Cash- 
iers, N.C. 28717. 


SE 














i WHITEWATER FLOAT TRIPS. Utah & Wyoming. 
ie Slickrock River Co., Box 10543, Denver, Colo. 
| 80210. 

2 VACATION RENTALS 

| KAUAI, HAWAII: New OceanFront 3 Bedroom 22 
Ls Bath—Upper Deck—Lower Lanai Spouting Horn 
Se, Aera. 2 week minimum rental. Attractively & Fully 
ie Furnished. Thompson, Rt. 2, Box 770 Flagstaff, 
S Ariz. 86001. 





“BUCOLIC ADIRONDACK LODGES available half- 
SE month, month, season. July through September. 
Boy Bartlett Carry Club, Route 3, Tupper Lake, NY, 
12986." 





ra Puerto Rico (Dorado). Private home, fronting 
championship golf, luxury, oceanfront hotel. 
ss Beach, pool. Casino. CLAY TENNIS. 3 bedroom, 2 
i ~ bathroom, central air. In season $565 weekly. 
É Otherwise $300. Dr. Price, Glengary Rd., Croton- 
F. on-Hudson, N.Y. 10530 (914)-27 1-9750. 





RETIREMENT 





f LIVE LIFE as you used to know it, in unspoiled 

8 Vermont. Courtesy and consideration, gracious at- 

mosphere, good conversation. Excellent food. His- 

Re toric Vermont town of Brandon with Village Green, 

E 5 Churches, famed Middlebury College with its 
arts and sports nearby. Museums, antiquing, . . . 
plenty to keep you active. Fair rates. Brandon 
House, A-74 Brandon, Vermont 05773 





HEALTH RESORTS 





S HEALTHFUL VACATIONING—Fasting. Reducing. 
ie Rejuvenation. Wholesome foods. Organic gardens. 
gt Peaceful surroundings. Pool, boats, solariums. 
Ra Beaches. Health classes. SHANGRI-LA, Bonita 
% Springs, Florida 33923-AM. 








7 : CAMPS 


The Putney Work Camp provides an experience in 

group living, work and recreation, arts and crafts, 
R sports and backpacking. A vitalizing summer with 
i well motivated contemporaries. Co-ed, 13-17. 
k Write c/o The Putney School, Putney, Vermont 
05346. 802-387-4212. 


E CAMPING EQUIPMENT 





LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
Main Street, Concord, Mass. 01742. 





TRAVEL GUIDES 


WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. Rates, 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters, 
TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361. 
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TRAVEL GUIDES 


EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. New 4th edition 
Castle-Hotels book lists 500 castles, monasteries, 
palaces offering accommodations, 16 countries, 
360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 
pages. $3.95 plus 15¢ postage. Robert Long, 
Dept. AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 
11554. 








TRAVEL 





NICHOLSONS INTERNATIONAL YACHT CHAR- 
TERS. Crewed Yachts: Experience not essential: 
private cabins from about $60 per person per day 
& upwards for extra large and luxurious craft: 
Year round sunshine cruises for private parties. 
CARIBBEAN: MEDITERRANEAN: GREEK ISLANDS: 
For information:—Commander Nicholson. Box 30, 
5 Lynch's Quay: Cobh: Co Cork: Eire. 





UNSPOILED ST. VINCENT. Inexpensive, Fine cui- 
sine, Friendly staff, Country charm, Excellent 
swimming beach, Pool. $15 PP two meals daily till 
Jan 16th, $22.50 till April 1st. SUGAR MILL INN, 
P.O. Box 119, St. Vincent, W.I. or 259 Main St., 
Danbury, Conn. 06810 (203) 743-7888. 





COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 
fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89640. Sergines, France. 





CANADIAN WILDERNESS TRIPS—Twelve-day float 
trips on northern rivers (Athabasca, Coppermine, 
Nahanni), wilderness camping, wildlife, white- 
water. Also canoe trips. Contact: North-West Expe- 
ditions, Limited, Box 1551, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada for free brochure. 





AMAZON SAFARI CLUB, R.D. 1, Box 2-AM, Elver- 
son, Penn. 19520, offers two week, affordable 
photo safaris, Summer 1974. 





MEXICO, YUCATAN, OAXACA, etc. Anthropological 
tours with University professors. High school stu- 
dents, July; Others, August. 6211 Maywood, 
Stockton, California, 95207. 





WILDERNESS RIVER TRIPS: 2-7 days—California, 
Oregon, Utah, Idaho, Alaska. brochure, Echo: The 
Wilderness Company, 2424 Russell Street, Berke- 
ley, California 94705. 





A Holiday in England? Stay at our home near Lon- 
don. Convenient for sights, sports, entertainment, 
both London's airports. Write: Jim & Barbara Ken- 
rick, 37 Walton Park, Walton on Thames, Surrey 
England. 





SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


SUMMER PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOPS on Maine 
coast. 12 one-week Master Classes with world re- 
nown photographers. Three week courses in basic, 
intermediate and advanced photography. School is 
34-foot sloop. Maine Photographic Workshops, 
Rockport, Maine 04856. 


SUMMER ARTS COMMUNITY 





CUMMINGTON COMMUNITY OF THE ARTS, a 
small summer community of individuals pursuing 
creative work. Information: Box 62, Cummington, 
Mass. 01026. 


FILMS 


Super 8MM, 16MM, 8MM Silent and Sound Film 
Classics. Free Catalog. Niles, 1019-AM South 
Michigan, South Bend, Indiana 46618. 


PORNO? Not from us, thank you. But, if you'd like 
our free catalog of classic feature films, silent and 
sound, for sale in 8mm or 16mm, write: VINTAGE 
FILMS, Box 9805, Columbus, OHIO 43206. 





MISCELLANY 





Smart money buys property. Quick profits without 
inflation. Information: Income Research, Box 700, 
Don Mills, Ontario. 





HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. A most unusual gift. George Levitt, 
2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New York 
11229. 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 25¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 





COLLEGE DEGREES AT HOME! Complete Directory 
Accredited Universities offering Correspondence 
Courses $2.00 RESEARCH, Box 48533B, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 90048. 





35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 INDIVIDUALLY 
SOLD, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 25¢. 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-34, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia 90025. 





BLOW YOURSELF UP! 24” x 36’ poster of any- 
one. Photo returned. $5.00. Pierpoint, Box 678, 
Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 





SLEEP-LEARNING KITS—endless tapes, timers, 
complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, Box 24-AM, 
Olympia, Washington. 





BUGGED??? . . . Detectors Locate Hidden Trans- 
mitters, Literature—25¢. Security, Box 671AT, 
Westwood, New Jersey 07675. 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 25¢. 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339. 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





PERSONALIZED STATIONERY with character. Pro- 
fessional/business/social. _|Information-sampler— 
50¢ (refund first order). Jacques, Box 395-A, Wall- 
ingford, Vermont 05773. 





CARD TRICKS FOR BEGINNERS: $2, INSTITUTE 
OF RECREATIONAL MATHEMATICS, S-3 
DRAPER’S MEADOW, BLACKSBURG, VA. 24060. 





LEARN CARTOONING AT HOME. Veteran ap- 
proved. Free bulletin. Cartooning, Box 7069AM, 
Colorado Springs, CO. 80933. 





MAKE YOUR EISENHOWER STAMPS TALK: ‘‘BE- 
WARE THE MILITARY—INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX” 
RUBBER STAMP, FITS ANY ENVELOPE! 12.50 
PPD. from TERRY SCOTT, DEPT A, 2460 WEST- 
LAKE N., SEATTLE, WASH., 98109. 





MINK COATS $395.00. Jackets! Capes! Stoles! 
Box 550 A, Freeport, New York 11520. 





NEED YOUR PRODUCTS and services for direc- 
tory. Details, free. Fact Finder, Box 84E, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 11212. 


PRIMAL EXPERIENCE—Austin Institute, Inc., 1310 
West 42nd, Austin, Texas 78756. 


$UCCE$$. Learn secrets of super rich. $2.00- To- 
gether, Inc. P.O. Box 852, Longwood, Fla. 32750. 





PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! Information: CHESSNUTS, 
25-A Mount Vernon, Saugus, Mass. 01906. 


AUTHENTIC HANDWOVEN TURKISH MOHAIR 
RUGS 4x6 $40, 2x3.5 $15, Canrev Import, Box 
228, Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514. 


ACUPUNCTURE TRAINING MANUALS, study 
course and supplies. Free catalog! Write: Leung, 


Box 219W, Toronto, Canada M6M 4Z2. 





MISCELLANY 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 





BINGO! Winning system $2. Wilco, Box 1497 
Dept. |, Tustin, CA 92680. 





SNORING PROBLEM? Free information explaining 
worlds first and only guaranteed cure. Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412. 





MAKE YOUR WILL. Why delay? Receive 4 Will 
Forms, attorney's 64-page book. FREE: Assets 
Record, Executor’s Duties, Valuable Papers Folder. 
Complete KIT, $2.00 (Two for $3.50). Add 25¢ 
postage. Hanley’s, Dept. A-215, Box 554, Farm- 
ington, Michigan 48024. 





SINCERELY interested in marriage? Let us help 
you find your mate. Social Introduction Service, 
Box 1547, Eugene, Oregon 97401. 





LONELY??? Find your lifemate. Nationwide date- 
matching. Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York 
City 10019. 





LATE LISTINGS 








LITERARY INTERESTS 





Manuscripts, reports, intellectual writing, editing. 
All subjects. Reasonable. Personalized. Con- 
fidential. Professional team. RC RESEARCH, Box 
138, Dayton, Washington 99328 





BOOKS 





Encyclopaedia Britannica 9th edition perfect cond. 
Bossert 7004 Clovernoll Dr. Cincinnati, Ohio 
45231 





PERIODICALS 





BLACKWOOD'S is Britains best monthly. Its ap- 
peal is to those who appreciate literature in the 
traditional style. Month by month since 1817, it 
has been delighting discerning readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. $11.50 a year; $1 for a 
sample copy. William Blackwood, 32 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 





FOREIGN HANDICRAFTS 





Pakistani Necklace, made from Onyx-Marble 
(semi-precious stones according to Webster's Dic- 
tionary) $8 for one, two for $15. Handicrafts, 202 
Medical Center Plaza, Caparra, Puerto Rico 00921 





TRAVEL 





Canoe trip to James Bay, and Ungava. Unspoiled 
subarctic, untravelled rivers, wilderness, fishing, 
photography at its best. Arctic Canoe Trip—Box 
874, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada. 
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HERE’S MY CLASSIFIED AD: 


Heading 
Copy 


T enclose $_________ for 
Name 


Address 


hy... State 


RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word 
minimum 


Copy should be received by the 15th of second 
month prior to issue. Payment for initial in- 
sertion must accompany copy. Adjustments on 
word count will be made if necessary. 

For two or more insertions, payment must be 
received by the Ist of month prior to date of 
each issue. 

Post Office Box Number count as two words. 
No charge for Zip Code. We do not accept 
Atlantic box numbers at this time. 

Please write for additional information and 
rates for Classified Display advertising, 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 








The Making of “Gone With the Wind” 
by Gavin Lambert 

“Lively, eminently readable and 
truthful.” —George Cukor } 
59 photos, $7.95 


Atlantic-Little, Brown 


Sri Aurobindo 


ANTIQUE SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Mater of Persian Astrolabe by 'Umar b. Dawiat- 
shah dated In 726 (A.D. 1325), one of several 
hundred instruments & early associated books 
in our new, fully illustrated Catalog 108S (avail- 
able early April). Please send $1 (overseas, $2) 
for your copy. 


HISTORICAL TECHNOLOGY 
6 Mugford Street 
Marblehead, Mass. 01945 





CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES 
F. D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 





SALE OF SALES 
OVER 400 BOOKS 


Tremendous values 
Save up to 96%! 


Write immediately for free bro- 
chure to: Sara Zall, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Dept. AM, 79 Gar- 
den Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
02138. 





discourses absorbingly on the romance of the spirit. 


THE FUTURE EVOLUTION 
OF MAN 


THE DIVINE LIFE UPON EARTH 


m The publishers of Quest Books are proud to introduce this provocative 
book to the Western world. With its sharp insight into human aspirations, it 
will move every reader who is seeking freedom, happiness, and mastery 
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The Man Who Thought He Couldn’t Own a Steinway. 


To him it had always been “the only piano” 
Yet, a little voice in the back of his head kept whispering, “You can’t afford it? 


Then one day he sharpened a pencil, quieted the voice in the back of his head, and 
did some serious figuring. 

To his surprise he discovered that the Steinway” was not too much more expen- 
sive than the piano he’d been considering. Which didn’t have the tone of a Steinway. Or the 
Steinway touch. It didn’t have Steinway’s Hexagrip Wrestplank. Or Steinway’s Diaphramatic: 
Soundboard. Or any of the exclusive features that make a Steinway feel and sound like a Steinway. 

“Pm being penny-wise but pound-foolish,’ he cried. So he bought the Steinway 
he’d always wanted, which he and his wife and family are all enjoying. 

He has only one regret. “I should have done it years ago? he says. 

For more information please write to John H. Steinway, 109 West 57th Street, New York roo1g9. 
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VIETNAM 


Behind the Lines of 
the “Cease-fire” War 





West of Quang Ngai City, the 
plain stretches out to the mountains, 
flat and unkempt with its fields of 
manioc and wild grasses, its lonely 
tufts of bamboo. The hamlet lies 
some seven miles from the city, a 
third of the way to the mountains. 
It is a small place—ten or twelve 
houses and a one-room school—and 
almost invisible from a distance, 
since its tentlike roofs crouch over 
the earth, their yellow thatch blend- 
ing in with the stubble of the dry 
season. Like the vegetable life 
around them, the people live as 
much below the earth as above it. 
Their houses are rooms carved out 
of the clay soil, leading to cavelike 
bunkers deeper underground. The 
artillery sounded only at night while 
we were there, but those rooms and 
bunkers were welcome even in the 
daytime, for there were no trees on 
that plain, and no other cover from 
the helicopters and spotter aircraft. 
The trees died some three or four 
years ago because of the repeated 
spraying of defoliants; the old 
wooden and stone houses had gone 
long before that. But the plants are 
growing back, and the people are 
returning to the open spaces to cul- 
tivate their vegetable wilderness. 

A colleague and I spent an after- 
noon and evening in that hamlet 
last spring, talking to the people 
and the local Liberation Front 
cadre. When the time came to go, 
an old man in a white turban 
thanked us for our visit and apolo- 
gized for the poor hospitality. “We 
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didn’t always live in caves,” he said, 
“but the war has cut off the genera- 
tions. The young men cannot stay 
on the land of their ancestors, for 
they must go to the service of their 
country.” He explained that he was 
the only man left in his family. “My 
sons took up a heavy charge. And 
you, too,” he gestured to the other 
Vietnamese men in the room, “will 
take up that charge, for you are 
also my children.” The old man 
concluded by asking us to write 
about the Vietnamese struggle for 
freedom and independence. Then he 
toasted our health and that of the 
American people. 

At eleven at night we left the 
hamlet and set off with three guer- 
rilla soldiers, following the white 
sand paths by the light of a few 
stars. We did not know where we 
were going—we had been told 
merely that we were to see some 
higher cadre of the Provisional Rev- 
olutionary Government—but we 
seemed to be heading in the direc- 
tion of the mountains. As the lights 
of the city faded out behind us, we 
moved into a region of lusher 
growth. The damp air was a sign 
that there was a river nearby. Fox- 
holes were neatly spaced along the 
path and, every mile or so, a 
crudely built archway with a 
painted sign overhead denouncing 
President Nguyen Van Thieu’s re- 
gime. Our path led into a more 
thickly settled terrain, where an oc- 
casional dog barked at our passage, 
causing sleepers to stir in their 
houses. After two hours’ march, we 
halted just beyond a hamlet brightly 
lit with gas lamps and loud with the 
sound of men’s voices and the 
crackling of a radio. While we 
waited on the pathway, a woman 


pulled herself out of sleep to come 
and look at the two Americans sit- 
ting on her doorstep. She asked the 
soldiers if we were prisoners, and 
finding that we were not, she 
brought us tea, and water to wash 
with, inquiring politely where we 
had come from and if we were 
tired. As we set off again, it oc- 
curred to us that we were the first 
Americans ever to walk through 
that region without orders to kill. 


Getting there 


For those American scholars who 
visited China in the months before 
President Nixon’s 1972 visit, arrival 
in Peking or Shanghai must have 
been a moment of great intensity. 
But for American reporters who had 
long worked out of Saigon, how 
much more intense was the experi- 
ence of crossing the lines of the 
Vietnam war. American troops had 
fought in Vietnam for eight years; it 
had been nearly two decades since 
the United States sent its first 
counterinsurgency teams into Viet- 
nam, and nearly thirty years since 
the Vietnamese anticolonial struggle 
began. 

Last year I heard an American 
high school student ask a reporter: 
“How did the Vietnam war begin? 
Was an archduke shot or something 
like that? Where was the begin- 
ning?” Many American troops who 
had fought in Vietnam would not 
have been able to answer that ques- 
tion. Because of the military’s rota- 
tion system, very few Americans 
spent more than a year or two in 
Vietnam. But hundreds of thou- 
sands of Vietnamese in the South 
had grown up in the resistance and 
had spent their lives in that war. 


Fortunately, there’s no shortage 
of good reading. 
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VIETNAM 


How did they look upon the United 
States? What was it like to be a 
guerrilla for so long? How was it 
possible that so many Vietnamese, 
civilians as well as soldiers, had 
held out against the most powerful 
nation in the world? Since 1961, 
when the Americans first involved 
themselves in the war against the 
National Liberation Front, U.S. offi- 
cials, scholars, and journalists such 
as myself had done a great deal of 
study and research on the NLF (the 
classified official archives of cap- 
tured documents, defector inter- 
views, and prisoner interrogations 
must now fill whole warehouses and 
make the NLF one of the best- 
documented movements in the his- 
tory of the world). But none of us 
had visited the maquis, or talked 
directly with those who continued to 
fight the war. 

Early last year, together with 
other foreign reporters in Saigon, I 
had the opportunity to visit the 
“liberated zones,” that is, the areas 
controlled by the Viet Cong, or the 
Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment and its North Vietnamese al- 
lies. The opportunity came as a re- 








1Note on names: All political nomenclature 
in Vietnam has political overtones, pejorative 
and otherwise. It is hard to be completely 
objective, for to give a name to a movement, 
an army, or a government is in effect to take 
a political stance. While the New York Times 
has one system, mine has been—so far as this 
is possible—to use the names each group uses 
for itself. Thus I speak of the National Liber- 
ation Front (and “liberated zones”) rather 
than the Viet Cong, an inaccurate and there- 
fore pejorative term invented by the Diem 
regime and the Americans. I also use the 
terms GVN (Government of Vietnam) and 
ARVN (Army of the Republic of Vietnam). 
These are the American terms for the gov- 
ernment in Saigon and its army; the Saigon 
regime refers to itself as the Republic of 
Vietnam. 

To clear up one subtle point: the Provi- 
sional Revolutionary Government of the Re- 
public of South Vietnam (the PRG) is the 
government of the liberated zones. The Na- 
tional Liberation Front is the name for the 
political movement—the coalition of opposi- 
tion organizations—that was founded in 1960. 
In 1969 its leadership assumed the name and 
diplomatic status of a government—the 
PRG—in order to negotiate on an equal basis 
with the government in Saigon. But the rank- 
and-file PRG supporters continue to operate 
as members of a political movement, the 
NLF. In general, I use the term PRG when I 
refer to an official or to official policy, and 
NLF or simply “Front” at other times. 


sult of the diplomatic game in play 
after the signing of the peace accord 
in Paris. As a part of that game, 
American helicopters were flying 
uniformed “enemy” guerrillas from 
the jungles to the provincial towns; 
North Vietnamese generals and 
colonels were sitting for twenty-four 
hours at a stretch in Tan Son Hut 
airport outside Saigon, refusing to 
pass through GVN customs; and 
Hungarian colonels were trying to 
discern the meaning of Indonesian 
and Vietnamese toasts through 
strings of interpreters. 


False promise 


These strange scenes gave false 
promises. The shooting continued in 
many parts of the country and 
showed no signs of stopping. This 
was predictable, for the peace ac- 
cord did not settle the central ques- 
tion over which the war had been 
fought: the question of who controlled 
South Vietnam. The accord closed 
only one concrete bargain: the with- 
drawal of American troops in ex- 
change for the return of American 
prisoners of war. (Vietnamese 
POW’s were also exchanged, but 
not all of them; and the war con- 
tinued.) Beyond that, the accord 
laid out a series of principles—such 
as that of the independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Vietnam as a 
whole—in addition to a series of 
measures for bringing about a politi- 
cal settlement of the war to be negoti- 
ated by both South Vietnamese 
“parties.” 

When President Nixon declared 
that he would recognize only the 
Saigon government, it was clear that 
the Administration had determined 
to maintain the twenty-year-old anti- 
Communist policy and would make 
no effort to secure a political settle- 
ment to the war. Under the circum- 
stances, all the elaborate cease-fire 
provisions that Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger had stressed so em- 
phatically in negotiations—the crea- 
tion of a Joint Military Commission 
composed of representatives from 
the belligerents and an International 
Commission of Control and Super- 
vision—were deceptively specific. 
The achievement of a cease-fire was 
impossible in the context of a con- 
tinuing domestic revolutionary war. 
Still, as the North Vietnamese, the 
PRG, and the United States were 
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VIETNAM 


anxious to get the American troops 
and prisoners out of Vietnam, the 
three sides—with the grudging ac- 
quiescence of, the Saigon govern- 
ment—went through the motions of 
implementing the cease-fire provi- 
sions. 

In addition, the PRG granted for- 
eign reporters based in Saigon the 
right to visit the zones under its 
control. As a part of the formali- 
ties, the Saigon government had to 
agree in principle. In practice, of 
course, Saigon opposed these jour- 
nalistic expeditions and took a num- 
ber of measures to stop them, in- 
cluding police surveillance of 
reporters, interrogations, and threats 
of expulsion from the country. But 
it did not actually jail foreign re- 
porters as enemies of the state while 
the Americans were still present in 
force. 

(After American troops were with- 
drawn and the United States, along 
with North Vietnam, left the Joint 
Military Commission, Saigon de- 
clared visits to the liberated zones 
to be illegal and stepped up its ha- 
rassment of those who made them. 
As yet, however, it has not jailed 
any foreign reporter for a long pe- 
riod, and the probability is that it 
will not do so while the United 
States continues to furnish most of 
its money.) 





Invisible geography 


For an American reporter, even 
the attempt to enter the liberated 
zones brought revelation: it was to 
see for the first time the invisible 
geography of the war. In certain 
places in South Vietnam, the NLF 
zones were half a mile or less from 
American-built roads and GVN out- 
posts. 

To walk a field’s length away 
from those well-known roads was to 
enter a different time zone (the 
NLF in central Vietnam set their 
watches to Hanoi time, an hour be- 
hind that of Saigon) and a new ter- 
ritory, where the provinces’ borders 
ran differently and the villages had 
names other than those printed on 
the American maps. In Quang Ngai, 
the transition could be made by 
walking across a road. On one side 
of the road, where the ARVN 
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troops patrolled, the people watched 
American television and listened to 
anti-Communist lectures from the 
Saigon officials. On the other side, 
in full view of the American-built 
airport, North Vietnamese troops 
stood watch behind a hedge. There 
the people spoke of liberation, im- 
perialism, and revolution, and their 
children copied from text books 
strange to Saigon: 


The Americans are cruel. 

They have burned all the trees. 

I just came to build a nest 

For my two little birds. 

Don’t do that again. 

Tomorrow or another day 

My children will be grown up 

They'll cry and sing, and you'll 
hear them 

So you must not destroy our nests. 


But, of course, among the civil- 
ians the difference was invisible. On 
both sides the women watered their 
fields of tobacco with their heads 
bent so that the wide brims of their 
straw hats opened only to the 
ground. They would not look up 
when Americans walked along the 
road, for their sole protection—the 
historic protection on both sides of 
the road—consisted of the refusal to 
make contact. If we did not exist for 
them, then they, perhaps, would not 
exist for us, and both they and we 
could proceed our separate ways, 
unseeing and harmless. But when 
an American colleague and I 
walked through the NLF zones after 
a visit with their troops, the women 
on that side raised their heads and 
called out to ask us who we were 
and what we were doing. 

For us, as American journalists, 
the problem of entering the liber- 
ated zones was not just that of go- 
ing somewhere; it was one of mak- 
ing a transition, of creating a 
relationship. When it comes to 
people, as opposed to areas of troop 
operation, there are no lines to the 
war. To make that transition to the 
NLF zones it was often enough just 
to talk to the villagers for a while 
and not to move at all. In Quang 
Nam province, I went to a hamlet 
near an ARVN outpost that by the 
criteria of the pacification program— 
that is, the presence of Saigon 
troops and officials—lay in a govern- 
ment-held zone. In a small, open- 
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fronted house, one of the patriarchs 
of the village was celebrating the 
rites of ancestor worship with a 
feast for thirty or more relatives, in- 
cluding the elders of the village and 
two young ARVN officers on leave 
from their units elsewhere in the 
province. After the feast, one of the 
old men said in a loud voice, “I 
want to make it clear to you that 
you are now in a liberated zone. 
This hamlet does not cooperate with 
the government.” One of the ARVN 
officers frowned at him and said, 
“Don’t tell the Americans that, 
Uncle. You'll frighten them.” But 
the old man informed him of the 
article in the peace agreement per- 
mitting civilians liberty of move- 
ment and went right on with what 
he was saying. In Vietnam, a liber- 
ated zone is often simply a state of 
mind. 


To the other side 


To get to see the NLF soldiers or 
cadres was—and is—a bit more diffi- 
cult than finding NLF sympathizers. 
In certain places it could be done 
by sitting still and waiting until 
dusk, when the GVN troops left 
and the Front cadres moved in. But 
to get to the other side it was usu- 
ally necessary to evade the GVN 
troops and police and move out of 
their area of control. The problem 
with this approach, however, was 
that only the local people knew the 
exact perimeters of the zones. Be- 
tween GVN outposts and NLF 
bases there were often minefields 
and patrols from both armies. Also, 
because a year ago there was no 
system of prearranged visits (this 
year some have been arranged 
through the PRG representatives in 
Saigon), reporters could never be 
certain whether the local Front 
commander would be willing or 
able to receive them at the moment 
they happened to arrive. The best 
route to the NLF was, therefore, to 
find one of the local farmers to act 
as a guide and to ask the Front 
troops for permission to bring jour- 
nalists into their territory. Even this 
system did not always work, and as 
foreigners and strangers we had no 
idea why. But on my first attempt, I 
was lucky. 

On March 8 of last year, David 
Greenway of the Washington Post 
and I drove south from Can Tho, 


the GVN regional headquarters for 
the Mekong Delta, into Chuong 
Thien province. Owing to its strate- 
gic location at the midpoint of the 
infiltration routes through the Delta, 
Chuong Thien was controlled al- 
most entirely by the North Viet- 
namese and NLF troops, with the 
Saigon government holding only the 
towns and the outposts along the 
road, and these somewhat in- 
securely. We stopped twice along 
the main road, the first time en- 
countering an old woman who said 
she would be glad to take us into 
the liberated zones were there not a 
GVN operation in the area. The 
second time, however, we were suc- 
cessful. 

Our guides were two girls, sev- 
enteen or eighteen years old, 
dressed in light cotton pants and 
shirtwaists, the costume of the 
Delta, and wearing small jade ear- 
rings. They giggled in shyness and 
surprise at our request, but then 
agreed and without hesitation led us 
off across a dry rice paddy in full 
view of a government outpost. Were 
they simply foolhardy, or did they 
have reason to fear nothing from 
that outpost in the middle of the 
day? We did not ask, but we kept 
on walking through what seemed 
an endless expanse of open paddy 
to a thatched shelter by the side 
of a canal. 

After an hour’s wait while a 
small boy went ahead and returned 
with permission for us to continue, 
we set off again up the narrow ca- 
nal in a sampan with a small out- 
board motor. The girls were poor 
boatmen. Every few hundred yards, 
the engine would stop, its tank 
empty or its props tangled fast in 
the water weeds. The girls, collaps- 
ing in giggles, would let the sampan 
nose into the muddy bank or bump 
into a herd of wallowing water 
buffalo. 

About three in the afternoon, we 
reached a settlement stretching out 
along the canal banks. The first of 
the shelters contained the first group 
of young men in civilian clothing I 
had seen in the fields of Vietnam. 
Gradually, the villagers—most of 
them old people, women, and chil- 
dren—collected on the banks to 
watch our halting progress, the 
small boys lending us a hand and 
the older people calling out to us, 
many of them complaining that 


since the cease-fire “the Thieu sol- 
diers” had shelled their villages and 
burned their houses down. Quite 
possibly they, like the many other 
Front villagers I encountered 
throughout the country, thought we 
were members of the International 
Commission of Control and Super- 
vision come to investigate cease-fire 
violations. The arrival of foreigners 
always brought that hope, a hope 
rarely fulfilled. Half a mile or so 
further on we stopped at one of the 
mud-and-thatch houses, from which 
we could see an NLF flag in the 
distance. After a short discussion 
with the girls, the local people sent 
a small boy running off across the 
paddy and into the nearest treeline 
carrying Greenway’s Washington 
Post business card. 


Night talk 


We waited for about half an 
hour, growing more anxious with 
every minute. A helicopter passed 
overhead and after it three tactical 
jet bombers on their way to a target 
some five miles in front of us. 
Whether because of the sound of 
GVN artillery and air strikes so 
close by, or because the PRG cadres 
had not yet approved our visit, the 
local people made no attempt, be- 
yond courtesy, to talk to us. Finally, 
four PRG soldiers appeared at the 
edge of the treeline, one of them in 
black, the others in green uniforms, 
carrying American M-16’s and Chi- 
nese or Russian AK-47’s. They 
walked toward us, but then stopped 
in the middle of the paddy and sat 
down to have a conference with one 
of the older men of the village. Fi- 
nally—it seemed to us a very long 
time later—one of them rose and 
marched over toward us, rifle on 
one shoulder and the other arm 
swinging stiffly. He stopped in front 
of us, pulled himself up very 
straight, saluted, and held out his 
hand. 

Initially, Greenway and I had 
thought that the treeline marked the 
edge of a large and secure NLF vil- 
lage, such as other foreign journal- 
ists had visited in a province to the 
north. But, having crossed the field 
with our escort, we saw no women 
among the guerrillas and no sign of 
habitation except an earth bunker. 
A slight young man who called 
himself “the head of the reserves of 
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the western sector’’ spread a 
groundsheet for us to sit on and 
asked to inspect our small bags. 
While he behaved politely, he was 
clearly suspicious of us, and he did 
not volunteer to take us any further. 
Only later did we realize that we 
had arrived not in a village but at 
the edge of a large PRG military 
base. 

The guerrillas surrounding us 
ranged in age from teen-agers to 
old men, but the majority were 
eighteen- or nineteen-year-olds, all 
speaking with the accent of the re- 
gion. A few wore black uniforms, 
and some others sported soft caps 
or tan sun helmets. The rest were 
bareheaded and dressed in green 
with long-sleeved shirts, trousers 
made of a synthetic material, 
webbed canvas ammunition belts, 
and rubber sandals. Except for their 
uniforms and the lack of insignia, 
they looked very much like their 
counterparts in the ARVN, from 
which, the reserve commander said, 
many of them had defected. Still, 
there was a certain informality 
about the way they sat close to- 
gether with the small boys and old 
men; it suggested that their segrega- 
tion from civilian life was not so 
complete as is usual in conventional 
armies. Their young commander sat 
cross-legged among them, in- 
distinguishable from his troops ex- 
cept for his Japanese wristwatch 
and his educated speech. Having re- 
ceived some word from his superi- 
ors, he began to treat us as guests, 
inviting us to share with him a 
simple meal of rice and fish and to 
ask questions. 


Brother Number Two 


We spent the afternoon and early 
evening sitting on that groundsheet 
and talking, first with the reserve 
commander and later with his super- 
ior, the head of the western sector, 
who called himself Nam, or Brother 
Number Two. The first subject of 
conversation was the incidence of 
local GVN cease-fire violations, one 
of which we had witnessed that af- 
ternoon. Nam talked bitterly about 
the failure of the Thieu regime and 
the U.S. government to adhere to 
the peace agreements. 
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VIETNAM 
After darkness fell, we set off 
across the open fields, walking 


swiftly until we came to the edge of 
a scrub forest. There the ground 
turned swampy, and the guerrillas 
switched on their covered flashlights 
to guide us across ditches and along 
the slippery paths. In the midst of 
the forest we stopped at a shelter—a 
piece of thatch suspended on four- 
foot poles above a groundsheet— 
where we were served tea by the 
light of oil lamps. Here Nam took 
over the conversation. Unlike the 
young reserve commander, he spoke 
in a rough, dogmatic way, his main 
theme being the strength of the 
PRG, the military strength that 
would force Thieu to respect the 
agreements, and the political 
strength of the policies of national 
reconciliation and concord. “Thieu,” 
he said, “is a corpse because all the 
people hate him, and his only 
power comes from American 
aid. . . . Perhaps Thieu and the 
United States will tear up the agree- 
ment and wage war again, but they 
must accept the real situation here. 
If they tear up the agreement, the 
PRG will fight again and gain 
victory.” 


Bravado 


It was, of course, impossible to 
tell how many PRG troops were in 
the area, or even how many Nam 
commanded, but in the course of 
the evening we saw some forty or 
fifty uniformed guerrillas with AK- 
47’s and M-16’s. Our one clue to 
their communications system was 
Nam’s information that the GVN 
soldiers had been asking the people 
about our car. The car was some 
miles away on a roadside within 
GVN territory. A man in his late 
thirties or early forties, Nam had 
the bearing of a tough American 
army sergeant or one of those offi- 
cers who have come up through the 
ranks by combat promotions. 

“The PRG cadres can endure any 
situation. Today you see us here, 
but tomorrow, perhaps, we will be 
in the cities.” Of all that he said, 
only this sounded like bravado. For 
all his talk of peace and politics, 
Nam seemed to have grown out of 
that particular piece of swamp and 


scrub forest. He seemed to look for- 
ward, as well as back, to endless 
guerrilla war, of long night marches 
and small-unit combat. 

The same did not seem true of 
the young guerrillas who crowded 
under the thatch to listen. When at 
Nam’s suggestion we turned to them 
and asked what they would like for 
their country after the war, they an- 
swered shyly that they would like 
democracy, independence, and free- 
dom. They would like to see a 
country where everyone had a 
house and enough clothes and no 
one took bribes. “You see,” said 
one, “the soldiers are the sons of 
the people; they fight and suffer for 
the people, and everything they do 
is with the aim of democracy, lib- 
erty, and happiness.” Quite clearly 
they were repeating a lesson they 
had learned, and they said it with 
all the earnestness of well-behaved 
children. Like the ARVN GPs, they 
seemed to have a great deal of the 
Boy Scout about them, a sensation 
perhaps enhanced by the fact that 
we were talking late at night by the 
light of a small oil lamp and a dis- 
tant cooking fire. 

The guerrillas had fed us almost 
constantly since our arrival. We had 
dined on a hastily prepared meal of 
rice, catfish, and beer (this near a 
sampan loaded to the gunwales with 
empty soft-drink bottles). Later on 
there was tea and peanut brittle, 
and at about eleven o’clock a 
“snack” of noodle soup, beer, tea, 
and cookies. We thought we were to 
spend the night in that forest shelter 
with Nam and his men, but toward 
midnight word came through that 
some “high officials of the PRG” 
wanted to see us. With a mixture of 
curiosity and fatigue from five 
straight hours of talking, we set off 
again through the darkness, follow- 
ing our guides to a sampan that 
waited in a stream clogged with 
branches and river grass. After the 
reserve commander had settled us 
carefully in the center, he and two 
guerrillas pushed aside the branches 
and paddled us out into a broad 
river. 

The sky was thick with the 
brilliant, low-hanging stars of the 
tropics, and the night air smelled of 
lush vegetation. Except for the occa- 
sional sound of artillery in the dis- 
tance and the lapping of the pad- 
dles, our progress was perfectly 
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VIETNAM 


silent. Now and then the dark mass 
of another sampan would slide by 
us in the opposite direction, and a 
covered flashlight would wink out a 
signal. 

We had not gone far when our 
friend, the reserve commander, in- 
quired politely if we would like to 
hear some of the songs of the resis- 
tance. He did not sing well, he apol- 
ogized, but he loved those songs so 
that he always wanted to sing them. 
With a certain embarrassment and 
clearing of the throat, he proceeded 
to render a sentimental ballad about 
a girl from Lam Hong, who goes to 
live in the liberated zone, where she 
fights for the resistance, falls in 
love, marries a revolutionary cadre, 
and continues to fight alongside 
him. 

In spite of his apologies, the 
young man had a rather pleasant, 
high voice, and with the full moon 
and the paddles flecking gold on the 
dark river, the scene took on a 
dreamlike ‘quality. The next song 
told of the soldiers who walked over 
the Truong Son mountains (what 
Americans call the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail) for so long that their bamboo 
sticks became smooth as mirrors 
and shone with the image of Ho 
Chi Minh’s face. The song described 
the reflection of that image in the 
streams, the trees, the rivers, and 
the mountains the soldiers passed, 
reminding them of Ho Chi Minh’s 
advice to fight valiantly against the 
enemy until their last breath. 





Differences 


After about half an hour of 
paddling, the sampan nosed into 
another clogged inlet. We dis- 
embarked and, stumbling over tree 
roots, walked into a clearing. Bright 
oil lamps shone out of a house, or 
rather a shelter with a thatched roof 
and latticework walls reaching to 
waist height. Inside, six men in 
green uniforms sat around a table 
on wooden armchairs such as line 
the porches in old Maine resorts. As 
they rose to greet us, we could see 
that they were all mature; two of 
them were perhaps in their late 
thirties, and the rest in their forties or 
early fifties. 

They wore no insignia, and their 
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The countryside these days hums with 
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tional agricultural economic base. 
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uniforms were similar to those of 
the other guerrillas. But they had an 
air of command that marked them 
as the equivalent of colonels or 
higher. Bidding us to enter their 
neat, sparely furnished quarters, 
they welcomed us with formality. 
When we had given our names and 
identifications and made our own 
formal speech, one of them—a large 
man with a strong-boned face who 
called himself merely Ba but was 
clearly the commanding officer— 
broke through the diplomatic talk. 
“We don’t know who you are. You 
may be CIA, or you may be who 
you say you are, but it makes no 
difference. We are very strong here. 
We are willing to answer any ques- 
tions you may have.” 

At our request Ba launched into a 
briefing on cease-fire violations in 
Chuong Thien province. “At eight 
A.M. on January 28, the Thirty-third 
Regiment of the ARVN Twenty-first 
Division supported by two intelli- 
gence companies and two squadrons 
of CM-113 tanks, and a battalion of 
Regional Forces from Chuong 
Thien sector, entered the liberated 
zone of Long Tru, Long Phu, and 
Phuong Hiep villages. The enemy 
launched sixty thousand rounds of 
105- and 155-mm. artillery and con- 
ducted two hundred air strikes into 
the region with fighter-bombers. In 
Long Tri and Long Binh villages, 
four hundred houses were destroyed 
along with one million kilos of rice, 
three pagodas, and a civilian hospi- 


` tal.” There followed figures on civil- 


ian casualties and enemy captured, 
as well as reports on the activity, or 
lack of it, by the Joint Military 
Commission and the International 
Commission of Control and Supervi- 
sion in Chuong Thien province. 

The resemblance of Ba’s briefing 
to that of any American senior mili- 
tary adviser receiving journalists in 
the evening was almost laughable, 
particularly since everything from 
the soldiers’ uniforms to the flash- 
lights, the weapons, the radio crack- 
ling in the background, and the am- 
munition case they used for a tea 
table was American-made. As the 
conversation progressed through po- 
litical and diplomatic questions, it 
occurred to me that my first impres- 
sion was in other ways correct. 
These officers dealt with us with 
much the same easy confidence that 
American colonels have when 


speaking with journalists, not with 
the alternation of defensive pride 
and fawning politeness that ARVN 
colonels show. 

But of course there was a differ- 
ence. In a relaxed moment later on, 
just at the same time that an Amer- 
ican colonel would pull out his 
wallet to show pictures of his wife 
and children, the commander pulled 
out his wallet and showed us a pic- 
ture of Ho Chi Minh. 

—FRANCES FITZGERALD 

(This is the first part of a three- 
part article.) 








SRI LANKA 


Colombo, the capital and chief 
port of Sri Lanka (formerly Ceylon), 
still bears traces of its past as an 
imperial British coaling station. 
Among Asian cities it is exceptional 
only in that it is, for all its dilapida- 
tion, clean. But the rest of the is- 
land, pendant-shaped and the size 
of West Virginia, is extraordinary— 
lush beyond Western belief, a trop- 
ical paradise that seems almost in- 
decently fertile. The landscape is 
resplendent, searching out and play- 
ing every variation on a theme of 
green. Nearly any journey goes 
through clusters and groves of ban- 
yan, banana, bamboo, jak, cadju, 
teak, eucalyptus, guava, plantain, 
mango, mangosteen, breadfruit, rub- 
ber, coconut palm, interspersed with 
fields of tobacco, sugarcane, and ter- 
races of soggy rice. Hills surround 
everything, and above them is a 
magnificent turquoise tropical sky. 

Variety is rare in the tropics, and 
boredom seems endemic, but the 
broad visual range of Sri Lanka’s 
scenery makes it unusual. Belted by 
hundreds of miles of palm-bordered 
beach, it has mountains worthy of 
the climb, and the best wildlife 
sanctuaries in Asia. Scattered 
through the countryside are da- 
gobas, monuments commemorating 
ancient Buddhist relics, neat and 
substantial in their geometry and 
brilliantly white, evoking the Con- 
gregational churches of rural New 
England. 

Though the people of Sri Lanka 
belong to four different religions, 
four different ethnic groups, the is- 
land retains the homogeneous feel 
of an animated village on market 
day. The visitor is likely to be 
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awakened early by the staccato cries 
of what must surely be the world’s 
loudest fishmongers. With heavy 
baskets balanced on elastic pingu 
sticks, they bob, sway, and shuffle to 
ease the burden. On most mornings 


bell-toting criers crisscross the vil- 
lage to peddle kerosene from bul- 


lock carts. Elephants obey their 


handlers, called mahouts, and haul 
heavy objects, from felled trees to 
wrecked taxis. And small, scrappy 
pye-dogs rise from warm sleep to 
yap at anything unfamiliar. 

The movement and noise seem to 
emanate from the crowded bus de- 
pot and the adjacent market square. 
There, on blankets and tattered 


flour sacks, are spread all manner of 


vegetables, piled coconuts, wrinkled 
vermilion chilis, and glistening 
mounds of dried fish. Huge clusters 
of small, sweet bananas hang from 
the ceilings of the surrounding 
shops. 

Troubadour beggars work the 
waiting red buses, using their up- 
turned tambourines as collection 
plates. The men wear bright, check- 
ered sarongs; their teeth and lips 
are stained crimson from chewing 
betel. The women have deep-set 
eyes, high cheekbones, small, promi- 
nent ears, and coal-black hair 
braided to the waist. Nearly all 
wear fine, vividly colored saris that 
contrast sharply with the immacu- 
late starched white uniforms of 
schoolgirls. The ample robes of the 
Buddhist monks are yellow, flame- 
orange, and saffron, dyed with the 
sawdust of the jak tree. They carry 
begging bowls, palm-leaf fans, and 
golf-style umbrellas to protect their 
shaven heads from the midday sun. 
The texture and color of skin, in an- 
thropologist Roloff Beny’s phrase, 
“go from sandalwood to polished 
mahogany.” 

The social legacy of Sri Lanka is 
in many ways as great as its natural 
endowment. The island’s Aryan 
people had their first contact with 
the West when the Portuguese 
landed in 1505. A maritime people, 
the Portuguese were drawn by the 
cinnamon trade previously in the 
hands of seagoing ‘Arabs; but they 
came in sixteenth-century style, with 
cross and sword. Roman Catholi- 
cism and an abundance of Portu- 
guese names in the Colombo tele- 
phone directory would seem to be 
their greatest legacies. In their cen- 
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stamps produced in the 19th and early 
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more affluent and as thousands of new col- 
lectors join their ranks each year, competi- 
tion for the higher quality stamps of the 
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as little as $25 per month, we will build a 


rare U.S. stamp investment portfolio for 
you — for your future. Until now, invest- 


ing in rare stamps was usually a long, 


time-consuming and expensive process. It 


generally required many years of training, 
great skill, an intimate knowledge of the 


market and many long hours spent going i 
from auction to auction and from dealer 
to dealer in an attempt to locate, examine 


and bargain for sound investment stamps. 


Now, through First National Investors, all 
that effort on your part can be eliminated. 
For as little as $25 per month — or as 
much as $50, $100 or even $250 per 
month, depending on your investment ob- 
jectives — FNI will build a rare stamp 
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and a half of rule, they never 
colonized the Ceylonese; but 
ir effect on the island’s character 
s subtler and deeper than that of 
powers that succeeded them. 
Dutch too were drawn by cin- 
non, and they controlled only the 
ritime provinces from 1658 to 
The historian E. F. Ludowyk 
written that their interest was in 
profit, low expense, and, 
e all, balanced books.” In- 
ring high military costs, they 
r broke even. So the Dutch 
way to the British, who needed 
on’s harbors to defend them- 
against Indian princes and 
French rivals. In 1815 at Kandy, the 
cient hill capital, the last of the 
ylonese kings capitulated to the 
h, who ruled the island as a 
y until it achieved indepen- 
lence in 1947. 
‘was a model colony and, in 
y ways, the culmination of the 
glo-Indian dream. With a flour- 
ig and efficient plantation indus- 
, and strong world markets in 
rubber, and coconuts, the plant- 
lived in a lordly manner in the 
green hills around Nuwara 
ya, a day’s journey from Co- 
bo. They would fish for English- 
‘bred rainbow trout in the private 
streams of the Ceylon Fishing Club, 
then retire to the Hill Club for 
vening of Rangoon snooker, 
s, and gin. An old menu for a 
e weekday breakfast conjures 
a world of Edwardian leisure: 
‘oodapple Cream, Sago Porridge, 
mon Vinaigrette, Cheese Ome- 
e with Bacon, plus the usual 
mings.” 
A are now only twenty-two 
h planters left, and their clubs 
like desolate movie sets; but 
culture that the English brought 
ers on. A visitor notices driving 
the left, the hot tea, and the 
off double-decker buses from 
don. The language too occasion- 
has a quaint ring to an Ameri- 
n ear (“ROGUE PLAYBOYS OUT- 
\GE TOURISTS’ MODESTY” was the 
adline over a newspaper story not 
ng ago). In some ways, the Ceylo- 
= nese themselves seem more British 
than the British: Lionel, Neville, Wil- 
- fred, and Dudley are common first 
es for men. A dinner party 


ing place in Mayfair, were it not for — 


the guests’ Ceylonese habit of shak- 
ing the head laterally—like the Bul- 
garians—to indicate agreement. A 
foreigner must repeat many of his 
questions. 


Squandered legacy 


The English, with their penchant 
for order, also left the Ceylonese 
with a European telephone system, 
a network of excellent railways, and 
12,000 miles of paved and graded 
roads. The British talent for colonial 
education, visible from Ghana to 
Tibet, gave the Ceylonese the high- 
est literacy rate (87 percent) in 
Asia; their English is also the best 
spoken in the third world. The by- 
products of this colonial legacy have 
been a relatively high standard of 
living, universal suffrage, an edu- 
cated and active electorate, an expe- 
rienced indigenous Civil Service, 
and a tradition of order and stabil- 
ity that made the transition to 
self-government rapid and smooth. 
Ceylon was, in short, a reasonably 
successful attempt at transplanting 
British parliamentary democracy. 

As an independent nation, Ceylon 
had a better start than any other 
new country in Asia. On the far 
fringe of the Pacific theater in 
World War II, Ceylon was sub- 
sequently spared the violent up- 
heavals that came with indepen- 
dence on the subcontinent. In 
contrast with India, Pakistan, and 
most of the other new nations, Cey- 
lon was a stable, well-defined politi- 
cal entity facing no serious external 
threats. In fact, her only real inter- 
national problem was the question 
of repatriating a number of Tamils, 
the predominant ethnic group in the 
Indian state of Madras, who had 
been brought there by the British as 
indentured laborers, to work on the 
tea estates. With minimal military 
needs, Ceylon could maintain a de- 
mocracy and concentrate on internal 
development. 

In that sector Ceylon had many 
advantages as well. The social in- 
equalities were fewer and less seri- 
ous than in India, and those that 
did exist, writes Gunnar Myrdal in 
Asian Drama, “were less rigidly 
rooted and unyielding.” There were 
no brahmins and no untouchables; 
the Ceylonese caste system was ves- 


ernization. Malnutrition was low by 
Asian standards, and village life was 
reasonably stable. Colombo’s prob- 
lems were manageable; it had few 
of the urban nightmares besetting 


Seoul, Manila, Jakarta, Dacca, Cal- 


cutta, or Bombay, where millions of 
jobless, illiterate villagers live in 
warren-like slums in filth and total 
disorder. With the eradication of 
malaria in the late forties, popu- 
lation control became a problem for 
nearly all of developing Asia. Cey- 
lon alone had the social organiza- 


tion, the professional talent, and the - 


popular educational base to solve it. 

In the twenty-seven years since 
independence, the legacy has been 
squandered. Sri Lanka today is 
nearly bankrupt and in deep 
trouble. “This,” says a senior West- 


ern diplomat in Colombo, “is para- _ 
dise lost.” A hotel owner in Kandy 


voices a common Ceylonese view: 
“We are two or three months from 
rock bottom, and then things can 


only go up. You know, this really — 


can’t go on.” But it does, and the 


signs are uniformly grim. The next ~ 
elections, if they are held, will be in- 
1977. By that time Sri Lanka may © 


resemble Burma, with its beautiful 


scenery, social chaos, and primitive 


economy. Most of the money that 
can be freed, and most of the talent 
that can leave, go. (One of the lead- 
ing journalists in Colombo, inter- 
viewed in connection with this re- 
port, asked for help in finding a job 
abroad.) 

The shops usually have little to 
sell, and less worth buying, as the 
quality of new local goods deterio- 
rates. Tailors buy their thread on 
the black market. Four doses of ex- 
pensive local antibiotic, if it can be 
found, are needed to equal one nor- 
mal dose from the West. The 


matches are perhaps the world’s — 
worst, more dangerous than useful; 


a smoker uses about three to light a 
Ceylonese cigarette and strikes well 
away from valued clothing. They 


are kept at hand, however, for use 


during the frequent power cuts. But 
for the past few months people 
have been especially careful, as no 
water has been available in Co- 
lombo during certain hours of the 
day. 
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it cuts apart delicate electronic telephone circuits. 


To help make better phone service for you. 
We're Western Electric — at the heart of the 

Bell System. And we'll do almost anything to 

help two people get on the same wavelength. 


©) 


Western Electric 


We make things that bring people closer. 





Volkswagen has thrown away the — Dasher holds five people, comfort- 


book again. ably, (in both two and four door models 
The result is an amazing new car, and yet is not a big car. Technical innov. 
Dasher, that’s so far ahead of every- tions have kept Dasher’ machinery in- 
body else, it’s going to take them years credibly compact. So while the car isn't 
to catch up. big, the parts where the people and the 


Dasher is both powerful (0-50 in 8.5 luggage go are big. 
seconds) and economical (25 miles to Dasher also handles better than any 
the gallon), two things that usually conventional car you ve ever driven. 
don't go together. The engine and drive wheels are both 


A NEW VOLKSWAGEN 
COME ALONG WHEN 






Y DASHER 


A new kind of Volkswagen. 


@VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC. 





1 front, a combination that gives you And aside from the fact that Dasher 


ontrol and traction you ve never ex- is designed to be reliable and easy to 

erienced before. Especially on curves maintain (it’s a Volkswagen, after all) 

nd in mud and snow and ice. it’s covered by the most advanced cov- 
Then there’s Skidbreaker. erage plan of them all, the VW Owner’s 
Skidbreaker is a miraculous feature Security Blanket, which includes free 

1at forces Dasher to move straight Computer Analysis. 

head as you brake, when one side of The new Volkswagen Dasher. You 

1€ Car is riding on ice or snow, a touchy can throw away your old ideas about 

ituation in a conventional car. what to expect from a car. 


ALWAYS SEEMS TO 
YOU NEED IT. 
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How does a 
small boy cope 
with Cerebral 
Palsy and 
become a 
Psychology 
Professor? 





With determination... 


And a lot of help from 
United Cerebral Palsy. 
Harold Yuker, now a 
professor at Hofstra 
University, Knows that he still 
impresses people as being 
“disabled.” But that doesn’t 
stop him. 


He has made it. 


And United Cerebral Palsy 
can help lots of other kids 
make it, too, with physical 
therapy, medical treatment, 
counseling and other 
needed services. 


But only as long as you're 
there to help us. 





Give to 


UNITED 
CEREBRAL 
PALSY 


SRI LANKA 


crepit and cannot be replaced for 


lack of foreign currency. Inflation, 
crop failures, mechanical break- 
downs, official incompetence, and 
shortages of everything from rice to 
schoolbooks are facts of everyday 
life. The Ceylonese bear it with 
amazing resourcefulness, sarcastic 
humor, and tropical resignation. 

The hard figures are very dis- 
couraging. With a staggering deficit 
of $1.5 billion, the GNP fell 1.1 
percent in 1972 and was expected to 
drop further. Foreign aid is shrink- 
ing, technical assistance projects are 
stalled, trade is dwindling, and for- 
eign capital is fleeing the govern- 
ment’s taxation schemes and the 
threat of take-over. Of Sri Lanka’s 
three main exports, tea and coco- 
nuts have been static in world mar- 
kets. On the other side of the led- 
ger, the international shortage of 
oil-based synthetics, brought on by 
the energy crisis, has caused a mo- 
mentary boom in Sri Lanka’s rub- 
ber exports. But the cost of com- 
modity imports has been rising 
steadily; the government is now 
spending half of its foreign ex- 
change earnings to import basic 
foods, such as powdered milk for 
babies, sugar, flour, and even rice. 
Inflation is close to 20 percent a 
year. Unemployment is 15 percent 
nationally, and 70 percent among 
high school graduates. 

The major problem of the econ- 
omy is the widening gulf between 
income and expenditure, the result 
of inefficient taxation schemes and 
extravagant social welfare programs 
which the country can no longer af- 
ford. The economy reels under a 
$260-million burden of food subsi- 
dies and free services for the entire 
population, an amount equal to half 
the country’s annual revenue. At a 
huge cost to the government, Sri 
Lanka provides the cheapest bus 
service in the world. The benefits 
are undeniable, but the costs from 
overstaffing, poor maintenance, and 
too many rural routes that exist 
solely for political reasons are stag- 
gering. The same is true for the free 
medical care provided at govern- 
ment hospitals; the benefits are real, 
but the costs, according to indepen- 
dent analyses, are completely out of 
scale. The government also pays for 


free schools and universities, but 
graduates are poorly trained, and 
there is no job market to receive 
them. 

Of the tax measures, perhaps the 
least effective and most damaging is 
the $200-per-month ceiling on ex- 
pendable individual income. It en- 
courages the highly skilled to emi- 
grate and undermines the initiative 
of those who remain. It is also 
widely circumvented. The Business 
Acquisitions Act, which allows the 
government to take over nearly any 
commercial concern, has put whole 
sectors of the economy in limbo. 
The remaining businesses are sub- 
ject to taxes so regressive that there 
is little incentive to continue. For- 
eign-exchange restrictions are so 
severe that businesses are often al- 
lowed only 2 percent of their earn- 
ings in convertible hard currency for 
essential foreign purchases. The eco- 
nomic regulations make it nearly 
impossible for a business to survive. 
Double bookkeeping is common 
practice, and nearly everyone deals 
in the black market. Savings are 
likely to be in gems, the true hard 
currency, and smuggling is rampant 
and routine. 


“Practical socialism” 


Gunnar Myrdal has suggested 
that Sri Lanka’s troubles date back 
to the early fifties, when the late 
Prime Minister Dudley Sena- 
nayake’s government, solvent but 
not geared for planning, committed 
itself to “practical socialism,” in 
other words, welfare schemes. Popu- 
lation growth, inflation, adverse 
commodity markets, and a general 
economic decline continually eroded 
the benefits. In the 1956 elections, 
Senanayake’s United National Party 
was turned out by S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike’s Sri Lanka Freedom 
Party. Bandaranaike was assassi- 
nated in 1959 by a Buddhist monk; 
he was succeeded the following year 
by his widow, Mrs. Sirimavo Band- 
aranaike. For short-term political 
ends, the Bandaranaikes exploited 
linguistic, ethnic, and religious ten- 
sions among the island’s people. 
They played off the Tamil-speakers 
against the Sinhalese-speakers, and 
the Buddhists against the Catholics. 
Mrs. B, as she is known, promised 
voters freedom from “economic 
bondage” to Hindu shopkeepers and 


IF YOU CAN TASTE FOOD, 
YOU CAN TASTE WINE. 


Contrary to popular belief, you don't have 
to come from Oxford or talk funny in order to 
taste wine. 

_ Anyone, man or woman, with a nose, a 
mouth and a tongue can become proficient in the 
art of wine tasting. All it takes is a desire to 
learn, some practice and the discipline to stick to 
the guidelines which we are now going to set 

forth for you free of charge. _ 

i There is something in it for us, however, in 
that if more people developed their palates, 
more Inglenook Wine would probably be sold, 
because the taste of our wine is complex enough 
to challenge the best of wine tasters. 


8 PALATES ARE BETTER THAN 1. 


= [f you're just getting into wine tasting, do it 
_ among friends. 
For one thing, it’s 
cheaper because the 
cost of the wines can 
be defrayed. And this 
is one case where too 
many cooks don't spoil £ ee 
the broth, for it helps Lm 
‘to have several opinions on a wine that is par- 
ticularly difficult to judge. So select 6 or 8 
_ friends who are as interested in learning how to 
taste wine as you are and get them together. 
But tell them to check their cigarettes at the door. 
Wine: tasting is a difficult enough business 
under ideal conditions, and the last thing you 
need is a smoke screen between you and the wine. 


TO SPIT OR TO SWALLOW. - 


A good wine list should include a selection. 
of related wines. They should have something in 
common, such as vintage, region, varietal, or brand. 
This gives the palate a better chance to compare 
one wine with another and it gives the tasting 
a theme. Eight to ten wines is about right for 
a good tasting. Any more than this and your 

taste buds start to get confused. Always — 
cover the labels when tasting and 

spit, don't swallow. Remember, this is 
a wine tasting, not a drinking bout, 
and if you swallow the wine your — 
impressions of the last few wines will 
be anything but clear. A wine case 
half-full of sawdust can serve as an 
excellent make-shift spitoon. $e 


NEVER TRUST YOUR MEMORY. 


ch 7 Even the best of wine tasters will 
forget a wine's s name ifhe forgets i to 


tea 
INGLENOOK 


In Euro e, there are many great wines. 
In America, there is Inglenook. 


take notes. So always have paper and pen handy. 
Note the date of the tasting, name of the wine, 
vintage year, bottler, price, and a description of 
the wine's appearance, bouquet, and taste. 

Try to keep your descriptions brief and to 
the point. Describe the wine as clearly as 
possible so that later, when you refer to your notes, 
you will be able to recall the wine. 


ACIDITY: Natural sourness which bites the tongue. 

AROMA: The perfume of the grape. 

BOUQUET: The smell of the wine itself. 

BODY: The feeling of weight in the mouth. 
CHARACTER: Complexity in a wine. 

CLEAN: Absence of foreign matter. 

DEEP: A bouquet of full, rich and lasting quality. 
_ DRY: Complete absence of sweetness. 

EARTHY: A mineral or organic taste of the soil. 

FRUITY: A ripe but not necessarily grapy smell. 

FULL-BODIED: Thick in the tactile sense. 

MELLOW: Soft, ripe and well-matured. 

WOODY: A smell derived from aging in oak casks. 


Armed with this information and willing to 
put in several hours a week, you should be able to 
tuck away 25 to 30 wines a year in your memory. 
Considering the fact that there are over 5,000 
wines in the world, this should keep you busy 
until around the year 2169. 


WINE IS LIKE MUSIC. — i 


` There are only two kinds of wine: wine you 
gulp and wine you taste. Trying to learn wine 
tasting with a gulp” wine is like trying t to learn 
music theory on a kazoo. 

In our opinion, the better tasting wines 


= should be the following: 


A. Estate bottled. This means rhage 


’ every grape used in the wine's production was 
grown, picked and crushed under the direct 
supervision of the vintner. It takes this kind of 


care to produce a truly great wine. 
B. Napa Valley. The Napa Valley of Callo 
nia is, in our opinion, the finest wine producing 
-~ area outside of France, and it consistently 
produces wines worthy of tasting. 
C. Vintage dated. Sunshine and 
rainfall have a tremendous effect on a 
wine's taste, and only when a wine is 
marked with its year of production 
will you begin to make an association 
between its taste and the weather. 
ig; One wine which fulfills all of these 
requirements is Inglenook Estate Bot- 
tled Wine. 
We mention this feats any ad 
that explains wine tasting would have 
been incomplete without it. _ : 


This ad is one of a series. If you'd like copies of other ads, send your name and address to Inglenook Vineyards, Box 527, Dept. D, San Francisco, CA 94101. 
















BEAUTY 
~ BEGINS 
HERE.: 


n nature, in the trees that give charm 
o your house and shade to your gar- 
en. That’s where you'll find it. But 
healthy, beautiful shade trees don’t 

ust happen these days. Continued 
oor environment, attacks by disease 
and insects often kill or disfigure the 
ones we value most. Much of this loss 
an be avoided, however, by accurate 
agnosis and the timely use of scien- 


















_ These problems are not new to us. 
Long before their ecological condition 
s thought to be so serious we were 
pending substantial amounts of time, 
alent and money in research to help 
ave America’s trees. 

If you are concerned about your 
rees, call your local Bartlett represen- 
ative today and let him show you not 
nly how scientific care will make 
hem more beautiful, but how it will 
keep them that way. 


TR 
BARTLETT 


-TREE EXPERTS 


Home Office, 2770 Summer Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 06905 


Research Laboratories 
and Experimental Grounds, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Local Offices from Maine to 
Florida and west to 
Illinois and Alabama, 
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SRI LANKA 


moneylenders. But the measures that 


followed, combined with her gener- 
ally antiforeign bias, had the negative 
effect of alienating her major trading 
partners in the West and driving out 
foreign investment. The socialist ide- 
ology was abundant but muddled, 
and the planning was no better than 
in Senanayake’s day; the result was 
that industrialization was neglected. 
With dwindling prosperity, the in- 
flated social welfare budget—espe- 
cially the important rice ration—be- 
came the platform on which to win 
public office. 

Dudley Senanayake was returned 
to office in 1965. Belatedly he estab- 
lished the first Ministry of Planning 
and Economic Affairs, and took 
some initiative in the area of popu- 
lation control. But he did not dare 
tamper with the rice ration. Mrs. 
Bandaranaike returned to office in 
May, 1970, by promising more free 
rice than ever before. With the 
country 30 percent short of self- 
sufficiency in rice, and its produc- 
tion in decline (down by 15 percent 
last year), the government doles out 
a free kilo weekly for each person 
and subsidizes a second for most. 
With the politics of rice, the govern- 
ment is seemingly working against 
itself. Since the producers are subsi- 
dized by the government, any in- 
crease in productivity would place a 
corresponding burden on the bud- 
get. Mrs. Bandaranaike’s politics 
have now forced her into the dan- 
gerous policy of underwriting an ex- 
ploding population. If anything, the 
dole and the accompanying rhetoric 
have raised expectations to an unre- 
alistic level. To fulfill them would 
mean total economic collapse, and 
to disappoint them would be politi- 
cal suicide. 

Mrs. Bandaranaike admits pub- 
licly that Sri Lanka is now facing its 
“worst-ever economic crisis,” but 
there is no mention of how her gov- 
ernment’s policies may have wor- 
sened it. Under the rubric of 
“peaceful socialism,” she is seeking 
beneficial social change. Her idealis- 
tic programs are sometimes good in 
theory, but their implementation 
has usually been a fiasco. Whatever 
the intention, her government’s pro- 
grams have so far offered few real 
benefits for anyone; their cumula- 


-tive effect has b 


naia 


Et Ta Sree a 
een to wide 

the gulf between income and ex- 
penditure. 


or 


Land reform, for example, is long 


overdue. Her plan to limit estates to 
fifty acres and to redistribute the 
rest to the poor for cultivating food 


seemed sensible. The result, how- 


ever, has been a steady decline in 
agricultural productivity. The en- 
forcement has been politically selec- 
tive to date; but while everyone 
watches and waits, no one is doing 
any maintenance or replanting, a 
disastrous policy for specialized ex- 
port crops. Coconut products are a 
good example. They used to earn 15 


percent of all foreign exchange, but | 


smaller crops and rising domestic 
consumption have forced the gov- 
ernment to ban exports. Tea is a 
special case. The government has 
committed itself to taking over the 
large commercial plantations, but it 
does not have enough foreign ex- 
change for legal compensation. The 
policy amounts to expedient rheto- 
ric; expropriation would lead to a 
crippling international boycott. 

The Business Acquisitions Act has 
also been a disaster. The take-overs 
have been politically selective, and 
government management has been 
so inept that two-thirds of the sixty- 
eight public-run corporations have 
come to rely on the state treasury 
for subsidy. Of the six thousand 
buses operated by the Ceylon 
Transport Board, reportedly 10 per- 
cent break down each day. There 
are two hundred buses in the Galle 
depot alone that burn precious die- 
sel fuel day and night because they 
have no starter motors. 


Switching to tea 


The tea plantation business, 
which accounts for 70 percent of Sri 
Lanka’s foreign exchange earnings 
and 30 percent of world production, 
is a paradigm for the island’s hem- 
orrhaging economy. Although Cey- 
lon had long been known for its 
fine teas, the business began in ear- 
nest a century ago when blight 
ruined the highland coffee planta- 
tions. Tea bushes were imported 
from China, and they soon carpeted 
half a million acres. The British 
planted them with what today still 
seems a thorough and fanatical pas- 
sion for order in nature. The files of 
close, contoured bushes disregard 
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EXTRA TOUCH FLORISTS 
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She made him cry, 
“Uncle!” 

















TAA H wo. When she comes home 
| ee 7 from the hospital, Millie 
ws SF if will use the Fondue-for-two 


aS = ... for three. 
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Neil got a bonus! 
“ Neil’s boss loved the FTD Terrarium. 
/ PLA It looks terrific on his big executive 
SA desk, and it’s a breeze to care 
i Weg Nice going, Neil! 
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send flowers 
with the 





















| SWEETHEART @ GE = W, FTD Extra Touch: 
IN FARGO. \_ | 


| f The Extra Touch you see isthe “extra thought” N 
\) they receive, telling them “I care” or “I 
remember.” Nothing could be easier. 
Just call or visit your FTD Florist. He'll 
Extra Touch anyone —almost anywhere by 
wire, the FTD way. Do it today. 
(Most FTD Florists accept major credit cards.) J 


} He was a good loser. $ 
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¢ Her “ex” sent Flowers |” MA 

with the Extra Touch ESAE y Ea 
of a hand painted pel Ls ti 

watering eae an $ 


It was a winner. 










Wi one Why wee nt 


Something like 92% of all new 
_ medicines have come from people 
_ working in labs of the U.S. phar- 
| maceutical industry. 
- Working hand in hand with 
physicians, research scientists, gov- 
_ ernment agencies, pharmacists, 
academicians and professionals 
from other walks of life. . 
_ There are important reasons 





‘\ 
` Vaccines 
have added 10 
years’ life expec- — 
tancy to every child. ~ 
But there are child-killers 
like leukemia and 
à rheumatic fever. 
2a And we're after 
them. 


Diuretics and other 

medicines help treat high 
blood pressure. But we 
have to find the Americans 
who have it, before it 
leads to heart attack, 


stroke or kidney failure. 


why that percentage 
is so high. 

First there’s re- 
search. This year, 
member 
firms of g 



















When he was born, chronic nephritis, 
diphtheria, TB and gastroenteritis were 
four of the biggest killers. Today, they 
aren't. But we still have heart disease 
and cancer to conquer. 


FF a os en 
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pe thhyy tonon | i f. 


the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers __ that’s a most sig- 


Association are spending about nificant fact of Sul! 
$8 10,000,000 of their own money life. Bee 
to find new medicines. more: about phan aeeitigal Teer 
In many ways, the second  bookiet, “When t Comes to Rx TA ue Naor 
Medicines, There Are A Lot of WRKING ON IT. 


reason iS more basic. Questions You Should Ask.” ; 


Write: The Pharmaceutical Man- 


I à wł ufacturers Association, Dept. 
ed e Aaa ES PREE, N, 
searching down as” 

manyroads as we Cam, © 
there’ll be morey 
suffering and 1 
less healing. 
And, for us, 














The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers: Association 







Medicines can control 
allergies, diabetes, even 
cure venereal 
diseases. The big job: 
diagnose those 
conditions earlier. 


SRI LANKA 


humped hills, ridges, and crags, run- 
ning into places where one would 
think a man could hardly stand. 
The natural conditions for growing 
tea are the best in the world: ex- 
cellent climate, soil with high clay 
and acid content, and a wide choice 
of planting elevations between 1500 
and 6000 feet. The Tamils who 
came from southern India provide 
inexpensive, competent labor. About 
once a week, the women pluck the 
bud and two leaves from each bush. 
The accumulated tea goes into bas- 
kets on their backs, secured by a 
rope thrown across the forehead 
and over the shoulders—much the 
way Nepalese sherpas carry their 
loads. They wear sacking aprons 
around their waists and blanket-like 
cumblie cloths wrapped over their 
heads. From a distance they look 
like tufts of white wool against a 
fine green tapestry. 

Although the limit of cultivable 
acreage was reached early, the qual- 
ity of the tea was the finest in the 
world, and the markets were strong 





MAUPINTOUR’S 
- UNHURRIED 
HOLIDAY 


well into the fifties. The Arab world 
bought the low-country teas that 
were bitter and weak in flavor, 
while Great Britain and the rest of 
the English-speaking world paid top 
prices for the high-grown, delicate 
teas, Pekoe and Orange Pekoe. Half 
of the acreage remained in the 
hands of British companies and 
their planters, and half was controlled 
by the Ceylonese upper class. 

At the London auctions last year, 
the high-quality teas from Kenya 
brought higher prices than the Cey- 
lon teas that for years had set the 
standards. On top of stiff com- 
petition, Sri Lanka also faces de- 
pressed market prices, higher trans- 
port costs because of the energy 
crisis, and a general decline in 
world consumption. English pur- 
chases, for example, have dropped 
50 percent in two years. The fall of 
East Pakistan provided a temporary 
boost in the form of huge purchases 
by the Islamabad government, but 
this will, presumably, disappear with 
the recognition of Bangladesh by 
Pakistan. The only national markets 
that are growing are Libya and the 
United States, up 18 percent last 


year. (On paper the Libyans seem 
to be the world’s greatest tea drink- 
ers, but the truth is that most of 
what they buy is for smuggling.) 
The Ceylon Tea Propaganda Board 
has great, perhaps utopian hopes for 
the American market; their goal is 
to convert a coffee-drinking popu- 
lation to tea, especially iced tea and 
powdered tea. “We're aiming at 
both hot- and cold-water soluble in- 
stants,” says a member of the State 
Tea Corporation, “because we know 
Americans don’t really know how to 
brew it. There are not enough ser- 
vants and not enough time.” 

The tea estates that are the back- 
bone of Sri Lanka’s economy are 
going out of business. The poor 
planning of the government and the 
lack of coordination between its 
ministries have resulted in decreas- 
ing production, neglected main- 
tenance, unrepaired roads, in- 
adequate drainage systems, and 
minimal use of fertilizers. The 
equipment and techniques are 
mostly of World War I vintage. At 
the same time, everything has a 
stopgap, temporary feeling. The 
plantations are even repicking old 
bushes instead of planting new 
ones. Crops have been known to de- 
teriorate in warehouses because the 
tea chests provided by the govern- 
ment lacked hinges. The human 
side is even less encouraging: the 


GREECE 


Leisurely lifesee the glories of Attica, the 
Peloponnese, and Thessaly . .. plus cruise 
to Crete, Santorini, Rhodes, Ephesus, Is- 
tanbul, Delos, and Mykonos. Four days in 
Athens at Grande Bretagne. See Sunion, 
Marathon, Chalkis, Euripus, Thermopylae, 
Meteora; Parnassus, Delphi, Olympia, 
Nauplia, Epidaurus, Mycenae, and Corinth. 
ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT for the new 
Maupintour Greece folder or send coupon 
to Maupintour, 270 Park Ave., New York, 
New York 10017. Telephone 212/687-7773. 


best of the Ceylonese estate superin- 
tendents have gone off to work for 
the competition in Indonesia and 
Kenya. “With what amounts to 93 
percent taxation and naught security 
for investment, no new money is 
coming in,” says one of the remain- 
ing British planters. “Development 
is at a standstill, and, frankly, I ex- 
pect we'll be bankrupt within five 
years.” 

Mrs. Bandaranaike’s economic 
policies have also brought with 
them an increase in political ten- 
sion. In April, 1971, about a thou- 
sand educated Sinhalese youths 
launched an insurgency that was 
more folly than rebellion. They 
were easily and brutally crushed (it 
is not a subject discussed in Sri 
Lanka, but the London Sunday 
Times estimated that there were 
5000 deaths and 16,000 detentions). 
However, they did manage to scare 
everyone and shatter a tradition of 
somnolent order. The feeling of 
deep frustration is now everywhere, 


... LEAVE CARES 
À AT HOME! 
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CHECK THE MAUPINTOUR FOLDERS YOU WANT: 


O Spain/Portugal O Morocco O Greece/ Aegean Isles 
O Middle East O Egypt/Luxor Italy/Lakes/ Sicily 
D France O The Alps O Bavaria/Austria O Balkans 
O Germany/Rhine Middle Europe British Isles 
O Dalmatia Scandinavia North Cape Adventure 
D Europe Continental O Soviet Union/ Eastern Europe 
O South Pacific O Orient O South America O Africa 
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Æ SUGGESTED P.O.E. RETAIL PRICE. LOCAL TAXES AND OTHER DEALER DELIVERY CHARGES ADDITIONAL. PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 


Unlike the luxury cars that seem to have been 
designed for some never-never land, the Volvo 164 was 
designed specifically to help you cope with reality. 

Its seats, for example, aren’t about to let the 
tension of a three-hour traffic jam create tension in your 








meticulously placed controls so you won't be distracted 
from the business at hand. 
If an accident becomes unavoidable, the 164 has been 


designed to minimize the severity to its occupants withan 
enormously strong, all-welded one-piece body. Including 


back. Because instead of having them designed Th frontand rear ends built to absorb the energy 
e Volvo 164 


by astylist,we called upon an engineer with the 


of a collision rather than passing it on to the 





perfect background for the job. passenger compartment. 
A badback.What he developed A C j ILIZ To assist you in your 
were massive bucket seats struggle through snarled 


(faced in genuine leather instead 
of genuine vinyl) that not only 
conform to the contours of the 
back, but actually 
adjust to the needs of 
your spine. 

Of course, being a civilized car, the 164’s interior 
provides other civilities. Such as air conditioning for 
when you are hot, a heated driver’s seat for when you 
are cold, power steering, and about the same legroom as 
some of the largest luxury sedans made. 

But perhaps even more comforting than the 164’s 
interior is its staggering combination of safety features. 

To help you avoid an accident, we endowed the 164 
with a triangular-circuit braking system with disc brakes 
on all four wheels. Special valves that reduce the 
chances of the rear wheels locking up in a panic stop. 
An aggressive, 3 liter, fuel-injected engine. And 


BUILT FOR AN 
UNCIVILIZED WORLD. =’... 


traffic, the 164 has a turning 

circle nearly as small as the 

Volkswagen Beetle’s. 
Something you'll 
particularly 


tucking into one of those tight parking spaces other 
luxury cars are forced to pass by. 

There are some spots, however, other luxury cars 
will be tucking into that the 164 will be passing by. Gas 
stations. Latest government figures show the 164 gets 
about fifty percent more gas mileage than the most 
popular domestic cars in its price range. 

Exactly what is the 164’s price range? 

$6,695* 

That’s a great deal of money. But unless you're living 
in a land of make-believe, believe us, \¥7QEN7TO 
it is worth every last cent. 
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Hidden in Africa, 
a 4,000-year-old culture 
called Ethiopia. 
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iSave a child. 

| While you're 
reading, the 
world is waiting. 
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| 
Since 1932, Save the Children Federation | 
has been helping children round the | 
world to have better lives. Because of | 
people like you. Educated, involved, and | 
in touch with your own hearts. If you | 
haven’t already, won’t you please fill out | 
the coupon and mail it today. i 
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SRI LANKA 


and violence is visible beneath a 


fragile calm, but there are no real 
channels for political change. The 
United National Party was weak be- 
fore Dudley Senanayake’s death in 
April, 1973, and now it is without 
him. Sri Lanka lacks a strong mili- 
tary tradition, so an army coup 
seems no more likely than a post 
office coup. 


Punishing the press 


The most effective opposition 
comes from the newspapers. With 
its literate, organized, and histori- 
cally democratic culture, Sri Lanka 
has a vigorous and independent 
press (seventeen dailies, five in 
English) that is the main arena for 
much of its political life. It is thus a 
logical target for an unpopular gov- 
ernment angry with its critics. After 
repeated attempts to restrict the 
press, Mrs. Bandaranaike adopted, 
despite a minority walkout from the 
National Assembly and a resigna- 
tion en bloc by the Constitutional 
Court, a vague, sweeping Press 
Council Act that “would implement 
government policy.” The response 
of the independent Ceylon Daily 
Mirror was: “This is no press coun- 
cil bill. This is a press demolition 
bill.” 

The appointed seven-member 
council is empowered to punish 
publishers and individual journalists 
for “untrue, distorted, or improper 
reports” with fines of up to eight 
hundred dollars and jail sentences 
of up to two years. The prohibitions 
include publishing government 
documents before official release; 
accounts of Cabinet proceedings 
and considerations; reports on pro- 
posed financial regulations; dis- 
patches relating to military or police 
matters “likely to be prejudicial to 
the defense and security” of the na- 
tion; and any “false” account of 
what government ministers are pro- 
posing to do. 

According to Felix Dias Band- 
aranaike, the Minister of Justice and 
the author of the bill (and Mrs. 
Bandaranaike’s nephew), the gov- 
ernment is also planning to enforce 
“collective state ownership” of all 
major newspaper groups before the 
1977 elections. The basic objective 


seems to be the breakup of the 
Lakehouse Group, an independent 
publishing combine of five daily pa- 
pers, weekly journals, magazines, 
and books. The present owners 
would be allowed to retain a one- 
quarter interest. The remaining 
three-quarters would be placed in 
the hands of a public trustee, 
Barnes Shelton Ratwatte, who is 
Mrs. Bandaranaike’s ` brother. The 
Justice Minister justifies this “diffu- 
sion of ownership” on the grounds 
that Ceylonese newspapers have 
published opinions “based on false- 
hoods,” while the people’s beliefs 
must be “based on fact.” Discussing 
the new act, he says, “I am very 
proud of this law. I went into it 
very carefully and cannot think of a 
better way of doing it. You will find 
Ceylon rather ahead of other 
countries on this type of press regu- 
lation.” 


“Sacrifice” 


Sri Lanka’s social and economic 
problems are myriad, and the situ- 
ation is gradually worsening. Even 
if, by some miracle, it were to im- 
prove, any gains in national af- 
fluence would be more than offset 
by population growth. The Band- 
aranaike government stages demon- 
strations to promote “sacrifice,” and 
talks of exporting batiks, or increas- 
ing tourism, even of discovering oil, 
but it has done next to nothing 
about its exploding population. Job- 
lessness is now one of the island’s 
biggest social problems, but in a 
few years it may well be surpassed 
by food riots. 

The problem began with the use 
of DDT to eradicate malaria. In 
1946, 41,200 of every 100,000 
people were stricken. By 1955, the 
rate was 220 per 100,000. In less 
than a decade, life expectancy in 
Ceylon and much of Asia had 
nearly doubled, while social life in 
general, and child-rearing attitudes 
in particular, remained essentially 
unchanged. 

But unlike the rest of Asia, Ceylon 
has not suffered from serious mal- 
nutrition, high illiteracy, excessive 
corruption, and an inadequate dis- 
tribution of gains. In the areas of 
food, health, public education, 
and professional talent, it is still 
way ahead of the rest of de- 
veloping Asia. Today it has 440 ma- 


ternal and child health-care centers, 
and about 99 percent of its births 
are professionally attended. The 
death rate is somewhat lower than 
in the United States. 

But Sri Lanka has been apathetic 
for years about population control. 
And the Bandaranaikes have en- 
couraged chronic mistrust between 
the Sinhalese and Tamil commu- 
nities, leading to fear of genocide. 
With governments that are remote 
or provide little, a man’s real “social 
security” lies in the ability of his 
surviving male offspring to support 
him in his old age. The birthrate in 
Sri Lanka should reflect the fact 
that it is perhaps the only true wel- 
fare state in the third world, but it 
doesn’t. Instead, the island’s popu- 
lation of 12.7 million is growing by 
2.3 percent per year, and will 
double before the end of the cen- 
tury, making it most unlikely that 
Sri Lanka will escape the matrix of 
Asian misery. 

One senses a languid despair 
among the youth who make up half 
of the island’s population. Two- 
thirds of the 750,000 unemployed 
are between nineteen and twenty- 
five; more than 10,000 have univer- 
sity degrees, and most are educated. 
With their high expectations, they 
refuse to take agricultural or man- 
ual jobs, and are, in effect, a gener- 
ation of unemployable clerks. They 
see few productive outlets for their 
talents and no real channels for 
change, so they wander the streets 
of Colombo, questioning visitors 
about opportunities abroad. There is 
an exodus of the able, although the 
government limits their assets and 
taxes their foreign earnings. Still, 
the Australian Embassy reportedly 
took in 30,000 immigrant visa appli- 
cations in a recent three-month pe- 
riod. Even some of the Tamils 
working the tea estates, who for 
years have fought repatriation to In- 
dia, are finding the idea more at- 
tractive. 

_—PETER A. ISEMAN 
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Frances FitzGerald is the author of the 
award-winning Fire in the Lake: The 
Vietnamese and the Americans in Viet- 
nam. She revisited Vietnam to write this 
report. 

Peter Iseman, a free-lance journalist, 
has recently returned from a visit to 
Sri Lanka. 





WINE TALK 


by Austin, Nichols 


Chateau La Garde produces afine 
red wine in a district better known 
for its whites. 


Ifour man in Graves didn’t know the 
district so well, he might have trouble 
finding Chateau La Garde. But this 
smalland well-hidden estate is precisely 
the kind of chateau he tries to discover. 


For although Graves is best known 
for its white wines, La Garde (owned 
by the Bordeaux firm of Eschenauer) 
quietly produces one of the area's rich- 
est reds. It is a full-bodied claret with a 
hint of the goût de terroir, the “earthy 
taste, for which red Graves are famous. 


At Austin, Nichols, we go out of our 
way to select wines like Chateau La 
Garde red. That’s just part of what 
makes us the worid’s leading importer 
of fine Bordeaux chateau wines. 
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Bystander 


Dog’s Name in Vain and 
Other Vulgar Matters 


by L. E. Sissman 


As a self-confessed dog-lover, I’ve 
spent the last three years—ever since 
I started writing this column—trying 
to think of a way to write about 
dogs that wasn’t trite or soft-cen- 
tered or unbearably sentimental. No 
way. Everything that has been writ- 
ten about dogs to date—from Sena- 
tor George Vest’s flowery (and 
apocryphal?) tribute on the Senate 
floor, to Albert Payson Terhune’s 
collie Eddas, and the annals of Sil- 
ver Chief, Dog of the North—has 
presented this fortunate animal as 
the possessor of all the Boy Scout 
virtues and the invariable object of 
the highest human esteem and af- 
fection. Since my feelings about 
dogs coincide—roughly, at least— 
with those of the above eulogists, I 
didn’t appear to have a point of 
view to stand on. 

Not, that is, until I realized one 
day that the dog, for all the fulsome 
lip service we pay him in song, 
story, and daily discourse, is also 
_ the butt of our unconscious; that, 
_ for all our vaunted and reciprocal 
loyalty to the species, we are also 
sneakingly inclined to do the dog 
dirt, so to speak, behind his back. 
And in what way? Not so much by 
kicking, beating, or starving him, or 
even by vivisecting him in amoral 
or downright evil laboratories, but 
simply by taking his name in vain 
in our everyday speech. 

A little brain-cudgeling will pro- 
duce a number of prime examples 
of this. Calling a man a dog means 
he’s a rat; calling a woman a dog 
means she’s a fright. A dog’s life is 
a misery barely to be endured. A 
dirty dog is a moral leper. A dog’s 
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chance is no chance at all. In the 
doghouse is in disgrace. To go to 
the dogs is to go to one’s ruin. 

A glance at that curious and lov- 
able volume, Brewer’s Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable, reveals that our 
verbal castigation of the dog goes 
back for centuries if not millennia. 
The dog is characterized as a scav- 
enger in / Kings: “Him that dieth 
of Jeroboam in the city shall the 
dogs eat.” Horace considered that 
the sight of a black dog with its 
pups was an unlucky omen, and for 
centuries the Devil has been sym- 
bolized by a black dog. The phrase, 
“A black dog has walked over him,” 
was once used of a sullen person. A 
dog in the manger is one who will 
not allow others to enjoy something 
he does not want for himself (from 
the fable in which the dog, out of 
sheer cussedness, kept the hungry 
ox away from the hay). “A living 
dog is better than a dead lion” (Ec- 
clesiastes) suggests that, in Brewer’s 
words, the meanest thing with life 
in it is better than the noblest with- 
out. 

If a gay dog plays fast and loose 
with the ladies, a surly dog is ill 
tempered and a dull dog boring. 
Dogs get it both ways in the expres- 
sion, “Die like a dog,” which con- 
notes a miserable death, and in the 
superstition that dogs howl at death. 
Prior to death, one is sick as a dog. 
A dogsbody is a drudge; if he is 
not, he would probably respond to 
a request to do menial work with 
the biblical phrase, “Is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this thing?” 
And so on and on. 

In fact, there are hardly any neu- 
tral or favorable expressions about 
dogs; almost all, with the exception 
of idioms like “a dog’s age” and 
“putting on the dog,” are margi- 
nally neutral or openly pejorative. 
Why is this? Perhaps the answer lies 
in another phrase from Brewer, 
“The more I see of men, the more I 
love dogs.” Is it possible that hu- 
mans, long thought to be the dog’s 
best friends, both perceive and resent 
the moral perfection of their canine 
companions? Can it be that we se- 
cretly despise the dog for his innate 
decency, loyalty, and goodness? Do 
we perhaps despair of equaling his 
high standards in our squalid and 
messy lives? Does the dog’s obvious 
trust of us lead us to violate it in a 
language he does not understand? 


If that’s the case, my friends, 
we're all in trouble. 

The open admission of my vulgar 
taste for dogs leads me to further 
confessions of a vulgar taste in 
other matters. I’ve long suspected 
that many Americans who profess 
some sort of intellectual primacy are 
really brothers and sisters under the 
skin with the American proletariat, 
at least insofar as those vulgar 
tastes are concerned. And this is not 
mere slumming; in my case, at 
least, these lowbrow tastes are part 
of my birthright, and they are as se- 
riously held and professed as many 
of my highbrow likings. 

For example, I hereby confess to 
a partiality for all sorts and condi- 
tions of low foods, or eats, as they 
are more properly termed. From 
childhood, I have been a devotee of 
such items as Franco-American Spa- 
ghetti, Fig Newtons, canned hash, 
and canned spinach, even though I 
know better, in the sense of having 
sampled—and liked—many varieties 
of real Italian spaghetti, assorted 
French and other fancy pastries, the 
sublime hash of various men’s clubs, 
and, of course, fresh spinach 
straight from the garden sand. No 
amount of good eating, however, 
can condition the boy’s taste out of 
me: I still relish ballpark hot dogs 
(there’s another dialectal ignominy 
for the poor dog), drive-in ham- 
burgers, drugstore malts, roadside 
fried clams (getting precious and 
costly now), and even good old fish 
and chips, guaranteed to arouse the 
mother and father of heartburns. 
Similarly, I dote (as S. J. Perelman 
characters used to say) allegedly 
Swedish and Italian meatballs, al- 
most any kind of pizza, most vari- 
eties of shopping-plaza Chinese 
cookery, and even diner chili con 
carne. 

Pm still worse, if anything, in the 
baked-goods-and-confectionery de- 
partment. I have been known to eat 
without visible wincing a ten-day- 
old Dunkin Donut from the glove 
compartment, and I regularly con- 
sume (or did before a recent diet) 
the fresher, or counter, variety; like- 
wise, I am an aficionado of store 
cakes and cookies, including espe- 
cially such Nabisco productions as 
Biscos Sugar Wafers (those very 
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L. E. Sissman is a contributing editor of 
The Atlantic. 





crumbly oblongs with sweet white 
paste inside), Oreo cookies, and 
Coconut Bars (plain or frosted). Not 
to mention Drake’s coffee cakes and 
Devil Dogs. (Not Twinkies yet, 
thank God.) 

If my gastronomy is far below re- 
proach, my tastes in reading matter 
are even more irretrievable and 
damned. I positively love the daily 
comics, with an evenhanded devo- 
tion to both the satirical strips 
(Doonesbury, The Wizard of Id, the 
late lamented Pogo) and the fine 
old soap (or ink) operas like Steve 
Canyon, On Stage, Rex Morgan, 
M.D., and Apartment 3G. I read 
these and other newspaper fea- 
tures—including Ann Landers and 
Mirror of Your Mind, for instance— 
with none of the scorn I bring to 
certain other reading I am hooked 
on, reading I masochistically con- 
sume for its very inanity. Samples 
of the latter class of delicious self- 
chastisement might include Vogue 
(and assorted newspaper fashion 
ads), which I read for their dogged, 
dated whimsy and archness (there I 
go, beating those poor dogs again); 
almost any Hearst columnist, for an 
undiluted whiff of the nineteen- 
thirties in full, decadent bloom; the 
National Enquirer (or England’s 
News of the World) for its evergreen 
evocation of the old American 
Weekly; and W, the off-colored (not 
obscene, just a printing problem) 
offshoot of Women’s Wear Daily, for 
its courageous and intransigent ir- 
relevance and idiocy in a world full 
of problems too hard to bear. 

Besides these publications and 
Cosmopolitan, which I rely on for 
sardonic little bursts of sugary plea- 
sure much like the ones afforded by 
the twenty-nine-cent boxes of cheap 
chocolate-covered cherries that I 
forgot to mention above, I also dip, 
from time to time, into the mass of 
popular fiction which surrounds us. 
While I have never attempted a 
Gothic novel, I have sampled sub- 
stantial numbers of detective stories 
and thrillers, mostly of the Califor- 
nia-private-eye or English-urban- 
murder varieties. Not much to be 
said for most of these, except as cot- 
ton-batting time-fillers; but a few 
rise to the highest wit of their genre 
and give us a sip of the elixir of 
good bad books. (A good bad book, 
by common consent, is one which 
transcends the trivial nature of its 


type by some astonishing adherence 
to that type; thus, the Sherlock 
Holmes stories, which virtually 
created their genre, are the best of 
good bad books, while The Ministry 
of Fear, say, is merely a bad good 
book.) Among my favorites in this 
category, besides the predictable 
Hammett and Chandler and some- 
times Simenon, are Michael Gilbert 
(for his legalistic detective stories), 
the late J. J. Marric (a/k/a John 
Creasey, for his police-procedure 
novels featuring Gideon of Scotland 
Yard), and Ed McBain (a/k/a Evan 
Hunter, for his procedural stories of 
the Eighty-seventh Precinct), not to 
mention an occasional spy story by 
the likes of John Le Carré or Adam 
Hall (a/k/a Elleston Trevor). 

To conclude this savage in- 
dictment of my reading habits, Pd 
better add that I also regularly read 
cereal boxes and the small ads for 
piles remedies, horse liniment, and 
dream books tucked away in the 
back of various lowlife magazines. 
These ads contain the essence of the 
Simple American Con, before it got 
fancied up by four-color magazine 
spreads and sixty-second television 
spots, and I rejoice to see them still 
alive and well in the stormy sev- 
enties. 

Just to prove that I’m totally un- 
regenerate—the thought police will 
be coming for my intellectual’s ID 
card any second now—I must add to 
this confession a list of favorite vul- 
gar smells. Yes, I admit, I love the 
mingled smells of peanuts roasting 
and dusty floorboards in an old- 
fashioned five-and-ten-cent store; 
the odor of deep-fat-fried egg rolls 
drifting from a cheesy Chinese res- 
taurant; the whiff of fresh-ground 
Bokar in a thousand A&P’s; the at- 
tar of patent and ethical medicines 
and soda-fountain syrups in any 
good drugstore; and, horrors, the 
reek of raw 100-octane gasoline in 
any service station, a pleasure I may 
soon be bereft of. In my depravity, 
I have even been known to savor 
the smell of beer from a workmen’s 
tavern at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing and the smell of a crowded 
movie house (hot buttered popcorn, 
mostly) at eight o’clock at night. 
And I am curiously moved by that 
old (and doubtless deleterious) city 
smell of soft-coal smoke bellying 
upward from apartment buildings 
on a snowy morning. 







So there you have it: for all my 
fine pretensions, I’m just an ordi- 
nary guy, replete to the gunwales 
with fierce, ineradicable tastes for 
the plebeian. Before the con- 
stabulary comes, if you don’t mind, 
Pll compose myself in comfort, with 
battered red carpet slippers on my 
feet, an old beige cardigan buttoned 
snugly around my torso, my faithful 
dog curled like a snail shell at my 
side, a glass of Old Milwaukee (or 
any other cut-price, off-brand beer) 
in my hand, a roaring fire in front 
of me, a plate of Premium Saltines 
and Pabst-Ett Cheese Food to eat, 
and a crisp and virgin copy of Me- 
chanix Illustrated to dream on while 
I wait for the heavy tread of the ar- 
resting officer. 
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MEMORIES 


Sir: I cherish the warmest affection 
for my cousin, Claud Cockburn, and 
I have a high regard for his talent 
as a writer, but I must protest that 
in his article in your December is- 
sue, “Evelyn Waugh’s Lost Rabbit,” 
the section dealing with my 
brother’s relations with myself is an 
entire fabrication. Claud maintains 
that Evelyn instigated him to at- 
tempt the borrowing from me of 
two hundred pounds, and that when 
I refused, Evelyn indignantly orga- 
nized a campaign of minor per- 
secution against me in my London 
flat to teach me “how a gentleman 
should comport himself.” That is 
quite untrue. 

I moved into that London flat in 
January, 1924; Evelyn came down 
from Oxford in July, 1924, so that 
had these conversations between 
Claud and Evelyn taken place, they 
would have taken place during the 
spring or summer term. I was at 
that time in such low water finan- 
cially that in the autumn I had to 
sublet my flat and live as a paying 
guest in my parents’ house. Evelyn 
was perfectly aware of my position; 
he may, late one evening, when he 
and Claud were discussing their 
debts, have said, “Why not try 
touching Alec? He runs a flat in 
London. His books are published, 
he writes for magazines, he should 
be able to help a cousin in distress.” 
But next morning when he had so- 
bered up, he would have appreci- 
ated the impracticability of such a 
scheme. I was in no position to lend 
anyone twenty pounds, let alone 
two hundred. At any rate, Claud 
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THE MAIL 








never wrote me to ask for a loan. 

In view of this initial inaccuracy, 
the remainder of Claud’s section 
about Evelyn and myself falls apart. 
It is true that Evelyn nicknamed me 
“the Baldhead” and sometimes re- 
ferred to me as “the baldheaded 
lecher”—a designation originally and 
more appropriately conferred on Ju- 
lius Caesar. It is also true that he 
and his cronies by their rowdiness 
“in their cups” imperiled my occu- 
pancy of my flat. There are refer- 
ences to this in Evelyn’s diaries. On 
one occasion Evelyn, having missed 
his last train to Oxford and needing 
a roof above his head, climbed over 
the roofs towards my flat, shouting 
into each bedroom as he passed, “Is 
the baldheaded lecher sleeping 
here?” So obstreperous, indeed, did 
he and his friends become that the 
management suggested that I should 
seek another home. But there was 
no organized “mocking of Alec,” in 
retribution for his uncousinly behav- 
ior. 

All this happened half a century 
ago; Claud has led a crowded life; 
it is not surprising that at this late 
day he should have got things mud- 
dled. Evelyn may have said to him, 
“Wouldn’t it be fun to break in 
upon the baldhead when he’s with a 
girl.” But that was as far as that 
went. My memory is not, alas, the 
infallible computer that it was, but 
if a discreet essay at gallantry on 
my part had been interrupted by an 
invasion of young Oxonians, I 
should certainly remember it. 

There is one other point. It is true 
that Evelyn had the curious idiosyn- 
crasy of wanting his letters stamped 
London N.W.3, which was Hamp- 


stead, rather than N.W.11, which 
was Golders Green. But he did not 
have to walk across Hampstead 
Heath to give his correspondence 
“class.” The N.W.3 mailbox was 
only a little way up the hill—a No. 
4 iron shot for Arnold Palmer. 
ALEC WAUGH 
Tangier, Morocco 


Claud Cockburn’s majestic reply, via 
cable: 

THOUGH GOOD COUSIN ALEC’S 
OTHER POWERS HAPPILY UN- 
IMPAIRED HIS MEMORY FLAGS STOP 
HE HAS MISDATED ENTIRE EPISODE 
WHEREOF MY ACCOUNT ENTIRELY 
FACTUAL. 


KANSAS CITY MODERN 


Sir: There’s a story we used to tell 
in Kansas City about how city hall 
had annexed so much farmland that 
it needed a department of agricul- 
ture. Harper Barnes missed that 
tale, but he didn’t miss much else in 
his beautifully done “Kansas City 
Modern” (February Atlantic). There 
has been almost a glut of recent 
magazine articles praising life in 
Kansas City, but this is the only 
one which neither reads like a 
Chamber of Commerce handout nor 
delights in the passing of the cow 
(the steer, actually). 

However, the importance and in- 
fluence of the Kansas part of the 
metropolitan area should not have 
been ignored. Kansas City, Kansas, 
is not the dingy East European en- 
clave of 100,000 mentioned by Mr. 
Barnes. It is twice that size and peo- 
pled by a blend that is Mexican, 
American Indian, Polish, Croatian, 





After you've harvested the noblest grapes... after your winemaster 
has worked his magic. ..after you've done everything you can to make a fine wine, 


you need one thing more to make it great: time. 


Nothing good happens fast. 
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Slovakian, Black, Wasp. It has a 
Bohemian gypsy king, Indian ceme- 
teries, Serbian Orthodox churches, 
Mexican restaurants, and industries 
which support people all over the 
metropolitan area. 

By including the Johnson and 
Wyandotte county suburbs, the 
Kansas side has about 500,000 of 
the area’s 1.3 million people. Kan- 
sas is more than the bedroom for 
people who makes things go in 
Kansas City, Missouri. It is also the 
place where they vote, pay taxes, 
educate their children, and from 
which some of them get elected to 
Congress. At the same time, more 
than one Missouri politician has 
complained of being done in by 
those Kansans down at the Star. 

SHIRLEY CHRISTIAN 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Harper Barnes replies: 

The 1970 census lists the popu- 
lation of Kansas City, Kansas, as 
168,000, so Ms. Christian is closer to 
the truth than I was. I apologize—I 
must have inadvertently used fig- 
ures from an earlier census. I do 
mention that the Country Club dis- 
trict had “marched . . . into John- 
son County, Kansas” early in the 
J. C. Nichols era, and that the more 
fashionable suburbs were to the 
“south of both cities.” 

Ms. Christian’s point about Kan- 
sans at the Star is well taken. 

I have spent a lot of time in Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, and I still say it is 
“dingy.” And Poles, Croats, Slovaks, 
Bohemians, and Serbs sound like 
Eastern Europeans to me. 


BAMBOOZLE 


Sır: If Annie Dillard (“The Force 
That Drives the Flower,” Novem- 
ber, 1973, Atlantic) ever saw any 
bamboo growing, she would realize 
that no sharpened bamboo plant 
could grow at all. All its growth 
takes place at the soft growing tip, 
which would have to be cut away in 
the process of sharpening it. The 
picture she suggests of a victim in a 
mesh bunk a foot above growing 
shoots is not the way this torture 
was conducted at all; it wouldn’t 
torture anyone, because nothing 
whatever would happen. 

The torture was done with sharp- 
ened bamboo plants, but the victim 
was bound and placed on one or 
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more of them so that every move- 

ment on his part would cause him 

to sink down further and be more 

deeply impaled; indeed this is the 
origin of the word “impaled.” 

Harry L. ARNOLD, JR. 

Honolulu, Hawaii 


Annie Dillard replies: 
I said “legendarily.” Good thing. 


CHICAGO 7 TRIAL 


Sır: Mr. Sanford Ungar’s piece on 
“The Chicago 7: Trial Number 2” 
(February Atlantic) contains one 
misunderstanding I should like to 
correct. I never considered dropping 
the contempt case as a “liberal ges- 
ture,” nor did the United States At- 
torney James R. Thompson so tes- 
tify. Mr. Thompson evidently 
believed that there were persons 
who held that view but he knows 
that I was not one. I do not believe 
in starting or stopping prosecutions 
as “gestures” of any kind. My initial 
doubts concerned the strength of 
the government’s case and Mr. 
Thompson’s explanation of the facts 
convinced me the case was strong 
enough to go forward. 

ROBERT H. Bork 

Solicitor General 

Washington, D.C. 


Sanford Ungar replies: 

Mr. Thompson testified during 
the contempt trial that he had been 
summoned to Washington for a 
last-minute Saturday discussion with 
then Acting Attorney General Bork 
and others about whether to pro- 
ceed with the contempt case. To 
quote from the official transcript of 
Mr. Thompson’s testimony on No- 
vember 14, 1973: 


Mr. Bork asked me if I thought it 
might not be better to dismiss the 
prosecutions partly in an attempt 
not to re-open “old wounds”; 
partly to show the world that per- 
haps the Department of Justice had 
a liberal image even in days of the 
trauma of Watergate; and perhaps 
we could make a suggestion, I be- 
lieve he said, to people to show 
that we were still sensitive to these 
matters even in a time when much 
of government action was being 
traumatized. 


Upon Mr. Thompson’s return to 
Chicago, he told his assistants that 
aides to former Attorney General 


Elliot L. Richardson and Deputy 
Attorney General William D. Ruck- 
elshaus were urging that the charges 
be dropped as a “liberal gesture.” 
According to Mr. Thompson’s 
sworn description of the debate, it 
focused not so much on the strength 
of the government’s case as on the 
propriety and value of going ahead 
with it in such troubled times. On 
this point, Mr. Thompson was ap- 
parently able to persuade Mr. Bork. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sir: In the article on the Institute 
for Advanced Study by Landon Y. 
Jones, Jr. (“Bad Days on Mount 
Olympus,” February Atlantic), there 
is a sequence of three paragraphs 
from which some of your readers 
might infer that I, as one of the op- 
ponents of an appointment to a 
professorship, participated in pass- 
ing out or in a decision to pass out 
to reporters confidential letters ap- 
praising the scholarship of the can- 
didate. This is not true. I did not 
give any reporter confidential letters 
appraising the scholarship of the 
candidate, nor do I know of any de- 
cision on the part of professors in 
the so-called dissident majority to 
do so. I should appreciate your giv- 
ing me the opportunity to say this 
publicly. I also wish to say that I re- 
gard the publication of any part of 
those letters as deplorable. 

I should like to add that an ex- 
amination of the Late Jersey edition 
of the New York Times for March 
2, 1973, when excerpts from five let- 
ters first appeared, will show that 
four of the quoted comments were 
favorable to the candidate and only 
one adverse; and therefore it is not 
likely that those who opposed the 
appointment would be interested in 
their dissemination. Another edition 
of the Times of that day, in which 
the report is slightly different, also 
contains a preponderance of favor- 
able quotation from outside schol- 
ars. 

Copies of the letters in question 
were, of course, not only in the pos- 
session of the professors in the dis- 
sident majority but also in the pos- 
session of every other professor, of 
each trustee, and of the director. 
Furthermore, the minutes of the 
faculty meeting at which the nomi- 
nation was considered show that I 
had circulated at that meeting 


copies of four other letters from 
outside scholars which were written 
to me personally and which—except 
for copies to be attached to the 
minutes—I took pains to collect pre- 
cisely because I did not wish them 
to be floating about. Those letters 
were not excerpted in the newspa- 
pers or otherwise published. 
MORTON WHITE 
The Institute for Advanced Study 
Princeton, N.J. 


Sir: I take a dim view of your bro- 
chure bragging about “The Run- 
away Presidency” (by Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., November, 1973, 
Atlantic). If that’s the best you can 
come up with—lousy yellow journal- 
ism—then I don’t want you clutter- 
ing up my mailbox with that lousy 
sales pitch at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. 

The President is doing a ultra-fine 
job of running the country, so why 
don’t someone write a story about 
all the things he has done and see 
how that sells your magazine. Not 
one article has been written in any 
news media totally in unmitigated 
defense of the President. 

The President was elected by the 
people for a full term of four years 
and that makes him the leader of 
this country. You as a member of 
the press are totally enslaved to the 
obligation of protecting and defend- 
ing him in his duty. The constitu- 
tion keeps you free to do this—so 
do it. 

G. L. FREDERIC 
Scio, Oreg. 


Sir: If Helen Bevington thinks 
Thomas More was a nice person 
(“Three Nice People,” February At- 
lantic) Pm amazed she didn’t in- 
clude Savonarola. More was one of 
the most enthusiastic persecutors of 
Protestants that one can imagine. 
He delighted in sending them to the 
axe. 

About the only person who ever 
escaped was a condemned man 
named Silver. When More told him 
he was not going to escape death, 
Silver snapped, “I will if Pm quick 
Silver.” More, charmed by the witti- 
cism, had him released. Always the 
gentleman, Sir Thomas More. 

Leo Durocher’s remark fits More: 
“Nice guys” finish last. 

Gary NORTH 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Str: Good belly laughs being hard 
to come by these days, I would like 
to express my appreciation for L. E. 
Sissman’s “Facing the Tube” (Feb- 
ruary Atlantic). 

I am herewith placing four of my 
five color television sets in the base- 
ment with the dog, and restricting 
myself to only six hours of daily 
viewing. It will soon be evident 
whether the dog and I will profit 
from this measure. 

DANIEL E. MoROTINI 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Sır: Over the past years The Atlan- 
tic has always exhibited a lively in- 
terest in death and dying. This is 
admirable, as the subject is the 
source of endless speculation and 
unending delight. But back-to-back 
numbers (January, February) featur- 
ing the Grim Reaper are to this 
subscriber too much of (an admit- 
tedly) good thing. 

The Atlantic is becoming (with 
the possible exception of New 
Times) the most lugubrious journal 
around. 

Morituri non te salutant. 

MARTIN G. SCHIRALLI 
Urbana, Ill. 


Sır: Regarding the January issue of 
The Atlantic: 
Your predilection for soundings 
of doom 
And a soulfully orotund gloom, 
Would raise up Osiris 
As well as inspire us 
To behold the whole world 
as a tomb. 
SHIRLEY GANZEL 
Titusville, Fla. 


CORRECTION: 

Edmund Wilson’s “friend of fifty 
years and Wellfleet neighbor of 
thirty years” was not Morley Call- 
aghan, as was stated in Frederick 
Exley’s “Good-bye, Edmund Wil- 
son” (March Atlantic), but rather 
his eulogist, Charles Mumford 
Walker. 

The Atlantic regrets the unfortu- 
nate error, which was ours, not Mr. 
Exley’s. 


The Atlantic welcomes communications 
from readers, but can rarely accommodate 
letters in excess of 500 words. Light editing, 


for style and economy, is the rule rather 
than the exception, and we assume that any 
letter, unless stipulated, is free for publica- 
tion in our letters column. 
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SINCE 1846 


12 Karat Gold Filled Writing Instruments 
At Better Stores Worldwide 





Copyright 1973, A.T. CROSS COMPANY, Lincoin, R.I. U.S.A. 


Imagine a land where 
you can inhale the perfume of pine 
beside a roaring waterfall. 





Cup your hands and drink deeply from a crystal-clear creek. Dis- 
cover the strange mystery of mist-shrouded Forbidden Plateau. 
Imagine a land where you can breathe the incense of salt, cedar and 
seaweed on a forgotten stretch of beach. 

Imagine a land where you can stroll through an English aiy where 


flowers bloom the year round. Experience a metropolis on a harbour 
rimmed by towering mountains you can hike on in Summer and ski 
down in Winter, a metropolis where you can walk in a thousand acre 
park just minutes from elegant hotels. 

Drive through orchards that are frothy white in Spring and crimson 
red in Fall. Savor the Summer taste of cherry cider from a roadside 
fruit stand. Take in a rodeo. Discover a ghost town. 

Imagine a land of seacoast. Mountains. Lakes. Rivers. Rangeland. 
Desert. Wheatfields. 

Imagine a vacation you'll return from with a thousand faces in- 
deliby impressed on your mind and in your memory. 


This is British Columbia, Canada. 


After visiting British Columbia, stop off at the B.C. Pavilion at the Spokane World's Fair. See your travel agent for information 
on all-inclusive package tours or write the Department of Travel Industry, 1019 Wharf Street, Victoria, B.C., Canada, V8W 222. 
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Why the Kremlin Fears Solzhenitsyn 


“A GREAT WRITER IS 
A SECOND GOVERNMENT” 








by Harrison E. Salisbury 


“Kill me quickly because I write the truth 
about Russian history,” said the author of 
The Gulag Archipelago to his government 
just before it arrested him. Russian 
leaders chose instead to send him into 
foreign exile. Here a reporter who spent 
many years in the Soviet Union and has 
written many books about its system 

and its leaders tells how Solzhenitsyn 
stands in a tradition of Russian writers 
who have felt they owed their country 

the “civic duty” of exposing and 
expressing what others could not. “The 
only audience which is really important to 
him is the Russian people,” writes Harrison 
Salisbury, and that the leadership 

knows well. “They are afraid of him,” 
according to one of Solzhenitsyn’s 

friends, “because when he speaks they 
hear the voice of the camps, they hear 
them, those ghosts, those millions, 

those tens of millions who left their 
bodies there. . . .” 





doomed diplomat (he does not yet know 

that he is doomed within days to vanish 

into Stalin’s concentration camps) is talk- 

ing with his brother-in-law, a famous Soviet writer, 

at a family feast. Each has had a little too much to 
drink. 

“After all,” says the diplomat, “the writer is a 
teacher of the people; surely that’s what we’ve al- 
ways understood? And a great writer—forgive me, 
perhaps I shouldn’t say this, PII lower my voice—a 
great writer is, so to speak, a second government. 
That’s why no regime anywhere has ever loved its 
great writers, only its minor ones.” 

The writer makes a noncommittal response. He 
does not know the diplomat well enough to speak 
frankly. The conversation breaks off and is not re- 
sumed. 

This scene comes from Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s 
The First Circle and no one reading it can fail to 
be struck by its appositeness, the clarity with which 
it describes not only the role of Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn in his own country but his understanding 
of it. 

Several years ago, Yevgeny Yevtushenko, a Rus- 
sian poet who has never concealed his admiration 
for Solzhenitsyn, said, “He is our only living Rus- 
sian classic.” Anna Akhmatova, the late Rus- 
sian poet who, many believe, spoke with the 
purest lyric voice of the twentieth century, told 
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Solzhenitsyn that he was “our great Russian 
writer”; that he should forget poetry and let his 
prose speak for the Russian people. A fierce, pain- 
wracked Soviet émigré who reached this country 
only in recent weeks said the other day: “He is our 
great Russian saint.” And a mystical light came 
into his eyes as he spoke. “They are afraid of 
him,” a very modern Soviet writer once told me. 
“Why?” I asked. “Because when he speaks they 
hear the voice of the camps, they hear them, those 
ghosts, those millions, those tens of millions who 
left their bodies there. And they are afraid.” The 
“they” of whom he spoke were Russia’s rulers, the 
Politburo. 

They are afraid. . . . They are more afraid to- 
day with the publication of Solzhenitsyn’s The Gu- 
lag Archipelago, the story of those millions, of how 
they became ghosts, of the sadistic, senseless re- 
gime which inflicted upon Russia a blow more 
cruel than that of any enemy—more cruel than 
Hitler and his ravaging armies; more cruel, indeed, 
than Napoleon and his legions; even more cruel than 
those Mongol hordes who sat upon Russia’s back 
for two hundred and fifty years. 

All his life Solzhenitsyn seems to have been pre- 
paring himself for this time. As a schoolboy, the 
suspicions of an extraordinarily tenacious and pen- 
etrating intelligence had been aroused by a feeling 
of deep inquietude concerning his homeland. He 
was a very patriotic youngster. He believed in Rus- 
sia. He was by no means antagonistic to Commu- 
nism. His hero was Lenin. But his suspicion of Sta- 
lin and Stalin’s ways was fired by the purge trials, 
and even before that by those long-forgotten trials 
of Ramzin and the so-called engineer-wreckers, the 
Shakhty case, the trial of the Menshevik center— 
trials which are remembered now only by special- 
ists in Soviet affairs and those few individuals 
somehow connected with the protagonists. 

Solzhenitsyn, as he describes in Gulag Archi- 
pelago, felt within himself a mission to seek the 
truth and to right wrongs. He developed the same 
feeling about World War I and the terrible rever- 
sals suffered by the Russians, particularly those in 
East Prussia which he described in August 1914. 
He entered World War II as a still dedicated sup- 
porter of Lenin’s Communism and the Soviet state 
but with a deep and growing cynicism of Stalin’s 
leadership—a cynicism and skepticism which were 
heightened by the disasters suffered by the Soviet 
armies in the early months of the war, and by his 
own firsthand observation of the military errors 
which sent millions of Russians to their deaths in 
1941 and 1942—a disaster comparable in scale only 
to what happened under the czarist regime in 
World War I. 

But it was not until his sudden arrest at the East 
ST ee RE SS SIH IE IES FES 
Harrison E. Salisbury recently retired as associate 
editor of the New York Times. 
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Prussian front early in 1945 and his submersion in 
the netherworld of the Stalinist camp system that 
his own philosophy underwent a traumatic change. 
As he met one wave of prisoners after another— 
the Red Army men shipped directly from Hitler’s 
camps to Stalin’s camps; the surviving kulaks from 
the peasant collectivization drive of the early 
1930s; the occasional old Bolsheviks, old Socialist 
Revolutionaries, or Mensheviks who had somehow 
survived a third of a lifetime in the camps; the re- 
markably clear-eyed, strong, and self-confident Old 
Believers, Russian Orthodox believers, Mennonites, 
and other sectarians; the survivors of the Lenin- 
grad “wave” and all the flotsam and jetsam of a 
continental country—his faith in Lenin slowly van- 
ished. He began to understand that the flaw in the 
Soviet order stemmed not from Stalin and his 
paranoia but from the original system established 
by Lenin. The trouble began on November 7, 
1917, and not, as Solzhenitsyn long had supposed, 
on December 1, 1934, the date of the assassination 
of the Leningrad Party leader, Sergei Kirov, which 
Stalin employed as a pretext for carrying out his 
most colossal purges. 

It was in those years in the Gulag Archipelago 
(the Soviet labor camp system), the eight years he 
spent in prisons, transit prisons, the relative com- 
fort of a sharashka (prisoners’ scientific laboratory) 
and then in a hard regime camp in eastern Kaz- 
hakstan, followed by more years of forced exile in 
Central Asia, that Solzhenitsyn’s sense of mission 
became fixed upon awakening the Russian people 
to the inhumanity which the Soviet regime had 
wrought. 

Solzhenitsyn’s Archipelago was published first in 
Paris in Russian and French, and is about to be 
published here. Though suppressed in the Soviet 
Union, the volume circulated there in its under- 
ground version, inciting Soviet officials and pe- 
riodicals to a fury of criticisms and condem- 
nations. The Gulag Archipelago is a book that 
defies classification; it is not fiction, yet it is not 
conventional nonfiction. Solzhenitsyn calls it an 
“experiment in literary investigation.” He has 
taken the whole world of Soviet terror and police 
for his domain and this enables him to approach 
his subject with almost encyclopedic majesty. There 
is one section on arrests, for example, in which he 
recaptures not only his own feeling of naive and 
primitive anger when he is suddenly seized at the 
headquarters of his unit at the front but analyzes 
the precise psychological effect of arrests on prison- 
ers. The arrests were almost invariably carried out 
after midnight. The callous pawing-over of per- 
sonal possessions, the deliberate mystification and 
sadistic commands of the searching and arresting 
units—all were calculated to disorient the newly 
captured prisoner and deprive him of the moral 
courage with which to sustain himself in the en- 
suing interrogation. 


Alexander Solzhenitsyn in 1969 


Solzhenitsyn draws heavily and unsparingly 
upon his own personal experience—his indignation 
that he, a Soviet officer, could be so treated; his 
concern even after arrest to preserve the privileges 
of officers’ rank; his inadequacy in standing up to 
the inquisition (he is more severe with himself 
than any of the slanderous accusations brought 
against him by the Soviet propaganda apparatus). 
Never, I think, has any writer conveyed with such 
poignancy the prison atmosphere as has Sol- 
zhenitsyn—differentiating among the classes of pris- 
oners: the simple peasants, the Red Army men, the 
national minorities, the clever and bloodthirsty 
criminals who set upon the “politicals” like Sol- 
zhenitsyn and bit by bit robbed them of their 
clothing, their money, if any, and foodstuffs they 
received, thus inflicting upon these innocents the 
worst living conditions and the most arduous 
prison duties. 

His pages are replete with glimpses into long baf- 
fling mysteries of Soviet history. He reports rumors 
that Stalin at the time of his death was planning to 
hang the Kremlin doctors (whom he accused of 
poisoning Soviet leaders) in Red Square before an 
audience of several hundred thousand Muscovites, 
then to launch a pogrom against the Moscow Jews, 
then to intervene a day or two later and graciously 
“save” the lives of Russia’s Jews by exiling them 





all to Siberia. He suggests that Stalin was present 
behind a window screen during the famous purge 
trial of Bukharin and he fits together new and 
little-known bits of evidence to demonstrate how 
Stalin’s tactics of divide and conquer led the Old 
Bolsheviks to their doom. 

Solzhenitsyn describes for the first time a prison 
called Sukhanovka, not far from the estate where 
Lenin died just outside Moscow in 1924. This 
prison, lodged in an old monastery, was the scene 
of such tortures that hardly a prisoner came out 
alive and those who did were usually mad. One 
survivor, Alexander Dolgun, a young American of 
Russian parentage, told his story to Solzhenitsyn. 
He was working in a minor clerical job in the U.S. 
Embassy on December 13, 1948, when he was sud- 
denly arrested—literally kidnapped—on Gorky 
Street in broad daylight and whisked off to the 
Lubyanka. The secret police were preparing a false 
espionage case against the U.S. Embassy and had 
selected the young man as a “witness.” When he 
refused to tell the story they had manufactured, he 
was beaten and tortured almost to death. In 1956, 
Mr. Dolgun was able to return to the United 
States and he now works in an obscure govern- 
ment job in Washington. 

Solzhenitsyn estimated that at least 500,000 po- 
litical prisoners were executed in the 1937-1938 
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purges—possibly as many as 1.7 million. He fixed 
the population of the prison system at about 12 
million with an intake as high as 3 million a year 
to maintain that average because of the terrible 
death rate. 


hat may not be immediately clear to 

Western readers is that Solzhenitsyn’s 

sense of purpose, his role as critic of his 
society, is not unique to him. Perhaps because 
Russia has never known a liberal or free-speaking 
epoch (if we except the cross-grained years be- 
tween the 1905 revolution and that of 1917), her 
great writers have assumed the role of critics of 
Russian society and have automatically been con- 
sidered enemies of the state. 

This literary tradition may be said to have be- 
gun with Alexander Pushkin, who spoke up for the 
cause of the first modern Russian rebels, the so- 
called Decembrists, the young aristocratic military 
men who attempted a poorly articulated revolt in 
1825. The Czar himself, Nicholas I, acted as Push- 
kin’s censor, playing a game of cat and mouse, 
sometimes suppressing him, sometimes publishing 
him, but never quite daring to imprison him. Dos- 
toevsky was almost executed (he was led out to be 
shot and the Czar’s remission of sentence was read 
to him as he awaited execution). Turgenev was 
compelled to live most of his life abroad and many 
of his works were suppressed. Tolstoy was regu- 
larly censored and finally excommunicated by the 
Russian Orthodox Church. Gorky was arrested, 
censored, suppressed, and lived for long stretches 
in Capri. 

All of these writers felt they owed to Russia the 
“civic duty” of exposing and expressing what oth- 
ers with lesser stature could not. Chekhov felt this 
duty of public conscience so keenly that, even 
though suffering from an advanced case of tu- 
berculosis, he insisted on making a journey of 
thousands of miles to the fog-shrouded Sakhalin 
Islands to report on the condition of exiles there. 

Almost every great writer in any country has been a 
social critic of his times. But nowhere has the writer 
acted more as the conscience of the people than he 
has in Russia. This tradition, so strongly rooted in 
czarist times, survived unbroken into the Bolshevik 
era despite every effort by Lenin and his successors 
to harness all Russian writers to the apparatus of 
the state or, failing that, to silence them by prison, 
execution, or suppression. 

It is this tradition which gave Solzhenitsyn so 
strong a platform on which to stand in Russia. Re- 
gardless of what the government does or has done, 
regardless of what the Party propagandists say, re- 
gardless of the acts of intimidation and suppression, 
the people of Russia and particularly the intelli- 
gentsia are well aware that Solzhenitsyn is a figure in 
the mainstream of Russian history and culture. 
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And this, too, increases the fear in which the re- 
gime holds him. 

Gulag Archipelago will be read outside of Russia 
as a kind of revelation of depravity—a compila- 
tion of horrors so senseless, brutal, banal, and 
counterproductive that the mind boggles. Why 
should any government deliberately ship millions 
of young men in their most productive years into 
concentration camps where they will waste away 
and die working at the lowest possible level of pro- 
ductivity rather than harness this pool of labor to 
the task of rebuilding a war-devastated country? 
The mind searches endlessly for any rational ex- 
planation. Why should a country just entering the 
most intensive period of industrial expansion delib- 
erately uproot continents of populations, disrupt 
the very foundations of its agriculture and industry, 
in order to populate Arctic wastelands and Sibe- 
rian taiga, where the people can neither support 
themselves nor make any meaningful contribution 
to the national social and economic tasks? 

These are the questions which are raised by Sol- 
zhenitsyn for the foreign reader. But Solzhenitsyn 
is interested only peripherally in the reader outside 
Russia; the only audience which is really important 
to him is the Russian people. He has confidence in 
his people and their ability to command their fate 
once they understand the nature of their society. 
But he is under no illusions. He is aware of the 
resignation which possesses so many Russians. He 
is aware of the extent to which the regime has set 
Russian against Russian through fear, greed, envy, 
subtle (and not so subtle) distinctions of power and 
privilege. But like generations of Russian intelli- 
gentsia before him, he is confident in the power of 
pravda, the truth. This is a word which has a spe- 
cial meaning in Russian. It is not just the name of 
the Communist Party newspaper. It is the tradi- 
tional term for truth which carries with it a con- 
notation of faith—of the word. 

This is what Solzhenitsyn is doing in The Gulag 
Archipelago. He is bringing to the Russian people 
the word, the genuine Russian word. He does not 
expect the system to melt away like the Wicked 
Witch of the West with one dousing of a pailful of 
water. Indeed, the volume now being published 
contains only the first and second parts of a gigan- 
tic seven-part work which Solzhenitsyn has sent 
abroad. It will appear in print section by section 
like a long and continuous bombardment of heavy 
artillery of the kind Solzhenitsyn directed as an ar- 
tillery officer during the war. 


here is much that is military in Sol- 
zhenitsyn. He shapes his strategy years in 
advance. He said of August 1914 that the 
plan for this work took form in his mind in the 
late 1930s when he was still a college student. Per- 
haps it had its birth even earlier, for he has noted 


with a kind of mystical wonder that East Prussia 
was the scene of his father’s first military service 
under the Czar and he himself was sent to the 
identical region in World War II. 

In accepting his Nobel prize for literature he de- 
clared that he began to compose his Nobel lecture 
while he was still living as a Zek (prison camp in- 
mate) in the Soviet prison land about which he 
would write his classic works. From his very first 
days in the Lubyanka prison in Moscow in 1945 
he began to collect the stories of other prisoners. 
At first he tried to jot down minuscule notes. Later 
he came to realize that he had an extraordinary 
memory, capable of almost total recall, and he 
memorized thousands of details of prison life, al- 
ways confident that the day would come when he 
would emerge from the Archipelago and launch 
himself upon his main task in life—the reconstruc- 
tion in words of that inner circle of hell. 

With an iron will he did just that. The moment 
he was able (in exile) to write, he began to jot 
down what he had committed to memory. But he 
did not halt at this. From the beginning (and the 
process was remarkably accelerated after the publi- 
cation of One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich) 
he collected additional information and delved into 
the archives to learn the origin of the prison sys- 
tem. There he found the evidence to support his 
hypothesis that it was Lenin who laid the ground- 
work for the whole structure of arrest, imprison- 
ment, execution, and terror which grew up with 
the Bolshevik years. 

Solzhenitsyn was remorseless with himself. He 
disciplined himself as he had been disciplined in 
the army. His writing came first. Nothing was per- 
mitted to interfere with it. He had given a pledge 
to the tens of millions of Soviet terror victims. 
Nothing would swerve him from fulfillment of that 
pledge. 

Yet, Solzhenitsyn is a human being, a man who 
has survived incredible hardships and endless per- 
ils. The cost of all this has been great. He was 
married a year or so before being called up for 
military duty in World War II. He went straight 
from the East Prussian front into the camp system. 
In consequence he had only a few months of mar- 
ried life. While he was in prison his wife divorced 
him. When he emerged, she eventually divorced 
her second husband and remarried Solzhenitsyn in 
1956. But it was too late for children. Small won- 
der that Solzhenitsyn fell in love with his present 
wife or that he takes enormous pride and fatherly 
satisfaction in his three young sons, Yermolai, Ignat, 
and Stepan. It is no accident that the three boys 
have been given deeply traditional Russian names. 
The Russianness of Solzhenitsyn seems to have 
deepened with the years. He was, like so many of 
his countrymen even in the Soviet era, baptized in 
the Russian Orthodox Church as a child, but years 
passed without his giving the church any heed. 


“A Great Writer Is a Second Government” 


Possibly influenced by the moral courage and pur- 
ity of those believers whom he encountered in the 
concentration camps, Solzhenitsyn has become an 
active member of the Orthodox faith. His boys 
have been baptized in church and he himself has 
addressed an appeal to the Patriarch of All the 
Russias, Pimen, calling upon him to rise in defense 
of the holy faith in the face of the relentless and 
continuing Communist persecution. 


prickly questions in Gulag Archipelago. He 

J has met head on the issue of those Russian 
soldiers and officers who joined in various forma- 
tions, of which the Vlasovites were the most no- 
table, to oppose their own comrades in World War 
II. He has called on his countrymen to think again 
before making judgment upon them, noting that 
never in history have so many young army men 


y a has not shrunk from the most 


Solzhenitsyn with two of his sons 





switched sides to take up arms against their own 
formations. They were not, he is confident, enemies 
of Russia; they were enemies of the system which 
had fastened itself like a cancer upon their own 
country. Nor has he hesitated to take up the de- 
fense of young Red Army prisoners who agreed to 
carry out espionage and sabotage missions for the 
Germans. He is confident that the motivation in 
almost every case was survival and that they firmly 
intended to return to their own units the moment 
they got back within Russian lines. 

Why did young Russians behave thus? His an- 
swer is that it was not they who deserted the 
Motherland but the Motherland that “sold them to 
the gypsies.’ They had been betrayed by Stalin 
and his leadership. The true criminals were in the 
Kremlin, not the straggling, frightened, half-starved 
youngsters who made up the cannon fodder at the 
front. 

Only a man with the firmest confidence in the 
truth could tell the Russians these harsh facts, 
knowing that the present regime would use them 
to blacken his reputation and make it seem that he 
is a traitor rather than a Russian patriot. 

Solzhenitsyn did not shrink from this test of 
wills. He did not, however, in all probability intend 
to publish Gulag Archipelago just now. It was com- 
pleted four or five years ago but put aside for 
what he might consider the most appropriate mo- 
ment of publication. He was not eager to publish 
such explosive material when it might jeopardize 
the lives of the more than two hundred persons 
who had aided him in compiling his basic data. 
Moreover, with a new young family he may very 
well have felt that it was better to defer such a test 
of wills. After all, it was conceivable (if not likely) 
that the government policy would moderate. 

But this was not to be. When the secret police 
seized two parts of his manuscript (parts three and 
four) which had been in the hands of a Leningrad 
woman (who hanged herself after the police had 
forced her to reveal the hiding place of the manu- 
script), Solzhenitsyn like a good tactician felt he 
must choose his own time and place of battle. Oth- 
erwise, the police would use the manuscript for 
purposes of blackmail and slander and might even 
themselves attempt to hawk it to Western publish- 
ers (as on other occasions), possibly in tampered 
form. 

So Solzhenitsyn gave the order for The Gulag 
Archipelago to be published. Typically, he arranged 
for first and prior publication of the Russian text. 
This was not only to establish copyright. It was 
also because it is Russian readers whom Sol- 
zhenitsyn wants. And regardless of police repres- 
sions, regardless of the fact that arrest faces any- 
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one in Russia caught with the manuscript or book 
in his hands, Gulag Archipelago is already circulat- 
ing widely within the Soviet Union. 

To make this decision, Solzhenitsyn had to con- 
front the possible steps which the government 
could take against him: imprisonment, or expulsion 
from the country. He had to be willing to face re- 
prisals against his young wife and his boys. Not 
an easy decision. But his life has never been one 
of easy decisions, and his duty to his country, to 
the lost millions of the Archipelago, came first. 

So he made his decision, and the Kremlin made 
its: expulsion. The Russian leaders probably calcu- 
lated that by expelling Solzhenitsyn and permitting 
his wife and sons to join him they could thereby 
vitiate the worldwide sense of outrage directed at 
them. 

The case is not that easily resolved. From whatever 
country in which he chooses to live, Solzhenitsyn 
almost certainly will press the confrontation home. 
On the one hand stands a powerful authoritarian 
state with all the apparatus of the police and terror 
behind it. It is defended by phalanxes of propa- 
gandists and a praetorian guard of Party 
agitators that can, on signal, carry out any order— 
bury a name in slander, arouse “indignant citi- 
zens,” smear the papers with headlines, rally 
even respectable writers and scientists to sign 
denunciations. 

Against the powerful state stands a single man, a 
bearded fifty-six-year-old writer who survived eight 
years of prison camps, three years of exile, more 
than four years at the front in World War II, a se- 
rious cancer illness, and more years of isolation 
and neglect. The odds against Solzhenitsyn seem 
tremendous. Yet I know of no Russian writer who 
would not trade his soul for Solzhenitsyn’s mantle, 
who does not know that one hundred years from 
now all the world (including the Russian world) 
will bow to his name when most others have been 
forgotten. 

And the Russian people—what will be their ver- 
dict? At the end of Boris Godunov, Pushkin’s great 
poem, the boyars who have murdered Godunov’s 
son cry out to the people to cheer the new Czar, the 
false Dmitri. But in Pushkin’s words: “The people 
are silent.” The Russian people are still silent but it is 
not a silence which bodes well for the Kremlin. 
Rather it is the silence of those who are slowly mak- 
ing up their minds as to where the pravda, the truth, 
really lies. This is a long, slow process in Russia. So it 
has always been. But I think the fear within the Rus- 
sian leadership at Solzhenitsyn’s voice is justified. He 
speaks not alone but with the voice of those tens of 
millions who perished in the Gulag Archipelago. He 
will be heard. C 
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A FEW FRANK WORDS 
ABOUT BIAS 


Or, why “only the facts” doesn’t suffice 








othing irritates a journalist 
so much as to be told that 
he is biased, particularly 


when the charge comes from some- 
one so blinded by his own prej- 
udices that he wouldn’t know even- 
handedness if it smote him on both 
cheeks evenhandedly. The journalist 
is usually goaded into insisting that 
he isnt at all biased, an innocent 
state of mind impossible to prove. 
Better to admit from the start the 
inevitable subjectivity of journalism, 
and then to treat it as a necessary 
condition, not a right. 

On the Seattle newspaper where I 
once worked, an only-the-facts- 
ma’am style of writing prevailed. In 
the areas we were allowed to report 
about, we were confined to the bar- 
ren facts; the result was that the 
most conscientious reader hardly 
knew what was really going on in 
the city. Later I went to work for 
Time magazine. In its original pro- 
spectus, written twenty years earlier, 
two impish young men fresh out of 
Yale had proclaimed the impossi- 
bility of objectivity. They confessed 
to certain biases, such as a con- 
viction that the world was round 
and the cost of government rising 
too fast; they acknowledged a pref- 
erence for the new, particularly in 
ideas, and a respect for the old, par- 
ticularly in manners. These were en- 
gaging and undemanding admis- 
sions, but the principle itself was 
invoked in later years for some 
quite outrageous distortion of the 
news, which took Time years to live 
down. The assertion of nonobjectiv- 
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ity made possible the opinionated 
compression of the newsmagazines, 
which has proved a surprisingly du- 
rable form for fifty years. Slow to 
allow such bold appraisals of events 
in their news columns, newspapers 
still fastidiously label them “inter- 
pretation” or “analysis,” as if every- 
thing else they printed had been 
subjected neither to analysis nor to 
interpretation. 

Quite intelligent people can some- 
times be heard saying that all they 
want from the press is the facts; 
they'll make up their own minds. 
T. S. Eliot once urged poets to “let 
the facts generalize themselves” but 
such advice is less helpful to jour- 
nalists. Of course, “facts” such as 
stock market closings and batting 
averages can and do pass into print 
without comment, and traffic acci- 
dents can be reported “straight.” If 
that were all journalism is about! 
Much else, and that which matters 
most, requires selection and judg- 
ment. Think of all that is said aloud 
every day the world over—of those 
Arab parliaments echoing with vitu- 
peration (which is the second lead- 
ing export of Arab nations, after 
oil), of the stately nonsense and oc- 
casional late afternoon eloquence in 
the House of Commons, the windy 
indulgences that fill column after 
column of the Congressional Record, 
and then the jabber of a thousand 
city councils, school boards, library 
committees. All those egos! You can 
question a journalist’s choice, but 
not his need to choose. 

Not that selecting what is quot- 


able out of the daily din of over- 
statement and contrived outrage is 
all that difficult. Most newsmen, 
confronted by a text, leap to the 
same passages. The best quotations 
may even have been pointed out in 
advance by a politician’s press aide, 
for the canniest of politicians exist 
in their quotability. Spiro Agnew 
and his speechwriters, for example, 
worked hardest on those bombastic 
phrases in his speech that they 
knew would make the klieg lights 
turn on to record a minute’s snippet 
for the evening television news. 
More qualified passages, suggesting 
that Agnew knew better, were 
buried in muted portions of his 
speech. And then, with the hypocrisy 
and gall that come so easily in public 
life, Agnew would sometimes argue 
that the “media” had played up only 
his more tendentious remarks. 

That news is such an agreed qual- 
ity—that deskmen at news agencies 
and in a thousand city rooms make 
up their minds so swiftly, and react 
in much the same way to the worth 
of a news story and the length it 
should be—says much about training 
and professional habits, but says 
more about the routineness of what 
passes for news. Practiced, no-non- 
sense deskmen know how to scourge 
copy of emotive words, at which 
point an editor is apt to con- 
gratulate himself on the objectivity 
of what he has wrought. When that 
mood steals over him is when he 
should be most on guard. An un- 
aware bias, or a bias denied, is the 
worst kind. It suggests lack of imag- 
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ination, and usually goes with the 
kind of journalism that isn’t doing 
enough to serve its readers. That 
kind of look-no-hands objectivity 
- has never quite recovered from Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy, who taught 
journalists a hard lesson in responsi- 
bility. It wasn’t enough to quote 
_neutrally McCarthy’s every lie and 
libel, reassuring oneself that “he 
said it, didn’t he?” and “we can always 
_ print a later denial,” for this was to 
| give demagoguery a head start. As 
| Mark Twain said, a lie can travel half- 
way around the world while the truth 
_ is putting on its shoes. 
_ No, the real question of bias be- 
gins earlier, in what is pursued, or 
_ not pursued, as news. A news story 
_ originates in a collision of fact with 
an interested mind, and what makes 
one journalist “see” a story and an- 
other not has much to do with his 
own imagination, curiosity, and 
| temperament. Other craftsmen, the 
_ copy editors, can later deprive the 
-writer’s words of any hint of feeling 
so that an article reads as if the re- 
_ porter were as impersonally fash- 
_ioned of metal as his typewriter. But 
. the reader who thinks that the news 
can be delivered untouched by hu- 
` man hands and uncorrupted by hu- 
man minds is living in a state of 
_ vincible ignorance. 


ome news “happens,” the rest 
is discerned. And it is this 
process of discovery of the 
news that is most mysterious, and 
most creative. Journalism is not an 
inexact science; it is not a science at 
all. Nonetheless, there are certain 
_ parallels to the scientific method. 

In England in recent years a con- 
siderable debate has gone on about 
_ just how science makes its discov- 
_ eries, and the argument is quite 
relevant to the journalistic practice 
- of finding news. As Sir Peter Meda- 

war, the biologist, has described the 

situation in The Listener, English 
science was for a long time under 
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the spell of John Stuart Mill and his 
notions of inductive reasoning. The 
job of science was to observe nature 
objectively (it was assumed that ob- 
jectivity was possible) and then to 
put these facts into sensible order. 
From this wrong conception of the 
scientist’s role, Medawar thinks, 
came “the tragedy of the two cul- 
tures . . . the entirely erroneous be- 
lief that there is an enormous gap 
between people like artists and 
poets and writers, who work 
through the imagination, and scien- 
tists, who are, intellectually speak- 
ing, rude mechanicals.” 

The man who refined the scien- 
tific method is Sir Karl Popper, a 
Viennese intellectual who migrated 
to England after World War II. 
Popper challenges the notion of 
science as mere objective observation. 
Instead, he believes that all the basic 
discoveries of science originate in a 
hypothesis—an imaginative pre- 
conception of what the truth might be. 

The scientific hypothesis should 
forecast what future observations or 
experiments will show, and must be 
put in such a way as to be tested, 
or, as Popper calls it, falsified by 
systematic attempts to refute it. In 
this testing, or second step of the 
scientific process, objectivity is not 
only possible but essential. If ex- 
periments go against the theory it is, 
of course, disproved; if they confirm 
the forecasts, the theory is still not 
said to have been proved, only to 
have passed a test successfully. 

In a sense, science is a history of 
superseded theories. To Hermann 
Bondi, a theoretical astronomer at 
London University, a scientific the- 
ory is alive only as it lives dan- 
gerously, and must go on making 
further forecasts of what future evi- 
dence will show. “In science,” Bondi 
declared over the BBC, “it isn’t a 
question of who is right and who is 
wrong: it is much more a question 
of who is useful, who is stimulating, 
who has helped things forward. I 
like scientists who are quite passion- 
ate about their ideas. But they must 
always realize that the value of their 
ideas lies in how disprovable they 
are, in what tests they attract and in 
what discussions they stimulate.” 

It is easy to see how scientists 


find such an approach congenial to 
them. It gives imagination a central 
place in their work and dignifies the 
dogged corroboratory process as a 
step in further development, not 
merely as an attempt to shoot down 
a colleague’s theory. The parallel to 
journalism of Poppers scientific 
method is one that a journalist must 
draw modestly, for the testing of his 
own ideas before he commits them 
to print can never be called scien- 
tific. Yet the process that Popper 
describes—of conjecture subject to 
verification—has much in common 
with how a journalist’s mind works. 
He has a notion of something that 
needs looking into, usually in a gap 
he has spotted between what a situ- 
ation is generally understood to be, 
or what someone claims it to be, 
and what he thinks inquiry will 
show. He senses a disparity between 
promise and performance, reads 
some figures that don’t stand up, 
gets a tip from some dissenter 
within the ranks, and sets to work. 
Now the second stage of Popper’s 
process takes over and it becomes 
necessary to comprehend all the es- 
sential elements of a situation, to 
seek explanations from all who are 
involved, to check out the dis- 
crepancies between one person’s 
version and another’s, until the real- 
ity comes clearer. This is the cooler, 
more relentless process of veri- 
fication. The most brilliant of jour- 
nalists, those whose ideas are more 
audacious and invaluable, some- 
times lack the stamina for patient 
detailed investigation or are reluc- 
tant to surrender an idea that didn’t 
prove out; it is left to the more me- 
thodical members of the press to 
follow through. They may be eager 
to knock down a competitor’s story, 
may lack some of the final neutral- 
ity of the laboratory, but this too 
adds something to the rigor with 
which assertions are tested. 
Journalism, even more than 
science, is subject to Heisenberg’s 
effect—the recognition that what is 
observed may be affected by the 
fact of observation. Once a pack of 
journalists goes baying after a scent, 
the pursuit takes on a momentum 
of its own; pressure builds up on 
those who have been silent or who 


have something to conceal; they 
may no longer be able to ride it 
out. Others, often out of partisan 
promptings, join in and keep the 
subject alive; grand j juries or legisla- 
tive committees elicit in sworn testi- 
mony answers that might have been 
refused a mere nosy journalist. Such 
a progression was most evident in 
the Watergate affair; the White 
House dismissal of it as a “third- 
rate burglary attempt” might have 
prevailed but for the persevering ef- 
forts of two Washington Post re- 
porters. Yet only when the law it- 
self, an impatient federal judge, and 
an aroused Senate invoked their 
powers of subpoena, of grand jury 
testimony, and of televised hearings 
under oath did the full story begin 
to come clear. 

In the end, issues of misfeasance 
or malfeasance are determined by 
the courts; if not, the final decision 
will come from the “court of public 
opinion,” before which journalists as 
much as anyone else must plead 
their cases. That Court is not bound 
by the rules of evidence, nor by the 
objective standards of the scientific 
laboratory. Courts of public opinion 
hand down three kinds of verdict: 
guilty, not guilty, or not interested. 


o me, to be professional is 

not to be without bias (the 

self is always present in the 
seeing) but to be self-aware. There 
are newsmen who believe they 
should be untouched by what they 
see; not me. I know of no newsman 
at Dallas whose emotions weren’t 
torn loose by President Kennedy’s 
assassination; but with however big 


a lump in their throats, they got the 


word over the air, or steadied them- 
selves down to gather all the facts 
for the stories they wrote. A big 
moment, even a tragic one, thrills a 
journalist, or he would be in some 
other line of work: it supplies the 
adrenalin he needs to get the story 
fast and tell it well. Suspect an in- 
difference that calls itself impartial- 
ity; it is the pedestrian asset of sec- 
ond-raters. 

Nor can ideas be judged by jour- 
nalists who are without ideas of 
their own. Every good journalist I 


know has convictions; he also has a 
combative sense of right and wrong, 
and a shrewd intuition about which 
people in public life embody one or 
the other. Critics, discovering the 
presence of such attitudes in news- 
men—and it is evident enough in 
their after-hours conversation—find 
this discovery proof conclusive that 
the journalist has his thumb on the 
scale. But a good journalist is an 
unreliable ally to any cause he be- 
lieves in, as his friends in public life 
soon learn. His refusal to wear cam- 
paign buttons or to applaud 
speeches is but an outward demon- 
stration of his belief that to enlist in 
any cause may be to prejudice his 
coverage. And it is in this capacity 
to separate his beliefs from his re- 
porting that a journalist should be 
judged. Spiro Agnew thought it 
enough to label journalists as liber- 
als in order to establish their un- 
trustworthiness, which is the method 
of a smearer in all ages. In the 1972 
campaign the Nixon people had 
gathered all the sticks of evidence 
they could find to show the bias of 
the liberal press, but never got the 
chance to light their fire. For along 
came Thomas Eagleton’s concealed 
psychiatric treatment and George 
McGovern’s disingenuous handling 
of it; reporters went in hot pursuit 
of the story, though it would result 
in the discrediting of their presumed 
favorite, Senator McGovern. That 
episode ensured the Nixon land- 
slide, but never produced an ac- 
knowledgment by the Nixon Ad- 
ministration that the press can be 
trusted to forget its prejudices when 
a story cries for telling. 

The true relationship between a 
journalist’s beliefs and his reporting 
is something like that of a juror’s 
desire to reach an impartial verdict. 
Jurors are not required to be empty 
minds, free of past experience or 
views; what is properly demanded 
of them is a readiness to put prej- 
udices and uncorroborated impres- 
sions aside in considering the evi- 
dence before them. As much is 
asked of the journalist. 

Journalists who once spoke of 
their objectivity now generally ac- 
cept fairness as the criterion of their 
performance. This suggests that sub- 
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A Few Frank Words About Bias 


jectivity is natural, and fairness a 2 
reasoned control of one’s bias. The | 
best of contemporary journallaey 
meets this test, but I am not sure 
that in doing so the problem is fully 
resolved. 

To me, bias is more elemental. ita 
is really about sympathy given or ~ 
sympathy withheld, and is so per- 
vasive in everyone (we all “make aka 
lowances” for conduct in friends | 
that we would deplore in others) | 
that it is hard to root out. Journal- — 
ists are not surgeons and our scal- | 
pels are not sterilized; we ourselves | 
can be infected. In my own case, I 
find it difficult to write understand- — 1 
ingly about the banal, the brutal, 
the greedy, and the craven; hard to à 
sympathize with people who have 2 
everything and are discontent; hard- | 
est of all to give sympathy to those | 
who give no sympathy to others. — 
“To understand all is to pardon all” — 
is a resonant French sentiment, but — 
I don’t share it. I think that I un- | 
derstand a lot that I don’t pardon. | 
These are prejudices of mine that | 
exist at a level deeper than political | 
partisanship, which one learns to | 
compensate for. 

Journalists are not eunuchs; they | 
have views and sympathies; they — 
are saved, when they are saved, by | 
their skepticism and by their need 
not merely to theorize but to — 
ground themselves in the particular. — 
A similar alert skepticism is re- | 
quired of any reader if he would | 
judge what out of all that wears the — 
name of journalism is to be trusted 7 
or discounted. 

Once a reader or listener asks 
himself whether he prefers colum- | 
nists or commentators because their | 
views are similar to his own, once | 
he tests what he reads or listens to | 
not by whether it dares to have a | 
point of view but by whether that | 
point of view properly reckons in all | 
that might be said against its thesis, — 
he may find himself revising his no- | 
tion of what in journalism is most | 
deserving of trust. And reading | 
alertly and skeptically in this way, 
he might discover another impedi- © 
ment to getting the facts straight. 
For at this point he would be be- 
ginning the fascinating exploration 
of his own biases. UO 
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ROBERT 
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He was the most popular American poet 
of the century, and his popularity has 
become a kind of embarrassment to those 
who would recognize his greatness. 


n the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 

Robert Frost, it would not be consistent 

with his own toughness of mind were we 
simply to honor his memory without asking our- 
selves finally what he has left us, what still makes us 
care about him. In doing so, in trying to place 
Frost in our cultural history, it is important not to 
lose sight of the most evident peculiarity of his ca- 
reer: unlike many of his great contemporaries in 
poetry—Yeats, Lawrence, Stevens, and Eliot—Frost 
was from the start a truly popular poet. Before he 
belonged to the profession of criticism, he be- 
longed to the general public. He still does. It 
would be presumptuous, if it were even possible, to 
say that the Frost who enthralled readers and lis- 
teners across the nation was mostly a kind of front, 
that there is a “real” Frost underneath who can 
be reached only by those able to stand the pres- 
sures of supposedly uncharted depths. 

The general public, however partial its estimate, 
is no more wrong about Frost than it was wrong in 
the last century about Wordsworth. If, as Frost 
says in “Hyla Brook,” “We love the things we love 
for what they are,” then we must assent to some 
apparent facts: that Frost is available to us in ways 
that are more agreeable than disturbing, that he 
leaves us feeling more, rather than less, confident 
about ourselves and our capacities. By reading him 
you may make your life more complicated, but 
you do not make it more unmanageable. You are 
not led to believe that life is unintelligible or that 
your capacity to make sense of it merely proves 
the triviality of your involvement. 

This is a most generous legacy, but it is entailed, 
like any legacy. Excluded from the list of ben- 
eficiaries are those who look for reality in the 
metaphors of the wasteland, who prefer, to any 
rough beasts living in New Hampshire, that fa- 
mous rough beast who is presumably still slouch- 
ing “toward Bethlehem to be born.” So far as 
Frost is concerned, the very measure of poetic per- 
formance is in the degree to which it can domes- 
ticate the imagination of disaster. Now and then 
one may want to call him “a terrifying poet,” as 
did Lionel Trilling, to the consternation of old-line 
Frostians, on the occasion of Frost’s eighty-fifth 
birthday. But he is for the most part so anxious 
not to be terrifying that in far too many poems 
terror is speciously provoked only that it may be 
contained by his ironies. One of the best clues to 
his special genius is in a letter (to The Amherst 
Student) written at the time of yet another birth- 


ticular feet. It is as if the world of other people 
and of things, including again other poets and 
poems, existed in a sound which is not his and to 
which he will succumb if he does not fashion a 
sound of his own. Each poem is an act of such 
confrontation starting from scratch and with a 
chance of his losing. In poem after poem, all that 
is other than himself is identified by sound, either 
seductive or threatening, either meaningful or 
brute. There is the sound of the wind and the rain, 
of trees in their rustling, of the scythe in the field, 
the cry in the night, the beating on a box by a 
lonely old man, the movement of a beast, the song 
of birds, the voice of a lover or her silence. 

It is a commonplace of romantic poetry, this ob- 
session with sound and its possible clues, with si- 
lence and its promise of visionary afflatus. But no- 
where is the person who is vulnerable to these 
sounds and silences so often characterized not as a 
common man but as the common man who is a 
poet, a “maker” of poetry. The figure shown to be 
listening is also shown to be making counter- 
sounds with language, to be making a poem. The 
juxtaposition begins early, in A Boy’s Will, his first 
volume, where it is entangled in his poems about 
love. One of the best of these early poems is 
“Mowing”: 


There was never a sound beside the wood but one, 

And that was my long scythe whispering to the 
ground. 

What was it it whispered? I knew not well myself; 

Perhaps it was something about the heat of the sun, 

Something, perhaps, about the lack of sound— 

And that was why it whispered and did not speak. 

It was no dream of the gift of idle hours, 

Or easy gold at the hand of fay or elf: 

Anything more than the truth would have seemed 
too weak 

To the earnest love that laid the swale in rows, 

Not without feeble-pointed spikes of flowers 

(Pale orchises), and scared a bright green snake. 

The fact is the sweetest dream that labor knows. 

My long scythe whispered and left the hay to make. 


The rather comically clumsy question, metrically 
at least, “What was it it whispered?,” the repeated 
use of “perhaps,” and the ascription not so much 
of communicating power as of reticent good man- 
ners to the whispering of the scythe—all of this 
marks the poet-mower as someone who is to be 
differentiated from certain poetic antecedents in 
English poetry of the last century. One is reminded 
instead of Thoreau in the magnificent chapter in 
Walden on “The Bean Field.” Both workers in the 
field, as Thoreau says, work “for the sake of tropes 
and expression,” but both are also aware that it is 
only the “me” who can use these, who can at once 
be a field hand and an artist of human sounds. 
The two occupations depend dialectically upon one 
another. “I was determined to know beans,” says 
Thoreau, however ecstatic he becomes, while 
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hoeing them, about the loss of the self to natural 
(and therefore artistic) processes; similarly, Frost 
disowns dreams, fays, and elves for the truth—play- 
ing meanwhile, as Thoreau does, on quantitative 
paradoxes: “Anything more than the truth would 
have seemed too weak/To the earnest love that 
laid the swale in rows.” It is “earnest love” indeed, 
allowing notice of the little details of “feeble- 
pointed spikes of flowers,” just as Thoreau will not 
ever let the most mundane of considerations es- 
cape his eye. Thus it is that the real dream, the 
sweet dream, is not of “easy gold” but of a com- 
pleted fact—the swale in rows. Facts are nonethe- 
less a dream, too, just as is the “dream of the gift 
of idle hours”; it is a dream because when it is 
completed, as in “After Apple-Picking,” when the 
job is done, then the visual, tactile evidence of a 
completed work is merely an invitation to think, to 
dream, as the poet-mower is doing, about the ac- 
tion that brought it about. You can literally make 
hay while the sun shines; but only a poet can 
dream of making hay, in another sense, when it is 
all over with. The pun on “make,” evoking the 
classic image of the “poet as maker,” is the high 
point in the Thoreauvian movement of the poem, 
recalling as it does Thoreau’s comment, again in 
the bean field chapter, that “he sometimes made a 
day of it.” The same play on “make” occurs even 
more obtrusively in Frost’s “The Oven Bird”: “The 
question that he frames in all but words/ Is what 
to make of a diminished thing.” Reuben Brower 
offers a good comment on “Mowing” when he says: 
“In feeling reverence and love in the common 
thing and act Frost renews the Wordsworthian 
sympathy between man and his world, but he does 
so in a decidedly American accent. The higher 
value for Frost is pragmatic, the fruit of action is 
in the moment.” 

The action in the moment is not only the acting 
dramatized by the poem but the poem itself as an 
enactment, an act of “earnest love.” Many of the 
early poems, wherein I think one finds some of the 
psychological and structural source of all Frost’s 
poetry, are about the relation of love to poetic vi- 
sion and poetic making, of “making” it in all those 
senses. And they are also poems about sound and 
the danger of being silenced by failure in love. 


he kind of “earnest love” that most con- 

cerns Frost in A Boy’s Will—and which ap- 

pears in poems written in the same period 
but held for publication until after the death of his 
wife Elinor in 1930—is, biographically, the passion- 
ate and stormy love which he felt for her from 
almost their first meeting. He was seventeen, she 
nearly two years older, and they sat next to one 
another in Lawrence High School, Massachusetts. 
From the outset, he exhibited jealousy of her abil- 
ity as a poet—she stopped writing poems as a re- 
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sult and in later life tried to disguise and disown 
authorship of poems that appeared in the School 
Bulletin—of her knowledge of literature, her marks 
in school—they were co-valedictorians, but her av- 
erage was finally higher—of her abilities as a 
painter, of her suitors at St. Lawrence University 
at Canton, New York. Her attendance at college 
meant their separation, he to Dartmouth for a 
short time, then to teach in the Methuen schools 
till March, then to act as helper and guardian to 
Elinor’s mother and two of her sisters in Salem, 
New Hampshire. 

He had courted her with the help of Shelley’s 
poetry, especially “Epipsychidion,” and Shelley's 
inducements to the social rebelliousness of lovers, 
notably against the institution of marriage. And, of 
course, he wooed her with poems of his own. In- 
deed his first volume, strictly speaking, isn’t A 
Boy’s Will, of 1913, when he was thirty-nine, but 
Twilight, of 1894, when he was twenty, the one sur- 
viving copy of which is in the Barrett Collection at 
the University of Virginia. Only two were printed, 
one for Frost and one for Elinor. It included four 
love poems, full of literary echoes ranging from 
Sidney to Keats, Tennyson, and Rossetti, and he 
carried Elinor’s copy on an unannounced trip to 
her college boardinghouse in Canton, New York. 
Surprised, bewildered, unable to invite him in or 
to go out herself, she accepted her copy in what 
seemed a casual but was doubtless a merely pre- 
occupied way and told him he must return home 
at once. He did so only to pack a bag and leave 
immediately for a suicide journey that took him to 
Virginia and into the Dismal Swamp. The danger 
was very real. “I was,” he was later to say, “trying 
to throw my life away,” and he was at other later 
times to consider the possibility that he might 
“throw me down an unconsoled/And utter loss.” 
Through subsequent travails, torments, threats, 
melodramatic scenes, he finally convinced her to 
marry him even though it meant she couldn’t fin- 
ish school and he couldn’t promise any secure 
means of support. As he was later to say, with 
tense reminiscent determination, “I broke her to 
my will.” 

Such briefly are the biographical elements that 
inform many of the early poems. But the bio- 
graphical material doesn’t tell us as much about 
the man as the poetry does. By that I mean that 
the poetry doesn’t necessarily come from the expe- 
riences of his life; rather the poetry and the life 
experiences emerge from the same configuration in 
him prior to his poems or to his experience. Sex 
and an obsession with sound, sexual love and po- 
etic imagination partake of one another, are in 
some sense the same. As he observes in “The Fig- 
ure a Poem Makes” (again note that sense of the 
poem as an action, as not merely a “made” but a 
“making thing”), “The figure is the same as for 
love.” And as he continues, the metaphors, without 
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his even having to intend it, so central is the iden- 
tification of making love and making poems, as- 
sume a peculiarly sexual suggestiveness: “No one 
can really hold that the ecstasy should be static 
and stand still in one place. It begins in delight, it 
inclines to the impulse, it assumes direction with 
the first line laid down, it runs a course of lucky 
events, and ends in a clarification of life—not nec- 
essarily a great clarification, such as sects and cults 
are founded on, but in a momentary stay against 
confusion. . . . It finds its own name as it goes 
and discovers the best waiting for it in some final 
phrase at once wise and sad. . . .” 


he form which is a poem is a display of 
prowess not easily distinguished from the 
display of prowess which is love. In this 
light we can best understand the passionate com- 
mitment by Frost to certain theories of sound and 
poetic form. The commitment found in his later 
prose is a derivative of the same feelings that in- 
form such early poems as “Mowing,” “Waiting,” 
“In a Vale,” and “A Dream Song,” and all look 
forward to so incomparably finer and later a poem 
as “Never Again Would Birds’ Song Be the Same.” 
In a letter to the Negro poet-critic-anthologist 
William Stanley Braithwaite of March 22, 1915, 
Frost said: “It would seem absurd to say it (and 
you mustn’t quote me as saying it) but I suppose 
the fact is that my conscious interest in people was 
at first no more than an almost technical interest 
in their speech—in what I used to call their sen- 
tence sounds—the sound of sense. Whatever these 
sounds are or aren’t (they are certainly not of the 
vowels and consonants of words nor even of the 
words themselves but something the words are 
chiefly a kind of notation for indicating and [for] 
fastening on the printed page) whatever they are, I 
say, I began to hang on them very young. I was 
under twenty when I deliberately put it to myself 
one night after good conversation that there are 
moments when we actually touch in talk what the 
best writing can only come near. . . . We must go 
into the vernacular for tones that haven’t been 
brought to book. We must write with the ear on 
the speaking voice. We must imagine the speaking 
voice.” This urgency about imagining the “speak- 
ing voice” is initiated by something more than a 
concern for the writing of poetry; it is compelled 
instead by a conviction that love is a prior condi- 
tion to the hearing of that form of sound which is 
human communication in sentences. By sentence 
sounds Frost means something quite different, 
therefore, from the meaning of words in a sen- 
tence. A word is a quite different kind of sound, as 
he makes clear in a letter dated a little over a year 
before to his friend John Bartlett, a newspaperman 
who had been one of Frost’s favorite students at 
Pinkerton Academy: 


I give you a new definition of a sentence: 

A sentence is a sound in itself on which other 
sounds called words may be strung. 

You may string words together without a sen- 
tence-sound to string them on just as you may tie 
clothes together by the sleeves and stretch them 
without a clothes line between two trees, but—it is 
bad for the clothes. . . . 

The sentence-sounds are very definite entities. 
(This is no literary mysticism I am preaching.) They 
are as definite as words. It is not impossible that 
they could be collected in a book though I don’t at 
present see on what system they would be cata- 
logued. 

They are apprehended by the ear. They are gath- 
ered by the ear from the vernacular and brought 
into books. Many of them are already familiar to 
us in books. I think no writer invents them. The 
most original writer only catches them fresh from 
talk, where they grow spontaneously. 

A man is all a writer if all his words are strung 
on definite recognizable sentence-sounds. The voice 
of the imagination, the speaking voice must know 
certainly how to behave how to posture in every 
sentence he offers. 


When Frost refers to “the vocal imagination,” he 
makes it synonymous (in the essay “The Constant 
Symbol”) with what he calls “images of the voice 
speaking.” Frost listens for these images as much 
in nature as in human dialogue. The difference is 
that only in human dialogue can such images 
emerge as “sentence sounds” rather than as va- 
grant noises, the sweep of wind and downy flake, 
or mere words. His capacity to find these images in 
nature depends upon human love. 

The supreme expression of this complex of feel- 
ings, and one of the most beautiful poems in our 
language, is “Never Again Would Birds’ Song Be 
the Same”: 


He would declare and could himself believe 
That the birds there in all the garden round 
From having heard the daylong voice of Eve 
Had added to their own an oversound, 

Her tone of meaning but without the words. 
Admittedly an eloquence so soft 

Could only have had an influence on birds 
When call or laughter carried it aloft. 
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Be that as may be, she was in their song. 
Moreover her voice upon their voices crossed 
Had now persisted in the woods so long 
That probably it never would be lost. 

Never again would birds’ song be the same. 
And to do that to birds was why she came. 


Some of the motifs here recur throughout Frost: 
the comparison between the sound of birds and 
human sound; the radical effect upon nature of the 
quality of that human sound, here a benignly con- 
ceived effect due apparently to the gregarious 
pleasantness of “call or laughter.” But the poem is 
about Eve and therefore about Eden and the fall, 
and we know that the effect of Eve’s “eloquence” 
was not in every sense “sweet.” In its way of ac- 
knowledging the various time elements at work in 
the poem and in the reading of it, in its harmo- 
nizing of the sounds it chooses to account for: of 
birds, of Eve, of the adoring Adam, of the speaker 
as a later Adam, and, by inference, of all of us as 
later Eves and Adams—in doing all this, the poem 
illustrates what Frost means by “the constant sym- 
bol”: “Every single poem written regular is a sym- 
bol small or great of the way the will has to pitch 
into commitments deeper and deeper to a rounded 
conclusion and then be judged for whether any 
original intention it had has been strongly spent or 
weakly lost; be it in art, politics, school, church, 
business, love, or marriage—in a piece of work or 
in a career. Strongly spent is synonymous with 
kept.” In “art . . . love, or marriage,” you will ob- 
serve the similarity evoked here. The poem is a 
marvelous illustration of the creative power of love 
upon sound and upon form, not only in the garden 
of Eden, not only in the doting pride of Adam, but 
in the love of the speaker for both of them and for 
our common heritage. 

“. . . To do that to birds was why she came.” 
To do this, he might say, to a poet, the man who 
by the personalized tone of his relationship to Eve 
and Adam can still hear these “oversounds” with 
love and composure, with complicity and gratitude. 
Any falling, of leaves, of snow, of man, can be re- 
deemed by loving, and the sign of this redemption 
is, for Frost, the sound and the form of poetry. O 
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i by Joseph Kraft 


As Washington’s power center weakens in 
a season of distraction, the barons take 
over. Here is the story of how Kissinger, 
Schlesinger, Shultz, and Weinberger 
moved into the void. 


“Q; year of Watergate,” as Mr. Nixon 
put it, may not be enough for the 
President’s critics. But it has been 
enough to redraw the map of Washington. An 
enormous change has come over the workings of 
the federal government. The structure of power 
here has been altered in ways likely to endure no 
matter what the denouement of Watergate. The 
presidency, as well as the President, has been 
weakened—and the change will affect the man who 
succeeds Richard Nixon, whoever he is or when- 
ever the succession occurs. 

The decline at the center has led to a tremen- 
dous growth of power in parts of the bureaucracy. 
Much presidential authority has been hived off to 
the State Department, the Treasury, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. So far this diffusion of re- 
sponsibility has had no adverse effects. Indeed 
Henry Kissinger, George Shultz, James Schlesinger, 
and Caspar Weinberger have done some good 
things that they might not have been able to ac- 
complish if big brother had been watching closely. 
But although government continues, the general 
condition has altered. The king has slipped, and 
the barons have taken over. 

The most striking sign of the weakened presi- 
dency is the decline of the small, elite offices set 
up to manage the rest of the government on behalf 
of the President. At the top of the list comes the 
White House staff itself. From Franklin Roosevelt 
through the first Nixon Administration, central po- 
sitions on the staff were held by presidential con- 
fidants whose chief task was to develop a domestic 
program in cooperation with the various agencies 
and the Congress. Hence Samuel Rosenman under 
Roosevelt; Clark Clifford under Truman; Sherman 
Adams under Eisenhower; Ted Sorensen under 
Kennedy; Bill Moyers and Joe Califano under 


Johnson; and John Ehrlichman in the first Nixon 
Administration. Under the impress of Watergate, 
three men with that kind of capacity came to the 
White House—John Connally, the former governor 
of Texas; Melvin Laird, the former Secretary of 
Defense; and Bryce Harlow, who had served as a 
White House staff man under both Eisenhower 
and Nixon. All three urged more open govern- 
ment, with a larger role at the White House for 
the Cabinet and the Congress. All three were 
turned off. 

In the battle for control of the White House 
staff they were routed by two unlikely victors— 
Ronald Ziegler, the former press secretary, and Al- 
exander Haig, the former general who succeeded 
H. R. Haldeman as White House chief of staff. Mr. 
Ziegler has the President’s confidence, and as a 
punching bag he’s in the Olympic class. His view 
that “contrition is bull” seems exactly to express 
the President’s own attitude toward the Watergate 
scandals. But he is no heavyweight in any matter 
of substance. The Watergate hearings showed that 
even junior members of the staff regularly lied to 
him. Both Laird and Connally advised Nixon to 
fire him—and let that fact be known. The best he 
himself can say of his professional background is, 
“I was trained thoroughly in political communica- 
tions.” The one man in the White House who sees 
Mr. Nixon more than Ziegler is General Haig. 
Haig is a bureaucratic general. He rose by serving 
as an expediter for civilians (first in the Johnson 
Administration, then for Henry Kissinger) who 
needed to make the military bureaucracy work. His 
disposition to give orders makes him a fish out of 
water in dealing with civilians. But, like Ziegler, he 
is prepared to cover Mr. Nixon. His reaction, on 
learning from the Chicago Tribune that its report- 
ers had the story of Pentagon “spying” on Henry 
Kissinger, was: “This story isn’t going to do the 
country any good . . . but I don’t think it will hurt 
the President.” Thus for the first time in over 
two decades, the close-in White House staff has 
virtually no role in formulating domestic pro- 
grams. 

A special place of distinction in the White 
House has long been reserved for the staff of the 
National Security Council. Henry Kissinger, and 
before him Walt Rostow and McGeorge Bundy, 
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made the staff the vital center for the making of 
foreign policy. Academics and young officers in the 
Pentagon and State Department and the intelli- 
gence community vied for the few available places. 
But since Dr. Kissinger became Secretary of State, 
the NSC staff has fallen into disuse. The full coun- 
cil, which the staff serves, met only twice last year, 
and not once between September, when Dr. Kis- 
singer moved to the State Department, and the 
end of the year. Three of the leading staff mem- 
bers, Helmut Sonnenfeldt, Winston Lord, and 
Lawrence Eagleburger, have gone to State with the 
boss. While the NSC still functions as a clear- 
inghouse for formal policy papers, the initiative 
comes from Dr. Kissinger’s office at State, not the 
other way round. As Lawrence Eagleburger puts it, 
“When I was at the NSC, people at State always 
used to call me to find out what was going on. 
Now that I’m at State, people at the NSC call me 
to find out what’s going on.” 


ext to the NSC, the most prestigious White 

House group was the Council of Economic 

Advisers. The membership of the Council 
is still distinguished. Herbert Stein, the chairman, 
is a leading light of the Chicago school of econom- 
ics. William Fellner, another member, is a former 
chairman of the Yale economics department, with 
an international reputation as an expert on in- 
flation. But Dr. Stein is stepping down to teach at 
the University of Virginia. Dr. Fellner, who came 
to the council at sixty-eight years of age, after a 
lifetime in the academic world, is said to write 
memos which never reach the President because 
they would be better received at some technical 
journal. The third member, Gary Seevers, is too 
young (thirty-six) to exert much influence. 

In the inner bureaucratic battling of the past 
few years the council has lost much ground. The 
fight against inflation is being led by a new organi- 
zation—the Cost of Living Council. Another new 
organization—the office of the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration—has assumed responsibility for pro- 
grams that hold tremendous consequences for em- 
ployment, investment, and economic growth. One 
of the new men in that agency once told me, 
“Stein doesn’t count for anything in energy. To 
me, he’s just a guy in the back of a crowded 
room.” 

At the last annual meeting of the American 
Economic Association in New York, Dr. Stein ac- 
knowledged that the United States should perhaps 
develop a large-scale economic planning ministry 
of the kind that has grown up in Japan and 
France. He said it might be “inappropriate” for 
the council to continue as “a little agency focusing 
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mainly on manipulating fiscal and monetary pol- 
icy.” 

It could be argued, of course, that the plight of 
the Council of Economic Advisers merely expresses 
the inveterate Republican dislike of government in- 
tervention in the economy. But a similar stagnation 
has affected the Domestic Council, which was set 
up by President Nixon himself in 1970. John Ehr- 
lichman, its first head, used the council to undo 
domestic programs dear to the Democrats and, 
whatever the complaints, no one could claim that 
the Council lacked purpose or clout. Now it seems 
to have lost both. The present director, Kenneth R. 
Cole, Jr., is an adman with a degree in business 
administration, who said after his appointment, 
“Pye always been interested in this country and 
the way it’s run, probably more in the foreign af- 
fairs area.” The staff has been cut in half. Mr. 
Cole seems to have little contact with the Presi- 
dent, nor has he any drive to achieve particular 
programs. He is almost unknown to most of the 
country’s mayors and governors, and one, Jimmy 
Carter of Georgia, considered it demeaning when 
he was asked to tell his troubles to Mr. Cole. Cole 
apparently considers his main goal to be keeping 
the Domestic Council alive against assault from 
the other White House agencies. “I see the politics 
of government being formed by the Cabinet,” he 
said recently, in what seemed like a bid for allies 
outside the White House. “His big task now,” one 
official here claims, “is ushering mayors and gover- 
nors in to meet Cabinet officials in Washington. 
Even when he’s doing that, he tiptoes.” 

The great threat to the Domestic Council has al- 
ways been the Office of Management and Budget. 
OMB was created out of the Bureau of the Budget 
at the time the Domestic Council was formed in 
1970. In theory the policy was to be handled by 
the Council, while OMB doled out money and au- 
dited performance. Rivalry was inevitable given 
the porous quality of the dividing line, and the 
character of the Bureau of the Budget. The Bureau 
had been picking up more and more power since 
the Roosevelt administrations. Its permanent offi- 
cials were men of the highest caliber, and they had 
close ties with the leading departments, the key 
committees of the Congress, and the White House. 
In particular, the Bureau had become central to 
the process of creeping government or incremen- 
talism, which developed steadily from the New 
Deal through the Great Society. Under the incre- 
mental approach, small programs expanded year 
by year in reach and cost until they became major 
items. For example, educational grants, funneled 
through a score of narrow programs, increased sev- 
enfold to $3.5 billion in the years between 1960 
and 1970. Budget obligations for a dozen different 
manpower training programs increased from about 
$300 million in 1963 to about $4.8 billion in 1971. 
The Bureau of the Budget—because of its commu- 


nications with the White House, the departments, 
and the appropriations committees of the Con- 
gress—came to have a unique feel for setting the 
proper dosages from year to year. As Professor Er- 
win Hargrove writes in a forthcoming book on the 
presidency: “The Bureau of the Budget became ex- 
pert at striking balances and reconciling the Presi- 
dent’s directives with the missions of agencies and 
the perspectives of Congressional appropriations 
committees. Bureau functionaries were experts in 
the politics of incremental adjustment. . . .” 

But though not many recognized it at the time, 
the transformation of the Bureau of the Budget 
into the Office of Management and Budget ac- 
tually signaled an end to the politics of incre- 
mental adjustment. Instead of developing new pro- 
grams for the White House and feeding them in 
small doses past the stingy appropriations com- 
mittees, after the fashion of the old BOB, the new 
OMB has been dedicated to cutting back old pro- 
grams and improving performance of extant opera- 
tions. Not surprisingly, the character of the lead- 
ership has changed. The economists who were 
dominant from 1960 through 1970 have been re- 
placed by the business school managers, headed up 
by two products of the Harvard Business School; 
director Roy Ash and his deputy, Frederic Malek. 
About a hundred business school graduates have 
been brought into the OMB, nearly a sixth of its 
total staff. Two new associate directors—Walter 
Scott and Frank Zarb—have been recruited from 
the business community. When a very highly 
trained Harvard economist applied for a post at 
that level, he was rejected by Mr. Ash with a tell- 
ing epithet. “He’s a phud,” Ash said, using the 
term of derision applied by Harvard Business 
School types for persons with advanced academic 
degrees. 

Just how well OMB does in improving govern- 
ment operations is a matter of dispute. Some claim 
that truly important progress has been made in de- 
veloping a capacity to assess government opera- 
tions. Mr. Malek claims, “The team we’ve put to- 
gether . . . may be the best in government.” Mr. 
Scott asserts. that the OMB stepped in and helped 
run the Justice Department during the period after 
the firing of Elliot Richardson and William Ruck- 
elshaus. Others say that the management boys in 
OMB waste everybody’s time with complicated 
studies built around slogans. An OMB attempt to 
define the “major goals” of the Transportation De- 
partment, for example, yielded a directive already 
issued by the Congress: “Develop a national trans- 
portation policy.” In any case, the new managerial 
function makes OMB far less a power than in the 
days when it occupied the center of incremental 
politics. And OMB’s effectiveness has been further 
limited by the involvement of some of its top offi- 
cials in personal scrapes that would have been un- 
thinkable in the old Budget Bureau. As a founder 
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and former chief executive of Litton Industries, 
Mr. Ash is constantly being questioned about the 
decline of that company. Mr. Malek, as a former 
high official of the Committee to Re-Elect the 
President, has Watergate on his hands. So does 
Lawrence Higby, a former lieutenant to H. R. Hal- 
deman who has been promoted to a top spot as a 
special assistant in OMB. 

As a final index of the plight of OMB, there is 
clear evidence that the present director does not 
have what all past directors have always had—good 
access to the President. Mr. Ash went to San Cle- 
mente for a final scouting of the budget on the 
weekend of January 4. I happened to ride with 
him to Dulles Airport, and he was quite confident 
that he would be talking to Mr. Nixon. As it de- 
veloped, he did not get to see the President. He 
did all his business with General Haig. When that 
information came back to Washington, the stock of 
Mr. Ash and his OMB plummeted. As one former 
director of the Bureau of the Budget remarked: 
“That the director didn’t have access to the Presi- 
dent when he needed to see him is inconceivable 
to me. It means OMB has gone to hell.” 


heoretically, the weakening of the central 

control mechanisms should have been a 

boon for the rest of the government. The 
cat was away and the mice could play. Only it 
turns out that some of the mice can play a little 
better than other mice. To understand why, it is 
useful to borrow a distinction made by Professor 
Thomas Cronin between the “outer Cabinet” and 
the “inner Cabinet.” 

The outer Cabinet comprises those relatively 
new departments of government which have grown 
up as a result of constituency pressures, such as 
Agriculture and Labor. To improve presidential 
control over such departments, they were brought, 
in the second Nixon Administration, under the di- 
rection of men without any special drive or politi- 
cal independence. As a result, almost all the de- 
partments in the outer Cabinet have missed the 
present opportunity for self-aggrandizement. Inte- 
rior, despite its historic role in the making of oil, 
gas, coal, and electric power policies, has not taken 
hold of the energy problem. Housing and Urban 
Development, despite the potential stimulus that 
home building could give a flagging economy, has 
not been able to put across its plans for a system 
of housing allowances. Agriculture, despite the 
strategic importance of American wheat and soy- 
bean production, has exerted less and less strength 
in international matters; indeed, Agriculture has 
been forced by the State Department to accept 
American participation in an international food 
conference, which Secretary Earl Butz was resisting 
for months. While Transportation has a new pro- 
gram whereby money from the Highway Trust 
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Fund can be used, depending on local options, for 
mass transit, the idea came not from the depart- 
ment, but from a veteran of the OMB, associate 
director Paul O’Neill. Commerce seems not even to 
have a connection with the trade bill now going 
through Congress. The Labor Department has be- 
come a joke. Peter Brennan, the building trade 
union leader from New York, has not even been 
given the task of liaison with the AFL-CIO. That 
has been done by a former Labor Secretary, an 
old friend of George Meany’s, Secretary of the 
Treasury George Shultz. Another official on good 
terms with the unions, W. J. Usery, Jr., has been 
named a White House assistant for labor relations. 
Sign-readers interpret this as a hint to Mr. Bren- 
nan that he’s dispensable. 

The case of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare is different. Under Caspar Wein- 
berger, HEW has emerged as a true powerhouse, 
able to push through major projects long held in 
abeyance. A $60-billion health insurance program 
has been sent up to Congress this year. The Ad- 
ministration wants to transfer the food stamp pro- 
gram from Agriculture to HEW. And, despite long 
odds, the Administration is again asking for a wel- 
fare reform package—another HEW proposition. 

The exception in this case does prove the rule. 
Mr. Weinberger comes out of the inner White 
House circle; before going to HEW he had served 
as director of OMB, and won the President’s per- 
sonal confidence. Moreover, he has been strate- 
gically placed to take advantage of important con- 
gressional pressure. Some of the most powerful 
national Democrats—Ted Kennedy and Fritz Mon- 
dale in the Senate, and Wilbur Mills and Paul 
Rogers and John Brademas in the House—have 
been pushing hard for additional benefits in 
health, education, and welfare. The best way for 
the White House to avoid confrontation with the 
Congress was to give Mr. Weinberger his head. 


| he inner Cabinet includes those departments 
which, far from representing a particular 
constituency interest, are intrinsically presi- 
dential in focus. State, Defense, Treasury, and Jus- 
tice (the original nucleus of the Cabinet) are in- 
cluded in Professor Cronin’s list. All but the 
Department of Justice are flourishing. Justice has 
suffered because the Watergate Special Prosecutor 
has taken over most of the truly important cases. 
Attorney General William Saxbe, moreover, is not 
a figure who has worked for long with the Presi- 
dent. On the contrary, he is in the job because, as 
a sitting member of the Senate, he could be con- 
firmed without any embarrassing questions being 
asked. But the other department heads in the inner 
Cabinet are names to conjure with in Washington. 
They are the men whose hands work the lever of 
power. 
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Henry Kissinger’s enormous power at the State 
Department is celebrated daily in headlines. Dr. 
Kissinger is always at pains to assert publicly that, 
as he told his January 3 news conference, the “Sec- 
retary of State has to be the agent of the President 
or he represents nothing.” Wherever possible, Dr. 
Kissinger advertises personal involvement by Mr. 
Nixon. When the President, in October, 1973, 
ordered the airlift to Israel, that word was rapidly 
sent around town. Mr. Nixon himself spoke at 
great length of his “personal relations” with 
Leonid Brezhnev after the nuclear alert of October 
24-25. The President personally announced the dis- 
engagement between Israel and Egypt. He issued 
invitations to the foreign ministers who attended 
the international energy meeting in Washington on 
February 11. But much evidence indicates that— 
while it is bad form to say so, given the President’s 
Watergate troubles—Kissinger is operating on his 
own to a remarkable extent. The nuclear alert, for 
example, was not preceded by a full-scale National 
Security Council meeting, contrary to what Kissin- 
ger at one point asserted. The Egyptians and Is- 
raelis with whom he conducted most of the nego- 
tiations for settlement in the Middle East did not 
have the impression they were dealing with Mr. 
Nixon. Golda Meir, in announcing the dis- 
engagement agreement, said that Kissinger “made 
history.” One high official in Jerusalem put out a 
story, later denied, that Kissinger had told him 
President Nixon would yield office to Vice Presi- 
dent Ford in another six months. In Cairo, the in- 
dependent status of Kissinger was equally a matter 
of note. Egyptian journalist Mohamed Hasannein 
Heikal, who had a private interview with Kissin- 
ger, reported (in another statement denied in 
Washington) that the Secretary of State told him: 
“The President of the United States is incapable of 
performing any positive role in the Middle East 
crisis, even if he wanted to, because of domestic 
pressure on him.” 

As for the international energy problem, a criti- 
cal step was taken on December 12 when Dr. Kis- 
singer, in a speech in London, first proposed set- 
ting up an “action group” of the main consuming 
and producing countries. Until the very last mo- 
ment the Kissinger text called only for a meeting 
of the consuming countries. He was persuaded to 
include the producing countries only when French 
Foreign Minister Michel Jobert indicated that his 
country would not participate if the group looked 
like a gang-up on the Arabs. It is not easy to see 
how Mr. Nixon could have done much more than 
accede to sudden shifts like that. One of Dr. Kis- 
singer’s chief assistants in the energy field says: “I 
don’t think the President has any idea of what 
Henry is doing in energy.” 

George Shultz’s personal impact on economic 
policy was less visible perhaps, but no less deep, 
than Kissinger’s on foreign affairs. On succeeding 
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Polaroid’s SX-70. 
The end of photograph 
as you know it. 





Cutaway photograph of the SX-70 using laser beams shows how you see precisely what the lens sees. 


When you touch the electric shutter button, the Fresnel mirror flips up and the film is exposed. 


No matter how you've looked upon 
the act of taking pictures, instant or 
otherwise, picture-taking will never be 
the same. 

A color photograph, which develops 
before your eyes outside the camera, 
is only the beginning of the SX-70 
experience. 

The rebirth of a sense of wonder 
and an increased awareness of the 
beauty that surrounds you are the end 
results of SX-70 picture-taking. 


Watch it happen. 


Remarkable as the Polaroid SX-70 
Land camera is, what is important to 
remember is not what it can do, but 
what it enables you to do. 

Touch the red electric shutter button 
and—whoosh—the picture is auto- 
matically ejected from the front of the 
camera. 

There is nothing to time, nothing 
to peel, nothing to throw away. 

Your picture begins developing im- 
mediately beneath a transparent, pro- 


tective plastic cover. You can stack it 
with other pictures, handle it, put it in 
your pocket. You can even spill water 
on it and still not hinder the develop- 
ment process. 

As the image blooms before your 
eyes, you realize that this will be a 
color photograph such as you have 
never seen before. 

Even after you have a beautiful pic- 
ture, it keeps getting better. 

Minutes later, you're looking at your 
finished picture. 


It is hard, dry, shiny, flat and ex- a 


tremely durable. 
The image size of the picture is 
3¥ x 3¥ inches. 


The camera | 
that makes it possible. 


The SX-70 Land camera, closed, is 
1 x 4x7 inches. Wrapped in top-grain 
leather, it weighs only 24 ounces. 

Inside, there are over 200 transis- 
tors, a complex system of fixed and 
pivoting mirrors and a 12,000 rp.m. 


Touch the red button and you 


motor, all working together to propel 
one brilliant picture after another into 
your life. 

Yet all you have to do is frame, 
focus and touch the red electric button. 

The SX-70 is a single lens reflex cam- 
era. Your eye sees precisely what the 
camera sees, because you're actually 
looking through the camera lens. 

You can focus on a scene from miles 
away, down to 10 inches, and you can 
actually record far more detail than 
you can see without the use of a magni- 
fying lens. 

You can shoot up to 10 pictures, one 
every 1.5 seconds, to cover a full action 
sequence, like a baby’s first jaunt 
across the room. Or you can take auto- 
matic time exposures up to 14 seconds 
long. 

The scope of SX-70 picture-taking is 
as wide as your imagination will allow 
it to be. 


Power from the film pack. 


As amazing as the Polaroid SX-70 
Land camera is, the story of the other 
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In seconds, you see the faint outline of your picture. 





half of the system, the film, is equally 
magical. 

Each 10-exposure film pack is small 
enough to be put into your pocket, yet 
each contains a wafer-thin, 6-volt bat- 
tery that provides fresh power to oper- 
ate the camera every time you load 
fresh film. 

A unique picture counter, located 
on the back of the camera, tells you 
how many pictures you have left. 
When you insert your film pack, the 
counter reads “10” After each succes- 
sive shot, that number decreases. It 
even prevents the flash from firing 
after all 10 pictures have been taken. 


Flash pictures. 


Just as there are 10 exposures in 
each film pack, there are 10 shots on 
each GE FlashBar” array (5 on each 
side). You can shoot flash pictures 
from 10 inches to 20 feet or more away. 
Once again, you can reshoot every 1.5 
seconds, to get a full action sequence. 

Nothing being left to chance, the 
SX-70 electronically selects the next 
flash to be fired. And, as you focus 
the lens aperture is set auto- 
matically to let in the correct 
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Your picture, minutes later, fully developed. 
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amount of light. 

Outdoors, an electric eye reads 
the light and programs the electronic 
shutter for the correct exposure. 


Copies and enlargements. 


Because SX-70 pictures can record 
far more detail than the unaided eye 
can see, and because they are repro- 
duced in a whole new spectrum of 
vibrant, highly stable dyes, beautiful 
copies and enlargements are easily 
made. 

Every time you load new film, a 
cover sheet is automatically ejected 
on which you'll find directions on how 
to obtain copies and enlargements of 
your favorite SX-70 pictures. 


The new photography. 


The virtual cascade of revolutions, 
mechanical, chemical, optical 
and electronic that made $ 
the SX-70 pos- _—_—— 
sible had 















only one purpose: to free you from 
everything cumbersome and tedious 
about picture-taking, so it could be- 
come at last, the simple creative act it 
should be. 

Just frame, focus and touch the red 
electric shutter button. Your picture is 
automatically ejected to time itself and 
develop into a color photograph of a 
depth and brilliance unparalleled in 
amateur photography. 

What once might have seemed a 
family duty, or even just an interesting 
hobby, can now become a spontane- 
ous and recurring pleasure in your 
daily life. 


The price. 


The suggested list price of the 
Polaroid SX-70 Land camera is $180. It 
is now available at Polaroid 

camera dealers. 


The Polaroid SX-70 Land camera, closed. 


The choicest French wines are chosen 


by the label. 


B&G. 

Irs all you need to know to choose the finest 
of French wines. 

Like our most popular white wine from 
Burgundy-the crisp, dry Chablis. Or our fresh 
and fruity white Bordeaux—-B&G Graves. 

And from the heartiest of Burgundy reds- 
our full-bodied Pommard, to a brilliant 
Bordeaux regional—our charming, delicately 
dry St. Julien. 

B&G. In all, 36 superb reds, whites and rosés 
that have made Barton & Guestier a great 
French tradition since 1725. 

Tonight, make your choice. A choice 
French wine from B&G. 
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John Connally as Secretary of the Treasury in 
1972, Shultz made himself absolute master of the 
Administration’s economic policy, with a powerful 
say in social policy. As boss of the Treasury De- 
partment, he asserted with a vengeance the Trea- 
sury’s constant bias against tax changes. The result 
last year was a paucity of resources which pow- 
erfully inhibited the efforts of other departments to 
develop new programs. Perhaps the central deci- 
sion of this year’s budget was not to fight recession 
with a tax cut—a decision particularly dear to 
Shultz. Shultz also manipulated the dismantling of 
price controls, and arranged for a close friend, 
John Dunlop, to take over the Cost of Living 
Council. He put his own man, the then Deputy 
Secretary of the Treasury, William Simon, in 
charge of the energy program—with a strict in- 
junction to avoid rationing at all costs. As a former 
Secretary of Labor, he was easily able to keep his 
touch on the Administration’s relations with George 
Meany, and as the first director of the OMB, he knew 
how to influence overall budgetary policy and deter- 
mine allocations to various departments. 

Mr. Shultz has been far too good an operator— 
and too honorable a man—to allow much daylight 
to show between him and the President. Certainly 
Mr. Nixon was not strongly opposed to what 
Shultz did. Still, the economic policy of the past 
few years does bear Shultz’s distinct ideological 
brand, his pronounced belief that the free play of 
the market is the best of all possible regulators. 
The abandonment of Phase II economic controls 
back in January was probably precipitated by the 
Shultz influence; more important, its significance 
was advertised to the whole world as a Shultz 
move, a green light for market forces because the 
Secretary of the Treasury made it known that he 
had cleared the action on the golf course with 
none other than George Meany. Without in any 
way being disloyal to the President, moreover, Mr. 
Shultz slapped down hard anyone else who tried to 
get into the act. Arthur Burns, an old rival who 
now heads the Federal Reserve Board and enter- 
tains skeptical notions about Shultz’s latter-day 
laissez-faire views, found that the only way he 
could make his ideas known in the White House 
was to lobby them through the leading Democrats 
in the Congress. When Melvin Laird urged the 
Administration to consider the possibility of tax 
changes, Shultz told him bluntly to keep his “cot- 
ton-picking hands off.” 

The influence of James Schlesinger at Defense is 
less clear. He has been in the office less than a 
year. He is surrounded by men appointed before 
his arrival—notably Deputy Secretary William 
Clements, a hard-bitten Texas oilman with whom 
the Secretary has little rapport. And the huge inde- 
pendent power of uniformed military always makes 
it difficult to tell where the real strength lies at the 
Pentagon. 


Who’s Running the Country? 


Certainly the Secretary and the Pentagon are 
getting their way on some big programs. Defense 
outlays have risen from about $79.5 billion last 
year to nearly $85.8 billion for the 1975 fiscal year. 
Big ticket items, notably the Trident submarine 
and the B-1 bomber, are still going on the go-go 
board, and talk about cutting troop commitments 
in Europe is down to a whisper. 

Like Kissinger and Shultz, Schlesinger is a Ph.D. 
who went on to an academic career—another indi- 
cation that academic politics may be the best train- 
ing ground for government these days. His spe- 
cialty at the RAND Corporation was defense 
planning. He is probably the first Secretary of De- 
fense to come to the job with a sophisticated inter- 
est in nuclear strategy. He has pushed into the 
public arena an abstruse debate about the appro- 
priate design of the nuclear deterrent. This ques- 
tion has been discussed at high levels in the gov- 
ernment for several years. Since about the middle 
of the last decade, the strategic deterrent has been 
designed according to the concept of Mutual As- 
sured Destruction—MAD for short. The theory has 
been that if both the United States and the Soviet 
Union had enough nuclear weaponry to destroy 
one other power, even after suffering a first strike, 
neither would hit first. But Schlesinger and others 
have long pointed out that the MAD theory puts a 
premium on hitting cities—-where the most destruc- 
tion can be done. In the light of a stepped-up So- 
viet weapons program featuring highly accurate 
intercontinental missiles of enormous power, Amer- 
ican strategists have come to fear that the Russians 
might be developing a capacity to knock out major 
parts of the American deterrent force. Behind this 
move, the strategists speculate, is a Russian calcu- 
lation that under such a Soviet threat, the United 
States, rather than go to total war, would yield on 
some key political issue. In response to this poten- 
tial danger, the Pentagon has been moving to de- 
velop new intermediate weapons—notably smaller 
and more accurate nuclear bombs that would take 
out parts of the Soviet deterrent force. Similarly, 
the United States is beginning to re-target missiles 
toward Soviet launching sites as well as cities. 

Schlesinger apparently went public in the strate- 
gic debate without much consultation inside the 
National Security Council. State Department 
negotiators, including Secretary Kissinger, were 
less than pleased. They felt that Schlesinger’s 
assertions might complicate the next round of 
Strategic arms control talks by giving Moscow 
the impression the military lobby had taken over 
in Washington. As one State Department official 
complained, “Whether he’s right or wrong, Schles- 
inger shouldn’t have said that publicly at a time 
when foreign countries are wondering about the 
staying power of the President.” But right or 
wrong, Schlesinger has injected himself into the stra- 
tegic debate. This time, President Nixon and Kis- 
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singer are not going to be able to make an arms limi- 
tation agreement without bringing the civilian side of 
the Pentagon into their discussions. As Kissinger 
himself once said to me, “Unless Schlesinger and I 
get together, this town will blow apart.” 

So far, they have been getting together. It can 
even be argued that, given the wounded condition 
of the President, government by his principal lieu- 
tenants works better. A nice example is the nuclear 
alert called on the evening of October 24-25 in re- 
sponse to intimations of unilateral Soviet entry into 
the still hot war between Egypt and Israel. The 
American move—a proclamation of Defense, Read- 
iness, Condition 3, known as Defcon 3—was de- 
cided by Secretary Kissinger and Secretary Schle- 
singer working together in the West Wing base- 
ment of the White House. President Nixon in the 
residential quarters was not present and seems to 
have been only belatedly informed. Defcon 3 was 
a rather cool reaction—a similar state of alert was 
in effect in the Western Pacific all during the last 
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seven years of the Vietnam War. The proclamation 
of the alert was followed by a rapid standing-down 
by the Russians. A nascent crisis was thus ended 
without much fuss. The fuss came two days later 
when President Nixon at a press conference char- 
acterized what had happened as the most serious 
confrontation we had had since the Cuban missile 
crisis. In other words, when the President came 
into the picture, his need for a public triumph 
tended to make matters a good deal worse. Had he 
been involved all along, there might well have 
been genuine confrontation. 

Still, cooperation among the barons is hit-or- 
miss. Moreover, there is something radically wrong 
when basic decisions of peace and war are made 
without the active participation of the country’s 
highest elected official. So even if the barons of 
government stay strong, a new President will have to 
re-establish the powers of coordination. He will want 
to rebuild control mechanisms at the center, to 
re-implant a brain in the dinosaur. O 





Dark-eyed, out of the snow-cold sea you came, 


The young blood under the cheek like dawn-light showing, 
Stray tendrils of dark hair in the sea-wind blowing, 
Comely and grave, out of the sea you came. 


Slim covered thigh and slender stockinged foot 
In swift strides over the burnished shingle swinging, 


Sweet silence of your smile, soft sea-weed clinging, 
Here and there, to the wet bathing suit. 


O fierce and shy, your glance so piercing-true 
Shot fire to the struck heart that was as tinder— 
The fire of your still loveliness, the tender 

High fortitude of the spirit shining through. 


And the world was young. O love and song and fame 


Were part of youth’s still ever believed-in story, 


And hope crowned all, when in dear and queenly glory, 


Out of the snow-cold sea to me you came. 


by John Hall Wheelock 
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“ANY DECENT BARBECUES 
IN THIS TOWN?” 








by Calvin Trillin 


Some tips on how, at all costs, to avoid 
continental cuisine in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


n most American cities, a traveling man who 
asks a local booster where to eat is almost cer- 
tain to be condemned to a place that has a 

name something like La Maison de la Casa House, 
Continental Cuisine. The food there sounds Euro- 
pean but tastes as if the continent they have in 
mind is Australia. If the traveling man manages to 
escape La Maison de la Casa House, it is often 
only to end up in one of those new restaurants 
spinning around on top of bank buildings—a place 
that is likely to have the same continental cuisine 
but offers an unobstructed view of the municipal 
water purification plant. What is saddest about a 
visitor’s sitting in one of these continental cuisine 
palaces chewing on what an honest menu would 
have identified as Frozen Duck a Orange Soda 
Pop is that he is likely to have passed a spectacu- 
lar restaurant on the way over. Despite the best ef- 
forts of forward-looking bankers and mad-dog 
franchisers, there is still great food all over the 
country, but the struggle to wring information 
from the locals about where it is served can some- 
times leave a traveler too exhausted to eat. 

I often manage to press on with a seemingly 
hopeless interrogation only because of my certain 
knowledge that the information is available—dis- 
cussed openly by the residents in their own homes, 
the way that French villagers might have discussed 
what they really thought of the occupation troops 
they had been polite to in the shops. As it hap- 
pens, I grew up in Kansas City and spent hours of 
my youth talking about where a person could find 
the best fried chicken in the world or the best bar- 
becued ribs in the world or the best hamburger in 
the world—all, by chance, available at that time 
within the city limits. 

Knowing that the information exists does make 
me impatient if some civic booster in, say, one of 
the middle-sized cities of the Southwest is keeping 
me from dinner by answering my simple questions 
about restaurants with a lot of talk about the wine 
cellar of some palace that has inlaid wallpaper 


chosen personally by a man who is supposed to be 
the third best interior decorator in San Francisco. 
As the booster goes on about the onion soup with 
croutons and the sophisticated headwaiter named 
Jean Pierre, my mind sometimes wanders off into a 
fantasy in which my interrogation of the booster is 
taking place in the presence of one of those omi- 
nous blond Germans from World War II films— 
the ones with the steel-blue eyes and the small 
scars who sat silently in the corner while the 
relatively civilized German line officer asked the 
downed Allied flier for military information. “I do 
hope you will now agree to tell me if there’s any 
Mexican food worth eating around here,” I tell the 
booster. “If not, I’m afraid Herr Mueller here has 
his method.” 

It is common for an American city to be vaguely 
embarrassed about its true delights. In the fifties, a 
European visitor to New Orleans who insisted on 
hearing some jazz was routinely taken to hear a 
group of very respectable-looking white business- 
men play Dixieland. A few years ago, I suspect, an 
Eastern visitor to Nashville who asked a local 
banker if there was any interesting music in town 
might have been taken—by a circuitous route, in 
order to avoid overhearing any of the crude twang- 
ing coming out of the Grand Old Opry or the 
country recording studios—to the home of a promi- 
nent dermatologist who had some friends around 
every Friday night for chamber music. 

In most American cities, a booster is likely to in- 
sist on defending the place to outsiders in terms of 
what he thinks of as the sophisticated standards of 
New York—a city, he makes it clear at the start, he 
would not consider living in even if the alternative 
were moving with his family and belongings to 
Yakutsk, Siberia, USSR. A visitor, particularly a 
visitor from the East, is invariably subjected to a 
thirty-minute commercial about the improvement 
in the local philharmonic, a list of Broadway plays 
(well, musicals) that have been through in the past 
year, and some comment like “we happen to have 
an excellent French restaurant here now.” 

The short answer to that one, of course, is “No 
you don’t.” An American city’s supply of even 
competent French restaurants is limited by the 
number of residents willing to patronize them 
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steadily, and, given the difficulty of finding or im- 
porting ingredients and capturing a serious chef 
and attracting a clientele sufficiently critical to 
keep the chef from spending most of his time play- 
ing the commodities market out of boredom, “an 
excellent French restaurant” will arrive in Tulsa or 
Omaha at about the time those places near the 
waterfront in Marseille start turning out quality 
pan-fried chicken. In New York, where I live now, 
the few restaurants that even pretend to serve 
French food comparable to the food available in 
the best restaurants in France are maintained at a 
cost so high that dinner at any one of them seems 
bound, sooner or later, to face competition from 
the round-trip air fare to Paris or Lyon. 

“I don’t suppose your friends took you to Mary- 
Mac’s on Ponce de Leon for a bowl of pot likker, 
did they?” I once said to a friend of mine who had 
just returned from her first visit to Atlanta. Natu- 
rally not. No civic-minded residents of Atlanta— 
which advertises itself as the World’s Next Great 
City—would take an out-of-town guest to Mary- 
Mac’s; their idea of a regional eating attraction is 
more likely to be some place built to look like one 
of the charming antebellum houses that Atlanta 
once had practically none of—having been, before 
Sherman got there, an almost new railroad ter- 
minus that had all the antebellum charm of Par- 
sons, Kansas. Pot likker, I told my friend, is the 
liquid left in the bottom of the greens pot, is eaten 
like soup, after crumbling some corn bread into it, 
and is what a Great City would advertise instead 
of a lot of golf courses. 

“They took me to a very nice French restau- 
rant,” she said, gamely claiming that it was almost 
as good as the one she can go to for lunch on days 
she doesn’t feel like walking far enough to get to 
the decent places. 


ince “No you don’t” would be considered an 

impolite reply to the usual boast about a 

city’s having a three-star French restaurant, I 
have, in the past, stooped to such responses as 
“French food makes me break out.” I love French 
food. (In fairness, I should say that I can’t think of 
a nation whose food I don’t love, although in 
Ethiopia I was put off a bit by the appearance of 
the bread, which looks like a material that has 
dozens of practical uses, not including being eaten 
as food.) But who wants to hear a skin doctor in- 
tently saw away at a cello when Johnny Cash is 
right down the street? Lately, when the local 
booster informs me, as the city ordinance appar- 
ently requires him to do within ten minutes of 
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Calvin Trillin, whose peregrinations as an American writer 
at large keep him wondering where his next meal is coming 
from, has written a book about it all, American Fried: 
Adventures of a Happy Eater, in which this essay will appear. 
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meeting anyone who lives in New York, that he 
would never live in New York himself, I say some- 
thing like, “Well, it’s not easy, of course. There’s 
no barbecue to speak of. That’s because of a short- 
age of hickory wood, I think. We don’t really have 
any Mexican restaurants—I mean the kind you find 
in Texas, say. Oh, we have Mexican restaurants 
run by maybe a guy from Hartford who picked up 
a few recipes while he was down in San Miguel de 
Allende thinking about becoming a painter, but no 
Mexican family restaurants. No señora in the 
kitchen. No Coors beer. No Lone Star. I wouldn’t 
claim that you can live in New York and expect to 
drink Lone Star. There’s a shortage of Chicago- 
style pizza south of Fourteenth Street. They don’t 
know much about boiling crabs in New York. It’s 
only since the soul-food places opened that we’ve 
been able to get any fried chicken, and we still 
don’t have those family-style fried chicken places 
with the fresh vegetables and the pickled water- 
melon rind on the table. Sure we’ve got problems. 
Grits are a problem. Id be the last one to say liv- 
ing in New York is easy.” 

Somehow, people have listened to my entire 
speech and then suggested that I forget my trou- 
bles with some fine continental cuisine at La Mai- 
son de la Casa House. I’m then forced into playing 
the restaurant section of the Yellow Pages—trying 
one system after another, like a thoroughly ad- 
dicted horse-player who would rather take his 
chances with a palpably bad system than give up 
the game altogether. I go with small listings for a 
while—no place that says anything like “See Ad- 
vertisement page 253 of this section.” Then places 
called by someone’s first name. Then places not 
called by someone’s first name. For a while, I tried 
a complicated formula having to do with the num- 
ber of specialties claimed in relation to the size of 
the entry, but I could never remember whether the 
formula called for me to multiply or divide. 

Constant traveling has provided me with some 
information on some cities, of course, but the dis- 
covery process remains a strain. Who would have 
ever guessed, for instance, that the old Mexican 
street near downtown Los Angeles that looks as if 
it was restored by the MGM set department and 
stocked by one of the less tasteful wholesalers in 
Tijuana would have one place that served delicious 
hand-patted soft tacos packed with picadillo or chi- 
charron? How can an innocent traveler be ex- 
pected to guess that he is going to be subjected to 
the old Hollywood mystery-film trick of hiding the 
real jewel in a case full of paste imitations? 

There are some types of food that do lend them- 
selves to sophisticated techniques of interrogation. 
When an Italian restaurant is suggested, for in- 
stance, I always say, “Who controls the city council 
here?” I suppose a good Italian restaurant could 
exist in a city that doesn’t have enough Italians to 
constitute at least a powerful minority in city poli- 














tics, but a man in town for only two or three 
meals has to go with the percentages. It is ax- 
iomatic that good barbecue is almost never served 
in an obviously redecorated restaurant—the reason 
being, according to my favorite theory on the sub- 
ject, that walls covered with that slick pre-cut pan- 
eling let the flavor slide away. 

Some time ago, I found myself in Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, with dinner-time approaching, and I 
asked some people I was having a drink with if 
they knew of any good barbecue places. Through a 
system of what amounted to ethnic elimination, I 
had arrived at barbecue as the food most likely to 
see me through the evening. There is, I am re- 
lieved to say, no continental cuisine in Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. The people I was having a drink with 
were trying to be helpful, perhaps because the li- 
quor laws of Oklahoma see to it that citizens who 
are taking a bourbon in public feel so much like 
criminals—having skulked in through an unmarked 
back door and flashed some patently phony mem- 
bership cards—that we had developed the closeness 
of conspirators. (Even states that allow grown-ups 
to drink in public with comparative ease expect a 
traveler to observe some bizarre liquor laws, including 
one I approve of—the Vermont statute that makes 
it illegal to carry a drink from one table to another. 
I have found that a man who picks up his drink 
and moves to your table is invariably a man who is 
going to talk at length about how many miles to 
the gallon his car gets.) One barbecue place was 
mentioned, but something about the way it was 
mentioned made me suspicious. 





“They have plates there?” I asked. 

“What do you mean ‘plates’?”” one of my fellow 
criminal-boozers asked me. 

“You know—plates you eat off of,” I said. 

“Of course they have plates,” he said. 

“You have any other barbecue restaurants 
around here?” I asked. I have eaten fine barbecue 
on plates—in fact, Arthur Bryant’s Barbecue in 
Kansas City, the single finest restaurant in the 
world, uses plates—but I would hesitate to eat bar- 
becue in a place that has plates “of course” or 
“naturally” or “certainly.” The next piece of infor- 
mation an outsider is likely to extract about such a 
place is that it also serves steaks and chicken and 
maybe even a stray lobster tail. 

“Well,” my partner in crime began, “there’s an 
old colored fellow out on the highway who. . .” 

“Tell me how to get there,” I said. 

It turned out to be a small diner, and if it had 
been a half-mile closer I might have been able to 


locate it unassisted by following the perfume of 


burning hickory logs. There were, as it happened, 
no plates. The proprietor’s version of the formal 
restaurant custom of including a dinner plate on 
top of a larger plate at each place-setting was to 
put down a piece of butcher paper and then a 
piece of waxed paper and then the barbecue—first- 
class barbecue. It would have been a thoroughly 
satisfying meal except that my success in finding 
the place caused me to ponder all through dinner 
on how much happier traveling would be if only I 
could think of a workable formula for finding 
fried-chicken restaurants. C 
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C MINOR 


by Richard Wilbur 





Beethoven during breakfast? The human soul, 

Though stalked by hollow pluckings, winning out 

(While bran flakes crackle in the cereal bowl) 
Over despair and doubt? 


You are right to switch it off and let the day 
Begin at hazard, perhaps with pecker-knocks 
In the sugar-bush, the rancor of a jay, 

Or in the letter box 


Something that makes you pause and with fixed shadow 
Stand on the driveway gravel, your bent head 
Scanning the snatched pages until the sad 

Or fortunate news is read. 


The day’s work will be disappointing or not, 
Giving at least some pleasure in taking pains. 
One of us, hoeing in the garden plot 

(Unless, of course, it rains) 


May rejoice at the knitting of light in fennel plumes 

And dew like mercury on cabbage hide, 

Or rise and pace through too familiar rooms, 
Balked and dissatisfied. 


Shall a plate be broken? A new thing understood? 

Shall we be lonely, and by love consoled? 

What shall I whistle, splitting the kindling wood? 
Shall the night-wind be cold? 


How should I know? And even if we were fated 
Hugely to suffer, grandly to endure, 
It would not help to hear it all fore-stated 

As in an overture. 


There is nothing to do with a day except to live it. 

Let us have music again when the light dies 

(Sullenly, or in glory) and we can give it 
Something to organize. 





“WHAT DO WE DO NOW? 
WHAT? WHAT?” 


A visit to Israel 








by Alfred Kazin 


“How is it I’ve never met an American who lost 
someone in Vietnam?” 
—An Israeli 


can Jews—many of them “presidents” of Jew- 

ish organizations—on their way to visit Israel, 
and some of them were carrying Torah scrolls to 
replace those lost in battle. In Jerusalem I was to 
see a photograph of a young Israeli soldier in “Af- 
rica”—that is what the soldiers call Egypt—smoke- 
bombed out of his bunker and clutching to his 
body the Torah scroll he had kept by his gun 
while under siege. 

The proud-looking Americans carrying Torahs 
into the plane already looked different from the 
others, and they and the orthodox among the 
“presidents” certainly looked “different” the next 
morning. Thirty thousand feet over the coast of 
Spain they stood at the back of the plane in their 
prayer shawls and phylacteries to say their morn- 
ing prayers—and made quite a barrier to the wash- 
rooms. Although we had all spent a night in our 
Seats and were standing in line to freshen up, the 
worshippers ignored everything around them and 
prayed with a will. 

On the whole it was a sociable, cheerful crowd, 
full of nice upper-class Americans who had obvi- 
ously made it in Topeka and Oklahoma City and 
Portland. A young bearded surgeon in turtleneck 
and hippie beads, explaining, so that half the 
plane could hear, how he was able to get away 
from his many patients. “My rabbi said he would 
skin me alive if I didn’t make this trip!” A charm- 
ing Washington lobbyist, talking about his son, the 
space scientist. Handsome, well-groomed lawyers 
and stockbrokers with neatly graying crew cuts, 
talking with proud wonder about how much 
money they had raised for Israel among their pro- 
fessional colleagues. One of them said, very 
severely: “I know I don’t look Jewish, but the 


F- the 747 marched some three hundred Ameri- 


minute I heard that they had attacked on Yom 
Kippur, I went crazy. . . .” 

Lod: the terminal quite empty despite the last of 
the Americans anxiously grabbing their luggage off 
the rollers. This is the room in which the Japanese 
gunmen murdered two dozen people; this could be 
the roller on which one of the assassins stood as he 
emptied his gun into the crowd. Everything at a 
low key this morning, and despite the sunshine, 
the palm trees in November, I’ve never known this 
chill, lonely feeling arriving in Israel. My first ex- 
perience whenever I land is of the passengers, 
while still in the plane, joyously singing Hevénnu 
Shalom Aleichem as the wheels hit the ground— 
“Shalom! Shalom! We have brought you peace. 
Peace! Peace!” Then the crowd behind the barrier 
positively bursting with impatience to carry the 
loved ones off. 

Still, the streets are as usual full of cars, and 
blocks and blocks of new housing rise up around 
us as we rush toward Jerusalem. Everything is 
surely normal? The two Foreign Office men in 
dark suits and discreet ties hitching a ride with us 
are, like all top Israeli people I have met, crisply 
knowing, authoritative, methodical to a degree— 
taking apart every question you put to them inch 
by inch, like a surgeon cutting into a body. So 
much care, ostentatious competence, professional 
discretion! But as the older Foreign Office maven 
loosens his tie, unbuttons the top of his shirt, and 
shows a rim of undershirt, he flashes me that grin- 
ning, shrugging look I know so well from watching 
Israeli diplomats abroad explain everything in their 
insecure British accents: the parts we have to play! 
The pride of confronting so many technical diffi- 
culties and playing the imperturbable Western am- 
bassador, the scrupulous minuteness and grinding 
complexity with which every Israeli difficulty is dis- 
cussed—all this can suddenly go up like a curtain, 
leaving a baffled, very tired Jew to hold the stage 
alone. For all his pyrotechnical analysis of what 
Brezhnev may do and what Nixon can’t do and 
what Kissinger has in the back of his mind, my 
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Foreign Office expert is only a kibbitzer at a game 
that isn’t being played for him to see. 


* * * 


Experts, oh Israeli experts! At dinner tonight 
with still another Foreign Office official, his wife 
and son—the son lives mostly in America, and, 
during the inevitable argument with Israelis about 
the Vietnam War, he agreed with us for unex- 
pected reasons—‘‘it was fought in the wrong place.” 
And dining in style, we nevertheless dine on the 
bitter uncertainty of Israeli existence just now. We 
are in a beautifully contrived French restaurant 
built into the Miskenot Shaananim, the “Peaceful 
Dwellings” complex, an enclave of studios con- 
structed by the municipality of Jerusalem for pos- 
sible use by “world-famous” writers, artists, and musi- 
cians. This enclave is down the slope from the 
windmill that marks the first Jewish dwelling, con- 
structed in 1860, outside the walls of the Old City. 

We are certainly outside the walls of the Old 
City in this haunting little place. The meal is gas- 
tronomically innocent, like every mysterious morsel 
in these “French” restaurants that are supposed to 
impress visitors. But the service is touching in its 
deferential eagerness to make everything seem lux- 
urious. You look around at the clever little bar, the 
chic little cave of Jerusalem stone in which we are 
dining, the candles that cannot keep out the dark- 
ness of this frightened night in Jerusalem. 

And what are we talking about in the midst of 
all this chic, this ostentatious service, these mouth- 
ings of “French” food and “French” table lore? 
We are talking about death. For as of this day 
(confidentially) the number of Israeli dead is 
nearer twenty-five hundred than the six hundred 
or so announced (after an ominous silence) once 
the Israeli army was on the attack. And the losses 
among the officers, famous for always being up in 
front, would be enough to frighten us—if we were 
not already used to living with fright. And leaving 
aside for the moment what (confidentially) Gover- 
nor Rockefeller said about Nixon when he was 
here, and what Senator Humphrey said, it seems 
that there do indeed exist photographs of the Is- 
raeli prisoners mutilated and murdered by the Syr- 
ians. They are being kept in reserve, naturally, but 
Golda Meir did show them to Bella Abzug, who 
incidentally was the one woman allowed to visit 
our troops in Ahf-ree-cah, for how can we refuse 
anything to a member of Congress? 

Now our host sardonically goes over the week in 
which Israel was diplomatically isolated. Twenty- 
six African nations cut off relations with Israel in 
the twinkling of an oil sheik’s eye. Israel, you vile 
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racist and imperialist, we no longer recognize you! 
We were glad to have you train our air force and 
teach a little business administration to our trea- 
sury and even give us dough, but we can no longer 
accept you! Even Ethiopia, with which Israel had 
had a particularly close relationship (the Arabs 
supported Eritrean insurgents against Haile Se- 
lassie, trained guerrillas in Damascus, and pro- 
vided terrorists with arms and funds), has just bro- 
ken off relations with Israel. The ships and planes 
carrying arms to Israel were kept from most 
NATO bases. And what does it prove that South 
Africa (whose racial policies Israel has attacked 
over and again in the United Nations) is still offi- 
cially on good terms with Israel? A shrug of the 
shoulders, but a voice at another table rises in 
well-bred panic: “The world has gone mad, I tell 
you.” “No,” interjects someone else, “we're just 
waking up from our dream. Everything’s just nor- 
mal again. The world hates Jews and always will.” 


* * * 


“It’s Spain in 1936 all over again,” says a writer 
over still another “French” dinner, ‘““Czechoslova- 
kia in 1968.” 


* * * 


Every conversation with my sabra cousins in Pe- 
tach Tikvah comes back to it—to the day, the at- 
tack, the shock. “Yom Kippur was the one day we 
could walk down the middle of the street. . . . We 
were living like other human beings for once. . . . 
We were at home in our land, our own country. 
Then, two in the afternoon, the air sirens 
screamed. We were frightened by the sight of our 
own planes flying low in the sky, of our boys still 
in their prayer shawls as they were called out of 
the synagogue.” 

An old Mapamnick (a supporter of the radical, 
once pro-Soviet minority Labor Party that after 
1967 merged with the major Labor Party, Mapai, 
into the “Labor Alignment” that is now in power) 
jeeringly shows me a Labor Alignment election ad 
that ran in the papers just before the war. Under 
pictures of Golda Meir, Moshe Dayan, Abba 
Eban, comes the now celebrated pronouncement: 
“Quiet reigns on the banks of the Suez. Our lines 
are secure; the bridges across the Jordan are open, 
Jerusalem is united. New settlements spring up and 
our political position is strong.” 

“Secure!” The old Mapamnick spits out the word 
with vengeful joy. Now that the world has resumed 
“its normal hostility to us,” “is united from Lon- 
don to Tokyo in its isolation of Israel,” now that 
you hear on every hand, “Israelis cannot afford to 
make mistakes, but our so-called leaders are al- 
lowed miscalculations,” Israelis are letting “our so- 
called leaders” have it. More than any other 


people in the world, Israelis feel that they are un- 
der siege and that the “commanders” are flesh of 
their flesh, blood of their blood. In 1967 “our com- 
manders” were peerless in their audacity and 
shrewdness. Now Jewish family pride turns into 
the usual pitiless internecine Jewish insults. Dayan, 
it seems, is utterly “unstable,” and so involved 
with his own ups and downs that, as one Israeli 
writer put it to me, “the guy has no superego.” As 
he said after the first shock when the Egyptians 
crossed the canal, it was natural for him to be 
blamed. “Am I not Moshe Dayan?” Some soldiers 
were very bitter indeed. When he was visiting the 
wounded, one of them actually screamed “Trai- 
tor!” at him. Dayan is said to have turned away in 
tears. Eban, a dove in private (and notoriously 
more popular with Americans than with Israelis), is 
now attacked on every side for not having openly 
expressed his doubts about the government’s “un- 
giving” policy. “That gasbag,” one official sput- 
tered, “with his three chins!” 

As for Golda! “The trouble with Golda,” one 
political scientist explained, “is that her Hebrew 
vocabulary does not exceed fifteen hundred words, 
so that her pronouncements of policy always sound 
more inflexible than when she is abroad and talk- 
ing English.” 


Today (November 30) the Palestine Post carries 
a manifesto drawn up by Israeli doves: 
PEACE INITIATIVE NOW! 


The Yom Kippur war exposed the illusion and er- 
rors of the politics of stalemate and creeping an- 


“What Do We Do Now?” 


nexation which did not lead to peace and did not 
prevent war. 


In the wake of the cease-fire. a historical opportu- 
nity for peace has arisen. 
Peace is more important to us than territories. 


Israel should recognize the existence of the Arab 
Palestine people and help promote their participa- 
tion in the peace efforts. . . . 


Israel’s security will not be achieved by annexation 
and/or occupation of territories but through peace 
agreements, creation of demilitarized zones and in- 
creasing the strength and vigilance of Israel’s de- 
fence forces. 

The new situation requires a leadership capable of 
exploring without misgivings all avenues leading to 
peace. 


The “partial list of signers” includes not only 
scholars, writers, and the “usual intellectuals” but 
one general (retired), Matiyahu Peled. 

Likud (“Unity”), the right-wing opposition to the 
government, offers these thoughts: 


TO ALL CITIZENS OF ISRAEL OF WHATEVER 
OPINION OR PARTY 


The declared policy of the Alignment Government, 
which seeks to re-partition the Land Of Israel, 
spells future peril, peril to the existence of the 
State. The Alignment’s policy may well bring the 
centers of our civilian population within artillery 
and rocket range of the enemy, and thus expose us 
to continuous warfare and bloodshed. 


LIKUD OFFERS AN ALTERNATIVE POLICY, CALLING FOR: 
Rejection Of Withdrawals Which Would Endanger 
The Peace And Security Of The Nation. 
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Upholding Our Right To The Land Of Israel, Na- 
tional Security, True Peace. 


Enlisting The Support Of The Jewish People And 
All Friends Of Israel Throughout The World. Par- 
ticularly In The United States Of America, In Or- 
der To Prevent And Overcome Pressures. . . 


The National Religious Party, a minority party 
without which the Labor Alignment could not hold 
office, regards the West Bank of the Jordan as part 
of “the historical homeland of the Jewish people.” 
For them there can be no compromise with Jordan 
on this score. But the orthodox attach no historical 
significance to the Sinai Peninsula, so Egypt is wel- 
come to take it back—‘in part.” 


I hear that in a radio interview the Prime Minis- 
ter rejected, as usual, direct negotiations with the 
Palestinians, on the ground that they had no prop- 
erly elected representatives. Whereupon the Israeli 
interviewer asked: “Who elected Herzl?” She had 
no reply. 

Meanwhile, here is this picture of the Prime 
Minister weeping at the airport as she watches the 
return of the Israeli prisoners from Egypt—several 
of them on stretchers. Her face is contorted. 

The young Israelis find her unbearably rigid, 
and there is a revulsion from her among many of 
the people I encountered. In English, doing what 
many Israelis still think would change their for- 
tunes in the world—performing a job of “public re- 
lations’—she sounds sage, humorous, with a keen 
old Jewish wit. “You have to admit that God has 
a sense of humor,” she said. “To settle His Chosen 
People in the one spot in the Middle East where 
there isn’t any oil.” And then there is (to me) her 
touching candor, as when she said (by way of 
apology for those hesitations and uncertainties on 
Yom Kippur?) that this was her first war as Prime 
Minister. 

From all reports, from the look of her on televi- 
sion, she has at the age of seventy-five personally 
undergone everything about this war—not least the 
excruciating sense of her own responsibility, the in- 
evitable guilt that any leader of a country so much 
in peril must feel. Speaking at a Knesset dinner 
for leaders of Anglo-Jewry, she said: 


We were so absolutely certain that war can solve 
nothing and that we wanted peace that we trans- 
ferred this feeling to a very large extent to our 
neighbors. . . . The intelligence reports about war 
preparation came in, and the best of our people 
said, “It can’t happen here.” 

I’m convinced as I never was before that the con- 
tinuity of the Jewish people depends on us... . 
We just cannot live like other people. . . . 
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Jacob Talmon, who holds the chair of “modern 
general history” at the Hebrew University. has an 
extraordinary time sense even in conversation. 
When Talmon has you in to tea, “modern general 
history” certainly comes into play: everything in 
contemporary Israel, in his native Poland, in the 
history of modern Europe, and above all in the 
unbelievable, the unendingly fascinating (for Jews) 
history of the Jews. “No other story like it,” this 
sprightly little man says. Not surprisingly, his writ- 
ing has a persuasive tension to it, reveals the gift 
for putting all historic forces on stage that makes 
him the most delightfully clear and balanced of 
historians. No other scholar I know has such a way 
with Jewish history within the context of world his- 
tory. He is a peculiarly satisfying historical thinker 
on this subject, neither pedant nor apologist, and 
certainly never a sentimentalist about this people 
for whom his love is intense. 

In his magisterial essay, “European History— 
Seedbed of the Holocaust,” Talmon linked the 
bloody centuries of European anti-Semitism to the 
“family” relations between Judaism and Christian- 
ity—“murder within the family . . . is the corner- 
stone of every culture, every order of values, every 
ethical system. . . .” But Talmon distinguished this 
historic Christian animus from the Holocaust. This, 
in the “absence of any emotional element in the 
remorselessly applied decision to exterminate every- 
one [Jewish], but everyone,” Talmon ascribes to the 
peculiarly modern idea that “there are entire classes 
of people whose very existence is objectively a crime 
and who must therefore be cut out of society’s body 
like a diseased limb. The question of individual guilt 
or responsibility . . . is irrelevant.” 

But though he has a commanding, luminous, 
and essentially positive sense of the Jewish drama 
within the uplifting and tormenting pages of mod- 
ern history, Talmon does feel that the twentieth 
century will yet decide the fate of the Jewish 
people. Moreover, he feels that time has been work- 
ing against Zionism itself. 

In his affirmative but inescapably tragic book, 
Israel Among the Nations, he writes, “It was the 
misfortune of Zionism to have arrived late ... 
nationalism everywhere in Europe had developed 
into a cult of sacred egoism.” And he could have 
added, as every thoughtful Israeli knows, that 
Palestinian nationalism owes much to the Zion- 
ism it has never acknowledged and can’t wait 
to destroy. Talmon does not underline the point 
in Israel Among the Nations, for his purpose is 
to demonstrate the legitimacy of Jewish nationalism 
within the history of nationalism. But a twentieth- 
century definition of tragedy is that bitter contestants 
for the same soil may both have “historic rights.” 
And either one is less able to admit it than those ab- 
stract idealists who propound, with a confidence 
known only to themselves, a “bi-national” state. 

Talmon’s remarkable unification of different cul- 


tures, nations, historic aspirations comes out in his 
amused comments on his own situation. Polish- 
born, trained in England, at home in Europe and 
America as he is in Israel, he describes himself as 
a child of the shvetl, and occasionally falls into 
Yiddish with all the joy of an old-fashioned Polish 
Jew at home with his own on Sabbath Eve. But 
like many middle-aged Israeli scholars and writers 
I know, Talmon has a great sense of working 
against time; the wars, the everlasting anxiety have 
taken their toll; he trembled when he spoke of his 
impatience to finish his trilogy on modern Europe. 
And then again (the universities are without stu- 
dents now anyway), he is devoting himself to “pol- 
itics.” His analysis in Ha-Aretz of Israelis’ political 
difficulties has created a lot of attention. 

But caught up in the crisis as he is—“we're 
trapped!” he said at one point—Talmon sparkles, 
and gives off light with every sentence. His mind, 
exhilarated by superabundant materials, is a joyous 
thing to watch in action. About living across the 
Street from the Prime Minister and being able 
from his top-floor flat to look down on her private 
residence, he says, “At last a historian can look 
down on a politician.” 

A Golda-watcher (Talmon is known as a “peace- 
nik” and Golda is not one of his greatest admir- 
ers), he gravely reports that on the Yom Kippur 
before this Yom Kippur, the policeman on guard 
in front of Golda’s house, seeing that there was 
nothing to do, bravely put on his prayer shawl and, 
Standing there in the street, spent the day saying 
his prayers. 


* * * 


I am going to the Golan Heights this morning. I 
am as wound up as the State of Israel itself and as 
I get down to the hotel lobby almost an hour 
early, I find—at five in the morning—the escort of- 
ficer waiting for me. He is a major in the reserves, 
probably ten years younger than he looks. This is 
his fifth war (the “war of attrition” after 1967 is 
now Officially Israel’s fourth war with the Arabs). 
He briefs me on the joys of living next to Syria 
this day, week, month (while dandling between 
thumb and forefinger another cigarette he will 
soon put into his mouth). He has the look of “at- 
trition,” of having lived through too many wars, 
sieges, alarms. 

There are people in this world who appear to be 
secretly thinking out problems too hard for most of 
us—problems that make them look more subtle 
about the world, more intelligent, more stoical. 
Many Israelis have that look, which is why I have 
never admired people in the group as I do here. 
The Major, like the good Israeli he is, has natu- 
rally lived not just his own life but that of his gen- 
eration in the upper Galilee valley. Between wars 
he grows grapes up there. Yet though weariness, 
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skepticism, and some premature heaviness of 
movement are all over him, he is funny, wistful, 
charming as he swears by the great Jehovah that 
he will never accompany another American televi- 
sion crew to the Egyptian front—all that those 
characters want to see is dead flesh! In his totally 
informal Israeli military getup—shirt and pants are 
invariably mismatched, and the soldiers I was to 
see behind the Golan Heights looked like hippies 
outfitted by an Army-Navy store—the Major seems 
vaguely impeded by his sidearm as he sprawls in 
the car taking us north. He takes it off and studies 
it, then puts it on again. An escort officer who 
joined us later forgot his Uzi submachine gun in 
the car when we returned to Tel Aviv and had to 
hunt up the driver to get it back. 

But tired to death of wars and visitors to the 
wars as the Major was, he brightened up as we 
Stopped for coffee at Rosh Pinnah, “the corner- 
Stone.” The first Zionist settlement in the Galilee, 
Rosh Pinnah was built on deserted rocky land, and 
its name comes from Psalm 118: “The stone which 
the builders rejected has become the chief corner- 
Stone.” It is on the most important crossroad in the 
eastern upper Galilee—from here the road goes 
Straight up into Syria. 

In the village square is a drab little truck stop 
run by a very large, very old woman. I was as- 
sured that she had been here from the beginning 
and was not under a hundred years old. She is 
known to everyone as Gittele. Gittele waddled out 
with coffee to the rickety outdoor table at which 
the Major and I were sitting as we watched the 
army trucks pull up at the gas pump before begin- 
ning the ascent to the Syrian heights. It was like 
being at a Western to see all those guns and the 
dust rolling past Gittele’s corner café—a Jewish 
Western. The Major was suddenly cheerful, resting 
from the endless war as he described the efforts of 
the Rosh Pinnah pioneers to develop a wine indus- 
try out of a gift of cuttings from the Rothschild 
vineyards. Rosh Pinnah is the cornerstone of a 
dream—a country of Jewish farmers peacefully 
tilling their own soil. 

Now we are on the road to Syria. There are 
crumblings of black lava rock all over the plain. 
The wildness of these stony fields, empty except 
for burned-out Syrian tanks and trucks and a few 
Israeli army huts and tents at wide intervals along 
the emptiness surrounded by equally ferocious 
mountains! Everywhere you look the fields seem 
made of sooty lava rock. Every modest little farm- 
house is built of it, so deep in mounds and piles of 
rock that you cannot tell if a house is going up or 
falling down. 

Kuneitra, the principal Syrian city hereabouts, is 
a total ruin. It looked like hell when I saw it in 
1967, with abandoned cattle roaming through the 
blasted streets. Now there are not even any cattle. 
Up and down we go in sight of Mount Hermon, as 
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far as the U.N. compound that watches over the 
cease-fire lines. And the higher we go, the more I 
get from this implacable landscape a sense of the 
savagery that the Israelis have reason to impute to 
the Syrians. 

The soldiers were sitting around their huts play- 
ing chess, growing beards and looking bored. It 
can get very cold up here, I am told; the washing 
water is often frozen in the morning, and in Tel 
Aviv | heard that there is not enough warm cloth- 
ing up on the Golan. 

It was a relief to get down that mountain road 
again into the green Galilee valley and to have 
lunch at the lakeside kibbutz of Ein Gev, where 
you can look at “St. Peter’s fish” following a leader 
round and round, as fish do, before the leader 
ends up on your plate. The excursion boats that 
usually cross the lake to Tiberias were all tied up, 
but three soldier boys and one soldier girl, sporting 
helmets and looking free and happy to have made 
it down to Ein Gev for lunch, were clowning and 
taking pictures of one another before they climbed 
back into their armed jeeps. What a pleasure to 
get out of Syria for an hour! 


* * * 


I had wanted for the longest time to meet the 
writer A. B. Yehoshua, whose extraordinary short 
stories, Three Days and a Child, have been pub- 
lished in America. They are quiet, almost os- 
tentatiously hushed in tone, quite macabre sym- 
bolic situations at times. An eccentric university 
student who cannot get on with his thesis and has 
become the despair of his friends gets a job as a 
fire watcher overlooking a “memorial forest” 
largely planted in tribute to their departed by 
American Jews. The forest happens to occupy the 
ruins of an old Arab village. The fire watcher, 
though spellbound at first by the magical solitude 
of his lookout station, is increasingly interested in 
an Arab who with his little girl brings the fire 
watcher his provisions and who makes his home in 
the forest. The Arab is silent throughout the story. 
The fire watcher gets so fascinated with the Arab 
that though the latter does not understand He- 
brew, the fire watcher passionately recites to him the 
sufferings of the Jews through the ages. The effect on 
the Arab is odd: he burns the forest down. 

Yehoshua’s stories are about muted people in 
lonely situations—an old poet with a demented 
son; a bachelor baby-sitting for days with the child 
of a married woman who was once his mistress; an 
Israeli engineer on a project in Africa who comes 
home to die and realizes that he is not in touch 
with anyone around him. These stories somehow 
convey more of the peculiar suspension of feeling 
among Israelis than anything else I have read. 
Most of the “new” Israeli fiction, unlike Jewish 
writing elsewhere, seems to emphasize internal 
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emotions as a self-sufficient guide to the un- 
nameable and frightening world of Israeli-Arab re- 
lations. It is laconic, ironic, detached, and so deter- 
mined to affirm the reality of personal fantasies 
that as an American Jew reads it he becomes more 
and more aware of how little he knows about what 
Israelis are thinking. Visitors to Israel, accustomed 
to think of terror and guilt and violence as “psy- 
chological,” can since the October stalemate find 
Israel a frightening place. “I can’t wait to get out 
of here!” I heard one American say. It was a con- 
fession I overheard more than once. 

Yehoshua, I would guess, is something special 
among the new Israeli writers. He is unsparing but 
subtle about the Israeli situation that, even before 
Yom Kippur, Jacob Talmon would have described 
as a “trap.” He is also humorous about the day-to- 
day relationships between Israelis. (The fire 
watcher in his retreat is visited by a friend, a mar- 
ried woman, who feels sorry for him but also 
wants to make sure that in his scholarly solitude 
he is not getting ahead of her husband. In the 
course of this visit she manages with great diffi- 
culty to get him to bed with her—he is so mes- 
merized by the forest.) Yehoshua, in really getting 
down to the daily lives of individuals, portrays a 
people so deeply. transcendentally troubled that in 
a strange way their gropings within ironically “pri- 
vate” worlds make them sweet, fuzzy, amiable. 

The writer of these unusual stories, when I fi- 
nally cornered him in Haifa one Saturday after- 
noon, turned out to be a laughing young Sephardi 
in a ski sweater, restlessly intelligent about every- 
thing in sight, and very, very easy about bestowing 
on me every thought he had about everything. Ye- 
hoshua is a militant dove, determined to do some- 
thing, to lead something, that will at least attempt 
a rapprochement with the Palestinians. He is so all 
out in this search for a wholly new Israeli policy 
that he doesn’t even want to write just now. Noth- 
ing is so important to him as getting Israel to drop 
its “annihilation complex” and to begin thinking of 
itself as normal, not frightened! 

Haifa, with its fine hills above the harbor, is 
beautiful. (It was inside one of these hills that dur- 
ing World War II the Palestinian Jews stored war 
material for their defense in the event that Rom- 
mel should break through.) Yehoshua impatiently 
walked me up and down the path overlooking the 
harbor, restlessly talking, thinking out loud, 
brilliantly scorning and scoring off, rat-tat-tat, ev- 
erything about the Israeli establishment that dis- 
gusted him. He lives in Haifa because he comes 
from an old Jerusalem family and he moved here 
so as to feel “alienated” enough to write. He gives 
a course at Haifa University in Holocaust litera- 
ture—which includes such works as Camus’ La 
Peste. He wants to see normality, confidence, ra- 
tionality in Israel! Only politics will do it, he says 
over and over. Only politics counts now. We must 





do something quickly to meet the Palestinians half- 
way! Anyway, the Palestinians are right to think of 
themselves as a people. Jews have the most flexible 
definition of peoplehood—why shouldn’t Arabs? 
And besides, Israelis never seem to realize how 
much they can be feared. 

He grins up at me as he talks about “the dis- 
gusting union of Golda and Jewish capital in 
America,” and says that after 1967 Israel became a 
“mini superpower’—the Egyptians talk about 
“Mighty Mouse”—a position it cannot sustain. And 
anyway, had I read the Israeli historian Yehosha- 
phat Haracabi, whose researches demonstrate that 
the Jews pushed the Romans into expelling them 
in A.D. 70, and that none of the other peoples sub- 
ject to the Roman Empire had had the Jews’ trou- 
bles with Rome? “See you at the meeting!” he says 
and runs off. 


* * * 


Ben-Gurion died that Saturday, and at the big 
“peace” meeting in Tel Aviv there were some in- 
teresting tributes to the Old Man as a “realist” 
whose “realism” was much needed just now. 
Writers spoke, General (retired) Peled spoke, the 
former secretary general of the Labor Con- 
federation, Arie Eliav, spoke. Yehoshua, still in his 
ski sweater, led off, and at one point a reference of 
his to Dayan was misunderstood as more positive 
than it was meant to be and provoked scornful re- 
marks from the audience. General Peled criticized 
the army leadership for its pre-Yom Kippur illu- 
sions and said that the military situation was “not 
an earthquake but the collapse of a house of 
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cards.” He seemed to think that giving up the ter- 
ritories acquired in 1967 would not put the country 
in danger. “We have made an idolatry out of these 
territories.” 

It was an audience full of intellectuals, writers, 
scholars, leftists. In the lobby, where a poetry 
magazine in Hebrew and Arabic was being sold, 
some young soldiers were looking at Ben-Gurion’s 
life unrolling on television. There was the young 
B-G in his Russian blouse at the foundation of 
Histadruth, the Labor Confederation of Israel. 
There were camels bounding through the sandy 
piles of what is now Tel Aviv. At the meeting itself 
there were more points of view and many more 
disagreements than I would have expected from 
this bitterly antigovernment group. When one 
speaker said ironically that Israel’s “expansionist” 
government might yet march into Saudi Arabia, a 
man called out: “Not a bad idea!” But as always 
at an Israeli meeting, the group was so taut that it 
was as if the audience were silently questioning the 
speakers—and the speakers the audience. 

What to do? What do we do now? What? What? 
Nobody asked me for my opinion. There was such 
a tension of conflicting opinions and ideologies 
around me that still another proposal about mov- 
ing back here and giving up there would have 
been redundant. All I really know about Israel is 
that a great many people around the world would 
like to see it vanish—sooner or later. So that if 
someone had been ridiculous enough to ask me to 
contribute one more thought to the political wis- 
dom already tormenting Israel, I would have 
shouted with all my might: Brothers! Friends! 
PIVEN -E 
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A story by Wallace E. Knight 


A Mason once had an opportunity to go to 
work in Indianapolis, but he turned the of- 
fer down after he looked at a map and saw 
the lines that reached from town to town. They were 
straight, or almost so; there was no interference from 
nature. 

“I could have gone with the biggest rope dealer in 
Indianapolis,” he said. “They said, Come on, Alvie, 
use your thick head, and I told them that if Warren 
Gamaliel Harding himself said, Come on, Alvie, take 
the job and sell rope, Pd tell him, No Sir.” 

Man needs something ungiving behind him to 
back him up. That’s what Alva Mason thought, and 
it was an idea he lived with even though he com- 
promised with it. He worked for a wholesale hard- 
ware dealer in a town on the Ohio for forty years, liv- 
ing most of the time in an apartment over a grocery 
store. It was all right for him and Kate; the porch 
along the side was cool, and there was a place out 
back for a garden. It was enough to know that only 
twenty miles away was an unassailable mountain 
that he could get to if he ever needed to, and he 
could put his back up against it. 

You know how time passes. They quit using 
wagons and bought trucks. Alva went to the bank 
one morning for Mr. Pemberton and it was closed; 
the cashier stood on the roof and shouted down to 
the crowd that he’d remember every damn soul who 
didn’t trust him. On September 1, 1939, Alva was in- 
ventorying bolts, and on Pearl Harbor Day he had 
come in to watch a boy load copper wire for the 
mines. He heard on the radio, a plastic Zenith. And 
Kate died during the big December snow of 1950, 
when there were only two ruts on River Street. 

When Alva retired, the Pemberton boy had said, 


“Alvie, what are you going to do out there all by 
yourself?” 

“Well,” he had said, “I’m going to take it easy.” 
And that’s what Alva Mason did, in his covert way, 
on his eighty-five acres against Ten Pole Mountain, 
beginning in 1957. 

He had a two-room rough-cut house, stained deep 
brown. The well, good most of the time, was hand- 
dug, and when it went dry, there was still a spring. 
Every week or so he’d walk out and get coffee, bacon, 
cigars, and candy, and on check weeks he’d buy a 
newspaper and kerosene. 

Please keep in mind that Alva Mason was not 
alone or without friends; he never missed the Labor 
Day party for retirees, and whenever one of the 
Bingham kids from down the creek came by, Alva 
talked to him until he left. Once or twice the Hatch- 
ers—from the store—came out to go hunting, and 
Alva led them right up to the deer and pointed. 

There aren’t many people who understand a fron- 
tier. Days come and brighten and glow and fade, and 
there is a loose rattle of limbs or the soft brushing of 
milkweed to listen to, as the season offers. Nothing 
much happens if you don’t let small things bother 
you, and that’s enough. 

All at once Alva Mason was very old, a lean greasy 
man with white hair, white beard, a black ulcer grow- 
ing beside his nose, and days passing in front of him 
with such ease that he hardly noticed. 

He talked to himself. He used the battery radio 
only in the evening to get the news, which he’d 
grumble about, shaking his head. He wasn’t really 
surprised or even concerned about the things he 
heard—after all, he knew people and he knew the 
world. He’d shake his head because that’s what 


people do when they hear about plane crashes, wars, 
and floods. 

He ate a lot of oatmeal and applesauce and greens. 

He’d sing sometimes, until it bothered him to hear 
his own old voice quaver and the tune wander away. 

All in all he was unconcerned with time and 
change and the seasons, as he liked the things he saw 
on Ten Pole Mountain and was ready for as much of 
it as he could get, if it came with sense and good 
health. 

“The only thing I worry about,” Alva once told 
Audrill Bingham, “is that maybe I'll get to be a 
bother to somebody. I’d rather be dead than 
trouble.” 

“Alvie,” said Audrill, “you know you’re welcome 
as beans at our place. You can come live in our back 
bedroom any day in the world, long as you want. 
You know I'll look up the hollow for you; you get the 
poorlies and I’m carrying you out of here and keep- 
ing you long as you want.” 

Alva appreciated it and said so, but he wasn’t go- 
ing to get sick on anybody, he vowed. He knew he 
had the capacity to die when he had to, right off, 
without clawing for time. 

“Thank you, Audrill,” he said. “PI be no trouble 
to you, though.” 


o assure this, Alva went to work in the spring, 
i before the dogwood was out, even though he 
felt fine. 

He borrowed a post-hole digger at Anderson’s 
store, carried it home, and dug a hole just below the 
slipbank, where the hill was almost perpendicular. 
He made it nearly two feet in diameter and eight feet 
deep—a terrible labor that took him a week and hurt 
cruelly. Four feet he dug in two days, but then he 
had to lie on his stomach by the hole, thrusting the 
digger down, catching dirt, compacting it, pulling the 
tool up with breathless care, dumping it. His heart 
pounded powerfully with each repeating of the pro- 
cess, and often he’d lose loose dirt back down the 
hole. He’d get five scoops and rest, five more and 
rest, feeling the earth’s dampness, desperate to finish 
and finally done, down to eight feet on a two-by-four 
he’d marked off and kept beside him. 

Alva rested a week and figured what to do next. 

He took a day and tamped the hole until its walls 
were firm and the bottom was flat and solid. It was a 
good place, all right, dirt all the way, left there in the 
hollow a speck at a time over eons, soil laced with 
sandstone above it in the bank, often moist but never 
muddy. When he had finished he covered the hole 
with a plywood sheet so nothing would fall in. 

He took his time. He was busy for a while spading 
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the garden plot and planting tomatoes and half-run- 
ners, and June had come before he got back to the 
next steps. 

On the bank above the hole he rigged a length of 
chicken wire, and lined the wire with three layers of 
painters’ drop cloths that had been neatly folded in 
the shed for years. He tied the ends with heavy rope 
to saplings up the hill, so that the wire and canvas 
hung like a hammock against the bank. Then he 
shoveled all the loose dirt from the hole into the 
hammock until it curved heavily down, and he car- 
ried rocks and added them, and wheeled in more 
dirt, until finally there was a pendulous burden 
above the plywood cover that swelled threateningly. 
There were tons, leaning against the hill, held back 
from Alva’s pit gently and precariously. He made it 
neat, raking away unsightly clods, and planted rye 
grass on it. 

In the evenings, before he went to bed, Alva would 
walk out and inspect his handiwork. At several 
points he drove stakes into the bank, just below the 
wire netting, which settled gently and rested there as 
the days passed. 

He went to Pemberton’s one morning, riding into 
town with the mailman, and waited until just a 
couple of the fellows were in the store. 

“Alvie, Alvie,” said Boob Camper, “Alvie, I 
haven’t seen you in years. Lord God, Alvie, you’re 
looking good.” 

Herb Hatcher came over from the dark corner be- 
hind the revolving nail bin. “Thought you was dead, 
Alvie,” he said, grinning. “Old Boob took up a col- 
lection, anyway. You get your flowers, Alvie?” 

It took time to get rid of Herbie, but finally just the 
two of them were there, across the counter, Boob and 
Alva. 

“T want a whole bunch of things, Boob,” Alva said 
hesitantly. “I’m going to clear out a place, and I need 
some batteries for a bell, and damned if I don’t have 
to have a clock, too.” He got out a list. 

Six sticks of dynamite, three blasting caps, fine 
copper wire, a brush hook, two dry-cell batteries, 
alarm clock, screen-door spring, whetstone. 

Boob became serious. “Now, Alvie, that’s a young 
man’s list,” he said. “You can’t carry all that, much 
less use it. You'll break your fool back.” 

“I got a boy to help me,” Alva answered, just as he 
had prepared to answer. “Were going to blow out 
three stumps so I won’t have to climb around them 
anymore. I’m getting so I want things easy.” 

So Boob got everything together happily, glad to 
help out, gave Alva a 20 percent discount, gave him a 
cold root beer out of the dispenser, and carried the 
stuff over to the newspaper office so that Alva could 
ride back with the routeman when the first edition 
was out. 

“You’re a kind man, Boob. You come by and I'll 
make you some corn bread.” 

“PI do that, Alvie. I'll hold you to that. I'll even 
carry old Pemberton out and let him watch me eat.” 
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Odd, thought Alva, how young Pemberton had be- 
come old Pemberton. He couldn’t be over fifty. 

He carried the packages from the road all the way 
up the hollow and up the hill in one trip, fearful to 
leave anything behind. When he had put everything 
away he went to bed and slept until the next morning 
was half gone. 


lans that are carefully made needn’t be hur- 

ried. Alva didn’t feel that he had to hurry, al- 

though he watched the black place on his 
cheek grow and felt around it gingerly, and felt his 
chest analytically when his heart pounded, and noted 
precisely how his knees pained when he walked up- 
hill. And so he laid his garden by, and laid in food 
and wood and kerosene for the winter, shot rabbits 
from the front porch, and at Christmas drank half a 
bottle of old wine. 

One weekend when snow was on the ground he 
got out the things from the store—everything but the 
brush hook and spring, which he really hadn’t 
needed—and made the exploder. 

What else would you call it? Its function was to ex- 
plode. 

He took a board and tacked the feet of the new 
alarm clock onto it. He taped three sticks of dyna- 
mite to the other end of the board, which was only 
about two feet long, and then between the clock and 
dynamite pounded in two circles of finishing nails. 
He measured the circles with the base of a dry-cell 
battery; the nails made cradles in which the batteries 
could stand, side by side. 

Alva frowned. He should have taken the glass off 
the clockface first. He broke it with a tack hammer and 
tested the hands. Everything was fine. He swept up. 

Finally he arranged the copper wire, and as he did 
this he found himself wary and expectant. Once he 
was sure he heard something outside, but of course 
there was nothing—just the snow, unmarked except 
by birds and rabbits and the smoothing of the wind. 

He linked the batteries, and led one wire to the dy- 
namite and let its loose end dangle where the blast- 
ing cap would be. He took another strand and 
twisted it twice around the hour hand of the clock. 
His touch was delicate. He measured and left some to 
spare; the wire extended from the dynamite to the 
clock hand and then off, pointing with the hand, into 
space. He took a final strand, hooked it to a battery 
terminal, and let it reach out, feeling. Then he tested 
and twisted and balanced and presently was sure 
that at four o’clock, on that day when it was needed, 
the exploder would be rigged right, so that the hand’s 
descending wire would touch the waiting, reaching 
battery wire, and the circuit would be complete and a 
shock could fly across the clock and to the dynamite, 
an instant destructive surge. He tested the exploder 
again and again, with pride, and then put it away, 
with the caps and extra dynamite, in the warm cabi- 
net by the fireplace. 
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By God, thought Alva Mason, if I don’t lose my 
mind or get so sick I can’t crawl, I’ve done it. I’ve 
taken care of myself and nobody can say he had to 
take me off my mountain and take care of me! 

That night he went out and looked up at the 
mountain, through the spiny hardwood black on 
snow toward the places where the rock outcropped 
and the sky met it. It was bitter and he didn’t stay out 
long, but he felt exuberance. This is a marvelous 
place to die, beyond all the lights of towns and 
people’s fencerows, out where I can face directly 
whatever there is to face, and tip my hat and dis- 
appear with nobody calling after me. 

He shivered and went inside, and as he closed the 
door and stuffed a rug up against the crack and 
turned the lamp down he thought about how he had 
buried Kate in town and he was sorry. 

The long wait bothered him this year. He got out 
to the store only once in February and twice in 
March. Instead of doing things in the afternoons he 
found himself dozing, occasionally until the fire went 
out. He’d wake up cold and eat something out of a 
can and go to bed. He hadn’t remembered being 
afraid until one black night two dogs came barking 
insistently onto the porch, and somehow this terrified 
him; it was as if he were a child again, dogs of un- 
imaginable fierceness were at the door, scraping and 
nosing at it, and no one could drive them away. He 
wept, and then wondered at it. 

He went without shaving until the place by his 
nose, spreading across his cheek, was half hidden, 
but from it he could now feel tense lines of pain. He 
found new hurtings in his side and under one arm. It 
was a winter full of things he had never known be- 
fore. Spring would not start. 

Finally, though, the rains began, and presently 
May arrived, swelling and loud. 

Alva began to watch each morning carefully. This 
is the month, he told himself; Pm almost sure this is 
the month. 

But May passed, and a week of June. It rained one 
afternoon when Alva was out in the garden. He kept 
hoeing until the earth was slick and sticky, and then 
he got down and pulled weeds from the beet rows. 
When he went inside he was soaked and coughing, 
and he sat down, wet, and coughed and cried. He 
ached all the way through his body. His cheek 
burned deep; he could feel the shape of his face from 
the pain. He pulled a blanket over himself and slept. 

Good morning, God; this is the big day! 

But nobody says that. This is the day I breathe 
through vomitus until I can’t; this is the day my 
mouth flops open and hangs open, and my eyes open 
and glaze. It’s time for the lake of sputum inside me 
to hold me under, for my heart to spit and sputter, 
for my bowels to spit and sputter, for hope to shut 
down, for ice to take my hands and feet and freeze 
me until I freeze all over. 

Alva got up slowly and went to the cabinet and got 
out the board and the rest that went with it—clock, 


dynamite, wire, blasting caps, batteries. He gouged 
into one of the dynamite sticks with an ice pick until 
he could force the cap into it. Then he carried the 
things out, the whole kit, to the hole he had dug, and 
sat down under the bulging net that hung above the 
hole and hooked the exploder up, exactly, until each 
part was ready, and the hour hand was armed with 
its pointing, gently bobbing wire. The clock was at 
ten; he wound it. At four its hand would reach over 
and close the circuit, wire to wire, set the dynamite 
off, sunder the screen and canvas hammock and 
shatter the whole impending rig so that tons of earth 
and stone would fall, perhaps setting off a larger 
slide, but even so, obliterating the hammock, the 
hole, and Alva in it dead. Alva had until four o’clock 
to die. 

I'll set my mind to it and go fast, he said, and get 
this pain done. I’m tired. 

He took a long look around, checking off last 
things. 

He sighed. I ought to close up, he told himself, and 
so he arose and walked slowly to the house. He was 
ready to pull the door shut and a new thought came, 
and then another. Damn it, he said. 

Now he had to go inside and poke through the 
cupboard until he found a pencil and cardboard and 
the old candy jar with the glass top. He tore a piece 
of cardboard and wrote on it: “These are the remains 
of Alva G. Mason. I died of old age. Very truly 
yours, Alva G. Mason.” He put the note inside the 
jar and pushed the top down hard. Then, on what 
was left of the cardboard, he printed carefully— 
“Gone for a while.” 

The door, when he shut it, latched satisfyingly. 
Alva hooked his farewell on a nailhead where the 
wind couldn’t reach it and then walked slowly back 
to the hole, carrying the candy jar. 

I don’t know why I didn’t think of these things be- 
fore. 

Pm not going to do anything else. 


e pushed back the plywood cover and let his 
legs dangle in the hole for a moment. He 
looked far down the valley and then up the 

hill and then at the clock on its board nestled under 
the hammock of earth and then back at the sky and 
pushed forward. He slid and skidded and fell. 

Surprisingly, there was time to think about falling. 
Alva realized how his legs were bent and how the 
candy jar fell with him, from his lap; his arms were 
flailing awkwardly, and he tipped until his forehead 
touched dirt and scraped and burned. Then he hit 
bottom, jammed down in a gasping, fearful heap, 
and he was crying. 

He waited. He shut his eyes and let one shoulder 
lean into the dirt, propping so that his legs could be 
tested. He did this very slowly, sobbing, tears smear- 
ing his face. Then, sternly, he became analytical, 
checking one leg and then the other, his arms, his 
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scratched forehead, even the scalding wetness of his 
ulcerated cheek. Beneath him he noted the candy jar, 
unbroken. 

Pm all right, Alva Mason gasped. He felt triumph. 
Made it! 

Then, in the damp, one minute, two, three minutes 
in the grave, the old pains came back and terrible 
tiredness; Alva realized once more that he had come 
to die. He went to work on it. 

First, Pll pray some. He prayed, mentioning Kate 
and the hope of seeing her soon, and suggesting that 
someone be sent to get the tomatoes before the 
weeds choked them. 

Now I'll slow myself down. He did this by breath- 
ing slower and slower and shallower, until he felt 
that his lungs were no longer functioning. He found 
this helped quiet his heart, too; the pounding slowed 
to a weak plodding. 

But how my legs hurt! They were bent and there 
was no way to ease them, no stretching or relaxing. 
Alva pushed his elbows out and tried to let them 
bear his weight. No respite came. 

Death, come here and lay me down to sleep. Stop 
my thinking. Make my blood be still. 

After a while Alva Mason dozed, and he dreamed 
about crawling into the niche at the back of the 
springhouse while his father called and called for 
him. He was small and angry and bitter, as he had 
just been whipped for leaving the chicken house door 
ajar all night, and he wouldn’t answer. Father drew 
closer and Alva crouched further back in the corner 
behind the milk cans, and their wetness covered him. 
He bent into an angry ball, expecting to be found 
and ready to leap out and run off ahead of Father, 
who now was worried and apologetic. He heard Al- 
vie! Alvie! Alvie! and the sound of his name was 
hateful. He wanted to die in the springhouse and let 
his father find his body there, cold and wet and un- 
defeated. 

Then he woke up, and immediately he was aware 
that he was alive and old and the voice of his father 
was a phantom unheard in half a century. 

Well, said Alva, damn it to hell, what am I going 
to do now? 

He began an inventory of things and parts. Legs, 
painful. Heart, beating away. Arms, OK now that 
I’ve undoubled them. Head, scraped but that’s all. 
Guts—hungry. 

That’s awful, Alva moaned. I didn’t ever expect to 
get hungry. 

He waited as long as he could, and then he had to 
admit it. I’m just not going to die yet. He moaned 
again. 

Would you look at that. Pm buried and I’m not go- 
ing to die. Got my tombstone in a candy jar and my 
dust in a hole in the ground and I’m hungry. Oh, 
damn it. 

He looked up and reached up and his fingers 
touched the rim of the hole he’d dug, but he couldn’t 
touch grass. He stretched, but he couldn’t bend his 
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fingers and get a grip. Above he saw the sky divided; 
half was blue, and half was darkened by the sagging 
hammock of dirt he’d built, and the arc of sunlight 
reaching down the hole was shallow. The sun was off 
toward the West. What time was it? 

Alva, how long was I asleep? I don’t know. Alva, 
have I been dead and buried and is this judgment 
time? No, hell no! I was asleep. How long? Perhaps 
an hour, maybe just a minute. Maybe it’s getting on 
toward four o’clock. 

God, said Alva, this is no way to take an old man. 
I wanted to die by myself. Don’t scare me. No tricks. 
He said these things despairingly. 

But there was nothing for him to do now except 
get out, and Alva began thinking about how he’d do 
it. This was new; he’d only planned dying. 

First he tried to dig his toes into the side of the 
hole so that he could inch upward, but the earth was 
tamped and pounded and too firm. He could take 
only a half-step and then fall back; he did this over 
and over. 

Then he stopped and thought, and systematically 
went through his pockets hoping he’d find his knife. 
He had a box of matches and a pencil, nothing more. 
He pulled his belt off, arduously, and tried to dig a 
toehold with the buckle. It was thin, and after ten 
painful minutes he realized that he was not 
succeeding. 

I am going to feel the weight of the explosion for 
only a second. Probably I'll never hear it. I'll get 
squashed down, and the earth will fall. Any second. 
He felt like crying again, but didn’t. 

Underfoot Alva felt the candy jar, square and 
hard; it was between his heels, and he had been step- 
ping around it. It was like a rock; a rock against dirt. 

Bending his head forward, pulling back his body, 
Alva could see it, and tentatively he pushed at the jar 
with one foot. He turned it with a toe so that it was 
upright on the floor of the hole, and then he brought 
down his heel on the lid, as hard as he was able, 
grunting, forcing the beveled lid tighter into the jar. 
He stomped and stomped again, and on the third 
time the glass shattered. Alva stood with broken glass 
around his feet. 

Now he bent as far as he could, thrusting one hand 
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down between his knees into the narrowness of the 
hole, straining against its sides, feeling, and two fin- 
gers found a shard of glass and seized it. He gripped 
tight and pulled up and it cut his fingertips, but now 
he had it, and it was a large, heavy, marvelously 
sharp piece, a glass tool that could cut rapidly and 
easily. 

Alva dug a groove for one foot, and above it a sec- 
ond one, and then a third. He cut steps, and when he 
had made four he pushed the raw glass into the earth 
in front of him so that it couldn’t fall back. Then, 
cautiously, he stepped and slid upward, pushing his 
back against dirt, prying and grunting until his head 
and then his arms and then half of him, to the waist, 
were above ground. He flopped onto the grass, 
puffing, and pushed on until he knew he would not 
fall back. 

The sun was hot. Alva felt its strength. It gave him 
strength. 

He crawled and then was free of the hole, an old 
dirt-streaked porcupine bleeding, heaving, a bony 
old man with tear stains going down into his beard. 
He looked at the clock. It was almost two. 

Alva rolled onto his back and for a long time he 
looked, and his mind said nothing. The world was si- 
lent and motionless and without glare or luster, and 
only the clock hand crept on, minutes descending, 
time disappearing. 

But he heard a bird, and black ants began climb- 
ing on his hand, running frantically between his fin- 
gers, and he heard the flat mechanical ticking of the 
clock, and he had to get up. After he had done this 
and his sore hands were moving easily again, Alva 
carefully pushed the wires of the exploder apart and 
eased the cap from the dynamite. He kept the kit in- 
tact and carried it, like a tray, back to the house. 

I'm going to get sick if I don’t eat something. PI 
make some soup and then I’ll wash up good and go 
to bed. 

From the end of the porch he looked up toward 
the top of Ten Pole Mountain. 

I don’t think I could have had a better place to 
live, said Alva Mason, if I had searched all over the 
world. This place is going to be here forever. 

Now he felt pretty good. O 
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THE JUDGE 
WHO 
TRIED HARDE 





by George V. Higgins 





When “Maximum John” Sirica confronts the friends 
of Richard Nixon, and accomplices, there 

begins a melodrama that will come to be recorded 
as the Undoing of a President. 


1 


arl J. Silbert, then thirty-six, had not 
lived a sheltered life. Twelve years a federal 
prosecutor in one guise or other, he had built 
upon his Exeter and Harvard education an 
attitude which left civility of manner and 
toughness of mind nicely balanced in a realistic 
cynicism about human nature. That cynicism 
was rarely disappointed. 

As principal Assistant United States Attorney for the 
District of Columbia, he applied energetically the no- 
knock and preventive detention clauses which he had 
helped to insert in the 1971 D.C. Crime Bill. His 
experiences of criminal violence and trickiness were 
more on his mind than ACLU constitutional arguments 
bottomed on the brotherhood of man. Earl Silbert 
knew that felons flush the heroin away as the 
cops arrive politely with their warrants, and he 
knew that vicious bastards out on bail will shoot 
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another druggist while awaiting trial on charges of 
robbing the first. He lived in a nice town house 
made of brick and painted white, in southwest 
Washington, where the children are sunned in 
their carriages by day, and the adults come home 
at night with enough milk and beer and cigarettes 
to last until morning, because predatory men 
emerge after dark from the slums unrenewed 
nearby and prowl around the town houses with 
knives and blunt instruments. Silbert went to work 
early and he got home late, for there is enough 
crime in Washington to keep one hundred and 
fifty prosecutors overworked in the U.S. Attorney’s 
office, trying to imprison enough predators to di- 
minish their inexhaustible legions. For Earl Silbert 
it was an exhilarating job, despite the fact that he 
was functioning in a system that could not, by its 
nature, succeed in its purposes. He knew it, and 
when he thought about it, he grew frustrated. He 
was a realist. It did not occur to him that he might 
have become too trusting. 


ohn N. Mitchell, fifty-nine, experienced the 

violent side of life only during World War 

II. A Fordham graduate, he went to work in 

1938 for the New York law firm of Caldwell 

& Raymond while still attending Fordham Law 

School at night: “I could work during the day and 

use my time better that way.” In the Navy he 

commanded the torpedo boat squadron that in- 

cluded John F. Kennedy’s PT 109. After the war 

he went back to Caldwell, Trimble & Mitchell, as 
a partner. 

John Mitchell was a specialist in the legal as- 
pects of floating municipal bonds. That is a very 
quiet kind of legal practice. Municipal bonds, rated 
by Moody’s, and Standard & Poor, return rates of 
interest which are governed by market conditions. 
Their placement returns standard fees to the law- 
yer that places them. In the abstract, it is difficult 
to perceive why one municipal-bond lawyer gets 
business and another does not. Municipal-bond 
lawyers who get business make prodigious amounts 
of money. 

In 1967, Caldwell, Trimble & Mitchell merged 
with Mudge, Rose & Guthrie, by then known as 
Nixon, Mudge, Rose & Guthrie. 


George V. Higgins has written three novels, 

The Friends of Eddie Coyle (now a movie), The Digger's 
Game, and Cogan’s Trade. A lawyer, he served as 

an Assistant U.S. Attorney in Massachusetts 

before undertaking assignment to report on Watergate 
for The Atlantic. 
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n 1962, probably too soon after the punishment 
of the 1960 campaign, certainly before the 
seething anger of the loss, and the manner of 
it, had subsided, Richard M. Nixon went back 

to California and tackled Pat Brown. He had not 
changed his style. H. (Harry) R. (Robbins) Halde- 
man was on leave again from his vice presidency 
of the advertising firm of J. Walter Thompson and 
his job as manager of its Los Angeles staff. He la- 
bored in Nixon’s 1962 campaign for governor of 
California in ways that the California Supreme 
Court, on November 4, 1964, found tricky and 
dirty. Indeed, Haldeman was found to have falsi- 
fied his statements about the affair when he gave 
his deposition about it. And Nixon, gambling that 
he would win because a former congressman, sena- 
tor, vice president, and presidential nominee— 
moral titleholder of the presidency itself, he 
thought—ought to win the minor prize of the gov- 
ernorship of California, lost. 

It was a bad loss. It was probably worse for him 
than 1960 had been, and 1960 had been bad 
enough. Kennedy was, to Nixon, all flash and no 
preparation. Everything had been given to him. He 
had earned nothing. He was rich. He chased 
women, and women chased him. He rode around 
West Palm Beach in a white Continental convert- 
ible with his sunglasses up on his goddamned 
hairdo, and he smiled, and he never had to kiss 
Ike’s ass. All he ever was was lucky. He did not 
deserve what he had gotten. He got it by smiling, 
and being funny, and beguiling the dumb sons of 
bitches in the press into helping him to mislead 
the people whom he had not served. He distracted 
them from the solid merit of the man who had 
worked, worked his way up from Whittier. And 
then, when the magic spell was not quite complete 
enough to razzle-dazzle victory all by itself, he 
went the rest of the way, Nixon thought, and he 
stole it. John F. Kennedy drove politicians nuts; he 
did the same things they did, and made it look 
easy, and Harry Truman, who despised Ike for rea- 
sons that greatly resembled the resentment which 
party loyalty forbade him to express about JFK, 
got only a little of it out when he told Merle 
Miller that Kennedy had swiped the nomination 
by purchasing West Virginia. Later, LBJ regarded 
Bobby Kennedy with the kind of vigilance that an 
eighty-year-old virgin would fix upon a rapist. 
And in 1972 Richard Nixon scoffed at predictions 
that Ed Muskie or George McGovern would be 
nominated to run against him; he knew what 
Larry O’Brien and the rest of them were up to: 
when they got to Miami Beach they were going to 
put three quick moves on the field and hand the- 
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nomination to Teddy. When Teddy Kennedy said 
he didn’t want it, and wouldn’t take it, and had no 
intention of even going to the convention until af- 
ter somebody else was nominated, Nixon did not 
believe him. But he was President then, and 
maybe he could have somebody do something 
about it. 

In 1962 he wasn’t anything but broke. Nearly 
fifty, he had spent his adult life in politics, living 
on salaries which John N. Mitchell would have 
deemed barely adequate as fees. Sufficient to 
maintain life in that era of comparatively modest 
inflation, those wages did not provide enough sur- 
plus for the convenient accumulation of a sub- 
stantial estate. His net worth was then reported at 
approximately $60,000. The limousines and the air- 
craft, the comfortable offices and attentive staffs 
which he had enjoyed were provided by the gov- 
ernment, and when he lost the first time, the salary 
ended and the perquisites passed to his conquerors. 
In 1962, after the bungled comeback attempt, all 
that remained to him was his ticket to practice law, 
and the speculative currency of his former celebrity 
as a politician. 

As much as any man, Mitchell made Nixon rich. 
Well, perhaps not rich, although his share of firm 
profits was calculated in the neighborhood of 
$250,000 a year. Solvent, maybe. Well-to-do; 
enough so that the nagging fear of ending up not 
only a loser but broke was exorcised, leaving him 
free to attend to repair of the psychological dam- 
age from the 1962 loss. For his assistance, John 
Mitchell was rewarded with that position of trust— 
Sole Confidant, or Silent Partner—which Nixon has 
seldom given to more than one associate at any 
point in time. And never for long, either; he uses 
them up. 

John N. Mitchell didn’t know that. Feral in his 
grasp of the main chance, he nonetheless thought 
there was such a thing as loyalty, even, or espe- 
cially, among loners. He thought it was loyalty that 
inspired Richard Nixon to designate him Attorney 
General of the United States, and he knew loyalty 
was one of the reasons he took the job, after deny- 
ing he would go to Washington with Nixon. 

On January 14, 1969, Mitchell appeared for con- 
firmation hearings before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Senator Philip A. Hart of Michigan 
was concerned about Mitchell’s views on electronic 
surveillance; Hart thought Ramsey Clark’s abhor- 
rence of bugs had made him “a superb Attorney 
General.” Lyndon Johnson, who appointed Clark, 
was at best equivocal about his AG. Visiting Chi- 
cago briefly one night while he and Clark were in 
office, LBJ invited the U.S. Attorney for the North- 
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ern District of Illinois to come aboard Air Force 
One for a drink. He said he didn’t know how the 
hell a man was supposed to run the country on 
Fresca (doctors’ orders), and then he asked the 
prosecutor, new to his office, what he thought of 
Ramsey Clark. The prosecutor waffled. 

“Tom,” the President said of Clark’s father, re- 
tired from the Supreme Court to éase his son’s 
way, “Tom’s an old friend of mine. And Ramsey, 
Ramsey’s a nice boy, a fine boy. But he’s as soft as 
shit.” 

Clark was an issue in Nixon’s 1968 campaign. 
The Republican candidate had promised a tough- 
minded prosecutor as Attorney General. 

“Senator,” John Mitchell said to Hart, “I believe 
that I can point out one difference [of opinion with 
his predecessor] that has been discussed here this 
morning, and that is perhaps the extent to which 
electronic surveillance may be used, particularly in 
the area of organized crime.” 

The area of organized crime is dimly lit terri- 
tory, for decades believed populated chiefly by the 
Mafia. But Joseph Colombo’s Italian-American 
Civil Rights League had come a long way toward 
overcoming segregation, at least in the language of 
politics, with its argument that the word “Mafia” 
implies an ethnic monopoly on systematic criminal 
behavior which does not in fact exist. John Mitch- 
ell directed his employees at the United States De- 
partment of Justice, and the Assistant U.S. Attor- 
neys who served at his pleasure in the nation’s 
ninety-four districts, to call the Mob “organized 
crime.” At the time we thought he was talking 
about hoods. 


n January 27, 1972, Gordon Liddy met 

with the Attorney General in his impos- 

ing office at Justice and commended to 

him additional prospects for inclusion in 
“the area of organized crime.” He did it by impli- 
cation, probably unintentionally. Soliciting $1 mil- 
lion to finance kidnappings of radical leaders, and 
to transport women in interstate commerce for the 
purpose of prostitution and debauchery, Liddy also 
had it in mind to use, and to procure other per- 
sons to use and endeavor to use, electronic, me- 
chanical, and other devices, to intercept wire and 
oral communications, all in violation of Title 18, 
United States Code, Sections 1201, 2421, and 2518. 
The organization targeted for this proposal was the 
Democratic National Committee and its under- 
lings, associates, and fellow travelers, bent upon 
the sinister purpose of nominating a presidential 
candidate threatening to the recipient of John N. 
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Mitchell pronounced himself, if not shocked and appalled 
by Liddy’s behavior, at least strongly disapproving. 
Anyone could have seen that it would be “unproductive.” 


Mitchell’s loyalty. Attorney General Mitchell re- 
jected Liddy’s plan; he thought it was too ex- 
pensive. 

Later he called the enterprise “unproductive.” 
John Mitchell uses that word to suggest reserva- 
tions about the strategic and tactical aspects of 
proposals which less worldly souls might find pro- 
foundly outrageous on moral, ethical, and legal 
grounds. Such as, for example, clandestine ap- 
proaches to Judge Charles R. Richey of the United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia, 
trial judge of the civil litigation brought against 
the Committee to Re-Elect the President by the 
Democratic National Committee. Mitchell applied 
that word to Liddy’s felonious solicitations while 
recounting them before the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Presidential Campaign Activities. Driving 
the pin of his watch strap buckle into the quick 
beneath his thumbnail in lieu of gnashing his 
teeth, he spoke from hindsight. For now he was 
under criminal indictment, and his politics were 
out in the open. They were not what Hubert Hum- 
phrey once called “the politics of joy.” Mitchell 
was by 1973 revealed as a man whose concept of 
organized crime was far-ranging enough to include 
millions of citizens whose potential offense was 
that they were Democrats, or might turn out to be 
if Senator Edward M. Kennedy were dangled se- 
ductively before them as a nominee for President 
of the United States. Mitchell was in a rage in 
1973, as he had not discernibly been the previous 
summer when he used that word—“unproductive”— 
in privacy to describe his response to the Liddy 
plan. In his wrath he did not see that he had 
vastly misconceived the claims of loyalty. Rather, 
he felt his loyalty as Presidential Confidant had 
been maliciously misconstrued. Darkly he per- 
mitted himself to wonder if there might not be a 
plot afoot to inveigle even Nixon into repudiating 
him; he thought they might be setting him up to 
take the fall. “They” were Haldeman, John Ehr- 
lichman, and Charles Colson. He was right. They 
were. 

Back in the summer of 1972, Mitchell did not 
envision betrayal by his President’s other minions. 
Moving party to an agreement to offer not a word 
that might damage the President’s chances of 
reelection, joined by numerous men in impressive 
places who feared erosion of Nixon’s support—they 
feared that while broad, it was shallow—he dis- 
guised his purposes with a cooperativeness that 
was very nearly affable. By contrast, Maurice 
Stans, former Secretary of Commerce, Chairman of 
the Finance Committee to Re-Elect the President, 
and member of the Accounting Hall of Fame, in- 


sisted upon deference to his eminence. He threw a 
tantrum at the idea of being jostled about by a 
grand jury appearance in the first months of Earl 
Silbert’s Watergate investigation. It worked, and 
Stans was interviewed in Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Henry Petersen’s office. But citizen Mitchell— 
out of Justice, out of CREEP-—traveled docilely 
from his New York apartment to the Watergate 
grand jury room in Washington in the summer of 
1972, waiving the courtesies Stans demanded and 
displaying his continuing loyalty with a humility as 
false as it was disarming. That worked, too. 

Earl Silbert put the questions. He asked John 
Mitchell about Gordon Liddy and Howard Hunt 
and Jeb Magruder and Herbert Porter and Hugh 
Sloan, and all the money that had gone to James 
McCord and his Cuban-American assistants. 
Mitchell answered politely, quashing expectations 
that he would prove as intractable a witness as he 
had been severe in his calls for law and order. 

Mitchell took an oath and he kept a third of it. 
He told the truth, but he did not tell the whole 
truth, and he did not restrict himself to narration 
of only the truth, but, willfully and contrary to his 
oath, stated and subscribed material matters which 
he did not believe to be true. The reason was that 
the election was yet to come and, as he told the Sen- 
ate committee, “we weren’t volunteering any infor- 
mation.” He testified in violation of Title 18, United 
States Code, Section 1621. He committed perjury. 

John Mitchell told Earl Silbert and the grand 
jury that his first inkling of Liddy’s frolicsome ap- 
proach to politics reached him in the middle of the 
morning of June 17, 1972, when someone in his 
party at the Beverly Hills Hotel relayed a radio 
news item about five burglars who had been 
caught in the Democratic National Committee 
headquarters in the Watergate Office Building. Be- 
fore June 17, Mitchell said under oath, he had no 
knowledge whatsoever about Liddy’s fantasies. 
This would have been true if he had not presided 
at the first meeting to discuss Liddy’s venture, par- 
ticipated in a second meeting, when Liddy cut the 
price tag to $500,000, and a third, when the figure 
was reduced to $250,000. Mitchell pronounced 
himself, if not shocked and appalled by Liddy’s 
behavior, at least strongly disapproving of it. He 
would never have sanctioned such a scheme, he as- 
sured the grand jury and Earl Silbert in two ap- 
pearances as a witness; anyone could have seen 
that it would be “unproductive.” 

That word was the only one that disturbed Sil- 
bert in receiving Mitchell’s testimony. It seemed in- 
appropriate. The disturbance was fleeting. “I never 
dreamed,” he said later, “it never occurred to me 


that a former Attorney General of the United 
States would lie to the grand jury.” 
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eorge Gordon Battle Liddy has adapted 

moderately well to life in the District of 

Columbia Jail. The former Assistant 

District Attorney of Dutchess County, 
New York, and Special Assistant for Organized 
Crime to the Secretary of the United States Trea- 
sury, is serving up to eighteen months for his con- 
temptuous refusal to tell what he knows to the 
Watergate grand jury. 

It didn’t start out as the Watergate grand jury. It 
was regularly constituted out of twenty-three Dis- 
trict residents drawn by lot to sit for six months or 
so, listen to evidence presented by Assistant U.S. 
Attorneys, and decide whether the evidence con- 
duced to probable cause to believe that a crime 
had been committed and that a named person or 
persons had committed it, and to do this hundreds 
of times, voting indictments in those cases in which 
at least thirteen of the grand jurors believed that 
U.S. Attorney Harold Titus and his Assistants had 
the bastards cold. There were several other grand 
juries sitting in the District of Columbia at the 
same time, on the same terms and with the same obli- 
gations. Earl Silbert, assigned to the Watergate case 
by Titus, chose the jury he chose because it was avail- 
able on the day he needed grand jury time. 

The life of the jury, as it is called, has twice 
been extended by Chief Judge John J. Sirica, upon 
certifications by the prosecutors and the grand ju- 
rors themselves that the usual six-month term 
would not suffice to get to the bottom of Water- 
gate. Liddy will serve his stretch of punishment for 
contempt of that grand jury, unless his conviction 
is reversed on appeal, until the grand jury com- 
pletes its term, now expected in June, or until he 
purges himself of his contempt by talking. 

“He was born thirty years too late.” The man 
who said that (there will follow several comments 
from “the man”; for precision’s sake it should be 
noted that “he” is actually four cops, three lawyers, 
four journalists, others) knows Liddy and, being 
able to distinguish between affection and approval, 
rather likes him. “He was born in the wrong coun- 
try. He should’ve been some kind of an assistant to 
Hitler. They keep pushing him to talk. Liddy’s 
never going to talk. The first thing that anybody 
has to learn about Liddy is that he’s consistent. He 
never did a one-eighty [a turnaround] on anything 
in his life.” 


From time to time now, Liddy draws upon his 
background as a prosecutor—and, before that, spe- 
cial agent of the FBI—to help an illiterate fellow 
inmate prepare a petition for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, or a motion to reconsider sentence. Occasion- 
ally the Deputy U.S. Marshals pick him up, on a 
writ of habeas corpus directing them to produce 
the body of G. Gordon Liddy before one or an- 
other congressional committee, in order that he 
may give testimony upon matters there pending, or 
before one or another court, in order that he may 
answer to charges returned against him. Before the 
committees he refuses to testify, and thus subjects 
himself to further citations of contempt issued by 
the Congress, and more time to be served. Before 
the courts he pleads not guilty, informs the judge 
that he cannot afford to hire counsel to represent 
him, and declares his intention to try his own case. 
He knows that if he loses he will get more time to 
be served. When the Watergate grand jury finishes 
its work, he will be escorted out of the jail again 
by the marshals, to commence serving six years 
and eight months to twenty years for managing 
and supervising the burglary and bugging of the 
DNC. 

Thirty-eight when he went to Treasury in 1969, 
Liddy was forty-two when Judge “Maximum John” 
Sirica stated his hope that Liddy would do, at the 
least, almost seven years. (As the world now 
knows, Sirica is a heavy sentencer.) Once he begins 
that sentence, in the maximum security federal 
penitentiary at Atlanta, or at Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, or (as Sirica generously agreed to recom- 
mend to the Bureau of Prisons) at the medium se- 
curity Federal Correctional Institution at Danbury, 
Connecticut, he will accumulate good time at the 
rate of eight days per month of tractable behavior, 
toward service of twenty-seven months needed for 
consideration for parole. He can earn excellent 
good time, if, for example, he is lucky enough to 
be present when a guard has a seizure and he has 
the wit to resuscitate him, and meritorious good 
time at the rate of two days a month of diligence 
in the prison industries. Some time in 1975, around 
his forty-fifth birthday, disbarred, punished, and 
broke, he may be considered for release into the 
society whose governmental systems he misunder- 
stood so gravely. “And he won’t talk then, either,” 
the man said. “All this’s done is convince him he 
was right all along.” 

What made Liddy think he was right, what got 
him into this terrible trouble, was the ostensible 
hospitality of the Nixon inner circle to views which 
had been deemed eccentric at worst and harmlessly 
aberrant at best to those who had employed him 
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Liddy’s six-eight to twenty sentence was the 


eyeball in the saucer. 


previously. In the mid-1960s Liddy was encouraged 
to resign from the FBI; people worried about what 
he might do in the field. Then, as a local prose- 
cutor in Dutchess County, N.Y., he was colorful, to 
say the least, firing a gun in court and smashing a 
two-by-four on the rail of the jury box in another 
case. He got lots of ink, going on raids and gener- 
ally getting in the way of his investigators. In 1968 
he ran for the Republican congressional nomi- 
nation in his upstate New York district, taking the 
law-and-order issue to the boundaries of hysteria. 
He lost to Hamilton Fish, Jr., but was named the 
Conservative Party candidate. Fish and his friends 
worked out a deal with him: don’t campaign (indeed, 
lend a hand to Nixon’s election), and we'll help you 
get a job in Washington in the new Administration. 
Liddy’s name remained on the ballot under state 
law, and he drew a respectable vote, but Fish beat 
his Democratic opponent, narrowly. So it was 
that Liddy went to the Treasury Department, 
where he ramrodded Operation Intercept, the di- 
sastrous anti-marihuana blockade of the Mexican 
border, intended to bludgeon the Mexican govern- 
ment into stamping out production of the weed by 
fouling up tourist and itinerant-labor traffic at cus- 
toms gates. He went over to the National Rifle As- 
sociation and made a speech against gun con- 
trol, vociferously contradicting Treasury’s position. 
That didn’t make him unwelcome at the Com- 
mittee to Re-Elect the President. There Liddy 
found Jeb Magruder pliant and open to in- 
timidation (though they subsequently fell out). At 
the White House, Charles W. Colson ran a hard- 
nosed cell in the special counsel’s office and helped 
nudge Magruder. Nobody at the Finance Com- 
mittee to Re-Elect the President (where Liddy went 
after his problems with Magruder led him to 
threaten to kill that gentleman) took very much in- 
terest at all in him. In January, 1972, the Attorney 
General, John N. Mitchell, thus became, without 
his knowledge, the only obstacle between Liddy 
and the accomplishment of Liddy’s crackpot plans. 
Perceiving nothing wrong in what Liddy had in 
mind, Mitchell also failed to check him. 

“Liddy was way ahead of Silbert,” the man said. 
“If you really looked at that case, at the people 
who were involved in it, there were only two of 
them that really started off at the same place, went 
into that courtroom and actually knew what was 
going on, right from the beginning. One of them 
was Sirica and the other one was Liddy, and Liddy 
actually knew more than Sirica did. Sirica told 
Maroulis [Liddy’s attorney] one day, he was glad 
to see him getting some good advice from his 
client, ‘the former attorney.’ And Maroulis started 
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screeching about the implication that Liddy’d been 
disbarred, and the Judge sort of apologized, and 
Liddy sat there and grinned. 

“Maybe he’s stupid,” the man said. “In his own 
sweet way, he’s maybe a thoroughly stupid man. 
Look at what he’s doing: Sirica hit him with seven 
years on the bottom. There probably isn’t another 
guy in the United States doing that kind of time 
for a first offense B and E, unless it’s some black 
guy in Alabama that did it so he could rape a 
white woman. Now, why do you think that is?” 

“The Court,” Sirica said, “has also considered 
the purposes to be served by imposing sentences in 
this case.” Then he said that rehabilitation wasn’t 
one of them, and neither was reprisal. What he 
was looking for was “a just punishment for the 
grave offenses committed, and toward the deterrent 
effect the sentences might have on other potential 
offenders.” Daniel Ellsberg was prosecuted with 
such a fury because his behavior was seen to 
threaten fragile diplomatic transactions and be- 
cause, if it proved contagious, the ability of the 
government to do business could be crippled. That 
did not make his prosecution a good idea, but that 
was the reasoning which impelled it. Sirica was go- 
ing to lay the lash to Liddy and McCord because, 
in part, he abhorred their conduct, and rightly con- 
sidered that it ought to be discouraged. Then he 
asked them if they had any comments to make. 

“Nothing at all, Your Honor,” Liddy said. 

“What’s he going to say to him?” the man said. 
““Much obliged, Your Honor’? People were sup- 
posed to think he was getting that kind of time for 
not talking, that Sirica whacked him because he 
wanted to scare the other guys. They got condi- 
tionals [that is, provisional sentences], you notice, 
but Liddy’s was fat and final.” 

In Boston, some years back, there was a loan 
shark who complained that his trade was widely 
misunderstood. “You know,” he said, “you’re in 
this business because you want to help people. 
You want them to come to you, to be able to 
come to you when they’re in trouble and they 
need money. But you have to get the money back, 
they have to pay you back. You have to under- 
stand that. Because if they don’t pay you back, 
then pretty soon you can’t help people anymore. 
And then sometimes there’s a fellow”—he was very 
earnest about this, in his blue suit and his black 
shoes and his white socks—“that comes to you, and 
you help him, and then he doesn’t pay. So you go 
up to him and you take his eye and you pluck it 
out and you put it in a saucer and you show it to 
him, and then he pays you back, because he un- 
derstands. Then he understands. You understand, 


don’t you,” he said, and it was not a question. 

The conditionals were heavy, maximum terms 
which Sirica imposed upon Hunt and McCord and 
the Cuban-Americans, promising to review them 
after they had had an opportunity to talk to grand 
juries and inquisitive legislators. In the autumn of 
1973 Sirica was annoyed by criticism that he had 
distorted the purposes of punishment to his pur- 
pose of extracting the truth about Watergate. En 
route to the cover of Time as its Man of the Year, 
he divulged his belief that we would all be all 
right if we got the truth out. He cut back the pro- 
visional sentences, saying it should have been ap- 
parent that he never intended that Hunt and the 
Cubans do twenty or thirty years. But it wasn’t ap- 
parent; what was apparent was that they would do 
the full bit if they didn’t talk. And Liddy’s six- 
eight to twenty was the eyeball in the saucer for 
them. 

“He’s supposed to’ve picked Liddy because he 
knew Liddy’d never scare anyway,” the man said. 
“Take out the guy you’re not going to turn over 
anyway. But five would’ve done that. The seven to 
twenty was for getting Sirica pissed off, seven for 
doing it, thirteen more for doing it on purpose.” 

And after the customer looks in the saucer, the Shy- 
lock was asked, and he pays, what do you do then? 
“Well,” he said, “you give him the thing back.” 


he Liddys and the loan sharks of this world 

are great problems for the American theory 

of criminal justice. Its first premise is that it 

shall be invariably reactive; the cops are to 
wait patiently for the victim to call. The notion 
comes out of the Anglo-American experience 
which resisted the establishment of professional po- 
lice. Before Sir Robert Peel invented cops to patrol 
a nineteenth-century London teeming with anony- 
mous brigands, the laws were enforced by wit- 
nesses to crime, who raised the hue and cry. But 
society and commerce increased in sophistication, 
and villains in the new complexity obtained a fair 
chance to obtain anonymity by traveling, and to 
escape punishment by the same means. There was 
a lot of resistance to the idea of a standing con- 
stabulary, and the constables themselves raised the 
devil in Boston and New York when uniforms 
were proposed for them. We know that there are 
evil people in the world, but we don’t like it, and 
that split vision we express in part by restricting the 
work of cops to the capture of offenders. Our judi- 
cial system then takes over, and reassures suspects, 
reminding them that they are innocent until 
proven guilty, with that to be done only by means 


of evidence acquired by due process of law and 
sufficient to prove their offenses beyond a reason- 
able doubt. 

The rest of the world thinks we’re nuts. In Swit- 
zetrland a young American in court on drug 
charges asserted his constitutional right to refuse to 
give evidence against himself; the magistrate, who 
was a practical man and desired to know the 
whole story from the person likeliest to know it, 
advised him that the Bill of Rights does not run in 
Geneva and clapped him in irons until he should 
talk. In London, where we secured the raw materi- 
als for our system of justice, Lords of the Bench at 
the Old Bailey chide those who would suppress 
confessions of defendants with the firm reminder 
that they are not in America, where things might 
be done differently. And here, too, it’s often tough 
to be a cop, and always tough to be a victim; our 
system of law enforcement is so determinedly ide- 
alistic in formal terms that it is gravely inefficient 
in practice, and that can be frustrating, as it was to 
John Sirica. A conservative, the sour but realistic 
definition goes, is a liberal who’s been mugged. 

John Sirica’s daddy came here in a boat. This 
country, and its system, made John Sirica a judge. 
Gordon Liddy mugged the system, as far as John 
Sirica was concerned. That made him angry. The 
idealism of the system says it’s better if ninety-nine 
escape punishment, though guilty, than that one 
innocent be punished. The part about the innocent 
not getting punished goes down easily enough, but 
Sirica saw at least ninety-nine free on the street 
behind Liddy, and the price was too high for him. 
Wrathful, he refused to pay it, and for that he was 
lionized, an experience which he did not find dis- 
tasteful. 
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uagents, as FBI special agents are called in 

FBI written 302 reports, say it was 1966 

when recruits in training at Quantico for 

some reason ceased to visit the sixth floor 

of the FBI’s Ident Building down on Second Street 
in the District, usually at night—not part of the 
formal course of training, you understand—there to 
learn to manufacture lock picks and study the in- 
stallation of wiretaps and induction coils. That is 
not to say that there were no FBI bag jobs after 
1966, but the manpower trained to perform. them 
dwindled. Never rash, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver became ever more cautious as he aged, ever 
more protective of the seraphic public image he 
had so painstakingly fashioned for his Bureau and 
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himself in the course of forty years. He had a sure 
intuition of the public mind, and he shrank from 
the heat that would follow a bungled burglary. 
Thus when Hoover made his courtesy call, as one 
potentate to the other, upon President Nixon in 
1969, he carried two pieces of bad news, only one 
of which he delivered: he told the new President 
that his campaign had been bugged. And he crypt- 
ically failed to respond to Nixon’s instruction to 
discontinue such practices. He might have saved a 
lot of people a lot of trouble if he had confided 
that he had already done so, and would not, under 
any circumstances, revive them. 

There was the rub. “In 1970,” Haldeman told 
the Senate Select Committee on Presidential Cam- 
paign Activities, “the domestic security problem 
reached critical proportions as a wave of bombings 
and explosions, rioting and violence, demonstra- 
tions, arson, gun battles and other disruptive activ- 
ities took place across the country—on college cam- 
puses primarily—but also in other areas.” 

From a legitimate concern about the degenera- 
tion of dissension into anarchy, the Nixon Admin- 
istration proceeded into something very like 
hysteria. Tom Charles Huston, the White House 
staff assistant who shuttled between Ehrlichman 
and Haldeman, reporting on such problems, told 
Haldeman he was “talking about the future of this 
country, for surely domestic violence and disorder 
threaten the very fabric of our society.” Huston, 
advocating “surreptitious entry” and bugging be- 
cause they are cheap (which is true) and efficient 
(also true), rose above constitutional principle on the 
wings of the argument from necessity, propelled by 
the knowledge, which he had gained from his ser- 
vice in Army Intelligence, that domestic espionage 
is eminently feasible. Huston thought the way that 
Liddy was prepared to act, and wrote it down as a 
plan of action. “Mr. Huston,” Haldeman said, 
“was notified by a memorandum from me of the 
approval of the President.” Only Hoover prevented 
the formal implementation of Huston’s view that 
the times and the circumstances demanded an ag- 
gressiveness of investigation and prosecution which 
the American law enforcement system was con- 
structed to preclude. 
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arl Silbert drove a blue Plymouth compact 
to work, with an infant seat in the back 
and the rugs littered with the detritus of 
family transportation. Even in warm 
weather it started with some hesitation, but there 
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was nothing serious that anyone could do to the 
exterior in the tight quarters of the assigned-space 
parking lot at the District courthouse, and he was 
used to it. He was used to it in the same way that 
he was accustomed to the balkiness of the criminal 
justice system, and while he might have preferred, 
and could have afforded, a more efficient car, he 
was resigned to the conditions which made the 
Plymouth preferable to something better, because 
they were conditions about which he could do 
nothing. At least within the rules, and that is the 
only territory where Silbert permitted himself to 
range. 

What Liddy got “really wasn’t much of a trial, 
you know,” the man said. “It was more like an In- 
quisition. If you gave, say, Daniel Ellsberg, that 
kind of trial, the whole faculty at the Yale Law 
School’d be down carrying signs in front of the 
White House. Sirica decided he was going to try 
that case himself, and I don’t mean he. just called 
his own number when the indictment came in. 
John Sirica decided he was going to try that case 
himself, give those fellows a fair trial, if they were 
going to insist on one, and then hang them, was 
the attitude he had.” 

A trial is not, properly, an investigation. It is a 
ritual. In most criminal cases, it should never be 
necessary to go to trial. The evidence of guilt, in 
prospect, should be so overwhelming that the de- 
fendant can elect, in good sense, only to throw in 
the sponge. The Liddy case belonged in that ma- 
jority of cases. Liddy, Hunt, McCord, Barker, Gon- 
zalez, Martinez, Sturgis: each should have had the 
case called for Change Of Plea rather than go to 
trial. They had been caught in the act. Silbert had 
drawn his indictment with shrewd parsimony of his 
evidence, charging only those offenses which could 
be proved beyond a reasonable doubt. There was 
nothing to try. “I’m going down there,” Gerry 
Alch said in Boston before the trial of his client, 
James W. McCord, Jr., “and I’m going to keep my 
mouth shut.” That is not the way that Gerry Alch, 
the hair which frames his face yellowed by the 
overflow of applications of synthetic tanning lo- 
tions, wins the cases that he wins. 

Silbert tried to belt the cases out—to get the de- 
fendants to plead guilty. He spent the whole sum- 
mer, while John Mitchell and the others were lying 
to him plausibly, trying to avoid that needless trial. 

In cases involving multiple defendants, standard 
prosecuting procedure calls for private negotiation 
between the Assistant U.S. Attorney and each de- 
fense lawyer, until one of the defendants caves in 
and pleads guilty in exchange for a recommenda- 
tion of leniency in sentencing, conditioned upon 


The maintenance of a conspiracy depends upon convergence 
of the interests of the conspirators. When the interests of 
some diverge from the interests of the rest, people 

start talking, and then people start going to jail. 


testifying for the prosecution against his co-defen- 
dants. The practice is that the first to crack gets 
the only deal. The rest, firmly hooked, may plead 
a hopeless case if they choose, but get no consid- 
eration for their tractability unless they can make 
somebody new—that is, turn a suspect into a de- 
fendant. The pressure upon them to waive trial 
comes from the judge, who is assumed—correctly, 
in most instances—to prefer cop-outs to useless 
trials, and to sentence less harshly the fellow who 
does the right thing. Judges are reticent about this 
practice, because, in its idealism, our legal system 
says that there shall be no additional penalty im- 
posed for claiming the constitutional right to a 
trial. At the same time they indulge in it because 
the system’s idealism doesn’t take into account the 
fact that the order erected upon it would break 
down if everyone insisted upon that privilege. 

Silbert was under stern pressure himself to ferret 
out all parties to the Watergate break-in. The pres- 
sure came from precisely that sector of the com- 
munity ordinarily most vigilant about the rights of 
the ninety-nine guilty: the liberal press and the 
people who read it. By the close of business on 
July 6, 1972, he had seven birds in hand. McCord 
and the four Cubans had been caught, stupefied, 
in the DNC headquarters, their pockets and lug- 
gage crammed with burglary tools and hundred- 
dollar bills. Hunt’s room and Liddy’s stuff had 
yielded other hundred-dollar bills, numerically se- 
quential with the burglars’ cash. Alfred C. Bald- 
win, the lookout who divided his attention between 
the break-in and the late show on television, had 
spilled his guts in an understandable desire to 
avoid jail. “We let him sit down out there in the 
corridor,” Silbert said, “and he thought about it, 
and then he came in. It took him over five hours, 
but he came in.” 

Liddy by any measure was the most formidable 
of the birds in hand. He was also a lawyer, and 
lawyers enmeshed in criminal investigations usually 
think about the threat to their livelihoods, not to 
mention their liberties, posed by conviction of fel- 
ony. Silbert therefore unloaded on Liddy’s attor- 
ney, confronting him with the profound hopeless- 
ness of Liddy’s position and pledging his best 
efforts to obtain life plus twenty on and after for 
Liddy if he refused to talk. Maroulis certainly 
communicated those sentiments to Liddy. Liddy 
refused to talk. At first Silbert was incredulous. By 
August l, he was convinced Liddy wouldn’t talk. 
He went to work on Hunt and McCord. Hunt had 
reason to believe that his lawyer was going to get 
him off; he stood fast and would not talk. McCord 
budged a little: when Silbert and his colleagues 


threatened to indict McCord’s wife as an accessory 
after the fact of the burglary, McCord saw to the 
delivery of the bugging transmitters and receivers 
to the U.S. Attorney’s Office. But he, too, refused 
to talk, and so did the Cubans. 

That brought Silbert and the other Assistant 
U.S. Attorneys assigned to assist him in the prose- 
cution, Seymour Glanzer and Donald Campbell, to 
the limit of stratagems permissible to extract guilty 
pleas and evidence from prospective defendants. 
Tactically, at least, the bind they had tried on 
McCord—the threat to his wife—had gone beyond 
the limit. Still they came up empty. On September 
15, 1972, the Watergate grand jury indicted Liddy, 
Hunt, McCord, Barker, Gonzalez, Martinez, and 
Sturgis. Silbert was perplexed. “I couldn’t under- 
stand it,” he said. “If they were going to have to 
plead, and they were, there should have been at 
least one of them who’d make a deal before he got 
indicted.” 

Perplexed, but not finished. A suspect intransi- 
gent under the pressure of the threat of jail occa- 
sionally proves more cooperative as a convicted de- 
fendant facing the fact of jail. The prosecuting 
team surmised that motives powerful enough to in- 
sure silence before indictment might erode between 
indictment and trial, and if not then, after trial 
and conviction. Silbert resignedly set about trying 
to break through, without any substantive notion 
of the enormity of what lay behind the silence. 


he maintenance of a conspiracy depends 

upon convergence of the interests of the 

conspirators. When the interests of some di- 

verge from the interests of the rest, people 
start talking, and then people start going to jail. In 
simple terms, the prosecutor’s job is to hasten and 
worsen such divisions. He gets his leverage-on the 
conspiracy by applying constitutionally permissible 
force to the conspirators, one by one. During the 
summer those efforts failed because Liddy, ame- 
nable to his own assassination after the burglars 
were caught (he told Robert C. Mardian to desig- 
nate a corner where he should wait for the hit, and 
he would be there, and Mardian, sensibly but tar- 
dily, concluded that Liddy was some kind of nut), 
was a stand-up guy; because Hunt thought he had 
a legal defense; because McCord thought, with 
good reason, that he had the fix in; and because 
the Cubans, who didn’t know much of anything 
anyway, thought they had been working for the 
CIA. They failed also because the people who con- 
spired to have Liddy and the rest break into the 
Watergate had conspired among themselves, after- 
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“I think Liddy’s probably been right two or three times 
in his whole life, just like any other stopped clock,” 


the man said. 


wards, to volunteer nothing. Or, more formally, to 
obstruct justice by willfully endeavoring, by means 
of bribery, misrepresentation, intimidation, and 
force and threats thereof, to delay and prevent the 
communication of information relating to a viola- 
tion of criminal statutes of the United States, by 
any person, to a criminal investigator, in violation 
of Title 18, United States Code, Section 1510(a). 

Silbert’s experience was for the most part in the 
investigation and prosecution of comparatively un- 
sophisticated crimes. From law school he went to 
the Tax Division of the Department of Justice, 
spending four years on appeals of convictions of 
tax evasion cases. The facts in such cases are the 
petrified evidence introduced at trial; the lawyers 
on appeal are reduced to arguments about the law, 
and the defendant’s case is set in amber. In 1964 
he began five years in the U.S. Attorney’s Office in 
the District, where he was conditioned by its singu- 
larity among the ninety-four U.S. Attorney’s Of- 
fices in the United States. In other districts, a fed- 
eral prosecutor seldom encounters a murder case 
or a drugstore holdup, because such matters are 
handled by local and state prosecutors. But in the 
District of Columbia the U.S. Attorney runs the 
only game in town, and his Assistants lack the lei- 
sure to forage through the jurisdiction for secret 
crimes gone unreported because both criminal and 
victim are quite content with the results. 

In Silbert’s second tour over at Justice he worked 
in then Deputy Attorney General Richard 
Kleindienst’s office, on what amounted to a legisla- 
tive recapitulation of his first hitch as prosecutor. 
Then he went back to the U.S. Attorney’s Office, 
because, as he put it, “the D.C. Bill had passed 
and was going to have a significant impact on the 
U.S. Attorney’s Office. Implementing it was going 
to take a lot of work. They were generally familiar 
with it, but not specifically, so far as it would af- 
fect the office. I was involved with developing pol- 
icy guidelines on how to implement it. Trying to 
develop a consistent approach. There were so 
many changes all at one time.” 

That kind of background, coupled with Earl Sil- 
bert’s impressive abilities, made him, on June 18, 
1972, a logical choice as prosecutor for what then 
seemed to be a common burglary made uncom- 
mon by the identities of its victims—the Demo- 
cratic National Committee—and the peculiar char- 
acteristics of its perpetrators. Hidden, then, were 
the ramifications which made it a sophisticated 
white-collar crime. 

There is a significant difference between 
breaches of the peace and white-collar crimes, a 
difference conceded by Silbert’s chief Harold Titus 
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when he created a special unit in his office to deal 
with that kind of offense and put Seymour Glanzer 
in charge of it. A breach of the peace, no matter 
how atrocious, is complete when committed; the 
burglars take the color TV and screw. But a good 
fraud, committed upon a bank, brokerage house, 
or the taxpaying and usury-paying public, is never 
really complete. In the expectation of the crooks, it 
is temporally infinite. Frequently the victims are 
agreeable to the fraud; customers go to loan sharks 
because they can’t get credit from banks and will 
pay any price to get it. Then there are the mem- 
bers of the honest populace who don’t know 
they've been cheated, who pay higher taxes to 
cover the cost of bribes in government contracts, 
exorbitant utility rates fixed by energy companies, 
and bankers shut out of business by competitors il- 
legally blandishing investors with returns in excess 
of statutory limits. That kind of crime has to be 
ferreted out; it does not surface because a twenty- 
four-year-old private security guard spots tape on 
the locks of garage doors late at night in a high- 
rent office building. 

The ferreting is delicate work. To succeed, it de- 
mands initial and continuing recognition that the 
initiative never passes totally to the government, as 
it does when the burglars have finished and left 
with the goods, or when they are caught before 
they have finished. The objective for the investiga- 
tor of white-collar crime is to determine where the 
criminals were, and whether they left anything be- 
hind to show they did it, and how to prevent them 
from going back and getting it, and how to prove that 
they were there in the first place. The difference is the 
difference between an entirely offensive exercise, and 
one that is at least 50 percent defensive. 

When Harold Titus got help for his chief Assis- 
tant, Silbert, pulling Glanzer out of the white-col- 
lar unit and Campbell off supervision of District 
organized-crime investigations, he acknowledged 
the dimension of the Watergate burglary which 
was revealed when Alfred C. Baldwin turned 
around and tipped Liddy in, along with Hunt. 
That was fair enough, because it was as prompt as 
it could have been. It meant Titus recognized that 
the existence of additional defendants, two of 
them—Hunt and Liddy—placed fairly high in re- 
spectable circles, implied that one or more uniden- 
tified people might have had it in mind to balk the 
orderly processes of justice.- 

The number and the location of those anony- 
mous people were impossible to gauge. McCord, in 
the summer of 1972, was exchanging notes with an 
official high in Treasury, John J. Caulfield, and 
meeting him in dense shrubbery to receive assur- 
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ances that he need only call to get what he 
needed. The Cubans felt sure that what was always 
done for clandestine agents would be done for 
them. Hunt, before and after indictment, thought 
he had the case wired with a motion to suppress 
evidence that was sure to succeed. So did his law- 
yer, William O. Bittman, who (according to Hunt’s 
and Ulasewicz’s Senate testimony) was skulking 
around picking up cash fees on window ledges and 
in phone booths. The people who knew what Sil- 
bert needed to know were not going to tell, be- 
cause what they knew persuaded them that they 
needed to tell him nothing: he was helpless. And the 
people the suspects could have talked about were cov- 
ering the suspects before the grand jury by lying, and 
keeping them happy by paying them money. 

Silbert was patient. If things worked right, he 
would get convictions which not even the liberal 
faction on the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit would find reason to overturn. 
(They were always overturning “Maximum John.” 
Therefore, Silbert knew that to make his con- 
victions stick on appeal he would have to proceed 
carefully, making allowance for Judge Sirica’s ha- 
bitual preference for the prosecution’s case.) Then, 
with the birds firmly in hand, he would approach 
the defendants again, still within the rules of the 
idealistic system, and invite them to tell what they 
knew, in hope of leniency on sentencing. He didn’t 
think the system worked well, but he thought he 
could make it work as best it could, and that, he 
thought, was what he was supposed to do. 


5 


irica was far less trusting. “It was obvious,” 

the man who knew Liddy said. “You can’t 

hit a man with the maximum unless you 

get the jury to find him guilty first, and 
from the day that trial started, anybody who'd ever 
been in a courtroom in his life before knew that 
something like that was going to happen. It’s as if 
he said, ‘First we’re going to nail them, and then 
one of them’ll start talking, and then we’re going 
to find out what really went on in that damned of- 
fice building. So, let’s get started, all right? Now, 
Mister Foreman and members of the jury, these 
here defendants enjoy the presumption of in- 
nocence. That means you can’t convict them for a 
few days. We got these formalities to go through. 
But you just be patient, there, keep your shirts on, 
and we'll get right back to you.’ So, maybe Liddy 
was right. Maybe he didn’t have anything to lose, 
because it was all gone when he started. 
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“Til tell you what I think,” the man said. “I 
think Liddy’s probably been right two or three 
times in his whole life, just like any other stopped 
clock. And this was one of those times. He’s always 
had this attitude, the system’s just a story we tell 
to the people that aren’t running it, and they’re 
supposed to just mind their own business: and be- 
lieve it. And as long as they do that, they’re fine. 
But if they’re not running it, and they come 
around and start interfering with it, getting in the 
way, boy, then you’re going to find out what the 
real facts are, and you better watch your ass, be- 
cause that’s when all that due process stuff gets 
put up there on the shelf with the Easter Bunny.” 

Fascinating as the press, the public, and Sirica 
himself found the question of who put Liddy up to 
it, and where he got the money from, that issue 
was not before Sirica in the Liddy trial. Under the 
rules, he should not have messed with it. The pros- 
ecution—Silbert—had gone only this far: the defen- 
dants were accused of conspiracy, second-degree 
burglary, interception of wire communications, and 
interception of oral communications. There was a 
jury. Sirica’s job was to decide whether the govern- 
ment introduced evidence which, if taken in the 
light most favorable to the government, would 
warrant a reasonable man in finding, beyond a 
reasonable doubt, that the defendants were guilty 
of the charges against them. The jury was to de- 
cide whether in fact, as reasonable men and 
women, they so found. In some counties of Massa- 
chusetts today, the clerk admonishes juries in the 
Superior Courts with an instruction that Sirica himself 
might have kept in mind: “To this indictment the de- 
fendant has said that he is not guilty, and for his trial 
has put himself upon the country, which country you 
are, and you are sworn to try the issue. If he is guilty, 
you are to say so; if he is not guilty, you are to say so; 
and nothing more.” Sirica wanted something more. 

So did others; most of the country, it was later 
to seem, and with damned good reason, too. The 
problem was not with what was wanted (except, 
perhaps, for John Mitchell, and his ilk): the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. We 
are, after all, supposed to get that from our public 
officials, without resort to the rack and the wheel, 
which we are not supposed to resort to anyway, 
and public officials, of all people, ought not to 
drive us to such resort. The dilemma was in how 
to get what was wanted: the evidence, if any, that 
the system had been tampered with, distorted, and . 
debased, if it had been. And to get that evidence 
without tampering with the system, distorting or 
debasing it. 

“On January 11,” John Dean reminded the Senate 
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Haldeman’s and Ehrlichman’s foxy old lawyer, 
John J. Wilson, made mincemeat of Senator 


Sam every time they quarreled. 


Watergate Committee, “. . . the Senate Democrats 
formally voted that Senator Ervin would head the 
inquiry into the Watergate incident and related 
matters, and I must add, much to the displeasure 
of the White House.” On February 5, 1973, Sena- 
tor Ervin introduced his resolution to create the 
Senate Committee on Presidential Campaign Ac- 
tivities. That was six days after Judge Sirica’s jury 
convicted Liddy and McCord, who had watched 
Hunt and the Cubans plead guilty soon after the 
trial began, many days before. On February 7, 
1973, the 93rd Congress passed its 60th Resolution, 
creating the committee “to conduct an investiga- 
tion and study of the extent, if any, to which ille- 
gal, improper, or unethical activities were engaged 
in by any persons, acting individually or in combi- 
nation with others, in the presidential election of 
1972, or in any related campaign or canvass con- 
ducted by or in behalf of any person seeking nom- 
ination or election as the candidate of any political 
party for the office of President of the United 
States in such election. . . .” 

The committee was specifically instructed to de- 
termine whether new legislation was needed to 
deal with what it was investigating: burglary at the 
Watergate, bugging the DNC, filching and photo- 
graphing DNC papers, the transmission of stolen 
information, who thought the scheme up, who did 
it, who paid for it; whether there was hush money 
in the Liddy case; campaign sabotage, payments 
for acts of sabotage, incitement to sabotage; ex- 
tortionate fund-raising, deceptive reporting of 
funds raised, concealment of funds raised, destruc- 
tion of fund records; the commission of crimes and 
suchlike in the campaign. 

In fact, every item on the Senate’s target list for 
the Ervin Committee was illegal under federal law 
in 1970, when Tom Charles Huston thought it 
might be a good idea to infiltrate student organiza- 
tions, bug and bag-job the opposition. It was all il- 
legal in 1971, when John Caulfield’s comparatively 
modest Sandwedge Plan for intelligence gathering 
and campaign security was presented to Colson 
(this was before Caulfield got to Treasury, as Assis- 
tant Director for the Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms Division, which enforces the gun control laws 
of this country; he was there when he scuttled 
around in the shrubbery, meeting McCord and us- 
ing the code name Watson, engaged in the ob- 
struction of justice), and the way for Liddy’s Gem- 
stone Plan was prepared. Each of those species of 
behavior was punishable by law before Hunt and 
Liddy ever met. If the committee had followed 
Resolution 60 by its terms, and if it found (per- 
haps by consulting the Liddy trial transcript, where 
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most of the conduct in question had been proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt) that the posited be- 
havior had in fact occurred, it was unarguably em- 
powered to propose new laws, even though it can 
be argued that no new law would effectively pre- 
vent the likes of Liddy, et al from proceeding as 
they did in violation of existing law. And it may 
do so, too, if squabbling between Republicans and 
Democrats can stop long enough to permit the 
drafting and issuance of a report of any value. 

But need for new law or no need for new law, 
there is no such thing as a committee with nothing 
to do. Moreover, the Congress has the power and 
right to investigate what it wants to investigate. 
What the Senate wanted to know, what Sirica 
wanted to know, and, for that matter, what the 
people wanted to know, was, as Senator Howard 
Baker was inclined with tedious regularity—at 
whatever cost to a line of questioning that was de- 
veloping circumstantial evidence to precisely his 
point—to ask: “What did the President know, and 
when did he know it?” The committee found 
something to do, just as Judge Sirica found some- 
thing to occupy his mind while Silbert tried a case 
that it should not have been necessary to try in the 
first place. Just as the people who supervised 
Liddy and Hunt had found something for them to 
do when J. Edgar Hoover recoiled in repugnance 
from what they had in mind and said that what 
they wanted the FBI to do was illegal, dangerous, 
and likely to be mortally embarrassing. Tom 
Charles Huston scornfully summarized Hoover’s 
objections to his intelligence plan in a now famous 
White House memo: “If we do these things, the 
‘jackels [sic] of the press’ and the ACLU will find 
out. . .” and they did, too. And J. Edgar Hoover 
was right. 

“All Sirica did,” the man said, “was tell Liddy 
that he agreed with the way that Liddy did busi- 
ness. Not that he’d’ve gone out and hired a bunch 
of burglars if he was Counsel to the Committee to 
Re-Elect the President. Just that Liddy’d ignored 
the rules when he was trying to get the results he 
wanted, and now there were some results Sirica 
wanted, and it was in a court now, and not a cam- 
paign, and Sirica had the power and not Liddy. 

“That probably wasn’t what Sirica wanted to tell 
Liddy,” the man said, “nowhere near that. Sirica 
wanted to tell Liddy that this country made Sirica 
a judge, and you don’t screw around with a coun- 
try like that. But what Liddy thought was close: 
that your daddy named you after a friend of his 
that was in politics, and if you really loved your 
country, and you were ambitious, and you didn’t 
want bad things to happen to the country and you 
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wanted good things to happen to you, you went 
after dope fiends and traitors and guys like that 
with everything you had. And that was the way he 
always thought, and the way Sirica was acting, you 
couldn’t blame Liddy for not changing his mind. 
You lose, somebody else gets the power, and they 
unload on you, and if that happens, you take it. 


Like a man.” | 


ie 6 
Mhe Ervin Committee existed because the 
= Senate decreed it. The Senate decreed it 
| because the senators perceived that the 
| public demanded it. That demand was an- 
nounced by the press, with complete justice, and 
then celebrated by the press, with satisfaction. The 
members of the committee and their staff were 
acutely aware of the source of their mandate, and 
sought at most times to vindicate its issuance. 

It was this that governed the committee’s exer- 
cise of its actual warrant to choose its own mis- 
sion: a burning desire, which at times became 
pathetic, to do what the members and the staff be- 
lieved that the press wanted done. One morning 
the New York Times carried a piece by novelist 
Alan Lelchuk, all but canonizing Sam Ervin as 
“My Uncle Sam,” and Ervin responded to the 
fawning by spending the day in a veritable orgy of 
Bible-belting very nearly as corny as the Lelchuk 
item that provoked it. The committee proceeded 
on the notion that what the press (and, presum- 
ably—though there was no reliable way to be sure, 
then—the public which reads the press) wanted was 
somebody who could hang it on the President. The 
committee was right; when the public hearings be- 
gan, the press surged into the room with all the 
seemliness of a lynch mob. 

The trouble with that mission was the virtual 
certainty of its failure. The federal prosecutors, and 
the FBI special agents conducting the Watergate 
investigation under Angelo Lano of the Washing- 
ton field office, were professionals spending full 
time at their specialty—the investigation and prose- 
cution of criminal offenses—when the Casual 
Clothes Squad flabbergasted McCord and the Cu- 
bans in the DNC. U.S. Attorney Harold Titus, un- 


like Sam Ervin, was not obliged to fish his top as- — 


sistant out of the Georgetown University Law 
School, which is where Sam Dash was teaching 
when the committee went hunting for a chief 
counsel. Titus had his men in place. They worked 
offstage, not with the television cameras boring 
down the throats of the people they interviewed 


(although it was less private than they imagined, 
far less, because John Dean, L. Patrick Gray, and 
CREEP attorneys Kenneth W. Parkinson and Paul 
L. O’Brien were snooping on the investigation 
from June 19 on), and when Silbert put the bricks 
to McCord about the transmitter, he was not 
thinking about a vote on the Senate floor on 
whether to stop the bombing in Cambodia: he was 
thinking about McCord. Resolved to charge only 
what he would be able to prove, Silbert was con- 
sequently undistracted by what, if he had been a 
politician facing reelection problems, might have 
tempted him (as it plainly did Senator Lowell 
Weicker) to press witnesses for scandalous utter- 
ances, or to indulge in a tantrum, well timed for 
the six o’clock news, when all efforts to get some- 
thing sensational failed. The committee, by means 
of publicity and much huffing and puffing, went to 
work with the naive intention of squeezing out of 
people what had stayed inside them under the 
glowering stare of “Maximum John” and the 
threat of long terms in jail. Sh 

This assumed, of course, that there was some- 
body, somewhere, who could get the guy good. 
Not on the actual break-in; nobody seriously envi- 
sioned evidence that the President sat in on 
Liddy’s chart-talks about trollops traducing lecher- 
ous Democrats in lavishly appointed vessels swing- 
ing at anchor off the coast of Florida. The premise 
was that there was somebody who could be per- 
suaded to nail him on the initiation and manage- 
ment of the cover-up. Someone, in other words, 
who would confide to the nation how Richard M. 
Nixon had-blown smoke at Earl Silbert. A 

Fidelity to that premise was various. Ervin sat 
there, scowling, frowning, and working his mouth, 
so that one deduced that he wore false teeth that 
didn’t fit him right, but his press officer knocked 
that down: he explained to a receptive press corps 
that Ervin’s brain goes much faster than his 
mouth, and that’s why he moves his lips around 
his own teeth, even when he isn’t talking. Sam 
mostly contented himself with excoriating the wit- 
nesses for disrespect to the Constitution, which 
earned him renewal of his sobriquet as the Sen- 
ate’s finest constitutional lawyer, notwithstanding 
the fact that Haldeman’s and Ehrlichman’s foxy 
old lawyer, John J. Wilson, made mincemeat of 
Senator Sam every time they quarreled. (Repre- 
senting Haldeman in a hearing before Judge Sirica, 
Wilson got feisty with Richard Ben-Veniste of the 
Special Prosecutor’s Office, and received with a 
smile Sirica’s reminder that he was not before the 
Ervin Committee, and had better subside.) 

Senator Baker discovered, to his-joy, that his 





profile looked good on television, and so did his 


crinkly smile; he persisted in demanding to know 
what the President knew, and when he found out 
what he knew, but he never really did anything to 
develop any circumstantial evidence on those 
points and he seriously interfered with the efforts 
of others to do so. Senator Herman Talmadge, re- 
putedly one of the bright men in the Senate, be- 
came disgusted in a month by Ervin’s evangelism 
and Baker’s bakerism, concluded the whole thing 
was a waste of time, and drifted in on the sessions 
mostly, it seemed, to make it clear that he’d been 
spending his time as chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, drafting a new farm bill. Senator 
Edward Gurney of Florida, perhaps mindful of the 
explosive potential—realized in December—of his 


own little slush fund, plainly hoped that there — 


wasn’t anyone who could make the President on 
the cover-up—prove he knew about it. Senator 
Joseph Montoya of New Mexico had the best ques- 
tions, probably, but seemed to have difficulty listen- 
ing to the answers; he didn’t follow them up. That 
was because his staff prepared the questions, and the 
witness delivered the answers; the staff couldn’t 
wedge itself in between Montoya and the witness 
to explore the replies, and Montoya didn’t know 
how. He didn’t want to, anyway; what he wanted 
was uplifting moral advice for the young people of 
this nation, and he demanded it and got it from 


every felon who testified. Senator Daniel K. Inouye ~ 


of Hawaii was always ready, and merciless in his 
questioning, but “the little Jap,” as Mr. Wilson put 
it (not mentioning that Inouye’s physical dis- 
ability—he is one-armed—was suffered in combat as 
an American soldier in World War II), was balked 
by the committee’s rule of twenty minutes per sen- 
ator, later reduced to ten. Every time Inouye got 
close to something with Ehrlichman and Halde- 
man, Wilson started a harangue with Ervin or 
Dash that reprieved his clients from the pressure 
of the Hawaiian. Weicker spent much of the time 
in a rage, it seemed, and it was genuine. He was 
particularly distraught about what had been done 
to his friend, Pat Gray, and, to his credit, less than 
enchanted by Gray’s servile willingness to have it 
done to him and then lie about it afterwards. 


However the expression of that rage was calculated — 
for the camera. Weicker is, after all, a man who 7 
got into the Senate with but 38 percent of the — 
vote, opposed by the Democratic nominee, and the — 


discredited Tom Dodd, who ran as an Indepen- 


dent. Weicker, like the rest of them, has an under- 


standable interest in his political future, and there 
was certainly nothing wrong in his determination 
to secure maximum recognition of the tigerish 
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work which his own staff did to make him look 
good and to advance the investigation. But it often 


looked contrived. X 


The committee’s own staff was hastily assembled 


from that group of lawyers, investigators, and re- 
searchers who could be spared, and wished to be 
spared, from what they were doing before Resolu- 
tion 60 was enacted. Ervin installed his large 
young protégé, Rufus Edmisten, complete with 


pipe, as deputy counsel, which situated him nicely 


for his hand-signal arrangement with Bob Doherty, 
an AP photographer: when Doherty motioned, 
Rufus got his head right up next to Sam’s, and 


= near Howard Baker’s, for one of those nice tight 


conference shots unlikely to set back Edmisten’s 
planned political career in North Carolina. Ervin 
hired Sam Dash because Dash used to be a prose- 
cutor and is an authority on electronic surveil- 
lance; that, based on the apparent importance of 
bugging in the Watergate matter, was one of Er- 
vin’s ideas that seemed good at the time. 

= “Well,” Dash said, questioning Ehrlichman, “af- 


ter the Huston plan did not go forward, were you 


assigned a role to create in the White House a ca- 
pability for intelligence gathering at any time?” 
Nearly fifteen years of teaching and consulting 
away from his tenure as prosecutor and then pub- 
lic defender in Philadelphia, Dash had forgotten 
how to put one intelligible question at a time. Wit- 
nesses, especially those represented by Wilson, repeat- 


edly took advantage of Dash’s multiplicity and mud- 


diness, choosing the least troublesome question from 
his interrogatory smorgasbord, answering or evading 
it with justified confidence that Dash would fail to 
go back and take up the discards one by one. | 

“I do not know quite what you are getting at,” 
Ehrlichman said. “If you are getting at the special 
unit and the problems of leaks. . .” 


When people seek to take advantage of him, 


Sam Dash gets irked and becomes testy. Then he 


resorts to rudeness, an inadequate substitute for 
the courteous verbal aggression which he ought to 
practice. This does not matter very much at the 


Georgetown University Law Center, where he is a 


man of eminence whose perquisites include the 


right to display a little temperament, the recipients 


of his incivility being dependent upon him and. 


_ thus indulgent. It matters a great deal when the re- 
cipient is his adversary and recognizes the tactical 


advantage available from Dash’s petulance. 
“I do not know why you have to find out what I 
am getting at,” Dash said, “if you just answer my 
question as I ask it.” $ 

“Its an obscure question,” said Ehrlichman, cor- 
rectly. 





Dash had forgotten how to put one intelligible 


“It’s a simple question,” Dash said, incorrectly. 
“If the answer is no, say no. If the answer is yes, 
say yes. Did there come a time when you were 
asked to develop a capability in the White House 
for intelligence gathering?” 

“Intelligence gathering,” Ehrlichman said. “The 
answer would be no.” 

But later, Dash, more interested in extract- 
ing agreement with his concept of the Plumbers 
than in information about the Plumbers, pur- 
sued the point: “This unit was to gather facts, 
if there was a leak, or to act as a deterrent, I 
take it, to prevent leaks.” 

Two questions. “No,” Ehrlichman said, “there 
would have been no need to gather facts under the 
concept, except to know that there had been an oc- 
currence, but to require vigorous and very active 
effort on the part of the responsible people in the 
departments and agencies to find out who was re- 
sponsible and how it happened and make sure it 
couldn’t happen again.” 

Dash persisted. “Did it ever,” he said, showing 
signs of weariness, “was it ever called or was it 
ever referred to as an investigative unit?” For 
whatever difference that made. 

“Subsequently it was,” Ehrlichman said, “be- 
cause it became an investigative unit subse- 
quently.” 

“So,” Dash said, with a measure of gratification, 
“there came a time when you were administering 
an investigative unit.” 

“Yes,” Ehrlichman said. “In a literal sense, that 
is true.” 

“Literal sense?” said Dash, continuing to exalt 
subjugation of the witness over interrogation. 

“Yes, sir,” Ehrlichman said, with a faint but un- 
mistakable hint of his determination not to be sub- 
jugated. 

“Not in an actual sense?” Dash asked. 

“Well,” Ehrlichman said, “here I am dueling 
with a professor over words.” 

‘Tm not dueling with you,” Dash said, though 
he was, “I’m just trying. . .” 

Ehrlichman knew what he was trying, and also 
how to thwart him. “Professor,” he said, with lim- 
pid arrogance, “if you say actual, it is actual.” 


hat was the kind of tedious wrangling 
which took place whenever a stubborn wit- 
ness appeared before the committee. It 
made the press restive. Gleeful on May 17, 
1973, when the hearings commenced with the testi- 
mony of Robert C. Odle, Jr., former administrative 
director of CREEP (he said he’d been smug when 


question at a time. 


he heard about the burglary at the DNC, knowing 
it couldn’t happen at CREEP because he had Jim 
McCord in charge of security at 1701 Pennsylvania 
Avenue), the press didn’t grasp the difference be- 
tween friendly and unfriendly witnesses—and what 
significance that implied for an unprepared com- 
mittee—until Liddy’s former secretary, Sally Har- 
mony, appeared on June 5, 1973, and got away 
clean. And even then, with Rose Mary Woods six 
months away from protecting her boss before 
Judge Sirica in the tapes hearings, the press did 
not fully comprehend what was going to happen 
when the submissive or ignorant types (Bruce 
Kehrli, a presidential assistant who didn’t know 
anything), the dutiful (Leeper, Barrett, and Shoff- 
ler, the Casual Clothes officers of the Metropolitan 
Police Department who bagged McCord and the 
Cubans), the desperate (James McCord and John 
Caulfield), and the contrite (Sloan, Porter, 
Magruder, and Dean), were exhausted, and the 
hard guys came in. There was a clue in the two 
days of testimony by Maurice Stans; proud as Lu- 
cifer, he had no regard whatever for Senator Sam 
and rebuffed his every effort to force some expres- 
sion of guilty conscience for destruction of 
pre-April 7, 1972, campaign contributions. If Con- 
gress had wanted records of pre-April 7 contribu- 
tions preserved, Stans said, Congress should have 
so specified in the new law. The committee was 
unprepared. 

The committee staff worked under ridiculous 
conditions; an auditorium in the new Senate Office 
Building was converted into offices by installation 
of green metal and opaque glass partitions reach- 
ing three-quarters of the way up the walls. Investi- 
gators sat up on the stage, making telephone calls 
from a crescent-shaped table last used, it appeared, 
in a telethon. The noise was considerable. Sam 
Dash early on substantiated the fear that he was 
working unfamiliar territory; one senator said that 
much of Dash’s evident floundering was attribut- 
able to his inexperience in politics. Only Ervin got 
any real use out of the majority staff, headed by 
Dash, and Baker monopolized the minority staff, 
directed by his protégé Fred Thompson. A former 
Assistant U.S. Attorney in Tennessee, Thompson 
drew upon his old specialties of prosecuting boot- 
leggers and bank robbers (and very successful he 
was at that, too) to help him tackle conspirators, 
and got nowhere. Initially furious about leaks from 
the staff, he moderated his reaction when caught, 
night after night, having drinks at the Carroll 
Arms, and leaking stuff on his own. 

The staff worked also, in vain, to meet impos- 
sible schedules. The committee, without any sub- 
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With James McCord in hand, and E. Howard Hunt 
woebegone in the slammer, the committee had 
no excuse for failing to get to the bottom of the affair. 


stantial consideration of alternatives, responded to 
the press demands for investigation of the Water- 
gate burglary—and those implied by Sirica’s ac- 


- tions—all too obediently; it would have done better 


if it had cut its staffs teeth on dirty tricks, or 
something of comparable complexity, and then 
moved on to Watergate, sitting ten days and tak- 
ing ten days off to let the staff work up the next 
series of witnesses thoroughly. But instead there 
were five days of hearings in seven working days 
in May (with easy witnesses); after the Memorial 
Day recess, the committee resumed on June 5, sit- 
ting three days out of four working days, and on 
June 12 did the same thing again. There was an 
interregnum for Leonid Brezhnev’s visit to the 
United States, which the staff used to prepare as 
best it could for John Dean; he started on June 25, 
continuing through June 29. The committee ob- 
served the July 4 recess, and returned July 10 to 
hear John Mitchell. Mitchell was not friendly. On 
July 11 and 12, Mitchell testified some more, fol- 
lowed by Richard A. Moore, special counsel to the 
President and a smart man schooled in the uses of 
ignorance; he used the rest of the week, and part 
of July 16, when Alexander P. Butterfield was hus- 
tled in to disclose that the President had bugged 
himself and that the tapes were in the basement of 
the White House. Herbert W. Kalmbach testified 
the same day, and also on July 17, about how he 
shunted Anthony Ulasewicz about the country, 
paying people off. Ulasewicz appeared for his sec- 
ond stint on July 18, followed by Fred LaRue, 
former special counsel to the President. LaRue, 
who was present when Mardian debriefed Liddy 
about the burglary, finished on July 19, and Mar- 
dian followed him the same day. Mardian finished 
on the next day, and Gordon Strachan, Halde- 
man’s staff assistant, took the seat while it was still 
warm. Strachan ran out of moist-eyed moralisms 
on July 23, and Ehrlichman sat down. Ehrlichman 
manhandled the committee on July 24, 25, 26, 27, 
and 30. He was succeeded by H. R. Haldeman. 
There were some lies told in that stream of testi- 
mony. But that is unimportant, all things consid- 
ered. What is important is that the committee al- 
lowed itself to be stampeded into attempting the 
very difficult (public investigation of secretive 
crimes) and thus short-changed the feasible (educa- 
tion of the public about the less publicized aspects of 
contemporary politics). John Dean testified in pub- 
lic, on television, on the record, under oath, before 
Ehrlichman and Haldeman took the stand. Ehrlich- 
man and Haldeman thus didn’t have to worry 
about what Dean was going to say, as they had 
been obliged to worry when they were privately 
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deposed in civil suits brought by Common Cause 
and the Democratic National Committee in May. 
They knew exactly what they were up against. And 
they were advised by John J. Wilson, who, if he 
did not have an on-the-spot transcribed copy of 
Dean’s complete testimony procured for him, cer- 
tainly had somebody take very good stenographic 
notes from the televised hearings. He had Dean’s 
story, cast in concrete, before his clients ever testi- 
fied in public, and he made damned good use of 
it. Whenever the committee got close to his clients, 
or to the President, who had some interest in how 
they did, he went into his best crusty-old-lawyer 
number. He got into legal arguments with Ervin, 
and used up Ervin’s time. He professed inability to 
understand Baker’s questions, and used up Baker’s 
time. He locked horns with Weicker, and made 
him very angry, and used up Weicker’s time. He 
had Ehrlichman, the reputed closet liberal of the 
old Nixon staff, come on bristling with ferocity, 
and then Haldeman, the self-admitted Lord High 
Executioner, sat down and smiled and smiled and 
smiled. Wilson was belligerent, insulting (at least to 
Inouye), formidably well prepared, and a wall-eyed 
disaster for the committee. He did what a good 
lawyer is supposed to do for his client: he ate the 
opposition alive. It was awful to watch, and it was 
also grand; one began to understand that it was 
not entirely devotion to the law that made John 
Adams defend the British soldiers accused of the 
Boston Massacre: it was probably also plain love 
of a good fight that he thought he could win, and 
he did. The only thing missing, as he waltzed them 
around, was “Roses from the South.” It was a 
masterful job, and the committee, out to get an 
elephant with a flyswatter, made it possible. They 
attacked an offensive-defensive problem with no 
defense at all. They did it like a man in a raincoat 
in a subway station, waiting for middle-aged ma- 
trons, and then they were surprised when they got 
stuffed. 

There was an excuse for Silbert. He thought the 
counsel to the President, John Dean, was probably 
a man of good repute, whose position entitled him 
to information about a sensitive case, and gave 
him access to information useful to the investiga- 
tion of a sensitive case, which he had promised to 
relay to the prosecutor and the investigators. Sil- 
bert, too trusting, had thought the Acting Director 
of the FBI was on his side, and did not imagine 
that Pat Gray was engaged in the destruction of 
evidence. He had no information that John 
Caulfield, Assistant Director for Enforcement, Al- 
cohol, Tobacco and Firearms, Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice, United States Department of the Treasury, was 


consoling defendant McCord during recesses in the 
Liddy trial and disgracing a lifetime of police work. 
Dean’s double-agent status was concealed from Sil- 
bert, just as Bittman, collecting hush money for 
Hunt, masqueraded successfully as Hunt’s mere at- 
torney. Until the prosecutors harvested McCord or 
Hunt, they had no access to the minimum amount of 
facts needed to map the territory of the cover-up con- 
spiracy. So they did what they had to do to turn one 
of those people around, and obtained the convictions 
in United States v. Liddy, et al. Whereupon their tac- 
tical misjudgment of what to do to McCord (to try to 
make him collapse before trial) combined explosively 
with what Dean and Caulfield had done to McCord 
(to make him stand up before and during the trial) 
and was ignited by Sirica, who was just then in 
receipt of a most interesting and provocative letter 
from McCord. Sirica dispatched McCord to the com- 
mittee, and thus completed the chain reaction which 
denied the prosecutors the results of what they had 
won. 


ith James McCord in hand, and E. 

Howard Hunt woebegone in the slam- 

mer, the committee had no excuse for 

failing to get to the bottom of the af- 
fair. Its task (which the prosecutors would cheer- 
fully have performed in the usual course of the 
criminal justice business, had they been allowed to) 
was to find out everything that the witnesses knew 
by interrogation, investigate for corroboration or 
contradiction, re-interrogate, re-investigate, and by 
diligent and rigorous collection of certainties, re- 
construct what went on after June 17. Later, when 
Dean wobbled into the fold of sheepish penitents, 
they had the same obligation with him. Had they 
carried it out, they would not have been content 
merely because Dean prefaced his testimony with a 
245-page prepared statement. They would have 
bored in on what he put into that statement, and 
what he might have left out, reminding him con- 
stantly in private sessions that the oath is in three 
parts, and thus perhaps making it possible to es- 
tablish in the course of his testimony what has 
since become clear: that Pat Gray was not the only 
fellow who could be counted upon in a pinch to 
destroy evidence. Instead, the committee tested its 
most important witness to date only in public, 
Gurney floundering about morosely in his feeble 
effort to cross-examine Dean into some admission 
of falsehood, Inouye mousetrapping the White 
House by putting J. Fred Buzhardt’s spiteful ques- 
tions to Dean in a patient tone that left their mal- 
ice exposed. The committee thus settled for the 


truth—some of it, at least—and persuaded many 
onlookers that it got nothing but the truth. Then, 
late in December, the Special Prosecutor’s Office 
got the rest of it; perhaps, as far as Dean was con- 
cerned, the whole truth, at last. Leon Jaworski’s 
people found out what happened to Howard 
Hunt’s Hermes notebooks. 

On CIA assignment in Paris soon after World 
War II, E. Howard Hunt bought some black note- 
books that he used for the rest of his useful life. In 
them he logged names, real and alias, addresses, 
code words, and telephone numbers acquired in 
the course of his sneaky trade. When he went to 
work as a White House Plumber, he put them in 
his safe in his office at the Executive Office Build- 
ing. That’s where they were when he was caught. 

The contents of Hunt’s safe worried Chuck Col- 
son. At Colson’s direction, Dean had the safe jim- 
mied by the Secret Service on June 20, parceling 
out the contents between himself and Bruce Kehrii. 
No inventory, so far as is known, was made of 
what came out of that safe. Only Hunt knows for 
certain what was in there, and only Dean knows 
where it went. 

Dean was responsible for the existence of at 
least four understandings about what happened to 
the notebooks. He did not narrate all of them; 
some were deduced from his actions and the facts 
which appeared implied by them. All were er- 
roneous, and each was the basis for actions later 
greatly regretted. 

The Gray version: Pat Gray said he didn’t exam- 
ine what Dean gave him, except to glance at some 
of the State Department cables which Hunt had 
forged to implicate John F. Kennedy in the assas- 
sination of Ngo Dinh Diem. So horrified was he 
that he pitched the whole bundle into his furnace. 
Once he said he did that in July; later he said it 
was December. Gray acceded to the notion that he 
must have burned the notebooks along with the 
other stuff. 

The first Dean version: Agreeing with Ehrlich- 
man and Colson that the contents of Hunt’s safe 
were political dynamite, Dean got Ehrlichman’s 
permission to turn the materials over to Pat Gray, 
with the instruction that they should never see the 
light of day; he was startled to learn that Gray 
had burned the stuff, or else he was not startled. 
He did not directly mention the notebooks when 
he gave this version to the committee in June, 
1973. 

The Silbert version: Dean, Colson, and Gray re- 
sponded to FBI inquiries about Hunt. And Silbert, 
along with the investigators, believed he and his 
team got everything that the White House had to 
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offer on the subject. No notebooks surfaced in the 
course of those inquiries. Silbert and the FBI did 
not know that Hunt kept notebooks. Consequently, 
the absence of the notebooks caused no suspicion. 

The Bittman-Hunt version: Hunt told his lawyer, 
William O. Bittman, about the notebooks. Bittman, 
from conferences with Silbert, deduced Silbert’s 
sense of assurance that the White House had dis- 
gorged all of Hunt’s stuff. That, of course, would 
include the notebooks. The notebooks would con- 
nect Hunt nicely with the rest of the defendants, 
and with some who were not suspects but should 
have been. Bittman reasoned that Silbert had 
made his case against Hunt and the others by 
means of the notebooks. Bittman and Hunt had 
not given the FBI or anyone else permission to 
crack Hunt’s safe, and Hunt had not abandoned 
the property, and it was his. Neither the FBI nor 
the Secret Service nor anyone else had secured a 
search warrant for that safe. Bittman therefore 
concluded that he had a very fine argument to get 
Sirica to suppress what would have been illegally 
obtained evidence acquired from the notebooks, to- 
gether with everything which, he believed, Silbert 
had acquired as a result of having the notebooks. 
That, Bittman thought, would demolish the govern- 
ment’s case against Hunt. Though it would have 
no effect whatsoever upon the admissibility of 
notebook evidence against the others, it would 
spring Hunt. And, Bittman and Hunt reasoned, 
Silbert sooner or later would be obliged to con- 
front the fact that what was in those notebooks 
would not assist the reelection of the President in 
November if it came out in the papers. In that 
mood, confirmed by the mysterious deliveries of 
cash on window ledges in Bittman’s building and 
in Hunt’s mailbox, Bittman expected only token 
opposition by Silbert. He filed his motion to sup- 
press, counseled Hunt to ignore Silbert’s energetic 
efforts to get him to plead guilty, and was greatly 
pleased when Sirica marked the motion for hearing 
on October 26, less than two weeks before election 
day. 

Nobody in court that day really knew what the 
hell was going on. Silbert was relatively indifferent 
about the government's position; while he did have 
material from Hunt’s safe, it had been worthless as 
evidence or as a source for investigative leads. If it 
had been suppressed, very little damage would 
have resulted to his case, and he couldn’t under- 
stand why Bittman was so lathered up about the 
whole thing. He concluded that Bittman was show- 
ing off for his client, a practice common among 
defense lawyers seeking to justify large fees by 
creating a worthless fuss in open court. Bittman, 
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on the other hand, had been baffled from the out- 
set by Silbert’s apparent insensitivity both to con- 
stitutional issues of search and seizure and to polit- 
ical dynamite. Thus both attorneys, in court to 
enlighten the judge about the issues before him, 
were almost completely in the dark themselves. 
With the consent of both sides, Sirica suspended 
the matter so that Bittman and Silbert could get 
together and talk. Their conference in Silbert’s of- 
fice was Silbert’s first inkling of the existence of 
Hunt’s notebooks. It rendered inoperative both the 
Silbert version of the importance, or lack of it, of 
the contents of Hunt’s safe, and the Bittman-Hunt 
version. 


or Bittman and Hunt, the discovery was 

more immediately distressing than it was for 

Silbert. If Silbert’s case against Hunt was 

not built upon the notebooks, then the evi- 
dence against Hunt would be admitted and Hunt 
was in trouble. But Bittman and Hunt retreated 
from that conclusion, adopting the rationalization 
that while Silbert might not know about the note- 
books and what was in them, somebody in the ex- 
ecutive branch knew, and if Bittman and Hunt 
could prove that at trial, the knowledge would be 
imputed to Silbert as an executive officer, though a 
dupe, and he would be barred from introducing 
the evidence against Hunt. The money kept com- 
ing, which consoled them. 

Silbert did not admit it to Bittman, but he was 
troubled by the same possibility. There is an un- 
derground custom among cops whose legal sophis- 
tication exceeds their principles, and.from time to 
time it is indulged: aware that a confession ob- 
tained by threats or physical coercion will be sup- 
pressed, unable to solve the case without a con- 
fession and frustrated by a suspect who will not 
confess unless threatened or coerced, the cops do 
what they have to do (disliking the idea of those 
ninety-nine guilty bastards roaming the streets), get 
the confession, and present it to the prosecutor as 
motivated only by the suspect’s remorse. The pros- 
ecutor offers it in evidence. The defense lawyer 
says it was coerced. The judge orders testimony 
taken in the absence of the jury on the issue of 
voluntariness, and the cops lie and say it was re- 
morse. Then the defendant says it was threats and, 
not only that, he was thrown up and down this 
flight of stairs they had in the basement. When the 
cops succeed, it is because virtually all defendants 
say that, including those (the enormous majority) 
who never had a hand laid on them, were AORed 
to death, and blabbered out their statements not- 








hstanding the Advice Of Rights because they 
ere relieved to have been caught, or thought 
= they'd been caught better than they had been. No 
_ prosecutor of any quality disputes the possibility 
that the idealism of the system may gripe a tough 
cop in a mean case severely enough to make him 
cut corners—steal evidence, roust a guy on a bad 
harge just to search him, or improve what he’s 
ot for probable cause for a warrant until at last 
he’s got enough. And all of them—there are some 
rho plainly encourage such cheating, but nowhere 
ear as many as defense lawyers of shabby ethics 
re inclined to suggest—concede the attendant pos- 
ibility that a smart tough cop could do it to a sus- 
pect and then blow the product past the prosecutor 
and the court. Silbert is a prosecutor of very high 
i Ey He checked out the possibility and satis- 
fied himself that none of his people had ever seen 
lunt’s notebooks. He reported that to Bittman. 
Now all were very curious indeed. Bittman’s per- 
xity was greater than Silbert’s, paradoxically, 
cause he still knew a lot more than Silbert did 
about what was going on behind the prosecutor’s 
back. Bittman had the benefit of what the attor- 
-neys for CREEP, Parkinson and O’Brien, got from 
-sitting in on Silbert’s interviews with CREEP per- 
= sonnel. Bittman thought he had what Dean got 
_ from Gray, who told Dean everything he wanted 
_ to know and thought Dean equally candid with 
him (they should have called Gray “Patsy”), and 
what Dean got from Henry Petersen, suckered less 
but suckered still by the obliging and concerned 
young counsel to the President who made more in 
tock and realty speculations than he did from his 
job. But Dean was holding out on all of them, just 
~ as he held out on the committee, and he got away 
with it. He lied when Silbert wheeled up Petersen 
to aid in the pummeling of Dean, Kehrli, and 
Fielding about those notebooks, in December, and 
he got away with it. His mea culpas to the prose- 
cutors, beginning in March, preserved the Gray 
version and the first Dean version, which Dean 
gave to the committee in June. 





























one of them was true. Somehow Leon Ja- 
worski’s office buckled Dean’s resolve or 
repaired his faulty memory (the second 
being hard to believe). The fact was that 
Dean kept the Hermes notebooks himself. Gray 
ever saw them. And Dean destroyed them him- 
f, while Liddy was still on trial, but after Hunt 
pleaded. Probably because he thought Hunt 
yade a deal with Silbert, and didn’t want Sil- 
round for those notebooks, 
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John Dean, as everyone connected with the com- 
mittee knew, was a witness of supreme importance. 
If Dean’s hypothesis was correct, Nixon aided, 
abetted, counseled, commanded, induced, and pro- 
cured the endeavor to prevent communication of 
information relating to the violation of criminal 
statutes of the United States. in violation of Titl 
18, United States Code, Sections 1510 and | 
Nixon was not accustomed to seeing many peopl 
If he did it, he did it through Haldeman, Ehrlich 
man, Colson, Dean, or Mitchell, or a combinatio; 
of them. When Dean took the oath before the 
committee, he was the only prospectively friendly 
witness in the collection. Mitchell was turning 
surly, and Ehrlichman later got mad, but Dean 
was a prime witness in hand. 

Such witnesses deserve special care. Not the kind 
of care that the committee demonstrated toward all 

the witnesses, the gingerliness of a man using a 
short stick to poke a long snake out of a deep 
crevice—the kind of care that a prosecutor uses to — 
insure that the witness harried by him or his inves- _ 
tigators is accurate in his recollections of crucial — 
significance. A mistake of fact, in a pre-testimonial — 
interview, is a prior inconsistent statement of mi- 
nor importance when investigation before testi- 
mony shows that the witness was wrong. A mistake 
of fact, in testimony under oath, is proof of a will- 
ingness to lie under oath, and invokes the maxim i 
of falsus in unum, falsus in omnia when the witness 
is caught in his falsehood as he testifies again. The 
committee, gratefully accepting John Dean’s mam- — 
moth statement, failed to exercise special care to — 
be sure that even so gargantuan a recitativo _ 
omitted nothing important. And Dean left some- — 
thing out: the Hermes notebooks. — : 

Earl Silbert wouldn’t have done a dumb thing 
like that. He would not have jeopardized the credi- 
bility of so important a witness by allowing him to 
set the terms of his own cooperation, and its ex- 
tent, and he wasn’t letting Dean do that when the 
committee snatched him away. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, would the Jaworski staff that began with Ar- 
chibald Cox have taken such a risk. Cox may have _ 
had such risks in mind when he moved last — 
May to enjoin public hearings, citing prejudice to- 
future trials. But John J. Sirica denied Cox the in- 
junction, because he thought the publicity was nec- 
essary, and the committee with stars in its eyes did 
not prepare its witnesses. John Dean put the May- 
flower Coffee Shop in the Mayflower Hotel, when — 
it’s in the Washington Hilton; that made him look — 
stupid, or forgetful. And he misled people about 
those notebooks, which will certainly oblige him to 
explain to some defense lawyer some day, in ar 





































































































: John Mitchell, hectored into irascibility, muttered as 
he left the Senate Caucus Room: “It’s a great 
little trial they’ve got here, isn’t it.” It was not. 

; 


actual trial, when it was, really, that this most im- 
portant witness against the President started telling 
the truth. 
7 

he Constitution and the Common Law pro- 

vide for public trials, not for the titillation 

of watching another in ultimate peril, as in 

the days when thousands assembled at the 
gallows, but to forestall the temptation to whisk in- 
nocent citizens off to prison by means of Star 
Chamber proceedings. Neither provides for show 
trials, where the issue is not whether the defendant 
can be proven to have done something, but 
whether something was done and who did it. Sirica 
very nearly made the Liddy case into a show trial; 
he certainly exerted himself as best he could to do 
so. Then he sent McCord, full of bile, to the com- 
mittee, with instructions to tell Sam Ervin whether 
something was done, and who did it. 

It was all a matter of motive, as are most flawed 
actions based upon what seem like good ideas at 
the time. Liddy thought he had good reason to 
propose his felonious errands, and John Mitchell 
agreed with him. John Dean was afraid that 
George McGovern would win unless a hush-money 
network was built, and that was good enough rea- 
son for him and Herb Kalmbach and a lot of 
other people to go ahead and build it. John J. Si- 
rica (destined to be retired as Chief Judge by stat- 


utory age requirement on March 19, 1974, but em- 


powered as Senior Judge to retain control of much 
of the Watergate litigation) was angry about the 
mendacity which he sensed, and deemed it ade- 
quate reason to mount a mini-Inquisition. The Er- 
vin Committee, lustful of approval because indul- 
gent of ambition on the part of some of its 


members and staffers, acknowledged fervent public 


interest in political secrets, deals, and ‘crimes, and 
found that good reason to plunge artlessly and 
sloppily into the hearing room. 4 

John Mitchell, hectored into irascibility by a hot 


summer’s day of pummeling by Weicker, Ervin, 
and Inouye, muttered as he left the Senate Caucus 
Room: “It’s a great little trial they’ve got here, 
isn’t it.” It was not. It was a lame imitation of the 
United States Attorney’s Office and the FBI and 
the United States Grand Jury, performed by sixty- 
four lawyers, investigators, clerks, and secretaries, 
presented by seven United States senators (if you 
count Gurney) who “felt,” as Magruder said 
Mitchell did when he approved Liddy’s plan, “that 
the information could be useful.” It was not a 
good job. 

Since January 27, 1972, at the very latest, when 

G. Gordon Liddy proudly showed his charts to the 
Attorney General of the United States without 
being promptly arrested, we have had, for a coun- 
try which installs men in government in ex- 
pectation of a government of laws, altogether too 
much government by men who-—for better and 
worse—did not govern themselves, or bungled their 
jobs. 
One of them was in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia. Others were 
members of its bar. Several of them were in the 
caucus room of the Old Senate Office Building. 
Many were in the White House. 

What happened in those places, because of what 
they did and did not do, in folly, arrogance, or ig- 
norance, convulsed the Department of Justice, har- 
ried a succession of Attorneys General out of of- 
fice, spawned a Special Prosecutor’s Office edgy in 

the cross-hairs of a rifled Administration, left the 
5 - judiciary angered beyond judiciousness, and by 
_ turns rendered Congress paralyzed and- frantic. Si- 
rica, and Ervin and his colleagues, were ‘speechless 
all too seldom in thei - wild—yet true—surmise. The 
judge stretched the rules to get at the truth, and 


the senators did not accord its pursuit the attention 


it deserved. But the friends of Richard Nixon ran 
the country like they ‘thought he owned it, and 
that was worse. And they thought, all of them, that 
they'd get ayy) with it. They were too confi- 
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THE FUTURE OF CHILDREN 


Ages turn, idols weather. De- 
nounced yesterday for sexism, in the 
dock the day before for conspiring 
to help draft evaders (case dis- 
missed), Dr. Benjamin Spock, au- 
thor of RAISING CHILDREN IN A 
DirFICcULT TMe (Norton, $7.95), is 
today in some quarters a figure of 
controversy. (“Color him yellow,” 
says William Buckley’s National Re- 
view.) Harder still to credit, you 
hear condescension to the man even 
among his core constituency, the 
American middle classes currently 
in middle life. When we were 
youngsters starting out in the for- 
ties, we “used” him, trusted him, 
depended on him—but was Baby 
and Child Care (1946) a genuinely 
good book? Nine closely printed 
pages on thumb-sucking, and such 
heavy weather about letting the 
little ones out of their pen. Weren’t 
the lessons a bit obvious? Wasn’t 
the Doctor himself—au fond—a 
shade on the simple side? 

As it happens, Dr. Spock’s new 
book is, in fact, a work of sim- 
plification. It inquires into the im- 
pact of the cultural environment on 
parents and children now, a subject 
excluded from Baby and Child Care; 
the item simplified is the modern 
world, and the effect of the sim- 
plification is hugely to enlarge the 
significance of individual human 
competence and goodness in ordi- 
nary daily life. The author of the 
twentieth century’s best-selling 
American book (22 million copies of 
Baby and Child Care have been sold) 
isn’t a stranger to the contemporary 
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vocabulary of cultural disaster—alien- 
ation, fragmentation, death of com- 
munity, loss of human dignity, and the 
like. He believes that things have got- 
ten into a pretty mess about which 
something ought to be done: 
In simpler societies neighbors of all 
ages know one another, live close 
to one another, work together on 
common tasks, play together, help 
one another. In our industrial civ- 
ilization many people work far 
from home, on assembly lines or in 
office jobs that give little or no sat- 
isfaction; and they compete with 
one another. They live in more or 
less isolated homes. They restrict 
their social life to those they con- 
sider their social equals. And when 
they need assistance they have to 
buy it from professional people. 
This is a spiritually impoverished 
life, compared to what our species 
was designed for. 


Anti-human developments in the 
arts trouble him: “Painting used to 
show mostly people who were good 
to look at. Now it has turned in- 
creasingly to abstractions; but when 
it shows human beings, they are 
ugly or distorted.” So too does the 
problem of faith: “People’s de- 
creased respect for themselves is 
due partly, I think, to what you 
might call a sense of having lost 
their souls.” 

Yet, like Kafka’s Joseph K., while 
the Doctor is troubled, he is not 
very troubled: the accents of hys- 
teria aren’t heard in his book. “Out- 
side the home,” he writes, “a sound 
approach to many of our social 
ills—including the misuse of drugs— 


would be somehow to restore a 
sense of real community to our so- 
called communities.” The word 
“somehow” lacks the usual over- 
tones of desperation or impotence. 
Ways will be found if people set 
their minds to the job, the Doctor 
implies; violence, hatred, discrimina- 
tion, brutality in films, promiscuity, 
LSD, other “problems” can be met. 
The root of the confidence is a con- 
ception of hearth and dinner table 
as independent theaters of opera- 
tion, places where personal clarities 
and values can be made to count. 
Maybe in the broad world desert 
spaces can scare souls nowadays, 
but nobody’s helpless at home. 

Why so? What exactly are my po- 
tencies in my castle? The Doctor’s 
answers are detailed. Suppose my 
three-year-old hassles me for a pis- 
tol: I can counter strongly. I can tell 
him that I don’t “want to give him 
a gun or even pretend shooting be- 
cause there is too much meanness 
and killing in the world,” and there- 
after I can think through a scenario 
for dealing with the pressures and 
compromises that are probably 
bound to follow. Suppose my chil- 
dren are puzzled or disturbed by 
the behavior of a religious fanatic 
glimpsed downtown, or by some 
piece of sexual perversion encoun- 
tered in the schoolyard: I can ease 
them swiftly past. I can begin by 
saying, “He doesn’t think the way 
you and I think,” and go on to “ex- 
plain in simple terms his line of 
reasoning and why I [think] it [is] 
mistaken,” and thus introduce them, 


quietly, sanely, into the world of 
human difference. Suppose that my 
children cheat me, and watch in se- 
cret a killer television show I’ve for- 
bidden them: even then I am not 
graveled. No matter how often they 
watch, the memory of my having 
disapproved will linger with them, 
and it will “protect them, to a de- 
gree, from the coarsening effect of 
the scenes.” 

It isn’t, of course, the individual 
speeches and strategies proposed in 
Dr. Spock’s pages that open a view 
of unsuspected resources and influ- 
ence for the reader. Rather it’s the 
cumulative portrait of the parent as 
competent coper—alert, quick to 
perceive “quirks” (inner stresses, 
knots in formation), and superbly 
articulate in the cause of decency 
and truth. To survey this portrait is 
to shed self-pity, “feelings of in- 
adequacy,” the wretched assumption 
that one doesn’t know, couldn’t ad- 
vise, can’t tell—can’t tell anybody 
what to do how to think what to be, 
goddammit I-don’t-know . . . Read 
and you are made whole. 

Social historians will doubtless re- 
mind people that the award of com- 
petence offered in Raising Children 
in a Difficult Time isn’t altogether 
different from the one provided 
long ago in Baby and Child Care. 
Young parents of the seventies are, 
to be sure, fearfully bedeviled—by 
marriage-mockers, “anti-natalists,” 
below-zero population growth 
freaks, others. But we ourselves, way 
back then, suffered a disadvantage 
or two. The middle-class mid-forties 
mother, for instance: surprisingly of- 
ten, census figures attest, she was an 
only child, or reared in a two-sib- 
ling house with a live-in maid— 
which is to say, she had less direct 
baby-tending experience than, at 
her age, her mother before her or 
her daughters to come. Just at her 
delivery time, moreover, hospitals 
Shortened the length of maternity 
stays—with less training she bore 
earlier responsibility. There were the 
disorientations of military domes- 
ticity—nesting in filthy coach seats, 
or in half a wobbly trailer, or in a 
back bedroom in a home married 
“from” but not departed from. Ev- 
erybody’s system was upset in those 
days not only by ill-digested Freud 
(mustn’t do to ours what they did to 
us) but by an absolutely ferocious 
will to achieve separate domestic 


space—a thoroughly nuclear family— 
no matter what the cost in weari- 
ness and loneliness. (Communards 
of the seventies who seek familial 
extensiveness pursue that from 
which “victims” of the housing 
Shortage of the forties, forced 
Sharers with the folks, were in 
flight.) And—pity the forties mother 
this memory—there was the charac- 
ter of the young father and hus- 
band: broke, anxious, skeptical 
about discipline for discipline’s sake 
(a service-connected disability that 
eased the way for Spockish “per- 
missivism”) and above all impatient 
(ground to make up ... have to 
work late . . . can’t you decide?). 

Should we forties people have 
been desperate? Should we have 
worried about our ignorance, our 
shaky nerves? Dr. Spock thought 
not. In Baby and Child Care he laid 
out probable crises, causes, and 
remedies in a tone that said: Fear 
not, these tasks have been done be- 
fore. And over the last three 
decades his voice hasn’t changed a 
whit. —Come, friends, that object in 
the corner, if you didn’t know, is 
the Bathinette. Shut out “the crisis 
of our culture.” Bathe your babe. 

If he had only this to offer—this 
incitement to faith in one’s own 
competence—Dr. Spock would still 
be a welcome companion. But, as 
already suggested, there’s a further 
reward for his readers, or for those 
among them who are rearing chil- 
dren—namely a small rosette of 
moral probity. The opening chapter 
of Raising Children in a Difficult 
Time claims that “The Family Isn’t 
Finished Yet,” and gives reasons. 
One is that “a majority of us” find 
largest satisfaction in being needed 
by our offspring when they are 
young. Another is that child-rearing 
by committed parents is necessary 
to the emotional health of future 
generations. (Children reared by 
neutral elders lacking emotional 
commitment to them turn out to be 
relatively stunted in their affective 
lives.) A third reason the family will 
survive—not spelled out flatly but 
everywhere implicit—is that the hu- 
man dream of having things both 
ways, of managing to be simulta- 
neously altruistic and self-indulgent, 
comes more often to fruition in 
family settings than elsewhere. 

A hard point, but one does un- 
derstand. Out the window as I 
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write, at the foot of the hill, there’s 
a heavy-bellied chestnut mare mov- 
ing about a snow field. I hear my 
neighbors, a young couple, ham- 
mering away, insulating a small fall- 
ing-down barn. The mare is to foal 
in two weeks. The event has been 
much chatted-up in our house, and 
my daughter worries that it will 
happen during school. I root with 
her, naturally, wishing to bestow 
this scene, wishing also to see it reg- 
istered. Neighbors, hay, stall, Cole- 
man lamp, wet snow falling, vet, 
mother and child, dopey little beast 
on its embarrassing stick legs, my 
ten-year-old amazed . . . The habit- 
ual lives in an enchanted domain at 
such a moment if, pointing or not 
pointing, exclaiming or mum, 
you've a child’s eyes to see with, her 
feelings to track. Dr. Spock has al- 
ways been splendid about this: 


When you pat a dog for your 
eighteen month old, you can see 
her shrinking back with caution, 
reaching out to touch with fascina- 
tion, smiling in response to the 
dog’s friendliness, and feeling 
proud of her own courage—all at 
the same time. 


The first time a three year old 
sees a steam shovel working, you 
realize that it takes her a long time 
to absorb all the impressions: the 
noise, the jolting of its motions, the 
enormousness of the bite of earth 
and the huge hunks of rock that it 
takes, the sudden vomiting of the 
shovelful into the waiting truck that 
shakes as it is loaded, the fact that 
an ordinary-looking man can con- 
trol such vast power. ... A child 
will talk about her first sight of a 
working steam shovel for hours af- 
terward, with eyes sparkling; and a 
parent can share in the wonder- 
ment. 


What delicacy! What fine alertness 
to inward fact! 

But the point in question mustn’t 
be lost. It’s all in the Doctor’s insis- 
tence that fun on this order isn’t 
self-indulgence alone: no shameless 
voyeurs we. My chatting up the 
event, passing the binoculars at 
lunch so others can check the run- 
out pasture, promoting trips down the 
mud road are, he says, part of the 
moral history of the race. Anticipa- 
tion begets anticipation begets love, 
the latter beginning as “constructive 
idealism,” a longing in the child to 
imitate the interest and fondness 


she feels being bent toward her, an 
impulse to learn to share in the way 
the elders share. (“Out of this will 
eventually grow their devotion to 
their own children and their al- 
truism toward humanity.”) What is 
being said is that when you go out 
on a lark with your kid you are 
contributing to the future of civ- 
ilization. Appetite and probity, riot 
and rectitude conjoin and you are 
(however briefly) good. An excellent 
deal, in faith. Indeed, from a book 
how could anyone ask more? 

Raising Children in a Difficult 
Time appears to have been assem- 
bled from the author’s Redbook col- 
umns, and it is awkwardly long on 
recantations. Dr. Spock apologizes 
to the women’s liberation movement 
for having written in earlier years 
that girls should be brought up to 
think of child-rearing as exciting 
work. (“Of course I should have 
said—as I honestly believe—‘Girls 
and boys should be brought up to 
think of child-rearing... >”) He 
apologizes to parents generally for 
having preached too intimidatingly 
about the “problems that sometimes 
result from excessive repression.” 
And it may as well be acknowledged 
that the Doctor doesn’t qualify, in 
this outing, as a profound critic of 
contemporary culture. 

In a hundred passages, however, 
he writes with beautifully intuitive 
ease about the moral dynamics of 
family life; his instinct for the sepa- 
rate living personhood of each 
party, elder or younger, hasn’t lost 
any of its edge; and in the world of 
feeling, now as when he began, he 
never mistakes a part for a whole. 
Still marketed to the mass audience 
as “just” common sense, Benjamin 
Spock is in truth a rarity: a thor- 
oughly disciplined professional who 
joins to his natural kindness an or- 
ganic sense of life. 


Clear Instructions 


Compare that sense of life with 
the perspective developed by the 
competition—Dr. Wesley C. and 
Janice Becker’s SUCCESSFUL PARENT- 
HOOD: Raising Your Kids Using 
Grandad’s Values (Follett, $5.95). 
Despite the title, the Beckers can’t 
be described as traditionalists. The 
phrase ““Grandma’s Rule” recurs 
frequently in their book, but the au- 
thors’ primary concern is to trans- 


late the wisdom of the old genera- 
tion into scientific Skinnerisms— 
principles like these: 


To make a reinforcing stimulus 
out of a neutral stimulus, repeatedly 
follow the neutral stimulus with a 
known reinforcer. 

Any more-preferred activity can 
be used to reinforce a less-preferred 
activity by following the less-pre- 
ferred activity with the more-pre- 
ferred activity. 


The Beckers work chiefly with 
case studies—Pam who won’t do her 
math, Rorey who belts his baby sis, 
Keith, a whiner, et cetera. The text 
presents techniques whereby parents 
can work scientifically to change be- 
havior. The stress is on rewards, as 
just indicated. Following an opening 
discussion of the theoretical founda- 
tions of the principle of rein- 
forcement, there are chapters on 
Problem Behavior, “Principles for 
Using Punishment,” “Basic Teach- 
ing Procedures” (special emphasis 
on the use of “prompts” and “be- 
havior chains”), “How to Have a 
Smart Baby,” and behavioral 
change in grown-ups. 

Parents of a kid who is, speaking 
bluntly, a pain in the ass will find 
several useful notions about effec- 
tive bribery in the book. And cer- 
tain sections of the text are more 
particularized and not strikingly less 
humane than Dr. Spock—notably 
some helpful pages on teaching lan- 
guage and about how and why to 
talk to a very young baby. But the 
absent quality is missed—the feeling 
for the back and forth of little and 
big, for the textures of response 
(waywardness, comedy, boredom), 
for the contrary beingness of each 
character in the equation. The 
Beckers write as follows: 

Choose a body part that your baby 

can see ... touch that part, and 

say, “This is your tummy.” Do it 
again: “This is your tummy.” Then 
say, “Where is your tummy?” and 
guide his hand to touch his tummy. 

While he is touching his tummy, 

say, “You can find your tummy.” 

. When your baby can touch 
two body parts on command with 
few errors, you can add a third 
body part. Again, the body part 
should be visible and at a distance 
from the other two, etc. 

Clear instructions. The person who 
heeds them knows where he is and 
what he’s up to. He’s a creature of 
will, an intentional man, no diddler, 


no giggler. But around him will 
anything flower except what should 
flower? As for the other person—the 
human one over there, small but 
real—does he have insides? Is he on 
his way to becoming a collection of 
levers? A moral of Successful Par- 
enthood is that Method could make 
monsters of us all. 


New Identity 


Whether it will or not depends on 
the firmness of resistance to abstrac- 
tion, and on our capacity to come 
to terms with our contrarieties. The 
interest of Erik Erikson’s DIMEN- 
SIONS OF A New IDENTITY (Norton, 
$5.95)—the second annual Jefferson 
Lectures sponsored by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities—lies 
in the subtlety and intellectual 
breadth of its address to both mat- 
ters. The first lecture is a psy- 
chohistorical analysis, by turns sug- 
gestive and enigmatic, of Thomas 
Jefferson, “one of the founding per- 
sonalities in the emergence of a new 
identity” in America. The second 
asks, what is it in us “that seems to 
need a sense of newness in every 
epoch of history, in every new stage 
of our lives, and, in fact, every 
morning as we start the day?” En 
route to the answer the reader tra- 
verses a thicket of ponderable cul- 
tural overviews. And by the end 
he’s had glimpses of a model “new 
American” for the future—a figure 
hearteningly substantial, alive to the 
interdependencies of conscious and 
unconscious motives, richly aware of 
the processes of acculturation, and 
(best by far) ill disposed to puni- 
tiveness. 

The moments of triumph in Dr. 
Erikson’s previous books occur usu- 
ally when he is in process of defin- 
ing tensile stresses in a structure of 
feeling, catching a mind of dis- 
tinction in the act either of drawing 
“positive” energies from “negative” 
sources, or of transforming mean 
Superstitions, as though by magic, 
into foundation posts of an admi- 
rable public identity. The story is 
much the same in this latest work. 
The Jeffersonian self set under ex- 
amination is that of the “founding 
father”; the writer circles round it 
warily, respectful of the grandeur 
but observant of the stress points. 

One amongst them is the impulse 
to confine or repress. To be a found- 


ing father, to succeed in nurturing 
nondestructive attitudes in the new 
generation, an elder must surely 
have come to terms with the puni- 
tive parts of his being—but how did 
he manage this? History in the large 
and autobiographical materials pro- 
vide clues, and the analyst studies 
them with shrewdness and tact. A 
letter shows Jefferson at his most 
extravagantly severe; he’s chiding 
his daughter for idleness; he insists — 
shrilly that idleness is un-American, 
that it causes disease, that it will 
drive the girl mad. The father is at 
an edge of negative identity, fortify- 
ing himself “against those negative 
potentials which each man must con- 
fine and repress . . . within himself.” 
But other, self-restraining currents 
move within him, flowing from his 
awareness—exceptional at the time— 
that punitive behavior by parents is 
ruinous to parent and child alike. In 
passages of moral analysis, Jefferson 
condemns parental severity; he goes 
beyond this, reflecting on a slave- 
beating administered by a slave- 
holder before the eyes of the slave- 
holder’s own child, to focus on the 
way in which the child “catches the 
lineaments of wrath ... and thus 
nursed, educated, and daily exercised 
in tyranny cannot but be stamped by 
it with odious peculiarities.” 

As Professor Erikson links various 
bits of evidence, entering the mys- 
teries of nurture, and extending the 
analysis from the realm of personal 
character to that of public sway, he 
is caught up in uncommon intensity. 
What saves any of us from our 
worst selves? Pride? Self-love? The 
will to do good? Only, he concludes, 
an “informed love of humanity,” a 
condition of understanding for 
which a prime point of origin—and 
not alone in Jefferson—is knowledge 
of the humanity of the child. Press- 
ing the claim, Erikson rises momen- 
tarily to the level of the best pages 
of his Luther or Gandhi’s Truth—the 
level, that is, of extraordinary per- 
formance in the field of moral edu- 
cation. Scale down the passion, 
though, and the eloquence, and the 
elevated authority of that perfor- 
mance, and the familiarity of the 
theme is disclosed. It is the theme 
that, from the beginning of his ca- 
reer to the present, Dr. Spock also 
has labored to make available—to 
the least of us as to the grandest. 
Wish both these caring men well. 
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THE FINE ART OF PRINTING 
by Stephen Brook 


A mystique of purity envelops the 
world of fine private presses. To 
qualify as a true private press, How- 
ard John Besnia of Scarab Press 
insists, the printer must make the 
entire book himself. Besnia con- 
ceives, designs, illustrates, prints, 
and binds his books, and looks 
askance at presses which farm out 
some of the processes of book- 
making—such as typesetting or bind- 
ing—to commercial companies. But 
this assumes a very high degree of 
craftsmanship in many fields, which 
few printers possess. 

There is one private press, how- 
ever, by common consent the finest 
in the country, which effortlessly 
performs all these varied tasks: the 
Allen Press of California. For over 
twenty years Lewis and Dorothy Al- 
len have been making books of the 
highest quality. They are un- 
ashamed proponents of what is of- 
ten called the Book Beautiful and 
their ambition is matched by their 
skill. They use a variety of types, 
which they set by hand—a laborious 
process for a long book. Presswork 
is done on a mid-nineteenth-century 
hand press. The Allens explain: 
“The raison d’être for the handpress 
in the present era of automatism is 
the simple fact that it can be the 
medium for producing the most 
beautiful and permanent printing of 
all: crisp, sparkling, three-dimen- 
sional impressions of hand-set types 
on lovely handmade paper, printed 
damp. Why? Because only with the 
handpress does the artisan have 
complete control over every impres- 
sion.” 

To achieve such crispness of im- 
pression, it is advisable to dampen 
handmade paper before printing; 
this enables the ink to penetrate 
into the paper instead of merely 
resting uneasily. on the surface— 
or as the Allens put it, “The 
inked type becomes an integral part 
of the rag fibers of the handmade 
paper.” After one side of the sheet 
is printed, the ink must be allowed 
to dry before the paper can be 
dampened again to print on the 
back of the sheet. When printing is 


completed, the Allens bind the 
books too. 

It would be hard to conceive of a 
less economical way of producing a 
book, and this is reflected in the 
price. An Allen book costs about 
$100, and typically no more than 
150 copies are offered for sale. In 
addition to being superlative crafts- 
men, the Allens are good book de- 
signers. Many sumptuous press 
books disappoint as examples of de- 
sign, and many a $6.95 novel is 
more interestingly produced than a 
vastly expensive press book. With a 
copy priced at $100 or more, a 
printer may favor a conservative de- 
sign so as not to scare off prospec- 
tive buyers. But this is not the case 
with the Allens. One of their most 
extravagant notions was their use of 
a different color ink for each chap- 
ter of their edition of Henry James’s 
The Beast in the Jungle. In theory 
that may smack of gimmickry, but 
in practice the effect is ravishing, 
though the Allens did not entirely 
succeed in their declared intention 
of matching color to the psychologi- 
cal nuance of each chapter. 

One can charge the Allens with 
playing safe in their choice of texts. 
Lewis Allen explains: “We try to se- 
lect texts of lasting merit by authors 
known to our clientele, for two rea- 
sons: such books sell more readily, 
and secondly, in view of the count- 
less hours of hand labor and the 
use of the finest materials, slight or 
ephemeral texts are not justified.” 
The policy pays off. Although many 
printers cheerfully sell at a loss, the 
Allens make a modest but worth- 
while profit. 

The other major exponent of the 
book as work of art is the Gehenna 
Press of Northampton, Massachu- 
setts. Perhaps it would be more ac- 
curate to say that Gehenna pro- 
duces the work of art as book. The 
press was founded by Leonard Bas- 
kin about twenty years ago, and he 
still conceives, designs, and fre- 
quently illustrates his books. Much 
of the distinction of the Gehenna 
Press is attributable to Harold 
McGrath, who actually works the 


presses. Some printers scorn Ge- 
henna because Baskin employs a 
full-time pressman, but McGrath’s 
presswork is flawless. Typography 
and art, McGrath asserts, are equal 
partners in Gehenna books. 

Baskin’s illustrations are in- 
variably magnificent. They may not 
be to everyone’s taste, but the sin- 
gularity of his style and the virtuos- 
ity of his engraving are astounding. 
Artist and printer are equally at 
home in books of small format, 
delicately printed on papers of the 
lightest weight, and in enormous 
folios. Baskin shares a tendency 
with the Allens to print safe texts: 
Emily Dickinson, Tennyson, Mel- 
ville. Gehenna has issued books by 
modern poets too, and a few schol- 
arly books by friends of Baskin’s. 
The trend at Gehenna in recent 
years, however, has been the pro- 
duction of large portfolios of en- 
gravings by Baskin and sympathetic 
artists, and of equally large books 
of the greatest grandiosity. 

This kind of bookmaking leads 
one to question its value. Books are 
to be read, yet it is hard to imagine 
the purchaser of a $500 Gehenna 
tome sitting down in front of the 
fire to read the text. Books as works 
of art have a tendency to turn into 
books as investment. A fine Allen or 
Gehenna book certainly looks splen- 
did on the shelf, but it’s doubtful 
that it leaves the shelf very often; 
and in many cases, I expect it rests 
in a safe rather than on a shelf. A 
case in point is the Gehenna Shake- 
speare. Over the next ten years, Ge- 
henna plans to issue the complete 
works of Shakespeare in thirty-seven 
imperial folio volumes. As a print- 
ing enterprise this may be laudable, 
but as a publishing venture it makes 
little sense. There is no need for yet 
another private press Shakespeare. 
The bargain edition, bound in half- 
leather instead of full leather, will 
sell for $400 a volume; buying a 
complete set will involve an outlay 
of almost $15,000. Complexity in it- 
self is no virtue, but the convention- 
ality of the design of the volumes 
that have appeared so far will stir 
little enthusiasm. However noble the 
intention, the result will be mostly a 
vehicle for Baskin’s art. 

The Allens can justify their safe 
publishing and their high prices by 
arguing that their books are made 
entirely by hand with the costliest 


materials and, as such, almost 
unique in the whole field of book- 
making. At Gehenna the approach 
is less purist. Type is often set by 
machine in San Francisco and the 
books are bound by Arno Werner 
of Pittsfield. McGrath prints small 
books on a hand-fed press, which is 
not the same as a hand-operated 
press, and uses a big letterpress ma- 
chine for larger formats. It is surely 
wise to employ excellent outside 
craftsmen to perform difficult or un- 
wieldy projects and to use whatever 
printing press is most appropriate to 
the task, so no stigma should attach 
to Gehenna for this practice. But 
what the buyer is really paying for 
is art between leather covers. 


A commercial publisher is much 
more wary of issuing poetry than 
any other form of literature. But 
poets need not despair. There are a 
number of private presses that print 
nothing else. Innumerable “little 
presses,” too, often here today and 
entirely gone tomorrow, print small 
volumes of poetry, the idea being to 
get those lines into print and into 
the poetry bookshops, paying little 
attention to the niceties of fine 
printing; and these presses serve 
their purpose well. But they are to 
be distinguished from the few 
single-minded printers who devote 
their time and skill to issuing the 
work of promising poets. 

Until recently, the center of this 
activity was Iowa City. The doyen 
of these printers was Carroll Cole- 
man of the Prairie Press, which he 
founded in 1935. He has earned his 
living by commercial printing and 
by teaching at the University of 
Iowa, so Prairie was, like most pri- 
vate presses, a spare-time operation. 
Coleman has printed work mostly 
by Midwestern writers, and all his 
books show taste and clarity and 
variety. But the most celebrated of 
the Iowa printers is Harry Duncan. 
Founded in Massachusetts in 1941, 
Duncan’s Cummington Press moved 
to Iowa City in 1956, where it re- 
mained until very recently. Duncan 
has always printed original works of 
great literary merit, and a list of 
writers who have appeared under 
his imprint is impressive by any 
standards: it includes Allen Tate, 
Wallace Stevens, Robert Lowell, 
William Carlos Williams, Robert 
Penn Warren, and Richard Eber- 
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hart. Duncan prints on a hand press 
with hand-set type on dampened 
papers, and, like all fine printers, 
seeks to match format and design 
with content. “The hand press,” 
Duncan wrote in 1949, “provides 
the possibility to make books whose 
design is not applied, but structural, 
rising from good materials tradition- 
ally worked. Whatever originality 
they have comes through the de- 
mands and incentives of the texts 
themselves.” 

Unlike the Allens, Duncan has 
had difficulties making ends meet. 
He gives two reasons: “We have al- 
ways been amateurs, using a quon- 
dam technique that is essentially 
Gutenberg’s. And we have from the 
first pursued a publication program 
that’s risky, first editions of new lit- 
erature, mostly verse. Anybody with 
the slightest knowledge of the pub- 
lishing game can tell that such a 
combination is disastrous economi- 
cally.” Recently the National En- 
dowment for the Arts aided Cum- 
mington; and Duncan has also at- 
tracted the patronage of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. In the many years 
of Cummington’s existence, Duncan 
has welded typographical excellence 
and fine presswork with literary dis- 
tinction. Few private presses can 
equal that achievement. 

Many printers set type by hand 
and many printers bind their own 
books, but very few make their own 
paper. Walter Hamady at Perishable 
Press in Wisconsin does exactly that. 
He too issues modern poetry: by 
Denise Levertov, Howard Nemerov, 
Robert Creeley, and, under- 
standably, Walter Hamady. He 
prints with vitality and flair and a 
clever use of color. In the nine years 
of Perishable’s existence Hamady 
has issued an enormous number of 
books, broadsides, and ephemera, 
and he will sell you an almost com- 
plete run for $3500. 

But the printer who has done the 
most to renew interest in paper- 
making by hand—a laborious and 
extremely messy undertaking—is 
Henry Morris of the Bird & Bull 
Press near Philadelphia. A com- 
mercial printer by trade, Morris 
makes paper and books in the base- 
ment of his home. 

He became a papermaker by 
chance. Casually buying some 
leaves from a fifteenth-century 
book, he marveled at the still pris- 
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tine condition of the paper, and de- 
cided to try his hand at papermak- 
ing. “As I was just about the only 
person in the country making paper 
by hand, I soon acquired a reputa- 
tion for it. A lot of the paper wasn’t 
very good, though,” he admits. But 
he learned from his mistakes, and 
today his paper is very good indeed. 
A tireless experimenter, Morris has 
even made paper from wasps’ nests, 
in imitation of sheets made in this 
way in the eighteenth century. An 
advertisement in the local paper 
brought in a few pounds of nests, 
and he set to work. He threw in 
cotton pulp to add fibers, and even- 
tually produced a batch of this pa- 
per. Morris wrote of it: “There is 
absolutely nothing nice I can say 
about this wretched stuff except that 
it is a paper you can make with the 
comfortable assurance that anything 
you may do to it is bound to be an 
improvement,” and concluded: “The 
whole idea of making any sort of 
useful paper from wasps’ nests is 
absurd.” 

In fifteen years Morris has 
printed only thirteen books. He sel- 
dom hand-sets type and he prints 
on a cylinder press, a piece of mod- 
ern machinery (1925) many a pri- 
vate press printer wouldn’t allow 
into his basement. (Discussions of 
the merits of different printing 
presses are usually futile: excellent 
printing is the mark of a first-rate 
pressman rather than the inevitable 
result of a good machine.) Morris 
has even devised a method of print- 
ing dampened paper on it. With a 
gift for turning his experiments to 
his advantage, he made this discov- 
ery the subject of his latest book. 
He writes or compiles most of his 
books himself, and they are 
crammed with information about all 
aspects of papermaking, interspersed 
with anecdotes and paper samples. 

His books will be not merely ad- 
mired by book fanciers but read by 
students of bookmaking, and that, 
to Morris, will be more gratifying 
than the high prices paid by collect- 
ors for his out-of-print editions. 

In another basement, in Detroit, 
Leonard Bahr runs his Adagio 
Press. Bahr admits that it is the 
technical aspects of printing that 
fascinate him most: “While I have a 
deep concern for what is being 
printed, I have an equal, if not 
greater, concern for how it is being 


printed—for the actual process of 
design typography and press- 
work, and the materials used.” Al- 
most all private presses use letter- 
press (that is, to impress a page, 
inked type makes contact with pa- 
per), both for aesthetic reasons and 
because few individuals can afford 
the array of sophisticated machinery 
necessary to set up an offset press. 
Bahr is experimenting with tech- 
nological innovations such as photo- 
composition. “The argument for let- 
terpress is formidable,” he concedes. 
“But there are times when I admire 
the sharp shape of a letter resting 
softly on the surface of a textured 
paper, plus the ability to retain 
minute detail in illustrations and or- 
naments. I don’t think it’s an argu- 
ment to pursue in a bar where 
handguns are accessible. . . .” 

The great English private presses 
at the turn of the century, begin- 
ning with William Morris’ Kelm- 
scott Press in the 1890s, had pro- 
prietary types, that is, type faces de- 
signed solely for use by one press. 
But today private presses that set 
type by hand use a common source 
of type: commercial foundries. This 
gives printers greater typographical 
freedom, but also robs their books 
of an important unifying factor. 
There are exceptions: for instance, 
the artist and printer Victor Ham- 
mer designed a type based on Car- 
olingian script called Samson Un- 
cial, originally used only by his own 
private presses. Hammer was unper- 
turbed by the limits this imposed. 
“All of our books,” he wrote, 
“should be quite alike; conformity 
is good. We should remember that 
we are best at what we know.” 

Hammer’s view is the ideal of the 
artist. But for most private press op- 
erators, printing is only a hobby. 
Foster Johnson has been retired 
since 1960 and fills much of his 
spare time by printing at his home 
in Connecticut. He had an old press 
restored with the help of parts from 
a Model T Ford, and prints on 
dampened handmade paper. He 
produces children’s books written by 
his wife and himself, poems by his 
grandchildren, and accounts of jour- 
neys he has made. It is a completely 
personal press, catering to no one 
but his family, his friends, and him- 
self. His books are dominated by af- 
fection, both for printing itself and 
for those for whose enjoyment he is 


printing. Johnson’s press, and the 
many like it, are the truly private 
presses, but they remain of private 
interest, too. 


To some bibliophiles the very 
existence of lavish private presses is 
an affront. They argue that fine 
printing should be a characteristic 
of all printers, not just of a handful 
of dedicated private presses. In the 
1920s, shortly after the heyday of 
the great English private presses, a 
reaction set in, and young typogra- 
phers devoted their talents to raising 
standards within commercial print- 
ing firms. At the versatile Nonesuch 
Press, Francis Meynell broke all the 
rules. He ignored the mystiques of 
hand-setting when a machine could 
do the job just as well; of using 
handmade paper when fine com- 
mercial paper was perfectly ade- 
quate; of binding by hand when 
many professional binders could 
handle the work better. He designed 
every book himself, so each was an 
example of Meynell’s virtuosity, but 
he farmed out all the printing to 
good commercial firms. By employ- 
ing the best professionals he could 
find, Meynell was able to expand 
the limitations from the usual 300 
to about 1500, and lower the prices; 
and over the years he raked in an 
excellent profit. 

There are, in some cases, techni- 
cal reasons for limiting editions. But 


many private presses restrict their 
output as a device to guarantee rar- 
ity and thus keep up the prices. Da- 
vid Godine of Boston, a former pri- 
vate press printer turned trade 
publisher, deplores such needless 
limitation. Books are a means of 
communication with a large reading 
public, and he prefers to print to 
the actual requirements of his mar- 
ket. He applauds the Nonesuch 
practice of making fine printing 
available to a wider public. But per- 
haps the making of books by hand 
is an anachronism that entails a de- 
gree of preciosity; the market for 
such books is different from the one 
to which Godine is appealing: it is 
indeed a collector’s market rather 
than a reader’s, and it’s idle to sup- 
pose they may be the same. The 
private press printer may hold the 
rapacious collector in contempt, but, 
like it or not, he also depends on 
the species for his own success and 
survival. There will always be theo- 
retical jostling between the high- 
minded practicality of the com- 
mercial fine printer and the higher- 
minded preciosity of the private 
press printer, but no matter: out of 
it will continue to come a jumble of 
books as works of art, books to 
bring poets to public attention in a 
typographical format that matches 
the poetry, books for bookmen only, 
books for engraving enthusiasts, and 
even, with luck, books for readers. 





MOVIES 
PERIPHERAL VISION 


by Joseph Kanon 


The Depression bank robbers in 
Robert Altman’s Thieves Like Us 
don’t have the glamour of Bonnie 
and Clyde and not much of the en- 
ergy either. They’re just plain folks, 
a little slow and even stupid, listen- 
ing to the radio and sipping Cokes, 
stuck with their lives. They walk 
through the movie in a kind of stu- 
por, overwhelmed by their limita- 
tions; they rob banks because 
they’re poor and there’s not much 
of anything else they know how to 
do. “I should have robbed people 
with my brain instead of a gun,” 
young Bowie (Keith Carradine) 
says. “I should have been a doctor 


or a lawyer.” But it’s wishful think- 
ing on the most mindless level, the 
might-have-been pulp of a fan 
magazine. His partners, T-Dub (Bert 
Remsen) and Chicamaw (John 
Schuck), are too old for that—they 
can only blunder on to the next 
bank. None of them has the com- 
pulsive itch for fame and money 
that defines most American movie 
criminals. They like to read about 
themselves in the newspapers but 
it’s not important to them (as it was 
to the Barrow gang); they find vir- 
tue in being ordinary. T-Dub says 
warmly of his sister-in-law, “Mat- 
tie’s real people, like us.” 


Thieves Like Us was adapted by 
Calder Willingham, Joan Tewkes- 
bury, and Altman from the same 
Edward Anderson novel that Nicho- 
las Ray used for They Live by Night 


(1948), but it’s as different from that 


version as it is from virtually any 
other movie in the genre. Altman is 
a director who works on the pe- 
riphery: he can take a tired motif 
and move around it with such pre- 
cision and freshness that the very 
form seems altered, expanded. He 
looks at his subjects sideways. His 
talent is an original one, but it’s 
probably the most erratic now at 
work in American movies. The tech- 
nique can jell to extraordinary effect 
(McCabe & Mrs. Miller) or get lost 
in muddle (The Long Goodbye) and 
occasionally even fall apart com- 
pletely (Brewster McCloud). Thieves 
Like Us is one of Altman’s more 
successful movies, coherent and rich 
in detail, and it plays without a 
hitch. It has the rhythm of a hazy 
Mississippi heat cut with flashes of 
rain and it’s so firmly set in its pe- 
riod that it can’t be accused of cash- 
ing in on the nostalgia run. Altman 
shot the film on location in Missis- 
sippi towns that look as run-down 
now as they did then, and the 1930s 
artifacts are used so naturally that 
one doesn’t think of them as props. 
(The exception is an overworked 
soundtrack of radio programs.) 

The movie focuses on the love af- 
fair between Bowie and slow-witted 
Keechie (Shelley Duvall), but its 
real concern is the fabric of ordi- 
nary life that both supports and 
limits them. One of the best se- 
quences details an evening at Mat- 
tie’s house, where the gang is hiding 
out. The radio is playing “The 
Shadow” as Mattie washes the sup- 
per dishes. Her peroxided sister 
Lula (“beauty school is all that’s 
important to me”) is cutting T- 
Dub’s hair and fending off his 
passes. Little Bubber is playing with 
firecrackers, the kind of sullen mis- 
chief that one can see will be a life- 
time occupation. Sister Noel Joy, a 
plump child who’s docile because 
she’s too embarrassed to be any- 
thing else, has got through the pa- 
thetic afternoon tap-dancing practice 
and is now playing dress-up-in- 
mother’s-clothes before a mirror. 
There’s not much for the gang to do 
but digest the heavy meal and listen 
to the rain. Then Chicamaw and T- 
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Dub stage a mock bank robbery in 
the living room, chairs piled on ta- 
bles for tellers’ windows, little Bub- 
ber in blackface with a janitor’s 
broom, Noel Joy as the scared lady 
customer, Lula as the reluctant 
teller, real money tossed like Mo- 
nopoly bills, real guns. But nobody 
wants to play except Chicamaw and 
when Lula keeps ruining the fantasy 
by arguing, he erupts into violence, 
frightening the children, exploding 
the evening with the suddenness of 
a car crash. When Mattie comes in, 
she breaks up the fight as if it were 
a squabble in a sandbox and simply 
tells them to “put the furniture 


back.” Chicamaw is so humiliated he 
goes on a drunken tear; the others 
feel politely scolded. Their lives 
look like a mess of dangerous horse- 
play for which “real people” don’t 
have the time: it’s trouble enough 
just getting by. 

Thieves Like Us isn’t con- 
descending about its characters, 
though it scores a few laughs off the 
dumb redneck Dee Mobley (who 
can’t find the wrench before his 
eyes) and comes close to being cute 
when Bowie and Keechie make love 
(a radio dramatization of Romeo 
and Juliet is going full blast in the 
background). The people here are 
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not so much mean-spirited as mind- 
less—they don’t have the brains to 
be, say, the Snopeses—and Altman 
delivers the inanities straight: “You 
ever been to the Red Bonnet Ho- 
tel?” Lula asks. “They have the 
nicest wallpaper.” When Bowie asks 
Keechie if she’s ever fired a .38 she 
says she hasn’t but her grip is prob- 
ably good because she was the best 
in school at cracking pecans. And 
when Bowie tells her he’s killed a 
man, she shakes her head and says, 
“That’s dumb.” There’s a chill to 
scenes like these, but it’s never re- 
flected in the characters, because 
they see violence as something out- 
side themselves. It’s as surprising to 
them as Keechie’s pregnancy or the 
door that falls off its loose hinges— 
they can’t leap from cause to effect, 
they just take things as they come. 
But neither are they victims, except 
in the most general sense. Altman’s 
Depression settings are like a series 
of lush FSA photographs and one 
extraordinary shot of Keechie in a 
distorted mirror looks like a Do- 
rothea Lange picture altered by 
Francis Bacon, but Thieves Like Us 
isn’t up to social commentary and 
were not meant to respond to the 
characters as victims of social up- 
heaval. They’re more like victims of 
social inertia. 

Thieves Like Us shares with Bon- 
nie and Clyde its emphasis on the 
role of the mass media in stunted 
fantasy lives (the soundtrack plays 
“Gangbusters” as the robbers march 
into a bank), but it drops the edgi- 
ness, the excitement, and the inves- 
tigation into pop mythology that 
made Bonnie and Clyde a landmark 
movie. It may be interesting to play 
a crime movie in low-key, but it’s 
also odd, as if whole snatches of 
notes were missing. For a movie so 
well made and so well acted, 
Thieves Like Us is curiously un- 
involving. In part, this is a function 
of Altman’s peripheral vision—he 
skirts the violence so much that we 
never see how it shapes the charac- 
ters’ lives—but it also has a good 
deal to do with the ordinariness of 
the material itself. We don’t get 
very far into the heads of the char- 
acters because they’re so sim- 
pleminded there’s nowhere to go. 
The love affair is nice, but it doesn’t 
spark on the screen (how could it?), 
and the final death scene, when 
Bowie is annihilated by the police 


at Mattie’s motel, carries nothing 
like the turmoil and impact of its 
counterpart in Bonnie and Clyde. 
Keechie screams in slow motion on 
the porch, a dumb animal moan of 
loss, but it’s Mattie we watch (Lou- 
ise Fletcher in a flawless perfor- 
mance). She has tipped off the cops 
to gain favor for her husband in jail 
and as she holds Keechie back from 
the shooting her face is a map of 
complicated emotion—guilty, protec- 
tive, horrified, the face of a woman 
who has the intelligence to know 
that this is just the final scene of a 
hell they’ve lived in all along. 
Thieves Like Us is like an old mas- 
ter’s commissioned portrait of an 
anemic royal cousin—the back- 
ground is wonderful, full of skill 
and a sense of the period, but the 
subject is unworthy and since the 
artist never managed to get a new 
fix on it, we have to keep looking 
around the head, squinting at art. 


The Autobiography of Miss Jane 
Pittman, broadcast by CBS on Janu- 
ary 31 and almost certain to be re- 
peated sometime this year, is un- 
questionably the finest film to have 
been made for television and it 
raises an interesting question: when 
they make something good for tele- 
vision, is it too good for television? 
Movies made for television have 
thus far been hardly worth both- 
ering about, so terrible that even 
their potential as a B-movie training 
ground for young writers and direc- 
tors was an open question. But Miss 
Jane Pittman, unless it is a fluke, 
changes all that. On the night it was 
broadcast it was not only the best 
program on television but the best 
new movie to be seen anywhere. And 
aside from a few shallow interiors 
that had the look of television, Miss 
Jane Pittman is very much a “real” 
movie: it doesn’t compromise on 
scope, color tone, or visual depth 


(qualities that indeed were lost 
or altered in the transfer to 
the box). 


Films as rich and visually dense as 
Miss Jane Pittman rarely work as 
well on TV, where minimal sets of- 
ten will do (one reason why filmed 
theater and bare 1930s comedies 
play so effectively), and there is a 
real danger that as more talent and 
energy get drained off into TV 
properties this whole side of movie- 
making will be reduced and in any 


case underplayed. Given the speed 
with which TV consumes material 
and the relatively modest budgets it 
allows, fine craftsmanship may be- 
come a luxury of the most vulner- 
able sort. Perhaps the most impres- 
sive and encouraging thing about 
Miss Jane Pittman is that even with 
all the limitations TV imposes, ev- 
eryone involved just went ahead 
anyway and made the best movie 
they could. 

What is not lost on TV, however, 
is Miss Jane Pittman’s enormous 
emotional impact. Based on the Er- 
nest J. Gaines novel, the story takes 
a 110-year-old black woman, from 
her childhood in slavery to a final 
heroic hour in a 1962 civil rights 
demonstration. The presentation is 
sketchy in spots but given its range 
and the fact that large chunks 
had to be cut (including some long 
scenes with Odetta as a slave 
woman), this could hardly be helped 
and it doesn’t much matter anyway. 
What does matter is that the film is 
as moving and powerful a study of 
black life in this country as has yet 
been produced. Its variety is aston- 
ishing: a lynching scene that is 
probably the most harrowing ever 
made; a lyrical river picnic, the la- 
dies with straw hats and parasols, 
that seems as finely composed as a 
Seurat; the return of Ned (Jane’s 
surrogate son) after twenty years, 
when joy seems to flow out from 
her arms to embrace the entire 
screen; the crazy plantation owner 
who calls his hands together then 
can’t remember why; half-blind old 
Jane umpiring a baseball game. 

The movie is, of course, a record 
of exploitation and endurance, but it 
is not an indictment and it gains its 
power by taking in so much warmth 
and humor and day-to-day life that 
our full emotions respond when the 
violence comes. Miss Jane Pittman 
is never cheap or easy and it is as 
attentive to its supporting stories as 
to the central drama (there is 
scarcely a minor character who 
doesn’t suggest a longer story of his 
own). 

It could have gone wrong in any 
number of ways but Cicely Tyson, 
as Jane, holds it together—she be- 
gins playing the role from age 
twenty—and by the time the final 
scene comes, a long walk to the 
courthouse drinking fountain, it is 
all her show. The movie is never 
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able early April). Please send $1 (overseas, $2) 
for your copy. 


HISTORICAL TECHNOLOGY 
6 Mugford Street 
Marblehead, Mass. 01945 





CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES 
F. D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 


WILDERNESS 
RIVER TRIPS 


Two to seven (2-7) days—California, 
Oregon, Utah, Idaho, Alaska. 


Send for brochure: 


2424 Russell Street 
Berkeley, California 94705 
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UNICEF YEAR-ROUND CARDS 
Colorful international collection of notes, post- 
cards, “minis” and multi-lingual Mix-and-Match 
messages. Free catalogue. Dept. AM, UNICEF 
Cards, Box 5050, Grand Central Station, New York 
City 10017. 
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sentimental because she won’t let it 
be; she molds the material with the 
sheer force of her integrity. 

The Autobiography of Miss Jane 
Pittman was directed by John 
Korty, written by Tracy Keenan 
Wynn, edited by Sidney Levin, and 








produced by Robert Christiansen 
and Rick Rosenberg for Tomorrow 
Entertainment. They have done su- 
perb work. As for Cicely Tyson, it is 
enough to say that hers is one of 
the great performances now re- 
corded on film. 


THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 
by Edward Weeks 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
by Fawn M. Brodie 
Norton, $12.50 


This book, lively in its detail and 
speculative in its argument, is a 
challenge to Jefferson worshippers. 
It is subtitled “An Intimate His- 
tory,” and in her use of the word 
“intimate” Mrs. Brodie draws a line 
between Jefferson’s dearest in- 
tellectual concerns and the concerns 
of his heart, which he took pains to 
conceal. 

From these pages emerges a very 
tall, sandy-haired figure whose in- 
tellect was striking in any company. 
Jefferson was not an orator; he 
spoke with his pen, and was capable 
of such power of concentration that 
his constitution for Virginia and his 
unabridged Declaration of Indepen- 
dence were written within six weeks. 
He was accomplished in all pursuits 
except the military, and perhaps his 
greatest failure was as the war gov- 
ernor of his state. Throughout ma- 
turity he was torn in two directions, 
love of his family and the bucolic 
life at Monticello pulling against his 
passion for politics. At Monticello 
he delighted in riding, playing the 
violin, reading, remodeling the 
house, and gardening with such 
meticulous notes in his Garden 
Book. But isolation brought with it 
depression only to be relieved when 
he plunged back into political activ- 
ity. He was thin-skinned, would not 
quarrel openly, was distressed by 
newspaper attacks, and at times of 
crisis suffered painfully from mi- 
graine which began at sunrise and 
subsided at sunset. In Mrs. Brodie’s 
knowledgeable and lively prose the 
fascinator lives again. 

Mrs. Brodie avers that he was a 
man of strong sexuality and it is on 
the questions arising in his domestic 
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and emotional life that she concen- 
trates her literary psychoanalysis. 
Jefferson’s father died when the boy 
was fourteen, and from then until 
he was twenty-seven he lived with 
his mother, with whom his relations 
were cool and clouded. Perhaps she 
was a Tory, as the biographer in- 
fers, and perhaps he did strike back 
at her in one or two phrases in the 
Declaration. Of far greater interest 
to me is why his Declaration was 
cut—“mutilated”—and for what mo- 
tives, which is not explained. 

His marriage to Martha Wayles 
was a love match; at her preg- 
nancies, always dangerous, he 
dropped everything to be at her 
bedside, and as long as she lived, 
their “uncheckered happiness” is be- 
yond doubt. At her death he was 
desolate. In time he transferred his 
family devotion to his oldest daugh- 
ter, Martha, who for years was the 
mistress of Monticello. 

But he never remarried and for 
what reason Mrs. Brodie goes 
searching in the skeleton closet. 
That the widower in Paris should 
have had a fling with Maria Cosway 
seems to me highly likely and 
hardly worth so much space; in the 
elaboration Mrs. Brodie slights Jef- 
ferson’s other “intimate” concerns, 
notably his correspondence with 
Madison while the Constitutional 
Convention was taking place in 
Philadelphia. But the allegation that 
“Dusky Sally” Hemings was Jeffer- 
son’s mistress over many years is in- 
tended as the real shocker. Sally 
was the mulatto daughter of Jeffer- 
son’s father-in-law and hence his 
wife’s half-sister, miscegenation 
among the gentry being popular but 
unmentionable. As a comely adoles- 
cent, with pale coloring and straight 
hair, Sally escorted Jefferson’s 
daughter Polly to Paris and for 


twenty-six months thereafter lived 
in the Jefferson household. When 
they returned to America she was 
pregnant, whether by T.J., as the bi- 
ographer believes—and as the cir- 
cumstantial evidence suggests—or by 
someone in Jefferson’s employ. This 
baby died, but at home Sally took 
exclusive charge of her master’s 
bedroom-sitting room; the children 
who followed were white-skinned, 
and according to impartial observers 
showed marked resemblances to the 
great man. Jefferson’s nephews, the 
Carr brothers, were libertines and 
had the run of Monticello at peri- 
ods when he was not there, and 
they could have been responsible 
for the paternity. Mrs. Brodie’s 
thesis affirms that the liaison was 
responsible for Jefferson’s ambiva- 
lence toward the slaves he owned, 
but not toward the prohibition of 
slavery in any new state, for which 
he voted in the Congress at Anna- 
polis. She drives her thesis so di- 
dactically that I tend to back away 
from it wondering at this distance, 
“Does it really matter?” 





FLO: A BIOGRAPHY OF FREDERICK 
Law OLMSTED 

by Laura Wood Roper 

Johns Hopkins University Press, $15.00 


My, what an energetic, likable 
cuss was Frederick Law Olmsted— 
and what a long time it took him to 
gravitate into his divinely appointed 
career as America’s foremost land- 
scape architect! 

Young Fred was born in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in 1822 with a 
silver spoon and the most tolerant 
father in New England. The boy 
was sent to a succession of Congre- 
gational ministers to prepare him 
for Yale, a drudgery which resulted 
in a lifelong suspicion of piety. He 
also suffered an unlucky attack of 
sumac poisoning so debilitating and 
harmful to his eyes that he ceased 
to pursue a degree. Fred, his father, 
and young brother John were om- 
nivorous travelers and together ex- 
plored most of the picturesque sites 
in the Northeast, an experience 
which settled like a slowly ripening 
seed in Fred’s mind. 

When his eyes were restored, 
Fred, fired by Dana’s Two Years 
Before the Mast, signed on as “a 
green hand” in the China trade, but 
one voyage to Canton—a harsh cap- 


tain, two months of gales rounding 
the Cape, and the vile food—was 
enough to cure him of that. Back at 
the starting point he elected to be a 
farmer and father bought him a 
$13,000 layout at Sachem’s Head on 
Staten Island. When farming palled, 
Fred left the chores to the hired 
man, and hied off with John on a 
walking trip in England and on the 
Continent; the London parks and 
the glorious English country estates 
excited him and prompted him to 
write. His Walks and Talks of an 
American Farmer in England was 
published by Putnam in his thirtieth 
year, suggesting a literary career if 
father would ante another $5000 for 
a share in the firm. Fred was not a 
successful editor, but his observant 
books, written after further travels 
through the South, and in Texas, 
were teaching him the country, stir- 
ring his hatred of slavery—and at- 
tracting notice. Then at long last he 
was introduced to Andrew Jackson 
Downing, a young nurseryman in 
whose book, A Treatise on the The- 
ory and Practice of Landscape Gar- 
dening Adapted to North America, 
Fred heard his calling. It was about 
time, as father was running out of 
money. 

For the next thirty-five years, 
with his initiative, his love of natu- 
ral beauty, his knowledge of horti- 
culture, and unslacking persuasion, 
Olmsted was to awaken city after 
city to the need for what the 
English call “green lungs,” and the 
country at large to the need for 
creating national parks. He began 
as the first superintendent of Cen- 
tral Park in New York, an area 
whose rocky slopes and swamps had 
been appropriated but not laid out. 
With his partner Vaux, his plans for 
its development won first prize in 
the competition, and the beauty and 
versatility of its development be- 
came a model for the country. The 
work on Central Park was still in 
progress when Olmsted was called 
away to be the moving spirit in the 
Sanitary Commission which per- 
formed such wonders in the care of 
the wounded in the Civil War. Even 
before Appomattox he was ap- 
pointed a commissioner to map the 
territory and plan the roads for the 
Yosemite Reservation and the Mari- 
posa Big Tree Grove. 

It is hard to realize the apathy 
and political corruption F.L.O. had 


to contend with. He envisioned the 
sequence of public parks in Boston, 
and left his signature on the Fen- 
way and the Arboretum; on Chi- 
cago’s South Park and Drexel 
Boulevard; on the grounds of the 
Capitol in Washington, and parks in 
Cleveland, Montreal, and Brooklyn; 
and it has been said that but for 
Olmsted there would be no State 
Reservation at Niagara today. 
George Templeton Strong, the great 
diarist, called him “decidedly the 
most remarkable specimen of hu- 
man nature with whom I have ever 
been brought into close relations,” 
and what Mrs. Roper has brought 
out so admirably in her monumen- 
tal biography are Olmsted’s 
strength, his vision, and his inex- 
haustible enthusiasm. Her book is 
long, indeed overlong, because it 
tries to cover so much social and 
horticultural history in its celebra- 
tion of a concept in conservation. 
Olmsted remarked before his death 
that every public work he had done 
was being despoiled by ignorant 
management—but we are grateful 
for what survives. 





THE Last BUTTERFLY 
by Michael Jacot 
Bobbs-Merrill, $6.95 


This very well written short novel 
with its Czech background is the 
poignant story of Pagliacci in 
prison. The two fortresses of Tere- 
zin, built by Empress Maria Theresa 
in the days of the Austrian empire, 
were converted by the Nazis into a 
concentration camp for Jews and 
political prisoners of all nation- 
alities. To it is sent Antonin Karas, 
the famous clown. His wife has 
been dead a year and his mask of 
humor, which shields his real self, 
has been wearing thin. At the end 
of a recent performance, as he was 
taking his bow, his hair fell over his 
forehead and when he straightened 
up he could not resist the impulse 
to do a caricature of Hitler. It was 
risky to earn that laughter, for the 
word got out and in a matter of 
days he was ordered to Terezin on 
the pretext that he was to entertain 
the children there. 

The fortresses which had been 
built to accommodate five thousand 
troops were now a crowded hungry 
village of sixty thousand, living with 
a half-illusion of release or escape 


and with a minimum of care for the 
children. The Jewish Elders, the 
supposed governors of the camp, sit 
late trying to decide who shall be 
included in the weekly Transport to 
Auschwitz, and there are always a 
few who manage to bribe their way 
out of the train. Ironically, Lager- 
kommandant Bürger views his 
charge as “the model Jewish state” 
and intends to have Antonin per- 
form for a captive audience when 
the camp is inspected by the Red 
Cross. But the angry comedian is so 
insubordinate that the Kommandant 
orders him, a doctor, and Vera, the 
young spirited teacher, to be locked 
up in isolation with a shipment of 
half-dead Polish children which has 
just arrived from the East. To revive 
the youngsters, the trio are called 
out of themselves, and the life and 
love which they infuse within the 
walls give this book its meaning. 
Now the clown with his battered 
violin case subdues his rage to be- 
come the leader and Vera, who 
would not yield to the Nazis, yields 
to him and the children. 

The grim, deliberate cruelty is op- 
posed by the brave resourcefulness 
of the spirit, as it must have been in 
concentration camps everywhere. 
The resistance is gay to read and 
the children hope, as their elders 
do, that somehow the gods will in- 
tervene. The ending, which is con- 
trived, is a concession to that hope. 

Of the 140,000 who actually 
passed through Terezin on their way 
to Auschwitz, only thirteen hundred 
still live and of the children hardly 
a hundred. The novelist talked to 
some of them for the details: the 
poetry, and the pathos, are charged 
with truth. 





LIFE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 


Benjamin DeMott is professor of 
English at Amherst College. His most 
recent book is Surviving the Seventies. 


Stephen Brook is a staff editor of The 
Atlantic. 


Joseph Kanon, Edward Weeks, and 
Phoebe Adams are monthly contributors. 





Poets IN Tuts ISSUE 


John Hall Wheelock (page 66) will have 
his next book of poems published on 
his ninetieth birthday. 


Richard Wilbur (page 70) is a Chancel- 
lor of the Academy of American Poets. 
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SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


COGAN’s TRADE by George V. Hig- 
gins. Knopf, $5.95. Mr. Higgins’ lat- 
est tour through the Boston under- 
world starts off with a splendidly 
confusing conversation between two 
dreary punks who want to know 
what they are being hired to do and 
a slightly superior rogue who wants 
to be sure what he is hiring before 
he reveals the nature of the caper. 
Once this cross-purpose joust is set- 
tled, the story proceeds with the 
mixture of flatly convincing dialogue 
and cold, tense excitement that is Mr. 
Higgins’ peculiar and admirable 
characteristic. 





RIDDLES IN History by Cyrus H. 
Gordon. Crown, $7.95. Dr. Gordon 
has applied himself to proving the 
authenticity of the Kensington 
Stone and other rocks purporting to 
record pre-Columbian transatlantic 
crossings by detecting and decipher- 
ing cryptograms concealed in their 
texts. Much of his argument is 
hitched up with the Vinland Map, 
which Yale University, owner of 
that dubious treasure, has recently 
repudiated as a forgery. There is 
clearly something amiss with Dr. 
Gordon’s methods. Illustrations, bib- 
liography, notes, glossary. 





ENORMOUS CHANGES AT THE LAST 
MINUTE by Grace Paley. Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux, $6.95. These 
adroit, intelligent short stories create 
a psychological universe out of con- 
temporary New York aggravations. 


critical study which, without that 
touch of melancholy, would be a 
chronicle of tiresomely unmitigated 
success. Notes, list of works, index, 
and a generous supply of illustra- 
tions. 





TRISTES TROPIQUES by Claude Lévi- 
Strauss. Atheneum, $12.50; paper 
$3.95. A new and for the first time 
complete translation of this de- 
servedly famous and influential 
work, well done by John and Do- 
reen Weightman from the revised 
French edition of 1968. 





THE BOOK, THE RING, & THE POET 
by William Irvine and Park Honan. 
McGraw-Hill, $15.00. This excellent 
biography of Robert Browning 
reaches beyond the poet’s life, 
thought, and work to illuminate 
large and sometimes unexpected 
areas of the nineteenth century. Ad- 
mirably written, too, and consistent 
in its effect despite the fact that Mr. 
Honan took over the project after 
Irvine’s death. Illustrations, index, 
references. 





THE BEGINNING Was THE END by 
Oscar Kiss Maerth. Praeger, $7.95. 
The author maintains that some ape 
once discovered that eating the 
brain of another ape increased both 
his intelligence and his sexual per- 
formance. Whereupon he took up 
cannibalism and thereby created the 
human race with all its follies. The 
notion is supported by a mishmash 
of inaccurate anthropology, irrele- 
vant illustrations, and exuberant as- 
sumption. This bizarre work is re- 
portedly a great best seller in 
Europe, which can be taken to im- 
ply several things, all sinister. 
Translated by Judith Hayward. 





Gustave Doré by Nigel Gosling. 
Praeger, $12.50. Doré was a self- 
taught draftsman, a high-spirited 
juvenile genius whose work was in 
professional demand when he was no 
more than seventeen years old. As 
the greatest book illustrator of his 
time, he should have been satisfied, 
but he wanted to be taken seriously 
as a painter of those vast anecdotal 
canvases that the Victorians liked to 
stick up on their walls. He never 
was. This disappointment, while 
enormously irritating to Doré, is 
useful to Mr. Gosling; it adds poi- 
gnancy to his fine biographical and 
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Dummy by Ernest Tidyman. Little, 
Brown, $6.95. Mr. Tidyman has 
abandoned the merry mayhem of 
his Shaft thrillers for a serious ex- 
amination of a real criminal case, in 
which a young black deaf-mute, in- 
capable of intellectual communica- 
tion with anyone by any means, was 
charged with the murder of a 
prostitute. How to prosecute, how to 
defend, what to do about the man 
at all, were unprecedented legal 
problems. Mr. Tidyman makes the 
confusion into readable narrative 
and resists the temptation to pro- 
vide easy answers. 


SALEM PossessED by Paul Boyer 
and Stephen Nissenbaum. Harvard 
University Press, $10.00. Two young 
historians at Amherst have exam- 
ined “The Social Origins of Witch- 
craft” in Salem Village. By studying 
land holdings and tax records, they 
unearth, not precisely the existence 
of a conscious feud between two in- 
fluential families, but indubitable 
social and economic reasons for 
envy and mistrust. They also dem- 
onstrate that witchcraft charges, al- 
though inconceivable as an orga- 
nized conspiracy, were brought 
principally by members and friends 
of the tribe with cause for envy, 
and directed principally against mi- 
nor members or peripheral con- 
nections of the enviable group. The 
recent history and practical circum- 
stances which permitted such action 
are explored, and the whole ap- 
proach to the Salem disaster is 
canny, rewarding, and sure to fasci- 
nate readers interested in that aber- 
rant affair. Suitable scholarly para- 
phernalia. Warning: the authors 
assume that their audience will al- 
ready be familiar with the people 
and events involved, and anyone 
who is not will do well to get hold 
of Starkey’s The Devil in Massachu- 
setts as a backup. 





Eve’s Hottywoop by Eve Babitz. 
Delacorte/Seymour Lawrence, $7.95. 
An artists roller-coaster reminis- 
cences of growing up in non-movie 
Hollywood, the style relentlessly 
with-it, the content sometimes 
amusing and shrewd, sometimes 
damply sentimental. 





THE Omec Heap by David West- 
heimer. Little, Brown, $7.95. Al- 
though rather too much space is 
wasted on the domestic life of an 
inexplicably honest policeman, this 
cautionary tale about how not to 
smuggle antiques out of Mexico 
achieves a generally satisfactory 
level of suspense. 





My GREEN AGE by Edward Weeks. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown, $10.00. A 
personal memoir, covering the first 
forty years of this century, by the 
former editor of The Atlantic. 





GREAT Tom by T. S. Matthews. 
Harper & Row, $8.95. A portion of 
this book appeared in the January 
Atlantic. 
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ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 





LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOKS 


SERVICES 





BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 





BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001. 





EDITING, REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING manu- 
scripts. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasadena, 
Ca. 91105. ` 





WRITING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN by Jane Yolen. 
Just published. The author of 25 books for young 
readers describes techniques to help writers pro- 
duce publishable books, from fairy tales to books 
about contemporary life. Also, information on 
business side of writing juveniles: contacts, manu- 
script submission, technical aspects, etc. $7.95 
ppd. THE WRITER, INC., Publishers, 8-A Arlington 
St., Boston, Ma. 02116. 





POETRY WANTED—possible inclusion in coopera- 
tive volume. Enclose stamped envelope. PALOMAR 
PUBLISHING CO., Box 4444A, Whittier, Ca. 90607. 





WRITERS: “UNSALABLE” MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 





Manuscripts, reports, intellectual writing, editing. 
All subjects. Reasonable. Personalized. Con- 
fidential. Professional team. RC RESEARCH, Box 
138, Dayton, Washington 99328. 





BOOKS 





BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 





WORLD WAR II BOOKS—FREE CATALOG 109 KO- 
GAN, DEPT. M, 16 GATES AVE., PLAINVIEW, N.Y. 
11803. 
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GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 





BOOKS ABOUT ARCHITECTURE, transportation 
and urban environments. If you would like to be 
on our mailing list, write, free of obligation, to 
Desk AM, The Rigley Book Company, P.O. Box 
26012, San Francisco, CA 94126 








Illustrated & Children’s Books. Catalog Available. 
Lion and Lamb Books, Box 457, So. Yarmouth, 
Mass. 02664. 





25% OFF MOST NEW IN-PRINT BOOKS. Book- 
quick, B-1, Roseland, NJ 07068. 





BOOKS SUPPLIED—Select Out-of-Print, Used, 
Fine, Scarce, Interesting. Send authors’ names 
and titles wanted. Kendall Gaisser, Booksellers, 
1242 Broadway, Toledo, Ohio 43609. 





ALTERNATIVE SCHOOL IDEAS! DETAILS ON ALL 
ASPECTS. 18,000 COPIES SOLD. $3.20. NANCY 
SAMUELS, STAR RTE. BOLINAS, CA. 94924. 





PUBLISHERS' OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 
Free Catalog. Bookseller, Box 5451, Sherman, 
Conn. 06784. 


Fiction, Mysteries, War, Science. Free catalogue. 
Sunmount Books, Box 145E, Willowdale, Ont., 
Canada. 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors: publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKP, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 


PERIODICALS 


FREE SAMPLE QUOTE weekly; speech material, 
jokes, stories, inspirational quotations. Indexed. 
Our 34th year. QUOTE, Box 4073, Anderson, S.C. 
29621. 








RESEARCH AND WRITING—academic and profes- 
sional. Superb facilities in nation’s capital. Rea- 
sonable rates. (202) 726-1444, Research Reports, 
6400 Georgia Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20012. 





VOCATIONAL APTITUDE TESTING, guaranteed. 
$10 fee includes detailed interpretation. Dean Ser- 
vices, Dept. A, Box 4683, Austin, Texas 78765. 





INFORMATION, Bibliographies, Questions An- 
swered. Details Free. Fact Finder, Box 84E. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11212. 





MONEY PROBLEMS? ERASE DEBT—SAVE. BUD- 
GET SERVICE, BOX 1375, BELLEVUE, WASH. 
98009. 





NEWS FROM CHINA every month thru 1974. Sub- 
scribe to: China Reconstructs (a family magazine 
in English) air mail $3, Peking Review (a political 
weekly) air mail $4.40, China Pictorial $4, Chinese 
Literature $4. Free samples on request. CHINA 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS, Dept. A.M., (3 locations) 
2929-24th St., San Francisco, CA 94110; 125-5th 
Ave., N.Y., N.Y., 10003; 900 Armitage Ave., Chi- 
cago IL 60614. FREE CATALOGUE. 





THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY—READ CRE- 
ATIVELY, DEVELOPS—IMPROVES ABILITY— 
$20.00—8080 Springvalley Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45236. 





New convenient SERVICE for busy people who en- 
joy reading. Any publication, published in any 
country, in any language as frequently as once 
each year. Send one letter listing publications and 
address. Pay with one check. Renew each year 
with one check. EBSCO, Box 1943EBS, Birming- 
ham, Alabama 35201. 








BLACKWOOD'S is Britains best monthly. Its ap- 
peal is to those who appreciate literature in the 
traditional style. Month by month since 1817, it 
has been delighting discerning readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. $11.50 a year; $1 for a 
sample copy. William Blackwood, 32 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


RECORDS 





SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's. 52 pg. 
list 50¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 





FREE 200-PAGE CATALOG. 1,400 New Stereo 
Recordings. Renaissance, Baroque, Classical, Ro- 
mantic, Modern Music. Not sold in stores. Not 
listed in Schwann's. Highest quality! Budget label 
prices! Available only by mail. MUSICAL HERI- 
TAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, New York, N.Y. 
10023. 





MUSIC 





KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, thumb 
pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished dulcimers 
from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Avenue AM, Denver, 
Colorado 80215. 





HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205. 


PLAYING RECORDER IS EASY. Free Catalog. Record- 
ers, Recorder Music, Beginners Pearwood Recorder, 
Instruction book 11.95. Amster Recorder Co. 1624 
Lavaca Street, Austin Tex. 78701. 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





Free Prompt Quotes. Fair Prices. Bookstock, Box 
95M, Mendham, N.J. 07945. 


BOOKPLATES 








FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 


SERVICES 








NEED HELP BUT NOT PSYCHIATRY? CONFIDE's 
confidential counseling goes deep, works swiftly 
by cassette, letter, telephone. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Ask for free booklet. CONFIDE—Personal 
Counseling Services Inc., Box 56-AM, Tappan, NY 
10983. Phone anytime: 914-359-8860. 





WRITING, research, manuscript polishing. Profes- 
sional. Reasonable. Fast. RESEARCH DATA PUB- 
LISHER'S, Box #4374 Silver Spring, Maryland 
(202) 723-1715. 





SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS are reliable, with the 
most beautiful sound, from $1195. Brochure 
$1.00 from Dept. A, 1084 Homer, Vancouver, 
Canada. 





APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
anteed. George Orthey, Box 341, Ayer, Mass. 
01432. 





ART 





PICASSO 347 reproductions limited edition 10,000 
world-wide $5 each. Illustrated brochure $1. Buck- 
ley’s Books, 2293 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 





BERNIE CASEY, SAMELLA LEWIS, ELIZABETH 
CATLETT. Six 14 x 18” prints. $30 per portfolio. 
MultiCultural, 137-55 Southgate Street, Jamaica, 
N.Y. 11413. 





“TAO PAINTINGS by J.D. CHOU" WITH 40 FULL- 
PAGE SIZE SPIRITUAL PAINTINGS by THE FA- 
MOUS IMMORTAL TAOIST J.D. CHOU IS ON SALE 
AT $7 U.S. MOON & SUN GALLERY, 34 CAMERON 
ROAD, 3rd FLOOR, B, KOWLOON, HONG KONG. 
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ART 


EARTHLY GOODS 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





VISUALS: patterns, colors, illusions—learn the eye- 
world, easily transform your room, apartment, 
house. PRINCIPLES OF DECORATING: DESIGN. By 
Frederic Horn. Send $6.95 to P.O. Box 2638, Chi- 
cago, lll. 60690. Money back satisfaction. 





Oil paintings on canvas painted by masters from 
any picture sent. Guaranteed satisfaction. Na- 
tional Art Importers, P.O. Box 926-A, Newburgh, 
NY 12550. 





GOURMET FOODS 





WINEMAKING IS EASY! Visit Bacchanalia. 273 Riv- 
erside, Westport, Ct. 06880 or request free cata- 
log. 





Twenty Unique Mexican Recipes. Two Dollars. 
Hastings—Dept. A, 310 Sherburne, St. Paul, Minn. 
55103. 





THE INCOMPARABLE ONION SOUP. In the world 
of cookery there are only a handful of master- 
pieces. This is one of them. Paris in the 1920's 
was the center of the world. Picasso, Stravinsky 
and Fitzgerald were there along with the ruined 
russian aristocracy and rich, beautiful and tal- 
ented moths from everywhere attracted to the 
bright flame. After a night spent exploring Mon- 
martre and with dawn breaking over the chimney- 
pots of the loveliest city on earth many of these 
moths made their way to Les Halles, the 12th 
century market. There, in a small restaurant pre- 
sided over by a former chef of the Rothchilds, 
they were served an inimitable onion soup. This is 
one of the many superlative recipes offered. ‘'Sim- 
ply superb cookery superbly simple to prepare". 
$1.00 CHASSY. 506 North Edgefield, Dallas, 
Texas, 75208. 





STAMPS 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT collecting First Day Post- 
age Stamp Covers. Circular free. Ray Brown, B. 
R., Williamsburg, VA 23185. 





NATIONAL STAMP NEWS SAMPLE free; also de- 
tails free listing (non-commercial) service. STAMP 
NEWS, Box 696, Anderson, S.C. 29621. 





Interesting Selections, U.S., Foreign Stamps, Cov- 
ers on 10 Day Approval, References Essential, 
State Preference, Earl P.L. Apfelbaum, Inc., 1420A 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102. 





Send $1.00 For 40 Stamps, Mostly BR. Com- 
monwealth, Over $3.00 Value. M. BENZIE, 76 
MATCHEDASH NORTH, ORILLIA, ONT. CANADA. 





BUMPERSTICKERS 





VINYL BUMPERSTICKERS! “Impeachment With 
Honor,” “Nixon Leaves Me Cold!,"’ “Nixon Gives 
Me Gas Pains!,’’ “Jail To The Chief!,"’ “Honk If 
You Think He's Guilty!,"" “Bust The Oil Trust!,"’ 
“Nixon For Ex-President,” “Visit $an Clemente 
(You Paid For It!)."’ 2/$1, 6/$2, 20/$5. 
Bulk/Dealer Discounts. CHECKERS ENTERPRISES, 
Box 942M, St. Louis, Mo. 63188. 





CATALOGS 


Blackouts got you in the dark? Aladdin kerosene 
lamps, 100 Watts non-electric light; smokeless, 
odorless, noiseless, 30% off. Also, Aladdin heat- 
ers, 20% off. Catalog 25¢. Country. Light, Box 
1219, Fort Collins, Colorado, 80521. 


GARDENING 








HYDROPONICS: garden components, books, nutri- 
ents. 5pp catalog 40¢ refundable. Incorporated 
1971. BURWELL GEOPONICS, Box 125-DG, 
Rancho Sanfe, Calif. 92067. 


ECOLOGY 








“ECOLOGY MINDED?” Ecology 100% recycled sta- 
tionery and waste paper products brochure. Dept. 
AM, PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351. 


SCHOOLS AT SEA 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YP, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 





OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
Transportation! Complete information . . . plus 
Directory of 200 American companies employing 
thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. International 
Opportunities, Box 29232-YD, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 46229. 





TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
New 1974 guide contains current information about 
private and governmental organizations seeking 
teachers. General and personal requirements, geo- 
graphic areas, addresses for application forms. 100- 
page book includes survey of foreign embassies. 
Guaranteed satisfaction. $2.50. Foreign Countries, 
Box 514-C4, Ames, lowa 50010. 





STUDY AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester 
sails September and February to exotic ports 
round the world. Accredited. Financial aid avail- 
able. Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, Orange, 
California 92666. 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 








COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. Em- 
phasizing community involvement, individual tal- 
ents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. Col- 
lege preparatory, Darrow School, New Lebanon, 
NiY.. 12125; 





University of Stockholm’s Institute for English- 
Speaking Students offers programs for social 
science research at the International Graduate 
School; accredited Junior Year studies; Swedish 
language instruction included. Write: IES, Univ. of 
Stockholm, Fack, S-104 05 Stockholm 50, Sweden. 





ALTERNATIVE DOCTORAL PROGRAM for the full 
time professional. Individualized, self-paced, time- 
tailored, provocative programming. Prerequisites: 
M.A. + 16, 3 years’ experience. Life experience 
recognition. Write: Room A, Walden University, 
Naples, Florida 33940. 





COLUMBUS INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF SPAIN, 
Two-year Liberal Arts College in Seville. American 
Faculty. Freshman-Sophomore Curriculum. Dormi- 
tory-Boarding. Summer Programs. CIC 43, Avda. 
Victoria, Sevilla, Spain. 





PHOTOGRAPHY, AIKIDO, MIME STUDIES. 
YGGDRASIL: Torupvej 31, 8771 Hundslund, DEN- 
MARK. 





Student placement in schools and colleges. Educa- 
tional Placement Services, Box 572, Putnam, 
Conn. 





Austin hill country—June 9-21—study in humanis- 
tic, individualized education: FES, 3520 Cedar 
Springs, Dallas, Tx. 75219. 





Montana Summer . . . mountains, trout streams, 
ghost towns, wildflowers . . . and a fully-accred- 
ited program at the University of Montana. Let us 
show you: Summer Programs Office, UM, Mis- 
soula, MT 59801. 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





CATALOGS! RECEIVE MANY! Catalog Directory 
$1.00. Box 33098, District Heights, Md. 20028. 





MEMO PADS 





FREE CATALOG. 50 beautiful, exclusive designs 
for business, gifts. P.O. Box 24785, Los Angeles 
90024. 
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TEACHERS—ADMINISTRATORS: Leading School, 
College placement sources in U.S. $3.00; Foreign 
$4.00. Current openings list U.S. $5.00; Foreign 
$5.00 EISL, Box 105, Chestnut Hill, MA. 02167. 





ALASKA PIPELINE CONSTRUCTION INFORMA- 
TION. Latest on companies involved, addresses, 
etc. send $1.00 AMS INFORMATION SYSTEMS, 
Box 3188A, Long Beach, California 90803. 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas” and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730. 





AUSTRALIA . . . Most Comprehensive Information 
from Americans now living in Australia . . . Jobs, 
Paid Transportation . . . $2.00 for brochure. 
Ausco Inquiry, Box 29, Burra 5417, South Austra- 
lia 





OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803. 





EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. Re- 
search Associates, Box 1167-P, Kailua, Hawaii 
96734. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





M.A. Ivy League graduate school, seeks employ- 
ment that offers variety. Leonard B. Smith, 30 
Willett St., Albany, N.Y. 12210. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 154, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details 10¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 





$50.00 PLUS 50% COMMISSION stuffing stamped, 
addressed envelopes. Information 35¢ with 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Brew-AO, POB 
1348, Clearwater, Fla. 33516. 





25¢ EACH stuffing envelopes. No postage, ad- 
dressing necessary. Instructions $1.50. Econ-BC, 
627 Franklin, Clearwater, Florida 33517. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
Information Free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-K, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$25.00 HUNDRED stuffing envelopes. Complete 

kit $1.00. Peter, 2614CD Weisman, Wheaton, 

Maryland 20902. 

O AAAA ETN T 
REAL ESTATE 





IDEAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, New Mex- 
ico. $5,475. No Down. No Interest. $40/mo. Vaca- 
tion Paradise. Good investment. Free Brochure. 
Ranchos: Box 2006XW, Alameda, California 
94501. 

O ESN EEN OTS 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! “Opportunities in Canadian Land” includes 
complete purchase information! Send $1.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 29193-YP, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46229. 

TA G eg A S E 
CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 
T E ee a 
GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ‘Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer’s Guide’ .. . plus “Land 
Opportunity Review” listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $1.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YP, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

ee a tt ee ee a T N 
NORTHERN VERMONT REAL ESTATE for recrea- 
tion, retirement, investment. Free brochure. Wat- 
son Agency, Greensboro, Vt. 05841. 802-533- 
2651. 

Bs ek See eee ae a 
MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities, integrated neighbor- 
hoods. Shaker Communities, 3494 Lee Road, Sha- 
ker Heights, Ohio 44120, (216) 751-2155. 

SE PEERS bt 8 Aa eT ee 
RURAL OREGON. Townhouse on excellent golf 
course. Swimming pool. Near Portland. Estate 
sale. Request details. 2345 E. Madrona, Canby, 
Oregon 97013. 
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VACATIONS 
ee i a eee 


High Hampton Inn & Country Club. In Southern 
Blue Ridge Mtns. at 3600 feet. Spectacular sce- 
nery. Rustic Decor. Good food. Private 18-hole 
golf course. 7 tennis courts. (Special golf/tennis 
Package available.) 3 lakes. Fishing. Boating. 
Swimming. Private stables. Skeet & Trap field. 
Open early May to late Oct. Write or phone 704- 
743-2411. High Hampton Inn, Dept. ATL, Cash- 
iers, N.C. 28717. 

ee ee eee ee ee 
WHITEWATER FLOAT TRIPS. Utah & Wyoming. 
Slickrock River Co., Box 10543, Denver, Colo. 
80210. 

= eee er 
Enjoy a new vacation experience—where you 
choose—rent-free. Write Viking HOME EXCHANGE, 
Box 3007, St. Paul, Minnesota 55165. 
a a N, 
Visiting France's Loire Valley? Adults, enjoy four 
days to two weeks with French couple . . . visit 
chateaux. Swift, 2002 Woodberry St., Hyattsville, 
Md. 20782. 





VACATION RENTALS 


KAUAI, HAWAII: New OceanFront 3 Bedroom 2% 
Bath—Upper Deck—Lower Lanai Spouting Horn 
Area. 2 week minimum rental. Attractively & Fully 
Furnished. Thompson, Rt. 2, Box 770 Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 86001. 
a a e 
“BUCOLIC ADIRONDACK LODGES available half- 
month, month, season. July through September. 
Bartlett Carry Club, Route 3, Tupper Lake, NY, 
12986." 


ee) i 
VACATION RENTALS 
ee es 
TOBAGO, W.I.—COTTAGES, ALL SIZES, LOCA- 
TIONS, RATES. COMPLETELY EQUIPPED. TO- 
BAGO COTTAGE OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 

SCARBOROUGH, TOBAGO. 





~ Puerto Rico (Dorado)—Private home, fronting 


championship golf, luxury oceanfront hotel. Lovely 
beach, pools. Casino. Clay tennis. Three bedroom, 
two bath. Central air. Weekly $300, monthly $800 
until Dec. 14th. Dr. Price 914-271-9750. 





PEACE—5 bedroom home rustic Sandy Cove, 
Fundy Bay, Nova Scotia. Available Summer, $200 
weekly. Measham, Tvi. 26 119-15, Bogata, Co- 
lumbia—Airmail. 





Large, deluxe cottage (summer) in lovely Copper 

Harbor, Michigan on Lake Superior. Write Trail’s 

End, P.O. Box 421, Marquette, Michigan 49855. 

oS et a he ae Se 
RETIREMENT 





LIVE LIFE as you used to know it, in unspoiled 
Vermont. Courtesy and consideration, gracious at- 
mosphere, good conversation. Excellent food. His- 
toric Vermont town of Brandon with Village Green, 
5 Churches, famed Middlebury College with its 
arts and sports nearby. Museums, antiquing, . . . 
plenty to keep you active. Fair rates. Brandon 
House, A-74 Brandon, Vermont 05773. 





CAMPS 





The Putney Work Camp provides an experience in 
group living, work and recreation, arts and crafts, 
sports and backpacking. A vitalizing summer with 
well motivated contemporaries. Co-ed, 13-17. 
Write c/o The Putney School, Putney, Vermont 
05346. 802-387-4212. 





CAMPING EQUIPMENT 





LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 

noes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 

try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 

Main Street, Concord, Mass. 01742. 

— Se Se ee >) ee 
TRAVEL GUIDES 





WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. Rates, 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters, 
TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361. 





EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. New 4th edition 
Castle-Hotels book lists 500 castles, monasteries, 
palaces offering accommodations, 16 countries, 
360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 
pages. $3.95 plus 15¢ postage. Robert Long, 
Dept. AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 
11554. 





TRAVEL 





NICHOLSONS INTERNATIONAL YACHT CHAR- 
TERS. Crewed Yachts: Experience not essential: 
private cabins from about $60 per person per day 
& upwards for extra large and luxurious craft: 
Year round sunshine cruises for private parties. 
CARIBBEAN: MEDITERRANEAN: GREEK ISLANDS: 
For information:—Commander Nicholson. Box 30, 
5 Lynch’s Quay: Cobh: Co Cork: Eire. 





UNSPOILED ST. VINCENT. Inexpensive, Fine cui- 
sine, Friendly staff, Country charm, Excellent 
swimming beach, Pool. $15 PP two meals daily till 
Jan 16th, $22.50 till April 1st. SUGAR MILL INN, 
P.O. Box 119, St. Vincent, W.I. or 259 Main St., 
Danbury, Conn. 06810 (203) 743-7888. 





COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 
fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89640. Sergines, France. 





TRAVEL 
See Se eee 
CANADIAN WILDERNESS TRIPS—Twelve-day float 
trips on northern rivers (Athabasca, Coppermine, 
Nahanni), wilderness camping, wildlife, white- 
water. Also canoe trips. Contact: North-West Expe- 
ditions, Limited, Box 1551, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada for free brochure. 





AMAZON SAFARI CLUB, R.D. 1, Box 2-AM, Elver- 
son, Penn. 19520, offers two week, affordable 
photo safaris, Summer 1974. 





RIVER OF NO RETURN: fascinating Idaho float 
trips. Wilderness World, 1342 Jewell, Pacific 
Grove, CA. 93950. 

ae eee 
SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED-—A Freighter 
Consultant for Freighter Service, offering her own 
personalized attention to Freighter Enthusiasts. 
Space on freighters is rather limited. No fee re- 
quired. All inquiries answered. PEARL'S 
FREIGHTER TIPS, Dept. C, P.O. Box 1185, Great 
Neck, N.Y. 11023. 
SS E eee Al > a 
HELLS CANYON—SALMON RIVER Fantastic Float 
Trips Snake River Packers, 207-B N.W. 3rd, Enter- 
prise, Oregon 97828 (503) 426-3307. 





Explore Borneo and Indonesia. Sept. 4, 1974. 
Three weeks visiting exotic Toradjaland Kingdom, 
Celebes Islands . . . full week in Bali. Group air 
from New York. All inclusive $3,165. Request bro- 
chure: Worldways Travel, 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
10036—(212) 736-5186. 





SCHOOLMASTER & AUTHOR-WIFE cruising own 
43’ houseboat, 6 weeks July-August, from New 
York through Florida waters or St. Lawrence-Can- 
ada desire congenial companions. Share expenses. 
Tel. (212) 441-3108. 





SUMMER WORKSHOPS 





SUMMER PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOPS on Maine 
coast. 12 one-week Master Classes with world re- 
nown photographers. Three week courses in basic, 
intermediate and advanced photography. School is 
34-foot sloop. Maine Photographic Workshops, 
Rockport, Maine 04856. 





BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE. August 
13-25, 1974. Lectures, workshops, conferences in 
fiction, non-fiction, poetry, children’s literature. 
Write Bread Loaf, Box 300, Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, VT 05753. 802-388-7662. 





FILMS 





Super 8MM, 16MM, 8MM Silent and Sound Film 
Classics. Free Catalog. Niles, 1019-AM South 
Michigan, South Bend, Indiana 46618. 





PORNO? Not from us, thank you. But, if you'd like 
our free catalog of classic feature films, silent and 
sound, for sale in 8mm or 16mm, write: VINTAGE 
FILMS, Box 9805, Columbus, OHIO 43206. 





MISCELLANY 





STUDY AND TRAVEL IN EUROPE: every possible 
scheme explored. $2.00. Box 7653, Austin, Texas 
78712. 





HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. A most unusual gift. George Levitt, 
2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New York 
11229. 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 25¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 





CONVENIENT PHYSICIAN CHECKUP—Simple, in- 
expensive, at home. Send for complete details. 
John-Martin Co. Dept. AM, P.O. Box 246, Garden 
City, N.Y. 11530. 
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MISCELLANY 





35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 INDIVIDUALLY 
SOLD, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 25¢. 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-44, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia 90025. 





BLOW YOURSELF UP! 24” x 36” poster of any- 
one. Photo returned. $5.00. Pierpoint, Box 678, 
Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 





SLEEP-LEARNING KITS—endless tapes, timers, 
complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, Box 24-AM, 
Olympia, Washington. 





BUGGED??? . 
mitters, Literature—25¢. Security, 
Westwood, New Jersey 07675. 


. . Detectors Locate Hidden Trans- 
Box 671AT, 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 25¢. 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339. 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





PERSONALIZED STATIONERY with character. Pro- 
fessional/business/social. Information-sampler— 
50¢ (refund first order). Jacques, Box 395-A, Wall- 
ingford, Vermont 05773. 





ARMAGEDDON “BATTLE” NOT BIBLICAL. BRO- 
CHURE FREE. RESEARCH, BOX 42, SUNCITY, 
CALIFORNIA 92381. 





LEARN CARTOONING AT HOME. Veteran ap- 
proved. Free bulletin. Cartooning, Box 7069AM, 
Colorado Springs, CO. 80933. 





DON’T DIE WITHOUT A WILL! 3 BLANK WILL 
FORMS AND INSTRUCTIONS PROTECTS YOUR 
FAMILY!! GUARANTEED. $2.00 SIMON, DEPT A 
13, 10006 WOODKEY LNE. OWINGS MILLS, MD. 
21117. 





Seek Correspondence with Mature Minds dis- 
illusioned by our cultural folkways. To consider 
practical solutions. Epicurean rather than Puritan. 
Dolan, 349 Parland, San Antonio, Tex. 78209. 





NEED YOUR PRODUCTS and services for direc- 
tory. Details, free. Fact Finder, Box 84E, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 11212. 





PRIMAL EXPERIENCE—Austin Institute, Inc., 1310 
West 42nd, Austin, Texas 78756. 





$UCCE$$. Learn secrets of super rich. $2.00- To- 
gether, Inc. P.O. Box 852, Longwood, Fla. 32750. 





FIGURINES—PAINT YOURSELF, PROF. QUALITY. 
STAMP FOR BROCHURE, GOLDEN OX STUDIOS, 
BOX 2056, DEPT. A., OAK PARK, ILL. 60302. 





AUTHENTIC HANDWOVEN TURKISH MOHAIR 
RUGS 4x6 $40, 2x3.5 $15, Canrev Import, Box 
228, Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514. 








ACUPUNCTURE TRAINING MANUALS, study 
course and supplies. Free catalog! Write: Leung, 
Box 219W, Toronto, Canada M6M 4Z2. 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 





YOUR POETRY PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. Free 
editorial opinion and prizes. Details from Strand 
Literary Editions (US26), 30 Baker Street, London, 
W1E 2EZ, England. 





SNORING PROBLEM? Free informatio 
worlds first and only guaranteed 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texa 
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MISCELLANY 





MISCELLANY 











MAKE YOUR WILL. Why delay? Receive 4 Will 
Forms, attorney’s 64-page book. FREE: Assets 
Record, Executor’s Duties,Valuable Papers Folder. 
Complete KIT, $2.00 (Two for $3.50). Add 25¢ 
postage. Hanley’s, Dept. A-241, Box 554, Farm- 
ington, Michigan 48024. 





BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES TAPE LIBRARY—Leading 
psychiatrists and psychologists discuss psycho- 
therapy, schizophrenia, adolescents, drugs, human 
sexuality, etc., on cassettes. Free catalogue. Over 
300 Tapes for sale or rental, B.S.T.L., Dept. 707, 
240 Grand Ave. Leonia, N.J., 07605 
















































SINCERELY interested in marriage? Let us help 
you find your mate. Social Introduction Service, 
Box 1547, Eugene, Oregon 97401. 





LONELY??? Find your lifemate. Nationwide date- 
matching. Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York 
City 10019. 





INNER—CONSCIOUS DEVELOPMENT TO SUC- 
CESS. FOR TECHNIQUES, SEND $2: MIND RE- 
SEARCH, BOX 96, GREENBELT, MARYLAND 
20770. 





CHANEL NO. 5 ARPEGE WHITE SHOULDERS MY 
SIN % Oz. FULL STRENGTH PERFUME $3.00 
each J. KELLY ASSOCIATES, 3401 Gandy Blvd., 
Pinellas Park, Fla. 33565. 





DON’T DIE without a will! Blank Will Form pro- 
tects your family. Only $2—guaranteed! Order to- 
day!! Amco, 2831 Honolulu Ave., Dept. 1P, Ver- 
dugo City, Ca 91046. 





The metric system is coming. Be prepared! Get 
this “Metric System Guide,” 164 pages of easy to 
use conversion tables—metric to U.S. system and 
vice versa. Only $3.95—guaranteed. Images, Box 
107, Dept. E4C, Brookline, Mass. 02146. 





LEARN FROM A BERKELEY PROFESSOR THIS 
SPRING—by mail! Professional notetakers sit in 
University of California lectures for you. Newest of 
235 courses in book form: ‘Sociology of Higher 
Education," $3.45. Valuable resource for teacher, 
learner. Write: 31 Fybate, 2440 Bancroft, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 94704. Ask for free sampler (selections 
from 9 courses) and catalog. 





PRIMAL-BASED THEORY and practice. Bay Area. 
Information: CEL, 104 The Alameda, San An- 
selmo, Calif. 94960 (415) 457-3820. 





QUALITY VACATION HOUSE-KIT. Designed for 
easy owner assembly. Send 50¢. Shelter-Kit, 332A 
Central, Franklin, NH 03235. 





BEAUTIFUL MEXICAN DRESSES. Send dime for 
letter showing styles, prices. La Mariposa, Box 
33272, San Diego, CA 92103. 


LATE LISTINGS 
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“SECRETS to SUCCESSFUL TEACHING (in the 
public schools)'’’"—New book—hardcover—Send 
$5.95—GRAY-ZONE Press, Felicity Lane, Torring- 
ton, Conn. 06790 





LITERARY INTERESTS 








Copies of twenty selected entries from privately 
owned 1851 edition “Journal and Letters of Henry 
Martyn’, the great English missionary. $10 check 
or money order to: A.Arena, 182 Averill Ave., 
Rochester, N.Y. 14620. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MULTI-MEDIA ARTS INSTITUTE, June 23-July 13. 
Limited to 100 high school- students. Theater, 
ern Dance, Music, Visual Arts, Television, Cre- 
Writing. $200 tuition. For brochure, write 
igart, MMAI, Bradley University, Peoria, Il- 





LE BLEU—We are sole US importers of French 
Workingman’s Jacket, LE BLEU DE TRAVAILLER. 
Great for many uses. Send dress or suit size for 
good fit. $16.95 + $1 handling/insurance to: The 
Booted Sheepherder, 53Q Main St., Francestown, 
N.H. 03043 





The Only “PILOT'S CHRONOGRAPH WATCH" that 
instantly tells time anywhere in the world. This 
newly discovered wrist watch registers speed, 
measures distance, times athletic contest, check 
parking meters & can be used as a regular stop 
watch. Completely shock resistant & antimagnetic. 
Has 6 dials, 5 hands & 2 pushbutton controls. 
Die-cast case & handsome strap. In every way, a 
lot of watch for only $12.95! Imported from Swit- 
zerland. Order Now! SMC & Co. Dept. A4L, 2852 
Sawtelle, Villa-35, WLA. Ca. 90064 





Beat the Big One... 
Heart Attack 


Give Heart Fund 


HERE’S MY CLASSIFIED AD: 
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Copy 
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I enclose $________ for 
Name 

Address 

State 


RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word 

minimum 
Per word 6 times in one contract year .. 
Per word 12 times in one contract year .. 
Copy should be received by the 15th of second 
month prior to issue. Payment for initial in- 
sertion must accompany copy. Adjustments on 
word count will be made if necessary. 
For two or more insertions, payment must be 
received by the 1st of month prior to date of 
each issue. 


Post Office Box Number count as two words. 
No charge for Zip Code. We do not accept 
Atlantic box numbers at this time. 


Please write for additional information and 
rates for Classified Display advertising. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 


City, 











Dry a martini tonight. 
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Many speakers trap 
deep, rich sound inside. 


Zenith Allegro gives 


it a way out. 


Have you ever listened to 
stereo and felt that you 
weren't hearing all the sound 
of the original performance? 
That's because a lot of 
systems, including many with 
air-suspension speakers and 
sealed cabinets, do an 
incomplete job of projecting 
bass sound 

Zenith Allegro* is 
different. It features a 
uniquely designed tuned- 
port speaker system. It lets 
more sound out so you hear 
more of the deep, rich bass. 

This tuned port is coupled 
with a specially built Zenith 
woofer and horn-type tweeter 
Together they give you extra- 
ordinary efficiency in sound 


r | reproduction 
m ® | Such effi- 
4) a) ciency, in fact, 
g | that a 60-watt 
ai as? i Allegro system 
! equals the 
== J sound per- 
formance of a 120-watt system 
with comparable size air- 
suspension speakers. 
Besides the exciting blue- 
white Bon Vivant, shown 
here, you can choose trom 
a whole line of wood-toned 
Allegro sound systems with 
such features as 8-track tape 
and 4-channel adaptability 
Listen to Zenith Allegro 
You'll hear the deep, rich 
sound you may have been 
missing 


THE BON VIVANT 
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*patent pending 
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Howto Fly, Japanese Style. 


One man's sushi 


is another man's steak. 


There’s just no second guessing about taste. 


So, to keep everyone happy, we have 
a simple solution. 

Two cuisines. 

One is Japanese. 

The other is Continental. 

No matter which one you choose—the 
familiar or the adventurous—one thing 
remains the same: the elegant, understated 
service that is ours alone. 

It’s reflected in the smile of your JAL 
hostess as she offers you a steaming 
oshibori towel to refresh yourself. Her 


delicate grace as she pours your sake. The 
very special way she makes you feel like 
an honored guest at a family banquet. 

Unique service like this doesn’t just 
happen at mealtime. From our first hello 
to our last sayonara, we do our best to 
prove there’s as much difference between 
airlines as between air- 
line menus. 

We're the one where 
East meets West. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 





-————-—-—--------+ 


« 
First ClassS service aboard Japan Air Lines. 





AT-0574 
Japan Air Lines 

PO. Box 888 

Burlingame, California 94010 


I'd like to know more about the food of 

the Orient. Please send me your free booklet, 
“Pictorial Guide to Oriental Cuisine.” 

Name 
Address. 
City 


My travel agent is 
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Please have a travel 
consultant call me at 





In 3 seconds 
youll know which electric portable 


to give for graduation. 


Smith-Coronas new Cartridge Ribbon Typewriter. 


Its the only one with the 3-second ribbon change. 

Which is the quickest, simplest typewriter ribbon 
change there is. Also, the cleanest. 

Whats more, Coronamatic™ Ribbon Cartridges come 
in nylon and carbon film (the kind usually available only 
with expensive office typewriters). 

So in the same 3 seconds it takes to change a cartridge, 
you can now change to carbon film for typing that looks 
like printing. 

Its like having two typewriters in one. One for 
day-to-day use. The other for more professional-looking 
essays and reports. 

CORRECTIONRIBBON . 4nd in case there's a mistake, 
i there's also a correction ribbon in a 
Coronamatic cartridge, so errors 
m can be corrected in seconds. 
~ There's also an assortment of 
colors—so you can add a little (or a lot of) color to 
whatever is being typed. 

Smith-Corona’s new cartridge ribbon typewriters. 

Because your graduate now has a lot more to think 
about than changing a typewriter ribbon. 
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Inaworld where a genuine bargain 
is ararity, we have a bargain for you. 
Truck transportation. 


Surprised? Maybe you never think and state agencies is what makes our 
about truck transportation one way or transportation system work. This helps 
the other. Yet it’s a maintain cost 
fact that—with the Se. ae stability, as- 
costs of materials and : sures prompt 
services spiraling up- I SS oer een ee m service and pro- 
ward—the cost of a ie ese motes lively 
truck transportation competition. 
has remained relatively : The final 





stable. = — reason: depend- 






There ability. Which doesn’t mean that all 
are three trucking companies are perfect 100% 
basic ° of the time. 
reasons. It does mean 
The first that they try 
is avail- to meet their 
ability. obligations. 
Trucking je They are con- 
companies are stantly intro- 
constantly up- ar i Mi ' p7 ducing new 
grading their < ¥ efficiencies 
equipment, oper- and technological advances to do a 
ations and continually better job. 
personnel to It boils down to this. We know the 
meet today’s cost of living is high and may go 
shipping needs higher. But the trucking industry is 
—and tomorrow’s. trying to hold the line. Otherwise 

The second reason is regulation. you’d pay a lot more for the goods 
The regulatory structure supervised by you use. 
the Interstate Commerce Commission By today’s standards, that’s a bargain. 


American Trucking 


Associations, Inc.,Washington, Ing C. 
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VIETNAM 
The Cadres and the Villagers 





A month after the peace accord 
was signed in early 1973, a colleague, 
David Greenway of the Washington 
Post, and I crossed the lines of the 
Vietnam war to meet the soldiers and 
cadres of the National Liberation 
Front (NLF)—their leadership since 
_ 1969 known as the Provisional Revo- 
lutionary Government (PRG). These 
are the people Americans have 
known as the Viet Cong. It had oc- 
curred to us that we were the first 
Americans to walk through that re- 
gion of the Mekong Delta—Chuong 
Thien province—without orders to 
kill. The PRG had a strong military 
force in the area, and the fighting 
had been almost constant since the 
cease-fire. As we walked from the 
road controlled by the Saigon regime 
(the Government of Vietnam—GVN) 
into the countryside, we could see 
GVN helicopters and tactical jets 
bombing and strafing a few miles 
away. We eventually found the local 
guerrillas, and, after some hesitation, 
they received us with courtesy. After 
darkness fell, a squad of them ac- 
companied us through a forest and 
up a river to the headquarters of Ba, 
the PRG commanding officer for the 
area. 


Whatever rank these officers held, 
they appeared completely informed 
about national and international is- 
sues as they affected the PRG. Ba 
did not talk politics with the finesse 
of the civilian cadres I and other 
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journalists had met, but he seemed 
to have an education in Vietnamese 
history and literature as it is taught 
in Hanoi and the PRG-controlled 
zones of the South—the liberated 
zones, as they are called. He and 
the others spoke of themselves as 
members of the People’s Liberation 
Party, the Southern branch of the 
Vietnamese Communist Party. Dur- 
ing a break for coffee, biscuits, and 
cigarettes, Ba pointed out four 
framed inscriptions that hung high 
on the walls of his quarters. One in- 
scription read: “For our soldiers 
and civilians, loyalty to the Party, 
love and respect for the people are 
two duties of equal importance. We 
must overcome all difficulties.” An- 
other one read: “We must remem- 
ber the contribution of Chairman 
Ho Chi Minh. The Lao Dong Party 
forever!” 


One capital 


The fact that they emphasized 
this last inscription, with its refer- 
ence to the Communist Party of 
North Vietnam, indicated that they 
saw no reason to maintain the dis- 
tinction between the Northern and 
Southern branches of the Party. The 
explanation was that there were 
Northern troops in the area; the 
PRG had admitted to the North 
Vietnamese presence in the South 
since October, 1972. Also, judging 
from their age and education, I 
thought it probable that most of 
these officers had spent some time 
in North Vietnam. At one point the 
commander asked us rhetorically if 
we had ever heard of a country 


with two capitals. Realizing that a 
negative answer was indicated, we 
gave it. “‘You see,’ Ba said 
triumphantly, “Thieu is an unedu- 
cated man if he thinks Vietnam has 
two capitals. There is only one, and 
that is Hanoi. So if the North Viet- 
namese soldiers come to help the 
liberation in the South, how can 
you say they are aggressors?” 

At 2 A.M. we had yet another 
meal of noodles, chicken soup, and 
coffee served by one of the officers. 
The men of the cadre were clearly 
ready to talk all night long, appar- 
ently noticing the hour no more 
than they did the clouds of mos- 
quitoes that rose from the river. But 
as Greenway and I were showing 
obvious signs of fatigue, they pre- 
pared their wooden beds for us with 
blankets and American mosquito 
netting, bidding us sleep for the few 
hours before our departure. We 
went to sleep and woke again at 
seven to the music of the NLF sta- 
tion that one of our hosts was 
quietly listening to on a small radio 
inside his netting. 

The cool morning light revealed 
another lattice and thatch shelter a 
few yards away across the clearing 
and in front of us a massive earthen 
bunker covered with straw upon 
which a brightly colored cock 
stretched to its full two-foot height 
and crowed loudly. In high spirits, 
the commander leaped on top of 
the bunker, took the cock in both 
hands, and waved it toward us, 
laughing, “It’s a soldier’s cock. A 
real fighter.” Releasing the bird to 
join its hens, he picked up a bunch 
of yellow fig bananas from the hay 
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$150 TEN-VOLUME HISTORY 









FOR ONLY $]50 A VOLUME 


at once in a short experimental membership 
THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy four Club choices 
within a year at substantial savings on most books you choose. 


Complete after forty years’ research and writing — 
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The Story of Civilization 


by WILL and ARIEL DURANT 


I. Our Oriental Heritage. Ancient 
Egypt and the Near East. The Far 
East, early to modern times. 

Il. The Life of Greece. Explores all 
facets of Greek life from prehis- 
toric times to the Roman conquest. 
II. Caesar and Christ. The rise of 
Rome and Christianity and the col- 
lapse of classic civilization. 


IV. The Age of Faith. Christian, 
Islamic and Judaic civilizations, 325 
to 1300, including the Crusades. 

V. The Renaissance. Italy's golden 
age, 1304 to 1576. A turbulent world 
of intrigue and great art. 

VI. The Reformation. Europe's re- 
ligious conflicts, from two centuries 
before Luther to Calvin. 


VII. The Age of Reason Begins. 
Europe, 1558-1646. The age of 
Shakespeare, Rembrandt, Galileo. 
VII. The Age of Louis XIV. The 
brilliant era of the "Sun King," 
Milton, Cromwell, Peter the Great. 


IX. The Age of Voltaire. Europe 
from 1715 to 1756. The world of 
Frederick the Great, Wesley, Bach. 
X. Rousseau and Revolution. Eu- 
rope from the Seven Years’ War to 
the storming of the Bastille. 












pee TRIAL suggested here will prove, 
by your own actual experience, 
how effectually membership in the 
Book-of-the-Month Club can keep 
you from missing, through oversight, 
books you fully intend to read. 

As long as you remain a member, 
you will be sent approximately every 
three and a half weeks the Book-of- 
the-Month Club News, a literary mag- 
azine published by the Club fifteen 
times a year, which describes the Se- 
lection as well as scores of other 
books, most of which are available at 
substantial discounts — up to 40% on 
more expensive volumes. All these 
books are identical to the publishers’ 
editions in content, format, size and 
quality. If you wish to purchase the 
Selection, do nothing and it will be 
shipped to you automatically. How- 
ever, there is no obligation to purchase 
any particular volume. If you do not 
want the Selection — or you would like 
one of the Alternates or no book at all 


EACH OF THE TEN VOLUMES IN THE SET LISTS FOR $15 





— simply indicate your decision on the 
reply form always enclosed with the 
News and mail it so we receive it by 
the date specified. If, because of late 
mail delivery of the News, you should 
receive a Selection without having had 
10 days to decide whether you want it, 
that Selection may be returned at 
Club expense. 

BOOK-DIVIDENDS: If you continue 
after this experimental membership, 
you will earn, for every Club Selec- 
tion or Alternate you buy, at least one 
Book-Dividend Credit. Each Credit, 
upon payment of a nominal sum, of- 
ten only $1.50 — somewhat more for 
unusually expensive volumes or sets — 
will entitle you to a Book-Dividend® 
which you may choose from over 100 
fine library volumes available over the 
year. This unique library-building sys- 
tem enables members to save 70% or 
more of what they would otherwise 
have to pay for books they want to 
read and own. ; 


INCLUDED WITHOUT CHARGE 


A brilliant summary of all the Durants 
learned during their forty-year 
study of world history .. . 
and an invaluable supplement 
to The Story of Civilization. 
A copy will be included, 
free, with each set sent to 
new members who enroll 
at this time. Pub price $5.95 







l BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. i 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 4-A8-5 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club and send me The Story of Civilization | 
in 10 volumes, billing me $1.50 per volume. I agree 
to purchase at least four additional Selections or | 
Alternates during the first year I am a member, | 
paying in most cases special members’ prices. My | 
membership is cancelable any time after I buy 
these four books. A shipping charge is added to all | 
shipments. 
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VIETNAM 


and sprang down again to offer it to 
us. Later during breakfast I told 
him that I had heard about the use 
of coconut milk as blood plasma by 
the National Liberation Front doc- 
tors. Ba pulled off his fatigue shirt 
to show us a large scar on his chest 
and another on his back. A shrap- 
nel wound, he said. The coconut 
milk had saved him, for his blood 
pressure had been very low by the 
time he had gotten to the hospital. 
“You have to climb the tree and 
bring the coconut down very care- 
fully so as not to disturb the in- 
sides; then you clean the outside 
and draw the milk out with a sterile 
needle.” Later he said, “When real 
peace comes, all the fruit trees will 
grow back again.” 





Exposure 


Our departure had been fixed for 
8 A.M., and at 7:30 two ARVN heli- 
copters passed high overhead—pre- 
sumably on a reconnaissance mis- 
sion. As for safety’s sake we did not 
wish to return the same way we had 
come, the cadres detailed two new 
guides to take us out. Both of them 
were dressed in the light-blue uni- 
forms with the soft-brimmed hats 
and loose, long-sleeved shirts that 
dated from the early days of the 
NLF. Both carried M-16’s and am- 
munition belts slung like bandoliers 
across their chests. 

The first leg of our journey on 
the narrow paths and the log 
bridges of the forest led past four or 
five more latticed shelters identical 
to the one in which we had spent 
the night, each of them containing 
ten or more men in full uniform 
with weapons stacked and ready to 
go. The path also led by a small 
cemetery with gray wooden mark- 
ers—some old, some very recent— 
and a sign above the archway read- 
ing CEMETERY RESERVED FOR THE 
BRAVE MEN WHO GAVE THEIR LIFE 
FOR THE PEOPLE. After half an hour 
of marching, we emerged into a vast 
open stretch of paddy land. Our 
guides took us half a mile further 
and then, saying good-bye, pointed 
us toward a house with a shining 
metal roof some two kilometers dis- 
tant, which they said lay on the 
main road to Can Tho. 
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As Greenway and I walked on 
alone, our feeling of exposure, al- 
ready preoccupying, became even 
more acute with the appearance of 
one, two, and then three GVN heli- 
copters overhead. There was noth- 
ing to do but keep on walking 
straight ahead in the open. One and 
then two more helicopters appeared 
over us, a total of six, all of them 
circling at a fairly high altitude. All 
of a sudden the lead gunship peeled 
off from the circle, dropped to a few 
hundred feet, and, firing rockets, 
made a run on the hamlet in the 
far treeline to our right. The artil- 
lery sounded from across the road, 
and a puff of smoke rose from the 
hamlet. As the other helicopters 
dropped to make their runs, bursts 
of machine-gun fire started up in 
the hamlet, interspersed by the 
thuds of an M-16. From where we 
stood, it was impossible to tell 
whether the PRG was returning fire 
or whether the GVN attack went 
unopposed. We kept on walking 
and, reaching the road without 
being spotted by GVN troops, 
hailed a civilian bus traveling in the 
direction of the spot where we had 
left our car the day before. 

It was ridiculous to hope that we 
had evaded the GVN troops com- 
pletely. There were just too few for- 
eigners in Chuong Thien province, 
and even fewer white Volkswagens 
parked out overnight on a secon- 
dary road in the middle of the 
countryside. At the first crossroads, 
a GVN lieutenant in the cam- 
ouflage fatigues of the Special Po- 
lice invited us to get out of the bus. 
We were taken to province head- 
quarters and, after an hour or so of 
polite conversational fencing with 
an army major and a captain, we 
were driven to Can Tho in a convoy 
of two jeeps with six armed police- 
men. The major had promised us 
that we would be taken to the 
American Consulate, but, once in 
Can Tho, the jeeps drove right by it 
to the regional headquarters of the 
police Special Branch—the organiza- 
tion responsible for the torture of a 
number of my Vietnamese acquaint- 
ances. 

There the deputy chief for the re- 
gion, a short, round-faced man in 
civilian dress, took us up to his of- 
fice and began to ask questions. 
Where had we been? Where were 
our camera film and our notes? He 


spoke in English with a breathy, Pe- 
ter Lorre voice, a threat lying just 
under the surface. “Wouldn’t you 
like to go free? It’s so easy, just give 
me your film. . . . If you’d like to 
go free, all you have to do is give 
me your notes and the secret docu- 
ments they gave you.” Greenway 
gave him the new roll of film he 
had just put in his camera, but then 
seeing that one concession only led 
to more demands, he played the 
part of an irate American tourist 
and refused to answer any questions 
until someone from the American 
Consulate arrived. 

I think it was the shouting that 
the police chief could not stand, for 
after an hour an American Foreign 
Service officer, a Mr. Harrington, 
appeared, dressed in suit and tie 
and looking quizzical at the sight of 
us in our dirty blue jeans and mud- 
caked shoes. With the help of an in- 
terpreter (Peter Lorre had ascribed 
our inconvenience to a nonexistent 
language barrier), Mr. Harrington 
and the police chief proceeded to 
define the issues with the most ex- 
quisite drawing-room diplomacy. 
Discovering that it was the notes we 
wanted to keep—that we had no im- 
portant film or secret documents— 
Harrington negotiated what the po- 
lice chief thought was a com- 
promise, tipping the balance with 
an elliptical phrase about the deli- 
cacy of the international position of 
the Republic of Vietnam at that 
particular time. There ensued a 
scene in which Greenway unpacked 
his airline bag, beginning with a fil- 
thy shirt, an even filthier washcloth, 
and an old piece of bread, laying 
each item carefully on the police 
chief's desk, and finally stripping off 
his encrusted shoes and sweaty 
socks and dangling them, one by 
one, in front of the police chief's 
nose. By the end of the performance 
there were about twenty policemen 
in the room, all of them doubled 
over with laughter, hands covering 
their mouths. 

The loss of face to the Special 
Police was clearly not to be borne. 
The next day, our American sources 
reported, the police chief entered in 
his report that he had found secret 
documents in Greenway’s shoes. 

Just what secret document the po- 
lice chief had in mind we never dis- 
covered, but quite possibly it was 
the text of the Paris peace accords. 
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by Austin, Nichols 
The white wine of Chateau Olivier 


confirms the report of Thomas 


Jefferson. 


While serving as American Minister 
to France, Jefferson wrote, “the white 
wines of Graves are most esteemed at 
Bordeaux” And now, as then, Graves is 
famous for the white wines produced 
from its gravelly soil (graves means 
gravel). 

Butat Austin, Nichols, we know that 
even a centuries-old reputation cannot 
guarantee a fine wine. That's why we al- 
ways make sure a wine deserves its 
reputation, by tasting and then re-tast- 
ing every vintage. 

And in our view, one of the finest 
chateaux in Graves is Chateau Olivier, 
shipped by the distinguished Esche- 
nauer firm. Olivier’s dry, soft and fruity 
white wine is justly renowned. 

Exceptional wine values such as 
Olivier white will always be “most es- 
teemed” at Austin, Nichols. That is 
what has made us the leading importer 
of fine chateaux wines from Bordeaux. 
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VIETNAM 


From the time of the cease-fire, the 
Saigon government had treated the 
accords virtually as a subversive 
document. In Saigon, only the 
American Embassy had printed 
copies of the text. To its officials the 
Thieu regime had given out only 
Ministry of Information tracts, 
which interpreted the unobtainable 
text as a great victory for the Thieu 
regime, and booklets of instructions 
on how to deal with the cease-fire. 
Neither of these pamphlets men- 
tioned the political sections of the 
accords or the chapter on the future 
reunification of Vietnam. The GVN 
officials saw no point in telling the 
people what they did not know, 
since none of it concerned the civil- 
ian population. The PRG, by con- 
trast, did all in its power to inform 
people about the accords. The Front 
cadres carried copies of the text 
around in their pockets—the soldiers 
carrying in addition copies of the 
military protocols—and the NLF ra- 
dio broadcast sections of the text 
every day. By March, those villagers 
who were NLF sympathizers could 
cite the accords, article by article, in 
defense of their claims of cease-fire 
violations by Saigon. Knowledge of 
the peace treaty became a perfect 
litmus test for the political sympa- 
thies of any individual. It was also, 
therefore, a new means of discov- 
ering the political, as opposed to the 
military, geography of the war. 
Since 1960, the beginning of the 
second Indochina war, the map of 
military and administrative control 
over Vietnam has changed from 
year to year, but, roughly speaking, 
there have been three major shifts: 
First, the rise of the Southern guer- 
rilla movement, 1960-1965, by the 
end of which period the NLF con- 
trolled all but the major cities of 
South Vietnam. Then, the American 
war and the military pacification of 
the country, 1965-1971, that put 
most of the country back under the 
control of the Saigon government. 
Finally, the North Vietnamese of- 
fensive of 1972 that once again di- 
vided the country between two ar- 
mies and two administrations, and 
permitted the North Vietnamese 
and the PRG to negotiate on the 
basis of a standstill cease-fire. 
When the peace accord was 





signed in January, 1973, the North 
Vietnamese and the PRG controlled 
some two-thirds of the territory of 
South Vietnam, including most of 
the Central Highlands, the northern 
half of Quang Tri province, about 
half of the long narrow littoral of 
central Vietnam, stretches of terri- 
tory along the Cambodian border, 
and a swath of the Mekong Delta 
running from the Ca Mau peninsula 
up through Chuong Thien and the 
rich farmlands of Dinh Tuong prov- 
ince. These territories had a high 
strategic importance in that they as- 
sured the North Vietnamese and the 
PRG of a nearly impregnable infil- 
tration and supply route from North 
Vietnam to all sections of the coun- 
try. But they gave the PRG control 
over a very small percentage of the 
South Vietnamese population. The 
mountains had always been largely 
uninhabited, and the war, in par- 
ticular the large-scale use of Ameri- 
can firepower, had driven most of 
the population into the cities, towns, 
and roadside settlements. 


Worldly villagers 


Drawing from this new popu- 
lation base, President Thieu’s Sai- 
gon regime had, by the time of the 
major American troop withdrawals, 
managed to recruit an army of over 
a million men (the population of 
South Vietnam is only 18 million) 
to stand guard over the rest of the 
population, The question was, of 
course, whether the lines of military 
control corresponded to the political 
sympathies of the people. American 
officials argued that they did, with 
qualifications. Those who had spent 
a long time in Vietnam would claim 
not that the majority of the country 
people felt any love for or loyalty to 
the Saigon government but only 
that those living in GVN-held vil- 
lages at least preferred the govern- 
ment to the NLF. Yes, they would 
say, the pacification had worked. 
For reporters the point was difficult 
to argue, since, quite obviously, no 
NLF supporter in a GVN-held vil- 
lage would announce himself as 
such to an American. But after the 
cease-fire, the contrasting use to 
which the PRG and the GVN put 
the peace agreements allowed me to 
test that claim in the villages that 
the United States and Saigon 
thought were models of pacification. 
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1 Avoid paying extra installation charges when 
you order new phone service. Have all the 
work done at one time. Changing your mind later 
will mean extra visits and extra charges. So con- 
sider carefully all the different colors and styles, 
how many phones you want and exactly where 
you want them installed. 


Ask one of our business office Service Repre- 

sentatives to explain the different types of 
service offered by your local Bell Company. 
Choose the one which best fits your pattern of call- 
ing. If you don’t do a lot of calling each month, ask 
if “budget” or “limited” service is available in your 
area at a lower rate. 


Ask the Service Representative fora rundown 

on the specific rates and charges you can ex- 
pect. Find out exactly what the regular monthly 
charges will be, and what the one-time-only pay- 
ments are. Find out whether there are options in 
your area of paying on a monthly basis, or making 
a single one-time only payment, on certain items. 


Are you going to be away from home for any 

extended period of time? A business office 
Service Representative can tell you, based on how 
long you plan to be away, whether you could save 
money by temporarily suspending your telephone 
service. 


By Moves to a new residence? Ask a Service 
Representative whether you are eligible for 
a credit on your bill if you take your present 
phones along with you to your new location. 


If you’ve never had a phone in your name be- 

fore, or have never established credit, you 
may be asked to pay a deposit when you order tele- 
phone service. But we don’t like to keep deposits 
for long periods of time. In fact, if you establish 
good credit with us by paying on time, we'll return 
your deposit to you PLUS interest. Ask a Service 
Representative to explain the details which apply 
in your area. 


20 ways to 
on your 


If a coin phone swallows your money but 

doesn’t give you your call, you’re entitled to 
a refund. Find a phone that works, dial “Operator” 
and explain what happened. You'll get a refund in 
the mail. PS.We’d appreciate it if you’d also tell 
the operator the telephone number and location 
of the phone that’s out of order so we can get it 
fixed as soon as possible. 


8 Reach a wrong number on a Long Distance 
call you just dialed? Don’t just hang up. Ask 
for the area code and the number you reached in 
error. Then dial “Operator” and report what hap- 
pened. The operator will have the charge removed. 


9 Get a poor connection on a Long Distance 
call, or get cut off in the middle of your con- 
versation? Don’t just hang up and call back. The 
person who placed the call should report what hap- 
pened to an operator. The operator will issue a 
credit for the time your call was interrupted. 
1 Error on your bill, with a charge for a Long 
Distance call you didn’t make? Call the 


business office. A Service Representative will ar- 
range to get the charge removed. 


11 Save on Long Distance charges by cutting 
down on person-to-person calls. It’s true you 
may not be able to reach the person you want on 
your first try with a station-to-station call. But in 
many instances you can make two (or even three) 
out-of-state station-to-station calls for what it 
would cost you to make that one person-to-person 
call. This is particularly true if you dial your own 
calls instead of going through an operator. 


12 Dialing your own out-of-state Long Dis- 
tance calls is the least expensive way of all. 
If you don’t know the number for a call you want 
to make to a distant city, you can obtain it at no 
charge to you by dialing the area code (when re- 
quired) for that city, plus 555-1212, for Directory 
Assistance. Then dial direct and save. Save time 


Save money 
phone 


in the future by recording the number in your 

personal number book. A listing of all area codes 

can be found in the information pages at the front 

of your local telephone directory. 

1 Make sure you know when dial-direct rates 

apply before you make your call. They 

apply on all out-of-state calls to anywhere in the 

United States (excluding Alaska) if they are com- 
pleted from a residence or business phone without 

an operator’s assistance. They also apply on calls 


placed with an operator from a residence or busi- 
ness phone when direct dialing facilities are not 


yet available. 
1. But it’s even more important to know the 
circumstances when direct-dial rates do 
NOT apply. They do not apply on person-to- 
person, hotel-guest, credit card or collect calls, or 
on calls charged to another number, because an 
operator must assist on such calls. Direct-dial 
rates do not apply on calls made from coin phones, 
even those from which you dial the complete num- 
ber yourself before the operator comes on. 
1 While operator-handled calls cost you more 
than those you dial yourself, there is one 
exception. If you run into equipment trouble com- 
pleting a Long Distance call you’re dialing your- 
self from a home or business phone, you're still 
eligible for the dial-direct rate even if you require 
an operator’s assistance. Explain your problem to 
an operator. If you need help in getting the call 
through, or in making a satisfactory connection, 
confirm with the operator that it will be charged 


at the dial-direct rate. 
1 Dial direct, but save even more by making 
your out-of-state Long Distance calls with- 
in the time periods when rates are lowest. The 
lower rates for out-of-state calls made in the eve- 
ning, on the weekends or late at night are de- 
scribed for you in the call guide in the frontof your 
local directory. 


{ Don’t get caught by surprise, or miss out 

on the money you can save on Long Dis- 
tance calls you make within your state. The times 
when lower rates apply may be different than for 
your out-of-state calls. Check carefully in the call 
guide in the front of your local directory for a de- 
scription of when to save on calls you make within 


your state. 

1 If you’re concerned about avoiding added 
charges on your Long Distance calls in gen- 

eral, don’t guess how long you’ve been talking. 

Time yourself, so you can finish your call before 

overtime rates apply. To save even more time and 


money, jot down what you want to say before 
you dial. 


19 Before you go ahead and place a Long Dis- 

tance call to a business, check first to see if they 
have a toll-free number. You can recognize it be- 
cause it has an 800 prefix instead of a regular area 
code. If they have one, it’s usually displayed in 
their advertising, or you may find it listed in your 
own local telephone directory. If so, the call’s on 
them, and you save. 


90 The information pages at the front of your 
local telephone book are a good source for 
tips on how to place your calls and how to save 
time and money in using your telephone. Look in 
the book, and save. 


We hear you. 
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VIETNAM 


The successful example of pacifi- 
cation that I knew best was a vil- 
lage called Duc Lap, a series of 
scattered hamlets and farmhouses in 
the center of one of the old NLF 
territories, about twenty miles west 
of Saigon. Because the village had 
the misfortune to lie at the crossing 
of an NLF and a GVN communica- 
tions route around Saigon, the fight- 
ing in it had been continuous, 
though not always intense, for a 
decade, beginning in 1962. In 1964- 
1965 the Front forces had succes- 





sively overrun three ARVN battal- 


ions quartered in the central hamlet, 
and the American planes had each 
time responded by bombing, and fi- 
nally flattening, the hamlet. Many 
of the inhabitants of the village fled 
to Saigon; the rest lived in shacks, 
and, in continual danger from the 
fighting, eked out a miserable exis- 
tence. In 1967-1968, the military 
balance in the region turned in fa- 
vor of the American forces, and ex- 
cept during the 1968 Tet offensive, 
when the Front once again overran 
the central hamlet and American 
aircraft once again bombed it to the 
ground, the fighting gradually di- 
minished in the village. There was 
less artillery, there were fewer op- 
erations, and the refugees began to 
return. 

When I visited the village in 
1971, the GVN armed forces and 
police were combing it for the last 
of the NLF cadres. They were also 
arresting and beating up a large 
number of people more or less in- 
discriminately, to extort money, or 
to fill their arrest quotas under the 
“Phoenix” program. The villagers I 
spoke to complained bitterly about 
the Saigon government, and not 
only about the behavior of the local 
forces but about the rigged presi- 
dential elections and Thieu’s refusal 
to enter into peace negotiations. 
Still, as the conditions of life in the 
village had improved and there 
were very few armed NLF cadres 
left, it was difficult to say whether 
this hostility to the government im- 
plied any real support for the NLF. 

Eighteen months later, in March, 
1973, Duc Lap had become for all 
intents and purposes a pacified vil- 
lage: no military activity, no known 
NLF cadre, and a full government 
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administration. Saigon had with- 
drawn its ARVN fighting units, 
leaving only the militia to make 
routine patrols. The rice was grow- 
ing, and the people who had lived 
for years in temporary huts along 
the road had almost all moved 
away to rebuild their wooden 
houses, raise milk cows, and culti- 
vate their traditional secondary 
crops of tobacco and peanuts with 
new irrigation pumps. The roadside 
merchants had built concrete houses 
and stores. The Saigon government’s 
primary school burst with children. 
From the air, only the absence of 
coconut palms and red-tiled roofs 
indicated what had happened to the 
village in the course of a decade. 

As was usual when I came to see 
him, the village chief had his hands 
full with paper work: requisitions, 
permits, identity cards, and this 
time tax forms with which he hoped 
to raise enough to pay three-quar- 
ters of the salaries of the village of- 
ficials. (The rest of the village bud- 
get came from Saigon which, in 
turn, had received it from the 
United States. The United States 
now, as always, contributes 85 to 90 
percent of the whole GVN budget.) 

The government’s irrigation 
scheme had failed owing to poor 
planning, but the cease-fire had 
brought the chief several new tasks. 
For one, he had been ordered to re- 
move the identity cards from all the 
people in the six outlying hamlets 
and to renew their receipts for these 
cards every ten days. And he was in 
charge of recruiting for Thieu’s De- 
mocracy Party and the government’s 
Front for Peace and Self-Determi- 
nation. That morning he had held a 
village meeting in the province capi- 
tal to denounce the crimes com- 
mitted by the Communists from 
1967 to date—crimes which, he said, 
comprised thirty-six people killed 
and eight vehicles blown up by 
mines. Given the American air at- 
tacks and the one hundred civilian 
casualties of the Tet offensive he 
had told me about the year before, 
it was a curious piece of addition. 
But three thousand villagers, he 
said, attended the meeting and 
shouted anti-Communist slogans. 

The villagers told me a different 
story. Those people I questioned 
about the incident said that the sol- 
diers had come around the night 
before and seized family identity 


cards from a number of households, 
promising to return them only if 
one member of each family came to 
the propaganda meeting. Three 
hundred people had shown up at 
the meeting, and the journey to and 
from the outlying hamlets had cost 
them a whole day’s work. They had 
shouted anti-Communist slogans be- 
cause the soldiers were watching 
them. “But there are Communists in 
Cu Chi!’ one woman told me 
scornfully. 


Apolitical politics 


The phrase surprised me since it 
meant that the woman knew that 
there were North Vietnamese and 
PRG representatives in the Joint 
Military Commission compound not 
many miles away—a piece of infor- 
mation the government officials 
were doing their best to suppress. 
But then, as I walked through the 
village, I began to hear a great deal 
more subversive information about 
the peace. Two or three farmers 
cited the peace accord article by ar- 
ticle while others accused the GVN 
of cease-fire violations. Interestingly, 
the villagers’ concerns seemed not 
to be very parochial. People whom I 
had met on previous visits would 
grudgingly admit that life was bet- 
ter in the village than it had been 
for years; but then they would com- 
plain about President Thieu’s im- 
portation of military equipment via 
Japan or discuss the larger issues of 
war and peace. Some were more 
guarded than others, but all were 
enthusiastic about the prospects for 
peace under the accord. As to where 
they got the information about it, 
some said “a friend” and others 
“the Liberation radio.” 

In this manner and by the use of 
certain arguments the PRG used 
with the uninitiated, the villagers 
gave me to know not only that they 
sympathized with the other side but 
that they were carrying on an active 
psychological warfare campaign 
against the GVN officials and sol- 
diers. (“But,” said one woman after 
hushing her children with a threat 
that “the soldiers will get you,” 
“some of the soldiers are our 
friends.”) The questions I could not 
ask were why they did it and how 
they managed to continue after all 
these years. For the people I talked 
with were not young men—the only 


young men in Duc Lap were the 
soldiers and police—but an old 
farmer who had lost all of his sons 
in the war, a woman who supported 
a brood of grandchildren by selling 
rice, and an old woman whose hus- 
band had died the year before of 
torture by the Special Police. 

For some twenty years, most 
Americans have believed the Viet- 
namese farmers to be apolitical, un- 
committed, desirous only of being 
left in peace and security to till 
their fields. This notion, of course, 
originated with American officials 
and counterinsurgency experts who 
argued that the NLF was nothing 
but a terrorist outfit whose success 
lay in its ability to coerce a passive 
peasantry. Less logically, the belief 
was adopted by many liberal Amer- 
ican congressmen to support their 
view that U.S. troops should be 
withdrawn from Vietnam. But to 
visit the villages of Vietnam during 
the years of war was to see that 
nothing could have been farther 
from the truth. In the villages, I 
have had discussions of subjects 
ranging from the Pentagon Papers 
to corruption as a structural prob- 
lem in the Saigon government, to 
the economics of the American im- 
port program. In talking with farm- 
ers, shopkeepers, and local officials, 
it has always seemed to me that the 
Vietnamese were a much more po- 
litical people than the Americans. 
The NLF farmers played a non- 
committal game for the sake of 
their own security. Before the sign- 
ing of the cease-fire, they preserved 
their anonymity behind words as 
behind the clothes common to all 
farmers. After that time I saw them 
shed anonymity like an old skin. 
Not far from the site of My Lai IV, 
I was talking to a group of people, 
Survivors of the massacre, when an 
old man said, “We are sick of war 
and sick of the Communists.” 

“Sick of the Communists?” I 
asked, to test him. 

“Sick of war,” he said. 

And a younger man, standing 
nearby, reassured him, “Sick of war. 
You don’t have to say anything 
about the Communists now.” 

In Duc Lap the villagers in- 
directly revealed the outlines of the 
whole political struggle in the vil- 
lage. Elsewhere, where government 
control was not so tight, they would 
on occasion speak directly of the 


Front and of the cooperation that 
existed between the civilians and 
guerrillas. In the contested zones it 
was possible to catch a glimpse of 
what life was like in the maquis and 
to hear the history of the war from 
a new perspective. 


“Fruit of our sweat” 


Another press colleague and | 
went one day to Truong Lap, a 
small town just off the main road to 
Saigon and near the important 
ARVN (formerly American) base of 
Cu Chi. Truong Lap had been built 
in the mid-1960s by the U.S. 
Twenty-fifth Division for those 
people who had fled from the sur- 
rounding embattled countryside. 
Until the spring of 1972, it had 
been a model resettlement town 
with schools, churches, maternity 
clinics, and low-cost housing units. 


. But just six months after the Ameri- 


can division moved out, the North 
Vietnamese and NLF forces had hit 
the town hard, three times, in their 
attacks on the ARVN Twenty-fifth 
Division battalions quartered behind 
it. Now the town lay in ruins, and 
half the population had fled, some 
people taking refuge in Saigon and 
others moving back into the coun- 
tryside from which they had come. 
Since the cease-fire date, the main 
job of the government militia and 
police, in accordance with national 
GVN policy, had been to prevent 
the rest of the civilians from moving 
back into the country beyond their 
security perimeter. Their task was a 


difficult one since, with the depar- | 


ture of the American troops, there 
was no more money in the town 
and no alternative for the people 
except to return to farming. The of- 
ficials allowed the people to go out 
to their fields each day and return 
at night through police checkpoints. 
But the people resented the surveil- 
lance and the long daily journeys. 
Since the cease-fire, the NLF had 
come in small groups to the town 
each night to broadcast the peace 
accord provisions on liberty of 
movement and to urge the people 
to return to their land. When some 
went, the officials reacted by send- 
ing troops out to destroy the new 
houses or shelters they had built. 
The soldiers ran over the huts with 
tanks and set fire to the farmers’ be- 
longings. When we arrived in 
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the New School), Paul Freund ( Harvard), 
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The Rockefeller Foundation is of- 
fering printed transcripts of this unique 
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VIETNAM 


Truong Lap, the soldiers were firing 
artillery and small arms almost at 
random into the fields where the 
people were working. An old man 
said that one day the soldiers had 
shot two people and several buffalo 
and blamed the incident on a Viet 
Cong attack. 

As we left the town, two women 
appeared on the pathway from the 
countryside, a toothless crone with 
one eye and a younger woman car- 
rying two baskets on a pole. The 
baskets must have weighed sixty 
pounds each, for they were filled 
with twisted metal from expended 
napalm canisters, rockets, and artil- 
lery shells. The crone said proudly 
that she was the mother of a Liber- 
ation fighter and that she had come 
to town to exchange the shrapnel 
for betel and cooking oil. 

Though there were people willing 
to lead us, the outpost towers 
around Truong Lap were too closely 
placed for us to walk out into the 
countryside unobserved to check on 
the burned houses. So the next day, 
we returned to a place just short of 
Truong Lap, a group of mud and 
thatch huts by the side of a dusty 
road. There we found a farmer will- 
ing to take us to see other farmers 
and, necessarily, the local guerrillas. 
Setting off from the road at a point 
midway between a tank emplace- 
ment and a militia outpost, we fol- 
lowed him for several miles across 
ragged scrubland, where there was 
no cover at all except for a few sap- 
lings growing along old hedgerows. 
With a hoe over his shoulder and a 
mongrel pup at his side, the farmer 
walked rapidly, never looking up at 
the L-19 spotter plane that circled 
overhead. “I know that plane. It’s 
just a training aircraft,” he said. Ar- 
riving finally at a roofless hut with 
an earth bunker, we waited only a 
minute before five young guerrillas 
appeared. They were a ragged lot; 
one had an eye missing, and all 
were dressed in a miscellany of ci- 
vilian clothes and ARVN uniforms. 
Before we had a chance to ex- 
change half a dozen words, a 
woman called out from the next 
field that the soldiers were coming. 
The guerrillas dispersed quickly, 
and, leaving our guide, we walked 
back in the direction from which we 





had come, taking care to follow a 
slightly different route. 

The road back to Truong Lap led 
through the same treeless landscape. 
Here and there, we noticed, the 
fields had been put back under cul- 
tivation, and, it being the dry sea- 
son, they abounded with tobacco, 
peanuts, watermelons, and vegeta- 
bles. We passed a number of 
people—women watering the fields, 
schoolchildren pushing their bicy- 
cles, and a whole family riding on a 
buffalo cart—all of whom spoke to 
us without hesitation. Near the road 
and the zone of GVN control, we 
noticed two small pieces of paper 
stuck on cleft sticks by the side of 
the path. The first, a note in a 
child’s handwriting, read, “Soldiers 
of the Saigon regime, we implore 
you to spare our harvest, for it is 
the fruit of our sweat. And please 
do not burn our houses down.” The 
second was a small, printed message 
about the need for reconciliation be- 
tween Vietnamese. 


“Why so different?” 


Not far from these signs, and a 
few hundred yards from the road, 
we came upon a house set in a gar- 
den of mango trees, papayas, and 
lotuses. The house had no walls; it 
was just a stone floor with mahog- 
any pillars topped by an old red- 
tiled roof. But the breezes blew 
through it, and the garden blocked 


the Diem regime. It took the Ameri- 
cans two years to get in. They 
brought in tanks, and certain fam- 
ilies disappeared completely. All of 
their members died, and they had 
no future generations. The Ameri- 
cans then took all of the people out, 
but the Liberation forces remained. 
Finally the Americans cut down the 
bamboos, so the guerrillas had to 
leave. There used to be a forest of 
bamboos between here and the 
road.” 

Most of the people from Phuoc 
Thanh had moved to Truong Lap; 
others had moved into Cu Chi or, 
like our guide, had built temporary 
houses of mud and thatch near the 
toad. “For years I have lived this 
way,” our guide said, “coming out 
to the roadside when there was too 
much bombing and going into the 
country when there was nothing to 
eat by the road. But it is better 
since the Americans left. There is 
less bombing and artillery fire.” 

The farmers spoke of the constant 
harassment by the government 
troops, and particularly by the mi- 
litia forces responsible for local se- 
curity. “I don’t understand the men- 


tality of these soldiers,” the owner 
of the red house said. “They are 
poeple like ourselves before they 
put on uniforms, but then they take 
up a gun, and they are furious with 
us. They rape women and they 
steal.” Once, he said, the soldiers 
had come to his house and stolen 
all the fruit from the trees, in- 
cluding the green mango he was 
saving for an ancestral cult offering, 
insulting his ancestors into the bar- 
gain. In answer to my question he 
said that the “Liberation men” were 
different: they never took anything, 
and they respected the cult. “They 
even come to help people in their 
gardens. When I was alone, they 
came for a day to help me sow my 
peanuts, taking the hoe themselves. 
If they’ve worked all morning, 
they'll consent to eat with you, but 
if you prepare a large or special 
meal, they'll go away.” 

Both farmers then began to tell 
Stories about the Front, how one 
time when the people had fled dur- 
ing a bombing attack the guerrillas 
had let all the livestock out of their 
pens so they would have a chance 
of survival and how, when they re- 
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out the sight of the scrubland and 
the tank-rutted road. A middle-aged 
couple, the woman with her hair 
twisted in the graceful turban of the 
Delta, invited us to come in and 
rest in the shade. The news that we 
had seen the guerrillas worried 
them at first. But finally, contented 
by our explanations and the arrival 
of our guide of the morning, who 
was a friend of theirs, they began to 
talk quite openly about the Na- 
tional Liberation Front and about 
what had happened to their com- 
munity over the years of the war. 
The plain we had walked 
through, they said, had once sup- 
ported Phuoc Thanh, a village of 
twelve thousand people. That vil- 


lage had been liberated early in the 


Viet Minh war and had remained 
with the resistance until 1965. “No 
one from Saigon ever came in here 
before,” the farmer said. “Not the 
French, and not even the soldiers of 
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mained in charge of an evacuated 
house or hamlet, they would make 
lists of every bit of crockery to show 
that they had stolen nothing. 

The farmer laughed. “Yes, they 
caught a thief once that way. The 
Liberation men were guarding a vil- 
lage that had been evacuated by the 
civilians. While they were there, a 
man came along and said he was 
the owner of the tailor shop. He 
took away two bolts of cloth, and 
they made him sign for it. But a 
few days later he came back and 
said he owned another shop, and he 
wanted something from it. So they 
arrested him and made him give the 
cloth back.” 

“Why are the two armies so dif- 
ferent,’ one farmer asked, “when 
they are both Vietnamese?” 

—FRANCES FITZGERALD 

This is the second part of a three- 

part article. 


MOSCOW 


Notes on a 
Scientific Conference 











On Saturday, December 15, 1973, 
in Moscow, officers of the KGB in- 
terrogated four Russian scientists, 
Mark Azbel, Victor Brailovsky, Al- 
exander Lunts, and Alexander 
Voronel, about violations of Regu- 
lation 209-1 of the Russian Criminal 
Code, outlawing parasitism. A 
“parasite” is defined as an “able- 
bodied person stubbornly refusing 
to engage in honest work and lead- 
ing an antisocial parasitic way of 
life.” It is the crime for which oth- 
ers have been convicted recently. 
That Azbel, Brailovsky, Lunts, 
Voronel, and another scientist, 
Moshe Gitterman, had been fired 
from their jobs or forced to resign 
when they applied for emigration 
visas to Israel is not thought to be 
relevant by the Soviet authorities in 
considering their “parasitism.” 

Each of the scientists is Jewish; 
each is an active critic of the Soviet 
regime. Voronel spent one year in 
jail in the 1950s—for writing a high 
school class essay on civil liberties. 
But whatever the charges, the real 
crimes of Voronel and the others 
are these: they have applied to emi- 
grate, and they have publicly de- 
fended nuclear physicist Andrei 
Sakharov, next to Alexander Sol- 
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zhenitsyn the most outspoken and 
insistent Soviet dissident. And for- 
eign physicists mounted an unprece- 
dented demonstration on their be- 
half at the International Conference 
on Magnetism in Moscow, in Au- 
gust, 1973. 

An international physicists’ con- 
ference on magnetism is held every 
three years. Recent conferences were 
in England, the United States, and 
France. In 1973 it was the turn of 
the Soviet Union. The bulletin an- 
nouncing it read: 


The International Conference on 
Magnetism will be held in Moscow, 
22-28 August 1973 . . . The scien- 
tific program will include papers on 
basic theoretical and experimental 
investigations of magnetism, on 
magnetic materials and their prop- 
erties and on important new appli- 
cations of magnetism. According to 
tradition there will be two types of 
papers at the Conference: papers 
invited by the Program Committee 
(invited papers), and papers con- 
tributed by authors (contributed 
papers)... . 


The sponsors of the conference 
were the International Union of 
Pure and Applied Physics ([UPAP), 
and the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences. Following custom, a Pro- 
gram International Advisory Com- 
mittee was appointed. The planners 
mailed announcements, invitations, 
and solicitations of ten-minute con- 
tributed talks to interested scientists 
around the world. For Soviet scien- 
tists the procedure was different. A 
Conference Committee, and each 
laboratory, decided which employ- 
ees would be allowed to attend, and 
these persons were given application 
forms by their supervisors. 


Unpersons 


Mark Azbel, Moshe Gitterman, 
and Alexander Voronel are physi- 
cists; Alexander Lunts and Victor 
Brailovsky are mathematicians and 
electrical engineers. (Moshe Gitter- 
man was released from the Soviet 
Union a month after the conference, 
most probably because of appeals 
on his behalf by Senator Edward 
Kennedy.) Mark Azbel was once a 
professor at Moscow State Univer- 
sity, a group leader of the presti- 
gious Landau Institute of Theo- 
retical Physics, the author of a 
textbook and of many research pa- 


pers. Today he is no longer a pro- 
fessor nor a group leader nor even 
an employee. His books have been 
removed from the libraries and 
from the schools. His published pa- 
pers are not referenced, and his re- 
search is not published. When Azbel 
applied for an exit visa in January, 
1973, to join his twelve-year-old son 
in Israel, he lost his job; he has 
been without work for the past year. 
Although Azbel is internationally 
renowned, in the Soviet Union he is 
an unperson, as are the others. Fel- 
low scientists and all cautious per- 
sons shun them. The extent of their 
isolation is emphasized by the min- 
utiae of recognition in which they 
take comfort. A few months ago 
Voronel was crossing a Moscow 
street, jaywalked, and was charged 
and fined. A local newspaper in- 
cluded Voronel’s name in a list of 
those convicted of traffic crimes. 
Voronel and the others were ecstatic 
as they recounted this story to me. 
They relished the imagined surprise 
of their former friends, the pique of 
the editor, the anger of the KGB 
that an unperson had been named. 

Since Azbel, Gitterman, and 
Voronel work in magnetism, they 
wished to attend the conference. In 
principle, there should have been no 
bar to their admission, under the 
rules of the sponsoring organization, 
IUPAP. Like the physicists of 
IUPAP, chemists, biologists, and as- 
tronomers also have international or- 
ganizations, which are in turn mem- 
bers of a parent organization, the 
International Council of Scientific 
Unions (ICSU). The rules of ICSU 
are the rules of all its unions, and are 
recommended to all its national 
members—including the U.S. Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences: 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF SCIENTIFIC UNIONS: 
AMENDMENT TO THE 
STATUTES 


The Extraordinary General Assem- 
bly of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions, immediately pre- 
ceding the XIV General Assembly 
at Helsinki, Finland, September 
1972, amended the Statutes of the 
Council. The following new provi- 
sion concerning the non-dis- 
criminatory philosophy of ICSU 
was incorporated into the Statutes: 


5. In pursuing these objectives 
the Council shall observe the ba- 


sic policy of non-discrimination 
and affirm the rights of scientists 
throughout the world to adhere 
to or to associate with inter- 
national scientific activity without 
regard to race, religion, political 
philosophy, ethnic origin, citizen- 
ship, language or sex. The Coun- 
cil shall recognize and respect 
the independence of the internal 
scientific planning of its National 
Members. 


RESOLUTION ON THE FREE 
CIRCULATION OF 
SCIENTISTS 


The XIV General Assembly 


A. Recapitulates that . . . the dec- 
laration of “political non-discrimi- 
nation” is reaffirmed, and moreover 
. . the Council shall take all mea- 
sures within its power to ensure the 
fundamental right of participation, 
without any political discrimina- 
Mons. =. 
—this policy be adopted also by the 
Unions adhering to ICSU for all 
their activities; 
—the ICSU National Members be 
invited to follow this policy. 


American and Soviet delegations 
at the 1972 assembly supported the 
resolution, which “observes with re- 
gret that scientists are still today 
sometimes not allowed freely to at- 
tend . . . scientific meetings . . . ei- 
ther abroad or in their home 
countries. . . .” This was a reaffir- 
mation of a ten-year-old policy, but 
one which has been violated time 
and again by the Soviet Union and 
the socialist bloc nations, partic- 
ularly with respect to granting of 
visas. No Israelis were issued visas 
to attend an IUPAP-sponsored con- 
ference in Moscow in 1968. In War- 
saw in 1972, again at an IUPAP- 
sponsored conference, the Israelis 
had great difficulty in obtaining 
visas, and most were unable to at- 
tend. And in August, 1972, the 
Hungarian government refused to 
issue visas to South African scien- 
tists wishing to attend an IUPAP- 
sponsored conference on nuclear 
structure. 

An IUPAP regulation states that 
“IUPAP will not sponsor a confer- 
ence if visas are refused for travel 
to it purely on grounds of nation- 
ality or citizenship.” Since the So- 
viet Union has no diplomatic rela- 
tions with Israel, the Israelis applied 
for visas through the Soviet Con- 
sulate in Vienna. Though applicants 
everywhere received their visas 
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MOSCOW 


months in advance, those for the Is- 
raelis were not issued until Monday, 
August 20, two days before the con- 
ference, and in one instance, only 
two hours before the flight to Mos- 
cow. Of the twelve Israelis who had 
arranged to attend, only six had 
risked going to Vienna without 
visas. But in the end the Soviet 
Union complied with the regu- 
lations. All twelve visas were issued 
on the afternoon of the twentieth. 





How to go? 


Back in November, 1972, antici- 
pating that they would have trouble 
getting into the coming Moscow 
meeting, Azbel, Gitterman, and 
Voronel wrote to friends in the 
United States. At an American con- 
ference on magnetism held in Den- 
ver in 1972, a few of those of us in 
attendance posted notices of a spe- 
cial session to discuss the problems 
raised by the forthcoming Moscow 
conference. Although the officers of 
the conference were opposed to dis- 
cussion of social issues the session 
was held anyway. There the Ameri- 
can representative on (and chairman 
of) the IUPAP Commission on 
Magnetism told us that IUPAP was 


being firm with the Soviet Union, 


and that visas would be issued to 
Israeli scientists. The question of 
Azbel, Gitterman, and Voronel was 
raised but not answered, though we 
were told that IUPAP was doing ev- 
erything in its power to see that 
they would be permitted to attend 
the conference. 

In June, 1973, while Leonid 
Brezhnev visited Richard Nixon in 
Washington to speak of detente, 
seven Russian scientists, Azbel, 
Voronel, and Gitterman among 
them, went on a hunger strike in 
Moscow. They wanted to emigrate 
to Israel, and they wanted the 
United States to support their right 
to do so. Voronel’s skin became 
purple and his body shook from 
cold. Azbel was close to death. The 
world noted, and after two weeks 
the seven gave up. They began to 
eat again, at first sparingly. They 
convalesced together, discussing 
science to fill the time in prepara- 
tion for the magnetism conference 
two months away. By then they 
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would be well enough to attend, 
and would wish to present papers. 

The three knew that the Soviet 
Union would not permit them to go 
to the conference as Soviet citizens. 
They had applied for exit visas to 
Israel. They had been granted Is- 
raeli citizenship. They had been ap- 
pointed to faculty positions at Is- 
raeli universities. So they decided 
that they would attend the confer- 
ence as Israelis. There is no IUPAP 
or conference rule which restricts 
membership of a delegation to resi- 
dents. They arranged to be ap- 
pointed members of the Israeli dele- 
gation, and Israel deposited their 
registration fees. Abstracts of their 
talks were phoned from Moscow to 
Israel, to a member of the Program 
International Advisory Committee, 
and mailed from Israel back to the 
Conference Committee. 

In July, one month before the 
conference, Voronel visited Soviet 
physicist A. S. Borovik-Romanov, a 
fair, humane person, and chairman 
of the Program Committee, to learn 
if his abstract and those of Azbel 
and Gitterman had been received 
and if they might attend. Borovik- 
Romanov responded that they had 
missed the deadline for submission 
of papers. As for attendance, that 
was not within his authority to 
grant. Academician S. V. Von- 
sovsky, a physicist influential in the 
domestic and international politics 
of science, was chairman of the con- 
ference. He and the organizing com- 
mittee must decide on attendance. 
Borovik-Romanov said that he ex- 
pected that they would not be per- 
mitted to come as members of the 
Israeli delegation, but he would take 
up their request with Vonsovsky 
and the organizing committee. 

A few days after Voronel’s visit, 
Gitterman called Borovik-Romanov. 
He pleaded that few Soviet physi- 
cists would risk speaking to them 
and they no longer were allowed to 
attend research seminars at the in- 
stitutes or to use the research facili- 
ties. They had to attend the confer- 
ence. Had Borovik-Romanov heard 
anything from Academician Von- 
sovsky? No. Borovik-Romanov had 
not heard anything yet. There was 
nothing more they could do. They 
would be informed of any decision. 

A few weeks later the three scien- 
tists tried again. They wrote to Aca- 
demician Vonsovsky: 


Being members of the Israeli de- 
legation to the International Con- 
ference on Magnetism, from Tel 
Aviv University, but living 
presently in Moscow while awaiting 
permission of the Soviet authorities 
to emigrate to Israel, we ask the 
Organizing Committee to send our 
registration forms not to Israel but 
to our Moscow addresses below. 


They pointed out that their registra- 
tion fees had been deposited by the 
Israeli government at the Foreign 
Trade Bank, in hard foreign cur- 
rency, as required. No answer was 
ever received. 

That month a petition addressed 
to physicists throughout the world 
went out from the New York-based 
Committee of Concerned Scientists, 
and an offshoot of it, an ad hoc 
Magnetism Committee on Human 
Rights: 

Dear Friend: 

As you know, Mark Azbel, M. 
Gitterman, and A. Voronel, along 
with many others, have lost their 
jobs in the Soviet Union because 
they dared apply for emigration 
visas. Recently they went without 
food, drinking nothing but water 
for 14 days, in an attempt to publi- 
cize their plight. All three physicists 
have written abstracts of talks (en- 
closed) for the Magnetism Confer- 
ence in Moscow. Whether they will 
be permitted to register and attend 
the Conference is problematical. 

We cannot invoke their names 
for fear of possible consequences to 
them, but perhaps the enclosed pe- 
tition, signed by large numbers of 
scientists, will aid Azbel, Gitter- 
man, Voronel and others in gaining 
entry to the Conference... . 


Four hundred and seventy-two 
scientists from many nations signed 
the petition, and it was sent to the 
chairman of the IUPAP Magnetism 
Commission. 


Doing something 


Wednesday, August 22, was the 
first day of the International Con- 
ference on Magnetism. Fifteen hun- 
dred conferees gathered at the Hotel 
Russiya, where they were to eat and 
sleep for the next week. (Excluding 
food, Westerners had to pay eigh- 
teen rubles a day, or about twenty- 
seven dollars at the conference ex- 
change rate, for a room for which 
Soviet scientists paid three rubles.) 
The conference sessions were held 
at Moscow State University. There 


the conferees passed between uni- 
formed police carrying rifles, guard- 
ing the entrance. Each registrant 
was issued a large blue lapel badge. 
The guards would be at the door 
each day but the last; only those 
wearing badges would be admitted. 

That first night a few of us visited 
Azbel, Gitterman, Voronel, and the 
others, in Voronel’s apartment. They 
knew nothing of the meeting on 
their behalf in Denver, had heard 
nothing from IUPAP, or ICSU, 
nothing of the petition. We wished 
to protest, but we feared that our 
actions would bring retribution not 
on ourselves—we were protected by 
foreign passports—but on Azbel and 
the others. The Soviet scientists con- 
ferred, and Azbel told us: “You 
may do whatever you consider 
proper on our behalf. Do not fear 
for us. There is nothing you can do 
that can hurt us. Anything the au- 
thorities wish to do to us they can 
do to us now. There is only one 
thing you can do that will hurt us, 
and that is to do nothing.” None of 
us knew what we could do, but 
each swore to himself to do some- 
thing. 

Thursday, August 23. Delegates 
wearing blue badges walked past 
the armed guards and entered the 
meeting, eight sessions running at 
once, twenty sessions in all, one 
hundred and thirty-six speakers. 
The delegates had earphones to fol- 
low simultaneous translation into 
Russian and English. 

That day Mark Azbel remained 
in his apartment, a metro ride from 
Moscow State University, where he 
himself taught until two years ago, 
but which was now barred to him 
by armed guards, Although he 
couldn’t be among his fellow scien- 
tists at the conference, he had 
learned from his visitors that his pa- 
per, having been carried out by a 
tourist, was being published in 
Physical Review Letters, the Ameri- 
can journal of important new dis- 
coveries in physics. The paper, en- 
titled “Random Two-Component 
One-Dimensional Ising Model for 
Heteropolymer Melting,” was on the 
theory of the melting of nucleic acid 
mixtures, DNA, at elevated tem- 
peratures. Azbel had had to work 
out his calculations on biophysics in 
the isolation of his apartment. Al- 
though scientific papers usually 
credit the author and the laboratory 


or institute at which he works, the 
Physical Review Letter reads only: 
“M. Ya. Azbel, Moscow, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

Preoccupied with thoughts of Az- 
bel, Voronel, and Gitterman, some 
of us questioned the conference 
chairman, Academician Vonsovsky, 
about them. Of course the Soviet 
Jews could not come as Israelis, he 
told us. They are Soviet citizens. Of 
course they cannot present papers. 
Their papers were submitted too 
late. This would be unfair to others 
whose papers were rejected because 
they were too late. And it is not be- 
cause they are Jews. These persons 
are trouble-makers. There is no dis- 
crimination against Jews in the So- 
viet Union. He, Vonsovsky, is mar- 
ried to a Jew. Soviet law prohibits 
discrimination against Jews. If only 
these people had come to him 
within the required time and asked 
to attend, it would have been ar- 
ranged. But now unfortunately it 
was too late. Registration was 
closed, and it would be unfair to 
others who had not registered to al- 
low these persons in late. 


Though his wife and her children 
are Jews, there is much that Acade- 
mician Vonsovsky prefers not to 
know about the life of Jews in the 
Soviet Union. Discrimination is en- 
demic and pervasive. In the 1960s, 
at Moscow State University, the 
country’s greatest, of those majoring 
in mathematics and mechanics 
about half were Jews. Last year, the 
entering class in these fields had 
about five hundred members as 
usual. Only three were Jews. All 
three are sons of prominent faculty 
at the university, persons with 
enough clout to gain special treat- 
ment for their sons. 

The Soviet Union has made a de- 
cision: there are too many Jews in 
the professions. They want no more. 
Jews are hindered from entering 
college to train for the professions. 
A man need not be a practicing 
Jew. So long as his identification 
card reads “Jew,” his child, however 
brilliant, will find it difficult to be- 
come a scientist, or a lawyer, or a 
doctor. Every Jew knows this and 
every official denies it. 

Since religious discrimination is a 
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violation of the Soviet Constitution, 
it is accomplished informally, or 


nominally on other grounds, such as 
ideology. For example, at Moscow 
State one of the admissions tests 
pertains to the subject of Commu- 
nism. Jews know they will be failed 
on this test no matter how they an- 
swer. In one instance we learned of, 
two brilliant Jewish boys, preparing 
for the tests, studied shorthand, as 
well as science and history. During 
the interrogation on Communist 
ideology, they recorded clandes- 
tinely the interrogator’s questions and 
their responses. With a verbatim 
transcript of accurate answers, they 
are now appealing their failing grades 
to higher authorities, citing the laws 
against discrimination. 

Friday, August 24. There was a 
disturbing incident at the confer- 
ence. Over the public address sys- 
tem one of the American visitors 
denounced the exclusion of Azbel, 


_ Gitterman, and Voronel. The trans- 
‘lator remained silent, and the Soviet 


conferees. were spared hearing the 
insult through their earphones. 


News 


In Russia, it is safer not to speak 
of dangerous matters. When one 
must discuss them with trusted 
friends, one does not do so in pub- 
lic buildings, or hotels, or in the 
laboratories. Those may be bugged. 
One does not speak in restaurants 
or taxicabs. The waiters, the drivers 
may be spies. Since talk is inhibited 
and the press, the radio, and the 
books and magazines are controlled, 
the Russian people are ignorant of 
many things. Few ordinary persons 
have heard of the U.S.-Soviet grain 
deal. Each year the press reports 
new miracles of farming. Why 
should the Russians need to buy 
American wheat when their own 
crops have been so huge? Watergate 
is a puzzle. The word is known to 
them, but only those well up in the 
power structure know what it repre- 
sents. The Russians want détente, 
and Nixon stands for détente; hence 
Nixon is favored and Watergate is 
not reported. 

The Soviet press may not discuss 
the grain deal or Watergate, but it 
does give news, both foreign and 
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domestic. The big foreign ne 
week in August was of a “bloody” 
strike at the Chrysler plant in De- 
troit. There was also news of the 
signing and ratification by the So- 
viet Union of two United Nations 
“international covenants on eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights 
and on civil and political rights.” 
The covenants commit nations to 
respect each citizen’s right to pri- 
vacy, freedom of opinion, freedom 
to exchange books and newspapers 
“regardless of frontiers,” freedom of 
religion, and the freedom “to leave 
any country, including his own.” 
New Times proclaimed that the So- 
viet Union “has again emphasized 
that it is a consistent struggler for 
democratic rights and freedom, and 
for social progress,” and pointed out 
that the United States had neither 
signed nor ratified the covenants. 
But no Soviet newspaper printed 
the text of the covenants, or de- 
scribed them fully. On the other 
hand, the press was careful to point 
out, that the covenant on civil and 
political rights can, according to its 
text, be suspended “for the protec- 
tion of national security or of public 
order, or of public health or mor- 
als.” In the Soviet Union national 
security and public order are well 
protected. 

The domestic news was full of 
Andrei Sakharov: father of the So- 
viet hydrogen bomb, winner of the 
Lenin prize, the Stalin prize, the 
State prize, three times “Hero of 
Socialist Work,” full member of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. Farm- 
ers, factory workers, housewives 
were seized with the desire to write 
letters denouncing him. Fellow sci- 
entists repudiated him. The satellites 
joined in—the Hungarian Commu- 
nist Party accused him and author 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn of “irre- 
sponsible malice.” A Kremlin func- 
tionary, the chief deputy prosecutor 
general, ordered Sakharov to cease 
all political activity, especially press 
conferences. He announced that 
Sakharov could be jailed for “clan- 
destine meetings with foreigners.” 

We visited Sakharov. He was de- 
pressed and feared for his life and 
for those around him. He himself 
has been too important for the se- 
cret police to eliminate, so far, but 
they go after all who associate with 
him. His wife has been repeatedly 
interrogated by the KGB, his wife’s 
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daughter expelled from — Mosco ra 
State University, her husband i 
without a job, their seventeen-year- 
old son barred from college. Sakha- 
rov told us of two friends, both no 
in prison, Yuri Shikanovich and Ed- 
ward Kuznetsov. 

Yuri Shikanovich, a mathemati- 
cian, was fired from his job for sign- 
ing a statement in defense of an- 
other dissident. For a while he was 







































version: possession and circulation 
of an underground newspaper, tl 
Chronicle of Current Events. For 
eight months he was held in- 
communicado; then in May, 1973 
he was declared insane. Accordi 
to Soviet law, a party charged wi 
insanity is entitled to a hearing, to — 
defense counsel, and to examination — 
by a psychiatrist of his own choos- — 
ing. Yuri Shikanovich, at the time ~ 
of our visit, had been imprisone 
one year. He had not been seen b 
family or friends and had not been — 
allowed to speak to a lawyer, nor | 
had he seen a psychiatrist. z 
Edward Shmuelevich Kuznetsov 
and his wife are in prison for pro- | 
test activities, he for fifteen years 
(commuted from a death sentence), 
she for ten. Kuznetsov kept a secret 
diary, a daily account of his life ag 
prison, which was smuggled out to — 
the West by Mrs. Sakharov and 
published, and Kuznetsov is being — 
punished. To ensure no one kno 
of the punishment, the authoritie 
allow him no visitors. His wife 


too is imprisoned. Last year Mrs, 
Sakharov was permitted to see him — 
only once. This year, while one of ` 
our group, Edward Stern, was vis- — 
iting the Sakharovs, they received — 
notification that “because of repair 
to the prison,” their visit must 
cancelled. They are afraid that nex 
year there will be no Edward Kuz 
netsov to visit. Eos 

Sakharov also spoke to us about — 
Evgeny Levich, a son of Benjamin — 
Levich, a theoretical physicist ol 
some renown. Two years ago Ben 
jamin Levich, his wife, his two sons, 
and their wives applied for exit Be 
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visas for Israel. They were all fired 
from their jobs. Evgeny Levich has 
high blood pressure and a chronic — 
stomach disorder. Last May he was _ 


seized on the street by the military _ 













‘ police and disappeared. In time Ev- 
| geny wrote from a work camp in a 
forbidden area of the Arctic Sea 
ear the North Pole, the Bay of 
ksi, Siberia. He had been exam- 
> jed in a military hospital, declared 
a to be in fine health, and forcibly in- 
| ducted into the army. His blood 
pressure has risen and his nose 
bleeds. He has bloody diarrhea. He 
is allowed no special diet and no re- 
Fiction in work. He must break ice 
| and carry heavy loads. At first the 
| camp doctor exempted him from 
| the heaviest jobs, but now the doc- 
i tor avoids him. Sakharov feared 
that the Levich boy would not sur- 
vive. In an open letter to the free 
Peon he called for an international 
ee campaign on Evgeny Levich’s be- 
half. He denounced the abduction 
of Levich as “an action that is 
| meant to frighten and to take re- 
| venge upon those who wish to exer- 
p cise their right to emigrate from this 
| country.” 
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In Moscow the tourist guides ex- 
2 _ plain to visitors that there is no reli- 
= gious discrimination in the Soviet 
= Union. All are free to go to church 
= or synagogue, as they see fit. If you 
= ask where the synagogues are, the 
E guides tell you that there are many, 
and they suggest you visit the one 

on Ulitsa Arkhipova, for example. 










khipova is the only one in Moscow. 
Each Saturday morning, pious 

Muscovites gather in the synagogue. 
= Each Saturday those Jews who have 
= applied to emigrate gather outside 


ce stand openly, eavesdropping, aiming 
TA p eetional microphones at turned- 


i crowd, photographing those who en- 

a ter the synagogue. Perhaps there are 
= KGB in the synagogue wearing yar- 

E mulkes. 

= Saturday, August 25. Several of 

b us skipped the conference sessions 

| to attend Sabbath services. The 


= world youth games were going on 


in Moscow that week. The Soviet 
Union encourages such events, 
which bring foreign exchange, and 
last year more than two million vis- 
itors came to Moscow. From young- 
sters quartered in the Hotel Russiya 
we had learned that the Israeli con- 
tingent was being harassed. On the 
streets, at the games, they were 
greeted with “Zhid.” Today, on the 
Sabbath, they planned to come to- 
gether to synagogue, and we timed 
our visit to watch them march up, 
straight and proud and tall, in their 
bright blue uniforms. Outside in the 
square, young Israelis greeted pro- 
spective Israelis. “Shalom, shalom.” 
“Next year in Israel.” Then the 
youths spread through the syna- 
gogue. They mingled with the old 
men, praying. The cantor chanted 
on, but the bearded old ones looked 
up and smiled with a thrill of recog- 
nition and pride at the young ath- 
letes donning prayer shawls and yar- 
mulkes and chanting among them. 

The Russian worshippers could 
tell we were foreigners. Perhaps 
they all know each other, or maybe 
it was our well-made clothes or 
something about our manner. They 
would glance over and nod or smile. 
In the lobby the old ones pressed 
up and shook our hands. An an- 
cient woman held one of us, kissed 
his cheek, greeted him in Yiddish. 
“God bless you. You are our hope. 
Here Judaism is dying. Only the old 
come to synagogue. The young are 
atheists. Or they are afraid. In your 
country do the young Jews still go 
to synagogue? God bless you.” She 
was crying and we struggled not to 
cry with her. 

That Saturday afternoon was the 
meeting of the International Union 
of Pure and Applied Physics Com- 
mission on Magnetism. There was a 
long agenda, and it went slowly. 
The last item was the question of 
the exclusion of Azbel, Gitterman, 
and Voronel. Several members ob- 
jected that it was a political issue 
unsuitable for discussion at an inter- 
national conference. Others argued 
that it was purely an internal affair 
of the Soviet Union. To discuss the 
matter would be a breach of the 
Helsinki Amendment, which says 
that the “Council shall recognize 
and respect the independence of the 
internal scientific planning of its 
National Members.” Physicist 


dioe Rado, U.S. representative 
on the IUPAP Commission on Mag- 
netism and then and now its chair- 
man, gave a speech which ended 
the discussion. 

As he wrote later: “Both before 
and during the Moscow conference 
I was put under considerable pres- 
sure to have IUPAP intervene. ... 
However, as chairman of the 
IUPAP Commission on Magnetism, 
I must adhere to the policies of 
IUPAP, the international organiza- 
tion which elected me, even in cases 
where those policies are contrary to 
my personal feelings. To make sure 
that my actions ... would be in 
accordance with IUPAP policy, I re- 
quested (well before the conference) 
the advice of ... the Secretary- 
General of IUPAP and ... the 
Secretary of the U.S. National Com- 
mittee for IUPAP. They informed 
me that IUPAP cannot intervene, 
and has never intervened, when an 
individual scientist is prevented 
from proceeding from one part of 
his country to another. In view of 
this policy, I considered it inappro- 
priate as chairman of the IUPAP 
Magnetism Commission . . . to visit 
Azbel, Gitterman, or Voronel during 
the Moscow Conference. ... In 
spite of the fact that officially I 
could not intervene for [them], 
wanted to do whatever I could 
unofficially to help them. Therefore, 
I requested and obtained a private 
meeting with Academician S. V. 
Vonsovsky, the chairman of the 
Magnetism conference. ... In a 
friendly and (hopefully) persuasive 
manner, I conveyed to Professor 
Vonsovsky the intense concern from 
many different countries. ... I 
strongly sympathize with Drs. Az- 
bel, Gitterman, and Voronel and do 
hope that IUPAP’s policy on the 
Free Circulation of Scientists will be 
improved. But until the governing 
bodies of IUPAP adopt a different 
policy, my continuing efforts to help 

. are limited by the clear obliga- 
tion that I operate within the con- 
fines of the IUPAP policy which 
exists at present.” 

That ended the matter. There are 
fine distinctions here. On the one 
hand, the statutes prohibit exclusion 
of a scientist from an international 
conference on racial, religious, polit- 
ical, or citizenship grounds. On the 
other hand, the council recognizes 
the independence of the internal sci- 


entific planning of its national mem- 
bers. Objectivity is the  scientist’s 
profession. It can also be his occu- 
pational disease. 


“Best sons” 


Sunday, August 26. There were 
twenty more morning and afternoon 
sessions, eight sessions in parallel, 
one hundred and fifty-two lectures. 
Itinerant ferromagnets, bubbles, do- 
main walls, spin densities and form 
factors, polarized neutrons, unpaired 
electrons, quasi-two-dimensional 
models, specific heats, magnetic mo- 
ments, Knight. shifts, Green func- 
tions, and Barkhausen noise. 

Scientists are the monks of our 
time, illuminating their Physical Re- 
views. Outside in the world there is 
discord, but in the temple one hears 
only a muted orison: “praseody- 
mium, gadolinium, neodymium, ytt- 
rium.” It was Sunday, and fifteen 
hundred anchorites filed past the 
armed guards. Again there were dis- 
turbing incidents. Signs were posted 
and handwritten announcements 
were distributed in the lobbies. An 
announcement was broadcast from 
the rostrum: “This afternoon there 
will be a special seminar on Critical 
Phenomena and Related Topics in 
Magnetism. The seminar will be 
held in the apartment of Professor 
Voronel. Those wishing to attend 
will meet in the lobby of the Hotel 
Russiya at 1:30.” Like the signs, the 
scheduling was spontaneous. Voro- 
nel and his colleagues had hoped 
for a few visitors; they were aston- 
ished when forty-one conferees 
turned up. Not many out of fifteen 
hundred, but still, in the Soviet 
Union, forty-one persons flouting 
authority is a large number. They 
went by subway to Professor Voro- 
nel’s apartment and sat on the floor. 
Several Soviet scientists attended, 
and of course the KGB was there. 
But Mark Azbel, Moshe Gitterman, 
and Alexander Voronel finally got 
to give their talks. 

Tuesday, August 28, was the last 
day of the conference. The guards 
were gone from the entrance to 
Moscow State University. Most of 
the delegates had already left. 
Those of us who still remained 
packed up our bags and invited our 
new Soviet friends to the Hotel 
Russiya to say good-bye: Azbel, Al- 
exander Lunts, the Gittermans, Vic- 


tor Brailovsky, the Voronels, hus- 
bands and wives, brave people. 

Back home, we spoke to Mark 
Azbel by phone from Moscow. He 
said that though he and Voronel 
and Gitterman have applied to emi- 
grate, they could never “remain in- 
different to Russia.... If any 
enemy appeared who wanted to de- 
stroy everything beautiful in this 
country, he would begin with Sol- 
zhenitsyn and Sakharov. Any great 
country would be proud of these 
people, and only Russia carries on 
its old traditions of devouring its 
best sons.” 

In the United States, the National 
Academy of Sciences wrote to the 
Soviet Academy: “It was with con- 
sternation and a sense of shame 
that we learned of the expression of 
censure of Sakharov’s contributions 
to the cause of continuing human 
progress that was signed by forty 
members of your academy. . . .” 

In Budapest, Hungary, on Sep- 
tember 29, 1973, officers of the In- 
ternational Union of Pure and Ap- 
plied Physics convened. The Soviet 
delegate, B. M. Vul, insisted that the 
Helsinki Resolution on the Free 
Circulation of Scientists was merely 
a floor resolution of the XIV Gen- 
eral Assembly and had no legal 
weight. He further insisted that the 
statutory amendment on non-dis- 
crimination explicitly exempted 
internal actions by any national 
member. This was the same inter- 
pretation the Secretary of the U.S. 
National Committee for IUPAP and 
the Secretary-General of IUPAP 
had stated previously. 

The U.S. representatives bowed to 
reality. The Soviet delegate sug- 
gested that if IUPAP pressed for a 
stronger interpretation of the Hel- 
sinki Amendment, or voted to cen- 
sure the Soviet Union for the ex- 
clusion of the three scientists, the 
Soviet Union was prepared to aban- 
don IUPAP. Faced with this threat, 
the Americans evaded the issue. 
—EARL CALLEN 
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Bystander 


Intl Jet Set 
Hits Watkins Glen 


by L. E. Sissman 


I’m glad I was born soon enough 
to have seen the American small 


town, if not at its height, at least in 
_ the early days of decline into its 
_ present forlorn status as a conduit 


for cars and people, all headed for 


` some Big City over the horizon. The 


small town was not always a stul- 
tifying trap for bright young people 
to escape from; in the years before 
wartime travel (“How’re you gonna 
keep ’em down on the farm/After 


= they’ve seen Paree?”) and the scorn 


of the Menckens and Sinclair Lew- 


= ises made the cities a magnet for 
farm boys and girls, the town of 

five to twenty thousand was a self- 
_ sufficient little city-state of its own. 


The main street of those Mid- 


‘western towns I remember from the 


thirties varied little from one place 
to another: there were always a 
number of brick Victorian buildings, 
labeled “Richards Block” or “Den- 
man Block,” which housed, down- 
stairs, the chief emporia of the 
town—the stores which made it a 


shire town for the surrounding 


farmlands. Each of these stores was 
run according to a very exact idea 
of the rules of its particular game. 
A hardware store, for instance, had 
to be densely hung inside with 
edged tools—scythes, sickles, saws— 
of all descriptions. It had to smell 
like oil, like metal, and often like 
the sacks of fertilizer stacked in the 
back room. It had to have unstained 
wood floors, sometimes sprinkled 


with sawdust, and high cabinets of 


-~ small drawers containing bolts, 


screws, nails, and small plumbing 
accessories. It had to be owned and 
run by a middle-aged man in a 
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‘blue apron, assisted by one up-and- 
coming young man and one part- 
time boy in his middle teens. It had 
to sell for cash on the barrelhead, 
and it did. 

The drugstore was a horse of a 
different color (and odor), but it 
was circumscribed by equally strict 
rules. Often, in the thirties, it 
boasted one of the few neon signs 
seen on Main Street, usually a blaz- 
ing vermilion vertical down the side 
of the building, spelling out “Nyal” 
or “Rexall” and sometimes the 
pharmacist’s name as well. The win- 
dow displays, as opposed to the 
workaday pumps and pipe fittings 
of the hardware store’s unchanging 
(and fly-specked) windows, were 
quasi works of art. Loose swags and 
taut diagonals of pleated crépe pa- 
per in jungle hues formed a nest for 
the product of the month, often a 
patent medicine or a new tooth 
powder; over the crépe and card- 
board burned the store’s invariable 
trademark, a pair of glass urns filled 
with red and blue colored water 
and lighted from behind. Inside, the 
store, except in the poorest towns, 
was rather splendid: after you re- 
covered, reeling slightly, from the 
rich, mingled fumes of iodoform, 
chocolate soda syrup, and the es- 
sence of a thousand biologicals, you 
strode across the marble floor to the 
marble soda fountain (for a malt or 
phosphate) or to the pharmacist’s 
counter at the back, behind which 
were ranged multiple rows of func- 
tional apothecary jars. Here you 
would ask the white-coated (and of- 
ten rimless-spectacled) druggist for 
aspirin or Four-Way Cold Tablets 
or Bromo-Seltzer, or perhaps for 
paramedical advice, which he was 
glad to give. (When “a lady” 
fainted “right on the street” in those 
days, she was carried directly to the 
drugstore and ministered to by the 
druggist, who was often known as 
“Doc.”) 

And the grocery store. Tan-and- 
white striped awnings outside, even 
in the winter. White Salada Tea let- 
tering on the windows. Inside them, 
pyramids of cans and sometimes 
fresh grapefruit in tea-rose tissue 
wrappers. Inside the store itself, 
dark oiled softwood floors, a central 
space surrounded by counters, 
pickle barrels, cookie and cracker 
bins. Behind the counters, tall 
shelves of canned goods, dry gro- 


ceries, and perhaps a white-enam- 
eled butcher’s cold case across the 
back. Baskets of fresh fruits and 
vegetables (in season). Behind the 
counters, the grocer, in a striped 
apron, the butcher, in a bloody 
white one (and sometimes a surviv- 
ing straw hat, yellow with age and 
perspiration), and two or three assis- 
tants, rushing like mad to pull the 
customers’ orders down with long, 
spring-loaded hooks from the top 
shelves. On the phone—a tall black 
upright one with a newfangled dial 
on the base—the grocer himself or 
an assistant, taking a telephone or- 
der from a nearby customer. Stand- 
ing by, the boy (in sweater and 
knickers) who would deliver it. Over 
all, the smell of coffee grinding and 
maybe a whiff of fresh celery, too. 

Down the street, the other shops 
and offices that made the town suf- 
ficient unto itself and to its trading 
area: upstairs, behind gold signs in 
windows, lawyers’, doctors’, and 
dentists’ offices, as well as Odd Fel- 
lows’, Elks’, and Red Men’s halls. 
Free-standing, in a small grass plot 
ringed by a black iron fence, the 
spired and turreted Town Hall, or 
Town Hall-cum-Courthouse. And, 
oh yes, the Civil War statue and 
two gape-throated cannon with their 
pyramid of cannonballs. Down by 
the tracks, the depot and freight 
house, the angular feed-and-grain, 
topped by a checkered Purina 
Chows sign, and the turpentine- 
scented lumberyard. And then a 
long double row of neat white 
houses, often with large gingerbread 
carriage sheds behind, extending out 
Main Street to the end of town. 
Three or four blocks, perhaps. 

These towns are by and large 
gone in 1974, their old stores shut 
up with dusty windows, or com- 
bined, two or three at a time, to 
make a superette, a W. T. Grant 
store, or a sub-and-pizza parlor. The 
business has moved to the big shop- 
ping center on the Interstate or to 
the city over the horizon, and the 
depopulated old towns drift along 
toward oblivion, centers of nothing 
in the middle of nowhere. 

But I can think of one exception. 
Watkins Glen, New York, a nine- 
teenth-century town at the foot of 
Seneca, the longest of the Finger 
TEDER LA EE FAAP GO A ES EE 
L. E. Sissman is a contributing editor of 
The Atlantic. 
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Unfortunately, 
we Americans be- 
came interested in 
wine about the 
same time we did 
away with base- 
ments. 
And many 4 eS foe 
Laelia sip = Things have changed since Poe’ day. 
sibility of having their own wine cellars, not 
knowing that there are many places in the aver- 
age home well suited to storing wine. Having 
a wine cellar is essential to the true connoisseur 
of wine, and the more of these there are around, 
the better for Inglenook, so let us proceed. 


WHY WINE NEEDS A SPECIAL HOME. 
Wine is a living thing. Like plants, 
wine needs special care and the proper environ- 
ment in order to survive. Wine will die if exposed 
to direct sunlight, heat, or freezing temperatures. 
It doesn't even like temperature fluctua- 
tions. Nor does it like vibration. If handled too 
roughly, wine can even be bruised. 
With these requirements in mind, let's 
look at several locations around the house that 
could serve as your wine cellar. 


A PLACE IN THE SHADE. 


If you do happen to have a basement, this 
is the best place in the house to store wine. Fail- 
ing this, check out the garage. A concrete floor 
will keep the wine at the most even temperature 
throughout the year, unless you happen to live in 
Hibbing, Minnesota, in which case you'd better 
look around inside. A closet beneath the stairs, a 
cupboard in an unheated hallway, an unused 
closet on the cool side of the house; these are all 
excellent locations for an indoor wine cellar. 

Be sure no sunlight can hit your cellar and 
that it is away from heating pipes, 
radiators, or flues. Also make sure that 
major appliances which set 
up vibrations, such as refrigerators and 
washing machines are nowhere near your 
wine cellar. 

The ideal temperature for a wine 
cellar is 56° Fahrenheit. 

Check out your location with a 
thermometer and should the tempera- 
ture vary more than 10°, insulate your 
cellar in some manner. 

We suggest a material known as 
expanded polystyrene. A one inch 
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INGLENO 


In Europe, there are many great wines. 
In America, there is Inglenook 


thickness of this material is as effective against 
changes in temperature as is 4 feet of concrete. 


YOU CAN'T SLEEP STANDING UP. 
NEITHER CAN WINE. 


Wine should be stored lying down so that 
the wine comes into contact with the cork. 
This keeps the cork from drying out and letting 
in air, which ruins the wine. You will need some 
sort of rack or bin to hold the bottles so that 
when you remove one, the rest won't be dis- 
turbed. The simplest is the case that the wine 
came in. Another type of wine rack can be made 
with cardboard mailing tubes, large fruit juice 
cans, or ceramic drain tiles. 
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To build a ceramic drain tile wine rack: |. Cut 1” x 12” boards to desired 


height and width. Allow extra 14" on sides for tile variance. 2. Nail boards 
together. (To avoid bulging and insure safety, reinforce case by attaching 
boards to back of case and wall.) 3. Set box upright. Stack tiles. 4. Ta-dah! 


Store sparkling wines on the lowest racks 
of your céllar, which is usually the coolest area, 
white wines next, and the red wines on the top. 


AND NOWAWORD FROM OUR SPONSOR. 
If you've made up your mind to make a 
wine cellar of your own, you should also commit 

yourself to buying wines that are worth aging. 
Approximately 90% of the world’s wines do not 
improve with age. This is due to the fact that 
they have been stabilized and pasteurized and 
heat treated to the point that any further aging 
would not normally improve them one iota. 

The remaining 10% includes those wines 
which should improve with age, Inglenook being 
one of them. 

We could give you a lot of reasons why 
Inglenook is worth putting away in your 
wine cellar, but well confine our 
argument to just one example: 

In 1971 an Inglenook Pinot Noir, 
vintage 1893, was tasted at the 
Premier National Auction of Rare and 
American Wines. The organizer of the 
event, Alexander McNally, termed 
this wine's aging ability as extraor- 
dinary, and he assessed its overall 
quality and condition as being “every 
bit as great as the 1899 Chateau Lafite.” 

What more can we say? 
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This ad is one of a series. If you'd like copies of other ads, send your name and address to Inglenook Vineyards, Box 527, Dept. D, San Francisco, CA 94101. 





INGLENOOK VINEYARDS, NAPA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


YOU DON’T NEED A CELLAR 
TO BUILD AWINE CELLAR. 
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BYSTANDER 


Lakes, has suddenly been moved 
through a hundred years of time 
and plunked down, willy-nilly, in 
the middle of the seventies. Wat- 
kins, as it is called by natives (vis- 
itors, for some reason, refer to it as 
The Glen), enjoyed a modest Victo- 
rian fame as a honeymoon resort, 
largely because of the spectacular 
gorge on the outskirts of town from 
which it takes its name. Though it 
sits in beautiful country—the high, 


_ rolling plateaus between the lakes, 
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studded with vineyards and com- 


-manding fine views of the lakes 
 themselves—it is a pawky, homely 
town. Most of the buildings on the 
main street (which is also New York 
State Route 414, connecting Geneva 
‘to the north with Elmira to the 
south) were built between 1850 and 
1890; they are unambitious piles of 
brick two stories high, and they 
still—even unto the 1970s—house 
such small-town throwbacks as an 
old-time soda parlor (complete with 


a tall sign picked out in individual 


electric bulbs), a storefront bakery, 


a yellow-clapboard Red Men’s Hall, 
and a tiny Dodge dealership cram- 
med into one small store, not to 


mention an equally tiny dime store 
and an old-fashioned grocery across 
the street from the ancient (but 
thriving) Hotel Jefferson. 
What happened to give Watkins 
Glen a new lease on its old life was 
neither suburbanization (there is no 


© large city near enough) nor the lo- 





cation of a new plant in the town, 


but the location of a major auto 
race on a course laid out on the 
plateau above the town. In 1948, 
the first so-called Watkins Glen 
Grand Prix—a sports-car race fea- 
turing a motley bunch of hybrid 


= cars—was run on a course which in- 


cluded the town’s main street. After 
an accident in which a spectator 
was killed in 1952, the event was 
moved to an impromptu course on 
back roads west of town. Later, as 
The Glen became an important an- 
nual event in the Sports Car Club 
of America’s calendar, the course 


= was redesigned and made both 


faster and safer. By the early sixties, 
earnest lobbying by the local orga- 
nizers—and a lack of other suitable 
facilities—-made Watkins Glen the 
venue for the Grand Prix of the 
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United States, the most important 
auto race, except for Indy, run in 
this country. At that point, all hell 
broke loose. Attracted by substantial 
purses, the heroes of Europe’s For- 
mula One racing circus, accom- 
panied by team managers, mechan- 
ics, wives, mistresses, and glamorous 
Riviera groupies, made en masse for 
Watkins Glen the first week in Oc- 
tober every year. Correspondingly, 
the unheard-of opportunity to see 
stars like Graham Hill, Jim Clark, 
Stirling Moss, and Dan Gurney rac- 
ing Lotuses, BRM’s, Ferraris, and 
Porsches right in their own back- 
yard brought tens of thousands of 
Canadian and American enthusiasts 
streaming into Watkins Glen in 
sports cars, on motorcycles with 
blanket rolls on the pillion, in 
hearses, in trailers, in campers of all 
shapes and sizes. 

A city of a million would have 
been stymied—and paralyzed—by 
such an onslaught. Watkins Glen, 
however, is apparently made of 
sterner stuff. The town fathers, orga- 
nized in efficient committees, par- 
celed out the town’s better sleeping 
spaces in hotels and motels to the 
various racing teams and the horde 
of journalists; mere spectators were 
also helped to find rooms in private 
houses, or, if they preferred, allowed 
to camp out up at the course. 
Somehow, everybody got fed and 
bedded down; on race day, a large 
and happy crowd watched a well- 
run event, and everybody drifted 
home again without riot or rebel- 
lion, leaving the burghers of Wat- 
kins some million dollars richer for 
their pains. 

Toward the end of the sixties, 
when the purse for the Grand Prix 
had jumped to six figures, along 
with the crowds, there was a short 
outburst of bottle-breaking by some 
youths on the main street; this was 
soon quelled by the local police and 
sheriff’s deputies, and everything 
went on as scheduled. There was 
some rowdiness up at the track, too: 
in a sea of camping kids estimated 
at over 100,000, there were bound 
to be a few fistfights, bad trips, and 
general disturbances. But again, the 
cheerful cops coped, and nothing 
got badly out of hand. I haven't 
been back for the last couple of 
years, but I hear that the crowds 
have continued to grow as well as 
the take. I intend to return—gasoline 





permitting—though, because there is 
nothing remotely like The Glen in 
race week. 

After you get off the New York 
State Thruway in Geneva, you follow 
a long, straight road down along the 
lakeside. When you arrive within 
the precincts of Watkins Glen, you 
begin to notice that both lines of 
traffic are made up of sports cars. 
In the town itself, the main street is 
as serene and aloof as ever—but the 
noise of unmuffied exhausts is 
slightly deafening. If you stop into 
Paradiso’s restaurant for hot cakes 
and coffee (a specialty), you hear 
the chatter of scores of race fans, 
speculating on the outcome of this 
year’s race. If you check into the 
Hotel Jefferson (known familiarly to 
its regulars as The Jeff), you enjoy a 
surprisingly good meal (roast beef 
carved to order) and listen to the 
English, Australian, Argentinian, 
and Italian nasalities of drivers, girl- 
friends, and mechanics as they re- 
hash the triumphs and disasters of 
that day’s practice session. Out on 
the street, you see Stirling Moss, a 
regular visitor though no longer an 
active driver, lost in conversation 
with a spectacular English girl. 

The international jet set has in- 
deed hit Watkins Glen. And Wat- 
kins Glen, being York State, 
shrewd, and sensible, has remained 
exactly what it was: a slightly for- 
lorn American small town. But 
quite a rich one now. 
eS E A NEATE 
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SICK OF DICK 


Sir: I disagree with L. E. Sissman’s 
classification of Richard Nixon 
(March Atlantic, Innocent By- 
stander) as an anachronism. Surely 
all the evidence points otherwise. 
Nixon won the 1972 election by a 
landslide. The voters who elected 
Nixon surely knew about his cam- 
paigns against Voorhis and Douglas. 
They knew about his personal fi- 
nances being under scrutiny. They 
knew about his famous “Checkers” 
speech. The American voters that 
gave Nixon his 1972 mandate knew 
all about his famous California 
press conference and his blasting of 
the press. 

I can’t see Richard Nixon as an 
anachronism. To me, he seems the 
closest thing to a typical American 
around. The same type of American 
“know-how” that made ITT and 
General Motors made Richard 
Milhous Nixon—the self-declared 
loser—President of the United 
States. Twice. 

ROGER WILLIAMS 
New York City 


Sir: L. E. Sissman doesn’t like Mr. 

Nixon. So what? Lots of people 
don’t like Mr. Nixon. 

MARION HART 

Washington, D.C. 


Str: Re “Sick of Dick” by L. E. 
Sissman: I am reminded of an in- 
cident from the twelfth century. 
Henry II of England is reputed to 
have said in reference to Thomas a 
Becket, then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, “Will no one rid me of this 
man?” As a result of the king’s 
careless remark, Thomas a Becket 
was murdered. Henry regretted his 
carelessness. I sincerely hope that 








Sissman will not have to regret his 
words for a similar reason. 
M. H. SWIFT 
Chicago, Til. 


Str: L. E. Sissman has said it beau- 
tifully and said it all. 

MARY JANE SWIFT 

Sandusky, Ohio 


Sir: Speaking as one of those whose 
vote put Mr. Nixon into the White 
House, I want to make it perfectly 
clear to Sissy that, while I too de- 
plore the taste of whoever was re- 
sponsible for trying to outfit the pal- 
ace guard in comic-opera uniforms 
(even if it turned out to be the de- 
sign personally drawn by Mr. Nixon 
himself) and while I further deplore 
that Mr. Nixon doesn’t feel properly 
dressed without the American flag 
in his lapel buttonhole, I, in com- 
mon with most of the Silent Major- 
ity, would vote again today for a 
Square—a hard-hat, hard-nose Presi- 
dent—rather than an eggheaded one, 
who, if he got cracked, might reveal 
a soft pink core. 
RICHARD S. HART 
Riverside, Conn. 


Mr. Sissman replies: 

Mr. Harts rebuttal would be 
more telling if he eschewed the 
churlish Peglerian practice of play- 
ing on the writers name. He would 
be rightly incensed, I am sure, if he 
were addressed as Mr. Bleeding 
Hart. 


A HUGE SUCCESS 


Str: John Hoerr’s well-researched’ 


Report in the March Atlantic on the 
United Mine Workers and its Wel- 
fare and Retirement Fund’s pre- 
carious financial status was strangely 


silent about president Arnold 


Millers appointment (which obvi- — 


ously had to be ratified by the other 
trustees) of Harry Huge as chairman 
of the board of the Welfare and Re- 
tirement Fund. 

Mr. Huge’s previous experience 
with the fund consisted of winning 
for his law firm, Arnold & Porter, a 
fee of nearly a million dollars for a 
recovery in a class action brought 
by pensioners against the fund. 

Since the sum awarded the pen- 
sioners over the years will amount 
to millions of dollars, the amount of 
the fee is not out of line, but the 
money will come out of the fund’s 
resources. Isn’t this somewhat of a 
conflict of interest—to have Mr. 
Huge representing the union when 
he is still a member of the law firm 
that will collect this fee from the 
fund? 

PAUL HASE 
Arlington, Va. 


Mr. Hoerr replies: 

If anybody can be construed as 
“winning” the Blankenship case (so 
named for the first-listed plaintiff), 
it is the estimated 16,000 retired 
and disabled miners who were 
formerly denied pensions from the 
UMW Welfare and Retirement 
Fund but who now will receive 
them. 

In 1971, a federal court found 
that these and other beneficiaries of 
the fund were wrongfully denied 
benefits, largely because of mis- 
conduct in investing fund income on 
the part of officers of the UMW 
and of the National Bank of Wash- 
ington, which is three-quarters- 
owned by the UMW. The union 
and the bank were ordered to reim- 
burse the fund a total of $11.5 mil- 
lion, plus interest. It was out of this 
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award that plaintiffs’ legal fees were 
paid, including $661,000 to Arnold 
& Porter. 

For all practical purposes, the liti- 
gation in the case—and Harry 
Huge’s involvement as chief attor- 
ney for the plaintiffs—-came to a 
conclusion in February, 1973. Miller 
appointed Harry Huge as the 
union’s trustee on the fund in Au- 
gust, 1973. 

In response to Mr. Hase’s letter, 
Arnold Miller says: 

“The Blankenship case demon- 
strates two things about Mr. Huge. 
One is that he spent four years of 
his life fighting a landmark legal 
battle to ensure that coal miners, 
disabled miners, and widows receive 
the benefits they are due from the 
Welfare and Retirement Fund. The 
other is that Huge is probably the 
most knowledgeable individual in 
the nation about the fund’s opera- 
tion. His demonstrated commitment 
to the rights of fund beneficiaries 
and his knowledge of the fund’s op- 
eration were the very reasons why I 
asked Mr. Huge to be union trustee 
of the Welfare and Retirement 
Fund.” 


WIN SOME, LOSE SOME 


Sir: Re: “Chile” by Robert F. Ken- 

nedy, Jr. (February Atlantic). This 

sophomoric term paper on “Where I 

Spent My Vacation” is an affront to 
your adult readers. 

SUSANNE MACDONALD 

Bethel Park, Pa. 


Sır: When I saw the cover squib on 
your February issue announcing an 
article entitled “Poor Chile” by 
Robert F. Kennedy, Jr., I set to 
reading the thing with the same at- 
titude as I might set to eating a 
plate of turnips—expecting neither 
nourishment nor satisfaction but ac- 
cepting that a man should have 
some roughage in his diet. 

Well, dammit, that was an intelli- 
gent and perceptive piece. There 
were a few convoluted sentences, 
but he did make eminent sense. I 
have a right to say so. I have a to- 
tal of twelve years working with 
Spanish and South American mili- 
tary. 

RONAN C. GRADY, JR. 
Colonel, USA, retired 
Pamplona, Spain 
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It gives you a 
warm rich feeling. Like 

only natural wood can. 
That’s why Hallmark has 
fashioned writing instruments 

from some of the world’s most 
exquisite woods: Rosewood. Teak. 
Wenge. Tulipwood. 


Pens and pencils; $12.50 singly, 


5 the set. Exclusively Hallmark. 
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Sır: Congratulations to R. F. Ken- 

nedy, Jr., for a well-written, illumi- 

nating, documented article con- 
cerning the situation in Chile. 

CARLOS TELLEZ 

Coral Gables, Fla. 


A PLURAL PRESIDENCY 


Sır: One hesitates to challenge Ar- 
thur M. Schlesinger, Jr., in his rejec- 
tion of proposals to reorganize “The 
Runaway Presidency” (November, 
1973, Atlantic) into a plural execu- 
tive, and all the more so when, as 
an admirer of Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton, one apparently finds both in 
the professor’s corner. But inasmuch 
as Schlesinger misquotes Jefferson 
in the opening lines of his piece, 
hesitation yields to obligation. 

Citing examples from ancient 
Rome, Hamilton in the 70th Feder- 
alist expressed the then valid view 
of a mechanical, Newtonian, eigh- 
teenth-century world that a plural 
executive is unworkable. But in our 
electrical, Einsteinian twentieth-cen- 
tury world, both the megacorpora- 
tions of America and the govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union provide 
solid evidence of the workability 
and effectiveness of a plural execu- 
tive. 

In fact, the relatively recent dis- 
covery of how to distribute and de- 
centralize executive power under a 
group of vice presidents is what 
made the giant corporate organiza- 
tion possible in the first place. 

Applied to the business of gov- 
ernment for the benefit of the cit- 
izenry in a modern democracy, this 
suggests that we reorganize the ex- 
ecutive branch under a popularly 
elected President and a popularly 
elected Cabinet, with the title “Sec- 
retary” restyled “Vice President.” 
With direct jurisdiction over their 
areas of competence, these vice 
presidents would not be subject to 
the usurpation of their authority by 
hand-picked presidential aides of 
the Haldeman-Ehrlichman stripe. 

If we want a Justice Department 
with sufficient independence not 
only to investigate but to deter mis- 
conduct in the White House, then 
the Attorney General (“Vice Presi- 
dent for Law and Justice”) must be 
answerable directly to the people. 

An elected Cabinet would in- 
crease the accountability of the ex- 
ecutive, thereby meeting the prime 


ESTABLISHED 1749 





There was peace in Europe in 1749. 


The American uprising had not yet begun. 


The sounds of the Seven Years War were still 
out of earshot. 


And the thought of a French Revolution was 
simply ridiculous. 


In short, it was the perfect time to embark on an 
enterprise devoted to the better things in life. 


And so it was, that ona crisp Autumn day, two 
young gentlemen seeking profitable investment and 
interesting employment, opened a wine and spirits 


shop in Pall Mall, the heart of fashionable London. 


Dressed in three-cornered hats and silver-buckled 
shoes, they had the culture, taste and 
discrimination to satisfy the most demanding 
connoisseur—the Englishman who had travelled, 
and in his travels had savored and appreciated 
the best vineyards of the world. 


225 years of pleasure. | 


“1/49, It was avery good year.” 


They were an immediate success, of course. 
Among their first customers were the eminent 
actor-manager David Garrick and King George II. 


Through nine successive reigns, the firm of 
Justerini & Brooks continued to earn the Royal Warrant. 


When Port was a favorite, they supplied 
the King with the best port. 


When Royal taste switched to Green Chartreuse, 
it was Justerini who saw to it that the 
Palace had an ample supply of the finest. 


In the 1850's when scotch was discovered by wealthy 
Englishmen on hunting trips to their Scottish estates, 
Justerini was among the first London merchants to 
acquire old bonded stocks with which to establish their 
own bonded blend for the likes of Charles Dickens 

as well as the Queen’s Court. 


Now, after more than two centuries of war and peace, 

of good times and bad, the House of Justerini and Brooks 
is pleased and proud to have brought some 225 years of 
cheer and good fellowship to every corner of the world. 


JB 
RARE 
SCOTCH 


JUSTERINI & BROOKS 
Founded 1749 


22h. nneversary 


86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © 1974 Paddington Corp., N. Y. 
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You can panic an@ put your luxury car out to 
pasture during theasoline crisis. 

Or you can,fi@e it out in luxury in an Audi. 

Really rideitøtt. 

The Audi IBOLS gives you 24 miles of ride to 
the gallon! # 

Twentyafeur luxurious Audi miles. In an in- 


headroom you'd think you were in a Rolls-Royce 
Silver Shadow. 

And the kind of smooth, controlled ride only 
independent front suspension can give you 
(ask an Aston Martin driver about that). 

Combined with the traction and stability of 
front wheel drive. The kind you’d find in a 

Cadillac Eldorado. 
So, you see? You still have 


terior somsh you can hardly BO 
tell it fagm a Mercedes 280. Audi 100 LS 
With so much legroom and the luxury of choosing luxury. 
A lot of cars for the money. 
A lot of miles to the gallon. 


* Mileage based on German industry test track standards, 





The Source 


In 1870, Charles Fleischmann created the world’s first 
dry gin. And that’s how the dry martini was born. 
You still enjoy the difference in the Fleischmann martini. 
Because it’s still made with the world’s driest gin 


Fleischmann's. The world's driest gin since 1870. 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN * 90 PROOF * THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORP., N.Y.C. 
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objection of Schlesinger et al to a 
plural executive. With candidates 
for President and Cabinet present- 
ing themselves to the voters as a 
management team, ticket-balancing 
and ticket-splitting would bring 
more women and minorities into the 
upper echelons of our government. 

As for the misquoted lines in Jef- 
ferson’s letter to Madison of March 
15, 1789, they actually read as fol- 
lows: 


The tyranny of the legislatures is 
the most formidable dread at 
present, and will be for long years. 
That of the executive will come in 
its turn, but it will be at a remote 
period. 


See: Paul Leicester Ford (editor), 

The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
volume 5, page 83. 

STEVE NELSON 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Mr. Schlesinger replies: 

Mr. Nelson’s scheme of a plural 
executive remains open to the ob- 
jection made so long ago by Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson: how to fix ac- 
countability? In case of abuse of 
power, who would be impeached? I 
would add that the idea of a popu- 
larly elected Cabinet, with each 
member supreme in his domain and 
empowered to fly off according to 
his own fancy, would be an infal- 
lible recipe for administrative chaos, 
even if the executive departments 
were separate and watertight juris- 
dictions, which of course they are 
not. 

As for the Jefferson quotation, I 
use the version quoted by Alexis de 
Toqueville in Democracy in Amer- 
ica, volume 1, chapter 15, as the ci- 
tation in The Imperial Presidency 
makes clear. But scholarly standards 
were looser then, and I should, of 
course, have verified De Toque- 
ville’s quotation in more modern 
collections of Jefferson’s letters. In 
the haste of making a deadline I 
did not do so. I thank Mr. Nelson 
for calling the exact version to my 
attention. 





The Atlantic welcomes communications 
from readers, but can rarely accommodate 
letters in excess of 500 words. Light editing, 
for style and economy, is the rule rather 
than the exception, and we assume that any 
letter, unless stipulated, is free for publica- 
tion in our letters column. 
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There’s more. We could save an addi- 
tional 115 pounds through lighter 


gone on to scrap, we could use it. Alu- 
minum brings about $200 a ton as 
scrap, so it’s worth recycling. And 
when more of it goes into our cars, they 
become more valuable as scrap. An 
additional incentive to recycle used- 
up automobiles. 
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IS THE 
VICE PRESIDENCY 
NECESSARY? 








by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


No, argues historian Schlesinger. It is 
like the human appendix, a vestigial 
organ on the body politic. John Nance 
Garner called the office a lot of things, 
some of them not as polite as “a spare 
tire on the automobile of government.” 


e have a Vice President again, and Mr. 

Ford deserves all our sympathy. He en- 

ters into a job of spectacular and, I be- 
lieve, incurable frustration. He, like his predeces- 
sors, will receive those soothing presidential 
assurances that he, unlike his predecessors, will be 
given tasks of substance and responsibility. One 
can be absolutely certain that these shining pros- 
pects will disappear whenever he reaches out to 
grasp them. Mr. Nixon, even in his present feeble 
shape, will no more yield power to Mr. Ford than 
he yielded power to Mr. Agnew or than President 
Eisenhower yielded power to him (“What major 
decisions of your Administration has the Vice Pres- 
ident participated in?” “If you give me a week, I 
might think of one”—Dwight D. Eisenhower, Au- 
gust 24, 1960) or than any President has ever 
yielded power to his Vice President. 

It is a doomed office. No President and Vice 
President have trusted each other since Jackson 
and Van Buren. Mistrust is inherent in the rela- 
tionship. The Vice President has only one serious 
thing to do: that is, to wait around for the Presi- 


dent to die. This is hardly the basis for cordial and 
enduring friendships. Presidents see Vice Presidents 
as death’s-heads at the feast, intolerable reminders 
of their own mortality. Vice Presidents, when they 
are men of ambition, suffer, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the obverse emotion. Elbridge Gerry 
spoke with concern in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the “close intimacy that must subsist be- 
tween the President & vice-president.” Gouverneur 
Morris commented acidly, “The vice president then 
will be the first heir apparent that ever loved his 
father.” 

At the Constitutional Convention, Roger Sherman 
noted that if the Vice President did not preside 
over the Senate, “he would be without employ- 
ment.” Sherman’s observation was prophetic, ex- 
cept that the Vice Presidents constitutional em- 
ployment is a farce. Mr. Agnew as Vice President, 
for example, never went near the Senate if he 
could help it. Early Vice Presidents of a philo- 
sophical bent filled their days by writing attacks on 
the power of the national government. Jefferson 
wrote the Kentucky Resolution as Vice President, 
Calhoun the South Carolina Exposition. Their suc- 
cessors have lacked a taste for political philosophy. 
Richard M. Johnson ran a tavern as Vice Presi- 
dent. Thomas R. Marshall and Alben Barkley 
made jokes. But most Vice Presidents, especially in 
recent times, have lacked a taste for humor too. 

But cannot Presidents give the Vice President se- 
rious work to do? Until rather recently they 
thought themselves constitutionally forbidden to do 
so. Most Presidents and most Vice Presidents have 
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believed with Truman (in 1955) that the Vice Pres- 
ident “is not an officer of the executive branch” 
and with Eisenhower (in 1963) that the Vice Presi- 
dent “is not legally a part of the Executive branch 
and is not subject to direction by the President.” 
The notion of having the Vice President at Cabi- 
net meetings, for example, is relatively new. In 
1896 Theodore Roosevelt wrote that it would be 
desirable “to increase the power of the Vice-Presi- 
dent. . . . It would be very well if he were given a 
seat in the Cabinet.” But, when he became Presi- 
dent himself after a brief interlude as Vice Presi- 
dent, he did not give his own Vice President, 
Charles W. Fairbanks, a seat in the Cabinet or 
anywhere else. Vice President Thomas R. Marshall 
presided at Cabinet meetings when Wilson was at 
Versailles. But, since he regarded himself as a 
“member of the legislative branch,” he questioned 
the propriety of doing so and carefully explained 
to the Cabinet that he was acting “in obedience to 
a request” and “in an unofficial and informal 
way.” Harding was the first President to make his 
Vice President, Calvin Coolidge, a regular at Cabi- 
net meetings. Coolidge expected his own’ Vice Pres- 
ident to follow this example; but Charles G. 
Dawes rejected any such entanglement with the ex- 
ecutive as a “wrong principle” and in due course 
supported from his office on Capitol Hill farm leg- 
islation that his President opposed and eventually 
vetoed. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who from the time 
of his own vice presidential candidacy in 1920 had 
cherished the hope of making something of the of- 
fice, re-established the idea of attendance at Cabi- 
net meetings, and it became routine thereafter. 
Truman got Congress in 1949 to make the Vice 
President a member of the National Security 
Council by statute. But Vice Presidents continued 
to operate out of an office at the Hill. It was not 
till Kennedy became President that a Vice Presi- 
dent was given space in the Executive Office Build- 
ing. 
Nor, despite ritualistic pledges at the start of 
each new term, have Presidents ever given real 
power to Vice Presidents. FDR did make Henry 
Wallace head of the Board of Economic Warfare— 
the only big job handed a Vice President in the 
185 years of the American presidency—but this 
merely proved the embarrassment bound to arise 
when an agency chief who happened to be Vice 
President got into fights with powerful members of 
the President’s Cabinet. Mr. Nixon as Vice Presi- 
dent appointed himself the campaign hit man of 
the Eisenhower Administration and subsequently 
as President assigned the same delicate responsi- 
bility to Mr. Agnew, thereby making him, as Eu- 
I a BESS) 
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gene McCarthy wittily said, “Nixon’s Nixon.” Mr. 
Nixon is evidently trying to stuff Mr. Ford into 
that slot today. This is hardly a promising devel- 
opment. If there is anything certain to ruin the 
vice presidency forever, it is the theory that the 
Vice President is the mandatory instrument for an 
administration’s partisan rancor. 


or the rest, the vice presidency is make- 

work. Presidents spend time that might be 

put to far better use trying to figure out 
ways of keeping their Vice Presidents busy and es- 
pecially of getting them out of town. The vice 
presidency remains, as John N. Garner said, “a 
spare tire on the automobile of government.” As 
Gertrude Stein said of Oakland, California, there 
is no there there. 

But what of Theodore Roosevelt’s suggestion 
that the power of the Vice President might be in- 
creased? Carl Kaysen, director of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, has made the ingenious proposal 
that the presidential nominee promise the conven- 
tion that he will appoint his Vice President to one 
of the four great Cabinet offices, State, Treasury, 
Defense, or Justice, and specify the particular one. 
This would provide a there there. But it would 
create problems if the Vice President turned out to 
disagree with the policy or to fail at the job and, 
unlike other dissidents or incompetents, could not 
be easily dismissed. Also this would have to be an 
informal, and hence unstable, arrangement; for 
any formal allocation of power to the Vice Presi- 
dent would violate the clause in the Constitution 
vesting “the executive power” in the President. 

Ben Cohen, that wise old New Dealer, has a dif- 
ferent approach. He would frankly recognize that 
there is no there there and have presidential and 
vice presidential candidates separately voted upon 
in the general election. This would have meant in 
1968, for example, that Nixon would have been 
elected President and Muskie Vice President. The 
fact that Muskie could not have taken part in a 
Nixon Administration would have made no differ- 
ence, since the Vice President has nothing to do 
anyway; and Muskie would have been an infinitely 
more attractive heir apparent. But this proposal 
raises the possibility of a shift in party control of 
the White House without the intervention of a new 
election. 

Neither of these ideas goes to the heart of the 
matter. Nor certainly do the flurry of reform pro- 
posals generated by the Agnew and Eagleton fias- 
coes. In 1973 the Democrats appointed a Vice 
Presidential Selection Committee under the chair- 
manship of Hubert Humphrey, whose own vice 
presidential wounds had hardly healed. Its recom- 
mendation was that the parties slow up the process 
of nominating the second man by prolonging the 
convention and even offering the presidential nom- 
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inee the option of turning the choice over to a 
later meeting of the party’s National Committee. 
This procedure, it need hardly be said, would not 
have saved the Republicans from twice anointing 
the late Spiro T. Agnew. Senator Robert Griffin of 
Michigan, the Republican whip, in what he calls, 
presumably as a recommendation, “a small step in 
the direction of the parliamentary system,” would 
do away altogether with party participation in the 
nomination and have the new President submit his 
choice to Congress in the manner Mr. Nixon chose 
Mr. Ford under the Twenty-fifth Amendment. This 
would be another formula for Agnews. 

Fiddling with the way vice presidential nominees 
are chosen is totally beside the point. The real 
question is why have a Vice President at all? “His 
importance,” as Woodrow Wilson said, “consists in 
the fact that he may cease to be Vice-President.” 
The only conceivable argument for the office is 
that it provides an automatic solution to the prob- 
lem of succession. No doubt it does, but does it 
provide the best solution? 


t is said in political science departments that 
the vice presidency justifies itself as a “learn- 
ing” office where men train themselves for the 

great responsibility that may one day be theirs. 
Even if the Vice President has nothing to do, at 
least—we are assured—he can watch what others 
are doing and prepare himself to take over if ca- 
lamity strikes. This implies, I fear, an unduly ro- 
mantic view of Presidents. 

Presidents, whatever they may say, do not 
choose their running mates because they want to 
train them as successors. All Presidents see them- 
selves, if not as immortal, as good for two terms at 
least. They pick a running mate not because he is 
the second citizen of the republic and fully quali- 
fied for the presidency but because of intricate and 
generally mistaken calculations about the contribu- 
tion he will make to victory at the polls. “Whether 
they should or not,” Congressman James G. 
O’Hara, Democrat of Michigan, has well said, 
“they will not, in the final analysis, choose their 
Vice-Presidential candidate to succeed them. They 
will choose them to help them succeed.” Such cal- 
culations, I say, are generally mistaken. It is an ex- 
ceedingly rare case when the vice presidential can- 
didate makes a difference. Very likely Johnson 
made a difference in 1960. But much more typical 
is the outcome in 1948. Earl Warren was the most 
popular governor California had had in a genera- 
tion, but Truman carried California against the 
Dewey-Warren ticket. The “balanced ticket” is in 
any case a fraud on the public. It pretends that the 
Vice President’s views “balance” the views of the 
President when all our history testifies that they 
have no impact at all on the President. 

Moreover, the way Presidents treat their Vice 








Presidents steadily erodes their capacity to succeed 
to the presidency. A Vice President will learn only 
as much as a President is willing to have him 
learn—which, given presidential dislike of Vice 
Presidents, is not ordinarily very much. Truman, 
recalling how little he had been told as Vice Presi- 
dent, tried harder than most Presidents to clue in 
his second man. His conclusion about the learning 
process was not encouraging. “No Vice-President,” 
he wrote three years after he left the White House, 
“is ever properly prepared to take over the presi- 
dency because of the nature of our presidential, or 
executive, Office.” In the nature of things, “it is 
very difficult for a President to take the Vice-Presi- 
dent completely into his confidence.” The President 
“by necessity” builds his own staff and makes his 
own decisions, “and the Vice-President remains an 
outsider.” 

Moreover, seeing things as an ill-informed, im- 
potent, and often sullen outsider, the Vice Presi- 
dent will very likely “learn” the wrong things. Lyn- 
don Johnson thought Kennedy too cautious at the 
time of the Cuban missile crisis and in Vietnam. 
What Johnson “learned” as Vice President led him 
on to policies of overkill in the Dominican Repub- 
lic and Indochina. In any case, where does a suc- 
cessor’s responsibility lie? “A Vice-President might 
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make a poor President,” said Thomas R. Marshall, 
who was Wilson’s Vice President and had to reflect 
on this question in Wilson’s season of disability, 
“but he would make a much poorer one if he at- 
tempted to subordinate his own mind and views to 
carry out the ideas of a dead man.” 

A learning office? With Presidents less generous 
than Truman—and that in this context is most 
Presidents, however generous they may be in other 
relationships—the vice presidency is much less a 
making than a maiming experience. McKinley, 
wrote Theodore Roosevelt as Vice President, “does 
not intend that I shall have any influence of any 
kind, sort or description in the administration from 
the top to the bottom. This he has made evident 
again and again.” Fortunately for T.R., he had to 
endure only six months of frustration. When he ac- 
quired a Vice President of his own, he could not 
have been more destructive of poor Charley Fair- 
banks. He used to regale Washington with Finley 
Peter Dunne’s crack after the President told him 
he was thinking of going down in a submarine: 
“You really shouldn’t do it—unless you take Fair- 
banks with you.” Tom Marshall, who at least ex- 
tracted a good deal of shrewd humor out of his 
predicament, concluded that the Vice President “is 
like a man in a cataleptic state: he cannot speak; 
he cannot move; he suffers no pain; and yet he is 
perfectly conscious of everything that is going on 
about him.” 

In recent years, as men of larger aspirations and 
capacities have responded to the actuarial attrac- 
tions of the office, the damage to Vice Presidents 
has increased. The more gifted and ambitious the 
Vice President, the more acute his frustration—and 
the less his President is inclined to do to alleviate 
it. Everyone knows the humiliation that Eisen- 
hower repeatedly visited on Nixon. Only a man 
who has the overpowering ego of a Lyndon John- 
son and is treated by his President, as Johnson 
was, with relative consideration can survive the 
vice presidency; and even Johnson was a subdued 
and shrunken man by 1963. “It’s like being naked 
in the middle of a.blizzard with no one to even of- 
fer you a match to keep you warm—that’s the vice 
presidency,” said Hubert Humphrey in 1969, eight 
months after.he had been released from confinement. 
“You are trapped, vulnerable and alone, and it does 
not matter who happens to be President.” 


here is no escape, it seems to me, from the 
conclusion that the vice presidency is not 
only a meaningless but a hopeless office. 
Truman said, and many have repeated, that “there 
is no officer in our system of government besides 
the President and Vice President who has been 
elected by all the voters of the country,” as if this 
somehow sanctified the vice presidency. Truman’s 
proposition, advanced nine weeks after Roosevelt’s 
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death, was natural enough to a man interested in 
legitimating his own recent succession to the presi- 
dency. But it is an amiable myth. No one votes for 
a Vice President. He is a tie-in sale, an inseparable 
part of a package, “a sort of appendage to the 
Presidency” (Truman’s own phrase), not an inde- 
pendent choice. And, once carried to the vice pres- 
idency as second rider on the presidential horse, 
where is he? If he is a first-rate man, his abilities 
will be wasted, turn sour, and deteriorate. If he is 
not first-rate, he should not be in a position to in- 
herit the presidency. Why not therefore abolish the 
vice presidency and work out a more sensible 
mode of succession? 

Such a revision of the Constitution would not be 
a serious affront to the Founding Fathers. They 
had no great belief in the vice presidency. Though 
they had had considerable experience with gover- 
nors and lieutenant governors in the colonies, and 
though ten states maintained this system after in- 
dependence, the Constitutional Convention did not 
turn automatically to the vice presidential idea. It 
slipped in as an afterthought. The August 6 draft 
of the Committee of Detail had proposed that, in 
case of a vacancy in the presidency, “the President 
of the Senate shall exercise those powers and du- 
ties, until another President of the United States be 
chosen” (my emphasis). Gouverneur Morris ob- 
jected that this gave too much power to the legisla- 
tive branch but then curiously proposed the Chief 
Justice as the provisional successor. Madison for a 
moment suggested that executive power during a 
vacancy be administered by a Council of State. All 
these proposals were regarded as interim schemes 
to tide things over until the voters could choose a 
new President. Then a fortnight before adjourn- 
ment a new drafting committee invented the vice 
presidency over a weekend and submitted the idea 
to the Convention. There was no great enthusiasm. 
Elbridge Gerry said he was “agst having any vice 
President.” He was the only member of the Con- 
vention who ever became Vice President. Edmund 
Randolph was opposed. But no one could think of 
anything better, and the clause went into the Con- 
stitution. Hamilton later noted in the 68th Feder- 
alist that the office “has been objected to as super- 
fluous, if not mischievous” but defended it in 
perfunctory fashion because the Vice President’s 
tie-breaking vote could prevent deadlocks in the 
Senate and because the Vice President himself 
would provide a “constitutional substitute” for the 
President. There was even a dispute in the First 
Congress as to whether the Vice President should 
receive an annual salary. 

The vice presidency was put into the Consti- 
tution for one reason, and one reason alone. Hugh 
Williamson of North Carolina, a member of the 
committee that originated the idea, conceded in 
the Convention that “such an office as vice-Presi- 
dent was not wanted. He was introduced only 
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for the sake of a valuable mode of election which 
required two to be chosen at the same time.” 
This is an essential but neglected point. The the- 
ory of presidential elections embodied in the Con- 
stitution was that if electors had to vote for two 
men without designating which was to be Presi- 
dent and which Vice President, and if one of these 
men had, as the Constitution required, to be from 
another state, then both men who topped the poll 
would be of the highest quality, and the republic 
would be safe in the hands of either. 

This ingenious scheme did produce Adams and 
Jefferson as the first two Vice Presidents. But the 
rise of the party system, a development unantici- 
pated by the Founding Fathers, quickly put the 
“valuable mode of election” under severe strain. 
As early as 1796 the Federalists gave their second 
ballots to Thomas Pinckney, who was manifestly 
not the second citizen of the country. Adams him- 
self, the top Federalist candidate, would have pre- 
ferred, if defeated, to lose to Jefferson rather than 
to his fellow Federalist. In 1800 the Republicans 
gave the-same number of electoral votes to Jeffer- 
son, their presidential choice, as they gave to 
Aaron Burr, a man of undoubted talents who, 
however, was trusted by no one in the long course 
of American history, except his daughter Theo- 
dosia and Gore Vidal. Burr was nearly chosen 
President, though the voters never intended him 
for the presidency. The fear of comparable slipups 
in 1804 led to the adoption of the Twelfth Amend- 
ment requiring the electoral college to vote sepa- 
rately for President and Vice President. 

The abolition of the “valuable mode of election” 
canceled the purpose of the Founding Fathers in 
having a Vice President at all. Separate voting 
ended any prospect that the Vice President would 
be the second man in the country. The office could 
no longer be counted on to attract men of the 
highest quality. It would become, as was immedi- 
ately noted, a bargaining counter in the presiden- 
tial contest—“a bait to catch state gudgeons,” in 
Gouverneur Morris’ contemptuous phrase. Samuel 
White, a senator from Delaware, summed up with 
admirable prescience the consequences of the 
Twelfth Amendment: “Character, talents, virtue, 
and merits will not be sought after in the candi- 
date. The question will not be asked, is he ca- 
pable? is he honest? But can he by his name, by 
his connections, by his wealth, by his local situ- 
ation, by his influence, or his intrigues, best pro- 
mote the election of a President?” Roger Griswold 
of Connecticut said that the vice presidency would 
thereafter be “useless, worse than useless.” A num- 
ber of political leaders, Republicans and Feder- 
alists—John Randolph of Roanoke, former Speaker 
of the House, now Senator; Jonathan Dayton; 
Matthew Griswold; Samuel W. Dana—drew the 
logical conclusion. The vice presidency was an or- 
ganic part of a particular mode of election, and 
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that mode of election had now been constitution- 
ally abolished; therefore let us abolish the vice 
presidency too. Unfortunately for the republic this 
effort failed. 

But the dismal predictions were correct. The 
Twelfth Amendment sent the vice presidency into 
prompt decline. The first two Vice Presidents had 
moved on directly to the presidency. After the 
amendment was enacted, the vice presidency be- 
came a resting place for mediocrities. Who can re- 
member Burr’s successors—George Clinton, El- 
bridge Gerry, Daniel D. Tompkins? For a genera- 
tion the office of Secretary of State became the step- 
ping-stone to the presidency; thereafter Presidents 
were elected from anywhere except the vice presi- 
dency. In the 170 years since the Twelfth Amend- 
ment only one Vice President—Martin Van Buren— 
has advanced directly to the presidency by elec- 
tion. More than half our Vice Presidents in the 
nineteenth century were actually o/der than their 
Presidents. William R. King, when selected as Vice 
President with Franklin Pierce, was known to have 
an incurable disease and died six weeks after in- 
auguration. Nor was King the only Vice President 
to die in office. Apart from their families, few 
cared or even noticed. The vice presidency was 
nothing. “It is not a stepping stone to anything ex- 
cept oblivion,” said Theodore Roosevelt when Boss 
Platt conned him into accepting the vice presidential 
nomination in 1900. “I fear my bolt is shot.” For 
thirty-eight years—almost a quarter of the time that 
has passed since the ratification of the Twelfth 
Amendment—the republic has been without any 
Vice President at all. No catastrophe has resulted. 

T.R. described the vice presidency as “an utterly 
anomalous office (one which I think ought to be 
abolished).” He was plainly right. But what would 
the alternative mode of succession be? Here it 
would seem appropriate to return to the principle 
of the Founding Fathers. That principle was accu- 
rately stated by the constitutional historian Lucius 
Wilmerding, Jr., in a letter to Walter Lippmann in 
1946: “A man who has not been voted on for the 
Presidency [as, of course, Vice Presidents were till 
the ratification of the Twelfth Amendment] ought 
not to hold the office for longer than it takes to 
choose a new President.” 


‘he Constitutional Convention, having 
agreed on the idea of a vice presidency, de- 
cided to empower Congress to designate the 

next in line of succession in the event that the 

elected President and Vice President were no 
longer available. The first proposal was that the 
successor designated by Congress should act as 

President “until the time of electing a President 

shall arrive.” Madison promptly observed that 

“this, as worded, would prevent a supply of the va- 

cancy by an intermediate election of the President” 
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and offered the language now in the Constitution— 
that the designated officer “shall then act as Presi- 
dent ... until the Disability be removed, or a 
President shall be elected? (my emphasis). The new 
wording was plainly intended to authorize special 
presidential elections in the event of a double va- 
cancy—a double vacancy because, according to the 
original theory of the electoral process, the Vice 
President had also been voted on for the presidency. 

Madison’s idea of an “intermediate election” was 
quickly enacted into law. In 1792 the Second Con- 
gress, containing men who had served in the Con- 
stitutional Convention five years before and were 
therefore well versed in the intentions of the 


- Founding Fathers, passed the first Presidential Suc- 


cession Act. This act provided that, in the case of a 
double vacancy, the president pro tempore of the 
Senate would become Acting President “until a 
President be elected? and that a special election 
would be called to elect a new President unless the 
vacancy occurred in the last months of the presi- 
dential term. 

Then came the Twelfth Amendment and the de- 
cline in vice presidential quality. By retaining the 
vice presidency, as Wilmerding pointed out in a 
trenchant piece in this magazine in May, 1947, the 
amendment achieved precisely what it was de- 
signed to prevent—that is, it made it possible for 
persons who had not been voted on for the presi- 
dency to become President. After 1804 Vice Presi- 
dents were not men chosen by the electors for the 
presidency except in a highly metaphysical sense. 
But the retention of the office and the ambiguity 
of the Constitution enabled Vice Presidents to 
make themselves President. 

The Founding Fathers, so far as we can tell, as- 
sumed that if a President died, the Vice President 
would inherit the powers and duties of the Presi- 
dent but not the office itself; he would only be 
Acting President. The constitutional language was 
a cryptic condensation by the drafting committee 
of two resolutions adopted by the Convention. One 
had said, “The Vice President shall exercise those 
powers and duties [of the President] until another 
be chosen or until the inability of the President be 
removed” (my emphasis). The other spoke of the 
authority of the Vice President to “perform the du- 
ties of the office of the President”; it did not say 
that he would hold that office. The Constitution, in 
a rare lapse from precision, now said that, if the 
President could not “discharge the Powers and Du- 
ties” of his office, “the same shall devolve on the 
Vice President.” Did “same” mean powers and du- 
ties or the office as well? E. S. Corwin, the great 
constitutional scholar, judged it “clearly the ex- 
pectation of the Framers that [if there were a va- 
cancy in the presidency] the Vice-President should 
remain Vice-President, a stopgap, a locum tenens, 
whatever the occasion of his succession, and should 
become President only if and when he was elected 
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as such.” The Twelfth Amendment said specifically 
that if a presidential choice went to the House and 
could not be completed before inauguration day, 
“the Vice-President shall act as President, as in the 
case of the death or other constitutional disability of 
the President” (my emphasis). This reaffirmed the 
assumption that a Vice President could only be- 
come Acting President. 

Then, in 1841, William Henry Harrison died a 
month after his inauguration. Now there was 
brought to test, as John Quincy Adams noted, 
“that provision of the Constitution which places in 
the Executive chair a man never thought of for 
that place by anybody.” Vice President John Tyler 
in effect staged a constitutional coup by success- 
fully insisting—“in direct violation,’ Adams said, 
“both of the grammar and context of the Constitu- 
tion”’—that, when a Vice President took over the 
powers and duties of the presidential office, he 
took over the office too and became not Acting 
President but President in his own right—a view 
that finally received constitutional blessing in the 
Twenty-fifth Amendment. 

The United States lived under the Succession 
Act of 1792 for ninety-four years. Since a double 
vacancy never occurred, however, the intermediate- 
election feature, evidently intended by the Found- 
ing Fathers as a routine part of the process, never 
came into play. In 1881 the shooting and lingering 
death of Garfield renewed public interest in the 
problem of succession. Four years later, with the 
Republicans in control of the Senate, Grover 
Cleveland’s Vice President died in the first year of 
the administration. This meant under the 1792 law 
that the Republican president pro tempore of the 
Senate would take over if anything happened to 
Cleveland. There had also been occasions when the 
country had been not only without a Vice Presi- 
dent but without a President pro tem of the Senate 
and a Speaker of the House as well; in which case, 
had anything happened to the President, the presi- 
dency would have been in limbo. 


he cry for reform produced the Presidential 

Succession Act of 1886. The new law put 

the line of descent through the Cabinet, 
thereby making succession automatic and pre- 
venting the mechanics of succession from transfer- 
ring the presidency from one party to the other 
without an election. The 1886 law did not, how- 
ever, eliminate the idea of intermediate elections. 
It provided that the Cabinet successor should “act 
as President until the disability of the President or 
Vice-President is removed, or a President shall be 
elected” (my emphasis). It was “the powers and du- 
ties of the office of President,” and apparently not 
the office itself, that devolved upon the Cabinet 
successor, and “it shall be the duty of the person 
upon whom said powers and duties shall devolve” 
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to convene Congress within twenty days, presum- 
ably in order to provide for a special election. 

The republic operated under this law for another 
sixty years. Again no occasion arose to call the 
provision for intermediate elections into play. Then 
in 1945 Harry S. Truman, abruptly translated to 
the presidency, faced the prospect of serving the 
balance of Roosevelt’s term—nearly four years— 
without a Vice President. The law of 1886 put the 
Secretary of State next in line. But Truman 
thought it undemocratic for a President to have 
the power to name his successor—a scruple dis- 
carded by Congress twenty-six years later when it 
acquiesced in Mr. Nixon’s interpretation of the 
Twenty-fifth Amendment as making a Vice Presi- 
dent chosen in case of a vacancy not a choice 
shared with Congress but a presidential appoint- 
ment subject to congressional confirmation. This 
ill-considered amendment contains further prizes. 
If Mr. Nixon should be removed, then Mr. Ford, 
who was not elected by the people to the office, 
would appoint his own successor. “For the first 
time in the history of this great Nation,” Senator 
Pastore has observed with pardonable senatorial 
grandiloquence, “the President and Vice President 
will both be appointed—not elected by the people 

. the Nation will no longer be democratically 
governed.” 

Truman thought that the Vice President should 
always be what he called an “elective officer.” So 
he proposed a reversion to the principle of the 
Succession Act of 1792, though with the Speaker of 
the House first in the batting order and the presi- 
dent pro tem of the Senate second. There were ob- 
jections to this scheme. The Speaker of the House, 
for example, does not even have to be a member 
of the House and therefore may not be an elective 
officer. If he is, his speakership is partly the result 
of seniority, which means long tenure in a safe and 
therefore unrepresentative district. James F. Byrnes 
and George C. Marshall, Truman’s second and 
third Secretaries of State, were far more national 
figures and far better equipped for the presidency 
than Joseph Martin of Massachusetts, who, as 
Speaker of the House, was heir apparent under the 
Truman reform when it was enacted two years later. 

Truman, however, saw this succession scheme as 
provisional. Reaffirming the conviction of the 
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Is the Vice Presidency Necessary? 
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years.” If the country was without an elected Presi- j 
dent, it should proceed as expeditiously as possible 4 


to elect a new one. There was nothing sacrosanct a 
about the four-year election system. 4 

Truman’s proposal that the intermediate election J 
fill the unexpired term has latterly given some A 
trouble to constitutional scholars who read the lan- ; i 
guage on the presidency in Article II, Section 1, F~ ~ 
the Constitution—“He shall hold his Office during 
the Term of four Years”—as guaranteeing every 
new President four years in the White House. The 
Succession Acts of 1792 and 1886, both providing 
for intermediate elections, were both mute on how 
long intermediately elected Presidents were to 
serve. But it is far from self-evident that the Con- 
stitution forbids elections to fill unexpired terms. 
We have such elections every day for senators and 
representatives, though they, no less than Presi- 
dents, serve for terms specified in the Constitution. 
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The House Judiciary Committee, under the chair- 4 
manship of that rugged old Texan strict construc- à i 
tionist Hatton W. Sumners, went into this question : 
at length in 1945 and saw no constitutional prob- | 
lem in the case of the presidency. A 

The Constitution, the House Judiciary Com- J 
mittee said, “does not provide that the term of a 
each incumbent shall be 4 years, but that the Pres- 4 
ident shall hold his office ‘during the term of 4 E 
years.’ This language appears to have reference to A 
a fixed quadrennial term, permitting the filling of x 
an unexpired portion thereof by elections. The tra- fe 


dition of special elections for unexpired terms of 
other officers also supports the provision.” “Dur- 
ing” often means “in the time of”; it does not 
necessarily mean “throughout the entire course of.” 4 
Had the Constitution said “for a Term of four S 
years,” this would assure a four-year term to every 
new President. But the Constitution does not say this. 8 
And if John Tyler was correct in saying that a 4 
Vice President became President, not just Acting j 
President, and if it is correct to construe the Con- 
stitution as assuring every President a four-year 
term, then this reading must surely apply to Presi- 
dents who gain the office by inheritance quite as 4 
much as to those who gain it by election. This 
would mean that when a President dies, the Vice 
President who succeeds him is entitled to a four- 
year term of his own. Ben Butler made this point 


Founding Fathers, he said, “No matter who suc- during the impeachment trial of Andrew Johnson. l 
ceeds to the Presidency after the death of the “Whose presidential term is the respondent now E 
elected President and Vice President, it is my opin- serving out?” he asked. “His own or Mr. Lincoln’s? 4 
ion he should not serve longer than until the next If his own, he is entitled to four years up to the | 
congressional election or until a special election anniversary of the murder, because each presiden- ' 
called .. . to fill the unexpired term of the de- tial term is four years by the Constitution.” But no ‘ 
ceased President.” As Walter Lippmann put it in one has argued, not even John Tyler, that a Vice a 
1946, the Founding Fathers “thought the country President has any right to do more than serve | 
should never for more than a few months have a out his President’s unexpired term. Why, if there is 4 
President who had not been elected. They did not-——no Vice President, should a specially elected “con- A 


believe, as we now assume, that there could neye 
be a Presidential election except once every four _ 
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The House unfortunately deleted the provision 
for special elections before passing the bill in 1945, 
and the Senate took no action. In 1947 Congress 
fell under Republican control. The Republican 
leadership, seizing its opportunity, decided to make 
Joe Martin Truman’s absolute and not provisional 
successor and confirmed the deletion of intermediate 


“élections from the bill. The law as finally enacted 


therefore departed from Truman’s original purpose, 
though he signed it in order to shift the line of 
succession back to elective officers. 

The deletion of intermediate elections was a bad 
mistake. It is not beyond repair. The thing to do is 
to adopt a constitutional amendment abolishing 
the vice presidency, an office that has become both 
more superfluous and more mischievous than 
Hamilton could have imagined when he wrote the 
68th Federalist, and provide for the succession in 
the spirit of Founding Fathers through a congres- 
sional statute restoring the principle of special elec- 
tions. This principle, announced by Madison in the 
Constitutional Convention, authorized by the-Con- 
stitution, applied by the Second Congress in 1792 
to the prospect of a double vacancy, reaffirmed in 
this context by the Forty-eighth Congress in 1886, 
reaffirmed again by Truman in 1945 (and actually 
again by Eisenhower in 1965), would, if the vice 
presidency were abolished, work fully as well for a 
single vacancy. More than this: it would repair the 
fatal error of the Twelfth Amendment and make it 
certain that the republic would never have to suf- 
fer, except for a limited period, a chief executive 
who, in the words of J. Q. Adams, was never 
thought of for that office by anybody. 

It may be objected that special elections in a 
time of national disarray—as, for example, a presi- 
dential assassination or a successful impeachment— 
might only deepen popular confusions. This could 
happen. But the special election would necessarily 
be held after an interval, and it might equally help 
the country to resolve its confusions and recover its 
nerve. At the very least it would result in placing 
in the White House a man chosen by the people to 
be President. 

It would take three or four months to hold a 
special election. In the meantime the show must 
go on. If the vice presidency were abolished, who 
would serve as Acting President? 

One proposal is to make the Speaker of the 
House Acting President for thirty days while Con- 
gress chooses a President to fill out the remainder 
of the term. This proposal has the disadvantage, 
given the number of times in recent years that one 
party has controlled the legislative branch and the 
other the executive, of risking an unvoted change 
in party control of the White House and in the di- 
rection of government—a change that might itself 
be quickly reversed in the special election, thereby 
compounding the confusion in Washington. The 
confusion would be even greater in the event of 
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temporary presidential disability, in which case the 
presidency might shuttle back and forth between 
the two parties in a period of a few months. 

The argument is overriding, it seems to me, for 
keeping the Acting President within the executive 
branch for the few weeks before the people have a 
chance to speak. A convenient way would be sim- 
ply to make the Secretary of State, if qualified, the 
first successor. If the Secretary of State is foreign- 
born or under thirty-five or has some other dis- 
qualifying eccentricity, then the Secretary of the 
Treasury could be the automatic successor, and so 
on down the 1886-1947 line of succession. But this 
first succession would be momentary until an Act- 
ing President is selected to run things during the, 
say, ninety days to the special election. This Acting 
President, in order to assure continuity of policy 
until the people speak, should come from the Cab- 
inet. Congress might select an Acting President 
from the Cabinet—a device that would preserve 
continuity, spread responsibility, afford a choice of 
sorts, and perhaps stimulate Presidents to choose 
better Cabinets. Or the Acting President might be 
selected by the Cabinet itself using the corporate 
authority already bestowed on it to some degree 
by the Twenty-fifth Amendment, which gives a 
majority of the Cabinet, plus the Vice President, 
power to declare the President non compos mentis. 
However chosen, the Acting President would be 
declared ineligible as a candidate in the special 
election, this in order to avoid the advantage 
created by the inevitable rush of sympathy to the 
new person in the White House. 

Then, as soon as possible, let the people make 
their choice. If the President vanishes in his last 
year in office, it would be simpler to let the Acting 
President serve out the term and await the next 
regular election. If it be said that three or four 
months is not time enough to prepare an election, 
the answer is that this is only an election to fill out 
a term and thus does not require the elaborate 
preliminaries of the quadrennial orgy. Let the na- 
tional committees, which have become increasingly 
representative bodies under the new party rules, 
canvass opinion and make the nominations. Short 
campaigns, federally financed, would be a blessing, 
infinitely appreciated by the electorate. Perhaps 
short intermediate elections might have a salutary 
impact on the quadrennial elections, which in re- 
cent years have stretched out to intolerable length. 

In doing this, we would not be departing from 
the spirit of the Founding Fathers: quite the con- 
trary. “We have only to operate the Constitution 
as the men who wrote it thought it should oper- 
ate,” Walter Lippmann wrote a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago on the question of intermediate elections. 
“If we are the prisoners of a rigid system to-day, 
the fault lies not in the Constitution but in our 
own habits which have only rather recently be- 
come so hard and so fixed.” O 
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IN PRAISE 


OF HANDS 








by Octavio Paz 


Honor the simple craftsman, for it is he, 
not the modern artist or designer, who 
provides the continuity between past and 
present. The simple object made to be 
used, admired, and fingerprinted by all 
who touch it helps teach us to “mistrust the 
mirages of history and the illusions of 

the future.” So says a distinguished poet in 
this piece of homage to the contemporary 
craftsmen and craftswomen of the world. 


| | irmly planted. Not fallen from on_ high: 

sprung up from below. Ocher, the color of 

burnt honey. The color of a sun buried a 
thousand years ago and dug up only yesterday. 
Fresh green and orange stripes running across its 
still warm body. Circles, Greek frets: scattered 
traces of a lost alphabet? The belly of a woman 
heavy with child, the neck of a bird. If you cover 
and uncover its mouth with the palm of your 
hand, it answers you with a deep murmur, the 
sound of bubbling water welling up from its 
depths; if you tap its sides with your knuckles, it 
gives a tinkling laugh of little silver coins falling 
on stones. It has many tongues: it speaks the lan- 
guage of clay and minerals, of air currents flowing 
between canyon walls, of washerwomen as they 
scrub, of angry skies, of rain. A vessel of baked 
clay: do not put it in a glass case alongside rare 
precious objects. It would look quite out of place. 
Its beauty is related to the liquid that it contains 
and to the thirst that it quenches. Its beauty is cor- 
poral: I see it, I touch it, I smell it, I hear it. If it 
is empty, it must be filled; if it is full, it must be 
emptied. I take it by the shaped handle as I would 
take a woman by the arm, I lift it up, I tip it over 
a pitcher into which I pour milk or pulque—lunar 
liquids that open and close the doors of dawn and 
dark, waking and sleeping. Not an object to con- 
template: an object to use to satisfy someone’s 
thirst. 


A glass jug, a wicker basket, a coarse muslin 
huipil, a wooden serving dish: beautiful objects, 
not despite their usefulness but because of it. Their 
beauty is simply a gratuitous gift, like the perfume 
and the color of flowers. It is inseparable from 
their function: they are beautiful things because 
they are useful things. Handcrafts belong to a 
world antedating the separation of the useful and 
the beautiful. Such a separation is more recent 
than is generally supposed. Many of the artifacts 
that find their way into our museums and private 
collections once belonged to that world in which 
beauty was not an isolated and autonomous value. 
Society was divided into two great realms, the pro- 
fane and the sacred. In both, beauty was a subor- 
dinate quality: in the realm of the profane, it was 
dependent upon an object’s usefulness, and in the 
realm of the sacred it was dependent upon an ob- 
ject’s magic power. A utensil, a talisman, a symbol: 
beauty was the aura surrounding the object, the re- 
sult—almost invariably an unintentional one—of the 
secret relation between its form and its meaning. 
Form: the way in which a thing is made; meaning: 
the purpose for which it is made. Today all these 
objects, forcibly uprooted from their historical con- 
text, their specific function, and their original 
meaning, standing there before us in their glass 
display cases, strike our eyes as enigmatic divinities 
and command our adoration. Their transfer from 
the cathedral, the palace, the nomad’s tent, the 
courtesan’s boudoir, and the witch’s cavern to the 
museum was a magico-religious transmutation. Ob- 
jects became icons. This idolatry began in the Re- 
naissance and from the seventeenth century on- 
ward has been one of the religions of the West 
(the other being politics). Long ago, at the height 
of the Baroque period, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz 
coined a witty little phrase poking fun at aesthetics 
as superstitious awe: “A woman’s hand is white 
and beautiful because it is made of flesh and bone, 
not of marble or silver; I esteem it not because it 
is a thing of splendor but because its grasp is 
firm.” 

The religion of art, like the religion of politics, 
sprang from the ruins of Christianity. Art inherited 
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from the religion that had gone before, the power 
of consecrating things and imparting a sort of eter- 
nity to them: museums are our places of worship 
and the objects exhibited in them are beyond his- 

; politics, or, to be more precise, revolution, 
meanwhile co-opted the other function of religion: 
changing man and society. Art was a spiritual 
heroism: revolution was the building of a universal 
church. The mission of the artist was to transmute 
the object; that of the revolutionary leader was to 
transform human nature. Picasso and Stalin. The 
process has been a twofold one: in the sphere of 
politics, ideas were converted into ideologies and 
ideologies into idolatries; art objects in turn were 
made idols, and these idols transformed into ideas. 
We gaze upon works of art with the same reverent 
awe—though with fewer spiritual rewards—with 
which the sage of antiquity contemplated the starry 
sky above: like celestial bodies, these paintings and 
sculptures are pure ideas. The religion of art is a 
neo-Platonism that dares not confess its name— 
when it is not a holy war against heretics and in- 
fidels. The history of modern art may be divided 
into two currents: the contemplative and the com- 
bative. Such schools as Cubism and Abstract Ex- 
pressionism belong to the former; Futurism, 
Dadaism, and Surrealism belong to the latter. 
Mystic devotions on the one hand, crusades on the 
other. 

To the ancients, the movement of the sun and 
stars was the image of perfection: to see the celes- 
tial harmony was to hear it, and to hear it was to 
understand it. This religious and philosophical vi- 
sion reappears in our conception of art. To us, 
paintings and sculptures are not ugly or beautiful 
things but intellectual and perceptual entities, spiri- 
tual realities, forms in which ideas make them- 
selves manifest. Before the aesthetic revolution, the 
value of works of art pointed to another value. 
That value was the interconnection between beauty 
and meaning: art objects were perceptual forms 
that in turn were signs. The meaning of a work 
was multiple, but all its meanings had to do with 
an ultimate signifier, in which meaning and being 
fused in an indissoluble central node: the godhead. 
The modern transposition: for us the artistic object 
is an autonomous, self-sufficient reality, and its ul- 
timate meaning does not lie beyond the work but 
within it, in and of itself. It is a meaning beyond 





Octavio Paz, noted as a poet, essayist, and diplomat, 
currently divides his time between his homeland, Mexico, 
and Cambridge, Massachusetts, where he teaches at 
Harvard. This essay is adapted from his introduction to 


a book, In Praise of Hands, to be published in conjunction 


with the first World Crafts Exhibition being held at the 
Ontario Science Center in Toronto from June 11 through 
September 2. The exhibit is made up of 600 objects of 
contemporary craftsmanship assembled from 50 
countries. 
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meaning: it refers to nothing whatever outside of 
itself. Like the Christian divinity, Jackson Pollock’s 
paintings do not mean: they are. 

In modern works of art, meaning dissolves into 
the sheer emanation of being. The act of seeing is 
transformed into an intellectual process that is also 
a magic rite: to see is to understand, and to under- 
stand is to partake of the sacrament of commu- 
nion. And along with the godhead and the true be- 
lievers are the theologians: art critics. Their 
elaborate interpretations are no less abstruse than 
those of medieval Scholastics and Byzantine schol- 
ars, though far less rigorously argued. The ques- 
tions that Origen, Albertus Magnus, Abelard, and 
Saint Thomas Aquinas gravely pondered reappear 
in the quibbles of our art critics, though tricked 
out this time in fancy masquerade costumes or re- 
duced to mere platitudes. The parallel can be ex- 
tended even further: in the religion of art, we find 
not only divinities and their attributes and theolo- 
gians who explicate them but martyrs as well. In 
the twentieth century we have seen the Soviet state 
persecute poets and artists as mercilessly as the 
Dominicans extirpat-d the Albigensian heresy in 
the thirteenth. 

Not unexpectedly, the exaltation and sanc- 
tification of the work of art has led to periodic 
rebellions and profanations—snatching the fetish 
from its niche, daubing it with paint, pinning a 
donkey’s ears and tail on it and parading it 
through the streets, dragging it in the mud, pinch- 
ing it and proving that it is stuffed with sawdust, 
that it is nothing and no one and has no meaning 
at all—and then placing it back on its throne. The 
Dadaist Richard Hülsenbeck once exclaimed in a 
moment of exasperation: “Art should get a sound 
thrashing.” He was right—except that the welts left 
on the body of the Dadaist object by this scourg- 
ing were like military decorations on the chests of 
generals: they simply enhanced its respectability. 
Our museums are full to bursting with anti-works 
of art and works of anti-art. The religion of art has 
been more astute than Rome: it has assimilated 
every schism that came along. 

I do not deny that the contemplation of three 
sardines on a plate or of one triangle and one rec- 
tangle can enrich us spiritually; I merely maintain 
that the repetition of this act soon degenerates into 
a boring ritual. For that very reason, the Futurists, 
confronted with the neo-Platonism of the Cubists, 
urged a return to art with a message. The Futur- 
ists’ reaction was a healthy one, but at the same 
time an ingenuous one. Being more perspicacious, 
the Surrealists insisted that the work of art should 
say something. Since they realized that reducing 
the work of art to its content or its message would 
be a stupid mistake, they resorted to a notion that 
Freud had made common currency: that of latent 
content. What the work of art says is not to be 
found in its manifest content, but rather in what is 


doce ae 


behind the forms, the colors, the words. This was a 
way of loosening the theological knot binding 
being and meaning together without undoing it al- 
together, so as to preserve, to the maximum extent 
possible, the ambiguous relation between the two 
terms. 

The most radical of the Surrealist; was Marcel 
Duchamp: the work of art passes by way of the 
Senses but its real goal lies farther on. It is not a 
thing: it is a fan of signs that as it opens and 
closes alternately reveals its meaning to us and 
conceals it from us. The work of art is an intelli- 
gible signal beamed back and forth between mean- 
ing and nonmeaning. The danger of this ap- 
proach—a danger that Duchamp always (or nearly 
always) managed to avoid—is that it may lead too 
far in the opposite direction, leaving the artist with 
the concept and without the art, with the trouvaille 
and without the thing. This is the fate that has be- 
fallen Duchamp’s imitators. It should also be said 
that frequently they are left both without the art 
and without the concept. It scarcely bears repeat- 
ing that art is not a concept: art is a thing of the 
senses. Speculation centered on a pseudoconcept is 
even more boring than contemplation of a still life. 
The modern religion of art continually circles back 
upon itself without ever finding the path to salva- 
tion: it keeps shifting back and forth from the ne- 
gation of meaning for the sake of the object to the 
negation of the object for the sake of meaning. 


he industrial revolution was the other side 

of the coin of the artistic revolution. The 

ever-increasing production of ever-more-per- 
fect, identical objects was the precise counterpart 
of the consecration of the work of art as a unique 
object. As our museums became crowded with art 
objects, our houses became filled with ingenious 
gadgets: precise, obedient, mute, anonymous in- 
struments. But it would be wrong to call them 
ugly. In the early days of the industrial revolution, 
aesthetic considerations scarcely played any role at 
all in the production of useful objects; the “artis- 
tic” element, generally borrowed from the aca- 
demic art of the period, is simply “added onto” 
the object properly speaking. But industrial design 
consistently lagged behind the art of the period, 
and imitated artistic styles only after they had lost 
their initial freshness and were about to become 
aesthetic clichés. 

Modern design has taken other paths—its own 
characteristic ones—in its search for a compromise 
between usefulness and aesthetics. At times it has 
achieved a successful compromise, but the result 
has been paradoxical. The aesthetic ideal of func- 
tional art is to increase the usefulness of the object 
in direct proportion to the amount by which its 
materiality can be decreased. The simplification of 
forms and the way in which they function becomes 
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the formula: the maximum efficiency is to be 
achieved by the minimum of presence. The ideal 
of modern design is invisibility; the less visible 
functional objects are, the more beautiful they are. 
The precise opposite is true of craftwork: a physi- 


cal presence which enters us by way of the senses. 


and in which the principle of maximum utility is 
continually violated in favor of tradition, imagina- 
tion, and even sheer caprice. The beauty of indus- 
trial design is conceptual in nature: if it expresses 
anything at all, it is the accuracy of a formula. It 
is the sign of a function. Its rationality confines it 
to one and only one alternative: either an object 
will work or it won’t. In the second case it must be 
thrown into the trash barrel. 

There comes a moment, however, when the in- 
dustrial object finally turns into a presence with an 
aesthetic value: when it becomes useless. It is then 
transformed into a symbol or an emblem. The lo- 
comotive that Whitman sings of is a machine that 
has stopped running and no longer propels train- 
loads of passengers or freight: it is a motionless 
monument to speed. Whitman’s disciples—Valéry 
Larbaud and the Italian Futurists—were sent into 
ecstasies by the beauty of locomotives and railroad 
tracks at precisely the time when other means of 
transportation—the airplane, the automobile—were 
beginning to replace the train. The locomotives of 
these poets are the equivalent of the fake ruins of 
the eighteenth century: they complement the land- 
scape. 

This affection for machines and contraptions that 
have fallen into disuse is not simply another proof 
of the incurable nostalgia that man feels for the 
past. It also reveals a blind spot in the modern 
sensibility: our inability to interrelate beauty and 
usefulness. Two things stand in our way: the reli- 
gion of art forbids us to regard the useful as beau- 
tiful; the worship of usefulness leads us to conceive 
of beauty not as a presence but as a function. This 
may well be the reason for the extraordinary pov- 
erty of technology as a source of myths: aviation is 
the realization of an age-old dream that appears in 
every society, yet it has failed to create figures 
comparable to Icarus and Phaeton. 

The industrial object tends to disappear as a 
form and to become indistinguishable from its 
function. Its being is its meaning and its meaning 
is to be useful. It is the diametrical opposite of the 
work of art. Craftwork is a mediation between 
these two poles: its forms are governed by the 
principle not of efficiency but of pleasure, which is 
always wasteful, and for which no rules exist. The 
industrial object allows the superfluous no place; 
craftwork delights in pure decoration. Its pre- 
dilection for ornamentation is a violation of the 
principle of efficiency. The decorative patterns of 
the handcrafted object generally have no function 
whatsoever; hence they are ruthlessly eliminated 
by the industrial designer. The persistence and the 
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1. Hand-painted dragon kite, of 
rice paper, crepe paper, and bam- 
boo; Thailand. 

2. Detail of a banner made by 
chemigraphic dyeing on silk; 
Canada. 

3. Three nonfunctional teapots of 
blown glass, made in the murrini 
technique; United States. 

4. Bowl of clear glass with etched 
figures; Sweden. 

5. Raincoat of straw and twining, 
used by shepherds in the moun- 
tains of Galicia, near the Portu- 
guese border; Spain. 








6. Christmas crèche figures of colored bre 
dough, baked and varnished; Ecuador. 

7. Glass sculptures, cut, ground, sandblasted, a 
acid-etched; Czechoslovakia. 

8. Tribal king in royal robes beneath an appliqu 
umbrella, wearing a silver air purifier; Dahomey, 
9. Wooden stools with beaded seats and base 
Cameroon. 

10. Sioux Indian breastplate of porcupine qui 
wrapped over rawhide strips; South Dakota. 

11. Detail of Trique Indian woman’s dress, wov 
from wild cotton; Mexico. 

12. Clay water trough for poultry; Spain. 


proliferation of purely decorative motifs in craft- 
work reveal to us an intermediate zone between 
usefulness and aesthetic contemplation. In the 
work of handcraftsmen there is a constant shifting 
back and forth between usefulness and beauty. 
This continual interchange has a name: pleasure. 
The pleasure that craftwork gives us is a twofold 
transgression: against the cult of usefulness and 
against the cult of art. 


ince it is a thing made by human hands, the 

craft object preserves the fingerprints—be 

they real or metaphorical—of the artisan who 
fashioned it. These imprints are not the signature 
of the artist; they are not a name. Nor are they a 
trademark. Rather, they are a sign: the scarcely 
visible, faded scar commemorating the original 
brotherhood of men and their separation. Being 
made by human hands, the craft object is made for 
human hands: we can not only see it but caress it 
with our fingers. We look at the work of art but 
we do not touch it. The religious taboo that forbids 
us to touch the statues of saints on an altar— 
“You'll burn your hands if you touch the Holy Ta- 
bernacle,” we were told as children—also applies to 
paintings and sculptures. Our relation to the indus- 
trial object is functional; to the work of art, semi- 
religious; to the handcrafted object, corporal. The 
transpersonal nature of craftwork is expressed, 
directly and immediately, in sensation: the body is 
participation. To feel is first of all to be aware of 
something or someone not ourselves. And above 
all else: to feel with someone. To be able to feel it- 
self, the body searches for another body. We feel 
through others. The physical, bodily ties that bind 
us to others are no less strong than the legal, eco- 
nomic, and religious ties that unite us. The hand- 
made object is a sign that expresses human society 
in a way all its own; not as work (technology), not 
as symbol (art, religion), but as a mutually shared 
physical life. 

The pitcher of water or wine in the center of the 
table is a point of confluence, a little sun that 
makes all those gathered together one. But this 
pitcher that serves to quench the thirst of all of us 
can also be transformed into a flower vase by my 
wife. A personal sensibility and fantasy divert the 
object from its usual function and shift its mean- 
ing: it is no longer a vessel used for containing a 
liquid but one for displaying a carnation. A diver- 
sion and a shift that connect the object with an- 
other region of human sensibility: imagination. 
This imagination is social: the carnation in the 
pitcher is also a metaphorical sun shared with ev- 
eryone. In its continual oscillation between beauty 
and usefulness, pleasure and practical function, the 
handcrafted object teaches us lessons in sociability. 
In fiestas and celebrations its social radiation is 
even more intense and all-embracing. In the fiesta 
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a collectivity partakes of communion with itself 
and this communion takes place by way of ritual 
objects that almost invariably are handcrafted ob- 
jects. If the fiesta is shared participation in primor- 
dial time—the collectivity literally shares among its 
members, like bread that has been blessed, the 
date being commemorated—handcraftsmanship is a 
sort of fiesta of the object: it transforms the every- 
day utensil into a sign of participation. 

In bygone days, the artist was eager to be like 
his masters, to be worthy of them through his care- 
ful imitation of them. The modern artist wants to 
be different, and his homage to tradition takes the 
form of denying it. If he seeks a tradition, he 
searches for one somewhere outside the West, in 
the art of primitive peoples or in that of other civ- 
ilizations. Because they are negations of the West- 
ern tradition, the archaic quality of primitive 
craftsmanship or the antiquity of the Sumerian or 
Mayan object are, paradoxically, forms of novelty. 
The frenetic search for change also governs indus- 
trial production, though for different reasons: each 
new object, the result of a new process, drives off 
the market the object that has immediately pre- 
ceded it. The history of craftwork, however, is not 
a succession of new inventions or of unique (or 
supposedly unique) new objects. In point of fact, 
craftwork has no history, if we view history as an 
uninterrupted series of changes. There is no sharp 
break, but rather continuity, between its past and 
its present. The modern artist has set out to con- 
quer eternity, and the designer to conquer the fu- 
ture; the craftsman allows himself to be conquered 
by time. Traditional yet not historical, intimately 
linked to the past but not precisely datable, the 
handcrafted object teaches us to mistrust the mi- 
rages of history and the illusions of the future. The 
craftsman does not seek to win a victory over time, 
but to become one with its flow. 


ndustrial design tends to be impersonal. It is 

subservient to the tyranny of function and its 

beauty lies in this subservience. But only in 
geometry is functional beauty completely realized, 
and only in this realm are truth and beauty one 
and the same thing; in the arts properly speaking, 
beauty is born of a necessary violation of norms. 
Beauty—or better put, art—is a violation of func- 
tionality. The sum total of these transgressions con- 
stitutes what we call a style. If he followed his own 
logical principles to the limit, the designer’s ideal 
would be the absence of any style whatsoever: 
forms reduced to their function, as the artist’s style 
would be one that began and ended in each of his 
works. The difficulty is that no work of art is its 
own beginning and its own end. Each is a lan- 
guage at once personal and collective: a style, a 
manner. Craftwork, once again, lies squarely be- 
tween these two poles: like industrial design, it is 


anonymous; like the work of art, it is a style. By 
comparison with industrial designs, however, the 
handcrafted object is anonymous but not imper- 
sonal; by comparison with the work of art, it em- 
phasizes the collective nature of style and demon- 
strates to us that the prideful 7 of the artist is 
a we. 

Technology is international. Its achievements, its 
methods, and its products are the same in every 
corner of the globe. By suppressing national and 
regional particularities and peculiarities, it has im- 
poverished the world. Having spread from one end 
of the earth to the other, technology has become 
the most powerful agent of historical entropy. Its 
negative consequences can be summed up in one 
succinct phrase: it imposes uniformity without fur- 
thering unity. It levels the differences between dis- 
tinctive national cultures and styles, but it fails to 
eradicate the rivalries and hatreds between peoples 
and states. After turning rivals into identical twins, 
it purveys the very same weapons to both. What is 
more, the danger of technology lies not only in the 
death-dealing power of many of its inventions but 
in the fact that it constitutes a grave threat to the 
very essence of the historical process. By doing 
away with the diversity of societies and cultures, it 
does away with history itself. The marvelous vari- 
ety of different societies is the real creator of his- 
tory: encounters and conjunctions of dissimilar 
groups and cultures with widely divergent tech- 
niques and ideas. The historical process is un- 
doubtedly analogous to the twofold phenomenon 
that geneticists call inbreeding and outbreeding, 
and anthropologists endogamy and exogamy. The 
great world civilizations have been syntheses of 
different and diametrically opposed cultures. When 
a civilization has not been exposed to the threat 
and the stimulus of another civilization—as was the 
case with pre-Columbian America down to the six- 
teenth century—it is fated to mark time and wan- 
der round and round in circles. The experience of 
the Other is the secret of change. And of life as 
well. 

Modern technology has brought about numerous 
and profound transformations. All of them, how- 
ever, have had the same goal and the same im- 
port: the extirpation of the Other. By leaving the 
aggressive drives of humans intact and reducing all 
mankind to uniformity, it has strengthened the 
forces working toward the extinction of humanity. 
Craftwork, by contrast, is not even national; it is 
local. Indifferent to boundaries and systems of gov- 
ernment, it has survived both republics and em- 
pires: the art of making the pottery, the woven 
baskets, and the musical instruments depicted in 
the frescoes of Bonampak has survived Mayan 
high priests, Aztec warriors, Spanish friars, and 
Mexican presidents. These arts will also survive 
Yankee tourists. Craftsmen have no fatherland: 
their real roots are in their native village or within 
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their own families. Craftsmen defend us from the 
artificial uniformity of technology and its geometri- 
cal wastelands: by preserving differences, they pre- 
serve the fecundity of history. 

The craftsman is not faithful to an idea, nor yet 
to an image, but to a practical discipline: his craft. 
His workshop is a social microcosm governed by 
its own special laws. He rarely works all by him- 
self, nor is his work as monotonous and in- 
ordinately specialized as that on assembly lines in 
factories. His workday is not rigidly laid out for 
him by a time clock, but by a rhythm that has 
more to do with the body and its sensitivities than 
with the abstract necessities of production. As he 
works, he can talk with others and may even burst 
into song. It is revealing to note that despite its 
markedly collectivist nature, the craftsman’s work- 
shop has never served as a model for any of the 
great utopias of the West. From Tommaso Cam- 
panella’s Civitas Solis to Charles Fourier’s phalan- 
steries and on down to the communist collectives 
of the industrial era, the prototypes of the perfect 
social man have never been craftsmen but priest- 
sages and gardener-philosophers and the universal 
worker in whom daily praxis and scientific knowl- 
edge are conjoined. I am naturally not maintaining 
that craftsmen’s workshops are the very image of 
perfection. But their imperfection is that of men, 
not of systems. Because of its physical size and the 
number of people constituting it, a community of 
craftsmen favors democratic ways of living to- 
gether; its organization is a hierarchy based not on 
power but on degrees of skill: masters, journey- 
men, apprentices. Finally, craftwork is labor that 
leaves room both for carefree diversion and for 
creativity. After having taught us a lesson in sensi- 
bility and the free play of the imagination, craftwork 
also teaches us a lesson in social organization. 

Until only a few years ago, it was generally 
thought that handcrafts were doomed to disappear 
and be replaced by industrial production. Today 
however, precisely the contrary is occurring: hand- 
made artifacts are now playing an appreciable role 
in world trade. Handcrafted objects from Afghanis- 
tan and Sudan are being sold in the same depart- 
ment stores as the latest products from Italian or 
Japanese factories. This rebirth is particularly no- 
ticeable in the highly industrialized countries. af- 
fecting producer and consumer alike. Where indus- 
trial concentration is heaviest—as in Massachusetts, 
for instance—we are witnessing the resurrection of 
such time-hallowed trades as pottery-making, car- 
pentry, glass-blowing. Many young people of both 
sexes who are fed up with and disgusted by mod- 
ern society have returned to craftwork. And even 
in the less highly developed countries possessed by 
the fanatical (and untimely) desire to become in- 
dustrialized as rapidly as possible, handcraft tradi- 
tions have undergone a great revival recently. In 
many of these countries, the government itself is 
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actively encouraging handcraft production. This 
phenomenon is somewhat disturbing, since bureau- 
cracies are the natural enemy of the craftsman, 
and each time that they attempt to “guide” him, 
they corrupt his sensibility, mutilate his imagina- 
tion, and debase his handiwork. 

The return to hand craftsmanship in the United 
States and in Western Europe is one of the symp- 
toms of the great change that is taking place in 
our contemporary sensibility. We are confronting 
in this case yet another expression of the rebellion 
against the abstract religion of progress and the 
quantitative vision of man and nature. Admittedly, 
in order to feel painfully disillusioned by progress, 
people must first have undergone the experience of 
progress. And how can anyone fail to see where 
the faith in limitless progress has led? Our ruins 
are beginning to overshadow our constructions and 
are threatening to bury us alive. Hence the popu- 
larity of handcrafts is a sign of health—like the re- 
turn to Thoreau and Blake, or the rediscovery of 
Fourier. Our senses, our instincts, our imagination 
always range far ahead of our reason. The critique 
of our civilization began with the Romantic poets, 
just as the industrial era was dawning. The poetry 
of the twentieth century carried on the Romantic 
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revolt and rooted it even more deeply, but only re- 
cently has this spiritual rebellion penetrated the 
minds and hearts of the vast majority of people. 
Modern society is beginning to question the prin- 
ciples that served as its cornerstone two centuries 
ago, and is searching for other paths. 

The destiny of the work of art is the air-condi- 
tioned eternity of the museum; the destiny of the 
industrial object is the trash barrel. The hand- 
crafted object ordinarily escapes the museum and 
its glass display cases, and when it does happen to 
end up in one, it acquits itself honorably. But it 
has neither the desire to last for thousands upon 
thousands of years, nor is it possessed by a frantic 
drive to die an early death. Between the timeless 
time of the museum and the speeded-up time of 
technology, craftsmanship is the heartbeat of hu- 
man time. A thing that is handmade is a useful 
object but also one that is beautiful; an object that 
lasts a long time but also one that slowly ages 
away and is resigned to so doing; an object that is 
not unique like the work of art and can be re- 
placed by another object that is similar but not 
identical. The craftsman’s handiwork teaches us to 
die and hence teaches us to live. O 

—Translated from the Spanish by Helen R. Lane 


Demure water, soft summer water, 
Its rolling boulders dropped, its carried logs 
Cast white as salt upon some resting beach, 


I throw my spinners here, those small, beaked suns 
Turning through steelheads, cut-throat, and the 
Five-pound salmon come from the sea too young 


Along the green, deep channel of their instinct. 


I stand mid-stream on rock, its roots in water, 
Using the air to fly my singing line, 

The burning spindle drifting through the river, 
The river alders burning in the sun; 

United elements, the one forgiving world 

In whose veined heart I stand in a blue morning 
Beneath the flash of hummingbirds, the smoulder 


Of fishing eagles. Water and stone, fire 
And reflected fire, the hundred suns 

The river’s mirror carries under the trees, 
Buoyancy of the light birds, all’s here, 

All, all is here. And my thin line holds now 
The lure of the hummingbird, its spinning 


by Leslie Norris 


ay 


Breast, and the hooked voice of the eagle. 





THE QUEST 
FOR HELIOTROPE 








by William Kennedy 


A week in Dublin with the curious, 
verbivorous Joyceans. 


he airline clerk refused to cash my check 

for the price of a round-trip ticket, so I 

flashed assorted documents confirming I was 
en route to Dublin in search of James Joyce and 
literary truth and zap went the money problems. I 
wondered what the Franciscan who taught me reli- 
gion and who liked to refer to Joyce as “that pig” 
would say, now that the drop of his name opened 
transatlantic corridors to truth seekers. Here I was, 
about to join 176 literary scholars, two-thirds of 
them Americans, at the Fourth International James 
Joyce Symposium, a week-long revel in Joyce’s real 
and imaginary worlds. 

Americans have a mystical affinity for Joyce. 
The headquarters for Joyce scholarship in the 
world is the James Joyce Quarterly, published at 
the University of Tulsa, and the Quarterly’s advi- 
sory editors and consultants also interlock with the 
directorate of the more international James Joyce 
Foundation, which runs the biennial symposium. 

The Quarterly recently printed a checklist of 
work about Joyce that had been published during 
1970. This included 155 books, articles, or com- 
plete issues of magazines, with American scholar- 
ship dominating numerically. 

An often-heard view is that the Irish have a 
greater awareness of Joyce today, principally be- 
cause of the first two Joyce symposia, held in Dub- 
lin in 1967 and 1969. (The third was in Trieste in 
1971; Joyce lived there for a time.) Irish newspa- 
pers covered those first symposia’s lectures and dis- 
cussions at unusual length and to the astonishment 
of many Dubliners. 

How, they wondered, could this long-dead rene- 
gade author of foul-mouthed gibberish dragoon so 
many otherwise bright Americans into swarming 
all over the city and all over those filthy books in 
search of God knows what? The sin of the foreign- 
ers, to the Irish, was not only presumption but the 
reverence with which they treated Joyce. The Irish 


view their writers more with hostility than solem- 
nity, and Joyceans were as solemn as bloody owls, 
so went the rumble. The gentlest comment I heard 
about them from an Irishman was Conor Cruise 
O’Brien’s line that they were “an affectionate joke” 
to the Irish. 


* * * 


I had forgotten it, but it was swiftly pointed out 
to me as the Joyceans gathered at the National Li- 
brary, that the Gresham Hotel, where I was stay- 
ing, was where: Gabriel and Gretta Conroy stayed 
on that immortal evening in “The Dead,” when 
snow was general all over Ireland. “His own iden- 
tity,” Joyce wrote of Gabriel in that story, “was 
fading out into a grey impalpable world: the solid 
world itself, which these dead had one time reared 
and lived in, was dissolving and dwindling.” 

That world had indeed dissolved, but some of it 
was coming back to visual life in the library, where 
an exhibit of photos of Joycean time past was in- 
terwoven with some of his manuscripts and memo- 
rabilia. Kieran Hickey, who lent the photos and 
also directed a film, Faithful Departed, which used 
them and which was about to be shown, wrote in a 
flyer: “The Dublin through which the young James 
Joyce walked, that Dublin which he carried with 
him in his heart, in his mind and in his memory 
during his long years of exile, no longer exists. The 
destruction during the past decade of so much of 
the Victorian city removed most of what remained 
of the atmosphere of Joyce’s world.” 

Hickey’s film was lovely, a montage of photos of 
the time between 1880 and 1917, taken by Robert 
French, a once anonymous, now revered documen- 
tarist: O’Connell, and other streets of old, with 
their horsecars and wagons, men in derbies and 
boaters, women in shawls and straws, taking their 
pleasure, going to work, caught and stilled for our 
eyes. 

vt is difficult now,” Hickey wrote, “to see these 
fadographs of a yestern scene in anything but Joy- 
cean terms.” Jack McGowran, the late actor who 
popularized Samuel Beckett’s work for Dubliners 
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with his television adaptation of Beckett fragments, 
narrated and closed Hickey’s film with a line of 
Leopold Bloom’s at Paddy Dignam’s funeral in 
Ulysses: “All these here-once walked round Dub- 
lin. Faithful departed. As you are now so once 
were we.” 

And so Joyce and Dublin were mutually evoked 
on a note of sacred humanism. Terence de Vere 
White, literary editor of The Irish Times, spoke 
briefly in the library, which was almost unchanged 
from the days Joyce read here, and he added a 
sour note to this Irish love song. Joyce, he said, ne- 
glected the library, giving it few of his manuscripts. 
And after he died, his wife Nora said he hated: this 
country and she wouldn’t give the library anything 
either. 

Out on the sidewalk I met two delegates to the 
symposium, one named Knight, another named 
Day. Someone immediately wondered if Father 
Noon was attending this year and we were off on 
the punnyride. Even the Irish newspapers reflected 
the need to pun when Joyce’s name was raised. A 
review of Anthony Burgess’ new book on the hero, 
Joysprick, carried the equivalently organic head- 
line: Joystalk. 

We adjourned for a welcoming wine party at 86 
St. Stephen’s Green, part of University College, where 
the symposium would be held, and whose worn 
floors and stairs were still weighted with Joyce’s 
spiritual tread from student days. In the men’s 
room (sometimes called the Jacks), I turned up two 
bits of graffiti which kept the punning on course: 
“I know they have no ’arm in ’em, but I just can’t 
find Jacks writers humerus.” And one which would 
surely put the visiting pundits at ease: “Wholly, 
Holy, Holey, A Sponge Saint.” 

Yes, Mr. Joyce, it was apt. The gang was here to 
bathe in every drop of blessedness they could 
squeeze from you. 


* * * 


At the first Ulysses seminar two dozen people, a 
third of them women, sat in an old high-windowed 
classroom overlooking the splendid, sprawling 
Green, while a man on a panel discoursed fune- 
really on “the comic in Ulysses.” Joyceans seem to 
be willing to tolerate anybody at least once in their 
continuing quest for a new nugget of insight -into 
the master. Of course, the sympesium -functions on 
attendance (twenty dollars a head) and the orga- 
nizers strike a democratic attitude toward neo- 
phytes, nebbishes, and bores to avoid giving -the 
gathering a more elitist image than it already has. 
The school back home usually kicks in at least part 
of the carfare for a professor invited to give a pa- 
per or speak on a panel, and the symposium’s urge 
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for self-perpetuation through such support counter- 
balances worry over the dud factor. 

Academic obeisance to status is also part of the 
game. Ifa professor wrote a great paper on Joyce 
twenty years ago, it follows he will always write 
great papers, and so he is up there still as we doze, 
floating toward oblivion on the nuances of old 
nuances, the discovery of yet another Homeric al- 
lusion. 

The young man at the front of the room was 
telling us that to Joyce, Bloom was not comic. Did 
he really say that or was he blaming somebody 
else for it? Must pay attention. The dynamics of 
the novel . . . the complex choreography of char- 
acters . . . the Catechistic style of Ithaca . . . the 
collision ... the agon ... the seguri ... the 
seven samurai ... the twee-twee-twee-qua-qua 

. . ZZZZZZZ. 

Movies. Joyce and movies. Somebody else talk- 
ing. My head snapped to. Wandering Rocks chap- 
ter is a virtual blueprint for a script . . . Yes, even 
camera angles dictated . . . It would be interesting 
to see. . . Yes, Joyce anticipated movie technique 
. ... He opened the first cinema in Dublin . . . He 
met Eisenstein. 

Did he go to the movies in Paris? Someone who 
knew him there said, oh yes, indeed yes, even after 
his eyesight was so poor. His friends sat with him 
and filled in the gaps he missed, such as the fa- 
mous topless ‘film of the thirties, Hedy Lamarr in 
Extase, and there went Hedy in the buff, bouncing 
‘through. the woods; and Joyce nudging -his com- 
-panion to ask, “What are they doing now?” 


* * * 


“Just so stylled with the nattes are their flower- 
heads now and each of all has a lovestalk onto 
herself and the tot of all the tits of their under- 
stamens is as open as he can posably she and is 
tournesoled straightcut or sidewaist, accourdant to 
the coursets of things feminite, towooerds him in 
sheliolatry, so they may catchcup in their calyzettes, 
alls they go troping,..those parryshoots from his 


~ muscalone pistil. . . 


This is a fragment of Finnegans Wake, a book 
which intimidates. everybody. Unlike the com- 
mitted Joyceans, I doffed my hat to its corpus long 
ago and moved on, planning to make other visits 
when I grew up or old or wise or crazier. At times, 
sections of it resurrected my spirit without rational 
explanation. The strange words alone, plus perhaps 
my reverence for .them, reverence built on faith 
rather than reason, touched some inner .region 
Joyce meant to touch in his readers and I re- 
sponded emotionally to things I understood only in 
fragments. 

Wake scholarship, then, was a source of awe, for 
these scholars had not only read all those in- 
credible words; they went ahead and snippeted 


them up for digestion by others. They were con- 
noisseurs of the arcane and esoteric, privy to the 
answers to the riddles of the sphinxes and the 
jokes of the cavemen. 

And so with trepidation I entered the workroom 
of the Wakers, a classroom packed with fifty 
people, mostly middle-aged or middle-aging, only 
one recognizable as a student. There was a Jesuit 
in mufti with a black Smith Brothers beard, an old 
man with a white Hemingway beard, an effectual 
blonde, a dozen longhairs, a dozen straights in ties 
and coats, a pair of elderly women, one with a 
floppy hat, both of whom turned out to be old 
friends of the hero’s. Many of the scholars knew 
one another and a few were renowned as Joy- 
ceans—Vivian Mercier, Father Robert Boyle, Na- 
than Halper, Bernard Benstock, and, chairing the 
action, Fritz Senn of Zurich, editor of A Wake 
Newslitter, a periodical devoted totally to Joyce’s 
masterful puzzle. 

I entered on a discussion of the Wake’s puns. 
Did they come clear when you read them aloud? 
someone asked. Yes, said one man. No, said an- 
other. Only sometimes, said a third, for there are 
puns which are purely visual and not pronounce- 
able. The use of doodles was discussed, and our ig- 
norance of the semantics of dead languages. Mak- 
ing up glossaries of Wake words, someone 
suggested, is a sterile exercise unless we simulta- 
neously derive human value from the work. Ah ha, 
said a lady, this is an either/or attitude, and why 
do we have to have one? We work with induction 
and deduction in every other field. Someone cited 
Hart’s Law, a creation of Wake scholar Clive Hart, 
that when you’re reading the Wake and suddenly 
something hits you, you should go with it. Yes in- 
deed, said a lady. I trained as a cryptoanalyst and 
a basic rule was don’t sit there and fiddle. Make a 
wild guess. The intelligent guess is so important. 
What you should do, someone else said, is to let it 
all flow past you, like Bach, and just feel it. 

It is about a dream, someone said. But even if 
it's not about a dream, it works as if it were a 
dream. Making an inspired leap opens doors into 
other situations. It isn’t a lock where you have a 
key and therefore have total comprehension. Wait, 
said another man, I know somebody who thinks it 
is a lock and if you have the key it will all open 
up. Personally, said another man, I think it’s more 
like a key and you have to find the lock. 

The words, a woman suggested, are complex, 
and if we get through them to the ideas behind 
them, perhaps we will find that those ideas are 
equally complex. I read it twice without help, said 
a man, and couldn’t understand it and I was furi- 
ous. A book should communicate. But then I be- 
gan to read the commentators. Yes, said another 
man, we go to doctors and each one of them has 
a different diagnosis, but most ailments are self- 
curing. The point is that everybody who reads it 
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says something different. Yes, but they also say 
that about Hamlet. The discovery of the Joyce 
notebooks in Buffalo was thought to be a break- 
through, said a man, but they turned out to be no 
help at all. You have to be Irish to understand it? 
Wrong. You have to know Shakespeare? Equally 
wrong. You just have to be a reasonable man. Lis- 
ten, said one man, Finnegans Wake is a conscious 
work of art. It’s less of a dream than the Buffalo 
notebooks. We’ve forgotten that one of the main 
points is the polarity of Shem and Shaun, two 
ways of approaching everything. Weve always 
talked about the identities of contraries. One of the 
things it’s giving us is multiple points of view at 
once. That’s right, we lack a theory about Finne- 
gans Wake but we all laugh at it. Yes, and we 
read it and sometimes it is all clear and sometimes 
it’s nothing to us, but if you can get his association 
of ideas, his symbolic code, then you receive it. 
Wait a minute, a woman said, a graduate student 
told me every time her baby cried she read him a 
page of the Wake and he stopped crying. He was 
absolutely satisfied with the surface alone. 


* * * 


The two-hour session had no long or boring pa- 
pers. It was a lively interchange among people who 
respected one another because of friendship or lit- 
erary reputation or knowledge of Joyce. Wakers 
had more fun than Ulysseseans, playing games, 
whistling up meanings, cracking jokes, needling 
each other. No solemnity here. The impenetrability 
of the Wake was reinforced, and yet anyone’s bur- 
den of ignorance would have been lightened a few 
straws by the session. For vast though the scholar- 
ship may be on the book, here were the specialists, 
people who've given great portions of their careers 
to the study of it, talking about how to read it, as 
if it were published last year instead of in 1939. 

I sat through two other Wake sessions, all lively 
and full of wit, centering largely on the difficult 
Chapter Nine, but rambling everywhere, like the 
book itself: how Joyce used Macbeth, Wilde, Blake, 
Freud. What did heliotrope mean in Chapter 
Nine? The speculation was vast, ingenious. One 
questioner suggested considering the heliotrope as 
an eagle, the only bird that can look at the sun 
and is therefore a symbol of Saint John and there- 
fore the visionary and author of the Apocalypse. 

Said Fritz Senn: “We have erred. We have not 
dealt with subjects of equal importance. It’s pos- 
sible we’ve overlooked an entire dimension. I 
would like to suggest that when we get together 
again groups split off and devote all their time to 
something like heliotrope.” 

Like so many, Senn looks for the big key to the 
book’s riddle and is impatient with scholarship that 
is clearly ingenious in decoding sections of the 
Wake but that doesn’t get nearer any larger 
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meaning. He was equally impatient with Nathan 
Halper, whose plea to the group was to treat the 
Wake as a “humanistic document,” and not an 
endless puzzle. 

“I quite agree with him,” Senn said when we 
talked after the last session, “but hasn’t that been 
present here in our meetings somehow? To babble 
about humanity doesn’t help me.” 

How would he assess the status of Wake scholar- 
ship? 

“I’ve been discouraged. I’m waiting for more en- 
lightenment. Halper says we have enough but it 
doesn’t satisfy me. There’s no way of measuring 
how far we’ve gone in linear terms. We’ve been 
moving on a plane and it should be a cube.” 

A quarter century ago an Irish critic wrote that 
any book in plain English that attempted to deal 
comprehensively with the Wake would have to be 
far longer than the Wake itself, for its author 
would have to “decant a quart of old wine from 
each of Joyce’s pint bottles.” 

Did Senn see such a book coming to pass? Prob- 
ably. “But there will always be a new theory that 
says the old theory is going in the wrong direction. 
It’s the game we play. It makes us go on.” 


* * * 


What Joyce knew intimately was Dublin. And 
no true Joycean goes there without exploring some 
segment of it relevant to Joyce’s work. A map of 
the city, marked out with all the principal points 
Joyce described in Ulysses, is part of the kitbag 
symposiasts are given for their twenty dollars. For 
those more concerned with the man, the covers of 
the symposium’s program were given over to 
photos of the fagades and address plates of sixteen 
houses where Joyce lived, fourteen of them still 
standing and visitable. 

By what I presumed to be an accident, but 
which I would like to think was something mys- 
tically richer than that, I stopped at a street corner, 
looked up, and saw the sign ECCLES STREET. I 
quickly found number 7, where the Blooms lived. 
It was one of four row houses, gone now but part 
of their fagades still erect, including, at number 7, 
two boarded-up windows, the doorway nailed over 
with corrugated aluminum, a black iron picket 
fence in front, and the chalky discoloration where 
the 7 used to be. The bedroom door from number 
7 is now installed at The Bailey, the Dublin pub. 
Grass and weeds grow just beyond the doorstep in 
the now vacant lot that was once the house. What 
remains was marked long ago by a reverent Joy- 
cean or two: over the absent door, erratically 
printed in now faded black paint, and also carved 
on a horizontal board, is the name Molly Bloom. 
There is also the mark of, perhaps, an anti-Joy- 
cean: the word “shit” the only legible item among 
the faded bits of graffiti. 
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It is probably psychically confusing to visit a 
house in memory of people who lived there but 
never actually existed. And yet such is the detail 
available about the Blooms and how and where 
they lived that they have a bygone reality equiva- 
lent to our dead relatives. Through this use of the 
real in service of the fictional, said one symposiast, 
Joyce “canonized the obsession with being Irish— 
the whole love of place, of knowing a particular 
street in Dublin and talking all night about it.” 

Darcy O’Brien, a Joycean from Pomona College, 
recently wrote in the Joyce Quarterly of his meet- 
ing with a Dubliner who'd been twenty years in 
the British Navy and who was reading Ulysses for 
the twenty-fifth time: “He would become terribly 
homesick and he found that reading Ulysses was as 
close to being home as he could get . . . the thing 
that brought him back to the book again and 
again was the authenticity of its Dublin speech 
and atmosphere.” 

Dubliners have a special sense of place that 
seems to relegate the rest of Ireland to the back 
porch, like Bugs Baer’s line that after you leave 
New York everyplace else is Bridgeport. A woman 
in Galway told me she felt Dubliners were snobs: 
“They think the sun, moon, and stars shine on the 
durrrty, contammynated Liffey,” she said with con- 
siderable vehemence. 

I felt the Dublin sense of place one night when, 
flushed with Joycean detail, I toured an area in the 
center of Dublin that led into what was the old 
Kips, the vast brothel area, no longer functioning 
and some of it long gone, that Joyce used for his 
Nighttown episode in Ulysses. 

Ulick O’Connor, the biographer of Brendan Be- 
han and Oliver St. John Gogarty (the Buck Mulli- 
gan of Ulysses), was the tour guide through the 
streets of old Georgian houses, now occupied by 
working-class families. O'Connor, who’d been on a 
symposium panel earlier in the day, is a newspaper 
columnist and controversial television talk show 
figure, and widely known in Ireland. 

A group of women sitting on a stoop in the old 
Kips area recognized him and swarmed around for 
an autograph, a chat, a peck on the cheek. “Sign 
me paper, Ulick,” said one, who quickly confided, 
“Tve been here all me life and had fourteen chil- 
dren and fifteen grandchildren and I’m seventy- 
three and no good at all anymore.” 

“Ah, me old flower,’ said another, when 
O’Connor talked of how the city was changing, 
“you're a Dublin man all right.” He took that as a 
compliment. 

Two men recognized him further on and gave 
him some advice on his column. “Never mind 
writin’ about them philosophers and aristycrats 
over in America,” one said. “Keep it local and put 
in a good word for us here in Dublin.” 

It was after the 11 P.M. closing hour but we found 
an oasis and after a few discreet knocks we entered a 


room where two dozen people were drinking and the 
talk was still of place—a noted pub where Brendan 
Behan, Patrick Kavanagh, and other writers drank 
under a stained glass window in what was known as 
the pub’s Intensive Care Unit. 

We were drinking in the place where the poet 
Louis MacNeice had sat upstairs by a window to 
observe the passing of John F. Kennedy’s motor- 
cade in 1963, his purpose to write of it. But Mac- 
Neice went on the nod and when the pub owner 
saw him dozing she shook him and said if he 
didn’t stay awake he’d lose his place, for others 
wanted it. Then someone told her he was a poet 
and she went back and apologized and said it was 
all right if he slept as long as he was by the win- 
dow when the motorcade went by. For as every- 
body knows in Ireland, poets can feel things with- 
out actually seeing them. 

The evening was literary enough to satisfy any 
visitor with expectation of the Dublin pub tradi- 
tion, and it was redolent of Joyce without being 
scholarly. Then the conversation veered back to 
the late Paddy Kavanagh and how he came into a 
pub one morning and asked the question: 

“Were you here last night?” 

“I was,” said the bartender. 

“Was I?” asked Paddy. 

I bought Kavanagh’s collected poems the next 
day, found the one about Joyce, his response to all 
that the symposium stood for in the mind of Irish 
literary chauvinists. He called it “Who Killed 
James Joyce?” Some excerpts: 


Who killed James Joyce? 
I, said the commentator, 
I killed James Joyce 
For my graduation. 


What weapon was used 
To slay mighty Ulysses? 
The weapon that was used 
Was a Harvard thesis. 
How did you bury Joyce? 
In a broadcast symposium. 


That’s how we buried Joyce 
To a tuneful encomium... . 


Who killed Finnegan? 

I, said a Yale-man, 

I was the man who made 
The corpse for the wake man. 


And did you get high marks, 
The Ph.D.? 

I got the B. Litt. 

And my master’s degree. 

Did you get money 

For your Joycean knowledge? 
I got a scholarship 

To Trinity College. . . . 


Leslie Fiedler, in his Bloomsday address (June 
16, the day on which the events in Ulysses occur) 
to the Joyceans in 1969, cited an incident which 
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parallels the poem. It happened at The Bailey, 
where a group of Joyceans were gathered for drink 
and talk and a young Irishman suddenly rose up 
and told them: “I am an illegitimate grandson of 
James Joyce, and I want to tell you that he would 
spit on every one of you.” 

Said Fiedler: “Ah, the young man was wrong, 
alas, since I fear that Joyce would have approved 
rather than spit upon even what is worst about us 
and our deliberations. . . . He would have relished 
the endless pilpul, the Talmudic exegesis, in which 
the sacred is profaned without any feelings of 
guilt. He would have rejoiced, after all, at the soul- 
less industry which has grown up around his tor- 
tured and obsessive works.” 

Fiedler then was knocking what he described as 
the scholarly Stephen Dedalus element in Joyce 
and Joyceans, and not the Bloom element—comic 
father, harassed Jew, self-appointed prophet—which 
he exalted. 

His 1973 speech at mid-symposium Fiedler 
called “Joyce Against Literature,” the title suggest- 
ing we could expect new shafts at the Stephen- 
esque scholar, which Fiedler clearly was trying to 
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unbecome. His subject was, again, Ulysses, which, 
he said, “straddles and crosses a border which 
maybe never existed at all ... the line between 
belles lettres and schlock.” 

He spoke of Ulysses as a dirty book with am- 
bivalent cultural pretensions. “It’s easy to grant 
that it was an attack on Caesar and Christ,” he 
said, “but we find it difficult to conceive that it 
was also an ambivalent attack on Flaubert and 
Henry James”—that is, on the notion of high cul- 
ture. He cited Molly Bloom’s soliloquy, her cele- 
bration of the flesh interwoven with an anti-litera- 
ture stance: she dismisses Rabelais and Defoe, 
Joyce’s favorites. 

“Is Joyce using Molly to make fun of literature 
or is he making fun of Molly?” Fiedler wondered. 
“Joyce gives you the choice, always.” But Joyce 
ended the book with her, and he ended on the 
note of her “yes” to fleshly impulses, and this con- 
tributed to Fiedler’s conclusion on Joyce that 
“clearly as he would like to sustain the elitism—the 
artist as secular priest, and have his work pored 
over by exegetes for centuries,” what Joyce really 
was was a “crap lover.” 

“He was a coprophile ... a peeper at ladies 
pissing in the bushes,” and also the purveyor of his 
own most obscene fantasies, “in short, a pornogra- 
pher.” He ticked off the porn that Bloom peruses, 
Fair Tyrants, by James Lovebirch, The Awful Dis- 
closures of Maria Monk, Tales of the Ghetto by Sa- 
cher Masoch, Sweets of Sin, books by a writer 
named Paul de Kock. None of it was hard-core 
porn, Fiedler said, but softer stuff. “I like to think 
Joyce would have liked Russ Meyer’s films.” 

Fiedler talked of Ulysses as “metaporn”—Joyce 
imagining Bloom imagining Molly reading the 
porn—porn at a second remove. He talked also of 
Joyce’s use of old soap-opera fiction, The Lamp- 
lighter and Mabel Vaughan, and added that he’d 
read all those nineteenth-century books which 
Bloom and Gerty McDowell knew and Joyce paro- 
died, and gave this too as part of his justification 
for calling Joyce a coprophile. 

“What I felt I had to do (in this speech) is throw 
the counterweight. If you don’t know those books 
of the 1870s, then you don’t know what he’s 
doing.” Fiedler’s arguments were dense with sub- 
stantiation of his viewpoint, his speech electric, his 
delivery manic, his appearance—rotund, gray- 
bearded, red-faced—somewhere between a sated sa- 
tyr and a Jewish Santa Claus. The speech and re- 
buttal lasted two and a half hours, a high point in 
the symposium and the only time anyone seemed 
genuinely angry. Rebuttal was hostile. One man 
found the speech “pernicious.” Many felt Fiedler 
was ‘belaboring, grossly, what they already knew. 
His anti-literature thunder, his remark that he 
would rather be a Philistine than Matthew Arnold, 
made high art seem ridiculous, someone said. 

He answered such attacks with his ambivalence. 
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He hadn’t argued that Joyce was either/or, but 
rather that he was both: an elitist as well as a por- 
nographer, an Arnoldian as well as a crap lover. 
Fiedler himself wanted to close the gap between 
high and popular art. 

Harry Staley, a Joycean from State University at 
Albany, New York, observed on the way out: “I 
don’t take the aristocracy seriously, and I told Her 
Majesty that just the other day.” 


* * * 


Fiedler expressed the hope that Ireland would 
one day wake up to the master. “I’m always dis- 
mayed that Joyce is still not accepted here,” he 
said. 

I found Ulysses on sale at a boutique in a rural 
hotel. The salesgirl said she’d gotten three copies, 
the first the shop ever handled, and sold two in a 
week. A relative of Joyce’s said that any number 
of small-town shops now sell the book and that 
some hotels and guest houses now have a Joyce 
Room, a bedroom with photos of Joyce or old 
Dublin and maybe a free copy of Ulysses. 

I read of the Galway city council discussing a 
plaque to its noted daughter, Nora Barnacle, 
Joyce’s wife. In a flyer put out by the Women’s 
Progressive Society in the town of Bray I saw this 
civic improvement note: “Martello Terrace should 
be renovated and Joyce House made a feature of 
interest.” The house is where Joyce lived from 
1887 to 1891 and is the setting of the famous 
Christmas dinner scene in Portrait of the Artist as 
a Young Man. A Dublin businessman, Thomas J. 
Keating, financed the restoration of the deteriorat- 
ing Martello Tower at Sandycove (site of the open- 
ing scene in Ulysses), which is now a Joyce mu- 
seum. 

The Irish Times, several years ago in what must 
surely be a singular gesture for daily journalism 
anywhere, ran three unusually long articles by 
John Garvin, an Irish Joycean, interpreting Finne- 
gans Wake. On Bloomsday, 1972, the Times edito- 
rialized: “James Joyce and Dublin are inseparable; 
and every citizen should resolve on this day to see 
to it that no other James Joyce, if he can help it, 
will ever flee the country as Joyce did.” 

Literate people in Dublin are not surprised at all 
this Joyceana, but the surprise comes, I think, in 
that it turns up in unexpected places. David Hanly 
of the Irish Tourist Board, who may be the most 
literary tourism official anywhere, mentioned the 
taxi driver who quoted Joyce and Addison to him. 
And on a visit to two pubs on the eve of Blooms- 
day, I met three people in half an hour who had 
all at least read in the Wake. One was an old rev 
olutionary who could discourse as easily about 
Pasternak and Dutch Schultz as about Paddy 
Kavanagh and H. C. Earwicker. 

And near midnight in a greasy vest in Dublin, I 
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was having coffee with friends when a man of 
about thirty-five, a computer mechanic, broke in to 
say hello to someone. There was brief football talk 
and then he asked: “Do you know what day to- 
morrow is?” Nobody responded and he said, 
“Bloomsday.” Joyce’s name had not been men- 
tioned before he made this remark. He went on to 
say he usually got snockered on Bloomsday and 
that he planned to get up early and take his son to 
the Martello Tower, then walk from Sandycove to 
Dun Laoghaire. 

Why? 

“Just because I know he lived there.” 


* * * 


The Joyce legend attenuates. It grows closer to 
the day when there will be nobody alive who will 
remember the real man except through the haze of 
childhood. No literary legend has been better 
documented in this century, most notably in the 
great biography by Richard Ellman. Yet the desire 
to know everything about his life, even after you 
feel you’ve already heard it all, persists. This was 
the case with the reminiscence of Mme. Maria 
Jolas, who, with her husband Eugene, founded 
transition, the Paris-based magazine in which the 
Wake appeared first as Work In Progress. The Jo- 
lases were close to Joyce and much of what she 
had to say had been reported in Ellman’s book. 
But her presence gave the recollections a force no 
biography could match and so her words became a 
high point of the symposium. 

Madame Jolas was an honorary participant at 
the symposium, along with Dr. Carola Giedion- 
Welcker, an art critic who knew Joyce in Switzer- 
land near the end of his life. Frau G-W too remi- 
nisced, briefly, about the man. 

I also talked privately with Joyce’s niece, Mrs. 
Bozena Delimata (daughter of Joyce’s sister Ei- 
leen), who was close to Joyce’s daughter, Lucia. 
What the three women revealed were random foot- 
notes to the Joyce legend, footnotes to remind us 
(and the tendency was to forget) that Joyce was 
not a disembodied mind but a frail, drinking, sing- 
ing, anguished, vulnerable, isolated, and in- 
troverted family man awash in heavy trouble as 
well as indomitable genius. 

Here is some of what the women remembered: 

Madame Jolas: She met him in 1927 and found 
him an “extraordinarily dignified man,” even when 
drunk. Only Nora called him Jim; others called 
him Mr. Joyce. He was an “immense gentleman 
and comprehending friend” who didn’t make 
friends easily, for that entailed the responsibility of 
empathy. He loved parties with intimates and they 
always ended in singing, often in a duet with Ma- 
dame Jolas, and sometimes the party ended in 
dancing. He wouldn’t drink until 7 P.M. or let any- 
one else in the house drink either. He was told by 
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doctors to stop drinking white Swiss wine, that it 
would advance his blindness; but he kept on 
drinking. 

He was “both father and mother,” especially to 
Lucia, who did not get along with her mother and 
once threw a chair at her. Socially, Joyce “wouldn’t 
move without his wife’—Nora was “absolutely es- 
sential” to him, although she wore down emotion- 
ally after Lucia’s illness—schizophrenia. Joyce, 
when talking of the illness, once remarked: “And 
Pm supposed to be writing a funny book,” mean- 
ing the Wake. Lucia is now sixty-five, in an 
English sanitarium, and “rather touchingly attached 
to this period of her life.” Samuel Beckett took 
care of Lucia in France after Joyce was forced to 
leave her behind when he fled to Zurich, the Nazis 
having withdrawn permission for him to take her 
at the last minute. Beckett was, and remains now, 
“absolutely, inevitably loyal.” 

Madame Jolas went with Joyce’s son Giorgio to 
make arrangements for the burial of Nora. The 
Swiss priest asked, without commenting, for birth 
dates of Giorgio and Lucia, both born out of wed- 
lock; for Joyce had resisted formalizing his mar- 
riage religiously. Madame Jolas recalled that the 
priest behaved sympathetically. But at the grave- 
side, after leaping off a trolley and donning his 
clerical garb as he walked toward Nora’s open 
grave, he delivered the funeral prayers with the 
gratuitous remark that this was “a great sinner 
who is being buried.” 

And so in Joyce’s long feud with the Church, the 
Church had the last, bitter word. 

Dr. Giedion-Welcker: She said that at one stage 
in the writing of the Wake, Nora complained she 
couldn’t sleep. Why not? “That man,” she said, 
“he sits in there at his desk, writing and laughing 
out loud.” Joyce, she said, had plans to write an- 
other book after the Wake, one on the order of a 
Greek tragedy or comedy, based on the Greek re- 
sistance to the Nazis. 

Mrs. Delimata: She was close to Lucia and still 
communicates with her. “She writes to me every 
fortnight, always one letter: ‘Please come and fetch 
me. I want to go to Ireland with you. My father 
and mother are in heaven and I’m all alone.’ But 
there is no chance of letting her out; I asked about 
it and they won’t.” 

A few years ago Lucia came to herself and said 
to Mrs. Delimata: “Was I much trouble? I’m sorry 
I was so much trouble to my father.” 

“Uncle Jim was so happy Lucia was getting bet- 
ter when she stayed with us in Ireland. But then 
she’d get spasms of wanting to commit suicide. Ev- 
erybody wanted to keep her free as much and as 
long as possible but twenty doctors examined her: 
She used to go around half-dressed and went into 
the sea naked. People here would say, ‘Of course it 
would be James Joyce’s daughter that would do 
this.” Jim never stopped writing to Lucia to read 
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this book and that book and go to this play and 
that. 

“When my mother died in 1963 I started a 
guesthouse in Bray and called it Ulysses, but my 
heart didn’t behave and I had to give it up... . I 
want to start a Joyce house in Bray, the one where 
he set the Christmas dinner scene. The house is 
just the same as when he lived in it but I haven't 
been able to raise the money. 

“The family? Some said Uncle Jim only wrote 
when he was drunk and they said he was half 
crazy. He loved my mother but years ago some of 
his other sisters would pretend he wasn’t their 
brother at all. Aunty May came around and even- 
tually kept a correspondence with Jim. Aunty 
Florry [who was eighty-one and dying in a nursing 
home] had nothing to do with Jim and blamed 
him for their mother’s death. . . . Giorgio is in 
Germany and I understand he’s very ill. . . . Jim 
was such a madcap. He’d get money from some- 
body and he’d go and buy a scarf, or some flam- 
ing thing. He wasn’t very good with money... . 
But in 1938 he said to my mother he would get a 
beauty salon in Paris if I would study beauty cul- 
ture in Ireland. I was starting in it when the war 
came. ... He never forgot my birthday and he 
called himself my godfather, but by proxy he was, 
really. . . . He called me Baby. Lucia still calls me 
Baby. Lucia got a dressing gown from Beckett last 
Christmas.” 

A letter from Lucia: “Dear Baby, I: hope you are 
all well. I wrote to Mr. my solicitor to send 
you 25 pounds. Did you get it I wonder? Mrs. 
says it is a lot of money so I don’t know if 
he will let you have it... . I hope he will send 
you the money so that you can come to see me. I 
have a small room and there is a big tree just out- 
side my window with lots of birds flying about all 
day. With lots of love, from Lucia.” 








* * * 


The symposium ended on Bloomsday, with an 
early evening visit to the Martello Tower and then 
a dinner at the Royal Marine Hotel in Dun Laog- 
haire. The Joyceans descended from chartered 
buses and came up the walkway toward the tower, 
some in their new tweed. caps and knitted sweaters 
bought the day before yesterday on Grafton Street. 
They stood hip to hip in the small museum, which 
is busy with photos, letters, Joyce’s death mask by 
sculptor Paul Speck (that detail arranged immedi- 
ately after his death by Frau Giedion-Welcker). 

There in showcases, like rare Etruscan pottery, 
lay Joyce’s last walking stick, his brocaded vest do- 
nated by Beckett, the guitar his friend Ottocaro 
Weiss photographed him playing, his books in so 
many languages. 

Ulick O’Connor recollected in a monologue for 
the tower visitors the days when Gogarty and 
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Joyce had lived in this room. O’Connor had 
planned to bring back both their voices via record- 
ings, to be heard here together for the first time 
since 1904, but Gogarty’s son invoked a copyright 
and ‘so Joyce alone, in his squeaky, simulated 
brogue, welcomed these benevolent invaders of his 
soul. 

At the dinner which followed, two stunningly 
talented Irish singers, Anne Makower and Bill 
Golding, evoked for an hour the long-gone Joy- 
cean time with superbly rendered songs and patter, 
songs that were in the air in Joyce’s day and which 
he used in his books—“I Dreamt I Dwelt in 
Marble Halls,” “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” part of 
Don Giovanni, and, of course, “Finnegan’s Wake,” 
before which the singers gave the audience the 
compulsory Irish jab: “Let us remind these schol- 
ars who take him too seriously that concert Joy- 
ceans are aware that Joyce was a great comic nov- 
elist.” 

Madame Jolas said it was the kind of evening 
she’d often spent with Joyce, this music their com- 
mon ground, and, “What a good account of this 
evening he could have given!” Paris was an- 


. nounced as the site of the 1975 symposium, two 
‘short Joyce films were shown, the symposium’s or- 


ganizers cracked in-group jokes, and since every- 
body was surfeited with song, literature, food, fel- 
lowship, and also deep into the French wine, the 
mood was as mellow and lyrical as a Tom Moore 
melody; and, some would say, just about as rele- 
vant to the contemporary world. 

The most vituperative argument I heard against 
the Joyceans is not that they are solemn, which 
they generally are not as often as they are, but 
that as a group they are like Joyce: cultural impe- 
rialists and moral neuters; elitists turning up point- 
less esoterica and framing it in prose that is often 
brilliant, often redolent of rancid socks. I heard an 
Irish Marxist denigrate Joyce as irrelevant today to 
the Irish masses who are still trying to overturn 
British colonialism in Northern Ireland and British 
economic imperialism in the Irish Republic. Marx- 
ists similarly attacked Joyce in his lifetime. 

Benedict Kiely, the Irish short-story writer, told 
a story at lunch one day during the symposium 
about an Irish master of ceremonies at a Belfast 
musicale who came on stage and announced that 
“Mary Ann McGattigan will now sing ‘The Lon- 
donderry Air.’ ” Someone from the balcony 
shouted down: “Mary Ann McGattigan is a 
whore!” The emcee, taken aback, stepped away, 
composed himself, and then returned to the micro- 
phone. 

“Nevertheless,” he said, “Mary Ann McGattigan 
will now sing ‘The Londonderry Air. ” 

The stalwart Joyceans, like that emcee, know 
that neither the artist nor his partisans ever bow to 
vituperation. The quest for heliotrope will con- 
tinue. O 
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KING GREGOR 
AND THE FOOL 











nother thing that can be said about King 
A Gregor is that he dearly loved his work, 
and he was good at it. That was why he 

spent too much time at it, as the Fool kept point- 
ing out, and tended to neglect his family. No 
doubt it was true that it was because of his neglect 
that mad Queen Louisa spent more and more of 
her time these days as an enormous toad, though 
in her natural shape she was the most beautiful 
queen in the world. And presumably it was why 
his daughter—if it was true that, as Queen Louisa 
insisted, he had a daughter—had run away from 


A story by John Gardner 


home and only recently returned, having gotten 
herself into trouble and having no one to turn to. 

King Gregor nodded, his dark brow deeply fur- 
rowed. “Yes, true, all true,” he muttered to him- 
self, stroking his long black beard. 

Which, however, did not resign him for one in- 
stant to the Fool, or to the whole institution of 
Foolery. The man wouldn’t give him a moment’s 
rest, carping and carping, prating and prating, of- 
ten in spontaneous rhyme so terrible it set King 
Gregor’s ears on edge. “Surely,” King Gregor 
thought, pressing the back of his hand to his fore- 
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head, “an exception should be made in my case! 
Isnt it enough that Pm married to an insane 
queen? Do I have to put up with a Fool besides?” 
No one knew how he suffered. No one understood. 
Queen Louisa, of course, was the life of the party, 
the one everyone adored. Bold King Gregor (as he 
liked to call himself and as he’d tentatively sug- 
gested from time to time that he might not un- 
fittingly be called, but it had never caught on)— 
Bold King Gregor was always the straight man, 
cruelly upstaged by the magnificent Louisa. He 
loved her, yes, of course. It can safely be said that 
no king who ever lived was more devoted to his 
queen than was Gregor to Louisa. But it was not 
easy, being the ruler of an important kingdom and 
the husband of a mad woman, everlastingly rolling 
the same old rock up the same old hill, like Sis- 
yphus of old, straining to introduce into the king- 
dom, in his own small way, some trifling note of 
sense. Did the Fool understand this, criticizing, 
criticizing? No, the Fool did not. 

King Gregor glanced back at the battle on the 
plain below and saw that his men were getting too 
far to the left, where they could easily be sur- 
rounded, if the enemy thought of it. He reached 
over to his trumpeter and poked him in the arm 
with one finger. “Trumpeter,” he said, “blow ‘Ad- 
vance to the Right.’” 

“Yes, sir.. Thank you, sir,” the trumpeter said, 
and smartly lifted his instrument, banderoles 
streaming, and blew the call. King Gregor’s 
knights, down on. the plain below, stopped and 
-looked up, raising their visors to hear better, got 
startled looks as they realized their situation, and 
hurriedly scurried some distance to the right. King 
John, on the mountain beside King Gregor’s, ham- 
mered his hand with his fist. and stamped in fury. 
King Gregor smiled. 

But almost at once he began frowning again, 
and: stroking his long black beard first with one 
hand and then with the other. He’d had a stunning 
idea about getting rid of Fools and had written a 
long, rather eloquent letter to all the kings in the 
neighborhood commending his idea to his col- 
leagues’ attention. The idea was this. A Fool, in 
the final analysis, is merely a kind of safety valve 
for.the feelings of the people who.are ruled by the 
king and have no right to disagree with him, ex- 
cept through their supposedly mad; and „therefore 
not responsible, spokesman the Fool. Why not es- 
tablish a new relationship between kings and their 
subjects, a system in which everyone voted on ev- 
erything, so that Fools were no longer needed? 
The disadvantages of this, he would readily grant, 
were dreadful to contemplate, but there was one 
overriding advantage: once Fools were no longer 
of value, the kings could round up the Fools and 
chop their heads off. 
ee eee eS SS 
John Gardner’s most recent novel is Nickel Mountain. 
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In the end, as so often happens, his fellow kings 
had rejected the idea not because it was unsound— 
they could never reach agreement on that—but be- 
cause, as someone put it, “The old ways are the 
best ways.” This, in King Gregor’s opinion, showed 
a gross ignorance of history. 

“In the old days,” he sourly pointed out, “armies 
fought with clubs with huge spikes sticking out. 
Surely our modern swords and lances and cata- 
pults are a vast improvement.” 

The argument had no effect except that several 
of the kings went back to equipping their soldiers 
with huge spiked clubs. 

King Gregor shook his head, slowly and 
thoughtfully stroking his beard. It wasn’t easy to 
be sane when the whole wide world around him 
was crazy. 

“Excuse me,” said the trumpeter. “Here comes 
King John.” 

King Gregor sighed and nodded. On the plain, 
the armies broke for lunch. 


devil,” King John said, punching him 

merrily. “Nearly caught them fifteen miles 
off base.” His tiny blue eyes twinkled happily, and 
his yellow moustache twitched with his twitching 
cheeks. 

“You should have jumped us sooner,” King 
Gregor said glumly. 

“T should have, that’s a fact,” King John agreed. 
He -bit off another large piece of blue cheese. 
Down on the plain, the surgeons were bandaging 
the knights’ dreadful wounds. King John tucked 


aoa | nearly had you there. Admit it, you old 


‘the bite in the side of his face and said, “How’s 


Queen Louisa?” 

“She’s fine; just fine,”- King Gregor said. Then, 
for politeness, though his heart was heavy, “How’s 
Hilda?” 

King John winked obscenely. 

King Gregor sighed. 

For a long time after that, neither king spoke. 
The two trumpeters, who were playing cards, 
looked sadly at their masters. At last King Gregor 
said, “Life is-very baffling, it seems to me.” 

“Never admit it! That’s the secret!” King John 
said, and chuckled. 

King Gregor went on eating his apple. He had 
his crown off; he’d set it casually on the grass be- 
side him. His stiff black hair stuck up oddly, with 
a tight ring around his head where the crown had 
rested. His enemy studied’ him with a look of sym- 
pathy, then abruptly looked down. His eye hap- 
pening to land on King Gregor’s crown, between 
them, he reached out and lifted it up, tossed it 
gently on his: hand to weigh it, then brought it up 
level with his eye to examine the jewels and the 
Latin inscription. 

“Maybe it would help if you talked about it,” 


King John brought out, not glancing at King 
Gregor. 

“It’s nothing specific,” King Gregor said. “It’s 
just that I feel—” He narrowed his eyes and pursed 
his lips. “I feel old,” he said. 

King John smiled gently. “I know what you 
mean.” 

They watched the two dukes winding up the 
path toward them, talking together as they came. 
As the two dukes came nearer, the trumpeters 
stopped playing cards for a moment and looked at 
them. The two dukes approached the two kings 
and saluted. They presented the morning’s list of 
dead and wounded. Both kings shook their heads, 
not commenting. It seemed to King Gregor that 
his enemy was blinking back tears. Some mad, un- 
heard-of question came drifting into King Gregor’s 
mind but timidly fled before he was able to iden- 
tify it. The kings handed the lists back to the 
dukes and saluted. The dukes returned the salutes, 
turned sharply on their iron heels, and started 
back down the path, clanking. The trumpeters re- 
turned to their game. 

Suddenly King Gregor said, “My wife and 
daughter will be coming out to watch, a little later 
in the day. I told them they could.” 

King John’s eyes popped wide open and the 
crown tumbled from his hands, but all he said was, 
“You don’t say!” 

“I get a lot of criticism, you know, about never 
spending time with the family.” 

King John eyed King Gregor in a manner that 
suggested some doubt of King Gregor’s sanity. 

“I don’t feel I owe you an explanation,” King 
Gregor said in a way that sounded, even in his 
own ears, peevish, “but I will say this: You don’t 
understand the strain I’m under, living with a 
bunch of lunatics. Oh, I know, it’s only Louisa her- 
self that’s truly crazy. But there they are with her 
all the time, you know, and they get used to her 
behavior, get to playing to it, so to speak, and 
pretty soon the line between sense and nonsense is 
a little indistinct. For example—” He was suddenly 
speaking rapidly, in the way in which one speaks 
to one’s confessor sometimes, when one knows that 
one has sinned but has a feeling that the case is 
unusual and the normal definitions don’t perfectly 
apply. “For example, one hour after supper last 
night, Louisa said in a bright, sweet voice—she has, 
you know, a lovely voice; it’s difficult to believe 
that a voice so sweet, so full of gentleness and 
goodness, could be uttering nonsense. ... She 
said, as I was saying, ‘Listen! I’ve got a marvelous 
idea. Let’s everybody go skinny-dipping!’ Before I 
could even catch my breath she was disrobing her- 
self. And so were they! All of them!—even my 
pregnant daughter and that horrible troublemaking 
monster my Fool. Even Tcherpni, my Minister of 
Economics!” King Gregor laughed, then remem- 
bered his unhappiness and stopped himself. “The 
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next minute, off they all went through the palace, 
reaching out like swimmers and slowly bringing 
their arms back and reaching out again, and some- 
times giving a little kick with one foot, except for 
old Tcherpni’s wife, who was doing the dog 
paddle. My Chief Justice almost drowned, but 
someone swam out and saved him and put him on 
the dinner table, where he was safe.” 

“You poor devil, Gregor,” King John said, 
moved. 

“Actually, it wasn’t so bad, in some ways. Queen 
Louisa, as you know, is a woman of extraordinary 
attractiveness, even with her clothes on.” He nar- 
rowed his eyes and rubbed his knees with the 
palms of his hands, laboring to think it through. 
“And, of course, the whole business may not have 
been as mad as Queen Louisa pretended. We do, 
after all, have a pregnant daughter to marry off, 
by hook or crook, and in situations like these. . . 
in situations like the event I’m describing . . .” 

King John studied him suspiciously. 

“All Pm saying is, it’s difficult to keep one’s san- 
ity, in a household like that.” 

The blond king nodded. He asked, without 
seeming to put excessive weight on it, “And did 
you join the fun, on this curious occasion?” 

“What could I do?” King Gregor said, suddenly 
perspiring. “I was their host.” 


he afternoon’s fighting went badly for ev- 

eryone. King Gregor had difficulty keeping 

his mind on his business, so molested were 
his thoughts by curious emotions and wordless in- 
tuitions, and one in particular, though for the life 
of him he couldn’t make it come clear—some feel- 
ing of fundamental error, perhaps some error of 
his own, perhaps some error of all mankind. Again 
and again as he tried to concentrate, his mind 
would suddenly be filled with an image of Louisa, 
naked and unspeakably beautiful, with her fiery 
red hair flowing softly behind her as if the palace 
really were filled with water. And then sometimes 
he would remember Her Majesty’s lady-in-waiting, 
Madam Logre, who had practically no breasts at 
all but who, nonetheless, had an unnerving appeal 
in King Gregor’s eyes. And now and then he 
would suddenly blush and clamp his eyes shut, re- 
membering little Princess Muriel, with her pitifully 
thin white thighs and her gently paggled six- 
months-pregnant belly and those lovely gray eyes, 
lovely in spite of the ugly dark circles, eyes that 
shone, contrary to reason, with saintly innocence. 
He’d been conscious of wanting, as he walked 
slowly through the palace, thoughtfully stroking his 
beard with his right hand and swimming with his 
left, bowing to his brave and gallant knights as 
they swam by arm-in-arm with their elegant ladies, 
or throwing a word of encouragement to some el- 
derly minister who was puffing hard and looking 
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very doubtful that he’d make it as far as the safety 
of the stairs—he’d been conscious of wanting to 
embrace them all, both the beautiful and the ugly, 
and cling to them as a sweet uninhibited child 
clings for dear life to his parents. “My people,” he 
kept thinking. “My people. My people!” It was a 
wonder that he kept from bursting into tears. 

As for blond King John, he paid scarcely more 
attention to his army than Gregor did to his. The 
dark king’s words had made a profound impres- 
sion on him. He had always thought of his enemy 
as a man with his feet firmly planted in the world, 
a man who knew his mind and could get things 
done. Sometimes King John would find himself 
chuckling. “That old devil!” he said from time to 
time. But at other times a great, wordless sorrow 
would well up in his breast, and he would be 
forced to wipe his eyes with his sleeve. 

The armies, clumsily striking out without plan or 
supervision, gored each other fiercely, knocked 
each other’s horses down, and sometimes found 
themselves lost in the woods a mile from the plain 
where they thought they were. Tempers were 
frayed, chivalry was forgotten. The horses, badly 
guided, as confused and angry as the knights who 
rode them, savagely bit and kicked each other. A 
veteran knight who was known far and wide for 
his skill and courage sat crying like a child in the 
mud and tangled grass. 

It was at this stage of the battle that King 
Gregor’s faithful trumpeter tapped him on the 
shoulder and pointed down the road. With a sink- 
ing heart, King Gregor took in the glittering ban- 
ners of Queen Louisa’s entourage. When he 
glanced over at King John’s mountain, King Gregor 
saw that his enemy was also aware of the queen’s ap- 
proach. The blond king was miserably shaking his 
head, looking down at the horrible travesty of a 
battle. 

King Gregor paced back and forth, feeling sud- 
denly furious. It was all her fault, he clearly under- 
stood. As for her sweet and notorious madness, he 
didn’t believe a word of it. She’d plotted the whole 
thing, to make a fool of him. No doubt she’d had 
a private word with the Fool, a creature as cold- 
bloodedly sane as she was. No doubt they’d had a 
good laugh, yes! King Gregor seized two great 
hanks of hair, one with each fist, and yanked at 
them, trying to pull them out, but though it hurt a 
good deal, no hair came out. The queen’s entour- 
age kept coming, gleaming. 

“Make everyone stop fighting,” he shouted sud- 
denly to his trumpeter as though the trumpeter, 
too, had been privy to the plot. With a look of 
alarm the trumpeter snapped up his instrument 
and blew first the retreat call used by King 
Gregor’s army and then the retreat call King 
John’s army used. The armies looked up in con- 
fusion and then, looking puzzled, began to back 
away from each other. 
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“Clean this mess up!” King Gregor shouted 
through his cupped hands. 

King John, who at once saw the wisdom of this, 
began shouting the same. 

The knights climbed awkwardly down from their 
horses and lumbered behind the lither yeomen to 
the middle of the plain and hurriedly snatched up 
dead men by the legs and began to drag them 
away to the woods. They tied ropes to the hooves 
of dead horses, then tied the ropes’ other ends to 
the saddles of their battle steeds, and began drag- 
ging the dead horses’ corpses away. 

“Now everyone line up for the attack!” cried 
King Gregor and King John at once. 

The yeomen helped the knights back up into 
their saddles and the two armies went to opposite 
sides of the plain and lined up, feeling suddenly 
excited and cheerful, for a whole new attack. The 
standard-bearers cleaned up their flags as well as 
possible, then hastily took their accustomed posi- 
tions. The horses trembled with excitement and 
confidence, so that their armor rang and their 
bright skirts glimmered like water in a brook. 

King Gregor could hardly stand still. He kept 
hitting his hand with his fist and smiling wickedly, 
showing his huge square teeth. “That’s more like 
it!” he kept saying. Over on his mountain, his 
enemy was jumping up and down like an idiot. 
King Gregor grinned like a wolf about to strike. 
“You’ve met your match, my friend, in Bold King 
Gregor!” he yelled. 

And now the queen’s entourage had reached the 
top of the hill. The horses lined up on the battle- 
field stood with their heads turned to watch her, 
and they were smiling exactly like King Gregor 
and King John. The knights sat with their visors 
up, smiling, too. Slowly, awesomely, they raised 
their lances into charge position, the butts of the 
lances cast firmly into the fewtre-supports. 

The queen and her entourage had now reached 
the flat elevation where King Gregor stood. A 
page took her lily-white hand and gently helped 
her down from her dapple gray. Another page 
helped the princess down. The Fool got down 
alone. His gray-bearded dwarf’s face was twitching 
and quivering with what might have been ma- 
licious disgust. 

“Are we late?” Queen Louisa excitedly whis- 
pered. Her beautiful red hair flew out bravely in 
the breeze. 

“Mother, hush!” cried the princess. 

King Gregor said, heart pounding with ex- 
citement, his bearded lips trembling with violent 
emotion, “Just in time, my queen!” He raised his 
arm smartly and smartly brought it down. With a 
grandiose flourish the trumpeters played “Charge!” 
At either end of the battlefield the knights snapped 
their visors shut like a thousand iron doors and 
their steeds reared up and arched their necks like 
dragons in jubilant war with the universe. From 


the knights on the right side a great triumphant 
shout went up: “For Bold King Gregor!” and from 
the left came an echo like a mighty reboation from 
crystal cliffs: “For Just King John!” 

And now like earthshaking thunder or the 
rumble of a vast, dark flood came the deafening 
rumble of the horses’ hooves as the armies came 
plunging with bright lances lifted to strike at each 
other’s throats. Horses neighed, demonic, stretching 
their powerful legs for more speed, and the quar- 
ter-ton lances came gracefully dropping from 
nearly upright position toward the deadly straight- 
on position of the hit. Violently, bravely, down the 
field they came roaring, their flags wildly whip- 
ping, and suddenly, louder than a mountain ex- 
ploding, Queen Louisa yelled: “Stop!” 

The horses skidded in alarm. The lances 
dropped past hit position and stabbed into the 
ground and lifted up the knights like pole vaulters 
and left them hanging straight up, kicking wildly 
and trying to let go. 

“What have you done?” King Gregor screamed. 

“Grotesque!” cried King John and beat the 
ground with his fists. 

Queen Louisa said with a baffled look, her white 
fingers trembling, “Listen, they could have killed 
each other!” 

“That’s the idea!” King Gregor screamed. 

Queen Louisa tipped her head, seemed to think 
about it. Slowly, she turned her lovely face to ex- 
amine her husband’s face, which was contorted 
with rage and awful humiliation. 

“Gregor,” she said, “you people are all crazy.” 


ing Gregor lay alone in the other bedroom, 
clenching and unclenching his fists and bit- 

ing his lips and weeping. “Damn her, God 

damn her,” he kept whimpering, clenching and un- 
clenching his fists. He would divorce her. His decision 
was unalterable. He had thought at first he would 
lock her up in the dungeon, but he’d known from the 
beginning that he couldn’t really do it. Why 
couldn’t she be crazy like other people’s queens— 
setting fire to the curtains of the palace, for in- 
stance, or wringing her fingers and moaning like a 
witch? King John, no doubt, would never speak to 
him again, nor would any of the other of the 
neighborhood kings. He would trudge past their 
presence like a stupid, black-bearded old peasant, 
never lifting his eyes to theirs, his hands pushed 
deep in his trouser pockets and his crown fallen 
forward like an old drunk’s hat. Dogs would come 
piss on his shoes and he wouldn’t have the courage 
to object. He laughed bitterly, a dark laugh which 
ended in a sob. “Old ways are the best ways,” he 
thought. He’d made himself a laughingstock. His 
own knights would scorn him. All this for his 
pride, for his insisting on marrying the most beau- 
tiful queen in the world, crazy or no crazy. He 
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thought of her soft white shoulders and clenched 
and unclenched his fists. 

Was he secretly wishing she would come to him 
and apologize? 

He sat up abruptly, furious at himself, and 
snatched off his nightcap and threw it on the floor. 

“I am wishing no such thing!” he said. “I 
wish—” He suddenly got up and began to pace. 

Outside his door there was a footstep. He almost 
called out “Yes?” eagerly, but caught himself in 
the nick of time. He waited, wiping his hands on 
the sides of his nightgown and angrily sniffling. 

“Your majesty?” a voice said. 

It was not the queen. 

“Go away,” said King Gregor. 

But the door creaked open and the princess 
came in. “Your majesty,” she said again. 

“Go away,” he said again, but not convincingly. 

“Your majesty,” she said, “if only you’d just 
speak with her. She just lies there, sobbing and 
sobbing and sobbing, and everybody’s just horribly 
upset. Even the Fool says—” 

“Don’t mention that creature’s name to me!” 
King Gregor yelled. 

“I don’t even know his name,” said the princess. 
“Everybody just calls him the Fool.” 

But King Gregor saw he was onto something. 
He stopped pacing and pointed at the princess. 
“Listen here,” he said. “Is it or is it not true that 
the Fool keeps all the time saying: 


You think I’m small because I’m lazy; 
But big brave knights get killed. That’s crazy!”? 


“Why, yes,” said the princess, “I suppose he may 
have said that.” 

“Exactly! So that’s where she got it. From the 
Fool!” He smiled wickedly and rubbed his hands. 
“Get the Fool in here.” 

“It’s after midnight, your majesty!” the princess 
said. 

“Call him!” roared the king. 

The princess backed away with her fingers on 
her chin. A moment later, she returned with the 
Fool, who was wearing a nightcap exactly like the 
king’s, which was infuriating. 

“Fool,” said the king, “I’ve decided to chop your 
head off. That poem of yours is what gave the 
queen the idea to ruin my war with King John.” 

The Fool blinked like an owl. “Really?” he said. 
He was not as confident as usual just now. His 
knees knocked together and the twitching of his 
gray-bearded face was anything but scornful. He 
was cunning, though; you had to give him that. He 
said, “Which poem, your majesty?” 

King Gregor told him. 

He contrived to look puzzled, though still shak- 
ing like a leaf. “But that’s from the Bible,” he said. 

King Gregor stroked his beard, looking at the 
princess to see if it was true. “Is it really?” he said. 

“Pm not sure, your majesty,” she said. 
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“Get me an expert on the Bible,” said King 
Gregor. 

The Fool shook his head and wrung his hands. 
“Impossible, sire,” he said timidly. “The only ex- 
pert on the Bible for miles around is—” 

“Get him for me!” roared the king. 

The Fool finished his sentence, kneeling now, so 
awful was his terror of King Gregor: “The only 
expert on the Bible for miles around is Just King 
John.” 

“Get him!” roared the king, then had second 
thoughts. “Is he really?” he said. 

The Fool nodded, cowering and raising his arms 
as if fearing King Gregor might hit him. 

King Gregor thought about it, sucking at his 
cheeks. It crossed his mind that he rather liked the 
way the Fool showed so much fear of him. It was 
natural, of course. Everyone agreed he was the 
most fearful king in miles and miles. At last he 
said, though feeling he might possibly be making a 
mistake: “Go get King John.” 

“At this hour of the night?” the princess said. 

“PI get him!” squealed the Fool, glad of any 
excuse to escape the terrible glance of King 
Gregor. And before King Gregor could answer, the 
dwarf had fled. 

“I may have judged that Fool a bit too hastily,” 
King Gregor said. 

The princess nodded. 


after his six-mile ride he seemed still half- 

asleep, spluttering like a man who had been 
rudely awakened by a splash of cold water. “King 
Gregor, you’re crazier than she is!” he said. 

King Gregor was seated in the throne room, 
Queen Louisa beside him. He was not speaking to 
her yet, but he was, as everyone knew, a fair man, 
and if she was to be exonerated, because the senti- 
ment on which she’d acted was from the Bible and 
thus not open to mere intellect’s antilibrations, 
however insane one might privately think it, then 
she had, he supposed, a right to know. Also, he 
hadn’t been able to stand the thought of her lying 
there crying and making her face puffy. He felt 
much better now, partly because he was doing the 
right thing, the manly thing, and partly because, 
whereas he and Queen Louisa had on their 
crowns, King John had come away in his nightcap, 
which, like his nightgown, was red with white flow- 
ers on it. He looked, in point of fact, like a silly 
idiot, a king beneath the dignity of Bold King 
Gregor, so that it was foolish, in a way, for. King 
Gregor to bother making war on him. 

“We have summoned you here, sir, for one 
simple purpose,” said King Gregor. “We under- 
stand you are an authority on the Bible.” 

King John glanced suspiciously around him. 
Queen Louisa looked supremely solemn. So did 


J: King John was red with indignation. Even 
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the Fool and princess. At last King John said, “I 
may have a certain acquaintance with the Book.” 
He casually picked a speck of lint off his sleeve. 

“Then you will not object, I presume, to being 
put a simple question.” i 

King John closed one eye, looking at King 
Gregor very carefully with the other. “I might not 
seriously object to that,” he said. 

“Excellent, sir. Then the question is this. Is it the 
case, as certain persons have alleged, that the fol- 
lowing quotation is biblical? 


You think I’m small because I’m lazy; 
But big brave knights get killed. That’s crazy! 


Answer yes or no.” 

King John tipped his head down. He covertly 
glanced at the guards he’d brought with him, then 
at the assembled crowd, then at Queen Louisa. 

Queen Louisa said, “He’s not called Just King 
John for nothing,” and smiled. 

“Yes or no?” said King Gregor, leaning forward. 

“Hebrew,” said King John, “is an ambiguous 
language, naturally.” 

“Ha! You don’t actually know, then?” 

With a casual wave, King John sent the idiotic 
question away. “Of course I know,” he said. 

The throne room was absolutely silent. Everyone 
was leaning forward, waiting. King John glanced 
at his guards again, then at Queen Louisa. King 
Gregor had the distinct impression that Queen 
Louisa winked. 

“Yes!” said King John triumphantly. “The pas- 
sage is distinctly biblical. Loosely.” 

Pandemonium broke loose. Everyone whooped 
and threw their hats in the air, because the war 
was over, and the Fool jumped up and down on 
his stool as if he thought he were a monkey. The 
princess sobbed and threw herself into the arms of 
a gored and wounded knight, and the queen, leap- 
ing up ecstatically, suggested that everyone go 
skinny-dipping. 

“We'll do nothing of the kind!” King Gregor 
roared. “Who’s running this kingdom?” 

A great silence fell. 

He liked so well the impression he’d made that 
he said it again, beaming and majestic, his eyes 
like fire. “Who’s running this kingdom?” 

Everyone was looking in the Fool’s direction. It 
crossed the king’s mind that the Fool looked suspi- 
ciously innocent. 

“You are, my dearest!” Queen Louisa cried with 
shining eyes, and threw a scornful—indeed, a quite 
withering—look at the gray-bearded dwarf. Every- 
one shouted and (King John having quickly passed 
glasses around) drank a health to King Gregor. 
“To Bold King Gregor!” they shouted one and all. 

Queen Louisa said with a sly look, “My friends, 
it’s bedtime.” 

Another thing that can be said about King 
Gregor is that he dearly loved his family. O 
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Québec and Ontario for people who think 
‘foreign’ means crossing the ocean. 
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speaking. Only Paris has a bigger 
French population. 

Québec City is walled, like the old 
fortress cities of Europe. It’s thorough- 
ly, delightfully French, and rich in the 
history of both of Canada’s founding 
races. 

Ottawa, the capital of Canada, sits 
onthe border between French-speaking 
Québec and English-speaking Ontario 
and is fluent in both languages. 

And Toronto is a fascinating mo- 
saic of many different languages and 
ethnic groups. 

They’re different. 

Different from the big cities you 
know on your side of the border. And 
as different from each other in style and 
character as any four cities you’ve ever 
visited anywhere in the world. 

Come and see. 


ee 
“Joie de vivre”. 

Come prepared to 
dine magnificently (but 
not necessarily expen- 
sively) at some of the 
world’s finest restau- 
rants; to sample a glit- 
tering nightlife; to en- 
joy brilliant music, 
drama and ballet at the 
Place des Arts and 
French Canadian folk 
singers at the friendly 
boîtes à chansons. 

Come ready to try out 
your French (the rustier 
it is the more help you’ll 
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with new ideas; to be 
delighted with the dra- 
matic new skyline and 
charmed with the cob- 
bled streets and sidewalk 
cafés of the Old City. 

In short, come pre- 
pared to fall head over 
heels in love with one of 
the most elegant and 
sophisticated cities on 
the North American 
continent. 


Montréal starts out 
with more advantages 
than most cities. In the 
first place, its on an 
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the St. Lawrence and 
Ottawa Rivers. In the 
second place, the island 
has an impressive moun- 
tain. And in the third 
place, the people who 
settled there early in 
the 17th century brought 
with them a language 
and a culture which 
have been not only pre- 
served but strengthened 
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Montréal after dark is for 
theatre-goers and ballet- 
lovers, for gourmets and 
girl-watchers. It's for disco- 
theque-dancing and moonlit 
caléche rides, for concerts 
and chorus lines, folk songs 
and fine wines. It’s a glittering 
skyline and a forested 
mountain. It’s cocktails in 
the clouds and intimate 
dining. 

Montréal by day is for 
shopping and sight-seeing. 
It's open-air art shows and 
underground galleries, neck- 
craning skyscrapers and 
streets filled with history. 

It's honking horns and 
thronging crowds and 
sidewalk cafés where you 
can watch the world go by. 
It's solemn museums and 
dignified churches, lush, 
green parks and tree-shaded 
squares. 

And day or night, it’s the only 
city in the world where major 
league umpires get insulted 
in French 


ceeding generations. 
The Old City—a maze 
of narrow streets and 
carefully restored build- 
ings around the water- 
front and famous Bon- 
secours Market—covers 
roughly the same area 
as the original Ville- 
Marie. The new city 
has grown around it, 
spreading across the is- 
land and climbing the 
slopes of the mountain 
which today dominates 
a forest of mid-town 
skyscrapers. 


It’s grown down- 


wards, too. 

Beneath Place Ville- 
Marie, Place Bonaven- 
ture and Place Victoria, 
there’s a second city. 


leries lined with shops 
and restaurants, bars 
and theatres, with 
access to railway sta- 
tions, major hotels and 
the subway system, all 
kept at shirt-sleeve tem- 
perature all year ‘round. 

There’s nothing as 
imaginative anywhere 
else in the world. But 
then no other city in 
the world does things 
with as much flair as 
Montréal. The subway 
trains, for example, run 
silently on rubber-tired 
wheels through stations 
individually designed by 
different architects—so 
that each has its own 
distinctive colour 
scheme, its own unique 
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The Laurentian resort area — 
so close to Montréal, with 

its sophisticated urban 
excitements, yet so far from 
it in style and character. In 
the sixty minutes it takes to 
drive from the metropolis to 
the mountains, the pace of 
life changes from high gear 
to low. The clock slows down, 
the sun shines longer and 
there is time for tumbling 
streams and cool, green 
forests, for food you won't 
find frozen in any super- 
market and friends you won't 
find anywhere else. but here. 


tile and mosaic-pat- 
terned walls. Montréal- 
ers call it Le Métro. 
Visitors have called it 
the longest underground 
art gallery in the world. 

This is the city that 
staged Expo ’67, the 
internationally- acclaimed 
World Exposition, in 
Canada’s centennial 
year. If you missed it 
then, see its brilliant 
successor. ‘‘Man and 
His World” is a per- 
manent international 
exhibition on the same 
Sainte-Héléne’s Island 
site. 

It’s the city chosen to 
host the 1976 Summer 























Olympics. The only city 
in Canada to boast a 
major league baseball 
team. A city of five 
thousand restaurants, 
four hundred churches 
and no less than four 
major universities. 

It’s a vibrant, on-the- 
move city, bubbling 
with an excitement you 
can’t fail to share. 

Montréal. Incroyable! 


Montréal is on the 
doorstep of one of the 
world’s great mountain 
playgrounds. 

The Laurentians start 
just 20 miles north of 
the city, which makes 
them easily the most 
accessible and almost 
certainly the best-devel- 
oped mountains in the 
whole world. 


La Province de Québec is an 
endlessly fascinating mix of 
the exotic and remote, the 
familiar and near, of city 

and country, land and water, 
old and new. 
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There are no fewer 
than 150 resorts within 
80 miles of Montréal— 
on sparkling rivers, on 
the shores of picturesque 
lakes and snuggled on 
the mountain sides. 
There are luxury hotels 
and modest pensions; 
gourmet restaurants 
with menus as long as 
your arm and charming 
French Canadian cafés. 
There are challenging 
climbs in the mountains 
and gentle hiking trails; 
splendid swimming 
beaches and first-rate 
golf courses. There are 
antique shops and 
handicraft centres; and 
more festivals and cele- 
brations than you can 
count. 

Piedmont, Sainte- 
Adèle, Sainte-Margue- 
rite, Estérel, Val-Morin, 
Val-David and Sainte- 
Agathe-des-Monts are 
among the best-known 
resort centres in the 
area. Saint-Jovite, 
tucked neatly into the 
valley of the Rivière du 
Diable, is close to Mont 
Tremblant Park and the 
highest mountain in the 
Laurentian range. 

East of Montréal, in 
the Eastern Townships 
resort area, there are 
mountains every bit as 
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brooke is e the hub 
the region, and close 
are delightful resort 
lages like Lac-Br 
and Saint-Benoit-du 
lac, where you'll be in- 
vited to visit the mon- 
astery and sample the 
monks’ excellent blue € 
cheese. ; 
All this—the Lauren- n- 
tians and the Eastern 
Townships — within ai 
hour of one of th 
world’s great cities. 
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Québec City. a 
Echoes of the past. 
Two centuries ago, 





control of Québec mean 
control of the Saint. 
Laurent—and the St 
Lawrence River, as i 
known in English, was 
the key to Canada. 

The fortress city 
stands on a high granite 
bluff overlooking the 
river and no ship could 
pass without sailing un- 
der its formidable guns. 

Today, Québec is the 
only walled city left on 
the continent north of 
Mexico. The massive 
fortifications remain a 
most exactly as e 
were when they 
completed. Inada is 2 tie 
Citadel, a huge complex 
of twenty- five buildings 
surrounded by a moa t. 
Outside are the Plains 
of Abraham, where the 
French and English 
fought for possession of 
Canada in 1759, and 
where both Genera 
Wolfe and Generad 
Montcalm fell. i 

A single monument is 
simply inscribed: Mor- 
tem virtus communen: 
Valor gave them a com- : 
mon death. 

Happily, two cenid 
ries of separation from- 
France hasn’t made 
Québec City any less 
French. On the con- 
trary, the superb restau- 
rants, the great hotels, 
the fine stores on Blvd. 
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Québec City is the provincial 
capital — more completely 
French Canadian than even 
Montréal, more picturesque 
and much closer to history 
than almost any other city 

in Canada. The old, rough- 
textured houses with their 
gabled windows and sudden 
doorways will fill you with a 
sense of permanence, a 
realization that the past, 
after all, was only yesterday. 
Québec is a fortress city 
unlike any other on the 
continent — a great, natural 
citadel towering so high 
above the St. Lawrence River 
that the turreted Chateau 
Frontenac hotel can be seen 
from twenty miles away. 
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Jean, the boutiques on 
Côte de la Fabrique are 
all wonderfully, unmis- 
takably French. 

Along with its lan- 
guage, its attitudes, its 
esprit, the city has also 
been careful to preserve 
its history. In spite of 
the sparkling new archi- 
tecture and handsome 
new suburbs, the past is 
essentially intact. 

The Ursuline Con- 
vent, for example, has 
been there since 1639 
and part of the Basilica 
of Notre-Dame dates 
back to 1647. The Qué- 
bec Seminary was built 
in 1663 and Notre- 


Dame-des-Victoires in 
1688. 

Québec is a two-level 
city. The Upper Town, 
high on the cliff, and 
the Lower Town, spread 
along the river, are di- 
vided by the Promenade 
des Gouverneurs, a cliff- 
side stairway that shows 
marvellous views of the 
harbour, the river and 
the hills beyond. 

If history excites you, 
don’t miss taking a trip 
to Ile d’Orléans, the 
largest and perhaps the 
loveliest of the many 
islands that sprinkle the 
St.. Lawrence close to 
Québec City. A tour of 





the island is like a tour 
of rural Québec as it 
was two-and-a-half cen- 
turies ago. 

The fenced farms, 
long and narrow to give 
each family access to 
the river, slope up from 
the shoreline in vivid 
strips of green. The 
homes have the settled 
tranquility of age and 
all but one of the is- 
land’s six churches date 
from the early 18th cen- 
tury. Near the village of 
Saint-Laurent, you'll 
find the ancient Gosselin 
Mill, which is now a 
charming restaurant 
and chamber music 


Famille, an old farm- 
house has been con- 
verted into a restaurant 
that represents French 
Canadian life as it was 
long ago... so authen- 
tically that the only 
way you can get there 
is by horse-drawn buggy. 


Toronto—the city that 
kicked up its heels. 

Once upon a time it 
was called Toronto the 
Good and it was the 
kind of city where 
everything closed at ten 
in the evening. 

What changed it was 
people. A phenomenal 
post-war influx of 25,000 
New Canadians a year 
—people from a dozen 





different countries who 
brought fresh, exuber- 
ant ideas to the city and 
provided the impetus 
that transformed it into 
Toronto the Swinger. 
Today, Toronto has 
the largest and most 
varied ethnic popula- 
tion in Canada. At the 
end of June each year, 
these friendly new citi- 
zens join forces to host 
the city-wide Interna- 
tional Caravan—a festi- 
val of gourmet eating, 
folk dancing and sing- 
ing that’s like a ten-day 
tour of Europe. 
Toronto grew with 
one cautious eye on the 


made in other metro- 
politan areas. Planners 
were careful to preserve 
the worthwhile things; 
to create a city which 
is still essentially a place 
for people to live. New 
high-rise apartments 
were not allowed to spoil 
the old down-town resi- 
dential areas. The bril- 
liant new City Hall, with 





towers, stands right 
alongside the old one. 
For all its glittering 
lights and towering sky- 
scrapers, the city is still 
clean and open, still 
green with parks and 
ravines. For all its new- 
found sophistication, 
it’s still one of the 
friendliest, happiest 
cities in the world. 


Centre Island is a park, a 
playground and a marina in 
Toronto harbour. Just a short 
ferry-ride from the city, but a 
million miles away from the 
noise and bustle. Close by 
is Ontario Place — a 90-acre 
complex of man-made 
islands, lagoons, canals and 
pavilions perched over the 
water on steel stilts. 





the shops and crowded 
sidewalk stalls of Ken- 
sington Market, you’ll 
hear more foreign lan- 
guages than you'll rec- 
ognize. In the artists’ 
colony that’s sprung up 
around Markham Street 
Village and in the area 
around Yorkville you’ll 
find trendy boutiques, 
gourmet restaurants 
and quaint bars. 

Join the lunch-time 
crowds that throng the 
Yonge Street Mall — a 
long section of the city’s 
main street that’s closed 
to everything except 
pedestrians during the 
summer months. Visit 
Ontario Place, a new 
complex of man-made 
islands on Lake Ontario 
with an 800-seat domed 
theatre, an amphi- 
theatre ten times that 
size and great places to 
shop, eat, or just sit in 
the sun and sip wine. 
Spend a day at the 
Ontario Science Centre, 
pushing buttons, pull- 
ing levers, watching 


A city designed for people. 
Quiet parks and ravines, 
busy stores and restaurants, 
and new downtown architec- 
ture that’s very much a part 
of Toronto's daily life. The 
paved front yard of the 
striking new City Hall, for 
example, is a neighbourly, 
year-round meeting place, 
with lunchtime concerts and 
art shows in the summer, 
ice skating all winter. 
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From its dramatic new skyline 
to its splendid new race 
track, Toronto is a changed 
city. Everywhere you look 
there are plush new hotels 

= springing up, new gourmet 
restaurants opening, new 
bars, nightclubs, disco- 
theques and new rooftop 

- cocktail lounges — each, it 
seems, with a view more 
breathtaking than the last. 
It's a fun city, alive with the 
chatter of foreign tongues, 
sparkling with a new vitality. 
And there’s no end in sight 
yet. Already a metropolis of 
2,600,000 people, it’s still 
the fastest growing city in 
North America. 


bi i mo 
science can be fun. 

After-dark Toronto 
offers a variety of dra- 
ma, ballet, music and 
opera that’s probably 
unrivalled anywhere in 
North America outside 
of New York City... 
as well as more ethnic 
and traditional Cana- 
dian restaurants, night- 
clubs, pubs and sing- 
along cafés than anyone 
could visit in a month 
of Sundays. 

But not everything in 
Toronto is new. 

The famous museums 
and art galleries are as 
impressive as ever. The 
fantastic fairy-tale 
castle of Casa Loma, 
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Old Fort York and 
Black Creek Pioneer 
Village are still fun to 
visit. And the Canadian 
National Exhibition — 
open from the third 
week in August till the 
first Monday in Sep- 
tember—is still the big- 
gest, brightest and best 


annual exhibition and 
midway anywhere in the 
world. 


Spend some time out 
of the city. 

With Lake Ontario 
on its front porch and 
thousands of square 
miles of lake and forest 
vacation country prac- 
tically in its backyard, 
Toronto has always 
been a good place to 
live—and Torontonians 
have always made the 
most of their good for- 
tune. 

Thousands of them 
flood out of the city 
every summer week-end 
to cottages and resorts 
in Muskoka and the 
Haliburton Highlands. 


Toronto is the swinging 
centre of a vacation land 
crowded with things to do 
and see. It's close to Niagara 
Falls and the rich Niagara 
fruit peninsula; to the Men- 
nonite farm country around 
Kitchener and Waterloo; to 
Stratford, where you'll find 
the most famous classical 
theatre in North America; to 
the cottage and resort 
districts of Muskoka, Hali- 
burton and the Kawarthas; 
and to historic Kingston, 
Loyalist Brockville and the 
pioneer settlement at Upper 
Canada Village. 
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Maybe you'll want to 
join them. 

But if not, then at 
least plan a few day- 
trips out of the city. 

Hamilton is only forty 
miles away and it’s well 
worth visiting to see the 
beautiful botanical gar- 
dens and palatial Dun- 
durn Castle. Close by is 
a lovingly-preserved ex- 
ample of a 19th century 
Ontario community 
called Niagara-on-the- 
Lake, now famous as 
the home of the brilliant 
summer-long Shaw Fes- 
tival. Then there’s Nia- 
gara Falls — and if 
yov’ ve never seen them, 
then one way or another 
you must. You can look 
from the road-side, from 
tunnels carved out of 
the rock behind them, 
from the top of one of 
the skyscraper towers, 
from a helicopter, a 
cable car or (maybe 


most impressive of all) 
from a tiny ship called 
Maid of the Mist, which 
struggles right up to 
their base. 





London's Storybook Gardens 
is a seven-acre fairyland for 
children of all ages. The log 
cabin settlement at nearby 
Fanshawe Pioneer Village is 
one of a score of cottage 
museums and pioneer settle- 
ments that express Ontario's 
newborn sense of history. 


Kitchener 1s sixty- 
nine miles from Toronto, 
and if you love good 
food you should visit 
the Farmer’s Market 
which is held there every 
Wednesday and Satur- 
day. Amish and Men- 
nonite farmers offer the 
finest products of their 
fertile fields and im- 
aginative kitchens — 
and there are some 
wonderful German and 
Dutch restaurants. If 
you happen to be there 
early in October, you'll 
find most of the people 
in town enjoying a ten- 
day Oktoberfest of band 
concerts and beer, pa- 
rades, dancing, sports 
and plain good fellow- 
ship. 

Trafalgar, Piccadilly, 
Pall Mall and the River 
Thames are names you'll 
find in London, Ontario 
as well as London, Eng- 
land. It’s a city of 
commerce and finance, 
manicured parks, well- 
proportioned public 
buildings and gracious 
homes. Fanshawe Pio- 
neer Village, just out- 
side the city, is a charm- 
ingly reconstructed pio- 
neer settlement with 
original log cabins and 
period furniture. 

Stratford is a different 
kind of treat. The Eliza- 
bethan-style theatre-in- 
the-round is the home 
of the most admired 
classical theatre on the 
continent. The 18-week 
season includes plays by 
Shakespeare and other 
classic dramatists as 
well as opera, ballet and 
contemporary drama. 


A day in the life of 
a pioneer. 

Old Fort Henry, at 
Kingston, was once the 
principal stronghold on 
the St. Lawrence. The 
barrack rooms, officers’ 
quarters and artisans’ 
shops are all furnished 
just as they were in the 
middle of the last cen- 
tury. Nothing’s changed. 
Not even the intricate 








Canada's capital is a city full 
of colour. In the spring, it's 
Carpeted with two million 
tulips — a magnificent gift to 
Ottawa from the people of 
the Netherlands. Every 
summer morning, you'll see 
red-coated Canadian regi- 
ments performing the tradi- 
tional Changing-the-Guard 
ceremony on Parliament Hill 
...and hear a carillon of 53 
bells pealing out from the 
Peace Tower. In July, the city 
dresses in flags and bunting 
to celebrate Festival Canada 
with four exciting weeks of 
drama and music, sports and 
special events. And any day 
at all, any time of the year, 
you're likely to find a cere- 
monial parade marking the 
arrival or departure of some 
visiting dignitary. 





drills performed by the 
Guard each day. 

Brockville was settled 
by United Empire Loy- 
alists who came here 
after the Revolution. 
You can see their influ- 
ence in the stately build- 
ings, the tree-lined 
streets, the predomi- 
nantly British character 
of the town. 

Thirty miles further 
east, at Morrisburg, Up- 
per Canada Village pre- 
sents a truly delightful 
picture of the life they 
lived in the early 19th 
century. All the build- 
ings — Cook’s Tavern, 
Providence Church, 
the pastor’s home, the 
schoolmaster’s house 
— were built between 
1784 and 1867. Every 
dowel and doorknob is 
absolutely authentic. 
You can buy bread fresh 
from the oven in the 
Bakery, superb cheeses 
in the Cheese Factory 
and village handicrafts 
in the store. And find 
out just what life was 
like over 100 years ago. 


Ottawa. A city of pomp 
and pageantry. 

In 1857, there were 
four serious rivals for 
the title of capital city 
of the United Provinces 
of Upper and Lower 
Canada: Montréal, 
Québec City, Kingston 
and Toronto. 

Queen Victoria diplo- 
matically sidestepped 
the problem of naming 
one and offending the 
other three by choosing 
Ottawa, which nobody 
(least of all the people 
who lived there) had 
considered to be a can- 
didate. 

In any event, the de- 
cision changed a sprawl- 
ing lumber town on the 
Ottawa River into a 
very proper lady. Se- 
rene, dignified and love- 
ly. A city of parks and 
flowers, museums and 
universities, embassies 
and protocol. 

The focal point (of 


course) is Parliament 
Hill and the impressive 
Gothic-style Parlia- 
ment Buildings. Join 
the crowd gathered on 
the lawns each morning 
at ten to watch red- 
coated Guards parading 
through a timeless 
Changing-the-Guard 
ceremony. The colour, 
the precise traditional 
drill movements will 
give you a feeling for 
Ottawa far more readily 
than anything else. Af- 
ter the ceremony, you 
might tour the historic 
limestone and oak Com- 
mons Chamber and the 
crimson and gold Sen- 
ate, and ride to the top 
of the green-roofed 
Peace Tower, past the 
fifty-three bells of the 
great carillon, which 
plays daily concerts 
during July and August. 

After that, you can 
take your pick of half-a- 
dozen fine museums, the 
treasure-house of the 
National Gallery or the 
National Library and 
Archives. Then you'll 
know the serious ‘side 
of Ottawa. 

There’s a lighter side, 
too. You'll find a blend- 
ing of the modern with 
the historic; a pleasing 
harmony of 20th cen- 
tury high-rise and tradi- 
tional architecture. 
Sparks Street Mall, 
several-blocks-long ave- 
nue of trees, flowers and 
sculpture, is a delight- 
ful place to stroll and 
browse. The Byward 
Market is a lively, open- 
street market where 
farmers bring produce 
to sell every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Satur- 
day. And if you’re in 
Ottawa during July 
you'll find yourself in- 
volved in Festival Ca- 
nada — four weeks of 
music and drama (at the 
magnificent National 
Arts Centre complex) 
sports and special 
events. It’s a beauti- 
fully relaxing way toend 
a big-city vacation trip. 
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The sign at the border says 
Welcome! 

If you’re a U.S. citizen or 
permanent resident, you 
don’t need a passport to 
come to Canada. Or a visa. 

But to avoid possible de- 
lays, bring something to 
establish your identity. If 
you’re a native-born U.S. 
citizen, for example, bring 
your birth, baptismal or 
voter’s certificate. If you’re 
a naturalized citizen, bring 
your naturalization certifi- 
cate. And if you’re an alien 
resident, bring your Alien 
Registration Receipt Card 
(U.S. Form 1-151). 


Anything to declare? 

Generally speaking, you 
can bring anything you need 
for personal use. But you 
can’t bring things to sell. 

You can bring 50 cigars, 
200 cigarettes, 2 lbs. of 
tobacco and 40 ozs. of al- 
coholic beverages (or 24 
pints of beer, but not both) 
without paying duty. 

If you want to, you can 
bring a 2-day food supply 
for everyone in your family. 

If you’re driving a car, 
you can bring a full tank of 
gas; and the same for an 
outboard motor. 

You can bring fishing 
tackle, boats, camping and 
sports equipment, radios, 
portable TV sets, musical 
instruments, typewriters, 
electrical appliances and 
cameras. But if you do 
check in with things like 
that, you’ll be expected to 
have them with you when 
you check out again. 

Same goes for guns. You 
can bring hunting rifles and 
shotguns (together with 200 
rounds of ammunition). But 
if you do, you’ll have to pro- 
vide the Customs Officer 
with written descriptions 
and serial numbers. Pistols, 
revolvers and fully auto- 
matic weapons are strictly 
forbidden. 


Hunting and fishing 
regulations. 

They vary from province 
to province. Best way to 
find out about hunting li- 
cences is to write the Pro- 
vincial offices at the ad- 
dresses below. You can buy 
fishing licences from most 
sporting goods stores and 
outfitters and at any of the 
national and provincial 
parks. 


Coming by car? 

Bring your Motor Vehicle 
Registration form. If you’re 
driving a rented car, bring 
a copy of the rental agree- 
ment. 

Ask your insurance agent 
for a Canadian Non-Resi- 
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dent Inter-Provincial Motor 
Vehicle Liability Insurance 
Card. That’s a long name 
for a little card which in- 
dicates that you have the 
minimum coverage neces- 
sary for driving in Canada. 
Bringing pets? 

Your dog will need a 
rabies vaccination certifi- 
cate that’s less than 12 
months old. Make sure it 
carries an accurate descrip- 
tion, is properly dated and 
signed by a licenced veteri- 
narian. There’s no problem 
at all with cats. 


Our money versus 
your money. 

The rate of exchange 
fluctuates a bit from day to 
day. To be sure you get 
your money’s worth of our 
money, we urge you to 
change your dollars at a 
bank rather than at a store. 
Incidentally—most of your 
credit cards are just as good 
in Canada as they are in the 
U.S. If in doubt, check with 
your credit card Gompany. 


Parry gound 


Mont-Caucie 
St. Jovite 





Summer starts in May. 

You can expect tempera- 
tures in the mid-70’s through 
July and August. But there’s 
plenty of sunshine as early 
as May and as late as Sep- 
tember. The further north 
you travel, the cooler the 
evenings are likely to be— 
so pack a couple of sweaters 
along with your swim suits. 


What else can we do to 
persuade you to come? 

If you want more infor- 
mation about any of the 
places and events mentioned 
in this booklet, please write 
to the Provincial Travel 
Bureaux at the addresses 
below. They’ll be happy to 
send you maps, lists of 
hotels and motels, details 
of lodges, camps and the 
several float plane services 
that cover the far north. 
They want to do everything 
they can to make you feel 
welcome. 
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Ontario Ministry of 
Industry and Tourism, 

900 Bay Street, 

Hearst Block, 

Dept. D, 

Queen’s Park, 

Toronto, Ontario 

M7A 1T3, Canada. á 

Government of Québec, 

Tourist Branch, 

Dept. D, 

Parliament Buildings, 

Complex G, 7th Floor, 

Québec City, Québec 

G1A 1R4, Canada. 













Due to the energy situation, 
we suggest that you make 
early inquiries about travel 
from your area, through 
your travel agent or auto- 
mobile club. In this way, 
you may avoid any delay or 
disappointment . with your 
travel plans. 










CANADIAN GOVERNMENT OFFICE OF TOURISM, 


OTTAWA, CANADA. 
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Raoul Berger, violinist manqué, 
impeachment scholar par excellence, 
fiddles his own tune, reports author Wills. 
His story is.a remarkable one; ‘like his 
groundbreaking study of impeachment, it 
has a surprise ending. 


Raoul Berger will deserve some of the blame 

(or praise) for that event. Mr. Berger, an ob- 
scure retired lawyer (his name not even in. Who’s 
Who), was indulging a learned hobby when he 
started a book on the impeachment process back 
in 1967. It was not till four years later, when he 
was almost finished with the text of his Jmpeach- 
ment, that Gerald Ford supplied him with a topical 
subject for debate. 

Oh yes, Mr. Ford—along with John Mitchell—de- 
serves some praise (or blame) for readying the na- 
tion’s mind on the matter of impeachment. On De- 
cember 12, 1969, the Attorney General of the 
United States, John Mitchell, dispatched his assis- 
tant, Will Wilson, to Congressman Gerald Ford’s 
office. Mr. Wilson was carrying unverified FBI files 
on Associate Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas. On November 21 of that year, the Senate 
had rejected for the second time a presidential 
nominee for the Supreme Court, and Mr. Mitchell 
was indulging his instinct. for retaliation. Like 
many of the Administration’s vindictive maneuvers, 
this would turn back on him and help wound his 
leader in time. 

Mr. Ford, a diligent shoveler of dirt for the 
White House, incorporated the Wilson material, er- 
rors and all, in a speech he delivered on the floor 
of the House of Representatives in April, 1970. 
Here is the most famous quotation from that 
speech: “What, then, is an impeachable offense? 
The only answer is that an impeachable offense is 
whatever a majority of the House of Representa- 
tives considers it to be at a given moment in his- 
tory.” Mr. Ford, since becoming Vice President, 
has claimed that he was talking only about im- 


Į Richard Nixon falls, one way or another, 


S5 sA by Garry Wills 


peachment of judges, not of Presidents. But the 
words immediately preceding the quotation estab- 


lish, by their reference to the Andrew Johnson af- 


fair, that he is speaking more generally: “About 
the only thing the authorities can agree upon in 
recent history, though it was hotly argued up to 
President Johnson’s impeachment and the trial of 
Judge Swayne, is that an offense need not be in- 
dictable to be impeachable. In other words, some- 
thing less than a criminal act or criminal derelic- 
tion of duty may nevertheless be sufficient grounds 
for impeachment and removal from public office.” 
Later in the speech, Ford does note that judges’ 
tenure of office during “good behavior” may make 
them more vulnerable than Presidents—but that is 
an addition to his thesis, not the core of it. 

Congressman Ford’s wild attack started many 
wheels turning. Over at the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, general counsel Jerome Zeifman began a 
course of study that would extend over the next 
three years, trying to keep his staff abreast of the 
problems Mr. Ford had raised. More important, in 
the New York apartment in which he then lived, 
Raoul Berger revised his book to take the Ford 
contentions into account. He did not know that he 
was compiling the principal ammunition to be 
used against the President of the United States 
three years later. Berger finished his book in 1971, 
a year before the Watergate break-in, but the lei- 
surely pace of an academic press processed the 
book up to a publication date in 1973. Just in 
time. 

By the summer of 1973, Mr. Zeifman had other 
problems to consider—for example, can a Vice 
President of the United States refer impending 
charges to the House of Representatives as “the 
grand inquest of the nation”? Mr. Agnew had at- 
tempted this move, and though the Speaker of the 
House, Carl Albert, was not disposed to grant his 
request, the legal homework had to be done by 
Jerry Zeifman, backing up his committee’s chair- 
man, Peter Rodino. The Justice Department was 
busy, too: its Solicitor General, Robert Bork, was 
at work on a memorandum that explained why a 
Vice President can be indicted before impeach- 
ment, while protecting the President from that pro- 
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cess. When Mr. Bork, having fired Archibald Cox, 
became Acting Attorney General, his department 
launched an ambitious study of impeachment, one 
aimed at refuting the central tenets of Berger’s 
book. Berger himself was being jetted around the 
country by various groups in need of quick exper- 
tise on the recondite subject of a President’s dis- 
missal from office. A few months earlier, Congress- 
man Rodino had read Berger’s book on the plane 
rides to and from his New Jersey base—but he 
kept the book in a fake dust jacket, so it would 
not be obvious that he was already contemplating 
the President’s impeachment. 

When Berger went to Washington to consult 
with Rodino, Jerry Zeifman assured him no one 
had read the book more often or more attentively 
than Zeifman, except Mr. Berger himself and per- 
haps his copy editor. Zeifman’s copy of the book, 
autographed by Berger at this session, made the 
rounds of the Judiciary Committee’s staff and be- 
came increasingly worn during the next few 
months. And when John Doar arrived to assemble 
a legal staff for the study of impeachment, he is- 
sued a report relying heavily on Berger for its cen- 
tral thesis. Meanwhile, the President’s defenders 
were attacking Berger as an instant analyst and 
Nixon hater. Some thought the book had been 
rushed into print in response to the Watergate 
scandals. Congressman John Rhodes, Republican 
of Arizona, brushed away Berger’s opinions as 
those of “a committee of one.” Congressman Ed- 
ward Hutchinson of Michigan, the ranking Re- 
publican on the Judiciary Committee, sent word 
out to me when I called at his office that he did 
not want to discuss the Berger book; that he did 
not agree with the Berger book: and that he had 
not read the Berger book. Hutchinson also at- 
tacked the Doar report before he had read it, and 
his office dispensed two hundred copies of the Jus- 
tice Department’s attack on Berger’s thesis. 

All the preliminary skirmishing in 1973 was over 
the nature of an impeachable offense. That was 
also true, in the 1860s, of the four attempts to im- 
peach Andrew Johnson (of which only the last was 
successful)—and among Republican defectors who 
acquitted Johnson after impeachment (by one vote), 
some were still swayed by the argument that any 
“high crime” or “misdemeanor” must be criminal in 
the full sense, something provable by the laws of evi- 
dence under the criminal code. The preliminary 
question thus remained the ultimate one. But legal 
scholars, a century back, were denied Raoul Berger’s 
learning, which has established (a) that the very 
phrase “high crimes and misdemeanors” arose in the 
political impeachment process; so much so that (b) 
this use of the term “misdemeanor” antedates by a 
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century and a half its introduction (along a totally 
different line of development) into criminal law pro- 
cess; and (c) the framers of the Constitution were 
aware of this development. These are the key points 
made, with citations to the work of Berger, in the 
House Judiciary Committee’s report on impeachable 
offenses. The Justice Department and White House 
reports quibble, while some politicians just grumble 
at Berger as a suborned expert from the anti-Nixon 
sector of society. 


t is easy to see why people assume that Berger 
would be anti-Nixon. He appears to many as 
just another in the line of Harvard dons who 

feel a mission to undo this President. Another Ar- 
chie Cox or Elliot Richardson, even more bookish 
and abstract in his opposition, therefore more dan- 
gerous. Not WASP perhaps; but Ivy League, tony, 
part of the Establishment. He studied in Europe. 
He was a Harvard fellow under Justice Frank- 
furter; Regents’ Professor of Law at Berkeley; 
Charles Warren Senior Fellow in American legal 
history at the Harvard Law School. All three of his 
books have been published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, the second one (Impeachment) as part 
of a prestigious series, the Studies in Legal History. 
That book is dedicated “To My Dear Friends at 
Harvard.” What good, so far as Nixon goes, can 
come out of deepest Cambridge? Berger must be 
the opposite, in symbol, to all the things Nixon 
stands for: to Middle America and the Midwest, to 
the products of small schools and of endless self- 
improvement. 

Few people, even among those who know Berger 
casually or by repute, realize how deceptive is his 
Ivy League appearance. He is the son of a poor 
immigrant, he grew up in Chicago, went to the 
University of Cincinnati (at the time a less respect- 
able school than it has since become) and to 
Northwestern for his law school. He did not leave 
the Midwest until he was in his late thirties. He 
did not teach a law course until he was sixty—and 
then only for two years. He never taught at Har- 
vard. He has felt an outsider all his life, an intense 
striver with a set of grievances, and he has at least 
six crises on his record—setbacks, reversals, disap- 
pointments. Though enjoying his assured position 
now, his changing moods when he reminisces show 
that he had to struggle for composure in the past. 
His earliest memory is of looking out the window 
of his home in the Ukraine to see an Orthodox 
Russian procession “with their gaudy raiments and 
the gonfalons and censers. This was something you 
beheld with terror.” In a land of pogroms, Raoul’s 
grandmother told him to duck, so the priests would 
not see the Jewish boy staring at them in fear. 
This was a government he must flee. 

When Raoul was four years old his father—who 
had preceded the family—brought the child and his 


mother to Chicago. His father, who had been a 
forester in Russia, was trapped in the dwindling 
cigar-wrapping trade of Chicago and he wanted his 
son to acquire a sure job skill. He therefore con- 
signed him to a technical school to learn mechanical 
drawing, but Raoul had different ideas, spurred by a 
door-to-door salesman of violin lessons. Scraping 
on the “factory fiddle” given free to those who 
signed up for lessons, Berger pried open a world 
on his own instinct, a world he still inhabits. His 
present home in Concord, Massachusetts (an airy 
A-frame overlooking one of Thoreau’s lesser 
ponds), is a museum of musical portraits, the 
memorabilia of.a performer’s education and career. 

Raoul received little support at home in his 
Struggle to learn more, to buy a better violin, to 
find and be accepted by ever better grades of 
teacher. His father thought the violin would ruin 
his son’s life; but compromise is not in Berger’s 
temperament. After tasting the joys of performance 
in his early teens, he kept at the instrument. His 
teacher in mechanical drawing class helped support 
his aspirations by taking lessons from him. Berger 
remarks now: “What nerve I had! I was fourteen 
or so, and I would say, ‘Mr. Hoffacker! You have 
not practiced your lesson this week.’” The teacher 
kept coming to the Berger home and submitting to 
this teen-ager’s drill. 

The father seemed briefly to have won when 
Berger, stunned by Heifetz’s playing of the Tchai- 
kovsky violin concerto when he attended his first 
Heifetz recital, canceled his own debut in that 
concerto. But he was not giving up his goal, just 
raising his sights. At last, the conflict became irre- 
solvable. He ran away from home and devoted all 
his time to violin studies, except when he played at 
a Chinese restaurant to make a living. After a year 
or so, his mother tracked him down through an 
aunt, and told him his father was resigned to his 


career. He could come home. It was the first of 


many small victories he would wrest from Author- 
ity. 

He lived at home while finishing high school; 
but no teacher in Chicago had anything left to 
show him about his-instrument. He took his frus- 
tration out on Franz Kneisel, a celebrated chamber 


musician who had come to be a guest conductor of 


the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Kneisel ran a 
school for violinists in New York, and Berger 
wanted to audition and be accepted by him. But 
each time he called-on the phone or in person at 
the office Kneisel was using, he was fended off. At 
last, on the great man’s final day in Chicago, Ber- 
ger went to his hotel, woke him at six in the morn- 
ing, and said he was down in the lobby with his 
fiddle and had to be heard. Kneisel delivered gut- 
teral early-morning discouragements, but finally 
yielded him an audition after breakfast. Berger was 
accepted as his pupil. 

Kneisel was the best violin teacher in America; 





Raoul Berger 
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he never took more than a dozen or so pupils, and 
at that time they included Joseph Fuchs and Wil- 
liam Kroll. Berger hunted out a beautiful Stradi- 
varius, and met the payments on it by painful ser- 
vice at the Roxy Theater, where he wrenched 
overripe tremolos from the Strad to accompany si- 
lent films. 

Kneisel was a hard taskmaster, an anti-Semite 
whose sponsor was the banker and opera patron 
Otto Kahn. Berger fought Kneisel’s dictatorial 
manner, and escaped to Berlin to study. After a 
year he returned to America and found a job in 
the music department of the University of Texas, 
until the state cut off funds. He did solo work with 
the Cleveland Symphony, and was taken on as sec- 
ond concertmaster of the Cincinnati Orchestra, 
then led (cowed, browbeaten) by Fritz Reiner. Ber- 
ger formed his own string quartet, which allowed 
him to escape the orchestral drudgery and Reiner’s 
bullying methods. Berger, never a team player, 
hated submission to another’s will, and saw in 
those around him the soured life of men trained to 
virtuosity but doomed to live as humble lackeys to 
the Great Man. By the age of twenty-seven, after 
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two decades of fanatical devotion to his in- 
strument, Berger decided that his father might be 
right—he would become its captive, not its master. 
He determined to use his violin as the means of 
entering another career. 


e had never been to college, and he tried to 
get a medical school to accept him after a 
few pre-med courses (Yale did)—but ex- 
posure to cadavers persuaded him this was too 
abrupt a change from the life of music. He sub- 
mitted to all four undergraduate years at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, where he could use his job in 
the orchestra to pay for his education. By this time 
he had a wife and child to support in the frivolous 
campus world of the late twenties. He worked 
slavishly, to be sure of acceptance at a law school. 
Through four more years, at Northwestern, he still 
fiddled at night to pay the bills. At this point Ber- 
ger resembles the Horatio Alger heroes of Nixon’s 
youth rather than any pampered Ivy Leaguer. 
And, having schooled himself industriously, start- 
ing a new career in his mid-thirties, he encoun- 
tered his first despairing hardship. 

Graduating second in his class, after service on 
the law review, he ran head on into implacable 
anti-Semitism. No Chicago firms were hiring Jews. 
He had been brought up with an immigrant’s su- 
per-patriotism about America’s generosity to those 
who work hard—and his life in music seemed to 
confirm the legend. He had attained a very good 
living at a very young age. A Kneisel might mock 
his Jewish students, but he was outnumbered by 
them, and the courtly and brilliant Otto Kahn 
brooded over the whole musical scene—bailing out 
a Metropolitan Opera Company that would not al- 
low him to own one of its season boxes (reserved 
for white gentiles). 

Through a year or so of rebuff and menial legal 
work, Berger became ever more desperate, and at 
last pleaded with a friend who had turned down a 
Harvard fellowship to suggest that Berger might 
take his place. It worked. At Harvard, he tried to 
capture the attention of a distracted Felix Frank- 
furter, then serving his last year on the faculty. As 
a Northwestern student, Berger had written a his- 
torical study of one of Justice Cardozo’s opinions, 
and received a generous letter from Cardozo on 
the performance. He had used that letter when 
seeking work, and to get the Harvard fellowship. It 
was a lifesaver during his dark time and it is still 
the only nonmusical document framed in his living 
room. As long as a Cardozo or Frankfurter could 
make it, there was hope for a Berger. (His daugh- 
ter later married a Frankfurter law clerk. When 
Berger learned that Frankfurter, who treated his 
clerks like only sons, was miffed that Berger had 
not consulted with him on the marriage, Berger 
sent a note: “I know anyone good enough to be 
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your clerk is good enough to be my son-in-law.”) 

The word Berger got at Harvard—this was the 
school’s only real contribution to his career—was 
that Washington was swallowing legal talent in 
great drafts of New Deal experimenting. In the 
past he had constantly gravitated back to his Chi- 
cago home. Now, for the first time, he saw the fed- 
eral government as a protection of the American 
ideal against some of America’s harsher realities. 
The government, which had been his enemy in 
Russia, looked like his friend—a literal “employer 
of last resort.” He began (in 1938) at the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and moved over to the 
Justice Department when war came. For him, the 
war against Hitler was a crusade, and for the first 
time in his life he gave up his two hours of prac- 
tice on the violin to consecrate himself to the over- 
riding moral task of government. 

Yet he still saw the law as a protection from 
men’s momentary passions—even from his own. 
The Justice case he recalls with most pride, in this 
war to which he was religiously devoted, was a de- 
fense of pacifists who had been seized and roughed 
up in a West Virginia town. Men born where the 
Orthodox gonfalons waved must fear lynch law, no 
matter who the victims. Later in the war, he was 
appointed general counsel to the Alien Property 
Custodian. He sent a Washington Post clipping on 
his appointment to Reiner, with a note: “Dear 
Fritz. This I owe to you.” 

After the war, he went into private practice, still 
a loner despite a few experiments with partners. 
He prospered at the civil law by day. At night, 
with what he calls “a monkey curiosity,” he did le- 
gal research, often into constitutional guarantees of 
the individual against the government. Over the 
years he published about forty papers in the law 
reviews. Each morning he rose at six o’clock to 
spend two hours on his violin. Nothing indulgent— 
all hard exercise as if to meet the standards of a 
Kneisel; he rarely indulged in music he loved. 
“Every six weeks or so, things would magically go 
right, and I'd think, ‘Berger, old boy, this morning 
you’ve really got something to say’—then I'd play 
the Brahms concerto.” He rarely played for anyone 
else, and never with genial amateurs who pestered 
him to join them in chamber music. “Why destroy 
our friendship?” he would snap. His whole training 
had been to do things right or not at all. Music is 
a demanding mistress, and Berger speaks with con- 
tempt of those who “make the music serve them— 
like Leonard Bernstein!” 


n 1958 his wife died and his life in Washington 
was shattered. He gave up his private law 
practice, sold his home, and went abroad. Af- 

ter one last concert—just to show he could still do 
it—he even sold his violin. He had saved and in- 
vested enough to support his last years, and was 


ready to retire in Vienna when a new career called 
him. He had to return to the United States for ser- 
vice on a reform board of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation; and while here he was offered the Regents” 
Professorship of Law at the Berkeley campus. He 
had never taught law, and showed little patience 
with students at any time, but the chance to do 
scholarly work on a larger scale tempted him. He 
went to California and settled in on the labors of 
his first book, Congress vs. the Supreme Court. He 
argued it as a brief, but studied the Constitutional 
Convention as a historian. For someone outside 
the mainstream of the academy, he was amazingly 
well received: Harvard published it; the reviews 
were good. By this time, he had been offered a 
tempting job in President Johnson’s Administration 
and resigned his chair at Berkeley. But the job 
failed to materialize, and Berger settled again in 
New York, where he attended concerts and mu- 
seums, and began work at the Columbia. library on 
a problem that intrigued him—how, short of im- 
peachment, might disqualified judges be removed 
from the bench? 

In order to sort out the constitutional intentions 
on impeachment, Berger went back to the study of 
the medieval “Salvo” clause in what became the 
first chapter of Impeachment. “That chapter cost 
me blood,” he says now—by laborious research he 
proved that the “Salvo” clause did not (as many 
scholars argued) limit parliamentary power to im- 
peach but confirmed it (against-the lower courts). 
More important, his research in this area led him 
to the material for his second chapter, on the 
meaning of “high crimes and misdemeanors.” That 
chapter he submitted to the Yale Law Review, but 
the magazine was already scheduling his long 
chapter on “Judicial Tenure and Good Behavior,” 
so he sent it to the Southern California Law Review 
for publication in a festschrift for Henry -Hart. It 
appeared in 1971, and- was. reprinted by the 
‘House Judiciary Committee in its collection of im- 
peachment materials for public study. It defined 
the issues of debate through most of 1973 and 
into 1974. When the prospects for impeachment 
seemed dim, Berger’s thesis that actual crimes 
need not be proved in order to impeach kept- de- 
bate alive. 

The book led to Berger’s honorific title at Har- 
vard, where he uses the library but does no teach- 
ing. It also led to his recently published Executive 
Privilege. This book, too, looks like one written in 
response to current events; and to some degree it 
is. But the research for it was not undertaken with 
President Nixon in mind. Berger began exploring 
presidential war powers and the right to conduct 
secret diplomacy early: in the Vietnam conflict, 
while Lyndon Johnson was President. The fact that 
the book appears at the moment of supreme chal- 
-lenge to President Nixon, and: undercuts the argu- 
ments Nixon has used in press conferences and 
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lawyer’s statements, is just another accident of his- 
tory. The monkey’s curiosity led Berger in many di- 
rections, and one or more of them was bound to 
be useful in this time of great constitutional crises. 


aoul Berger does not seem to regret that 
prominence came to him so late in life. He 
works as steadily at seventy-three as he 
has always done—six or more hours in the library 
doing research, seven days a week. All his books 
have been written since he turned sixty, and he is 
confidently planning the next one. “My father 
lived till he was ninety-one, and my doctor says I 
could, too.” His musical discipline keeps him 
trim—six feet tall, his face only lightly lined, traces 
of the handsome young violinist still evident. At 
moments of somber memory or reflection, his head 
bows down and he oddly resembles William Doug- 
las, whose abortive impeachment Berger studied 
well. But when he lifts his head and breaks into a 
smile, he looks like Robert Young in his Marcus 
Welby role. He has married a younger woman, 
Patty Wolcott, a writer of children’s books, and he 
greets each morning with extraordinary zest. 

What keeps a man harnessed to the heavy labor 
of research long after he could rest on his laurels, 
his scholarly contribution assured? The curiosity, of 
course, and the discipline that made him meet his 
own tests on the violin for as long as his fingers 
would respond. A kind of detective’s pleasure in 
following clues. But also a reverence for the law, 
as man’s protection. He describes his defense of 
the pacifists in World War II: “The trial jury was 
a cross section of local farmers and farmhands, 
mechanics and small tradesmen. The police author- 
ities were defended by a former president of the 
State Bar Association. ... A host of witnesses 
garbed in the uniform of the American Legion 
marched through the witness box to testify to the 
defendants’ good reputation; in short, every consid- 
eration of local pride and prejudice tugged against 
us.” Yet the people convicted their own social 
leaders and fellow citizens. “Never have I been 
prouder of being an American than when that 
small-town jury, grasping the real issues, rose 
above its prejudices and brought in a verdict of 
guilty against the officers who had failed to protect 


. the unwelcome visitors.” 


But Berger thinks even Presidents have a right 
to constitutional protections. After he decided that 
“high crimes and misdemeanors” might have a 
wider range. than specifically criminal acts, he 


-tested his thesis against the record of Andrew 


Johnson’s impeachment and trial in the Senate. 
“The transcript of that trial really shook me,” he 
says. “Such open bias and play of emotion was al- 
lowed. What if the one-vote margin had been for 
conviction instead of acquittal? Is that any way to 
bring in a new government in America? I had to 
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go back and reconsider everything I had learned 
about impeachment in a new light. When the law 
is so at odds with common sense, something must 
be wrong.” The instrument of redress he came up 
with—that the Supreme Court might have reversed 
the Senate’s finding—had never been suggested be- 
fore. After all, the Court later declared the Tenure 
of Office Act illegal, and the principal counts of 
the indictment were based on that act. It seemed 
absurd to him that the Court could throw out a 
law as unconstitutional but not review a legisla- 
ture’s proceeding based on that unconstitutional 
law. 

The chapter on judicial review is the most origi- 
nal and controversial in Berger’s book; it might be 
considered a remote hypothesis unlikely to be 
tested. Berger himself thinks it unlikely the House 
could now impeach, or the Senate convict, on 
counts as flimsy as those brought against Andrew 
Johnson; and he believes the Court would not en- 
tertain an appeal unless Congress grossly over- 
stepped its bounds—as in the expulsion of Repre- 
sentative Adam Clayton Powell (which was 
remedied by the Court’s review). But it is a sign of 
Berger’s influence that even his most technical 
chapter entered into House Judiciary Committee 
Strategy sessions early this year. By February; con- 
gressmen such as Paul Sarbanes of Maryland, Je- 
rome Waldie of California, and Jack Brooks of 
Texas were all trying to head off appeals to the 
court—for subpoenaed material, or presidential tes- 
timony, or grand jury documents—because that 
kind of gesture would admit judicial rights in a 
process they conceive of as purely legislative under 
the Constitution. If the courts judge part of the 
proceedings, what could prevent the judiciary from 
reviewing the whole process at its end? 

Others on the Judiciary Committee felt that de- 
bate on constitutional boundaries would eventually 
end up where such questions traditionally do, at 
the supreme bench. Father Robert Drinan, Demo- 
crat of Massachusetts, said, “It’s mind-boggling to 
imagine the Court reviewing the case of an im- 
peached and convicted President. But what other 
recourse does he have if his rights are violated? 
Arthur Goldberg told me the other day that he 
thought Berger’s case was solid.” Joseph Rauh, 
the veteran protector of civil rights, is another 
who thinks even Presidents need protection under 
the law: “What if Congress had indicted Harry 
Truman for the railroad seizure or for Mac- 
Arthur’s dismissal—you mean he could not have 
asked the Court if the Constitution had been ob- 
served?” 

The two most immediately relevant aspects of 
Berger’s book—the grounds for impeachment and 
the right to review—have divided people. In gen- 
eral, those who like his definition of “high crimes 
and misdemeanors” dislike his whole treatment of 
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the Andrew Johnson precedent—last fall a Harvard 
University seminar on the Constitution ended in 
general agreement that Berger was out of touch 
with revisionist thought on Reconstruction and on 
legislative supremacy. The students’ doubts would 
have been confirmed if they had read a February, 
1974, report out of the Justice Department, which 
quibbled rather foolishly with Berger’s impressive 
legal history of the term “high crimes and misde- 
meanors” while approving his most questionable 
thesis, the Supreme Court’s right to review a Sen- 
ate conviction. Presidential defenders have taken to 
using this part of Berger’s book to discourage Con- 
gress from action—why go to all the trouble and 
political (personal) risk if the impeachment process 
can be undone at the last moment by the judici- 
ary? Of course, in praising even part of Berger’s 
research, these people run the risk of legitimizing 
the main part of his work—which by and large 
weighs against the President these days. 

Berger takes criticism, both from the Left and 
from the Right, not only with equanimity but with 
a gamecock’s happy pugnacity, the joy of a perpet- 
ual outsider who never meant to be defeated. He 
is a happy striver, satisfied with himself, unlike the 
gloomy succeeder who rules over us. When Berger 
is reminded that Nixon can use his arguments for 
appeal, he says, “Any son of a bitch can claim his 
rights; that does not destroy those rights under the 
law.” And he seems to get special satisfaction from 
reports that he has not pleased the Harvard Estab- 
lishment. “No one who stood on a stage as a teen- 
ager and had to play on a borrowed violin after 
his own E string broke is going to be rattled by a 
criticism of his thesis.” When Archibald Cox, in a 
New York Times Op-Ed piece, advocated legisla- 
tion on the subject of impeachable offenses (as if 
the Constitution had not already taken care of 
that), Berger was delighted to tell me that Cox had 
never discussed the matter with him, though they 
are neighbors in Cambridge and though Berger 
has even been considered a Cox henchman in the 
“dump Nixon” movement. Berger knows as well as 
Nixon does the ways of the Ivy League and its 
performers. He fiddles his own tune at Harvard, 
just as he did with his father, with Kneisel, with 
Reiner. Yet he seeks out argument with those who 
have done their homework. 

No man should make the law serve him, he 
says. He talks of the Constitution with some of the 
awe he has for Brahms—he speaks of “themes” 
within it, its structure and “grand design,” its har- 
mony of parts. He pores over the words as he once 
pored over notes; and he rarely allows himself a 
full performance on the subject—only when he has 
done enough technical work to suppose, “Berger, 
old boy, this morning you've really got something 
to say.” He has a large audience now, but he is 
still the only critic he gives a damn about. O 


DIAGNOSIS 





by Edwin Brock 


I have a Swiss watch 
my wife’s is Japanese 
side by side at night 
we turn them 

like skilled undertakers 


our calendar shows 

the day a strange man died 
but does not show 

how many 

have gone since then 


at six o’clock 

a photograph 

talks about disasters: 

we watch and worry 

and take our clocks away 


we do not understand 
why we grow roses 
touch each other 

and sometimes try 

to simulate a storm 





we have strong doctors 
fast aeroplanes 

and live in layers 

like communal graves 


there is much death 
about us but it is not 
our own, therefore 

it is not death 

and we can describe it 


“you will die but I 
will not die” is what 
we say side by side: 
this is our strength 
and our civilization 


our plague 

is the blocked heart 
but we are not afraid: 
one day we will make 
a nursery song 

for the photograph 

to sing, and then 

we will all fall down. 
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PORTRAIT 
OF A 
MIRAGE 








by Felicia Lamport 


It takes a heap of loving, some of it 

a bit odd, to make a tome like this one. 
A mock remembrance of the days when 
Bloomsbury was in flower. 


ine was a singularly serene childhood, un- 

complicated by the presence of either of 

my parents, who were, for that matter, 

seldom in each other’s presence. Theirs was a 

wide-open marriage, conducted so entirely by post 

that I may well be the only child in history to 
have been conceived by correspondence. 

It was an ideal relationship for us all. My par- 
ents were personages of far too special a quality to 
be wasted on a child. Intuiting this, they postponed 
giving themselves to me until I should be of an 
age to appreciate them—by which time the gift had 
become post mortem. But what a splendid legacy it 
was, that prudently preserved torrent of letters to 
and from each other and every great name of their 
time, those telegrams, diaries, press clippings, and 
reminiscences tidily filed in Spanish sideboards, 
Italian cabinets, and Turkish chests—all of which I 
hope to broach at the earliest opportunity. But 
there are other bundles of papers as well, inge- 
niously secreted in the recesses of our vast country 
house, Knoble. One never knows where one may 
come upon the next cache. 

Only a few weeks ago, a line of moths led me to 
a closet under the eaves of one of Knoble’s soaring 
turrets. I had never seen that closet before, which 
was scarcely surprising, since I had seldom been 
out of Knoble’s beautiful nursery wing in the four 
decades before my mother’s death. Under the in- 
festation of moths, I found a camel’s-hair cloak 
with a notebook, bound in carta Varese, nestled in 
its hood; its contents were written in my mother’s 
bold machismotic hand. I sat down and read it 
through, hardly pausing to breathe. It was a con- 
fession of such beauty, candor, and strength that I 
knew it had to be published at once, for the sake 
of literature and of those perceptive few who, like 
myself, would feel elevated, exalted by her courage 
and artistry. One would simply have to disregard 
the prurient tens of thousands who would un- 
doubtedly rush to buy it for their own vulgar rea- 
sons. It was an autobiographical account of the 
great love of my mother’s life, a love of such depth 
and power that it cannot help but broaden the 
very frontiers of love. 

What follows is her story, verbatim, with only a 
few comments of my own added for clarity; the 
pseudonyms she used have been preserved to pro- 
tect the anonymity of those involved, but ex- 
plained for the benefit of the reader. 


I am writing this anguished account at Blake 
Castle [Knoble] enveloped in the cloak that makes 
me still a part of you, Pskrq [Abdul]!—filling me, 
despite your treachery, with the same old delicious 
je sais quoi. I write not so much to purge myself of 
what the hypocritical world calls /e péché [sin] as to 
give a leg up to those others who may someday 
find themselves in my situation. And there will be 
others: the standards set by aristocrats, at whatever 
cost to ourselves, inevitably filter down to the polloi. 


The whole cataclysm might have been averted if 
it had not been for the insistence of Mer.De. [short 
for “Mère Délicieuse,” the family nickname for my 
mother’s mother, Lady Bagville-North] that 1 chap- 
erone her on a Persian safari with El Fahtso [my 
mother’s delightfully apt pseudonym—her artistry 
was evident even in such small things—for her 
mother’s longtime worshipper, the Shah of Persia, 
who, like so many of his race, had an unfortunate 
tendency to embonpoint]. Persia attracted me little, 
but I could scarcely stay at Blake Castle [Knoble] 
with the shrieks of that colicky infant bouncing off 
every turret. 


According to my Nanny’s -Book of Reminis- 
cences, colic was rampant in the Great Houses of 
our area at the time, but mine nevertheless sub- 
sided immediately after my mother’s departure. 


I might have gone to our chateau in the Loire Val- 
ley, but with Dipsy [her pseudonym for my father’s 
nickname, which was actually “Glupsy”] there con- 
ducting one of his interminable Conferences of 
Prime Ministers, à quoi bon? Living in the same 
house Dipsy and I could scarcely exchange those 
streams of daily letters without which our beautiful 
marriage would inevitably collapse. Che cosa fare? 
One might as well go to Persia. Dipsy would be 
quite happy left to his little adventures [my grand- 
mother always referred to these as “sowing his 
Wilde oats”]; he would of course write me all the 
details: there was such perfect trust between us. 

On Mer.De. [my grandmother]’s and my arrival 
in Persia, El Fahtso [the Shah] dashed across the 
rippling sands to press a huge cabochon ruby on 
each of us, with a lamentable manque de finesse: in 
the blazing desert, the cool green of an emerald 
would have been much more suitable. Mer.De. con- 
veyed this in one of her tant pis looks as she 
slipped the bauble into her pocket and retired to 
her tent for the rest of the day. Finding that I was 
willing to take a turn through the desert, El Fahtso 
gave a signal that brought a great cloud of sand 
sweeping toward us over the nearest dune; a signal 
that was to change my life. 


Even at this anguished moment, my mother’s 
handwriting in the notebook showed not the slight- 
est tremor; her father, Lord Bagville-North, exhib- 
ited the same unwavering courage in his life, as 
did all her ancestors in a line that ran firm and 
true back to William the Conqueror. 


El Fahtso [the Shah] had assembled the finest 
camels in his kingdom for the safari and invited me 
to select a mount. As the sands settled, one creature 
stood out from the rest with the pure sculptured 
grace of a figure in a mirage, his chin held high 
above the classic curve of his neck, his soft upper 
lip drawn back in a sneer of such gloriously aristo- 
cratic contempt that my heart sang: I had found my 
peer at last! I pointed wordlessly, not trusting my- 
self to speak. 


Felicia Lamport is the author of several collections of 
verse, including Scrap Irony and Cultural Slag. 
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She was to memorialize that first meeting in one 
of her finest poems, beginning: 


Thou, poised with grace exquisitely condign, 

Hast robb’d me of my senses, e’en my voice. 

I stand inchoate, silently rejoice 

That Fate has brought me splendor such as thine! 
(from Poems for the Few) 


My host was nattering about how clever I had been 
to choose Pskrq [Abdul], the only one of the lot 
whose bloodlines went back to the ancient Umaniya 
breed of the Rub’ Al Khali. It was a call of blood 
to blood! I gazed into the deep brown pools of 
Pskrq’s eyes, unwaveringly fixed on my own while 
he folded his proud legs to kneel at my feet; I leapt 
to his back and he rose with the fluid majesty of a 
great ocean wave, lifting me to heights I had never 
before attained! The animal part of my nature—so 
long suppressed—had burst into flower at last. I felt 
a happiness beyond any I had ever dreamed of as 
he carried me off. 


Let not the reader imagine that this happiness 
was a product of mere self-indulgence; it was the 
joy of the valiant explorer breaking new ground, 
enlarging the scope of the future, not only for 
mankind but for all living beings. 


El Fahtso [the Shah] shouted for us to halt, but 
the splendid beast broke into a gallop. I, as yet un- 
able to match his daring, prevailed on him to stop. 
But with what roguish subtlety he punished me 
when El Fahtso drew alongside us on his slender 
mount, Msaba [Fatima]! Pskrq swung his great 
head to the she-camel’s ear and nuzzled it, watching 
my anguish with sly amusement through the silky 
caramel fringe of his lowered lashes. 

It was a lesson he had no need to repeat. That 
night, when he nudged open the flap of my tent, I 
flung aside the letter I was writing to Dipsy [my fa- 
ther], which was, en tout cas, the third of the day, 
and flew to Pskrq, responding to a primordial urge 
more compelling than any I had ever known. The 
next few hours were un délire incroyable! We were 
a part of each other, Pskrq and I: the leaping flame 
of our love had scorified the false barriers the 
world erects to separate “animal” from “human,” as 
I wrote Dipsy when I returned to my tent at dawn. 


There was, of course, no betrayal of my father 
in my mother’s radiant love for Pskrq, as the lim- 
pidity of her candor proves beyond dispute. She 
knew that he would not only know, but know that 
she knew he would know, that the grandeur of a 
passion such as hers could but enhance the deep 
beauty of their marriage. 


The month of uninterrupted ecstasy that followed 
was more plangently real than any other period of 
my life. Pskrq and I would fiy across the desert 
while I recited my poems and his pace adjusted mi- 
raculously to anapest, dactyl, and trochee. My dar- 
ing grew to match his as I cast off the fetters of 
conventional life. Once or twice I stole a burnoose, 
darkened my skin, and posed as his camel boy, 
mingling with other caravans at water holes. How 
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we laughed when a Sheikh tried to entice me into 
his own caravan! 

It was perhaps thoughtless of us to vanish for a 
week, but there was a secret oasis Pskrq wanted to 
show me, and in the empyrean on est pris par une 
émotion si vive qu’on oublie de penser [one is caught 
by so lively an emotion that one forgets to think]. 
Besides, Mer.De. and El Fahtso had been, pour ainsi 
dire, keeping rather to themselves. Dipsy was of 
course always in my mind. At every moment of 
rapture, I thought how happy he would be to know 
how happy I was, and I poured out particulars in 
scores of letters—quite forgetting that they would 
never reach him, since Pskrq had whisked me off 
without even a courier! 


The twenty-nine letters the wrote to my father 
during that week have only recently come to light 
in one of her desert boots, tied in a palm frond to 
which a few grains of sand still cling. Taken to- 
gether, they form so lyric, moving, and profoundly 
spiritual a paean that they must be saved for a 
volume of their own. 


What brouhaha greeted us on our return! Dipsy, 
nearly mad with worry, had commandeered an air- 
plane from one of those countries he was involved 
with—France or the United States or some such— 
and flown to our encampment; he had been weep- 
ing torrents of tears, directing search caravans, and 
riding helter-skelter across the sands himself. But 
the understanding I expected was lacking: he was 
obsessed with the fear that Pskrq would take me 
from him entirely. Dear foolish man! I had the 
breadth of soul to encompass them both. 

I suggested that the three of us live as one, in the 
pure beauty of the desert, but Dipsy only blithered 
about his need to get back to settle that dreary 
World War II. And when I suggested that Pskrq re- 
turn to Blake Castle [Knoble] with me, where Dipsy 
could pop in now and then as usual, Mer.De. pet- 
tishly objected to “making the place a camel lot”— 
an incomprehensible reaction from a mother! 


My grandmother’s diary sheds little light. She 
noted only: “C’est une niaiserie inouie, même pour 
une idiote comme ma fille!” 


We argued for days before Kismet suddenly set- 
tled the matter with a cruel trick. One morning 
Pskrq failed to appear at my tent and was nowhere 
to be found! Frantic beyond belief, I searched, I 
wept, I stormed until El Fahtso emerged and ex- 
plained, chortling, that Pskrq had begun his annual 
moulting and slunk off looking like a mangy flea- 
infested rug. 

My poor gallant darling, unwilling to show him- 
self to me at less than his best! Yet, one had to re- 
spect his délicatesse exquise [exquisite delicacy]. I 
would end Dipsy’s despair by leaving with him—Jch 
könnte nicht anders [I could do no other]—arranging 
to return in six months. It would be a time of 
agony for Pskrq and me, but I was confident (!) 
that our love would be proof against time. 


The reader can hardly fail to note the heart- 
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breaking restraint of that simple (!), the only hint 
that my mother’s artistry as a novelist would per- 
mit her to give at this point in her story. 


It was not until the portals of Blake Castle 
[Knoble] had clanged shut behind me like prison 
gates and I had thrust that still-squalling infant 
from me that Dipsy divulged his surprise: he had 
bribed a camel boy to bring him all of Pskrq’s 
moultings from which he would have a cloak wo- 
ven for me! 

I knew then that our marriage would remain for- 
ever inviolate. 

The rest is quickly told. In six months I returned 
to my desert Eden as arranged. Dipsy made no ef- 
fort to dissuade me. In the two weeks I had spent 
with him that winter, he had at last learned how se- 
renely my love for him could flow through the 
depths of my passion for Pskrq. 

El Fahtso [the Shah] greeted me in fine humor, 
my last letter having hinted that Mer.De. would 
perhaps join me later, which might, quién sabe? 
turn out to be true. He and I would take a turn 
through the desert at once, he said. My favorite 
mount was in splendid fettle, although his own, 
Msaba [Fatima]—but I was not listening: my rapt 
eyes were fixed on Pskrq’s glorious head, which had 
appeared over the dune. I started toward him, my 
heart a singing lark—and then stopped. Msaba’s 
face, looming over the perfect ellipse of his hump, 
had a peculiarly complacent expression, and as 
Pskrq sank elegantly to his knees, the she-camel be- 
hind him became entirely visible. As I heard El 
Fahtso blither about what a devil Pskrq had been 
at rutting time, how it had required seven camel 
boys to hold him for the coupling, the whole of my 
soul shriveled at the sight of Msaba [Fatima]’s 
monstrously swollen belly. 

A cry of heartrending anguish burst from Pskrq 
and he kicked out viciously at the bitch-camel be- 
hind him, but denial was useless: her triumphant 
eyes told me all. I sank to the burning sands in a 
faint deeper than death. 


My mother’s story ends there. Her own fantastic 
courage would have resisted seven times seven 
camel boys, but in the end, her adored Pskrq was 
not, as she had believed, her peer. 

Her marriage to my father endured serenely for 
fifty-one more years until her untimely death, the 
bond between them growing stronger every year. 
She had a brief fling with a hartebeest and a 
rather longer one with a greater kudu (the desert 
was still strong in her blood), but neither of these 
troubled my father; he in fact encouraged them, 
understanding with his gentle sensitivity how im- 
portant it was for her nature to flower in its full 
free duality. 

Knowing the whole story, one cannot help but 
love and admire my mother the more, not despite 
her rebellion against convention but because of it, 
because of her brave and reckless valor in raising 
bestiality at long last to its proper place in the 
pantheon of love. O 
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THE DEMOCRATS 





Through his wide-angle lens, 
David S. Broder viewed the 
Democratic Party and in the 
March Atlantic described what 
he saw: a party whose 
Republican opponents are 
reeling under the curse of 
Watergate, but a party 
burdened nonetheless with 
many serious problems of its 
own. A sticky one is how to 
nominate a winner for 
President; another is what the 
party now stands for, other than 
“throw the rascals out.” 


As some of the responses show, 
Democrats are as mindful as 
any other politicians of the old 
Boy Scout maxim, “You get 
your bugling merit badge only 
by blowing your own horn.” 
Herewith a sampling of bugle, 
clarion, and other calls 
provoked by reporter Broder’s 
“The Democrats’ Dilemma.” 


From Democrats: 





HOW TO WIN 


I hope we Democrats have finally 
learned that it’s better to have par- 
tial control of a winner than total 
control of a loser. The proper func- 
tion of an American political party 
is not the screening of potential 
supporters and candidates for ideo- 
logical purity, but the winning of 
elections by understanding the 
people and dealing honestly with 
the issues. Now that the divisive as- 
pects of war and race have faded, it 
is time to put back together the suc- 
cessful elements of the old Roose- 
velt coalition. 

When a problem first arises, it is 
felt at the state and local level. If it 
is handled successfully, no one in 
Washington is ever aware that the 
problem existed, much less that a 
solution has been found. A gover- 
nor must face the responsibility for 
just about anything that happens in 
his state, for good or for ill. Too of- 
ten a political candidate who is a 
member of Congress can and does 
blame whatever goes wrong in 





Washington on the 534 other sena- 
tors and congressmen. 

The best way for a presidential - 
hopeful in the Democratic Party to 
prove he deserves the support of 
other Democrats for the presidential 
nomination is to forget personal 
ambition for the next seven months 
and concentrate on insuring a Dem- 
ocratic victory in 1974. A lot of 
Democrats, including myself, are go- 
ing to look with disfavor on any 
presidential hopeful who concen- 
trates attention on 1976 to the detri- 
ment of efforts to deal with issues 
and to elect Democratic governors, 
senators, and congressmen in 1974. 

—JIMMY CARTER 
Governor, Georgia — 


THE SANS SOUCI 
SYNDROME 


I have no objection to a per- 
ceptive observation that is gracefully 
phrased and eloquently expressed, 
but David Broder has invaded my 
private world of nightmares and 
grievances. I can no more forgive 
him for this intrusion than I can all 
those colleagues of his who deliver 
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the U.S. Senate into my living room 


| every night and onto my breakfast 


table every morning. 
It was Marshall McLuhan’s “glo- 


_ bal village? and Tony Schwartz’s 


= “responsive chord” that shattered 


_ the distant dreams of governors and 


lesser stars in the political galaxy— 
all of us yokels sitting in Palooka- 
villes fattening our egos on local 
print press and our bellies on the 
Breakfast of Champions. Instant 
communication bushwhacked us all. 
The eyes and ears of the world no 
longer was a three-day-old one- 
reeler but a cyclops that squawked 


on at the flick of a switch. Edward 
| R. Murrow opened the world’s win- 


dow on Liz Taylors bosom, and 


slammed it on the heads of all out- 


landers who hadn’t made it to the 
Key Club on Capitol Hill. In addi- 
tion to narrowing the world, televi- 


sion also limited its focus. 


The first politician who seized the 


_ opportunities of the new medium 


was Joseph McCarthy. The second 


was John F. Kennedy. I truncate 
= my breath carefully to separate the 
_ two, because the only significance of 


their mention together is that both 
were U.S. Senators. 

Lyndon Baines Johnson, another 
electronic era senator, often came 
out of the tube to embrace America 
in a smothering bear hug. 

Still another senator, Richard M. 
Nixon—the current hot heir to the 
cool medium—both gained and lost 
prominence through television, and 
has tried to wipe out the Quemoy- 
Matsu disaster of 1960 with a new 
set of props: a homey mix of flag, 


_ family portrait, and Lincoln’s bust. 


And, of course, there was Ed 


_ Muskie weeping on that flatbed in 


snowy New Hampshire: George 
McGovern doling out the public 
boodle to the deprived; Scoop Jack- 
son swimming in farina; and Hu- 
bert Humphrey bleeding in public 


as he always has. Senators and elec- 


tronic superstars all! 


The Senate. then, is a forum of 


glamour, opportunity, and passable 
bean soup. The paradox is this: an 


Office seeker or a public official who 


hires a political consultant is ac- 
cused of image-making. Yet I'd be 
willing to bet the fees for several 
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consultants that the Washington 
press corps confects more images 
than do a dozen Joe Napolitans. 

Its not the politicians who are 
provincial, it’s the press. Right now, 
Senator Henry M. Jackson could be 
booked on Meet the Press any Sun- 
day if he agreed only to read this 
month’s energy allocations off the 
back of a box of Fruit Loops. 

Except for the campaign-year 
comforts of a chartered jet, when 
was the last time the boys in the 
bus spread out across the country to 
explore presidential prospects unat- 
tended by Senate flackery and 
bombast? Lunch in Washington at 
the San Souci is enough to launch a 
thousand trial balloons. 

The problem, then, is that the 
Washington press corps deals with 
issues in terms of individual sena- 
tors, without attention to the offi- 
cials in city halls and state houses 
across the nation who forced the 
events that shaped the issues that 
made the Senate the repository for 
recycled notions. 

Washington is wired to the world, 
not only by NSA, CIA, Henry Kis- 
singer, and James McCord, but also 
by the major networks. The news 
establishment in our nation’s capital 
had better become unslumbered be- 
fore 1976, because, who knows, an- 
other Spiro T. Who? might be 
plucked from the obscurity of a 
state house or a city hall for a 
higher calling. Ask any reporter 
who covered the 1968 Republican Na- 
tional Convention. His name was not 
a household word because he wasn’t 
a member of the U.S. Senate. 

—MarvIN MANDEL 
Governor, Maryland 


A SPIRITUAL 


As politely suggested by Broder 
All politics are in bad odor. 

So the sins of the ins 

Are a kick in the shins 

Of every incumbent freeloader. 


The lesson to draw for our Party? 
Unite the tough with the arty, 
Good programs, good men, 
And the spirit again 
That once made us hale and hearty. 
—JAMES W. SYMINGTON 
U.S. Representative, Missouri 


OVERESTIMATING 
KENNEDY’S CHANCES 


Mr. Broder, like many of his col- 
leagues in the Washington press 
and political communities, divines 
“a sense of inevitability in Demo- 
cratic circles about Kennedy .. . 
few doubt he will win the nomi- 
nation if he seeks it.” But Broder 
also touches the point—as do many 
other commentators even more for- 
cibly—that Senator Kennedy might 
well be less than the strongest can- 
didate in the general election 
against a Republican. Indeed, a re- 
cent Harris poll shows that Senator 
Jackson—still largely unknown to 
tens of millions of voters—runs bet- 
ter against Vice President Ford than 
does Kennedy. 

Add only one more item: Bro- 
der’s quotation of the astute Bob 
Keefe of the Democratic National 
Committee: “Everybody who was at 
each other’s throat is still out there. 
But almost unconsciously, there has 
grown a genuine instinct to win.” 

Hence, this progression: 


1) Kennedy can have the nomi- 
nation for the asking if he 
wants it. 

2) He’d be a weak candidate in 
the general election. 

3) Democrats want to win. 


Now, politicians aren’t always the 
smartest people around. But neither 
are they idiots. And there is clearly 
something idiotic about the logic of 
the three statements above. 

And so—something’s got to give. 

The first thing to give might well 
be based on an analysis of the “he 
can have the nomination for the 
asking” mythology. For the first 
thing any nominee will have to do 
is run a gauntlet of presidential pri- 
maries all over America—70 percent 
of the delegates will be selected by 
primaries. 

Well, how strong a candidate is 
Senator Kennedy? Is it true, as Bro- 
der says, that, “With his name, 
his associations, and his skill at 
campaigning, there is simply no 
person or combination of people in- 
side the party who can generate the 
energy and enthusiasm that Ken- 
nedy can whip up if he follows his 


brothers’ trail through the New 
Hampshire, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
and California primaries”? 

Is Ted Kennedy an electoral su- 
perman? 

The evidence, despite Senator 
Kennedy’s many undeniably fine at- 
tributes as a candidate, says no. 

His last and only post-Chap- 
paquiddick race for the Senate was 
in 1970. Running in Massachusetts 
against one Josiah Spaulding, Sena- 
tor Kennedy polled 62 percent of 
the vote. That’s not bad. But six 
years earlier, Senator Kennedy got 
74 percent of the vote. Moreover, 
only two years earlier, in 1968, Vice 
President Hubert Humphrey got 63 
percent of the vote in Massachusetts 
and with a third-party candidate 
(Wallace) in the race. Superman? 

Perhaps because I am a supporter 
of Senator Jackson, a candidate 
Broder feels Kennedy could “blow 
out of the race,” it seems instructive 
to look at Jackson’s home state 
record. He received 56 ‘percent of 
the vote when he first ran in 1952. 
His next time up he got 67 percent. 
In 1964, he got 72 percent (the 
same year Kennedy got 74 percent 
in Massachusetts). And in 1970, 
when Kennedy dropped 12: percent, 
Jackson went up 10 percent to 84 
percent,* the highest percentage of 
any candidate in a two-party race 
that year. Superman. 

Finally, it. is important to note 
one other matter. For a candidate 
who allegedly “has the nomination 
for the asking,” Kennedy, in the 
most recent Gallup- poll, gets the 
vote of only 37 percent of the regis- 
tered Democrats (and less of Re- 
publicans and Independents who 
are permitted to vote in some Dem- 
ocratic primaries). Now, while it is 
true that Senator Kennedy’s 37 per- 
cent is far ahead of any other Dem- 
ocrat’s total, it is also true that 63 
percent of the registered Democrats 
are not for Kennedy, a candidate 
who has no excuses about “not being 
well enough known,” et cetera. 

Moreover, a Harris poll in Octo- 
ber, 1973, showed that by 46 to 33 
percent Americans disagreed with 
the statement, “[Kennedy] could 
give the nation the kind of inspired 
leadership we need,” and by 43 to 


41 percent Americans said, “I do 
not fully-trust his integrity.” 

Given the new rules that Broder 
so accurately describes, what is the 
likely fate of Senator Kennedy com- 
ing into the 1976 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention with Gallup’s 37 
percent, or, say he falls just a_ bit, 
with a third of the delegates? Re- 
member this convention, as Broder 
points out, will have delegates 
largely chosen on a proportionalized 
basis. Who will coalesce with Ken- 
nedy’s third to make 51 percent? 
The Wallace delegates—and_ they 
may total a third too ...? The 
Jackson delegates? The Mr. X or 
Mr. Y delegates bent on one goal: 
“a genuine instinct to win,” to use 
Keefe’s phrase? 

Maybe. But maybe not. Maybe a 
proportionalized convention leads 
inevitably to a brokered conven- 
tion—in the best sense of the phrase. 
Democrats of every shade and stripe 
will gather and decide who can best 
carry. the banner that best repre- 
sents most of them and with the 
best chance to win. It won’t be Wal- 
lace. It might be Kennedy, who is 
indeed an attractive, forceful. and 
formidable candidate. It might be 
Jackson, who may well prove to be 
equally attractive, forceful. and for- 
midable—maybe -even more so. It 
might well be Mr. X or Mr. Y.. But 
it isn’t anyone’s “for the asking.” 
That nomination will be fought for, 
hammer and tongs, all over America. 

—BEN J. WATTENBERG 

Former aide to President Johnson, 

and Senators Humphrey and Jackson 


COUNTERFORCE 


David Broder has seen through 
the froth on the surface to the 
deeper currents moving the Demo- 
cratic Party. I find only one element 
scanted in his analysis. This is that 
many of the “traditional” elements 
which -installed Robert Strauss as 
party chairman after Senator 
McGovern’s bad loss in 1972 really 
did intend to purge the party of its 
newer elements and to turn the 
clock back a very long way indeed. 

That did not happen, as Mr. Bro- 
der correctly notes, and one good 


reason is that.a counterforce was at- 
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work. Its name is the Democratic 
Planning Group and its principal 
operative is a brilliant young lowan 
named Alan Baron, who knows 
more about delegate selection and 
the party’s complex rules and organs 
than the stodgies will ever learn. 

Those who supported Mr. Baron’s — 
efforts (and I was one) knew that — 
the purgers would have strong influ- — 
ence on Mr. Strauss unless there — 
was countervailing pressure from 
those who did not think the institu- 
tions of the Democratic Party were 
impeccable and immutable in 1968 
and before. We were not for 
purging anyone, unlike some of 
those who failed to support the 
ticket in 1972, and we were for 
building coalitions with moderates 
and progressive labor elements, such 
as the Communications Workers, 
the Machinists, and the United 
Auto Workers, in order to help 
shape the future of the party which 
should again become the genuine > 
(as against “real”) majority party. 
One of this operation’s major suc- 
cesses has been to keep the party’s — 
processes open to all and to prevent 
such reform rollbacks as the pro- 
posal to exempt nearly one-third of 
national convention delegates from 
public selection. 


—BLAIR CLARK 
Manager, McCarthy Campaign, 1968 


STATEHOUSE WISDOM 


Whatever one’s feelings about 
Watergate and President Nixon’s in- 
volvement, no one can deny that 
these events are evidence of a mas- 
sive administrative failure on the 
part of the Nixon White House. — 
Survey results show that perhaps 
the most important factor in the re- 
jection by the American people of 
George McGovern’s presidential bid 
was a belief that he could not con- 
trol his own staff, that he did not — 
know how to administer. 

Dave Broder is correct when he- 
argues that there is a strong group 
of Democratic “new faces” in the 
gubernatorial chairs of states such 
as Florida, Arkansas, Georgia, Min- 
nesota, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
Ohio. These men’s achievements as — 
administrators—and — innovators—are 
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a matter of public record. While the 
federal government has been going 
through a period of retrenchment 
and retreat, a few governors have 
quietly brought a revolution in the 
structure of school finance as signifi- 
cant in its own way as Brown v. 
Board of Education. The most effec- 
tive response to the energy crisis has 
come from the states. These are suf- 
ficient reasons in and of themselves 
for governors to be taken seriously 
as possible presidential candidates— 
both by the Democratic Party and 
by the national media. 

I share with Mr. Broder a belief 
that a meaningful Democratic issue 
alternative remains to be articu- 
lated. After the barrenness of the 
Nixon years on the domestic front, 
the American people will be search- 
ing for more than “more of the 
same” in 1976. They will want new 
“answers —but will be suspicious of 
solutions which appear to be little 
more than updated “Great Society” 
programs requiring major new ex- 
penditures or the creation of mas- 
sive new bureaucracies. 

I am convinced that a common 
“issue” ground for the Democratic 
Party can be found which brings re- 
sults comparable to the procedural 
peace which Bob Strauss’s efforts 
have brought. This common ground 
lies in going beyond the catch- 
phrases of the Right or the Left, to 
take up the shared concerns of fam- 
ily and community which Robert 
Kennedy articulated so well and 
which unite all elements of the tra- 
ditional Democratic constituency. A 
few examples: 

—Not just day care centers but 
day care centers integrated into fac- 
tories, offices, and neighborhoods in 
such a way as to strengthen fam- 
ilies, rather than (in the minds of 
many traditional Democrats) 
threaten them. 

—Not just an energy policy of 
more money for research and devel- 
opment but a concentration on 
“liberating” technologies (such as 
solar and wind power) which offer a 
meaningful possibility of “power to 
the people” comparable to that 
brought by TVA two generations ago. 

—Not just a blind commitment to 
economic growth and technological 
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progress but a carefully articulated 
recognition that the forces of change 
need to be braked and channeled, 
so that never again will quantity 
and quality of life in America be 
confused. 

Finally, I must agree with Mr. 
Broder that nothing could be more 
tragic than for the Democratic Party 
to take 1976 for granted. Had there 
been no Watergate, President 
Nixon’s policies would still have 
been a disaster for this country. It is 
with remedying the effects of that dis- 
aster—and not with a “sure thing”— 
that the attentions of every Demo- 
cratic official must now be focused. 

—PATRICK J. LUCEY 
Governor, Wisconsin 


HOUSE WISDOM 


Of all the concerns raised by Bro- 
der, by far the most serious is the 
thin, Senate-dominated crop of pres- 
idential contenders. Each of the sen- 
ators on Broder’s “short list” can lay 
claim to the respect of his col- 
leagues—a factor which ought to 
carry more weight than it currently 
does in the presidential selection 
process. More importantly, there are 
men on that list who if elevated to 
the office by accident or primogeni- 
ture might make great Presidents. 

But, as stated, the road to 
statesmanship is mined with elec- 
tions, and many of those mentioned 
are already among the walking 
wounded. While each has outlived 
prior political obituaries—and may 
well do so again, to the nation’s 
benefit—the party simply must ex- 
pand upon the available options. 
We must, as Broder counsels, look 
to the promising crop of new gover- 
nors. But there is one less obvious, 
more compelling place that was not 
mentioned—the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

Why? Take a page from the Re- 
publican book. The selection of 
Gerald Ford as Vice President, fol- 
lowing the Agnew disaster, came 
partially out of the recognition that 
the party needed a healer, a down- 
to-earth image, and an advocate 
who would be given a friendly ear 
in liberal as well as conservative 
crowds. It is in the nature of the 


House that talented unifiers emerge 
from the chaos of 435 independent 
positions and the pain of constant 
reelection campaigns. Now more 
than ever a divided Democratic 
Party needs just such a leader. 

Another reason is that within the 
less exalted—and certainly less pub- 
licized—precincts of the House, there 
exists the biggest pool of talent in 
Democratic officialdom, particularly 
in the younger forty-five-to-sixty age 
group. We think of people like Rich- 
ard Bolling, Sam Gibbons, John 
Culver, Barbara Jordan, Richardson 
Preyer, Brock Adams, and Robert 
Kastenmeier. 

Or take a favorite example, Mor- 
ris Udall of Arizona. Courage? 
Here’s an early member of the 
peace movement who threw his po- 
litical future to the winds when he 
challenged his own conservative 
constituency and Lyndon Johnson 
on the war at a time when his 
brother was a member of the John- 
son Cabinet. Brains? One of the 
most respected minds on either side 
of the Capitol, a supremely effective 
legislator, author of three books, le- 
gal scholar. Leadership ability? A 
principal moving force in the Con- 
gress behind election reform, ethics, 
and responsible environmental poli- 
cies; one of the key figures in this 
century in the slowly succeeding 
congressional reform movement. 
Voter appeal? At fifty-one, tall and 
handsome, one of the dozen best 
public speakers in American politics, 
received with equal enthusiasm by 
business, labor, college, and South- 
ern audiences; most important, a 
progressive liberal who has proven 
he can win big in a conservative state. 

The voters are cynical this year, 
and our radar is picking up some 
strong signals. One of them is a des- 
perate longing for fresh faces in the 
presidential sweepstakes. We think 
the press and the party would do 
the nation a service by deflecting 
that crucial media spotlight for a 
time away from the senators-in- 
waiting and onto little-known House 
leaders who ought to be considered. 

—Henry S. Reuss 
U.S. Representative, Wisconsin 
—Davib R. OBEY 
U.S. Representative, Wisconsin 


AGAINST CONVENTIONAL 
WISDOM 


I am in general agreement with 
much of what David Broder says in 
“The Democrats’ Dilemma.” We 
have a better chance than some 
people think, governors don’t get 
enough consideration, too many pri- 
maries cause a strain on the candi- 
dates and the party, proportional 
representation down to the precinct 
can prevent any candidate from 
having a commanding lead at the 
convention. But then I hardly know 
any Democrat who doesn’t agree. 

Broder, as the primus inter pares 
of the Establishment political 
writers, gives us the conventional 
wisdom. But he errs, I think, in ac- 
counting as a major Democratic 
weakness the absence of a party 
ideology. At least, he errs if he does 
not accompany this criticism with 
an attempt to explain why we 
should have ideological parties, and 
what would happen to the political 
system if we did. A party which in- 
cludes a Kennedy and a Wallace, a 
Mondale and an Eastland, a 
McGovern and a Jackson is admit- 
tedly not a tidy one. But if the 
“Democrats” were to reach a policy 
consensus on—let us say—defense 
spending or busing, what would the 
Jackson or the Wallace faction do 
then? The answer, if the history of 
political systems with ideological 
parties is any guide, is that they 
would form new parties. Some 
might welcome this, and join an 
Anti-Abortion Party, a Black Party, 
an Anti-Black Party, a Teachers’ or 
Farmers’ Party; I would not. 

The other area in which David Bro- 
der’s establishmentarianism shows 
through is in his analysis of the 
1972 pre-convention campaign. 
Many of the writers who gave the 
nomination to Senator Muskie early 
on and then were made to look 
foolish by Senator McGovern’s vic- 
tories have turned on McGovern in 
their anger. Broder, apparently, has 
chosen to ignore McGovern entirely 
and turn his anger on the Muskie 
“collapse.” But that “collapse” was 
only a defeat. Muskie campaigned 
pretty much as Broder and his col- 
leagues confidently urged him to— 


and lost. He didn’t even try to run 
in all the primaries; like McGovern 
and all the other candidates, he left 
Alabama, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina to Wallace. But Broder is 
right that primaries favor candidates 
with strong issue stands—and_ the 
centrism which Muskie represented 
simply didn’t catch fire. 

But to keep referring to a Muskie 
“collapse” is far too harsh a verdict 
on the candidate, who ran a hard, 
decent, and honorable campaign— 
along precisely the lines the Estab- 
lishment journalists told him would 
win him overwhelming victory—and 
lost. And to ignore McGovern’s vic- 
tory as only the inevitable result of 
a “collapse” by someone else is to 
ignore the fact that he was the 
choice—by a substantial margin—of 
Democrats in 1972 and to give too 
little credit to the man who ran 
squarely against the conventional 
wisdom and made it once again 
look, to say the least, unwise. 

—FRANK MANKIEWICZ 
Director, 
McGovern campaign, 1972 


HOLDING ACTION 


While I share Mr. Broder’s view 
that the “bogey fears of dissolution” 
of the Democratic Party are largely 
unfounded (the party is one of the 
oldest democratic institutions in the 
world), his assertion that congres- 
sional Democrats are languishing in 
a state of ideological lethargy must 
be rejected. 

First, congressional Democrats 
can hardly be held responsible for 
the preoccupation of the press with 
Senate presidential contenders. It is 
the press, after all, which reports 
events, and shapes the tenor, if not 
the substance, of the news. Any im- 
balance which results is directly 
traceable to the press itself, which 
controls the channels and means of 
communication. 

Secondly, it is inaccurate to de- 
clare that with the end of the Viet- 
nam War the Democrats have lost 
their one and only issue. It is ironic 
that the Democratic Party in Con- 
gress never expressed a unified, 
unanimous policy with regard to the 
war until 1972. It was only in the 
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waning stages of American military — 


involvement in the war that the 
House Democratic Caucus brought 
its full weight to bear upon the 
House. 


The suggestion that the congres- 


sional Democrats have run dry of 
innovative ideas in the areas of eco- 
nomic, social, and international af- 
fairs is likewise misleading. Despite 
the paucity of high-sounding and 
appealing slogans holding out the 
promise of social panaceas and the 
rejuvenation of American domestic 
policy (indeed, the American people 
have become suspicious of such slo- 
gans), the congressional Democrats 
have been involved in a monumen- 
tal and consuming struggle with the 
Administration on a number of 
fronts. Democrats have rallied on 
several major issues, including the 
impoundment of funds, and the res- 
toration of Democratically conceived 
programs which the Administration 
attempted to terminate or curtail 
(OEO, REAP, Hill-Burton hospital 
construction, biomedical research), 
as well as the war-making function 
(resulting finally in the passage of 
the War Powers Bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto). These achievements, 
while admittedly limited to a “hold- 
ing action” against an Administra- 
tion bent on wholesale elimination 
of social service programs, indicates 
that the Democratic Party is alive 
and well, doctrinally as well as or- 
ganically. 

I would only add that a congres- 
sional party engaged in restraining 
a President has little-remaining time 
or energy with which to dabble in 


the formulation of even more am- 


bitious national schemes. 

I would repeat a basic axiom of 
American political science: the Re- 
publican Party is small, more cohe- 
sive, and more ideologically homo- 
geneous than its Democratic 
counterpart. Nevertheless, the Dem- 
ocrats have always been able to 
build a concensus around progres- 
sive programs aimed at making life 
more tolerable for the “little man.” 
Whatever clever and elaborate vehi- 
cles the Republican candidates may 
choose in order to catapult their party 
into the presidency in 1976, the 
Democrats will remain the party of 
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the workingman, the poor, and the 
disadvantaged, as well as the small 
businessman, the farmer, and the 
majority of Americans who have 
benefited from Democratic pro- 
grams, and will forge the creative 
policies which meet the needs of the 
people who have served as the 
party’s constituency for 150 years. 
—THomas P. O'NEILL, JR. 
U.S. Representative, Massachusetts 
House Majority Leader 


LOOKING AND SEEING 


Since the end of World War II, 
the leadership of the Democratic 
Party has slowly been taken over by 
the congressional wing of the party. 
We need to change that not only 
because the Washington angle is one 
from which the American people 
have grown weary of viewing gov- 
ernment but because we in Harris- 
burg and Columbus and Springfield 
and Tallahassee and Atlanta and 
Little Rock know the problems which 
face the cities and towns in this 
country that people in Washington 
sometimes cannot see. 

In Pennsylvania, people are look- 
ing no longer to Washington but to 
Harrisburg. There’s a leadership 
vacuum in our Capitol. A good ex- 
ample of that was during the inde- 
pendent truckers’ strike when I had to 
journey to Washington to initiate the 
negotiations, keep them together, and 
work toward a settlement. 

—MILTON SHAPP 
Governor, Pennsylvania 


AFTER THE OFF-YEAR 


David Broder has nicely punc- 
tuated some prime myths, and I 
agree with his general thesis. But I 
dissent on several counts. 

I do not share Broder’s view that 
the main problem facing the Demo- 
cratic Party is the stultifying effect 
of the congressional Democrats. As 
I suggested in analyzing our “four- 
party” system in The Atlantic four- 


teen years ago, the congressional 


party is always dominant between 
presidential elections, at least in the 
party that lost the preceding presi- 
dential contest. The presidential 
party reasserts control in the na- 
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tional convention and in the presi- 
dential campaign—and in the White 
House if it wins. This will happen 
in 1976 as the presidential, liberal 
party consolidates its ranks and pre- 
vails over the congressional con- 
servatives. 

Nor do I share Broder’s pessi- 
mism about the Democratic pros- 
pect for 1976. The pool of Demo- 
cratic presidential prospects looks as 
impressive as it ever does two or 
three years before a presidential 
election. Franklin Roosevelt did not 
seem all that imposing in 1930, nor 
John Kennedy in 1958. Broder re- 
ports that senators today question 
Senator Ted Kennedy’s presidential 
potential; I remember senators say- 
ing the same thing about Senator 
John Kennedy a couple of years be- 
fore Camelot. 

The big question is not whether 
the Democrats can find a worthy 
candidate in 1976—they will—but 
whether they can provide their can- 
didate with an innovative and com- 
pelling program, do their part in 
electing him through a vigorous, 
well-organized campaign, help 
mobilize support for the party pro- 
gram once he takes office, and serve 
as a means both of supporting and 
of steadying and stabilizing presi- 
dential power in the next Demo- 
cratic administration. 

On this score Broder fails to re- 
port on the most exciting party de- 
velopment in decades—perhaps in 
the century and a half since the 
party-building days of Jefferson and 
Jackson. This is the setting up of 
the conference of the Democratic 
Party Organization and Policy to 
meet in Kansas City this December. 
This conference—really a Charter 
Convention—will have the power to 
reorganize and revitalize the Dem- 
ocratic Party from the top down to 
its precinct committees. The very 
manner in which delegates to this 
conference will be chosen—through 
open, participatory caucuses (at 
least in some states)—represents an 
exciting innovation. The big politi- 
cal news of the next few years may 
be the invigoration of the Demo- 
cratic Party and the possible re- 
alignment of the two-party system. 

But Dave Broder knows all about 





the present dissolution of our party 
system,,as indicated in his excellent 
book The Party’s Over, and | hope 
he will be reporting some day in 
The Atlantic on the way the Demo- 
cratic Party met or missed the his- 

toric opportunity confronting it. 
—JAMES MACGREGOR BURNS 
Professor of Political Science 
Williams College 


PREVAILING MYTHS 


David Broder’s most important 
observation in his trenchant piece is 
his final one—that the Democratic 
Party suffers from a drought of 
ideas. Reforming the Democratic 
Party throughout the fifty states, it 
seems, is a far easier thing to do 
than persuading a single Democratic 
leader to take a position on the 
guaranteed minimum income or on 
impeachment. Shooting at the old 
rules has become as fashionable as 
beating up on Exxon. It’s fresh 
thinking and innovative policies, 
however, which somehow endanger 
the party’s health. 

Broder, however, misses the rea- 
son for this. Essentially he blames 
the party chairman and the party’s 
Advisory Council. But he is closer 
to the mark when he talks about 
the “prevailing Democratic myth” 
which sets “old” against “new poli- 
tics.” For it is this myth which still 
exercises a tenacious, deathlike grip 
over the party, which makes “old 
politicians” scowl when they see 
fresh ideas, and which viscerally 
savages “new politicians” with the 
special kind of meanness normally 
reserved for heretics. 

I edited a monthly journal, The 
New Democrat, from 1969 to 1972, 
which tried to stir up some ideas for 
the moribund party. The hangover 
from Chicago, 1968, however, was 
too frightening; anybody who hap- 
pened to ask why the national 
Democrats wouldn’t take a position 
on ending the war in Vietnam, or 
why the then National Chairman 
Lawrence O’Brien wouldn’t issue a 
statement condemning the Cam- 
bodian invasion, or why Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Mike Mansfield or 
House Speaker Carl Albert wouldn’t 
speak out on busing, always got the 


same tired admonitions: “Don’t rock 
the boat—we can’t afford another 
1968”; ‘*You’re hurting party 
unity”; “You people are Kamikaze 
Democrats.” 

So far as I can see, nothing’s 
changed today; the holders of the 
myth still prevail. The same gray 


figures, Mansfield and Albert, rule 
the Democrats in Congress; Robert 
Strauss is simply Lawrence O’Brien 
with a Texas accent; national Dem- 
ocrats with few exceptions eschew 





the fundamental questions of the 
political prisoners in South Vietnam, 
a national health plan, and whole- 


Republicans on “The Democrats’ Dilemma” 


ESPECIALLY THEIRS 


David Broder’s précis on the per- 
ils of the Democratic Party is per- 
ceptive and, in my opinion, accu- 
rately projects for them a major 
dilemma. 

Assuming Governor Wallace’s 
present state of health—and one has 
to assume his political potency—it is 
expectable that he can be in a posi- 
tion to broker the next Democratic 
nominating convention. Whether his 
influence operates on the ticket or 
the platform—probably both—it bog- 
gles the mind as to the expediences 
to which the Democratic movers 
and shakers must resort. 

I look forward to both conven- 
tions. Especially theirs. 

—HUuGH SCOTT 
U.S. Senator, Pennsylvania 
Senate Minority Leader 


ADVERSARIES OR 
ALTERNATIVES? 


David Broder’s fair and objective 
piece on the state of the Democrat 
Party must be considered in the 
light of President Nixon’s recent 
definition of reasonable and vigor- 


. . And Two Views From 


CAMOUFLAGED 
COALITION 


Small wonder that the Democrats 
are at once buoyant, puzzled, and 
apprehensive. They have a right to 
be confused. Watergate is cam- 
ouflaging, but not mending, the ob- 
solescence of the Democratic coali- 
tion. 

No, the party is not about to 


ous Republican Party policies that 
are worthy of prompt congressional 
action on the Administration bills 
now pending. As Broder says, the 
American people have a right to ex- 
pect better from the Democrat Party 
than mere adversary positions. 

President Nixon’s State of the 
Union message is a substantive, rea- 
soned presentation to the American 
people and the Congress of legisla- 
tion focusing attention on wide- 
ranging key problems of national 
health, education, energy, and inter- 
dependent national economy. 

The President didn’t promise hap- 
piness to the American people or 
summon them to battle at Arma- 
geddon. He laid simply and clearly 
on the line what was needed in our 
national modern life. The members 
of Congress are confronted with 
providing either an adversary role 
or an alternative position. The 
American people have the right to 
expect the Congress and others to 
discuss formally the President’s 
sweeping recommendations for our 
government’s major role in modern 
life. 

Broder provides impressive com- 
ment on the oppressive effect of 
Washington handouts and limited 


the Fourth Estate 


break up. Not really. But once so- 
cial issues re-emerge—and that is 
the only real gift the Democrats 
have gotten from Watergate, an 
ideological respite—the old wars will 
be back on page one. Dave Broder 
neglected to mention the University 
of Michigan study finding that the 
two wings of the Democratic Party 
are more at odds with each other 
than the party as a whole is with 


Backtalk 


sale tax reform. People who speak 

out, like Mrs. Patricia Derian in her 

eloquent epistle to St. Strauss, are 

greeted with deafening silence. The 
policy of the party is no policy. 

—STEPHEN SCHLESINGER 

Former Editor 

The New Democrat 


personal contacts with members of 
the Congress. The dialogue must be 
enriched so that the citizens of this 
great land can learn more about our 
national government. The national 
press corps simply must do more re- 
porting like that provided by David 
Broder. Good reporters provide 
good investigative material for pub- 
lic consumption. 

I believe better reporting will re- 
veal that both national conventions 
in 1976 will look to the gubernato- 
rial field for candidates. Governors 
are more familiar with domestic 
problems; the nation has become 
absorbed in domestic concerns. It 
was assumed senators were better 
acquainted with foreign relations, 
given priority for the past twenty 
years. 

Foreign relations are no less im- 
portant than they were, but any 
needed policy debate on foreign af- 
fairs is now conducted within the 
executive branch of the government. 
At this critical time in our history 
the Congress must reassert itself in 
this area, with the assistance of the 
nation’s press. 

—ALF M. LANDON 
Republican Candidate for 
President, 1936 


the GOP. Some coalition! Even 
with Watergate, the Democrats just 
hit a post-FDR low in Gallup poll 
party identification—only 42 percent 
of the electorate. 

Has the end of the war in Viet- 
nam eliminated the divisive issues? 
No way. They are rooted in race, 
income, and culture. The fact that 
people in Alabama, Oklahoma, and 
Staten Island continue to call them- 
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selves Democrats doesn’t mean 
much in presidential years when the 
party’s liberal majority necessarily 
nominates its own candidate—who 
then loses Alabama, Oklahoma, and 
Staten Island. 

Arguing that the national Demo- 
crats must develop issues is a demo- 
graphic cop-out. If they develop lib- 
eral positions on the great national 
issues of race, income redistribution, 
and social values, then it's bye-bye 
Alabama, Oklahoma, and Staten Is- 


| land. Dick Scammon and Ben Wat- 


tenberg seem to know better. Their 
advice is cautious: Stay away from 
bold issues and advertise the techni- 
cal know-how to run the country 
better than Nixon, Haig, Ziegler, 
and Company. Sure, the lack of 
positive programs is a problem. But 
then a dearth of issues is better 
than counterproductive issues, espe- 
cially as long as the Republicans 
are suspect for Waterbuggery and 
malevolent incompetence. 

Which brings us to the nubbin of 
the Democratic problem: If the 
Nixon Administration were not so 
woefully enmeshed in its own Wa- 
tergate imbecility, presumably it 
would be focusing on just those so- 
cial issues that usually set con- 
servative and liberal Democrats to 
savaging each other. Conceivably, 
conservative Democrats would be 
forsaking their party, turning the 
John Connally-Mills Godwin trickle 
into a flood. Thanks to Watergate, 
this hasn’t happened. The Demo- 
crats have had a respite. But that 
won't continue through 1976. 

I can just imagine the 1976 Dem- 
ocratic primaries. Maybe Wallace. 
Maybe Kennedy. Also a bunch of 
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Senator Blands (a fine and fitting 
name, that). Party rules call for 
“proportional representation.” I look 
for proportional disintegration. But 
probably only partial disintegration. 
The Democrats can stabilize—and 
become a creative, useful party—if 
they firm up around the 35 to 45 
percent liberal element in the coun- 
try instead of attenuating a worn- 
out coalition with Scammon-and- 
Wattenbergism. 

And this brings us back to the 
Watergate circus. Mr. Nixon has not 
only fumbled conservative Demo- 
cratic realignment, but he may have 
seen to it that the Republican Party 
no longer has much of a future or 
purpose. Conservatives are begin- 
ning to talk—and talk seriously— 
about a new party. Perhaps that is 
the real problem. Perhaps the emer- 
gence of a sensible issues-politics re- 
quires a new party system. 

—KEVIN PHILLIPS 
Columnist 


TWO POINTS 


David Broder’s article on the 
Democrats is so wise, balanced, and 
sensible that I had to recheck the 
byline to make sure that I hadn’t 
written it myself. 

Without seeking to contradict 
anything Mr. Broder has written, I 
would add two points. First, the 
quality of political leadership is 
partly a matter of chance. There is 
no group today comparable in influ- 
ence to the Democratic Advisory 
Council of the 1950s because there 
happen not to be any leaders who 
combine moral stature, political acu- 
men, and personal prestige as Adlai 


Stevenson and Eleanor Roosevelt 
did then. Moreover, the Democrats 
left office in 1953 with the frus- 
trated sense that they had been un- 
able to translate into law many of 
the best legislative proposals of 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 
They left office in 1969 with the 
uneasy—and I think unjustified— 
sense that they had tried out many 
of their best ideas and those ideas 
had been found wanting. The un- 
welcome urban turmoil of the late 
1960s still saps the confidence of the 
liberal intelligentsia that does the 
party’s thinking for it. 

Secondly, I hold to the now 
unorthodox view that Governor 
George C. Wallace is a sinister and 
dangerous demagogue and that he 
is still seeking power more than re- 
spectability. He cannot be assimi- 
lated into the national Democratic 
Party. His nomination for the presi- 
dency on the Democratic ticket 
would prompt the immediate forma- 
tion of a liberal third party. His 
nomination for Vice President would 
defeat the Democrats by provoking 
dissension and defection. The only 
service he can perform for the 
Democratic Party is to leave it and 
run again as a third-party indepen- 
dent, thereby splitting the otherwise 
solid Republican South and pre- 
venting the election of a Reagan or 
a Connally as he very nearly pre- 
vented the election of Nixon in 
1968. But politicians who are bud- 
dying up to Mr. Wallace and croon- 
ing about party unity are entitled to 
make their own mistakes in their 
own way. 

—WILLIAM V. SHANNON 
New York Times 
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; n the southern rim of the biggest desert on 
y SUB SAHARAN earth, following its contours around a 
k gz ninth of the planet from the Atlantic to 
S, the Nile, an immense tract of land known as the 
k WASTELAND Sahel—2.5 million miles square, a fifth of all Af- 
E rica—is slipping out of human use. Intensely hot 
A and eternally parched for rain, it was never much 
$ 3 s good at sustaining life; its people are among the 
Be by Claire Sterling poorest in the world. Now, its thin blanket of 


coarse grass and thorny bush is giving way to ster- 
ile sand. Live dunes, deadly killers of every grow- 
ing thing, are forming in the midst of old grazing 
lands and on the very banks of flowing rivers. For 
mile after mile, nothing is left to show where the 
great Sahara ends and the Sahel begins. 

It is a calamity of biblical dimensions, but God 
doesn’t really come into it. The fact that several 
hundred thousand people and some 20 million 
head of livestock have starved to death in the Sa- 
hel lately after five terrible years of drought is 
nothing new. Terrible droughts have afflicted this 
region time and again. One, which lasted seven 
years, occurred exactly a century ago. The climate, 
hint though it may of celestial wrath, doesn’t ap- 
pear to have taken a lasting turn for the worse 
since about 3000 B.c. The little deserts emerging 
from a ruined veil of green are not always or nec- 
essarily contiguous to the big one above. Nor is 
there any truth to the legend of a colossal Sahara 
advancing inexorably for reasons men cannot fa- 
thom. Men can fathom the reasons, all right. They 
can even force the desert back, provided they can 
find the resolve to make sensible use of all the 
money now flooding into the stricken Sahel. Alas, 
that resolve is not so easily come by. 

Horrifying pictures of skeletal children and 
desiccated cows first appeared in the press a year 
or so ago, but people whose work is the dis- 
pensation of aid have known about the Sahel for 
quite a while. Hundreds of millions of dollars a 
year have in fact been pumped into the region 
since colonies became independent in the late 
1950s. The results make an unusually interesting 
case study, considering all the aid given, and 
taken, in the name of development the world over. 

Africans have less meat to eat than anybody else 
in the world. They are spending hard currency—in 
short supply when they have it at all—to import 
food of any kind for a continent with one of the 
world’s highest birthrates. Properly run, the Sahel 
should be able to raise enough beef on the hoof 
for half this hungry continent. Yet after almost fif- 
teen years of bountiful international aid and more 
than bountiful advice, the Sahel is closer than ever 
to becoming a wasteland. 
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Statistics are too unreliable to tell us precisely 
how much of the Sahel is hopelessly desertified al- 
ready. The Chad government says half its enor- 
mous country is gone. Mauritania’s Fifth and Sixth 
Regions, the most populated, are adrift in loose 
sand. The fertile marshlands of Senegal’s Niayes 
Region, dotted with moving dunes now, are smoth- 
ering in it. Ecologists speak of desert encroachment 
elsewhere running to twenty and thirty miles a 
year. The U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment thinks the whole region has lost a quarter 
of a million square miles in the past half century. 

It would be nice to blame this on something we 
can do nothing about, such as the climate. Sensa- 
tional headlines have indeed suggested a sinister 
climatic change, a possible southward shift in the 
earth’s monsoon rain belt leaving new deserts be- 
hind not just in the Sahel, but all along the same 
drought-blasted parallel from Brazil to India to 
China. Even if climatologists were sure of this the- 
ory, and they aren’t, it would simply add to rather 
than explain the Sahelians’ troubles. Desertification 
was pinching their lives long before the rains failed 
here in 1968. The Sahelians have brought it upon 
themselves; and we—the rich, industrialized, superb- 
ly skilled, and technically superior we—have in ef- 
fect been egging them on. 

It is hard to say just who deserves what promi- 
nence in this elaborate mosaic of human guilt. The 
daily damage is naturally done by the people try- 
ing to force a living out of their godforsaken land: 
there are about 22 million in the largely Sahelian 
West African states of Mauritania, Senegal, Mali, 
Niger, Upper Volta, Chad; and twice as many in a 
dozen states with smaller pockets of Sahelian terri- 
tory, including Nigeria, Gambia, Cameroon, 
Ghana, Togo, Dahomey, Ethiopia, Kenya, Somalia, 
Sudan. But people struggling to stay alive amid in- 
credible hardships cannot be judged too harshly. 
The worst offenders are those high above and far 
away. They include the politicians who preside 
over these states’ governments. And they include a 
long list of foreign benefactors—from the United 
Nations and the World Bank to the United States 
and Canada, France, Germany, and other Com- 
mon Market members, Scandinavia, the Arab oil 
states, the People’s Republic of China—who, in try- 
ing to deliver these nomads and their herds from 
thirst, have further exposed them to hunger. 

This is not to belittle the magnificent rescue op- 
eration mounted last summer by most of these do- 
nors (the Arabs and Chinese were not among 
them), who rushed more than half a million tons 
of food to starving Sahelians in the nick of time. 
The cost, over $175 million, was barely a measure 
of the effort going into this display of international 
solidarity and compassion. But apart from keeping 
a lot of Sahelians alive last year, it hasn’t changed 
SSE Te RE) 
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the situation. The Sahelians need almost twice as 
much emergency food aid this year, and there is 
no telling about next year. The Sahel is still head- 
ing straight for a breakdown; one more drought 
like this and it could be done for. 


supposedly over when I spent six weeks in the 

West African Sahel last autumn. Yet wherever 
I went, traveling by plane, Land Rover, and bush 
taxi for thousands of miles from the west coast of 
Mauritania and Senegal inland to Bamako, Ouaga- 
dougou, and Niamey, and north to Agadez and 
Gao dn the threshold of the Grand Sahara, the 
wreckage was distressingly evident. After the first 
day, I stopped counting the skeletons of cows, don- 
keys, and camels strewn by the wayside, their 
bones long since picked clean by vultures. Nor 
could I keep track of the dead and dying trees 
bowed in haunting arches of lifeless gray over acre 
upon acre of the empty bush. Here and there, far 
off on the cracked, crumbling land, I saw a few 
camels and goats; but not for hundreds of miles at 
a stretch did I see a cow. Dozens of villages I 
passed were abandoned, the doors of their huts 
ajar, their wells dried up or tainted with rotting 
animal carcasses. In those still inhabited, farmers 
told me of having eaten their millet seed before 
they could plant it, or sharing meager government 
food rations with the few goats they had left: “If 
they go, it’s finished,” one said. 

Once well away from the capitals, nearly every 
village was encircled by nomad refugee tents. (The 
only countries where I saw a nomad in the capital 
were Mauritania, whose population is 80 percent 
nomadic, and Niger, where tourists were stopped 
in their tracks at the sight of a veiled and be- 
daggered Tuareg warrior striding across the hotel 
lobby.) The nomads were in deplorable physical 
condition and a worse state of mental shock. 
“They are dazed, stupefied, some go crazy,” a 
Mauritanian official explained. “They simply can’t 
take in the fact that their herds have been wiped 
out overnight.” 

There were 9000 nomad refugees in Mederdra, 
Mauritania, when I passed through, more than 
doubling the population of a settlement that used 
to be a green oasis, half-buried in sand now. 
Nearly all had lost one or more children, a parent, 
aged relatives. Several I met were the sole sur- 
vivors of large families. A handful had managed to 
save half a dozen sheep or goats from herds once 
a hundred times bigger. Most had lost that and ev- 
erything else but the rags on their backs. Bit by 
bit, on their exhausting march toward safety, they 
had been forced to abandon the last of their cher- 
ished possessions: rugs, blankets, precious stores of 
mint tea and salt, their gay and handsome Moor- 
ish tents. 


| came pretty close this time. The worst was 
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So weakened was the will even to live, I was 
told, that older people were turning to suicide. 
Though enough emergency grain from foreign re- 
lief shipments was getting through to assure their 
survival while I was there—I’m not sure if it still 
is—they were ridden with scurvy, beriberi, ma- 
rasmus, tuberculosis, viral hepatitis. Scores of chil- 
dren whose resistance was lowered by under- 
nourishment were dying of measles and whooping 
cough, the schoolmaster said; every child in Me- 
derdra was suffering from vitamin deficiencies. 

Mederdra was not unique. Mauritania, hardest 
hit by drought and famine of all the Sahelian 
states, has had practically no harvest at all for two 
years now, and has only 600,000 cattle left out of 
2.5 million. “We are a nation on the dole,” the 
governor of the Sixth Region told me in Rosso, the 
regional capital. 

Devoutly religious, the Moors were making it all 
more bearable by sharing what little food they 
had. “No good Moslem has the right to eat while 
his neighbor is hungry,” explained the Mederdra 
schoolmaster, who had taken in twenty-six distant 
nomad relatives himself (paying for food for all of 
them on his slender salary, and letting them camp 
in and around the tent he had to call home for 
lack of the money to rent a modest house). Not 
one of the relatively privileged Moors I met was 
free of such burdens. “There are no more rich and 
poor here—we’re all indigent,” said the prefect of 
R’Kiz, who was feeding twenty refugees daily at 
his own table. But the treatment was less generous 
elsewhere. 

The military government of Mali had banned all 
visitors from the refugee camps when I got to Gao, 
after distressing stories had filtered out about camp 
conditions. Relief workers, no longer permitted to 
enter themselves, told me of four hundred chil- 
dren, all of whose parents had died, living alone in 
a cluster of tents. In one of the tents, seven chil- 
dren had squatted for days around the body of 
their dead mother, waiting for her to “wake up.” 
In another, a baby kept sucking at her dead 
mother’s breast. In Bourem, on the road from Gao to 
Timbuktu, nomad refugees were dying like flies. 

Conditions were better in Niger, but not that 
much. More solicitous than Mali about the no- 
mads’ welfare, the Niger government was also 
much less nervous about inquisitive foreigners. No 
sooner did President Diori Hamani grasp the enor- 
mity of the human devastation than he begged the 
Red Cross to handle it. Under the direction of two 
young and wonderfully efficient Scandinavian vol- 
unteers, the Red Cross had long since fattened up 
starving children in its care when I reached the 
country—mostly by bundling them off every morn- 
ing to be fed milk and chocolate behind closed 
doors. But if grown-ups in the camps were no 
longer dying at the rate of twenty and thirty a day, 
they were still on near-starvation rations. The Red 
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Cross had no more food than that for the camps, 
and none at all for thousands too far away to 
reach a camp, or too frightened to set foot in one. 
Those I saw myself, in western Niger and northern 
Agades, bore all the familiar marks of hunger and 
privation. 


| here is no way of knowing how many have 

died so far, in spite of international inter- 

vention. The toll is probably highest in 
Ethiopia, where at least 100,000 are believed to 
have perished before the government so much as 
mentioned that anything odd was going on in the 
interior. But it could run to hundreds of thousands 
in the West African Sahel as well. Mortality would 
have been lower in both places, at any rate, if the 
West African governments hadn’t waited six 
months, and Ethiopia’s a full year, to act on early 
disaster warnings from the United Nation’s Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO). 

When the warning came in September, 1972, the 
monsoon rains had failed for four years in a row 
nearly everywhere, right across these African lati- 
tudes and beyond. The southern Sahelian farm- 
lands got less than half their usual share of rain. 
The hotter and drier rangelands closer to the Sa- 
hara were hit harder, dropping from a few miser- 
able inches of yearly rainfall to almost none. 
Where any grass came up at all, it couldn’t con- 
ceivably feed some 60 million head of Sahelian 
livestock. Nor, with grain shortfalls of 30 percent 
in Upper Volta, 50 percent in Mali, Niger, and 
Senegal, 85 percent in Mauritania, could southern 
crops possibly feed the human population. 

Called upon so desperately late in the day to 
provide over 600,000 tons of emergency grain—this 
at a time when Soviet Russia had bought up a 
quarter of the American wheat crop and U.S. har- 
bors were crammed with cargo ships loading for 
Russian ports—the donor-states worked wonders. 
The United States contributed 256,000 tons of ce- 
reals, the Common Market 111,000, France 70,000, 
smaller donors enough to make up the difference. 
The main lifeline started in Kansas, got through 
overcrowded American ports, and reached the 
West African coast in record time. The ports there 
were few: Nouakchott (Mauritania), Dakar (Sene- 
gal), Abidjan (Ivory Coast), Tema (Ghana), Co- 
tonou (Dahomey); and not many were well 
equipped. Moving shipments inland to landlocked 
states such as Mali, Niger, Upper Volta, and Chad 
was arduous. Mauritania has less than a hundred 
miles of paved road in a territory of 398,000 
square miles, while Mali is the only one of the 
landlocked states with rail outlets to the sea. At 
this stage the Sahelian governments pitched in 
themselves, or most did, to move the grain out into 
the bush. But it came too late to save everybody, 
and would have been too late for a good many if 
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an international airlift had not been hastily orga- 
nized to drop grain where starvation was only a 
few days, or hours, away. 

About 25,000 tons of food were dropped by air- 
lift, at a cost of around fifty million dollars. The 
FAO chartered some planes, and others were pro- 
vided by the Belgians, West Germans, French, 
British, Dutch, Spanish, Canadians, Norwegians, 
Ghanaians, Libyans, Russians, and Americans. The 
U.S. Air Force was especially gallant, flying three 
and four loads a day and landing its clumsy Her- 
cules workhorse on strips no other pilots would 
touch. When I flew with the Americans on one of 
their last trips to Nema, in eastern Mauritania, the 
pilot put his Hercules down on a pockmarked and 
pocket-sized landing strip with the light grace of a 
Piper Cub. 

The man was rare, among the hundreds I talked 
with in these countries, who saw anything but 
blind destiny behind the dreadful scourge visited 
upon him. Yet the worst of this tragedy has been 
the blindness of man himself. 

Those who actually live in the Sahel are not 
generally aware of doing anything wrong. They 
certainly understand one of its iron laws: in a land 
where nature is extraordinarily parsimonious, they 
are extraordinarily frugal. You may travel from 
one end of it to the other without ceasing to won- 
der at their frugality, let alone their patience and 
physical endurance. Nothing is wasted: not a stick 
or dead branch, blade of grass, stalk of grain, drop 
of water. I saw women walking ten miles under a 
scorching sun to gather an armful of firewood or 
collect tiny prickly balls of cram-cram, a kind of 
wild oat, for the family’s supper. In Mali’s Dogon 
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country, I saw millet planted in savagely eroded 
gullies on plots of topsoil barely a few yards 
square, laboriously fenced in with straw matting to 
ward off goats and windblown sand. All morning 
long, men walked back and forth to a shallow pool 
of rainwater about a hundred yards away, carrying 
water in a calabash the size of a soup tureen to 
sprinkle over the wilting shoots, one cupped hand- 
ful at a time. 

All the same, they are overtaxing a region on 
peculiarly precarious terms with the elements, and 
squandering what little it has to offer. Lying 
roughly between the fourteenth and eighteenth 
parallels above the Equator, the Sahel rarely gets 
more than thirty-five inches of rain a year at its 
southernmost point, tapering off to an inch or two 
on approaching the Sahara. Millet and sorghum 
will grow south of the fourteen-inch rainfall line. 
Little, if anything, will grow north of the line, ex- 
cept hardy acacia and tamarisk trees, and prairie 
grasses for grazing livestock. Nowhere does the 
grazing last long enough to support a herd the 
year round. Since most of the rain falls between 
late June and early October, the rest of the year 
must be gotten through at baking temperatures 
that shoot past 130 degrees before relief comes 
with the next rainy season. During those searing 
days, the relentless harmattan wind blows from the 
north, carrying off the dry topsoil. The rains, when 
they come, are torrential, and more topsoil swirls 
away in a sea of yellow mud. 

Desert folklore to the contrary, nomads are 
not incurable romantics who wander at random. 
Their unending trek through the bush in quest 
of forage for great herds of camels, cattle, don- 
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keys, sheep, and goats is really a marvelously 
intricate design for living. Whether the nomads 
move in a small hundred-mile circle or fan out 
for thousands of miles across several national 
borders, they know exactly where they are sup- 
posed to go, and how long they are expected to 
linger in each place. Tribal chiefs charted the 
routes centuries ago, and no nomad can break 
ranks without regretting it. 

Desert folklore also to the contrary, though, no- 
mads are not infallibly wise about their land, as 
donor-states have learned to their sorrow. Long be- 
fore galloping desertification set in about a decade 
ago, the Sahel was showing brutal signs of wear 
and tear. The ominous live dunes turning up now 
in the great bend of the Niger River—a good three 
hundred miles south of where a live dune has any 
climatic reason to be—didn’t get there simply be- 
cause the rains have failed of late for five years 
running. They were invited there by soil trampled 
to death by the nomads’ cattle, year after year, on 
their way to drink at the river’s edge. 

Other time-honored nomad practices include 
overgrazing by larger herds than the land can sup- 
port; lopping acacia branches to round out the 
herds’ diet; chopping down any trees at hand for 
firewood; and, in every dry season, setting the 
whole Sahel ablaze by lighting bush fires absent- 
mindedly or deliberately, to hunt fleeing desert rats. 

While all this has been going on a long while, 
nature had her own rude ways of keeping it in 
check until recently. Every now and then, say once 
in twenty or thirty years, a drought would come 
along to cut down the human and animal popu- 
lation, giving trees and grass a chance to recover; 
and in between, the balance was kept by early 
death. The most common human diseases in the 
Sahel are smallpox, leprosy, trachoma, tuberculosis, 
syphilis, severe and often fatal measles, sleeping 
sickness, malaria, and a variety of internal para- 
sites. What with that and chronic malnutrition, one 
in every seven Sahelian babies dies before it is a 
year old, half die before they are ten, and few live 
to see forty. The herds that are the nomads’ sole 
sustenance are no better off. Underfed Sahelian 
cows frequently miscarry, and seldom calve more 
than once every other year; half the calves die of 
hunger or disease in their first year; and two or 
three in every ten survivors are likely to die off 
each year thereafter. 


his is plainly a wretched sort of ecological 
balance, and hundreds of millions of dollars 
have gone into upsetting it since devel- 
opment aid began. On the request of more or less 
indigent Sahel governments, whose populations 
have average incomes of sixty to ninety dollars a 
year, the donor-states have done their best to 
lengthen the life-span of man and beast alike: with 
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health schemes, education schemes, mass vaccina- 
tions against smallpox, measles, sleeping sickness, 
and cattle rinderpest. They have also spent a for- 
tune on what is supposed to be the cure for any- 
thing and everything ailing this sickly region: more 
water. The last operation in particular has been 
brilliantly successful, but the patient is reeling. 

Deep down beneath layers of rock, clay, and 
sand, the Sahel and Sahara both are awash in wa- 
ter. A subterranean lake half a million miles 
square underlies the eastern end of the desert from 
Libya to Chad, and the Grand Sahara itself sits 
astride a still larger underground body of water 
known as Savourin’s Sea. Most of the water is too 
far down to be reached by a manual well-digger. 
But mechanical rigs can tap it at one or two thou- 
sand feet. By now the Sahel is crisscrossed with 
thousands of deep boreholes, drilled at a cost of 
between $20,000 to $200,000 apiece. Whether by 
pump or natural artesian pressure, water gushes up 
in such prodigal abundance that ten thousand 
head of cattle at a time can drink their fill. 

The trouble is that wherever the Sahel has sud- 
denly produced more than enough for the cattle to 
drink, they have ended up with nothing to eat. 
Few sights were more appalling, at the height of 
the drought last summer, than the thousands upon 
thousands of dead and dying cows clustered 
around Sahelian boreholes. Indescribably ema- 
ciated, the dying would stagger away from the water 
with bloated bellies and struggle to fight free 
of the churned mud at the water’s edge until 
they keeled over. As far as the horizon and be- 
yond, the earth was as bare and bleak as a bad 
dream. Drought alone didn’t do that: they did. 

What 20 million or more cows, sheep, goats, 
donkeys, and camels have mostly died of since this 
grim drought set in is hunger, not thirst. Al- 
though many would have died anyway, the tragedy 
was compounded by a fierce struggle for too little 
food among Sahelian herds increased by then to 
vast numbers. Carried away by the promise of un- 
limited water, nomads forgot about the Sahel’s all 
too limited forage. Timeless rules, apportioning just 
so many cattle to graze for just so many days 
within a cow’s walking distance of just so much 
water in traditional wells, were brushed aside. 
Enormous herds, converging upon the new bore- 
holes from hundreds of miles away, so ravaged the 
surrounding land by trampling and overgrazing 
that each borehole quickly became the center of its 
own little desert forty or fifty miles square. 

As the herds kept multiplying, they competed 
more and more ravenously for the last inch of for- 
age. Yet even when the competition led to fero- 
cious tribal warfare—in 1969 the Mali government 
had to send troops to break up a particularly vio- 
lent clash between Tuaregs and Fulanis north of 
Mopti—the nomads kept breeding and buying 
more and more cattle. In Senegal, soon after bore- 
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holes came into fashion around 1960, the number 
of cows, sheep, and goats rose in just two years 
from 4 million to 5 million. In Mali, during the 
five years before 1960, the increase had been only 
800,000. Over the next ten years the total shot up 
another 5 million to 16 million, more than three 
animals for every Malien man, woman, and child. 


obody knows what lasting harm has come to 
the rangelands in these five years. Accus- 
tomed to the harshest weather, much of the 
vegetative cover may spring back to life when the 
rains finally come, if not this summer then next. But 
where starving herds have torn it out, roots and all, 
before seeds could form, it may not. The stomachs of 
four in every five cows reaching slaughterhouses last 
summer showed they had literally eaten into the 
ground, ingesting sand. The cover will almost surely 
not spring back to life where piratical winds carry off 
four or five tons of topsoil an acre. Nor is there 
much hope where trampling hooves have pounded 
it to dust. There is still less hope of groundwater 
tables ever rising again to their old levels. 

Crop losses have been all the more shattering 
because nomads who used to have meat and milk 
no longer have anything but grain to rely on. The 
West African Sahel states, through the secretary of 
their Inter-Regional Drought Committee, Antoine 
Dakouré, have claimed they need 1,230,000 tons of 
emergency grain to tide them over until next Octo- 
ber’s harvest. Allowances must always be made for 
the impetuous M. Dakouré, who electrified reporters 
in Paris last January by asserting more flatly than 
accurately that five in every seven babies had already 
died in some parts of the Sahel, and 200,000 grown- 
ups were going to follow suit in the next few weeks. 
Even so, donor-states think that about 900,000 tons 
of grain are required. 

Livestock losses have cut these countries’ foreign 
earnings in half; they can’t possibly buy the grain 
they need. Nor is it so readily given away in this 
of all years. Russian inroads on last year’s crops 
have depleted American grain stocks to the lowest 
level since the war. Exceptional appeals for relief 
from all corners of the globe have so reduced sup- 
plies everywhere else that the reserves of all grain- 
exporting countries combined, enough to feed the 
world for fifty-one days in 1971, would last only 
twenty-nine days in 1974. This alone has forced 
worldwide wheat prices up by 300 percent; and 
that is nothing compared to the prices in store as 
the energy crisis hits the cost of fertilizer and ship- 
ping. There is little doubt that many more Sahe- 
lians will starve to death if more grain is not forth- 
coming. It is hard to think the world will let that 
happen. But it isn’t so easy, either, to imagine the 
world keeping much or most of the Sahel on the 
dole forever. As far as the nomads go, that might 
well be the prospect. 
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The Making of the Sub-Saharan Wasteland 


The nomads are still there, in miserable tent camps 
strung across the Sahel, almost all remote from 
the nearest capital. Most of the camp inmates 
are women and children. Their menfolk died 
with the last of the cattle they tried to save, by 
Staying behind to wait for rain, or pressing too far 
southward into the sleeping-sickness belt in search 
of forage. They are penniless, the haughtiest of 
Tuaregs among them reduced to begging. Their 
herds have been practically wiped out: if livestock 
mortality has run to about 40 percent for the 
whole Sahel, it has been closer to 90 and 100 per- 
cent in the nomads’ drier rangelands. So weakened 
are the surviving bulls and so decimated the fe- 
male ranks—two in every three cows going to 
slaughter in Niamey, Niger, last year were pregnant— 
that it will probably take eight or ten years to rebuild 
the herds. Meanwhile, the nomads face an incom- 
parably blacker future than the farmers, whose 
crops are bound to grow again next summer or the 
one after. In fact, they would appear to have no 
future at all. 

Never, when asked, do these nomads fail to say 
that their old way of life is finished. “No more 
paradise,” a wonderfully vibrant and handsome 
Tuareg widow told me over ritual glasses of mint 
tea in her Niamey refugee tent. “Just give us 
something else to do and we'll do it.” The Grand 
Marabout of Timbuktu, a tiny shriveled sage 
clearly held in awe by the dozen or so other Tua- 
regs crowding into the tent to meet us, nodded 
gravely. So did they. Yet they all admitted, when 
pressed, that every cent they could beg or borrow 
was going into a kitty to buy and build up new 
herds. Not one appeared to think the size of their 
old herds might have contributed in any way to 
the agonies they had just gone through. “Given a 
chance,” said a volunteer relief worker passing all 
his days and most of his nights among them, 
“they’d go right ahead and do the same thing all 
over again.” Whether they continue as they have 
will depend, then, on whether, through pity, inertia, 
or dark design, their governments and rich foreign 
friends let them. 

I met a number of foreign development experts 
traveling around the Sahel—you can scarcely turn 
around there nowadays without bumping into 
one—who told me privately that, in effect, they are 
writing off the nomads and their rangelands. They 
seldom said it in so many words, not being given 
to simple declarative sentences. But what they were 
evidently trying to tell me was that there just isn’t 
enough talent and patience, let alone money, lying 
around to get out of this impossible situation. 
Since such situations cannot easily be ignored in 
our day and age (the Emperor of Ethiopia’s day 
and age is something else again), a decent effort to 
relieve human misery obviously has to be made. 
Accordingly, these experts suggest keeping the no- 
mads on the dole until they can pick up a few 
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cows and goats, and then turning them loose in the 
bush again, fortified by the standard aid treatment 
for people in their condition: vaccinations and mo- 
bile health units, powdered milk for the children, 
pilot projects for cutting hay or storing rainwater, 
even more boreholes if that will keep them happy 
and off the politicians’ backs. When they have “de- 
stroyed their only means of survival in the struggle 
to survive,” as a U.N. Development Program offi- 
cial in Dakar put it to me bitterly, nature will 
come up with the Final Solution. 

This may well be how it all ends, but it doesn’t 
absolutely have to be. There is no need for a mil- 
lion-dollar MIT computer study, one of U.S. AID’s 
more exotic contributions, to figure out how the 
Sahel can be turned into a paying proposition. 
One way came to light in infrared photographs 
taken by satellite last year, showing a bright green 
patch in western Niger surrounded by sandy rub- 
ble. It turned out to be a 250,000-acre cattle ranch, 
where grass and trees have been restored to 
sturdy health with nothing more than strictly 
rotated grazing and a fence to keep out all four- 
legged intruders, especially goats, who nibble 
to the roots and will eat anything in sight. 

Ranches like this, which support only about 
10,000 cattle, are fine for whoever happens to own 
one but not necessarily for everybody else. They 
could even be dangerous, if held up as an example 
to prove that nomads ought to stop roaming 
around and settle down, as their governments have 
been telling them to do for years (whether the bet- 
ter to help them or to keep an eye on them is an 
open question). If all the nomads really did settle 
down, their delicately balanced rangelands would 
go to pieces altogether in short order. Actually, the 
most ingenious and efficient way to make the best 
of these lands was worked out by their own ances- 
tors. They could hardly do better, provided the les- 
son of that Niger ranch is driven home to them. 

The real turnaround in the Sahel would lie in a 
combination of ancient nomadic practices and 
modern range management. The nomads would 
keep on the move with the seasons, as always. But 
their herds would be much smaller, better fed and 
cared for. Grazing would be allocated by new and 
still more inflexible rules. Water, whether in wells 
or boreholes, would be spaced out to service only 
the cattle allowed to graze in the vicinity, and 
boreholes would be shut down in alternating years 
to give the pasture a rest. Healthier cows would 
calve two or three times oftener, and calves would 
be sold off at the age of one or two years instead 
of the prevailing seven or eight, to relieve pressure 
on grazing lands. Once sold, they would go on to 
feedlots where, fattened on peanutseed or cotton- 
seed cake grown by southern farmers, they could 
be brought up to a weight of eight or nine hun- 
dred pounds within two years instead of the 
present six. Since the feedlots would be handy to 
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slaughterhouses, the cattle would no longer lose 
most of that weight again by trekking as far as fif- 
teen hundred miles to market. 

All kinds of improvements might be written into 
this idealistic scenario: man-made catchments to 
store rainwater, little vegetable plots around them, 
simple storage facilities for millet in the event of 
drought, cut and stored fodder for the herds 
against the same eventuality. To save what is left 
of the grazing lands, trees would obviously have to 
be replanted in the millions; and to save these 
tender young saplings as well as the grazing lands, 
the goats would have to go. Almost anybody in the 
aid game would tell you to stop right there. 

The least picky about food of any animal, and 
the closest by far to being indestructible, goats are 
the poor man’s cows here as everywhere. Few Sa- 
helian politicians have the courage to suggest get- 
ting rid of them. (President Léopold Senghor of 
Senegal has tried to for six years and gotten no- 
where.) This alone could wreck almost any plans 
for the Sahel, and it is a relatively minor obstacle. 

It shouldn’t be impossible to persuade nomad tribal 
chiefs of the need to do what in effect they have 
always done, only better. Persuade is the operative 
word, the nomad being rare who does anything an 
alien government orders him to do. But the 
chances of persuasion are none too good where the 
sides are barely on speaking terms. Mauritania, 
with its mostly nomadic million-odd inhabitants, 
doesn’t have this problem, and Niger is trying to 
overcome it. Elsewhere, though, relations are no 
better than might be expected between “white” no- 
mads of Mediterranean stock accustomed for cen- 
turies to be overlords, and their former black 
slaves, the new rulers of liberated Africa. 


aced with these and countless other crushing 

problems, Sahelian governments have been 

inclined to feel that it will all go away if 
they can only get their hands on enough money. 
At their drought conference in Ouagadougou last 
September, the six West African states started out 
by asking for an extra $10 billion. They have since 
come down to about $1 billion, double the present 
amount of aid, and will probably get it. Western 
donors may be running out of spare wheat but 
aren't yet dead to all sentiment. Apart from these 
same old benefactors, Senegal for one will be get- 
ting $50 million from the People’s Republic of 
China, while Mauritania has been promised $11 
million from Kuwait, $20 million from Saudi Arabia, 
and $22 million from Libya. 

None of the Arab money appears to have been 
earmarked for wheat purchases. Nor is anyone 
quite sure about what is actually going to be done 
with the Arabs’ or any other dollars. The Sahel 
governments simply accept the donations, in an at- 
mosphere of reciprocal and benevolent confusion. 





Yet when one U.S. AID mission arrived last spring 
with $20 million to spend on the spot, the projects 
that were down on paper and worth doing added up 


to only half that amount. 

Not that these countries can’t find something to 
do with the money: they need practically everything. 
But wherever it ends up, it isn’t going into a rational 
plan of range management for the Sahel. 

Among the items on their billion-dollar shopping 
list, the six West African Sahel states jointly have 
Suggested only $26 million for reforestation, 
enough to stabilize about 50,000 acres in a territory 
of 2.5 million square miles. But demands for water 
development projects come to $200 million, a siz- 
able chunk of it for more boreholes. 

It is only too easy to understand the obsessive 
longing for water here. Yet no amount of it below 
ground can work the magic Sahelians dream of, 
assuring the pasture over vast prairies that only 
rain can provide. Whether they ‘cannot or would 
rather not see that fact, Sahelian politicians have yet 
to mention it to their importunate constituents. If 
some of. the wells and boreholes they are demand- 
ing now are meant for villagers, who need them 
badly, a frightening number are meant for herds 
which not one of these countries has seriously pro- 
posed to control. “As far as we know, there will be 
no controls and no power to impose them,” I was 
told by a top man at FED, the Common Market’s 
Development Fund. “It’s insane. We're tearing our 
hair out.” 
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Insane or not, FED itself is putting up millions 
for new boreholes. So is FAC, the French Aid and 
Cooperation Mission, as are the World Bank, the 
U.N. Development Program, the West Germans, 
and so on. Only the United States has refused un- 
equivocally to drill another borehole in the Sahel 
without the assurance of “sound guidelines”—a pol- 
icy it has followed since refusing to drill two hun- 
dred more for Niger in 1967. “What the other do- 
nors do is on their own heads,” an AID official 
remarked to me privately. “We don’t want any 
part of this psychological copout.” 

It is an apt description for a policy bound to 
doom the Sahel in the end while keeping the no- 
mads happy for the briefest of interludes. “Too 
many of our projects have been singularly nonpro- 
ductive, and we tediously re-introduce some which 
should never have been tried in the first place, 
with results from indifferent to disastrous,” wrote 
the author of a recent in-house AID report. “The 
time bomb is undirected water development,” he 
added, rightly. 

An FED spokesman concurred: “But if we don’t 
drill the boreholes, the Arabs will,” he observed, 
also rightly. A ranking U.N. official, in perfect 
agreement with the FED spokesman, nevertheless 
admitted in the same breath that nothing has 
done more than these boreholes to hasten the 
advance of the world’s biggest desert. “We 
donors have a lot to answer for,” he said. Right 
again. O 
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DESTINY'S 
FORGOTTEN DAREING 





by Martin Ralbovsky 


If it’s how you play the game that 
counts and not whether you win, why 
didn’t somebody tell Schenectady’s 
1954 world champions of baseball’s 
Little League? 


n Friday, August 27, 1954, a team from 
Schenectady, New York, defeated a team 
from Colton, California, 7 to 5, and won 
the world championship of Little League baseball. 
Upon returning to Schenectady for a triumphant 
reception on the steps of the city hall, the players 
on that team seemed to be unaffected by their 
deed; their faces were fleshy and angelic, and their 
accomplishment merely gave hope for even greater 
things for them as adults. Their beaming parents 
proclaimed their sons to be the finest that the city 
had to offer and noted that one of them, surely, 
would grow up to become the President of the 
United States or a United States Senator, at least. 
The kids were honored at numerous testimonial 
Copyright ©1974, by Martin Ralbovsky 
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banquets for six months after winning the world 
championship; then they disappeared from public 
view, only to reappear again five years later as 
high school sports stars receiving college scholar- 
ships. In 1960, as they left high school, it appeared 
as if that world championship would prove to 
be the launching pad for a journey through the 
stratosphere that would ultimately end with unlim- 
ited success. 

Few people, back in 1954, reflected upon the 
price these kids had paid for their glory. Twenty 
years later, in retrospect, the price seems high in- 
deed. 


1. THE MARINE: JOHN PALMER 


“Like every other kid in Schenectady, I was 
strung out on Little League; it was the biggest 
thing in town—it was the only thing. If you weren’t 
in Little League, well, you were nothing; that’s the 
way it was in my neighborhood. I was really lucky, 
I thought, making the team when I was eight; 
heck, most of the kids got cut, and they were 
really shaken, crying and all that. I even remember 


how they used to do things when they cut a kid; 
there were so many kids trying out, it was unbe- 
lievable. But they never told the kids, ‘Hey, you 
made the team,’ or ‘Hey, you didn’t make the 
team.’ They would tell everybody to look in the 
newspaper; they said that the kids who made it 
would have their names in the paper. Well, I think 
half the kids in Schenectady were up at the crack 
of dawn, meeting the paper boys, every morning 
for weeks. Finally, the day came when the team 
rosters were announced in the paper; hey, I saw 
my name, and I went crazy—it was like Christmas. 
But I wondered how many kids were out there on 
their front porches at six o'clock in the morning 
with a newspaper in their hands, crying. I thought 
that was pretty shabby; they let the newspapers be 
the executioners. 

“But what happened after that, winning the 
world championship and all, I’ll never forget it; to 
this day, I have mixed feelings about that experi- 
ence. I don’t know if it was good or bad. Sure, we 
won the world championship, and that was good; 
but we were used, we were exploited, we didn’t 
even win the championship on our own—Mike 
Maietta won it for us. Now, I don’t think that was 
good; I mean that championship would mean a lot 
more to me today if I knew that we kids had won 
it on our own, but we didn’t. I sometimes feel that 
Mike could have taken any fourteen kids from that 
league and done the same thing; he was the gen- 
eral, and we were a bunch of privates. 

“After we won the championship, I had this tre- 
mendous sense of relief; like a guy getting out of 
prison or something. But I was proud; we had ac- 
complished what we had set out to do; nobody 
had ever won a world championship before in 
Schenectady, and we had done it. For three or 
four months, after we won the title, we were going 
to banquets and things; it had a tremendous effect 
on me because I think I started to consider myself 
a celebrity after a while, and somebody special. I 
remember we all got letters from the governor, 
Thomas E. Dewey, telling us how proud New York 
State was of us. I know I felt that I was somebody 
special. I was twelve years old, and the other kids 
in the neighborhood, they looked up to me, I knew 
that. Even the adults around town treated me spe- 
cial; I wasn’t just another kid on the block any- 
more; I was a real big deal. 

“All right; so for almost a whole year, I had this 
feeling in me that I’m somebody special because I 
played on the world championship Little League 
team. The following spring, I tried out for the 
Babe Ruth League, just like the other guys did. I 
didn’t think I would have any trouble making a 





Martin Ralbovsky is a native of Schenectady and a 
free-lance writer whose book Destiny’s Darlings, 
from which this article is adapted, will be 
published this month. 
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team—after all, I had played five years of Little 
League ball, and I was the starting left fielder on 
the world championship team. But I got to the 
tryouts, and this guy was in charge who wanted his 
son to make the team in the worst way. Like ev- 
erybody in Schenectady wanted their kids to be 
baseball stars after they saw what we did; the par- 
ents wanted a piece of the glory, I think. So this 
guy gives me a tryout, and he gives his own kid a 
tryout, and he tells us both to look in the newspaper 
for our names. I hit the ball all over the lot that day, 
sharp line drives, one right after the other. So 
every morning I’d run downstairs and wait for the 
paper. 

“So one morning, sure enough, the paper comes, 
and the team rosters are in it; I look through all of 
the names, and my name wasn’t in there. I was 
mortified. J didn’t make the team! | looked through 
the names again, and, sure enough, this other kid 
made it. I said to myself, ‘This is really ridiculous.’ 
I don’t remember ever feeling so betrayed in my 
life; like here I was at twelve years old, playing 
left field on a team that won it all, and now, at 
thirteen, Im not good enough to make a team. 
That finished me with baseball. I was thirteen 
years old, and I was washed up. 

“All through high school, I had this feeling that 
I wasn’t going to commit myself to anything unless 
somebody committed himself to me first; I wasn’t 
going to risk getting let down again. 

“One day, just before I graduated, this Marine 
Corps recruiter came around, and I went to listen 
to him talk; he was saying things like, ‘In two 
months you guys will be able to do ninety push- 
ups,’ and I liked that; I liked physical things, and 
the thought of going into the Marines appealed to 
me. Like going into the Marines was a lot tougher 
than going to college or playing pro baseball, I 
felt. All right, now I’m going to show these people 
that I can make it with the best damn organization 
in the world, and they can have their piddling col- 
leges and minor-league baseball teams. I signed up 
for the Marines; four years. I think now that sign- 
ing up for the Marines was my way of getting 
even with the world for what had happened to me; 
I knew that once I got into the Marines and came 
back to Schenectady, you know, with the uniform 
and all, people would say, ‘Hey, that Palmer is 
tougher than all of them; he’s in the Marines.’ 

“You know, I’m thirty-one years old now, and 
I'll tell you something straight out. That year, °54, 
and the next year had a big effect on my life for 
many years after that. If I didn’t play on that 
team, and if I hadn’t had my ego inflated the way 
it was, I would have been able to accept being cut 
by the Babe Ruth League a lot better. And I 
would have thought about college a lot more seri- 
ously than I did, simply because the other guys 
from that team were thinking about college and 
getting scholarships and things. But I turned my 
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back on all organized sports after that because I 
didn’t want to risk the humiliation of being cut 
again; that was bad. But as far as the Little 
League thing goes, ld say that it haunts me now 
and then. It’s there, I was on a world champion- 
ship Little League team when I was twelve years 
old, but I can’t bring it up anywhere because of 
these other feelings I have. It’s like an ex-con. He 
gets a job someplace, but deep down inside some- 
thing is haunting him, it’s there, and he just never 
forgets it. That’s the way I feel about it.” 


2. THE DODGER: JIM BARBIERI 


“I remember in °54, the first game we played 
was against the other division of our league, the 
American Division; we were the National Division 
all-stars. The kids in the American Division were 
saying they would cream us, you know, we'll beat 
your heads in, we'll slaughter you guys; I can re- 
member right then and there acquiring this killer 
instinct in me; like, all right, they got big mouths, 
now we’re gonna go out there and destroy them; 
not beat them, destroy them. We did; it was 23 
to 0. 

“After that game, I had this great feeling of satis- 
faction, pure satisfaction, that we completely de- 
stroyed this team that was going around saying it 
was going to destroy us. Funny thing, the rest of 
that summer, during all of those all-star games, I 
had this killer instinct in me, that I didn’t want to 
win, I wanted to destroy; I don’t know if it was 
because we had lost the year before or what; but I 
remember going into those games with this feeling 
of kill, kill, instead of win, win. I remember play- 
ing this team from the Bronx, Sound View it was 
called, in the regionals at Albany; this Sound View 
team was the favorite, everybody was saying that 
Sound View was going all the way to Williams- 
port; the kids on that team were big, they were 
like giants to us, we were just a bunch of little kids 
compared to them. But once we got onto the field, 
this killer instinct took over; I wasn’t the only one 
who had it, a lot of the guys did; hell, almost 
all of them did. We demolished Sound View that 
day. 

so we got to Williamsport, and the first team 
we played in the World Series was the team from 
Lakeland; now, we had already heard that Lake- 
land had eliminated Birmingham, Alabama, the 
team that beat us in °53. That gave us the killer 
instinct toward Lakeland; hey, we had to wipe out 
the team that beat the team that beat us the year 
before. We did; it was 17 to 0. But I'll tell you, 
those games weren’t fun; there was no fun to it at 
all. The pressure was unbelievable; you know, if I 
was ever going to get an ulcer, I would have got- 
ten it then. It was an ulcer situation; one loss and 
you go home—that was the kind of pressure we 
were under. It was especially tough because we lost 
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the year before; we had this additional pressure on 
us to make sure we don’t blow the thing again. All 
that pressure, I think, gave us this killer instinct; 
it’s like, you know, we just can’t go out there and 
play a game, we had to go out there and win. So 
the only way to insure that we would win was for 
us to go out there and be as mean and as ruthless 
as we could; you know, we had a job to do, we 
had a mission to accomplish, and nobody, nobody, 
was going to prevent us from doing it. Mike 
Maietta, he drilled that into our heads; I’'d say we 
were the meanest bunch of kids in the tournament. 

“In fact, Mike liked us mean. I remember in the 
semifinal game of that series, against this team, 
Masontown, from Pennsylvania; the Masontown 
team had this little-bitty catcher, I forget his name, 
a little guy who looked like he was seven years 
old. So I come around third base, and I know I 
can bash into this little kid and send him flying 
into the bleachers; I would have, too, had he been 
in a position to tag me out. But when I got to the 
plate, he didn’t have the ball yet, so I sort of slid 
headfirst over him and spared him a broken neck 
or something. But right behind me, steamrolling 
around third base, is my cousin, Billy Masucci; by 
this time, the outfielder had thrown the ball to the 
catcher, and Billy is running for home. Well, Billy 
laid it into this little kid and sent him flying; the 
ball squirted out of the kid’s hands, and he went 
down like somebody had just shot him. At first, we 
thought Billy had knocked him out; but the kid 
just had the wind knocked out of him. Billy did 
what he had to do: he scored the run, and nobody 
felt bad about that kid getting blown over. That’s 
what I mean about the killer instinct; if we had to 
step on the kid’s face with our rubber spikes in or- 
der to get that run in, we would have done it. 

“But Mike, he didn’t want anybody to think we 
were as mean as we really were. He sends Connors 
up to bat, and Connors goes over to this little kid, 
and he makes this gesture, like, ‘You all right, 
kid?’ and the next day the papers say that Connors 
is a great sport, that he showed incredible sports- 
manship, by asking after the little catcher. Mike 
really knew how to work the crowd. 

“That same game, I remember, we used one of 
our little trick plays; we had a whole bunch of 
them. Mike used to say that Little League man- 
agers aren’t too smart, so he dreamed up all these 
little plays to capitalize on the other managers’ ig- 
norance. So I’m on first base, and there’s a guy on 
third; I purposely get caught in this rundown be- 
tween first and second and the other team’s catcher 
sees they got me trapped, so he forgets all about 
the guy on third and throws down to second for 
the rundown. Meanwhile the guy from third 
waltzes home unnoticed; now, Mike, he used to 
say that once a catcher throws to second, the ball’s 
got a helluva chance of winding up in center field 
because most Little League catchers got lousy 
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arms; then the guy from second, who got caught in 
the rundown on purpose, he can score, too. That’s 
exactly the way it happened that day; this little kid 
catcher, he’s still not recovered from Masucci wip- 
ing him out, he sees me trapped, and he fires away 
and the ball goes into center field and I score the 
second run from second base. We won that game 
by two runs that day, and that put us into the 
championship game. 

“So then comes the championship game and 
Masucci’s pitching, and some guy from Colton 
slams a three-run home run off him late in the 
game; the next guy gets into the batter’s box and 
Billy lets him have it on the first pitch, right on 
the head. So everybody comes out of the Colton 
dugout to pick the kid up, and all kinds of con- 
fusion starts; I run in from center field to talk to 
Billy, to tell him to clam down, don’t get upset, we 
only need a couple more outs for the world cham- 
pionship. I thought he might get flustered because 
of the home run and all the people showing con- 
cern for the kid he just beaned; but Billy, he’s real 
cool, he’s not upset at all. He says to me, ‘What 
are you doing here? Get outa here, you don’t be- 
long here.’ So I trot back to center field, and Billy 
goes about his business like nothing happened, and 
he mows the rest of them down for the champion- 
ship. Billy threw at the kid to intimidate the rest of 
the Colton team; Mike liked to intimidate other 
teams, make them come to bat scared. You know, 
Mike brainwashed us into thinking we had to de- 
stroy other teams; that way, if we fell short, we 
would still win, anyway.” 


Jim Barbieri signed a contract with the Los An- 
geles Dodgers in March, 1960. He received a 
bonus of one thousand dollars. He spent the last 
half of the 1966 season with the Dodgers, and he 
appeared once, as a pinch hitter, in the 1966 major 
league World Series. Moe Drabowsky, the Balti- 
more Orioles pitcher, struck him out. After being 
farmed out to the minor leagues, he signed a con- 
tract to play in Japan, with a team called the Chu- 
nichi Dragons. His career ended in 1970—sixteen 
years and 10,000 miles from where it began. He 
had a fistfight with his manager in the dugout. 

“Over in Japan, I’m playing for this manager, 
Seguro Mitsuhara, he was like the Casey Stengel 
of Japan; he was real old, and the Japanese people 
loved him. Now, Mitsuhara didn’t like me at all; 
he didn’t like American players, I guess. So one 
day I’m out in right field, and out trots this Japa- 
nese player, and he tells me to get back into the 
dugout, that I’m out of the game. Now, in America 
the worst way for a manager to show up a player 
is to take him out of the game, in the middle of 
an inning, in full view of the crowd. I was 
stunned; I couldn’t believe this guy was pulling 
that stuff on me. I’m playing good ball, hitting the 
ball well, fielding well; what the hell’s he doing 
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showing me up? I kept cool, and I didn’t say any- 
thing. A couple weeks later I’m in right field, and 
some guy hits a line drive down the line, and I 
make a diving lunge for the ball, and I nearly 
caught it; but it got by me, and it rolled to the 
wall for a triple, I think. I threw the ball in, and I 
started dusting myself off, and I look up, and run- 
ning toward me is this same second-stringer, and 
he says to me, ‘You're out of the game.’ I walked 
off the field, as slowly as I could; I was enraged. 

“A couple weeks later I’m in right field again, 
and the same kind of thing happens; this guy 
comes running out to me, and he says, ‘You're 
out.’ This time I blew my top; I came back into 
the dugout, and I threw my glove down as hard as 
I could, and I went over to Mitsuhara and | 
looked him straight in the eye and I said to him, 
“You are horseshit!” He pretended he didn’t under- 
stand what I had said, but I knew he understood 
me. Then he pushed me. I let him have it right 
back; I shoved him, and I was ready to kill him. 
All hell broke loose in the dugout; I finally got 
back into the locker room, grabbed my things, and 
went home. The next day the club suspended me; 
a couple days after that, the club tried to arrange 
a meeting between Mitsuhara and me, but I 
wouldn’t show; I knew he’d be there with all these 
Japanese henchmen of his and that I wouldn’t 
have a chance. Finally, the general manager 
cleared the way for me to come back to the team; 
I sat on the bench the rest of the year. 

“I didn’t give a damn about baseball anymore, 
not after that experience. The ball club knew how 
I felt and paid me off for the second year of my 
contract and gave me an unconditional release. I 
realized when I got back home that I would never 
play baseball again; I was finished. What a helluva 
way to go out of the game.” 


3. THE BLACK MAN: WARREN FENNICKS 


“When the all-stars started, I was scared; I mean 
real scared. I didn’t know what all this was about; 
we would play games out of town and we would 
pack our things after the game and go on to some 
other town, and I would say to myself; ‘Hey, this 
game is over; why ain’t we goin’ home?’ I realized 
that I was the only black kid in any of the games 
we played—all the other teams were white, too. It 
was a white environment, and, for me, that was 
the first time in my life that I had spent so much 
time with so many white people. I remember when 
we finally got to Williamsport, my mother called 
me on the telephone from Schenectady, and she 
asked after me. When I hung up the phone, I got 
so homesick that I cried. I wanted to go home; I 
knew I didn’t belong there—I belonged back home 
with my mother. But I'll say this. The kids I 
played with, the kids on the Schenectady team, 
they were all right; I realized right away that I was 
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playing ball with good people and that they didn’t 
care what color my skin was. I knew they would 
stick up for me, no matter what. They helped me 
through it; if they were different, I mean if they 
were bigots, I knew I wouldn’t have been able to 
take it; I would have cried and cried and cried un- 
til somebody sent me home. 

“The night before our first game, against this 
team from Florida, we were in our rooms in this 
college; the kids from Florida were staying in the 
rooms right across the hall from us. So I’m laying 
in bed, and I hear these kids start running up and 
down the halls, banging on the doors, yelling, ‘Nig- 
ger, nigger, nigger, we’re gonna kill you.’ The other 
guys heard it, too, and they started to get upset 
about it; I can remember them saying to each 
other, ‘Hey, let’s go out there and beat the shit out 
of those punks.’ Then Lindy Buonome came 
around for a bed check, like he always did; a 
couple of the guys told him what was going on. He 
went downstairs, and he told Mike about it; now, 
Mike came right up and he called all the guys to- 
gether and he said, ‘Now, look, these kids are from 
the South, and they don’t like colored folks; they 
don’t like Petey here because he’s colored. I know 
you guys want to go over there and beat their ears 
back, and I don’t blame you a bit; if I let you go, 
we don’t have a team to play tomorrow. So I got a 
better idea. You want to beat them, you go out 
there tomorrow and you beat their tails off on that 
baseball field, you understand? You go out there 
tomorrow and you play ball like you never played 
ball in your lives; and then, you'll see, they won’t 
say a word after that.’ Well, the guys were really 
hepped up; they couldn’t wait to play that game. 
Me, I was still scared; I was scared the Florida 
pitcher would throw at my head the first time I 
came up to bat, or disable me some other way; my 
knees were shaking before that game. 

“Well, as it turns out, we whipped their tails 
good, 17 to 0. Mike, he called time out just before 
I went to bat every single time. He put his arm 
around me, and he said, ‘Now, look, don’t be 
afraid; relax. All I want you to do is relax.’ Well, I 
got two hits in that game, and I got two hits in the 
other two games, too. But I'll tell you, I had more 
pressure on me than all the other kids in Schenec- 
tady; I felt it, man, like I felt like a stranger with 
all those white faces around. The crowd was the 
biggest crowd I had ever seen in my life, and all 
the faces were white; nobody told me, ‘Hey, War- 
ren, you're the first black kid we’ve ever had in 
this thing,’ and it never really crossed my mind. If 
they told me, it probably would have been worse 
for me; I mean, I was scared enough as it was. But 
Mike, he used to put his arm around me before I 
went to bat, and he used to say, ‘Relax, relax, pre- 
tend you're in batting practice, and that helped 
pull me through. 

“When we got home, I was really surprised by 
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all the people who came out to see us; I remember 
the ride on the fire truck to City Hall, and I re- 
member the mayor shaking our hands, and I re- 
member all the relatives of mine and all the 
friends of my mother’s and my father’s who 
showed up to greet me; heck, they were the only 
black faces in the crowd that day. After that, I re- 
member this black fellow in town, Charlie Esmoke, 
he threw a banquet for me; a lot of black folks 
showed up, and it was real nice. If I remember, he 
said the banquet was to honor ‘the greatest twelve- 
year-old black athlete in the world, and that was 
me. It said that on the program: Pete Fennicks, 
the best twelve-year-old black athlete in the world. 
But it was all really bullshit; I knew it back then. 
You know, like my friends who were my friends 
before Little League, they still were my friends af- 
ter Little League; we all hung together like this 
world championship thing never happened. I went 
to all the banquets, collected all the loot, then I 
went out and played with black kids in the street 
like nothing was going on. You know, I got the 
key to the city from the mayor at City Hall; you 
know how many doors that key opened in twenty 
years? None. Not a single stinkin’ door. How’s 
that? 

“After I got out of Little League, my life didn’t 
change a bit. My mother, she still worked all the 
time, and my father, he still worked all the time, 
and we still didn’t have nothin’. My mother and 
my father used to say to us, ‘Look, you gotta do 
without.’ It was the family motto. 

“I played baseball at Linton for two years, and I 
didn’t do too bad; but I didn’t like high school. 
Like, you know, a lot of kids in that school had 
money, and, me, hell, I didn’t have anything. 
These kids were making plans to go to college and 
all that, and I knew I would never go to college; I 
knew that back in grade school. Nobody in my 
family had ever gone to college, and where was 
my father going to get the money to send me to 
college? You gotta do without, right? My grades 
stunk. I dreamed about playing pro baseball, sure, 
but I was so skinny people would say, ‘Hey, you'll 
never make it until you put some weight on.’ I was 
really mixed up; like, you know, what the hell’s 
the difference how much you weigh if you can 
play ball? When I was in high school, I was going 
with this girl, she was white, and we were thinking, 
hey, we're gonna get married someday. So all I 
thought about was getting a job; I figured if you’re 
gonna get married, you gotta have some bread. 

“My first job was a counselor for the Schenec- 
tady Boys’ Club camp. Then I got a job in a 
women’s clothing store downtown, Lerner’s; I was 
a porter. Then I went to work at the Navy Depot, 
in Scotia, as a laborer. Then I went to work in the 
G.E. I learned how to be a machinist, and that’s 
where I am now. Been there five years; I work the 
second shift, from three-thirty to midnight. Most 
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money I ever earned in a year was six thousand 
dollars; that was at the Navy Depot; I used to 
move these piles of copper and wire and lead and 
zinc and graphite from one place to another; they 
paid bonus money, and that’s how I got the six 
thousand. But it was slave work; that’s why I left. 
Now, at the G.E., I gotta work overtime and week- 
ends to make six thousand dollars. But I don’t 
bother doing it. Why should I? You work your ass 
off, and the government comes along and takes all 
your money. Hell with that. 

“So now I’m thirty-one years old, I’ve got three 
little girls; my wife and I are divorced; I’m living 
with my mother in her place, and I ain’t got no 
hopes at all for the future. Pm trapped, man; I 
don’t want to stay like this, working at the G.E. all 
my life. 

“There’s got to be something better. But I 
don’t know what. So I work all night, and then I 
go and get a couple beers with the guys, and then 
I go home and sleep; then I get up and watch 
some television and go back to work again. That’s 
my life; sometimes I think I'd like to get out of 
Schenectady, but where am I gonna go? Sure, I'd 
like to get a fresh start, but what can I do? I’m 
gonna walk in some place and say, ‘Hey, I’m Pete 
Fennicks, and I played right field on the world 
championship Little League team of 1954, and 
now I want a good job with good money’? You 
know what they'll do? They'll call some white dude 
with a butterfly net, and they'll say, ‘Hey, get this 
cat outa here, he’s crazy.’ 

“You know, if I had one wish in life, Pd wish 
that I was twelve years old again, playin’ Little 
League.” 


4. THE VICTIM: ERNIE LOTANO 


“Now, some good things happened to me, like 
winning the world championship; oh, how I loved 
that period of my life, right after we won it, com- 
ing back to Schenectady as heroes, going to ban- 
quets, receiving gifts, the key to the city, and all 
that. I loved the adulation. Let’s face it, how many 
kids are heroes in their hometowns when they’re 
twelve years old? All right; so winning the world 
championship was good, and I have fond memo- 
ries of it, but I also have some scars from those 
years in Little League, and those scars are still 
with me today, and it’s twenty years later, and I’m 
an adult. We won that world championship be- 
cause we were good, yeah, but we won it because 
we had Mike Maietta for a manager, too. Now, 
look, Mike was probably the best manager in the 
history of Little League baseball up to that point; 
hell, after we won, people were copying Mike’s tac- 
tics for years. The secret was that Mike had played 
pro ball himself and he taught us every trick in 
the book. We were like twelve-year-old pros when 
we won that title, that’s what he did to us. 
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“Take something as simple as running the bases. 
Mike taught us to run to first base and touch the 
bag with our left foot; now, when you think about 
it, most kids, and most big-leaguers, for that mat- 
ter, still go across first base with their right foot 
because that’s the natural thing to do. But Mike 
told us that we would pick up a step if we used 
our left foot because, while we were touching the 
bag with our left foot, the right leg was coming 
around to get us started toward second base. It 
was a little thing, but it gave us confidence, made 
us think that we had the edge, and we ran the 
bases like we owned them; a guy hits a single to 
right, comes around first in a hurry, the right 
fielder looks up and he gets intimidated, and he 
makes a wild throw to second, and maybe we get 
a guy to third base after a routine single. Mike’s 
method was to make us so good that we'd in- 
timidate the other teams; he said that we had to 
start beating the other team from the very first 
man up, from the very first pitch. He said we had 
to shake the other team up, scare ’em, rattle ’em. 

“But there were some other things that hap- 
pened that year that were not so happy for me. 
First, let me say this: ever since I can remember, I 
was the biggest kid on the block, you see, the big- 
gest kid in school, and all of that. All my life, my 
mother and my father and my teachers had been 
telling me, ‘Now, look, Ernie, you’re bigger than 
the rest of the kids, so don’t get rough with them 
because you’re liable to hurt one of them.’ So all 
my life, I was like a happy giant, you know, laugh- 
ing off the little kids’ taunts, looking the other 
way, turning the other cheek, all of that. I never 
got mad. I don’t think I had any meanness in my 
system to begin with; I never wanted to beat up 
other kids or be the king of the jungle or anything 
like that. But after I made the Little League all-star 
team, I started hearing things like ‘Ernie, you're not 
mean enough’ and ‘Ernie, you're just a big, over- 
grown baby.’ Well, you can’t imagine how that 
haunted me all the way from Little League to high 
school to college. 

“But I don’t think Mike cared about our feelings 
or about what effect all of this would have on us 
when we grew up. All he cared about was Wil- 
liamsport and winning the world championship. 
When we finally got to that Little League World 
Series in 1954, there was no doubt in our minds 
that we would win it. I remember the first game; 
we were playing Lakeland, Florida. Boog Powell 
was going to be the starting pitcher for Lakeland; 
I remember sitting in the dugout watching him 
warm up. ‘Hell, I said to myself, ‘the kid’s throw- 
ing rainbows’—slow, arcing pitches that barely 
reached the catcher. Now, Powell was as big as I 
was, and I said to myself, “God, he must just warm 
up that way; that surely can’t be the way he 
pitches.” We were used to fast balls on the corners 
and breaking curve balls in Schenectady, and I 


couldn’t believe that any team making it to the 
World Series would have a pitcher throwing that 
soft, arc stuff, especially if the pitcher was as big 
as Boog Powell was. Well, sure enough, the game 
started, and Powell comes in with this soft, arc 
stuff; Pm the clean-up hitter, and I drilled one off 
the fence in left field and drove in the first run of 
the game. We bombed Powell that day; the final 
score was 17 to 0. Imagine that? 17 to0.... 

“Now, here’s Boog Powell twenty years later, 
playing with the Baltimore Orioles, making a hun- 
dred thousand a year; and right here, here’s Ernie 
Lotano twenty years later, and if you ask me to 
describe myself today, Pd have to say that I’m a 
failure as far as sports are concerned.” 


After three seasons as a basketball star at Mount 
Pleasant High School in Schenectady, Ernie Lo- 
tano said, he received a basketball scholarship to 
Syracuse University. 

“I got to Syracuse, and my roommate was Billy 
Connors, my teammate from the world champion- 
ship Little League team. There was a lot of com- 
petition between Connors and me to see who 
would do better, but when the freshman season 
ended, I'd say that we were about even. We both 
had pretty good years, and we both figured to do a 
lot of playing with the varsity as sophomores. 

“One day, this kid, Don DeLuca, calls Connors 
from Schenectady; he says, ‘Why don’t you and 
Ernie come home for a couple days and play with 
us in the YMCA Easter basketball tournament?’ 
Those YMCA Easter tournaments were very big in 
Schenectady at the time. Dick Sauers, the Albany 
State coach, was going to coach the team in the 
YMCA tournament, DeLuca said, and we should 
mop up. So Connors talks to me, and I said, all 
right, since guys have been playing in those tour- 
naments for years and nothing ever happened to 
them, and we both asked a teammate of ours, Lo- 
ren James, to join us. He says OK, so we got into 
James’s car and we drove to Schenectady. Nobody 
paid us anything; all we ever got out of the deal 
was a steak dinner at Don DeLuca’s house. The 
YMCA welcomed us with open arms; we would 
draw people to the tournament. We wanted to 
show our stuff in Schenectady again, anyway, Con- 
nors and me, and we wanted some newspaper rec- 
ognition after a four-nineteen season. Well, we 
blew everybody out; the team won the tournament, 
we got our trophies, and the newspapers gave us 
good write-ups. We were happy. But driving back 
to Syracuse a couple of days later, the thought 
crossed our minds for the first time that maybe we 
had done something wrong and that maybe we'd 
be in trouble for it. 

“Sure enough, a couple of weeks later, I’m going 
to class, and somebody tells me to report to the 
athletic director’s office. I run into Connors on the 
way in, and he’s joking, saying, ‘Oh-oh, we're in 
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trouble, man.’ But now I’m getting scared, and I’m 
thinking about my father back home in Schenec- 
tady, who took a job on the second shift at the 
G.E. plant so that he could send me five dollars a 
week for spending money. Lew Andreas, the ath- 
letic director, was waiting for us; so was Marc Gu- 
ley, the coach. They were upset. They said you 
guys broke the rule, you played in outside com- 
petition, and now you gotta go. Just like that. Con- 
nors, James, and me had lost our scholarships. 
“That summer, Billy Connors signed a contract 
with the Chicago Cubs; Loren James enrolled at 
Creighton, and I enrolled at Albany State. I re- 
member going home and looking at the two 
trophies I won in that YMCA tournament—they 
were on my bedroom shelf. I remember thinking 
that instead of a ten-thousand-dollar scholarship, | 
got two trophies that cost me five thousand dollars 
each. I threw them both into the garbage can.” 


5. THE MANAGER: MIKE MAIETTA 


“In 1951 I became the manager; I won the dis- 
trict title that year, and I went to the state tourna- 
ment over in Corning, New York. That’s when I 
learned my first real lesson about Little League; I 
learned that a lot of guys in Little League will do 
anything to win. When I got to Corning, I was 
working the kids out, just before the game, and 
this district representative comes over to me and 
he says, ‘I gotta check your bats.’ I said, ‘What 
for?’ He said, ‘Gotta make sure they meet regu- 
lations.’ I said, ‘OK, go ahead; we’ve been using 
the same bats all year.” The guy comes back a 
couple minutes later, and he said to me, ‘The bats 
are out; they're no good.’ I said, ‘What? What are 
you talking about? They're regular Little League 
bats. We’ve been using them all year. They’ve al- 
ready been approved for tournament play.’ He 
said, ‘Sorry, rules are rules.’ I had this one bat, this 
broken bat I had put together with black tape; I 
used it to hit fungoes to the kids before games. 
The guy looked at it, and he said, ‘Yeah, it’s OK.’ 
Imagine that? He said all the good bats were no 
good, and the broken fungo bat was OK. So all 
my kids used the same bat, the broken bat with 
the black tape on it, and we lost. The kids were 
upset; they knew that something was wrong. They 
got psyched out. It was a helluva team I had, too. 

“OK, so the next year I get to the regionals and 
Pm playing a team from Montreal. Now, I used to 
tell my kids that they had to be gentlemen, that 
they had to be polite, no roughhouse stuff, you un- 
derstand? So we're playing this team from Mon- 
treal, and the manager obviously has told the kids 
to wipe us out, physically, you know; they’re run- 
ning into my first-baseman and taking out my sec- 
ond-baseman, and barreling over my catcher; their 
pitcher is throwing at my kids’ heads. Oh, well, 
wow, I said to myself, my kids are intimidated; 
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they were. The Canadian kids scared them half to 
death; it was the first time that any of my kids 
had seen the bad part of baseball. They thought 
you won games by outplaying the other teams; 
they didn’t know you could win games by scaring 
the other teams half to death. That was another 
good team I had, ’52; we lost that game, too. I 
learned another lesson there: if you’re gonna win 
in Little League tournaments, you gotta have 
tough kids, fighters, rough-and-ready kids who 
aren’t going to take any bullshit. I didn’t start out 
thinking that way, but after two years in tourna- 
ments, that was my opinion. 

“In °53 I made it to the Little League World Se- 
ries; I made it to the final game, and I lost 1 to 0 
to Birmingham, Alabama. I had two runs called 
back on me in the first inning; they said my kids 
left the bases too early; it cost us the game. I said 
right then and there, ‘We’ll be back next year.’ 
The nucleus of the 54 team had been in Williams- 
port the year before. All I had to do, when °54 
rolled around, was to fill in the spots around them; 
I had to get kids who were tough, who knew how 
to play baseball. It wasn’t hard; we had so many 
kids playing in the league then that I could have 
taken any one of twenty or thirty kids and put 
them in the all-star team.” 

“What do you remember about the 1954 experi- 
ence?” I asked. 

“Well, I remember right away telling myself that 
I had to be tougher than the kids were, or else I 
was licked. If they saw a soft spot in me, the 
whole thing was over, you understand? I had to 
make the kids hate me. I knew that if they hated 
me and got mad at me, they would go out there 
and take it out on the other teams, get all their an- 
ger out on the ball field. I told them at the very 
first all-star team meeting, ‘From this day on, 
you're going to be treated like men and not boys. 
I'll expect you to act like men.’ | remember the 
case of Masucci: I knew he had tremendous power 
for a twelve-year-old kid, but he wasn’t hitting 
home runs the way I thought he should be; I told 
him, ‘You're afraid, you’re afraid to dig in there 
and swing with everything you’ve got.’ That did it, 
right away; he got mad as hell that I said he was 
afraid, and then he started digging in and wal- 
loping the ball all over the place. He was my best 
power hitter from then on. I worked each kid at 
two, three positions; I wanted versatility instead of 
excellence at one position. That way if somebody 
got hurt I had somebody ready to take his place. 

“When we got to Williamsport, I used this guy 
Lou Seitz, he’s now a big shot at Springfield Col- 
lege, to pitch batting practice. I knew the kids 
would get confidence when they started hitting this 
guy’s pitches: I wanted them to feel that they 
could hit any Little League pitcher alive. After fac- 
ing some adult who was firing at full speed, that’s 
exactly what happened; these kids, they got to 
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Williamsport with this fantastic attitude that no- 
body in the world could beat them, not even the 
New York Yankees. 

“The semifinals, we played this team from Ma- 
sontown, in Pennsylvania; we had a tough time, 
but we won. The Pennsylvania team wasn’t that 
good; I think maybe we had a little letdown after 
winning so easy against Florida. That set us up for 
the final, against Colton, California; I remember 
that California team came to Williamsport in this 
chartered train, with a big sign on it, ‘Colton, Cali- 
fornia—World Champions of Little League Base- 
ball? That ticked me off; I thought those Califor- 
nia kids were real cocky—but, hey, they had a 
helluva team; they were seeded number one right 
away. The day before we played Colton, they had 
this field day in Williamsport; I told my kids not 
to go, to stay around the college. I didn’t want any 
of them getting hurt. The Colton kids went, and, 
sure enough, Kenny Hubbs, one of their best play- 
ers, breaks his toe. That night, a couple of my kids 
came over to me and they said, “You were right, 
Mike. We’re glad we didn’t go, we might have got- 
ten hurt.’ The kids understood; they were there to 
play baseball, not be in sack races. I had my kids 
resting, taking naps in the afternoon, eating good; 
the only time I let them go out was when we went 
to the ball park to play a game. It was the same 
psychology I used in practice back in Schenectady; 
we would play a game on Saturday, and the kids 
would say, ‘When’s practice start tomorrow, Mike?’ 
I said, ‘No practice tomorrow; no practice until 
Tuesday.’ The kids would say, ‘Aw, geez.’ But 
when they got to practice on Tuesday, they were 
ready to play ball; they had fire in their eyes. I felt 
you had to conserve their energy; you had to know 
when to turn them on and when to turn them off. 
When we got to the field to play Colton, my kids 
had fire in their eyes again. We had Colton down, 
5 to 0, in no time. 

“You know,” Maietta said, “people always asked 
me about my best team. I always said, “Hell, the 
°54 team won the world championship.” But I 
really think the °53 team had more talent. It’s 
funny, but you have those kids for a summer or 
two, you accomplish something with them, and 
then they grow up and you never hear from them 
again. But that’s life. I guess. I told the kids in °54, 
on the way back from Williamsport, “You are the 
world champions; I hope you represent yourselves 
in future years as well as you have represented 
yourselves in this World Series.’ But I don’t know 
if they have or not; sometimes, when I go through 
the scrapbooks, I wonder what’s happened to these 
kids, I really do. I remember them all to this day, 
every single one of them; I can tell you who wet 
his pants at night, who was homesick for his 
mother, who liked eggs for breakfast and who 
liked pancakes. Thats how well I knew them: at 
twelve years old. Now I don’t know them at all.” O 





“Howto get to <Nova’Scotia 
in spite of everything 


In most cases, Nova Scotia is a lot closer than you 
think. And we've got gas to fuel up your car when you 
arrive here and wherever you travel in our province. 

Or how about taking a plane so you'll have more 
vacation time to enjoy? There are direct, non-stop, daily 
flights from New York and Boston. (Don't forget to have a 
rented car waiting for you at the airport.) 

You might even think about floating your car to Nova 
Scotia. Yes, floating your car! 

You have a choice of three, large and modern 
car-ferries for the relaxing trip. For your enjoyment on 
board each ferry there's a fine restaurant and bar, a 
duty-free shop and a casino. 

The car-ferry “Bluenose” sails daily in the summer from 
Bar Harbor, Maine to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. “Prince of 
Fundy” and “Bolero” also sail daily from Portland, Maine 
to Yarmouth. 

Now that you know there are different and interesting 
ways to get to Nova Scotia, you might be asking yourself 
why Nova Scotia is worth getting to. 

The fact is, Nova Scotia is worth getting to if all you 
wanted to do was look around. 

You could wander through the antiquity of Annapolis 
Royal and escape through the centuries at the Port Royal 
Habitation, a perfect recreation of the oldest white 
settlement in North America north of Florida. At 
Louisbourg explore the reconstructed fortress. 

And Nova Scotia has history you can drive through as 
well as walk through. Try the Evangeline Country of the 
Annapolis Valley, the famous South Shore Lighthouse 
Route, the Eastern Shore Marine Drive, the spectacular 
Cabot Trail and our Sunrise Trail boasts some of the 
best beaches in Nova Scotia. 
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If you want to swim, scuba dive, sail or deep sea fish, 
Nova Scotia has nearly 5,000 miles of picturesque, 
indented coastline with more quaint harbours than you'll 
ever be able to count. 

There are acres of secluded park lands with hiking 
trails, more championship-calibre golf courses than you'll 
be able to challenge in one stay. There are horses to ride 
and boats to rent. 

You'll find the shopping interesting, the resorts and 
hotels very accommodating, the dining rewarding and the 
evening entertainment exciting. 

But then again, just about all of Nova Scotia is a must. 

So why not start making plans to get here? 

We're certain you'll have the kind of vacation which will 
make you want to come back again and again. 


For more information on Nova Scotia vaca- 
tions, write Nova Scotia Information Offices: 
616 Forest Ave., Portland, Me. 04101. 
Telephone 1-800-341-6709 (Toll free in 
New England except Maine.) In Maine 
772-6131/630 Fifth Avenue, Suite 3115, 
New York, NY. 10020. Area Code 
212-581-2420/P.0. Box 130, Halifax, N.S. 


x Nova Scotia 


COULDN'T YOU USE A LITTLE NOW? 





The rest of your investments should do this well. 


You are looking at a big investment. A Steinway grand. 

It took a year to build. 

And time is money. 

It should be reassuring, then, to know that the money you invest in it is safer than 
in any other piano. 

Ask around and you will discover that a used Steinway commands a premium (when 
you can find one). Dig deeper and you'll find that while some buyers will pay a premium for the 
Steinway® name, most of them are buying more enduring values: richness and sensitivity, beauty 
and brilliance that are unequalled outside the house of Steinway. 

Ultimately you will discover that the instrument which gives you greatest pride and 
satisfaction also turns out to be your best long-term investment. So, go ahead. Buy your Steinway. 

For once in your life, have your cake and eat it too. 

For more information please write to John H. Steinway, 109 West 57th Street, New York 10019. 


Steinway & Sons 
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IN THE BEHOLDER’S EYE 


SALT SELLER: The Writings of Mar- 
cel Duchamp 

edited by Michel Sanouillet; trans- 
lated by Elmer Peterson 

Oxford University Press, $10.95 


MARCEL DUCHAMP 

edited by Anne D’Harnoncourt and 
Kynaston McShine 

Museum of Modern Art, $25.00 


Marcel Duchamp, born in 1887, 
was the first modern visual artist to 
make giving up art an important 
episode in his career. After 1912, he 
gradually renounced the status he’d 
earned of a noted, if not influential, 
painter, and in the process he 
turned into an artistic prankster of 
prophetic sensibilities. 

Some artists and critics will argue 
that when he left painting he took 
art with him. Like many of his fa- 
mous contemporaries, Duchamp 
seems to have seen a historical im- 
portance in the fact that people of- 
ten respond more immediately to 
the social pressure of opinion than 
to what they themselves experience 
of art and life. He set out to an- 
nounce this discovery, in what later 
became known as the Dada spirit, 
by doing work whose meaning was 
clearly not visual but literary. His 
most celebrated ploy is that of the 
“ready-mades,” the commonplace 
manufactured objects he ironically 
elevated to the status of art just by 
signing them as he had formerly 
signed his paintings. These were 
Duchamp’s first comic work. That 
artists and public alike soon em- 
braced the “ready-made” objects as 


by Kenneth Baker 


art proved that people can be more 
responsive to things they are not 
conscious of seeing than to things 
they are conscious of seeing. 
Duchamp was the first artist to 
announce the possibility of manipu- 
lation in the exclusively modern 
modes we associate with television 
advertising, and to embody a sensi- 
bility defended against it. The 
“ready-mades” and the secretive, 
sporadic works Duchamp executed, 
when he was not playing chess, be- 
tween 1923 and his death in 1968, 
anticipate less the art of our time 
than the character of the time itself. 
By many accounts, Duchamp’s ca- 
reer took its extraordinary shape 
thanks to his acute sense of timing 
and of his own historical moment. 
H. P. Roché said that his best work 
was his use of time. Duchamp wrote 
of how the rightness of his “ready- 
mades” depended upon the proper 
timing of their inscription, “like a 
speech delivered on no matter what 
occasion, but at such and such an 
hour.” Many years later he referred 
to “the danger of repeating indis- 
criminately this form of expression,” 
and to his decision “to limit the 
production of ‘ready-mades’ to a 
small number yearly.” The “ready- 
mades” parody a situation in which 
words and their definitions become 
disconnected, in which people could 
learn to call anything art and 
project onto it whatever feelings and 
values one is supposed to learn 
from the experience of art. This 
manner of playing free with defini- 
tion is something we have learned 


to associate with tyrannical person- 
alities and totalitarian regimes. As if 
he somehow intuited the future, 
Duchamp from the start preferred 
to be in control of ambiguity, 
through irony, rather than risk 
being victimized by it. 

Duchamp was the Groucho Marx 
of twentieth-century art. And just as 
Groucho had his agents and alter 
egos in his brothers (even when 
they played strangers), so did Du- 
champ concoct Rrose Sélavy, the 
true subject of Man Ray’s portrait 
of Duchamp in drag. (Sanouillet 
and Peterson interpret the name as 
“Eros, c’est la vie,” and “arroser la 
vie,” that is, “drink it up—celebrate 
life.”) With Rrose, Duchamp put 
another layer of irony between him- 
self and his works and statements. 

Duchamp took up painting, it 
seemed, inevitably. He had two 
older brothers, Jacques Villon nd 
Raymond Duchamp-Villon, who be- 
came artists. Their father, who was 
a notary in Blainville, Normandy, 
compelled the older brothers to 
change their names because he dis- 
approved of the profession. Marcel 
followed his brothers to Paris and 
learned to paint in a facile but un- 
distinguished Post-impressionist man- 
ner. By 1911, he had begun to ab- 
sorb the impact of Cubism, which, 
as contemporaries affirm, was con- 
siderable. But instead of merely 
learning the Cubist formula, Du- 
champ became interested in ma- 
chine forms and in the representa- 
tion of movement in the static terms 
of painting. He developed a pecu- 
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| “For anyone who really wants to 
| understand Italy,” writes Ann Cor- 

nelisen, author of the classic Torre- 
| greca, “Perer Nicnors’ ITALIA 


| ITALIA is the book.” C. P. Snow 
| agrees: “Mr. Peter Nichols has been 


for 15 years the Rome correspondent 
of the [London] Times. He has pene- 
| trated right inside—or has just let 
| himself accept—the detail and com- 
| plexity of Italian life.” And Michael 
| Foot adds: “Everybody who truly 
loves Italy is ready for endless talk 
| about the loved one; so Peter Nichols 
. and lets 


loose a fine flood of . . . knowledge 


23 | about the Italy of today and yester- 


| day.” 


So much for the critics. Now let’s 
| tell you how we feel. We think it’s, 
quite simply, the best general book 
on Italy that we’ve read and as good 
as any general book on any other 
country. That puts it in a class with 
the works of D. W. Brogan and Janet 
-Flanner and Anthony Sampson. If 
| you are seeking some insight into the 
_ Italian character, into the regions 
| and diversities of Italian life, and 
into the sybilline mysteries of Italian 
politics and economics, this is your 
book. It reflects deep research, an in- 
| timate and loving knowledge of the 
| country, and a style that suits the 
| subject as perfectly as prosciutto suits 


| melone. 


ITALIA ITALIA 


by Peter Nichols 
$8.95 at your bookstore 


LITTLE, BROWN 
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which aesthetics seems to give way 
to prosthetics. The three versions of 
Nude Descending a Staircase, one of 
which attracted a lot of attention at 
the 1913 Armory show in New 
York, are the most famous exam- 
ples of this style. Some of the mech- 
anomorphic pictures are quite beau- 
tiful, such as the Bride of 1912, with 
its fleshy pinks; it is a parody not of 
eroticism but of the sexual aspect 
of human anatomy as a whole, the 
aspect we can’t help responding to 
whether we like it or not. 

Late in 1912 Duchamp decided 
that painting was too “retinal,” too 
committed to strictly visual matter 
to involve the mind. And soon 
thereafter, he began to conceive that 
cryptic, monumental painting on 
glass, The Bride Stripped Bare by 
Her Bachelors, Even. (About half of 
Salt Seller consists of the jottings 
and sketches Duchamp did in refer- 
ence to The Bride Stripped Bare 
which he kept for years in a green 
box that itself achieved a sort of 
mythic status in the history of mod- 
ern art.) This work, sometimes re- 
ferred to as Large Glass, Duchamp 
abandoned in a state of “definitive 
incompletion” in 1923, yet it contin- 
ues to be the focus of many dubious 
interpretations. 

The Duchamp catalogue contains 
two essays devoted entirely to the 
piece, one of which, by Arturo 
Schwarz, claims for it many signifi- 
cations and themes. It did certainly 
announce one startling fact, namely, 
that the meaning of things, even of 
works of art, is detachable from 
them, linguistically. On purely vi- 
sual grounds, the Large Glass is ut- 
terly inscrutable, though it is one of 
the disappointments of the current 
traveling Duchamp retrospective, for 
which D’Harnoncourt’s and Mc- 
Shine’s book is the catalogue, that it 
does not contain the original paint- 
ing. The original, broken while being 
transported years ago, is a permanent 
possession of the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, which owns many of 
Duchamp’s most important works 
and which with the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art co-organized the traveling 
show. What the Modern showed in- 
stead was a kind of actual-size trans- 
parency of the Glass ludicrously 
mounted in a metal frame. 

There is much to suggest that 
Duchamp gave up painting less be- 


liar imagery of “machine flesh,” in cause its static qu 






permit 
the representation of movement 
than because paintings inevitably 
misrepresent themselves as autono- 
mous, independent of the spectator. 
For what began in Duchamp’s work 
as the description of movement 
through static means was to develop 
in his later activities into a form of 
signification that remains am- 
biguous, unresolved, and whose very 
instability shows up our impulse to 
be done with change, surprise, and 
invention, in short, with experience 
or life itself. The trouble with paint- 
ing is that it belongs to a history 
that flows like lava while the time 
we live through seems to be acceler- 
ating. A painter’s work enters art 
history under a certain aspect and it 
may be decades, even centuries, be- 
fore people see it under a radically 
different aspect. 

For Duchamp and a great many 
of his contemporaries, World War I 
was an apocalyptic event; it de- 
stroyed the old world which had 
had a dizzying climax in la belle 
époque only a decade or two before. 
As Charles Péguy expressed it in 
1913, “The world has changed less 
since Jesus Christ than it has in the 
last thirty years.” The Cubists had 
begun to dismantle the conventions 
of picture-making, but they still did 
this by making pictures. And what 
use are pictures when the world is 
changing much faster than our way 
of understanding those pictures? In 
his notes accompanying the Large 
Glass, Duchamp wrote, “Use ‘delay’ 
instead of picture or painting,” as a 
subtitle for the work. It is not clear 
to me what he intends by the word, 
but it does carry the implication 
that a picture somehow slows us 
down. 

Fortunately, Apollinaire said it 
first: Duchamp is the artist capable 
of reconciling art and life. Duchamp 
seems to have intuited that art and 
society would be reconciled, or that 
it really didn’t mean anything that 
they weren’t, so long as art took the 
form of conventional objects like 
paintings. Perhaps he also under- 
stood that neither art nor society 
countenanced the waggish, perilous 
instability of life, because instability, 
impermanence, and unresolved am- 
biguity threaten social order and the 
terms of traditional artistic ambi- 
tion. During an interview William _ 
Seitz did with Duchamp in 1963, _ 
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Seitz asked: “Your kind of revolu- 
tionary activity apparently never 
was political. What adjective would 
you use to describe it? ‘Aesthetic’? 
‘Philosophical’?” Duchamp replied: 
“No, no. ‘Metaphysical’ if any. And 
even that is a dubious term. Any- 
thing is dubious. It’s pushing the 
idea of doubt of Descartes, you see, 
to a much further point than they 
ever did in the school of Cartesian- 
ism: doubt in myself, doubt in ev- 
erything. In the first place never be- 
lieving in truth . . . Consciousness 
is a formulation, a very gratuitous 
formulation of something, but noth- 
ing else. And I go farther by saying 
that words such as truth, art, ve- 
racity or anything are stupid in 
themselves. Of course it’s difficult to 
formulate, so I insist every word I’m 
telling you now is stupid and wrong.” 

It is no accident that Duchamp 
was the artist who showed us the 
importance in modern art of the 
possibility of fraudulence, that 
something might pass for art that 
really “isn’t.” Fraudulence can only 
be an issue in circumstances where 
people do not know or acknowledge 
the nature of their own responses to 
experience, that is, in circumstances 
where repression has become prob- 
lematic. When people consult a no- 
tion of how they should respond in 
the presence of art, rather than ex- 
press, even to themselves, their true 
experience, then a hoax in art be- 
comes possible; and professionals 
become necessary to oversee the ca- 
non of opinion, and to protect the 
consumer. 

The ready-mades, which have the 
meaning of fraud as one of their 
“themes,” anticipate a world like 
ours where art is marketed just like 
any other classy consumer product. 
The ready-mades were such com- 
monplace commercial items as a 
shovel, a bottle rack, a kitchen stool, 
and a bicycle wheel that Duchamp 
acquired, signed, and usually cap- 
tioned, thereby converting them into 
works of art. These objects, which 
have now been duplicated in small 
multiple editions selling at truly un- 
conscionable prices, were parodies 
of the art object reintegrated with 
life. Duchamp was acutely aware 
that there was no undoing history, 
no grafting of spontaneous expres- 
sion or appreciation onto a culture 
whose earmark is self-consciousness, 
Of the ready-mades, once we under- 
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is currently recognized as a journalist of 
perception, sagaciousness and unblemished 
reputation.” 
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stand them, we can no longer say 
either that they are or are not art. 
The arthood of a ready-made is en- 
tirely contingent upon our way of 
regarding it. (One of the entries in 
“Rrose Sélavy & Co.,” a collection 
of word games included in Salt 
Seller, translates, “Among our arti- 
cles of lazy hardware we recom- 
mend a faucet which stops dripping 
when nobody is listening to it.”) The 
irony that Duchamp may have been 
able to foresee is that the original 
ready-mades have re-emerged as con- 
sumer items of a different order. 
The staggering success of the con- 
sumer industry in recent years de- 
pends upon the fact that we can be 
responding to some manipulative 
advertising pitch without knowing it. 
Television has been immensely 
helpful to the industries that sup- 
port it by projecting a picture of the 
world that reinforces the repressive, 
narcissistic expectations people have 
of themselves and others. Du- 
champ’s doubt running amok is a 
kind of slapstick bromide for our 
vulnerability to manipulation. It 
may seem pointless to object to the 
moral implications of Duchamp’s 
work at a moment in the political 
life of America when doubt is run- 
ning amok, a moment which makes 
Duchamp seem more clairvoyant 
than ever. But his is an art that 
leaves all moral considerations aside 
except the single insistent point that 
what we see (as art) is intimately 
tied to what we do, whether we like 
it or not. The conclusion we can 
draw is that uncertainty and in- 
action are to be preferred to acting 
without knowing what moves you. 
The former possibility at least pro- 
vides for the conscious play of the 
mind so dear to Duchamp, and, 
evidently, to many of the artists 
who acknowledge his influence, such 
as Jasper Johns and Robert Morris. 
It is supremely ironic to see col- 
lected and presented as a public 
event the work of a man whose ma- 
jor project was the subversion of 
objectivity. The retrospective (which 
visits the Chicago Art Institute for its 
last showing from March 23 to May 
5) is itself a curious negation of 
Duchamp’s influence. The man who 
was too cagey even to be nihilistic, as 
were the other Dadaists, is here 
treated as though he were an object- 
maker. Yet it is doubtful that Du- 
champ would have objected to any of 


it. He thrived on contradictions. There 
is no better example of that than his 
authorizing the multiple editions of 
ready-mades. 

It is good to see all the paintings 
together, though it’s difficult to de- 
cide whether they could stand on 
their own outside the shadow of the 
later work. The prankish “mature” 
work, most of which is in replica 
anyway, has a documentary aspect 
about it, as if it were merely the 
evidence of crimes against high cul- 
ture, needing to be accompanied by 
a transcript of critical adjudication. 

The catalogue is an indispensable 
accompaniment to the show, and a 
valuable collection of essays in it- 
self. It brings to light many obscure 
but plausible iconographic source 
details, and yet, except perhaps for 
Octavio Paz’s long essay, “Marcel 
Duchamp, or The Castle of Purity,” 
it is the best introduction to Du- 
champ’s work I’ve seen. From the 
catalogue one can observe how 


prominently doubt figures in the ex- 
perience of Duchamp criticism. It is 
well to bear in mind the question: 
how much can you attribute to an 
artist whose work declares that all 
meaning is a matter of projection 
on the part of the spectator? 

My only complaint about the 
catalogue is its ever-changing typog- 
raphy. In what is probably supposed 
to hark back to the Dadaists’ use of 
ransom-note, jumbled type styles in 
posters and manifestos, the cata- 
logue was designed with each essay 
set in a different typeface and col- 
umn width. It doesn’t enhance the 
appearance, it’s no use as a mne- 
monic device, and it is a distraction. 

Salt Seller is an entertaining and 
essential companion to any serious 
study of Duchamp. It is also a 
beautifully produced book. But 
without some introduction to Du- 
champ’s themes and his peculiar 
wit, much of it will seem opaque; 
some of it is deliberate nonsense. 








GETTING REAL 
by Richard Todd 


What kind of a season has it 
been for novels? A season of silence 
for our certifiedly major writers. 
Gravity’s Rainbow has now been out 
long enough so that one’s guilt over 
those unread final two hundred 
pages begins to soften, takes its pro- 
portionate place next to similar feel- 
ings about Pamela and The Heart of 
Midlothian. This ought to be a good 
time to say something lofty about 
the state of American fiction. A 
long-standing critical principle: to 
judge the vitality of a cultural pe- 
. riod, study its minor works, and mi- 
nor works abound this spring. But I 
don’t know. Something—the diver- 
sity of the books, for one thing—ar- 
gues against generalization. What 
follows are notes on some pleasur- 
able, some interestingly irritating, 
some conceivably important novels 
that have recently appeared. 


Free at last 


The unnamed heroine of Lois 
Gould’s new novel, FINAL ANALYSIS 
(Random House, $5.95), is the sort 
of woman about whom a certain 


sort of man says: But why would 
you join a consciousness-raising 
group? She’s without a doubt the 
most interesting member of hers, 
since all the others have found 
monomoniacal crusades, such as 
promoting the sexual uses of ice 
cream scoops. Clearly a timely 
novel. It contemplates the lot of the 
liberated woman, in this case a hap- 
pily divorced free-lance writer and 
sometime staffer for Penchants 
magazine, who suffers a bit from 
the sexist society but more from 
what is called internalized oppres- 
sion. Is a masochist. Hates cosmetics 
but can’t go out without them. 
Can’t be the sexual aggressor. Can’t 
stop telling her former psychiatrist 
she loves him, despite his rebuffs, 
despite the fact that the first time 
he sleeps with her she wants to ask 
for a refund of the $9450 she’s 
spent in fees. She talks these prob- 
lems out in witty memos to the doc- 
tor (“Topic: Cunnilingus”) and in 
the end she’s learned a lesson about 
independence and self-esteem and 
the doctor has fallen in love with 
her. Amusing stuff, but pat and ro- 
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mantic: it glamorizes more than it 
Satirizes the plight in question. Its 
ideal reader is a girl from a small 
mining town out West who’d love to 
suffer the way they do back East. 


Captain Almost 


I remember buying a hard-cover 
copy of Bruce Jay Friedman’s first 
novel, Stern—an impulse purchase, 
made on the strength of the book’s 
first paragraph. Although its brittle 
style might seem in retrospect a bit 
facile, too easily imitable (Friedman 
went on to imitate it badly himself) 
something was there: a sense of the 
swallowed terror in an ordinary 
man’s ordinary life. Friedman’s new 
novel, ABOUT HARRY TOWNS 
(Knopf, $5.95), comes with the pub- 
lisher’s promise that Friedman has 
returned to the “moving and seri- 
ous” work with which he began his 
career. And so it seems, at times, in 
this account of the coming apart of 
a middle-aged screenwriter who is 
prosperous enough to support his 
estranged wife, a modest cocaine 
habit, an apartment that looks like 
an airport lounge, and affairs with 
abundant girls with “long straight 
fragrant hair.” 

The narrative voice of this book 
sticks close to the consciousness of 
Harry Towns, who, though melan- 
choly and self-judging, is not what 
you would call articulate, and the 
book depends on the irony of in- 
adequate statement. On the occa- 
sion of Towns’s leaving his wife for 
the second time: “It was amazing 
how much taking all his slacks af- 
fected him. When he had taken 
only half his slacks, he was more or 
less comfortable, but now that he 
had them all, his stomach fell a 
little.” There are episodes in which 
this spare method works, partic- 
ularly Towns’s pathetic effort to en- 
tertain his son while entertaining 
himself in Las Vegas; and his fail- 
ure to do what he intends for his 
parents (“He was Captain Almost”), 
who die within a few weeks of each 
other, or, as Towns puts it, “back to 
back.” But in the end you’re asked 
to invest more in Towns’s agonies 
than he seems to do himself. 


Depraved 


Cormac McCarthy’s CHILD OF 
Gop (Random House, $5.95) may 
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be as remarkable for what it avoids 
as for what it achieves, but it’s re- 
markable all the same. The word 
necrophilia has real referents in the 
world; no reason why it couldn’t be 
a subject for fiction, and so it is in 
this tale of Lester Ballard, a hermit 
in the Tennessee hills who special- 
izes in surprising lovers, murdering 
them, and making off with the fe- 
male corpse. McCarthy’s accom- 
plishment is not to account for this 
insanity—we learn almost nothing of 
Ballard’s past—nor to enter for very 
long the demented mind. Instead he 
composes a scene, in which it is 
possible to place horror without 
being gratuitously grotesque or—a 
worse possibility—inadvertently 
comic. He writes a lean prose alive 
to the natural world, speech, and to 
the tenuous civilization that fails to 
contain Lester Ballard. And he con- 
tinually suggests that the worst 
depravity is not inhuman, merely 
the far end of the continuum on 
which we live. A tour de force. But 
an arresting novel. 


Muddle 


Sue Kaufman’s FALLING BODIES 
(Doubleday, $7.95) reminds you of 
how much a novelist’s work can 
have in common with a bricklayer’s: 
the awful distance between the stuff 
in the hands—bricks, mortar, dia- 
logue, detail—and the idea of the 
edifice. Miss Kaufman works hard 
to render upper-middle-class Man- 
hattan life: lists and letters, private 
school scenes, mums at the play- 
ground, endless conversation in dia- 
lect from a Colombian maid. And 
she succeeds. By a third of the way 
through I’m there, but unsure why 
Pm there. Her gift is for comedy, 
with a special endowment for the 
description of pompous and some- 
what deranged husbands (as in 
Diary of a Mad Housewife). The 
current one, Harold Sohier, is a suc- 
cessful failure in publishing—salary, 
title, but no literary clout—an ag- 
gressive lover, and a hysterical hy- 
pochondriac, keeper of a notebook 
on potential diseases, most of which 
can be contracted by eating at less 
than first-rate restaurants. But the 
novel wants to be something more: 
in the person of Emma Sohier 
there’s an effort to mix comedy with 
a chronicle of a genuinely “rough 
year” and heavy questions about 
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her life. It comes to little, and as if 
she doubted the worth of the enter- 
prise, the author pitches the book 
into farce at the end. Too bad; I 
was all set to care. This is a mud- 
dled book by a writer with a good 
eye but not much, it seems, in mind 
this time around. 


OM 


Horse Badorties of William Kotz- 
winkle’s THE FAN MAN (Crown, 
$5.95; Avon, $2.45) moves from pad 
to pad (do we still use that word?— 
Horse Badorties does) on the Lower 
East Side, accumulating garbage—so 
much garbage that when he tries to 
make love to one of his “fifteen- 
year-old chicks” they can’t find a 
place to lie down. The garbage has 
a spiritual significance, works on the 
head of the janitor, for one thing. 
“He staggers, man, against the wall, 
thinking to himself, I’ve seen it all 
now. He is instantly illuminated, 
man. It’s part of my work as avatar 
of social consciousness. Once you 
have tried to clean up a Horse Ba- 
dorties pad, man, nothing ever trou- 
bles you again. You have had the 
Great Death, man.” What else 
about Horse Badorties? Has an in- 
terest in fans, all kinds, from the 
battery-operated model he sells to 
the giant machine in the basement 
of the Museum of Natural History. 
Is conductor of the Love Chorus, 
comprised of fifteen-year-old chicks. 
Deals in dope. Says “man” quite a 
bit. Extrapolating from a few pages, 
Pd guess the word “man” appears 
maybe three thousand times? Some 
days Badorties only says the word 
“dorky,” that being “dorky-day” for 
Horse Badorties. What to make of 
this? Luckily, an enthusiastic ex- 
egesis has just arrived in the mail, 
William Kennedy in The New Re- 
public. He says Badorties is a “saint 
of dreck and yecch, a holy man.” 
Pd gotten that, but had missed en- 
tirely the significance of the big fan 
in the museum, which sounds the 
“sacred note OM.” It goes: 
“BRAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA- 
AAAAAUUUUUUUUUUUUU- 
UUMMMMMMMMMMMMM- 
NNNNNNN.” And, Kennedy 
points out, “This is brahman as well 
as OM, or, as it is broken down, 
A-U-M, a trinity of syllables that 
embodies the creator, the preserver 
and the destroyer . . . the eternal, 


the temporal and the principle that 
mediates between them... .” He’s 
right, of course, and I feel like a 
fool for not having seen it. William 
Kotzwinkle has other celebrants, 
and is felt by many to be on a lead- 
ing edge of American fiction. For 
my part, I think this book is so cute 
it could hug itself. 


Uncertainty as a Principle 


Geoffrey Wolff has written a per- 
plexing novel in THE SIGHTSEER 
(Random House, $6.95), a medi- 
tation on the morality of the ob- 
server and the artist. Caleb Shar- 
row, roving film maker, lives off the 
proceeds of the tidy estate left by 
his father, whose death was the sub- 
ject of Sharrow’s first successful 
documentary, Death Watch. The ac- 
tual moment of dying had to be 
faked because the real thing was too 
comic: the old man sat bolt upright. 
Sharrow broods, muses, theorizes 
about the documentary approach to 
life. He is a devotee of the Uncer- 
tainty Principle, and explicates it at 
some length: it is impossible to 
know anything without altering 
what you know, but the movie man 
can use “Heisenberg’s principle to 
defeat uncertainty. He makes every- 
thing add up to an interesting sum.” 
Ah: art. This is Physics for Journal- 
ists, and fashionable stuff among 
those of us who are paid to watch 
our fellow men. The moral course 
of the book consists of Sharrow’s 
being taught the inadequacies of the 
principle. Part of the lesson comes 
from Sharrow’s twin brother, who 
(all too schematically) represents the 
humanitarian qualities Sharrow 
lacks, and part comes from an in- | 
creasingly bizarre set of events. 

Summary is unfair to the energy 
and intelligence and occasional hu- 
mor at work in this book, which has 
some wonderfully inventive mo- 
ments. But something goes awry. | 
Wolff and his hero are trapped in- | 
side a first-person narration that | 
can’t adequately accommodate 
moral education. He should have | 





had Sharrow study, along with his | 
Heisenberg, one of the lesser prin- | 
ciples of twentieth-century thought: | 
Yvor Winters’ Fallacy of Imitative | 
Form, which this novel exemplifies. | 


It’s a tale of narcissism narcis- 
sistically told. 
Footnote. The dust jacket copy | 
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remarks that the novel’s hero dem- 
onstrates “a loving lack of pity.” On 
the back of the dust jacket James 
Baldwin is quoted on Wolffs first 
novel, which he praises for its “lov- 
ing lack of pity.” On page 49 of the 
novel itself there appears a review 
of Caleb Sharrow’s film, in which 
the imaginary reviewer praises his 
“loving lack of pity.” Disregard all I 
said before. This novel is plainly 
about a loving lack of pity. 


Puzzlement and Terror 


Mercifully, John Hawkes’s writing 
has moved out of the clotted obscu- 
rity of his early novels toward a sort 
of clarity. Clarity of a sort: one 
doesn’t want to press the point too 
far. DEATH, SLEEP & THE TRAVELER 
(New Directions, $6.95) doesn’t have 
a graceless sentence in it, and it is 
full of luminous scenes, but I 
wouldn’t pretend to be wholly clear 
on its events, let alone their signifi- 
cance. Wouldn’t say for sure 
whether Allert, the Dutchman who 
is the book’s narrator, did or did 
not murder his lover Ariane when 
she was lost over the side of their 
cruise ship. (Allert says, “I am not 
guilty,” which is an ambiguous re- 
mark.) I am unsure whether Ariane 
presented herself to him with a 
goat’s skull covering her genitalia, 
or whether this was a fantasy. Is the 
island of imaginary goats itself 
imaginary? In reading this novel, 
you are well advised to heed the re- 
mark of Allert’s wife, Ursula, who 
asks, “How can you tell the differ- 
ence between your life and your 
dreams?” 

The forces of clarity and the 
forces of murk are the antagonists 
in the inner drama of Allert. He 
lusts after purity, sees with a paint- 
erly eye, drinks inordinate, symbolic 
amounts of cold, clean water. But 
his marriage to Ursula is a mire of 
ambiguous sensuality: “Uterine, 
ugly, odorous, earthen, vulval, con- 
volvulaceous, saline, mutable, seduc- 
tive—the words, the qualities kept is- 
suing without cessation from the 
round and beautiful sound of her 
name... .” And he is obsessed 
with guilt and with mystery: 
“Sooner or later the young child 
discovers that he cannot account for 
himself. As soon as he becomes in- 
explicable he becomes unreal. Im- 
mediately everything else becomes 


unreal as one might expect. The rest 
is puzzlement. Or terror.” 

A lovely quotation appends itself 
to John Hawkes’s public life now, 
from a review by Thomas McGuane 
of his last book in the New York 
Times Book Review. McGuane said 
that Hawkes is “feasibly, our best 
writer,” which means, I guess, we 
could make him our best writer if 
we tried. But no, I don’t think we 
can. At its best, Death, Sleep & The 
Traveler—stripped to a minimum of 
social detail, purposefully remote 
and ambiguous—is a gesture at es- 
sentiality, and its larger pomposities 
are lent an edge by sly wit. But a 
certain genuine pomposity remains, 
the arrogance of minimalism. 
Hawkes’s work seems to me too 
narrow, gamelike, self-protective to 
justify the formidable claims that 
are made for him. 


Reality Tripping 

Eleanor Bergstein’s first novel, 
ADVANCING PAUL NEWMAN (Viking, 
$7.95)—and what a swell title—might 
have been written to rebut those 
who argue that journalism has pre- 
empted for itself certain areas of ex- 
perience that used to belong to fic- 
tion. This novel—though it ranges 
back and forth over about a decade 
in the lives of two young women— 
focuses on the McCarthy campaign, 
one of the most heavily “covered” 
events in recent memory. The book 
is rich in evocative social history, 
delivered in offhand sentences such 
as, “Ila never said ‘killed in Viet- 
nam’—sounded like cheap sweaters 
with fuzz hanging off, lockets.” 

Social history is used in a curious 
and beguiling way—though “used” 
isn’t the right word at all. Public ex- 
perience is not background, but the 
medium of private life: although the 
novel doesn’t pretend to make a po- 
litical statement, moment after mo- 
ment in the emotional existence of 
its characters turns on the exact vi- 
brations of a year, a month, a week 
in the history of the sixties, on skirt 
lengths and McCarthy’s “snowy- 
hills” speech. You struggle toward a 
sense of the wholeness of the char- 
acters in this book; but that is what 
they are doing as well. What unites 
the two central figures, Ila and 
Kitsy, is mutual doubt of their own 
substance; they are in politics be- 
cause that is where the authenticity 
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“If you read only one book this 
year, let this be it."" John Barkham 


"fine, observant, despairing, joy- 
ous. . . . It would be a pity for any 
Thoreauvian, anyone imaginatively 
interested in nature and science 
generally,anyone moved by good 
modern writing, anyone with a sense 
of wonder to miss this early work 


by a brilliant private person." 
Alvin Beam 
x The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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In a crisis, most people spend a 
lot of time talking to God through 
prayer. Good idea. But maybe 
if some time had been spent 
listening, there might not have 
been a crisis in the first place! 

Meditation is listening to God— 
uniting one’s spirit with the 
Divine Principle and awakening 
the realization of one’s “Self” and 
its part in the cosmic scheme of 
things. Such “Self-realization” is 
the key to health, happiness, and 
spiritual understanding. 

Paramahansa Yogananda, foun- 
der of Self-Realization Fellowship, 
said, “Self-realization is the know- 
ing—in body, mind, and soul— 
that we are one with the omni- 
presence of God; that we do not 
have to pray thatit come to us; that 
we are not merely near it at all 
times, but that God’s omnipre- 
sence is our omnipresence; that 
we are just as much a part of Him 
now as we ever will be. All we have 
to do is improve our knowing? 

Self-Realization Fellowship 
teaches you how to “improve your 
knowing” through meditation; to 
achieve the wisdom necessary for 
successful living in today’s com- 
plicated world. 
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Los Angeles. Calif. 90065 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet “The 
Supreme Goal of Man” 
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is. Bright, emotionally acute, they 
have an eye for the absurdity of ad- 
vancing Paul Newman’s trips to 
shopping center rallies, but to be 
there is to be momentarily ahead of 
manufactured reality. 

The characters live brilliantly in 
stroboscopic flashes, but try to see 
them whole and they vanish before 
your eyes. Well, that’s “the point,” 
perhaps; but I wish the novel were 
able to transcend the problem it sets 
for itself, for I fear it too will eva- 
nesce sooner than it should. To read 
Advancing Paul Newman with per- 
fect sympathy and understanding 
you ought to remember the look of 
the lipstick marks on the cover of 
Goodbye, Columbus, still feel frissons 
at the mention of the Janice Wylie 
murder—after all, didn’t you live 
just a couple of blocks away?—and 
be at least able to identify Sam and 
Curtis and Jessica in the McCarthy 
campaign. Read now, with the 
decade just slipping from one’s own 
imaginative grasp, it stirs continual 
feelings of recognition, of rightness. A 
reader twenty years hence may find it 


just as baffling as Finnegans Wake. 
Reality is something of a taboo 
word in our culture, and “realistic” 
fiction is highly suspect. (At the 
start of these notes I promised not 
to subvert novels to a thesis, but a 
splinter of a generality works its 
way to the surface nonetheless.) We 
are highly conscious of multiple re- 
alities, mutable selves. Science, phi- 
losophy, pop culture, hallucinogens, 
Eastern religions, volatile politics, 
and the dominion of junk over the 
green world: all work in various 
ways to remind us that to speak of 
“reality” is to risk fatuity. So it’s 
important to say warily that I like 
the pluck of novelists who pass up 
epistemological riddling in favor of 
more traditional tasks. In my recent 
reading no one has done so with 
more adventuresome success than 
Eleanor Bergstein—has demon- 
strated, that is, that without sacri- 
ficing intelligence a novelist can still 
locate struggles for private reality in 
the place where they often occur, in 
the (let’s just use the phrase without 
undue embarrassment) real world. 
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by Joseph Kanon 


Francis Ford Coppola’s new film, 
The Conversation, isn’t about Water- 
gate but its timing is so lucky and 
on target that it touches that public 
nerve in a way no political “mes- 
sage” picture could. Its spools of 
surveillance tape seem to unwind 
off the covers of Time and News- 
week and its battery of sophisticated 
bugging devices practically footnotes 
the Senate hearings. Coppola 
started thinking about a wiretapping 
thriller as long ago as 1966 (a first 
draft of the screenplay was com- 
pleted in 1969), but the events that 
have overtaken it don’t diminish the 
material—they give it a special reso- 
nance. 

The Conversation is about a form 
of contemporary dementia: the self- 
fulfilling paranoia of men who tin- 
ker with gadgets and lives in the 
shadows of pulp fantasy. They con- 
sume privacy like a paper shred- 
der—crazies on ready alert, hooked 
on some mad eternal vigilance. It’s 


been a long time since the Bond 
pictures charmed the audience with 
flashy technological wonders. We’ve 
learned to be more suspicious now, 
and the technology in The Conversa- 
tion isn’t wonderful at all—it’s cold 
and complicated and overwhelming. 
Like the machines in 2001, the gad- 
gets here are more sophisticated 
than the men who use them, and 
they carry a nightmarish relentless- 
ness. They can turn against you at 
the flick of a switch and never let 
go. The characters in The Conversa- 
tion all operate in a system of be- 
trayal (a betrayal of the audience is 
built into the plot as well), but the 
tangled webs they weave are now 
electronic and more frightening. 
Coppola says he wanted to make a 
“modern horror film” and he has. 
The Conversation is, among other 
things, a murder story, but the hor- 
ror lies elsewhere, in the over-the- 
shoulder glances and whisperings of 
a world built of lies. 


The conversation itself takes place 
in San Francisco’s Union Square as 
a couple strolls past the mimes, jazz 
groups, and winos. Long-range 
recording devices (the kind that 
look like rifles) are picking up their 
talk from a department store roof 
and an office window (a third is 
planted inside a Christmas present), 
and since the conversation has the 
guarded banality of an illicit lovers’ 
meeting, it all looks like a scene 
from the messier side of the private 
eye business—the “divorce work” 
Raymond Chandler never allowed 
Marlowe to get mixed up in. 

Harry Caul (Gene Hackman), 
who monitors the operation from a 
parked van, has the rumpled-suit 
seediness of someone who blends 
into a crowd; he’s a professional 
creep. “I don’t care what they’re 
talking about,” he tells a bored as- 
sistant. “All I want is a nice fat 
recording.” He has pushed dis- 
interestedness to a compulsive way 
of life. Behind the three door locks 
and the alarm mechanism, his 
apartment is so impersonal that he 
seems to have erased his life, as if it 
were so much tape. He’s a stranger 
to his mistress, even lies to her 
about his age, opens her door “as if 
you’re going to catch me at some- 
thing.” The best self-protection is to 
have nothing left to protect. His 
employers are smooth corporate 
thugs with offices of smoked glass 
and plastic chairs. His colleagues 
swap old spy capers the way they 
would football plays. His assistant 
leafs through Security World maga- 
zine and looks forward to meeting a 
wiretapper from Detroit, “the one 
who told Chrysler that Cadillac was 
getting rid of its fins. It was a while 
ago, but it was a big thing at the 
time.” 

None of this is played for laughs, 
not even the national convention of 
“surveillance and security tech- 
nicians,” where stalls of shiny new 
spy equipment (Silent Knight Secu- 
rity Systems, Spectre Security Prod- 
ucts) are set up like some macabre 
trade fair in 1984. It’s too late to be 
satirical about this—the craziness 
has already surfaced in real life—so 
Coppola simply records the event, 
and the effect is suffocating, piled- 
up evidence of disturbance. 

The Conversation has a properly 
somber look about it, as if the 
frames were edged in shadows, and 
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it produces tension by implosion— 
the whole film seems to move in 
from the opening shots of the roof- 
top spies to an ever-narrowing circle 
of anxiety. The conversation is re- 
peated throughout the early part of 
the film as Harry eliminates extra- 
neous noise from the tapes, and al- 
though we get more information 
with each play, the effect is that of 
narrowing range, honing in on a 
target. “He’d kill us if he got the 
chance,” we finally hear the lover 
say, and the rest seems harmless 
smokescreen. Like the murder pho- 
tograph in Blow-Up, the conversa- 
tion endangers everybody. If Harry 
delivers the tape, he’s putting a gun 
in the husband’s hands. 

The Conversation is first a thriller, 
and Coppola never loses sight of 
ithe doesn’t sacrifice suspense for 
statement or linger on window- 
dressing effects. The plot twists and 
jolts with the relentless logic of a 
world turned inside out. “I’m not 
responsible. I’m in no way respon- 
sible,’ Harry tells a priest in the 
confessional, but his technician’s in- 
difference has snapped, and events 
seem to snatch the control buttons 
from his fingers. People follow him. 
A marginal trust is betrayed. When 
he talks unguardedly to a blond 
party girl, he’s being recorded as a 
practical joke. Everything is wired. 
Even his machines deceive—they 
record but can’t interpret, and a 
crime hinges on a single nuance of 
language. And because he can’t step 
beyond voyeurism to action, he vic- 
timizes himself: when he eavesdrops 
on the murder itself, he knows too 
much. “We’ll be listening to you,” a 
telephone voice says, with a promise 
of eternal surveillance. 


Coppola had such enormous suc- 
cess with The Godfather that The 
Conversation will seem a small pic- 
ture by comparison—the scope has 
been internalized, like space in a 
Kafka dream—but it has the same 
kind of narrative instinct and intelli- 
gence. It’s melodrama, but it’s not 
cheap and the mood it sets up and 
sustains flows off the screen. A final 
scene, with Harry tearing up his 
apartment to find the hidden bugs, 
isn’t believable in “real” terms but 
it’s so thematically right that we go 
with it to the point of abstraction. 
The tension Coppola builds up isn’t 
witty or amusing, as in, say, Hitch- 
cock, and it seems all the more in- 
tolerable because it’s so single- 
minded. There are no distractions, 
no side trips to open space or char- 
acters to identify with; it’s like 
being locked in the hopeless mania 
of a vendetta. This underlying vi- 
sion is so strong that it carries the 
rough spots when Coppola over- 
plays his hand: a dream sequence 
(which isn’t bad, but dream se- 
quences rarely do much good), 
some annoying blasts on the sound- 
track, and a corporate executive 
with a Doberman pinscher. There 
isn’t time to be bothered by off mo- 
ments; the film just buries them as 
it goes along. And what stays with 
us are not single moments or even 
sequences of plot, but some vague 
shapeless sense of unease, as if we 
were seeing not a ghoulish prophecy 
of the future, but an oblique, crazy 
fragment of today, Mission Impos- 
sible for real. 

Maximilian Schell’s The Pedes- 
trian is also concerned with respon- 
sibility and the guilt of distancing 
oneself from events, but it takes on 
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questions so large that one wonders 
how anyone could answer them. 
There’s something vigorous in this 
headlong approach, however—the 
sheer ambition of the film is inter- 
esting—and The Pedestrian has mo- 
ments of sensitivity and quiet 
beauty. Schell, who both wrote and 
directed the film (and plays a 
cameo role), got the idea from a re- 
port of a woman who survived a 
Nazi massacre. He wondered what 
would happen if the woman en- 
countered one of the soldiers on a 
tram in modern Germany. This 
scene, slightly altered, is still in the 
movie, but the focus of the story 
has shifted to the soldier, a now ag- 
ing German industrialist who has 
been a moral bystander in his own 
life. He refuses to confront his mis- 
tress when he suspects she’s hiding 
another lover, walks through his 
house like a favored guest in a ho- 
tel, comforts himself playing grand- 
father to his heir on museum excur- 
sions. Then the staff of tabloid 
reporters uncover his involvement in 
the massacre of a Greek village, 
track down the survivor as con- 
firmation, and expose him as a war 
criminal. His lawyer argues that as 
one of the architects of the eco- 
nomic miracle, his country owes 
him gratitude, not condemnation, 
but the old man himself no longer 
believes it—his life has been medi- 
ocre and it crumbles. 

The Pedestrian is an extremely 
personal movie: it’s stylish and oc- 
casionally arty and it looks as if it 
were made with a surplus of good in- 
tentions and conviction. Inevitably, it 
gets muddled when it tries to grab 
hold of something as complex and 
elusive as war guilt—one character 
says, “It’s not so simple anymore. Ei- 
ther we’re all equally guilty or 
equally innocent”—but its scenes of 
contemporary German life are often 
sharp and interesting. The film seems 
to move by set pieces, and some of 
these are extraordinary: a group of 
old ladies (including Elisabeth 
Bergner and Peggy Ashcroft) sitting 
around tea and cakes, the last 
naughty remnants of European gen- 
tility; a science museum with gleam- 
ing demonstration machines that 
crackle with electricity. The Pedes- 
trian won the Golden Globe Award 
in Hollywood this year for Best For- 
eign Picture; it’s not that, but it’s 
worth seeing. 


Finally, there’s Mame, a movie so 
terrible that it numbs the audience 
into a kind of stunned embarrass- 
ment. The only question it raises is 
how it ever got released. This isn’t 
the first time Hollywood has thrown 
$10 million down the drain, but 
surely somebody could have taken a 
look at the early rushes and called a 
halt before things got out of hand. 
This is the fifth round for Auntie 
Mame—following the book, the 


play, the movie, the musical—but 
the material still isn’t as tired as the 
people who flog it to death here. 
Mame has none of the redeeming 
qualities that often seep into the 
worst musicals: the choreography is 
tacky, the clothes silly and ugly, and 
the sets dull and uninspired. The 
performances (Lucille Ball, Bea Ar- 
thur, and numerous others) are gro- 
tesque. All in all, a shameless exer- 
cise and a sad one. 
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HITLER 
by Joachim C. Fest 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $15.00 


“In 1914,” writes Mr. Fest, “there 
had been only three republics 
alongside of seventeen monarchies 
in Europe. Four years later there 
were as many republics as monarch- 
ies . . . the democratic idea seemed 
beyond question.” But of the new 
democracies, the Weimar Republic 
was the most vulnerable. At the 
outset it had to put down the Marx- 
ist uprisings in Bavaria, the Ruhr, 
and in central Germany. When it 
became apparent that the Wilsonian 
principles were not to be extended 
to Germany, the Republic was 
blamed by the disillusioned war vet- 
erans; it was blamed for the hunger 
and mounting inflation, and for not 
forcibly putting down the Bolshevik 
outbreak. The stage was set, so Mr. 
Fest’s argument continues, for a 
demagogue, not of the officer class, 
who could rally the romantic, resis- 
tant, unpolitical country, and when 
Adolf Hitler found his voice and, as 
early as October 16, 1919, began to 
intoxicate large audiences, no one 
could stop him. The personal griev- 
ances, and the prejudices which had 
festered in him for thirty years, 
added magic to his oratory. 

Of Hitler’s fifty-six years, says the 
biographer, thirty were of dullness, 
twenty-six of suddenly electrified 
political life; but for the reader the 
formative period, so carefully docu- 
mented, is anything but dull. He 
was a loner, a bourgeois down to 
his heels; a romantic who imitated 
his hero Wagner in his anti-Semi- 


tism and vegetarianism; a pre- 
tentious artist who would not accept 
Vienna’s rejection of his drawings, 
and who found his consolation in 
visions of a master race put forward 
in the cheap pamphlets by the ec- 
centric Jörg Lanz von Liebenfels. 
The swastika, the “Aryans,” the 
“Jewish worldwide” conspiracy—and 
the belief that the mongrel Austro- 
Hungarian Empire should be servile 
to a purer Germany—were all em- 
bedded in Hitler’s thinking when he 
enlisted in a Bavarian regiment. 
World War I hardened him physi- 
cally; he was wounded, gassed, and 
twice decorated. Rootless, his par- 
ents dead, Hitler after the Armistice 
returned to the regimental barracks, 
where he helped to track down vet- 
erans who had gone over to the 
Bolsheviks. This brought him into 
the beer halls and when the mouth- 
ings infuriated him he sprang to his 
feet and vented his outrage in that 
lava of words which was to over- 
whelm Germany. 

What gives this monumental bi- 
ography its authority is the careful 
coordination of historical details and 
character analysis. Mr. Fest has an 
advantage that future writers will 
lack, in being able to quote from all 
levels of the Nazi movement, and 
these innumerable voices testify to 
the crises in Hitler’s rise. The failure 
of Hitler’s putsch before the guns of 
the police on November 9, 1923 
(“perhaps the greatest stroke of luck 
in my life”), is magnificent drama: 
Hitler dropped to the pavement as 
the man whose arm he was holding 
was killed, while Ludendorff at the 
head of the demonstration marched 
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Crucial changes 
in your life- 
can you make them? 


can you handle them? 
Once you’ve learned to 


shift gears, 
you can. 


We are constantly being 
told... by the media, by ther- 
apists, by our friends... that 
we must change, that we must 
adjust to changes imposed 
upon us, changes we never 
bargained for, unsettling 
changes in the world around 
us. But nobody has told us 
how to change. In SHIFTING 
GEARS, the O’Neills do just 
that. 


Like their famous book, Open 
Marriage, Shifting Gears of- 
fers you new, effective ways 
of recognizing, analyzing, and 
solving personal problems— 
in this instance, the problems 
that arise from making 
changes in your life or adjust- 
ing to changes around you. 


Shifting Gears shows you how 
to deal successfully with 
changes in yourself, in the 
people you love, in your job, 
and in the world. 


Shifting Gears tells how to 
grow through self-directed 
change. 


SHIFTING 


GEARS 


INACHANGING 
WORLD 
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NENA O'NEILL & 
GEORGE O'NEILL 


Authors of OPEN MARRIAGE 





Shifting Gears tells how to 
take a stand for yourself in 
the face of change. 


Shifting Gears tells you how to 
initiate changes that are good 
for you instead of merely re- 
sponding to random changes 
around you. 


Shifting Gears tells you how to 
achieve mutually constructive 
change in your relationships. 


Shifting Gears tells how to 
get your inner needs and your 
outer life in sync. 


Shifting Gears tells how to 
develop a life strategy that 
enables you to keep growing, 
expanding your horizons 
throughout your life, whether 
you are twenty or seventy. 


At all bookstores or direct from the publishers. $7.95 


© M. EVANS AND COMPANY, INC. 
216 East 49th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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unscathed through the volley. From 
that defeat came Hitler’s new 
ground rule: “revolution by per- 
mission of His Excellency the Presi- 
dent.” As a martyr in prison, he 
wrote Mein Kampf in three and a 
half months, and its insinuation that 
he was the prodigy the nation 
needed helped him force his way 
into the chancellorship. 

Thereafter he out-thought and 
outbluffed the democracies in 
France and England. To gain the 
loyalty of the general staff he liqui- 
dated Röhm and the roughnecks in 
the Storm Troops (SA); a treaty of 
nonaggression with Poland became 
a springboard for his conquest of 
that country; and when his profes- 
sional soldiers advocated the tradi- 
tional sweep through Belgium, Hit- 
ler insisted on the bolder offensive 
through the Ardennes, which had 
Marshal Pétain suing for peace in 
three weeks. But it was a costly vic- 
tory, for thereafter Hitler distrusted 
his generals and played his hunches, 
doubling the stakes again and again 
in his reckless, costly assault on 
Russia. Not until the grizzly days in 
the bunker at the close of his life 
does the gray-faced invalid, living 
on drugs and cake, with the last of 
his reason recapitulate his mistakes 
and his imagined betrayals. With 
the many horrors he perpetrated, 
which this book never minimizes, 
Hitler routed out the Junkers, but in 
the long run he undermined, one 
hopes, the war psychosis and 
strengthened the democratic spirit in 
a nation the United States gener- 
ously helped to revitalize—which 
was not what he had in mind for 
the Third Reich. 





NANCY ASTOR AND HER FRIENDS 
by Elizabeth Langhorne 
Praeger, $10.00 


Lucky perhaps that the Virginian, 
Nancy Astor, should have been the 
first woman to be elected to the 
British Parliament. That august 
body was not too happy to accept 
her, but she was to be a member 
for twenty-five years and by her 
spirit and resourcefulness she wore 
down most of the opposition. How 
this ill-educated, spunky American 
won her place and friends as dear 
to her as Lord Lothian, George Ber- 
nard Shaw, and T. E. Lawrence is 
sympathetically told in Elizabeth 


Langhorne’s cousinly, candid, but 
not uncritical biography. 

Nancy’s father, Colonel “Chillie” 
Langhorne emerged from the Civil 
War with “nothing but a wife, a 
ragged seat to my pants, and a bar- 
rel of whiskey.” In Richmond in the 
1880s he recouped, and his hos- 
pitable country place, Mirador, near 
the Blue Ridge, became known for 
its horses, dogs, juleps, and the five 
lovely Langhorne daughters. Irene 
married the artist Charles Dana 
Gibson, and was the model for the 
“Gibson girl,” and when Nancy af- 
ter her debut captured the attractive 
Robert Gould Shaw of Newport, 
she seemed destined to be a social 
butterfly. But Shaw was an alco- 
holic. On the second day of their 
honeymoon at Hot Springs, Nancy 
tan back to Mirador, sure, as the 
biographer says, “that sex was one 
of the more regrettable aspects of 
human existence.” She was to re- 
turn to him but they were divorced 
six years later, and she regarded al- 
cohol as an evil for the rest of her 
days. 

Her new life began when crossing 
the Atlantic she met and swept off 
his feet Waldorf Astor, one of the 
richest men in the world, and like 
herself of American lineage. Early 
in their married life at Cliveden, 
that vast palace with its terraces 
above the Thames, three things be- 
gan to shape her thinking: Waldorf 
was elected to Parliament; Nancy, 
who had long been seeking religious 
ballast, became an ardent convert to 
Christian Science; and she in turn 
converted her dearest, platonic ally, 
Philip Kerr, the future Lord Loth- 
ian. Waldorf was a liberal Con- 
servative and with Kerr’s aid he 
formed the Round Table, idealists 
including Robert Brand, Lionel Cur- 
tis, and Maurice Hankey, who envi- 
sioned a commonwealth of nations 
and who found their champion in 
Lloyd George. These men gave 
Nancy her baptism in English poli- 
tics. 

When Waldorf Astor reluctantly 
took his place in the House of 
Lords, Nancy campaigned for his 
vacated seat in the House of Com- 
mons as the new member from 
Plymouth, with the slogan, “Vote 
for Lady Astor and Your Babies 
Will Weigh More!” She learned to 
handle hecklers, and once elected, 
with Waldorf’s coaching, she argued 


for women’s rights, for pure milk, 
for postponing the age when chil- 
dren could leave school and young 
men could enter pubs. The Liquor 
Trade was her béte noire. In her 
speaking she was witty, impulsive, 
though not always persuasive. With 
Winston Churchill she argued fero- 
ciously. When he saw her in the 
House of Commons, Churchill said 
he felt “as though some woman had 
entered my bath, and I had nothing 
to protect myself with except my 
sponge!” 

The biographer places her at her 
best politically in the post-World 
War I years when for a brief inter- 
val world peace seemed possible. 
But both she and Lord Lothian 
were at first deceived by Hitler, and 
the Astors, who had become known 
as the “Cliveden Set,” came under 
fire for Britain’s weak position in the 
late thirties. As age hardened Nancy 
in her habits, “the loneliness and 
alienation of her last years were the 
inevitable result of a lifetime of 
pointing out to others how to run 
their affairs.” She even shut out Wal- 
dorf before his death and when she 
called out to him as the last utterance 
on her own deathbed, it might have 
been a cry for forgiveness. 





THE ADVENT OF FREDERICK GILES 
by Josiah Bunting III 
Little, Brown, $6.95 


Josiah Bunting III is an engaging, 
sardonic writer with a mocking 
sense of humor, and one who knows 
the English so well that he can take 
off their mannerisms, their way of 
talking, their attitude toward us, 
with entertaining accuracy. His new 
novel is set in an old inn in Surrey, 
the Rufus Arms, where Lord Nelson 
was reputed to have spent the night 
on the way to his glorious final de- 
feat of the French. To this inn come 
Mark and Marjorie Adams with 
their two young children in the late 
autumn of 1971. Mark, the narrator, 
is a Princeton graduate, who went 
on to study at Clare College, Cam- 
bridge. Now, after an interval of 
seven years in which he served in 
Vietnam and taught none too suc- 
cessfully in a boys’ school, he has 
returned to research for a book he 
is writing about a forgotten British 
general. The plan is to park Mar- 
jorie and the children at the Rufus 
Arms while he commutes for his 


“The intellectual 
adventure 
of the year.” 


—Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


Richard Goodwin's book is about the 
age-old dream to be free versus the 
urge to create political, national, and 
bureaucratic systems which limit 
freedom and often kill it. And itis an 
urgent, chilling warning that our own 
freedom is now threatened by insti- 
tutions we can't control. “In a most 
comprehensive and humane fashion, 
one of our most perceptive political 
commentators here examines 
nothing less than the end products 
of the assumptions which guided 
this country for two hundred years... 
A work of key importance.’ 
—Publishers Weekly 
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$10.00 at all booksellers ol DOUBLEDAY 


“It is inconceivable to 
me that this story 
could have been better 
told. The concluding 
chapters in particular 
are a masterpiece 

of narrative, ’—cranam creene 
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THE 
IMPERIAL 
REPUBLIC 


The United States and the World 
1945-1973 


In the book that earned him the 
1973 Prix Des Critiques, 
Raymond Aron makes a 
brilliantly original analysis of 
America’s tormented role in the 
post-war world. 

“A powerful book, and a rich 
one.”—Le Figaro 

$10.00 













At your bookseller or by mail: 


PRENTICE-HALL 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 


The Life of 
Captain 
James Cook 
J. C. Beaglehole 









The definitive biography of the 
greatest seaman-explorer of all 
time, this is a deeply revealing 
study of a complex genius of 
navigation and exploration 
whose great voyages—extend- 
ing from the Antarctic regions 
to the Arctic Circle and from 
Chile to Indonesia—trans- 
formed the world’s knowledge 
of the vast area of the Pacific. 51 
pages of illustrations, 4 in full 
color, and 5 maps. 820 pages. 
$18.50 


z Stanford University Press 
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note-taking in the British Museum. 
But to Mark’s dismay, at their very 
first evening in the taproom they 
find an older American in residence, 
a bombastic, well-set-up, heavy- 
drinking character named Frederick 
Giles, whose prejudices, freely ex- 
pressed, set Mark’s teeth on edge. 
Mark derides Giles’s boorishness 
with all the sarcasm at his com- 
mand and the friction between them 
makes for sparkling dialogue. 

But Marjorie’s reaction to Fred- 
erick Giles is quite the opposite: she 
feels sorry for him; she appreciates 
the little excursions he plans for her 
and the children, and gradually the 
suspicion takes root in her hus- 
band’s mind that while he is in 
London grubbing at his research, 
Giles is making love to his wife. 
This is more than the rather con- 
ceited Ivy-Leaguer can take, and at 
a Christmas Eve celebration put on 
by the local squire, Mark’s anger 
and jealousy surface in a scene in 
which Giles has much the better of 
It. 
The English atmosphere is enter- 
taining all the way and Marjorie is 
so skillfully portrayed that one is 
never sure whether she was—or ever 
wanted to be—seduced. For me 
there were two puzzlements: I can- 
not understand why a man as intel- 
ligent as Mark would be fooling 
around with such an idiotic piece of 
writing; and, secondly, when with 
some disgust he goes to bed with a 
friend’s mistress in London, I need 
a diagram to understand what they 
are doing. I was never much good 
at plane geometry. 





WAYS OF LOVING 
by Brendan Gill 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $7.95 


One has no need of diagrams to 
comprehend Ways of Loving, a col- 
lection of eighteen short stories and 
two novellas, not necessarily con- 
fined to bed. Brendan Gill has 
O’Hara’s gift for projecting his 
people and their predicaments in a 
very few pages of swift and touch- 
ing prose. “The Knife,” for instance, 
one of the very best of the short 
narratives, tells of a young widower, 
deep in grief for the wife he has 
lost, walking the streets at night, 
doing what he can to console his 
young son who still believes mother 
will return. Not a wasted word and 


with such surprise of emotion at the 
end that one is truly moved. 

I like his versatility. “The Mis- 
chievous Sinfulness of Mother 
Coakley” is a vignette of a quick 
little nun who loved to play tennis 
and went on playing in the full 
skirts of her habit long after she 
ought to have stopped. She “scam- 
pered about the court like a frantic 
chipmunk,” as she taunted and took 
pride in beating the younger sisters. 
So, too, “Truth and Consequences,” 
in which a lame, sexy girl separates 
a son, destined for a seminary, from 
his overbearing mother. 

The better of the novellas is “The 
Malcontents,” a satire of three gen- 
erations of a wealthy Southern fam- 
ily. The finicky Mrs. Fennelly, who 
has long outlived her divorced hus- 
band, is eighty; her daughter Claire, 
also divorced, is a selfish bitch of 
fifty; and her only son Nicky, now 
fifteen, is a lost soul until he finds 
his adored tutor. Mother and grand- 
mother live to bait each other, and 
they spend the dreary summers 
being driven about Europe by their 
profane black chauffeur or mold- 
ering in a dank Irish castle which 
they have mistakenly rented for the 
view. This story of “no-love” is one 
of the most amusing accounts of the 
spoiled getting their desserts I have 


ever laughed my way through. 
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Lire & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 
Kenneth Baker is a free-lance art critic. 


Richard Todd is an associate editor of 
The Atlantic. 


Joseph Kanon, Edward Weeks, and 
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pages. 
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Leslie Norris (page 52) is a poet and 
short-story writer who lives in England 
and spent part of last year as visiting 
professor of English at the University of 
Washington. 


Edwin Brock (page 85) is the author of 
a recently published book of poems, 
The Portraits and The Poses. 
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SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


SCARS ON THE SOUL by Frangoise 
Sagan. McGraw-Hill, $5.95. About 
half of Ms. Sagan’s latest novel is 
devoted to her own opinions, remi- 
niscences, and complaints about the 
dull vulgarity of French society in 
the year 1972. The complaints are 
amusingly put and probably well 
founded. They also save the trouble 
of plotting, since Ms. Sagan, having 
introduced herself into her tale, can 
sit on her Normandy farm pre- 
tending to be a middle-aged grouch 
(she is thirty-seven) and claiming 
that she has no idea who her char- 
acters are sleeping with at the mo- 
ment. These characters are not 
wildly interesting—which may ac- 
count for the self-mocking structure 
of the book. Translated by Joanna 
Kilmartin. 


EMLYN 1927-1935 by Emlyn Wil- 
liams. Viking, $10.00. It is not nec- 
essary to have read the first volume 
of Mr. Williams’ autobiography in 
order to enjoy this one, which de- 
scribes how he established himself 
as actor, playwright, husband, and 
father. He arrived at these goals via 
some odd routes, which he reports 
with a graceful balance of candor 
and discretion. He also met or knew 
practically everybody in the English 
theater of the period. Stage buffs 
will find the book irresistible, of 
course, but it is far more than a 
stage memoir. It is more impor- 
tantly the story of a young man 
slowly, sometimes fumblingly, dis- 
covering his own character. 





THE ROMANTIC REBELLION by Ken- 
neth Clark. Harper & Row, $15.00. 
Assorted essays on “Romantic ver- 
sus Classic Art,? once converted 
into television lectures and now re- 
converted into a lavishly illustrated 
book covering artists from David to 
Rodin. Lord Clark discusses the 
men, their work, and their relation 
to the thought and life of their 
times with urbane lucidity. 





MORTGAGE ON AMERICA by Leon- 
ard Downie, Jr. Praeger, $7.95. This 
detailed study of the interlocking 
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“witty, intelligent, 
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—The New Republic 
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Colorful international collection of notes, post- 
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messages. Free catalogue. Dept. AM, UNICEF 
Cards, Box 5050, Grand Central Station, New York 
City 10017. 
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misdoings of banks, real estate spec- 
ulators, and politicians large and 
small reveals that things are even 
worse than they look. Illustrations, 
charts, and the like. 





ALIVE by Piers Paul Read. Lip- 
pincott, $10.00. With the approval 
and cooperation of the survivors, 
Mr. Read has reconstructed the 
story of that Uruguayan Rugby 
team that was stranded in the high 
Andes by a plane crash. Of neces- 
sity, those who lived resorted to 
cannibalism. The account that Mr. 
Read has skillfully pieced together 
is both gruesome and touching. In 
its relentless service to truth it is 
also somewhat longer than art or 
necessity requires. Illustrations. 





Straus by Anders Bodelsen. Harper 
& Row, $6.95. Mr. Bodelsen is a 
Danish author of mystery stories, 
writing about a Danish author of 
mystery stories who is writing about 
a Danish author of mystery stories 
who . . . There is an erotically out- 
spoken and quite effective study of 
jealousy flitting through this hall of 
mirrors. Translated by Nadia Chris- 
tensen and Alexander Taylor. 





THE RIDDLE OF THE PYRAMIDS by 
Kurt Mendelssohn. Praeger, $12.95. 
Dr. Mendelssohn, a distinguished 
physicist, began studying the pyra- 
mids simply out of curiosity about 
their construction. As he points out, 
human beliefs change but the laws 
of physics do not; what the Egyp- 
tians did can be understood regard- 
less of why they did it. Somewhat 
to his own surprise, Dr. Men- 
delssohn found that what led to 
why, and he has ended by offering 
a persuasive theory to account for 
the piling up of all those tons of 
stone. The book is written with style 
and humor, and the final chapter, in 
which the author advocates an im- 
mediate and international bout of 
pyramid-building becomes, for all 
its basically serious intent, positively 
hilarious. Illustrations, bibliography, 
index. 





VIET JOURNAL by James Jones. 
Delacorte, $7.95. Mr. Jones poked 
around Vietnam just as the United 
States forces were being withdrawn. 
His account of what he saw is a se- 
ries of sharp vignettes tied together 
by a kind of weary, illusionless sym- 
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pathy for the perpetrators and vic- 
tims of all the horrors and miseries. 
At one point, watching a scene of 
no great importance, he “suddenly 
felt immensely sorry for everybody.” 
It seems he never felt self-righteous, 
which makes him pretty close to 
unique in this field. 





THE WHITE-FLOWER-FARM GARDEN 
Book by Amos Pettingill. Knopf, 
$10.00. The only sure way to judge 
a gardening book is to try its sug- 
gestions and wait a while. It is now 
time to report that Mr. Pettingill’s 
gingery, conversational advice is 
also superbly sound. Illustrations. 





A HISTORY OF THE Devil by Wil- 
liam Woods. Putnam’s, $6.95. Mr. 
Woods, a slam-bang anticlerical 
type, blames Christian bigotry for 
the creation of the Devil. His posi- 
tion has its limitations, but it does 
offer a refreshing distraction from 
the current Exorcist hullabaloo. Il- 
lustrations, bibliography, index. 








WATERSHIP Down by Richard 
Adams. Macmillan, $6.95. Mr. 
Adams writes agreeably, contrives 
useful dialogue, and knows how to 
tell a brisk adventure story. He has 
devoted these talents to a fake epic 
about some pure-souled, high- 
minded boys inexplicably cam- 
ouflaged as rabbits. 








SuN PICTURES by David Bruce. New 
York Graphic Society, $17.50. They 
were called Calotypes by the man 
who invented the process in 1839. 
By 1843, it was in extensive use in 
Edinburgh as a side result of a 
schism in the Scottish church, and 
how this came about is only one of 
the intriguing aspects of Mr. Bruce’s 
history of an early and unjustly for- 
gotten form of photography. Despite 
problems of light and long posing 
time, Hill and Adamson, the Edin- 
burgh pioneers, got some wonderful 
results. Illustrations, naturally. 





Portions drawn from the following 
recently published books have ap- 
peared in The Atlantic in the past 
six months: 

PILGRIM AT TINKER CREEK by An- 
nie Dillard. Harper & Row, $7.95. 
THE ASCENT OF MAN by J. Bro- 
nowski. Little, Brown, $15.00. 
DEATH BY CHOICE by Daniel C. 
Maguire. Doubleday, $6.95. 
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WRITERS: “UNSALABLE” MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
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Manuscripts, reports, intellectual writing, editing. 
All subjects. Reasonable. Personalized. Con- 
fidential. Professional team. RC RESEARCH, Box 
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INTERESTED IN beautifully printed limited edi- 
tions? Avant-garde? Travel, juveniles? The new po- 
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script report and detailed booklet. Carlto SS, 
Dept. YKQ, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 


NEWS FROM CHINA every month thru 1974. Sub- 
scribe to: China Reconstructs (a family magazine 
in English) air mail $3, Peking Review (a political 
weekly) air mail $4.40, China Pictorial $4, Chinese 
Literature $4. Free samples on request. CHINA 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS, Dept. A.M., (3 locations) 
2929-24th St., San Francisco, CA 94110; 125-5th 
Ave., N.Y., N.Y., 10003; 900 Armitage Ave., Chi- 
cago IL 60614. FREE CATALOGUE. 








THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY—READ CRE- 
ATIVELY, DEVELOPS—IMPROVES ABILITY— 
$20.00—8080 Springvalley Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45236. 





New convenient SERVICE for busy people who en- 
joy reading. Any publication, published in any 
country, in any language as frequently as once 
each year. Send one letter listing publications and 
address. Pay with one check. Renew each year 
with one check. EBSCO, Box 1943EBS, Birming- 
ham, Alabama 35201. 





BLACKWOOD'’S is Britains best monthly. Its ap- 
peal is to those who appreciate literature in the 
traditional style. Month by month since 1817, it 
has been delighting discerning readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. $11.50 a year; $1 for a 
sample copy. William Blackwood, 32 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 





NORTHERN JOURNEY. Magazine of new Cana- 
dian writing and visuals. $2.00. Box 4073, Station 
E, Ottawa, Canada, K1S‘5B1. 





There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
wsiting for publication, read THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $8 a year. For trial 4 mos. 
subs., mail $2 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 





A touch of elegance from Canada—CANADA IL- 
LUSTRATED—a quarterly in full colour. History, ar- 
chaeology, art, flora and fauna. $4.75 per annum, 
$5.75 outside Canada. Box 995, Summerland, 
B. C., VOH IZO, Canada. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205. 


LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 


Free Prompt Quotes. Fair Prices. Bookstock, Box 
95M, Mendham, N.J. 07945. 


BOOKS WANTED about Women, Automobiles, Pa- 
cific, Asia. Send lists to Jane, Box 47, Kailua, Hi., 
96734. 





BOOKPLATES 





FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 





FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 








WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 


Includes 
Middle East. Samplers: 12 newspapers / 12 
countries: $4.98; or 7/7: $2.98. FREE BRO- 
CHURE. MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box DE, Dana 
Point, California 92629. 





SERVICES 





1,000 Business Cards. $5.95. Printing. Free Sam- 
ples. Alan Wood, Dept. AM, 57-22 163rd Street, 
Flushing, N.Y. 11365. 





WRITING, research, manuscript polishing. Profes- 
sional. Reasonable. Fast. RESEARCH DATA PUB- 
LISHER'S, Box #4374, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(202) 723-1715. 





RESEARCH AND WRITING—academic and profes- 
sional. Superb facilities in nation’s capital. Rea- 
sonable rates. (202) 726-1444, Research Reports, 
6400 Georgia Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20012. 





NEED COUNSELING BUT NOT PSYCHIATRY? Free 
booklet explains how CONFIDE speeds help via 
cassette, letter, telephone. No taboos, no plati- 
tudes. Exceptionally effective. CONFIDE—Personal 
Counseling Services Inc., Box 56-AMA, Tappan, 
NY 10983. Dial 914-359-8860 anytime. 


INFORMATION, Bibliographies, Questions An- 
swered. Details Free. Fact Finder, Box 84E, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11212. 





MONEY PROBLEMS? ERASE DEBT—SAVE. BUD- 
GET SERVICE, BOX 1375, BELLEVUE, WASH. 
98009. 








RECORDS 


SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's. 52 pg. 
list 50¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 








FREE 200-PAGE CATALOG. 1,400 New Stereo 
Recordings. Renaissance, Baroque, Classical, Ro- 
mantic, Modern Music. Not sold in stores. Not 
listed in Schwann’s. Highest quality! Budget label 
prices: Available only by mail. MUSICAL HERI- 
TAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, New York, N.Y. 
10023. 





MUSIC 


KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, thumb 
pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished dulcimers 
from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Avenue AM, Denver, 
Colorado 80215. 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 








SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 





PLAYING RECORDER IS EASY. Free Catalog. Record- 
ers, Recorder Music, Beginners Pearwood Recorder, 
Instruction book 11.95. Amster Recorder Co. 1624 
Lavaca Street, Austin Tex. 78701. 


SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS are reliable, with the 
most beautiful sound, from $1195. Brochure 
$1.00 from Dept. A, 1084 Homer, Vancouver, 
Canada. 
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MUSIC 


APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
anteed. George Orthey, Box 341, Ayer, Mass. 
01432. 





ART 


BERNIE CASEY, SAMELLA LEWIS, ELIZABETH 
CATLETT. Six 14 x 18” prints. $30 per portfolio. 
MultiCultural, 137-55 Southgate Street, Jamaica, 
N.Y. 11413. 


“TAO PAINTINGS by J.D. CHOU” WITH 40 FULL- 
PAGE SIZE SPIRITUAL PAINTINGS by THE FA- 
MOUS IMMORTAL TAOIST J.D. CHOU IS ON SALE 
AT $7 U.S. MOON & SUN GALLERY, 34 CAMERON 
ROAD, 3rd FLOOR, B, KOWLOON, HONG KONG. 


GOURMET FOODS 
FEDELE CHEESECAKE! Famous restaurants 


wanted this recipe. Send $1.00. P.O. Box 765, 
Wildwood, NJ 08260. 











THE INCOMPARABLE ONION SOUP. In the world 
of cookery there are only a handful of master- 
pieces. This is one of them. Paris in the 1920's 
was the center of the world. Picasso, Stravinsky 
and Fitzgerald were there along with the ruined 
russian aristocracy and rich, beautiful and tal- 
ented moths from everywhere attracted to the 
bright flame. After a night spent exploring Mon- 
martre and with dawn breaking over the chimney- 
pots of the loveliest city on earth many of these 
moths made their way to Les Halles, the 12th 
century market. There, in a small restaurant pre- 
sided over by a former chef of the Rothchilds, 
they were served an inimitable onion soup. This is 
one of the many superlative recipes offered. ‘‘Sim- 
ply superb cookery superbly simple to prepare". 
$1.00 CHASSY. 506 North Edgefield, Dallas, 
Texas, 75208. 





STAMPS 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT collecting First Day Post- 
age Stamp Covers. Circular free. Ray Brown, B. 
R., Williamsburg, VA 23185. 





U.S. COMMEMORATIVES, 300 different just $3.50. 
1000 Different Worldwide Stamps, $2.50. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed, George Mathers, Box 2123, 
Anaheim, Calif. 92804. 





Interesting Selections, U.S., Foreign Stamps, Cov- 
ers on 10 Day Approval, References Essential, 
State Preference, Earl P.L. Apfelbaum, Inc., 1420A 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102. 


OLDER U.S. STAMPS. Surprisingly good approvals 
to adults spending $5.00 or more per selection. 
Engle, Box 208Y, Lowell, Mich. 49331. 





BUMPERSTICKERS 





VINYL BUMPERSTICKERS! *‘Visit $an Clemente 
(You Paid For It!),"" “Jail To The Chief!,” “Nixon: 
America's No. 1 Non-Taxpayer,” ‘‘Nixon For Ex- 
President,’’ ‘‘Don’t Blame Me, | Voted For 
McGovern,” “Impeach Nixon!” 2/$1.25, 6/$2.00, 
20/$5.00. BULK/DEALER DISCOUNTS! CHECK- 
ERS ENTERPRISES, Box 942M, St. Louis, Mo., 
63188. 





MEMO PADS 





FREE CATALOG. 50 beautiful, exclusive designs 
for business, gifts. P.O. Box 24785, Los Angeles 
90024. 





ECOLOGY 





“ECOLOGY MINDED?” Ecology 100% recycled sta- 
tionery and waste paper products brochure. Dept. 
AM, PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351. 
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SCHOOLS AT SEA 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





STUDY AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester 
s ails September and February to exotic ports 
round the world. Accredited. Financial aid avail- 
able. Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, Orange, 
California 92666. 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. Em- 
phasizing community involvement, individual tal- 
ents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. Col- 
lege preparatory, Darrow School, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. 12125. 





RESPONSIVE EDUCATION—IT DOES EXIST at 
BREWSTER ACADEMY. Coed boarding school on 
Lake Winnipesaukee, grades 9-PG. Emphasis on 
development of positive attitudes and learning 
skills in the belief that participation, involvement, 
enthusiasm are basic to learning. Small student- 
active classes, close faculty/student rapport en- 
courage self-motivation, academic success in this 
small, personalized school near the White Moun- 
tains. Call 603-569-1600, write BREWSTER ACAD- 
EMY, Dept. 3, Wolfeboro, N.H. 03894. 





MONTESSORI METHOD—Complete preparation to 
teach Elementary Grades. UMTTC, Mrs. West, 
Route 1, Box 431-B, Denton, Texas 76201. 





COLUMBUS INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF SPAIN. 
Two-year Liberal Arts College in Seville. American 
Faculty. Freshman-Sophomore Curriculum. Dormi- 
tory-Boarding. Summer Programs. CIC 43, Avda. 
Victoria, Sevilla, Spain. 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive “Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas” and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730. 





AUSTRALIA . . . Most Comprehensive Information 
from Americans now living in Australia . . . Jobs, 
Paid Transportation . . . $2.00 for brochure. Ausco 
Inquiry, Box 29, Burra 5417, South Australia 





OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803. 





EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. Re- 
search Associates, Box 1167-P, Kailua, Hawaii 
96734. 


YOUR RESUME—write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms: $2.75. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022. 


JOBS ON SHIPS. MEN. WOMEN. No experience re- 
quired. Summer job or career. Excellent pay. 
Worldwide travel. Send $3.00 for information. Sea- 
fax, Box 2049, Dept. HH-15, Port Angeles, Wash- 
ington 98362. 





PHOTOGRAPHY, AIKIDO, MIME STUDIES. 
YGGDRASIL: Torupvej 31, 8771 Hundslund, DEN- 
MARK. 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





TEACHERS—ADMINISTRATORS: Leading School, 
College placement sources in U.S. $3.00; Foreign 
$4.00. Current openings list U.S. $5.00; Foreign 
$5.00 EISL, Box 105, Chestnut Hill, MA. 02167. 





POLITICAL TIGERS: Staffing immediately Hawaii 
Congressional Campaign. Long hours, low pay, ex- 
citing work. Responsible self-starters only. Han- 
sen, 21 Kalaka Place, Kailua, Hawaii 96734 (808) 
251-2601. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 





monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YR, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 

OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
Transportation! Complete information . . . plus 


Directory of 200 American companies employing 
thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. International 
Opportunities, Box 29232-YE, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 46229. 





TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
New 1974 guide contains current information about 
private and governmental organizations seeking 
teachers. General and personal requirements, geo- 
graphic areas, addresses for application forms. 100- 
page book includes survey of foreign embassies. 
Guaranteed satisfaction. $2.50. Foreign Countries, 
Box 514-C5, Ames, lowa 50010. 


1000 EUROPE JOBS. Start anytime. Ages 18 plus. 
Experienced or inexperienced work 2, 4, 6 months 
os longer. Hotels, Restaurants, Hospitals, Farms, 
etc. Also Secretaries, Teachers, Hostesses and all 
other professions. Also Babysitters, Governesses, 
to live with families in Paris or Rome or London, 
etc. Help mothers with child care, receive room, 
board, pocket money, & most of your time free. 
Begin anytime. For information, write World Travel 
Center, Dept. A, 609 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
10017. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





M.F.A. ART CONSERVATION, studio teaching ex- 
perience, graduate study in Art History seeks em- 
ployment. Apt. #303, 540 N. Neville, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15213. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 154, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details 10¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 





$50.00 PLUS 50% COMMISSION stuffing stamped, 
addressed envelopes. Information 35¢ with 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Brew-AO, POB 
1348, Clearwater, Fla. 33516. 





25¢ EACH stuffing envelopes. No postage, ad- 
dressing necessary. Instructions $1.50. Econ-BC, 
627 Franklin, Clearwater, Florida 33517. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
Information Free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-K, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 
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VACATIONS 





$25.00 HUNDRED stuffing envelopes. Complete 
kit $1.00. Peter, 2614AD Weisman, Wheaton, 
Maryland 20902. 





COMMODITY FUTURES—We offer a full range of 
services to increase your trading profits. For free 
brochure Y write Commodity Corp., 417 Rodgers 
Ct., Baltimore, Md. 21212. 





Over $16.50 an hour possible. Spare time at 
home! Rubber Stamp industry needs small manu- 
facturers. We furnish all equipment and know- 
how! Particulars free! Write: Roberts, 1512 Jarvis, 
Room RC-113-DE, Chicago, IL 60626. 





REAL ESTATE 





MAINE—MOOSEHEAD LAKE area—(l) 700 plus 
acres Farm buildings, Mountain Pond, Fields, 3-2 
miles 55 MPH road frontage, surveyed, $250 per 
acre; (2) Sportsmen's Lodge at KINEO—with ten- 
nis, golf, sailing, fishing and skiing—7 bedrooms, 
furnished, Moosehead Lake Frontage with main- 
tenance services available $140,000; (3) Approved 
fairway, lakeview and mountainside properties at 
THE MOUNT KINEO RESORT ON MOOSEHEAD 
LAKE. Contact: The Moosehead-Kineo Company, 
Rockwood, Maine, 04478 (207) 534-7721. 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! “Opportunities in Canadian Land” includes 
complete purchase information! Send $1.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 29193-YR, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46229. 





CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 





GOVERNMENT LANDS ... Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ‘‘Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide” .. . plus “Land 
Opportunity Review” listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $1.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YR, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 


Maine Windjammer Cruises! Sail the Maine coast 
aboard a schooner! Food, fun, accommodations 
for six carefree days: $160-$175 complete! Box 
617AM, Camden, Maine 04843. 





VACATION RENTALS 


CAMPS 





The Putney Work Camp provides an experience in 
group living, work and recreation, arts and crafts, 
sports and backpacking. A vitalizing summer with 
well motivated contemporaries. Co-ed, 13-17. 
Write c/o The Putney School, Putney, Vermont 
05346. 802-387-4212. 





KAUAI, HAWAII: New OceanFront 3 Bedroom 2% 
Bath—Upper Deck—Lower Lanai Spouting Horn 
Area. 2 week minimum rental. Attractively & Fully 
Furnished. Thompson, Rt. 2, Box 770 Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 86001. 





“BUCOLIC ADIRONDACK LODGES available half- 
month, month, season. July through September. 
Bartlett Carry Club, Route 3, Tupper Lake, NY, 
12986." 





TOBAGO, W.I.—COTTAGES, ALL SIZES, LOCA- 
TIONS, RATES. COMPLETELY EQUIPPED. TO- 
BAGO COTTAGE OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
SCARBOROUGH, TOBAGO. 





Puerto Rico (Dorado)—Private home, fronting 
championship golf, luxury oceanfront hotel. Lovely 
beach, pools. Casino. Clay tennis. Three bedroom, 
two bath. Central air. Weekly $300, monthly $800 
until Dec. 14th. Dr. Price 914-271-9750. 





St. John. V.I. Hilltop vacationhouse. Privacy, 
beaches, peaceful living. Summer rate $325 incl 
jeep. Koumans, Valleyroad, Arlington, Mass. 
02174. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 





LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
Main Street, Concord, Mass. 01742. 





EARTHLY GOODS—ALADDIN KEROSENE LAMPS, 
30% off. Your most dependable source of non- 
electric light. Smokeless, odorless, noiseless. Also, 
Aladdin heaters, 20% off. Catalog 25¢. Country 
Light, Box 1219, Fort Collins, Colorado 80521. 


TRAVEL GUIDES 








WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. Rates, 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters, 
TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361. 





EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. New 4th edition 
Castle-Hotels book lists 500 castles, monasteries, 
palaces offering accommodations, 16 countries, 
360 illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 
pages. $3.95 plus 15¢ postage. Robert Long, 
Dept. AT, 634 Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 
11554. 





MAINE—BOOTHBAY. Delightful, private waterfront 
location. Fully equipped. Fireplaced livingroom, 3 
bedrooms, good kitchen, bath. Month/Season. H. 
T. Leach, 821 Webster St., Needham, Mass. 
02192. Tel: (617) 444-2208. 





RELAXED ISLAND TROPADISE—motel rooms, effi- 
ciencies, endless beach, pool. Write Rod and Ruth 
Happel, Caribe Adventure Inn, Box 158T, Sanibel 
Island, Fla. 33957. 


TRAVEL 





NICHOLSONS INTERNATIONAL YACHT CHAR- 
TERS. Crewed Yachts: Experience not essential: 
private cabins from about $60 per person per day 
& upwards for extra large and luxurious craft: 
Year round sunshine cruises for private parties. 
CARIBBEAN: MEDITERRANEAN: GREEK ISLANDS: 
For information:—Commander Nicholson. Box 30, 
5 Lynch's Quay: Cobh: Co Cork: Eire. 





IRELAND—TRADITIONAL THATCHED-ROOF COT- 
TAGE OVERLOOKING SHANNON. BOX 1249A, 
STOWE, VERMONT 





NORTHERN VERMONT REAL ESTATE for recrea- 
tion, retirement, investment. Free brochure. Wat- 
son Agency, Greensboro, Vt. 05841. 802-533- 
651. 





MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities, integrated neighbor- 
hoods. Shaker Communities, 3494 Lee Road, Sha- 
ker Heights, Ohio 44120, (216) 751-2155. 





QUALITY VACATION HOUSE-KIT. Designed for 
easy owner assembly. Send 50¢. Shelter-Kit, 332A 
Central, Franklin, NH 03235. 





VACATIONS 





High Hampton Inn & Country Club. In Southern 
Blue Ridge Mtns. at 3600 feet. Spectacular sce- 
nery. Rustic Decor. Good food. Private 18-hole 
golf course. 7 tennis courts. (Special golf/tennis 
package available.) 3 lakes. Fishing. Boating. 
Swimming. Private stables. Skeet & Trap field. 
Open early May to late Oct. Write or phone 704- 
743-2411. High Hampton Inn, Dept. ATL, Cash- 
iers, N.C. 28717. 





WHITEWATER FLOAT TRIPS. Utah & Wyoming. 
Slickrock River Co., Box 10543, Denver, Colo. 
80210. 





Sail The Maine Coast. Historic schooner ‘‘STE- 
PHEN TABER.” Relaxed, informal vacation. $175 
weekly. Reduced rates June and September. All 
inclusive. Write Capt. Orvil Young, Box 561-F, 
Camden, Maine 04843. 


Cuernavaca, Mexico; FOR RENT: Beautiful, prac- 
tical 4-bedroom house; garden; pool; Greatest 
weather in the world free. Pictures available. Gar- 
cia, 1923 W. Irving Park, Chicago, III. 60613. 





Furnished east-side manhattan physician's apart- 
ment available July and August. 2 bedroom 2 
bath, 11th floor, river view, $400 monthly. Call 
212-832-0982. 





RESORTS 





MAKE YOUR VACATION A CRUNCH BREAK. Enjoy a 
superb fitness & relaxation program in pure moun- 
tain air at Rancho La Puerta, on the border at Tecate, 
Baja California, Mexico. Forget the money crunch— 
the dollar & peso still are simpatico. Your own per- 
sonalized daily schedule can be drawn up from over 
30 classes, activities & treatments. It's part of the all- 
inclusive rate that covers 3 vegetarian meals daily 
(low-cholesterol, low-calorie, low-sodium). Dawn-till- 
dusk supervised exercise classes. Tennis courts; 4 
gyms; 3 pools; putting green. Staff of approximately 
100 to serve 100 guests. Over 4% acre per guest (not 
including miles of hiking trails). Men's & Women’s 
Depts. for Swedish massage, facials, Kneipp herbal 
wrap. Beauty shop. Planned evening entertainment. 
Our station wagon makes daily pickups at San Diego 
airport, railway depot, bus station & hotels (by ar- 
rangement). La Puerta is a 1-tank trip from Greater 
L.A.; plenty of gas for your return (Tecate stations 
pump daily till midnight). No fuel crunch or brownout 
in colorful Old Mexico. Off-season rates as low as 
$27.50 per day, double occupancy. Reservations, 
brochure, write Rancho, Box A, Tecate, CA 92080. 
Phone (714) 478-5400. 


WILDERNESS RIVER TRIPS: Alaska, British Co- 
lumbia, California, Oregon, Utah, Idaho. ECHO: 
The Wilderness Company, 6505 Telegraph Avenue, 
Oakland, California 94609. 





COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 
fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89640. Sergines, France. 





CANADIAN WILDERNESS TRIPS—Twelve-day float 
trips on northern rivers (Athabasca, Coppermine, 
Nahanni), wilderness camping, wildlife, white- 
water. Also canoe trips. Contact: North-West Expe- 
ditions, Limited, Box 1551, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada for free brochure. 





“MY FIRST TIME OUT” Booklet by experienced 
travelers, to make first overseas travel worry-free. 
Language, visas, passports, currency, packing, 
transportation, shopping. $2.00. CMS-Travel, 544 
Medlock Road, Suite 206, Decatur, Georgia 30030. 





Bicycle Tours to Nova Scotia or New England. 
Write for brochure. EDVENTURE Bike Tours, P.O. 
Box 194, S. Deerfield, Mass. 01373. 





GET YOUR HANDS DIRTY. Join Dr. Alfonz Lengyel 
in the archaeological excavation of the ancient 
Phoenician city of Carthage. No special require- 
ments, team members will be taught what they 
need to know to be productive in the field. Expedi- 
tion fee $690 plus airfare. For more information 
write: Educational Expeditions International, 68 
Leonard St., Dept. AM1, Belmont, Mass. 02178. 





HELLS CANYON—SALMON RIVER Fantastic Float 
Trips Snake River Packers, 207-B N.W. 3rd, Enter- 
prise, Oregon 97828 (503) 426-3307. 
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SALZBURG MUSIC FESTIVAL TOUR. 15 days. Five 
at the Salzburg Music Festival. Plus Paris and 
London or Vienna. You get roundtrip airfare, de- 
luxe or first class hotels. Continental breakfasts, 
lunch or dinner in Salzburg, and tickets to four 
events. Write Swissair, Festival Tour, 608 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10020. 





RECREATION 





SAILING INSTRUCTIONS—LEARN TO SAIL in 
beautiful Downeast Maine. Lester Rhoads—Booth- 
bay, Maine 04537. 





SUMMER WORKSHOPS 





SUMMER PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOPS on Maine 
coast. 12 one-week Master Classes with world re- 
nown photographers. Three week courses in basic, 
intermediate and advanced photography. School 
has 34-foot sloop. Maine Photographic Workshops, 
Rockport, Maine 04856. 





BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE. August 
13-25, 1974. Lectures, workshops, conferences in 
fiction, non-fiction, poetry, children’s literature. 
Write Bread Loaf, Box 300, Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, VT 05753. 802-388-7662. 





Summer Cornell '74—Courses and special work- 
shops for undergraduate and graduate students in 
three sessions, June 5-August 9. College gradu- 
ates especially welcome. Enjoy the natural beauty 
of the Finger Lakes Region. Write Summer Ses- 
sion, Cornell University, 1051 Day Hall, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 





FILMS 





Super 8MM, 16MM, 8MM Silent and Sound Film 
Classics. Free Catalog. Niles, 1019-AM South 
Michigan, South Bend, Indiana 46618. 





PORNO? Not from us, thank you. But, if you'd like 
our free catalog of classic feature films, silent and 
sound, for sale in 8mm or 16mm, write: VINTAGE 
FILMS, Box 9805, Columbus, OHIO 43206. 





MISCELLANY 





PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! Information: CHESSNUTS, 
25-K Mount Vernon, Saugus, Mass. 01906. 





HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. A most unusual gift. George Levitt, 
2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New York 
11229. 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 25¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 





Your oil portraits hand-painted by famous artists 
16x20” $26.00 ppd. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Arts-Portraits, P.O. Box 6-12, Taipei, Taiwan 





35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 INDIVIDUALLY 
SOLD, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 25¢. 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-54, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia 90025. 





BLOW YOURSELF UP! 24” x 36” poster of any- 
one. Photo returned. $5.00. Pierpoint, Box 678, 
Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 





SLEEP-LEARNING KITS—endless tapes, timers, 
complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, Box 24-AM, 
Olympia, Washington. 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 25¢. 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339. 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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PERSONALIZED STATIONERY with character. Pro- 
fessional/business/social. _Information-sampler— 
50¢ (refund first order). Jacques, Box 395-A, Wall- 
ingford, Vermont 05773. 





ARMAGEDDON “BATTLE” NOT BIBLICAL. BRO- 
CHURE FREE. RESEARCH, BOX 42, SUNCITY, 
CALIFORNIA 92381. 





HUMANISM: Position of Bertrand Russell, Thomas 
Szasz, Julian Huxley. A vital philosophy for free 
thinkers who really care about people. Free infor- 
mation and copy of Humanist Manifest II. Ameri- 
can Humanist Association, Dept. AM, Box 7692, 
San Francisco, CA 94120. 





BEAT THE GASOLINE SHORTAGE—Send $1.00 for 
details to improve your car's gas mileage. Follow 
easy instructions and save. O C Service, Box 
20145, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73120. 





SPACE AGE SAUCER RADIO AND PEN New-Sharp 
tone. Be first. Kenpric, Dept 7H6, 141 Vecino, 
Covina, CA 91723. 





NEED YOUR PRODUCTS and services for direc- 
tory. Details, free. Fact Finder, Box 84E, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 11212. 





PRIMAL EXPERIENCE—Austin Institute, Inc., 1310 
West 42nd, Austin, Texas 78756. 





GENUINE HAND-CARVED ELEPHANTS from India. 
Marble: $4.50 plus 50¢ postage .. . Intricate 
sandlewood: $3.50 plus 50¢ postage. India House, 
2882 Hollywood Drive, Decatur, Georgia 30033. 





KNOW YOURSELF! Send Handwriting Sample 
$10.00: Mary Miller, 4661 187th, Country Club 
Hills, IIl. 60477. 





AUSTRALIA. Authentic information is freely avail- 
able WITHOUT CHARGE from the Australian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. and the Australian Con- 
sulates-General in New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Chicago. 





HOW INTELLIGENT ARE YOU? Self-scoring test re- 
veals IQ. 99.9% accurate-Guaranteed! Order to- 
day-$3.00. Mat, 1533 Washington, Dept. A56, Wil- 
mette, Ill. 60091. 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 





WATERGATE HEARINGS, Transcriptions of Con- 
gressional Public Hearings televised May through 
September 1973. Complete Watergate Investiga- 
tion in 9 Volumes. Clothbound: $69.75 ($7.75 
ea.), Paperbound: $45.00 ($5.00 ea.). Postpaid. 
Enclose payment, BankAmericard or Master- 
charge. Leslie Press, 111 Leslie, Dallas, Texas 
75207. 





SNORING PROBLEM? Free information explaining 
worlds first and only guaranteed cure. Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412. 








MAKE YOUR WILL. Why delay? Receive 4 Will 
Forms, attorney's 64-page book. FREE: Assets 
Record, Executor’s Duties, Valuable Papers Folder. 
Complete KIT, $2.00 (Two for $3.50). Add 25¢ 
postage. Hanley’s, Dept. A-242, Box 554, Farm- 
ington, Michigan 48024. 





SINCERELY interested in marriage? Let us help 
you find your mate. Social Introduction Service, 
Box 1547, Eugene, Oregon 97401. 


LONELY??? Find your lifemate. Nationwide date- 
matching. Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York 
City 10019. 


PERSONALIZED SOCIAL STATIONERY—Selection 
Sampler 50¢ (Refunded First Order) Abbey's, Box 
497A, Pinedale, Calif. 93650. 





SINGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the mature, cultured 
marriage-oriented acquainted NATIONWIDE. Box 
AE, Swarthmore, Pa. 19081. 





LEARN PROFESSIONAL ASTROLOGY AT HOME. 
Write World Astrological Services, Inc., Box 471, 
Murray, Ky. 42071. 





Gifts for people going places! TRAVEL AIDS, Box 
3016 Z3, San Francisco, CA 94119. 





HANDMADE AMERICAN FOLK THINGS—DIRECT 
FROM THE FOLKS WHO MAKE THEM! Quilts, 
Rockers, Clothes, Dolls, Foods, Tools, Hammocks, 
Fabrics and Hundreds of other good things hand- 
crafted in Collectives all over America, from rural 
Mississippi to New England and Washington State. 
Send $2.45 for COMMUNITY MARKET CATA- 
LOGUE (pictures, descriptions, order forms). Write 
Dept. HB, Alfred A. Knopf, 201 East 50th Street, 
New York 10022. 





PRIMAL-BASED THEORY and practice. Bay Area. 
Information: CEL, 104 The Alameda, San An- 
selmo, Calif. 94960 (415) 457-3820. 





UNSATISFIED TRADE UNION MEMBERS ACTION. 
$2.00. Write: Union Query, P.O. Box 657, 
Prescott, Ontario, Canada 





The Only “PILOT'S CHRONOGRAPH WATCH" that 
instantly tells time anywhere in the world. This 
newly discovered wrist watch registers speed, 
measures distance, times athletic contest, check 
parking meters & can be used as a regular stop 
watch. Completely shock resistant & antimagnetic. 
Has 6 dials, 5 hands & 2 pushbutton controls. 
Die-cast case & handsome strap. In every way, a 
lot of watch for only $12.95! Imported from Swit- 
zerland. Order Now! SMC & Co. Dept. A4L, 2852 
Sawtelle, Villa-35, WLA. Ca. 90064. 





LATE LISTINGS 
SERVICES 








ASTROGRAPHOLOGY®©. UNIQUE BLENDING AS- 
TROLOGY, HANDWRITING ANALYSIS FANTASTI- 
CALLY MULTIPLIES PREDICTIVE POWER. RUSH 
BRIEF HANDWRITTEN BIOGRAPHY, BIRTHDATE, 
$8.00 TO PSYCHOLOGIST: Doctor SARTY, 10550 
Clarkson, Rancho Park, California, 90064 





VACATIONS 





Introductory super-8 sound movie (newest tech- 
nology) workshop plus White Mountain vacation in 
private lodge July 12-21 (accompanying family or 
friend welcome). Write: Kreidl, 20 Bennett Road, 
Wayland, Mass. 01778 












Beat the Big One... 
Heart Attack 


Give Heart-Fund. 
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After a forty minute security check, a The Volvo 164 and ample legroom for even a 6'6" driver. 





six hour flight (assuming it wasn’t If you've landed in the middle of the 


cancelled) and a two hour night, the 164 will defend 

luggage delay, you arrive A CIVI LIZ ED CAR you from late-night revelers 

back in town needing with four-wheel disc brakes, 

nothing more than a cold impact-absorbing front and 

shower and a warm embrace su fl LT FOR AN rear ends and an 

from your wife. enormously strong unitized 
But first you body. 

< UNCIVILIZED WORLD. == 

with getting home. @ on Sunday, you 


Which is why we suggest that you take off from the shouldn't have to pray for an open gas station to give 


airport in a Volvo 164. you the energy to get home. Latest government figures 
If you've landed in the middle of rush hour, the 164 show the 164 gets about 50% more gas mileage than 

will comfort you with eminently adjustable leather- the most popular domestic luxury cars in its price range. 

faced seats to give your back the support it’s been In the Volvo 164 you travel first VOLVO 


aching for. As well as with ten-outlet air conditioning class without sacrificing ECONOMY, ©1974 VOLVO or AMERICA CORPORATION 


OVERSEAS DELIVERY AVAILABLE. 


How the English 
keep dry. — 





OTTLED IN THE U. 
RS COMPANY. tae 
INFIELD. ILL- UNION CITY. CAL. 








| Gordon's Gin not only makes a better Dry Martini, it makes a better everything. 
| Gordon's Dry Martini: 4 re parts G in. | part dry vermouth. Stir we pitche er ice à 


he Gordon's Gin. Largest seller in England, America, the world. 
PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 86 PROOF. GORDON'S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N.J. 





POR ORY OUT Pp 
ITS THE TALKIES 








SOUND MOVIES 
YOU MAKE YOURSELF 


When it comes to kids and keep- 
ing them kids long after they've grown 
and gone, there's never been anything 
quite like The Talkies. 

The Talkies are sound movies 
you make yourself with the Kodak 
Ektasound movie camera. You get 
it all—sight, sound, color, move- br 
ment —in one compact cartridge that ~ 
drops into a convenient, easy-to- ji 
operate camera. The sound, like the 
picture, is recorded right on the film. 

The results are astoundingly real à 
and natural. More so, because the Ektasound movie camera lets you 


make movies without movie lights. Play your Talkies on the Kodak Ektasound 
movie projector and it’s almost like living the moment over again. 

You can see the Kodak Ektasound movie cameras and projectors at your photo 
dealers now. Cameras start at less than $190; 


projectors at less than $235. For crying, KODAK EKTASOUND 


laughing, anything out loud, it’s The Talkies. | MOVIE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


See your photo dealer for 





One of the smartest places to invest 
your hard-earned dollars these days is 
in a ’74 Volkswagen. 

A Volkswagen is sensibly priced— 
$2625.* 

It yields great dividends when you 
drive it—it uses little gas and pints of 
oil instead of quarts. 

And a VW gives you an extraor- 
dinary return on your investment—the 
average 1972 Beetle retailst for about 
as much today as it did new. 


{Based on NADA Official Used Car Guid 


Of course, if you prefer, you can 
keep your Volkswagen as a long-term 
investment—there are a lot of VWs on 
the road with over 100,000 miles on 
them. 

Which shouldn't be surprising con- 
sidering the pains we take to protect 
your investment. 

Like 1000 inspectors inspect- 
ing every Volkswagen—some parts 
are even inspected 2 and 3 
times. 


Like the 13 pounds of paint used on 
every car—some of it in places you 
can't see but corrosion can find. 

Like a sealed steel bottom—topped 
by a practically airtight body. 

And on top of all this the Volks- 
wagen Owner's Security Blanket—the 
most advanced new car coverage plan 

in the world. 

_ Now, how many other 
P= cars do you think are 
©“ this precious? 


Still $2625 


©Volkswagen of America, Inc. “Suggested Retail Price Sedan Iili P.O.E., local taxes and any other dealer delivery charges, if any, additional. 


e—April '74, (1972 P.O.E. vs. average used car retail prices). 
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Ever notice how 


problems seem to go awa 
when you do? 


Out of sight, out of mind. 

The most unforgettable 
vacation you could possibly 
take these days is one that lets 
you forget the problems and 
worries of everyday life. 

And every day, we can 
take you on one of those unfor- 
gettable vacations. 

To Hawaii, the Orient. 


and the South Pacific. 

And 22 cities in Europe. 

And some of the most pop- 
ular islands in the Caribbean. 

Not to mention Latin 
America. 

(Not to mention Latin 
America, by the way, would be 
an incredible oversight. Since 
there're few places in the world 


The worlds most experienced airline. 


where the United States dollar 
goes further.) 

For a flight or a tour to 
any of those places, call your 
travel agent. And get some ex- 
pert help planning and arrang- 
ing and setting up your Pan Am 
vacation. 

That way, some problems 
can go away even before you do. 
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IDEOLOGY 


The Christian 
Anti-Communism Crusade 


There was a time, a decade or so 
ago, when a visit by Dr. Fred 
Schwarz to Chicago would have 
been news. Then, the founder and 
director of the Christian Anti-Com- 
munism Crusade’s musings and dec- 
larations and “teachings” about the 
Soviet and Chinese Communists 
would have been carefully measured 
against others at the right end of 
the political spectrum; politicians 
might have weighed his potential 
influence on votes in the next elec- 
tion. That was Schwarz’s heyday, a 
Cold War era in which he enjoyed 
the honor of addressing state legis- 
latures. Along with that of other 
so-called “extremists,” his influence 
was taken very seriously indeed by 
those who worked for Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson. 

Now, although his academic ve- 
neer has been well polished and his 
ferociousness is somewhat modu- 
lated, he seems an anachronism. 
At a time of détente and relative in- 
ternational goodwill, he is preaching 
basically the same strident themes 
and warning of the same old bogey- 
men. Above all, even without the 
notoriety and the controversy, he is 
still drawing crowds, raking in 
money, sending missionaries to 
spread his word overseas, and 
analyzing the issues of the day in a 
widely circulated (55,000 copies 
twice a month) newsletter. He pre- 
sides over a militant anti-Commu- 
nist movement and business that 
show no signs of losing steam. 


4 


REPORTS 
& 





Last February, when I called on 
him, Dr. Schwarz was in his suite at 
the LaSalle Hotel on the eve of his 
“Chicago Anti-Subversive Seminar,” 
engrossed in Adam B. Ulam’s new 
biography of Stalin. “Aha, there it 
is,’ Schwarz said with a grin, point- 
ing to a passage in which Ulam ex- 
plains that the origin of the split be- 
tween the Bolsheviks and the 
Mensheviks in the Russian Commu- 
nist Party was a vote in 1903 on the 
tiny question of whether the edito- 
rial board of the Party’s revolution- 
ary newspaper should have four or 
six members. “It can be stated cate- 
gorically,” writes Ulam, “that until 
April 1917 there were no major 
ideological differences between the 
two factions, and whatever minor 
ones arose were temporary and un- 
stable.” 

Schwarz was pleased, and he was 
eager to share his pleasure, as 
though the Bolshevik-Menshevik 
split were the burning issue of the 
day. He crowed, “I’ve always taught 
that this ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ business”— 
the traditional view, popular in the 
West, that the Bolsheviks took a 
consistently tougher line—“‘is a lot of 
nonsense.” The point fitted straight 
into his philosophy: diversionary la- 
bels aside, a Communist is a Com- 
munist is a Communist; no doctri- 
nal dispute, real or contrived, makes 
one Communist any better than an- 
other. 

“It’s an incredible task, trying to 
keep up with all the literature,” said 
the doctor, sixty-one years old, an 
Australian who first imported 
his ideological fervor to America 
nearly a quarter-century ago. He 
put down the Ulam book with 
a sigh, but within moments he 


COMMENT 


had picked up another book detail- 
ing the excesses of the Cultural 
Revolution in China. “Where is Liu 
Shao-chi?” he asked rhetorically. 
‘Tm waiting for somebody to tell 
me where he is. He was only Presi- 
dent of Communist China and, for 
twenty years, Mao Tse-tung’s side- 
kick. . . . This [the Chinese system] 
is supposed to be the glorious cul- 
mination of human freedom?” 


Crusader 


Schwarz was a general prac- 
titioner and sometime psychiatrist 
from Sydney who was riding the 
anti-Communist circuit in his own 
country when, in 1950, he first came 
to lecture in the United States. He 
was brought here by fundamentalist 
radio preacher Carl McIntire. As his 
message caught on, his trips became 
more frequent and his tours longer. 
Within five years he had given up 
his lucrative medical practice and 
moved to California as a full-time 
crusader. His family joined him 
only briefly and then returned to 
Australia; except for a daughter, a 
medical doctor in Michigan, they 
have remained there, so Schwarz 
sees his wife only twice a year dur- 
ing visits to the Crusade’s Austra- 
lian “branch office.” He lives year- 
round in Long Beach, California, 
near the Crusade’s offices, but he is 
still an Australian citizen, and it is 
only as a “courtesy,” he says, that he 
pledges allegiance to the American 
flag at the start of every meeting. 

In 1957, in testimony before the 
House Un-American Activities 
Committee, Schwarz cited Commu- 
nist documents to warn that the 
world might fall to Communism as 
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by LOIS GOULD 
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These three volumes 
count as one book 
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by ROBERT MERLE 
(Pub price $10) 
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pess the past forty-eight years, people in every 
American community have come to depend on the 
Book-of-the-Month Club as offering the best and most 
convenient way to buy books. And nowadays the Club’s 
sensible shop-at-home service is particularly worth your 
consideration. Without ever setting foot outside your door, 
you can window-shop, browse and buy to your heart's 
content—saving yourself time, energy and money, too. 
So why not start shopping in America’s Bookstore right 
now? Choose any four of the extraordinary books in- 
cluded here for just $1. 
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early as 1973. That made him fa- 
mous. Five years later, in August, 
1962, he was appearing on Meet the 
Press, dodging newsmen’s questions 
about his view of the John Birch 
Society, an organization that had 
recommended the Crusade’s publi- 
cations to its own members. He in- 
sisted then that American efforts 
against Communism were “‘in- 
adequate,” and that theme kept him 
in the limelight through Senator 
Barry Goldwater’s 1964 presidential 
effort and beyond. 


Seedbeds 


This year, as in every year since 
his rallies and “schools” of the early 
sixties, Schwarz’s Crusade can ex- 
pect to raise about half a million 
tax-free dollars from some thirty 
thousand contributors to fight the 
fight. The doctor, who says that he 
draws only a $24,000 annual salary 
plus expenses, insists that the orga- 
nization’s funds are tightly managed 
and that every time an outside 
auditor looks over the books, “he 
becomes a friend.” (On one occa- 
sion, says Schwarz, a California 
state auditor “told us how to save 
thousands of dollars by changing 
our letterhead in a way that made 
us legally entitled not to pay sales 
tax.”) Even after the death of some 
major benefactors, the contributions 
have remained steady. The main ex- 
penditures are apparently for the 
seminars and for the operation of 
orphanages and anti-Communism 
“education” programs. 

Schwarz boasts that he is “prob- 
ably the best-read person in the 
world” on his subject—Commu- 
nism—and even the Communists 
and other leftists whom he seeks out 
for debates and confrontations seem 
to agree with that claim. But in 
Chicago, with another virtuoso per- 
formance ahead of him, he was 
rather nervous and edgy, and that 
night he slept poorly. “Even after 
all these years,” he confided, “I al- 
ways have trouble sleeping the night 
before.” 

This was the first time that 
Schwarz was bringing his road show 
to Chicago; usually the Washing- 
ton’s Birthday holiday weekend was 
reserved for a seminar on the safe, 
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patriotic home turf of Southern 
California. But he is still driven by 
the urge to branch out and find new 
seedbeds for the message. Schwarz 
says he has no “basic support” in 
Chicago, no local businessmen who 
are willing to underwrite his activi- 
ties as others have for years in, for 
example, Milwaukee; the money for 
the Chicago seminar, in fact, had 
been raised at a dinner meeting in 
Indianapolis, another of his strong- 
holds. There had been no advertis- 
ing campaign for the seminar, al- 
though announcements went out to 
every college and university within 
reasonable reach of Chicago; and 
word was passed in the parochial 
school systems and the city’s ethnic 
communities. 

At first glance, it could have been 
just another convention. If one 
drove or walked north on LaSalle 
Street during the weekend, one saw 
a shopworn sign suspended from 
the canopy in front of the LaSalle 
Hotel that read: WELCOME CHRIS- 
TIAN ANTI-COMMUNISM CRUSADE. 
WE’RE GLAD YOUR [sic] HERE. Going 
south, one saw the other side of the 
same sign with the same greeting, 
this one grammatically correct, wel- 
coming the College Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs to a convention. Meet- 
ing on another floor of the hotel, 
the Young Democrats heard a talk 
by Senator Vance Hartke, Democrat 
of Indiana, while Schwarz, in his 
part of the hotel, complained that 
the Senator had recently addressed 
what the doctor called a “Commu- 
nist-front organization,” the Na- 
tional Peace Action Coalition. 

Schwarz wondered about whether 
he would draw a good, serious- 
minded group to the seminar and 
keep them around for the full three- 
day “course.” “I prefer getting a 
few hundred who stay the whole 
time to having ten thousand at a 
one-shot rally,” he explained, as if a 
big rally were still a possibility for 
him in 1974. 

What he got was a crowd of 
about two hundred; what he accom- 
plished was not so clear. Some of 
the people seemed sad and fright- 
ened, people who perceived them- 
selves to be at the ramparts fac- 
ing a mysterious and treacherous 
“enemy.” They appeared to hang 
on Schwarz’s every word, to take 
comfort from his praise of their “ef- 
fectiveness,” of their “attitude” or 


“approach” to the political problems 
of our time. 

In the group were several nuns, a 
number of suburban housewives, 
earnest-seeming father-and-son 
teams (one son, proudly touted by 
his father, had been to East Ger- 
many on a tour and found the 
people “apathetic”), the American- 
ism chairman of an American Le- 
gion post, whose wife wore a badge 
for the “Cardinal Mindszenty Foun- 
dation,” and some Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom. 

There were quite a few old regu- 
lars such as Tedis Zierins, a Latvian 
émigré who had taught himself to 
write English well enough to get his 
anti-Soviet letters to the editor 
printed in many Midwestern news- 
papers and entered in the Congres- 
sional Record (his pockets bulged 
with copies of reprints, which he 
urged people to accept). Schwarz 
called him “one of the most effec- 
tive anti-Communists in the United 
States ... an inspiration to me.” 
Fred Hohulin, a ninth-grade teacher 
from South Bend, Indiana, was back 
for his fourth seminar, having pre- 
viously attended in Southern Cali- 
fornia, New York City, and Mil- 
waukee. And there were the people 
Schwarz himself privately labeled 
“the crackpots’”—a man who fre- 
quents downtown Chicago street 
corners with a sandwich-board sign 
that says, among other things: OIL 
YES/JEWS NO; a woman who 
shrieked at Schwarz that if John 
Cardinal Cody, Archbishop of Chi- 
cago, wasn’t doing anything about 
The Exorcist, then Schwarz should 
take the responsibility into his own 
hands; and a man carrying a 
stuffed animal and pretending to be 
a Marine commander. “Any group 
with enthusiasm attracts some crack- 
pots,” Schwarz said defensively. “I 
bet you’d find the same number at 
the Young Democrats’ meeting.” 


Punching in 


LeRoy Bailey, twenty-six years 
old, was a haunting presence; his 
face was destroyed in combat in 
Vietnam. The Chicago newspapers 
had dramatized his plight, and by 
noting that the Veterans Adminis- 
tration had refused Bailey the medi- 
cal treatment he had sought, they 
had prompted President Nixon to 
order the V.A. to provide the treat- 


“The last thing our 
country needs is dull, 
unquestioning conformity 
on the part of our young 


people” 


“According to what | read there's 
been a definite change in the atti- 
tudes of today’s student population. 
They’re more conservative and tra- 
ditional in their outlook and be- 
havior. 

| hope your generation has the 
common sense and wisdom to 
adopt the good side of yesterday’s 
attitudes and behavior and reject 
the bad side. But most of all, | hope 
that this alleged ‘return to conser- 
vatism’ doesn’t mean a return to 
the apathy and neutralism that char- 
acterized past generations of col- 
lege students and young people 
generally. 


Nation hasn’t rejected 
social progress 


Unfortunately, some people see 
this return to conservatism as proof 
that our nation has turned its back 
on social and humanitarian prog- 
ress. | don’t see it that way at all. 
The majority of people in this na- 
tion haven’t rejected social prog- 
ress. To my way of thinking, what 
they rejected were the revolution- 
ary tactics that endangered the very 
fabric of our society, extreme and 
often violent tactics that were seen 
as doing more harm than good. 
And | hope we've learned the les- 
son that our people are willing to 





These excerpts were taken from a talk by 
Stewart S. Cort, Chairman, Bethlehem Steel, 
at the Annual Honors Convocation, Oklahoma 
Christian College, Oklahoma City. If you 
would like a copy of his entire talk (‘““Chang- 
ing Attitudes”), write: Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
Public Affairs Dept., Bethlehem, PA 18016. 


change—if and when the propo- 
nents of change go about it the 
right way—by working within the 
system rather than attacking it from 
outside. 

There are a lot of young people 
out there, whether or not they think 
of themselves as ‘radicals,’ who are 
still determined to bring about pretty 
substantial changes. And as long 
as they stay within the law and 
carefully observe the rights of 
others, | wish them the best of luck. 


Quiet revolution in 
corporate corridors 


What most of the institutions of 
society are looking for today, more 
than anything else, is the kind of 


man or woman who wonders, who 
doubts, who questions, and who 
tries hard to find new and better 
answers to the old, nagging prob- 
lems. 

Business firms like mine welcome 
that kind of person. We not only 
welcome them, but we do our best 
to train them, and sharpen their 
skills, so they can apply their tal- 
ents and energies more effectively. 

Unnoticed in all the confusion on 
the outside, a quiet revolution has 
been going on in the corporate cor- 
ridors. Today the institutions of 
business and industry are making a 
determined effort to create a more 
humane environment for their em- 
ployees and the communities they 
work in. 


‘Do your thing’ best 
from the inside 


So | urge you, whatever your ide- 
ology, to join the established insti- 
tutions and ‘do your thing.’ If you 


want to promote higher standards | 


of moral conduct, if you want to 
humanize working conditions, if you 
want to make institutions more 
democratic, if you want to make 
them more responsive to the peo- 
ple they serve—you can do it best 
from the inside. ‘ 

In spite of all the jolts and shocks 
and setbacks, our country is mak- 
ing progress. And we'll keep on 
making progress if you do your 
part—and I’m sure you will.” 
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ment. Blind, his mutilated face cov- 
ered with gauze, Bailey sat and 
tape-recorded every session. 

Most of the rest were a captive 
audience of high school and univer- 
sity students. Once they arrived, 
they stayed, largely because of 
Schwarz’s special technique for 
keeping the room full: any student, 
teacher, policeman, or clergyman 
who requested it qualified for a 
“full scholarship” to the seminar, 
$20 to cover “tuition” for the lec- 
tures and $30 more for food and 
lodging over the weekend. That was 
enough if they squeezed three and 
four into hotel rooms and ate mea- 
ger meals. But there was a condition 
attached. The $30 was not paid out 
to a participant until the end of the 
seminar when he or she turned in a 
time card attesting to attendance at 
every morning, afternoon, and eve- 
ning meeting all weekend. The 
“scholarship students” were ex- 
pected to punch in and out at a 
time clock just outside the meeting 
room each time they arrived or de- 
parted. Once Schwarz had everyone 
in the room the first time, he made 
it clear, after placing an absolute 
ban on smoking, that the scholar- 
ship rule would be taken seriously. 
“If you miss one session,” he 
warned with a chuckle, “that cancels 
your contract and you don’t get 
anything.” 

Thus indentured, many of the 
students became restless as time 
went on. A few felt trapped from 
the start—for example, a bus driver 
who had brought the sixteen-mem- 
ber “Iowa delegation” to Chicago 
from Waterloo, having been prom- 
ised free room and board while he 
waited to drive them back, found 
that the price was his unintended 
and involuntary attendance at 
eleven lectures on anti-Communism 
(six of them by the doctor), five 
films, and three “free speech” hours. 
The schedule was relieved by breaks 
for lunch and dinner, and Sunday 
morning was blocked off on the 
agenda as “Time for Church.” But 
the program ran zealously on until 
about 9:30 on Saturday and Sunday 
nights. 

The theme for the Chicago Cru- 
sade, as for many before it over the 
years, was set out in a written state- 
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ment of the seminar’s “purposes”: 

To teach students, teachers and citi- 
zens the pathology of communism 
and its associated destructive forces 
and to inspire and train them for 
activity designed to preserve and 
promote freedom. The communists 
have long given the highest priority 
to work among university and col- 
lege students. Most important com- 
munist leaders were recruited while 
they were students. Trained propa- 
gandists, exploiting the idealism of 
youth, recruit and train susceptible 
students for leadership in the com- 
munist movement. . . . The semi- 
nar is designed to inform students, 
teachers and citizens of the philoso- 
phy, morality, organization, tech- 
niques, strategy and objectives of 
communism and the New Left. It is 
based on the belief that knowledge 
is power, that ignorance creates 
fear and breeds apathy, despair or 
hysteria. Accurate information is a 
prerequisite of sound judgment and 
responsible action. The objective is 
that students at this seminar will 
commence a program of study and 
apply the knowledge obtained in 
practical programs related to their 
environment of school or commu- 
nity. In this way programs of local, 
national and international action 
can be built that will be effective in 
the preservation and extension of 
freedom. 


Alongside were the nine “premises” 
on which the lectures were to be 
based: 


America is threatened by forces 
dedicated to the destruction of its 
political, economic and cultural 
heritage; these forces are internal 
and external; among the most im- 
portant are communism, anarchy 
and general totalitarianism; consid- 
erable success has attended their 
destructive efforts; past programs to 
prevent the advance of commu- 
nism, anarchy and totalitarianism 
have proved inadequate; both gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental 
action are necessary; action must 
be based on adequate knowledge 
of the nature, tactics and objectives 
of the enemy; this knowledge 
should be possessed by every citi- 
zen; [and] action must be in tune 
with the ideals of freedom. 


Schwarz offers no specific recom- 
mendations for the new “programs” 
and the “action” that must be taken 
to fend off Communism, but he ex- 
presses the hope that his basic mes- 
sage—that Communism is an “evil” 
philosophy which brings in its wake 
“everything that is repugnant”—can 


be spread from one person to an- 
other in pyramid fashion. “If every- 
one you recruit reaches another,” he 
says, and the process repeats itself 
in just a week, it would theoretically 
take only “thirty-two doublings,” 
and less than a year, to reach all 4 
billion people in the world. It is ob- 
vious that the doctor does not really 
think that this process is about to 
be unleashed, but he recalls wist- 
fully that the phenomenon seemed 
to be off to an impressive start in 
1961, “when we swept Southern 
California” with a five-day “anti- 
Communism school” in the Los An- 
geles Sports Arena. Those were the 
days when the Los Angeles Rotary 
Club, for example, raised what 
Schwarz recalls as a “spontaneous 
offering” of $5000 for the cause. 

The days of those offerings and 
enthusiasms are long past, but the 
“curriculum” of the seminar in 1974 
seems to appeal to the same old 
passions, seems to assume that pub- 
lic officials and other prominent citi- 
zens still worry about the labels and 
warnings that preoccupy Schwarz 
and other crusaders. 


On the offensive 


On screen, the participants saw 
the young Ronald Reagan narrating 
a scare movie, The Truth About 
Communism, produced by the “Na- 
tional Education Program” at Hard- 
ing College in Searcy, Arkansas, 
years ago. Reagan related omi- 
nously that “four out of every ten 
of the world’s people are now op- 
pressed” under Communism. His 
strident script offered a simplified 
version of the Russian Revolution 
and provided a facile context for 
old mug-shot photographs of Lenin, 
Trotsky, and other Communist lead- 
ers that made them look like candi- 
dates for the FBI’s Ten Most 
Wanted list. Sunday afternoon’s 
film, The Riot Makers, was more 
modern and slick, but a genuinely 
frightening piece of propaganda. Its 
narrator, Fergus Currie, speaking 
quickly to get it all in, stared an- 
grily from the screen as he lumped 
all civil rights and antiwar protest 
into the subversive category and de- 
scribed all the many leaders of 
these movements as “leninoids.” 

Also required watching was one 
of Schwarz’s favorite souvenirs, a 
film of the famous (in these circles) 


television debate in Los Angeles be- 
tween Schwarz and the late black 
journalist Louis Lomax. The doctor 
told some of the same stories he 
tells today and used the same old 
medical analogies—for example, 
comparing Communism to cancer. 
The film shows an infuriated Lo- 
max, whose counterthrusts seem 
sadly ineffective. The point of the 
film today, Schwarz explained to the 
audience, is to demonstrate how “to 
take the offensive . . . by being of- 
fensive.” 

Schwarz has a loyal coterie of 
“faculty” members who often ap- 
pear at the seminars. One is “mod- 
erator” Raymond A. Joseph, a Hai- 
tian exile who says that he is under 
a death sentence from the Duvalier 
government but feels that a Com- 
munist regime in his country would 
be just as bad. Now a reporter for 
the Wall Street Journal, Joseph de- 
scribes his long-time involvement 
with the Crusade as “private activ- 
ity, like with a political party.” 
Joseph acknowledges that he is em- 
barrassed by the extreme views of 
some of the speakers and students, 
but says that he keeps coming back 
mostly out of personal loyalty to 
Schwarz and his conviction that the 
doctor’s own motives are pure. 

The old crusader himself makes a 
point of the fact that he does not 
agree with everything his guest lec- 
turers say and do—often he does not 
even sit in and listen, preferring to 
wander the hotel corridors or to 
find a quiet corner and get in some 
extra reading—but he vigorously de- 
fends their “academic freedom” to 
say what they will. Indeed, he ad- 
mits that one regular, Juanita Cas- 
tro, Fidel’s younger sister, has some- 
times been an “embarrassment” 
because of her gung-ho support for 
questionable Cuban refugee causes. 


She was not on the program this | 


time; but then neither was Dr. 
Walter Judd, the former Republican 
congressman from Minnesota, who 
often joins Schwarz to discuss, in 
medical parlance, the “diagnosis and 
treatment of Communism.” 

One regular who did appear this 
time was M. Stanton Evans, associ- 


ate editor of the National Review | 


and editor of the Indianapolis News. 
He decried the imbalance between 
conservative and liberal faculty on 


campuses (the latter perform “philo- | 


sophical lobotomies” on their stu- 
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dents, turning them into “non- 
believers in traditional values”) and 
deplored the teaching of such sub- 
versive doctrines as “cultural relativ- 
ism” and “Keynesian economics” 
without adequate access to other 
points of view. But Evans was able 
to stir audible sighs of relief from 
the devotees in the audience with 
his reassuring report that, with the 
passing of student uprisings, “the 
counterrevolution is continuing to 
grow in strength. We can restore 
this country to the ways of freedom 
intended for it by its founders.” 

Charles E. Rice, a Notre Dame 
law professor who told the group 
that his presidential candidate in 
1972 had been John Schmitz of the 
American Independent Party and 
the John Birch Society, lectured on 
the restrictions the First Amend- 
ment places on the government’s le- 
gitimate efforts “to protect itself 
from revolution.” 

“Praise the Lord, we still have 
people who are concerned . . . con- 
cerned about the international Com- 
munist criminal conspiracy,” said 
Herbert A. Philbrick as he surveyed 
the crowd. Although Philbrick’s tale 
of how in the 1950s he “led three 
lives’—as an advertising man, a 
member of the American Commu- 
nist Party, and an FBI counterspy— 
has been told and dramatized over 
and over again, it is still spellbind- 
ing. There were emphatic moans as 
he described how he was invited “to 
move up in the Communist ranks.” 
Some of his eventual conclusions: a 
Communist has “ʻa criminal 
mind. . . . When someone becomes 
a Marxist-Leninist, he becomes a 
criminal; he rejects all morality.” 
One must always be on the lookout 
for Communist sympathizers, 
Philbrick warned. “In recent years, 
haven’t we noticed some individuals 
known as antiwar?’ he asked. 
“Weigh their words.... Theyre 
not against war, they’re against the 
United States, they support Com- 
munist aggression in Vietnam.” 

The highlight of the weekend was 
the Sunday night appearance of 
Phyllis Schlafly, an apostle of many 
conservative causes, who is now 
barnstorming the country and 
urging state legislatures not to 
ratify the Equal Rights Amend- 





ment to the Constitution. Her argu- 
ment, shared by Schwarz, was that 
the amendment represents an “at- 
tack on the family” and therefore 
fits into the Communist strategy to 
take over the country. Mrs. Schlafly 
recalled that her “first personal 
brush with Communism” came 
when a college friend was divorced: 
it seems that her husband was a 
member of a subversive organiza- 
tion and “got orders from the Party 
to leave his conservative wife and 
take a new, Communist wife.” Mrs. 
Schlafly has noticed ever since that 
“Communists always stir up one 
group against another,” and now 
they and their unwitting sympa- 
thizers in the women’s liberation 
movement are working to alienate 
women and men from each other. 
(“They don’t want men to like 
women ... I think that’s kind of 
part of it”) “The most fulfilling 
thing for most women is to have a 
baby,” she declared; “for most 
women, the home is the place where 
they are most happy.” Adoption of 
the Equal Rights Amendment, she 
predicted, might deprive American 
women of their privileged status, of 
their “legal right” to stay home 
rather than work or go off to war, 
only to replace it with a “double 
burden,” such as the one which she 
says is imposed on women in the 
Soviet Union. 

Some of the students seemed of- 
fended and openly challenged her 
to explain how she knew what 
“most women” were thinking. She 
replied that she was dealing with 
“self-evident facts,” and Dr. 
Schwarz chimed in that some of her 
assertions were supported by the 
mere existence of the “maternal in- 
stinct.”. Mrs. Schlafly departed 
quickly to catch a plane, probably 
unaware that she had stirred consid- 
erable resentment with such state- 
ments as her contention that “the 
women’s liberation movement has 
definitely identified itself with the 
lesbian movement.” 


“Trust a Communist” 


The grand star of the seminar 
was, of course, Dr. Schwarz himself. 
He combines a slight teddy-bear 
quality with an eccentric-professor 
air; his benign appearance and 
Manner contrast with the shrill 
voice, which becomes unnerving and 


almost deafening to those sitting 
close to a public address speaker. 
The Schwarz accent (in which “hu- 
man” becomes “yuman” and 
“Berkeley” “Buhhklee”) makes some 
things sound even more sinister 
than they are purported to be. Typi- 
cally, he begins by imploring the 
class to visit the stands at the rear 
of the room where books, especially 
his own, You Can Trust the Commu- 
nists (To Be Communists)—two mil- 
lion copies, twenty languages, its 
distribution and publication assisted 
in Korea and Burma during the 
Kennedy Administration by the 
United States Information Agency— 
and The Three Faces of Revolution, 
and “patriotic jewelry” are on sale. 
Then, once the tape recorder has 
been switched on (all sessions are 
recorded, and tapes are later made 
available at a nominal fee), he wig- 
gles closer and closer to the lectern 
and rocks sideways as he launches 
into his repertoire. 

The repertoire is so varied and 
Passionate, touching on so many 
areas of human endeavor and expe- 
rience, that it becomes devilishly 
easy to imagine that the whole 
show—the Crusade, the seminar, ev- 
erything—has been created merely 
as a pretext for the doctor to per- 
form. There are formulas, aphor- 
isms, anecdotes, and semicircular di- 
versions. The battle cry, sometimes 
printed on backdrop banners dis- 
played at the seminars, is: “External 
Encirclement Plus Internal Demor- 
alization Leads to Progressive Sur- 
render.” The United States, Dr. 
Schwarz explains, is being encircled 
numerically, militarily, economically 
(“The Arabs have shut down auto 
plants .. . America is isolated, a 
whole system of alliances shattered 
... the Arabs could buy up the 
whole Stock Exchange if they 
wanted to, shift their money from 
bank to bank, and destroy cur- 
rencies at will”), and psychologi- 
cally. Among the signs of internal 
demoralization are devaluation—of 
the dollar; of life, by way of per- 
missive abortion (“a license to kill 
and mutilate the unborn at will”) 
and abolition of the death penalty; 
of government, through the “situ- 
ation ethics” of the Watergate scan- 
dals; and of the churches, which 
have tried to become “copies of 
government social agencies.” 
“Whenever a church becomes social, 


the press applauds, the intellectuals 
approve, and the people stay 
home.” 

Schwarz devotes special attention 
to philosopher Herbert Marcuse, 
who, by putting a new political twist 
on the teachings of Sigmund Freud, 
has created the “sensualism” strain 
of revolutionary thought, “devious, 
dangerous, and destructive.” China? 
“A tyranny over the mind of a di- 
mension unknown in history.” 
England’s “winter of discontent”? 
“Many factors are involved, but 
three are important: decline of reli- 
gious faith, democratic socialist de- 
lusions, Communist infiltration and 
sabotage.” 

Schwarz, the son of a Viennese 
Jew who was converted to Chris- 
tianity in Britain before emigrating 
to Australia, has been hounded for 
years by the allegation that the Cru- 
sade, like some other organizations 
generally identified as being at the 
right end of the political spectrum, 
is anti-Semitic. Schwarz himself pe- 
riodically revives the charge with his 
tendency, in the midst of a lecture, 
to compare Nazi Germany favor- 
ably with Communist-run nations. 
For example, this year he remarked, 
“No books are available in China 
that were not published or approved 
by Mao. In the worst days of Hit- 
ler’s tyranny, there were books 
available by hundreds of authors.” 
The allegation was suggested in 
Danger on the Right, a book pub- 
lished in 1964 by the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B’rith. Schwarz 
has never forgiven B’nai B'rith for 
that deed. 

In about 1962, Schwarz says, Pat- 
rick Frawley, the safety razor and 
ballpoint pen tycoon who has bank- 
rolled many conservative organiza- 
tions, offered him a $100,000 contri- 
bution if he would placate the 
critics by changing the name of his 
organization to the “American Anti- 
Communism Crusade.” Schwarz de- 
clined, insisting that evangelical 
Christianity was an essential part of 
the work as he saw it. But he has 
bent over backwards ever since to 
demonstrate that “we’re pro-Jew- 
ish. . . . I’ve always contended that 
Israel has a right to exist and 
fought vehemently the idea that 
Communism is a Jewish conspiracy. 
In fact, I get more hostile letters at- 
tacking me for that point of view 
than on any other subject.” Last 
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IDEOLOGY 


year Schwarz co-sponsored a motion 
before the World Anti-Communist 
League stating that “anti-Semitism 
is incompatible with enlightened, 
civilized conduct.” 

One aspect of Schwarz’s defense 
against charges of anti-Semitism has 
been to include in the seminars a 
lecture entitled “Communism: The 
Enemy of Jewish People” by Joseph 
Dunner, chairman of the political 
science department at Yeshiva Uni- 
versity. Dunner, speaking with a 
heavy European accent that has 
plenty of its own fire and brimstone, 
told the group that the Soviet Com- 
munists, “the modern pharaohs. . . 
turned synagogues into warehouses 
and pigsties” and otherwise far ex- 
ceeded the pogroms and other anti- 
Jewish measures taken by the czars 
before the Russian Revolution. In 
1948, he said, the Soviet Union 
“shipped hundreds of thousands of 
Jews to concentration camps .. 
but the American press won’t tell 
about these things, not even the 
Chicago Tribune .. . after all, we 
are in an era of coexistence and dé- 
tente, we have no right to tell the 
truth any longer.” 

Asked why Jews have rarely if 
ever supported “the conservative 
cause” in the United States, Dunner 
explained that it would take them 
time to overcome their “tradition of 
liberalism,” and he proudly pointed 
out that, as for himself, he had 
been one of the founders of Young 
Americans for Freedom. He de- 
plored the Nixon Administration’s 
decision to sign a Vietnam cease-fire 
rather than “carrying [the war] to 
the North,” but then, in apparent 
rejection of Schwarz’s view that the 
proceedings must remain “nonpoliti- 
cal,” circulated copies of his “Open 
Letter on the Yom Kippur War and 
the Witch Hunt Against President 
Nixon.” Distributed by the “Jewish 
Freedom League of America,” of 
which Dunner is chairman, the let- 
ter blamed the effort to impeach 
Mr. Nixon in part on “the Commu- 
nists and their fellow travelers.” 

Dunner’s participation in the pro- 
gram, however, did not prevent 
Schwarz from keeping his usual 
heavy dose of evangelism in the 
seminar, including an occasional 
mention along the lines that the 





“guidance and compassion of 
Christ” are necessary for an effec- 
tive fight against Communism. Each 
session opened with the pledge to 
the flag and a long rambling prayer 
invoking God’s assistance in the 
battle. 


Stirring emotions 


Religious themes were also domi- 
nant in the weekend’s “free speech” 
sessions, during which anyone in the 
room was entitled to speak on any 
subject for three minutes, so long as 
he or she accepted an immediate, 
brief public critique of the message 
from Schwarz. Gordon Graves, a 
young physics teacher, for example, 
said that he was very upset with the 
Watergate situation and other na- 
tional problems: “I did trust Nixon, 
but now I’m not sure what to 
do. . . . The only true answer, and 
the only real one, is in a personal 
relationship with Jesus Christ... . 
The peace He’s brought to my life 
is unbelievable.” That message drew 
praise from Schwarz and applause 
from the audience. When another 
student nervously read biblical quo- 
tations to make the point that one 
should bless “enemies” such as the 
Communists rather than curse them, 
the doctor gave this reply: “Amen, 
it’s the word of God, I agree with it 
and try to practice it.... Your 
manner and delivery will improve 
with experience.” When others criti- 
cized Schwarz for “emotionalism,” 
he shot back with the question, “Is 
there anything wrong with stirring 
emotions in a good cause?” Many 
in the audience indicated that they 
thought not. 

The seminar drew mixed reviews 
from the class. Sister Fulgencia Jo- 
seph from St. Louis thought that it 
was “just wonderful,” and Fred 
Hohulin, the teacher from South 
Bend, found it “quite helpful.” The 
critics fell into two categories, some 
of them well to the right of 
Schwarz. To the very end, Craig 
Chilton of Waterloo, Iowa, struggled 
to have attention focused on the 
“insiders” from the Council on For- 
eign Relations and the news media 
who secretly run the country and 
serve the Communists’ goals. Patri- 
cia Sheehan of Chicago agreed; she 
said that she was disappointed that 
“the European bankers . . . whose 
money controls everything, even the 
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World Council of Churches,” had 
not been exposed. 

A surprisingly large number of 
the students told me that they had 
attended the seminar more as a lark 
than out of a desire to sign up in 
the fight against Communism, and 
they had been disappointed by it, 
though they stayed to the end. 
Steve Dick, from the Associated 
Mennonite Biblical Seminary in 
Elkhart, Indiana, objected to “wrap- 
ping the whole conservative political 
philosophy in with Christianity” and 
accused Schwarz of using “‘over- 
simplifications, generalizations, and 
false analogies ... just like the 
Communists.” Enola Pirog, a Chi- 
cago schoolteacher, complained that 
“he shouldn’t just concentrate on far 
left subversion, but should look at 
the far right, too.” Ronn Faigen, a 
junior at Denison University in 
Ohio, who had driven eight hours 
to satisfy his curiosity about the 
Crusade, said that he was relieved 
to find that “they don’t beat you 
with a crucifix if you don’t believe,” 
but nonetheless found himself 
“frightened by the appeal to fears 
and frustrations.” Hilma Johnson, a 
senior at Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity who came in search of a sup- 
plement to her study of Russian 
and Chinese history, said “it be- 
came a study of anti-Communism 
rather than of Communism.” 

But Schwarz did not entertain 
many of these criticisms. He was 
busy. There was reading to do, and 
the daily letter to write to his wife, 
illian, whom he had not seen since 
hristmas and would not see again 


~ / until August. And he was going on 


to Dallas in the morning to begin 
planning for the next meeting, this 
time to be called the “Dallas Free- 
dom Seminar,” which was to have 
the cooperation of the city’s superin- 
tendent of schools. 

“If the United States inhabited 
the planet alone, and the only dan- 
ger was the American Communist 
Party, I think I could safely go 
home to Australia and enjoy my 
family,” said the doctor with a sigh. 
But he was compelled to continue 
his work “as long as I have the 
physical and mental ability to do it 
and the need for it exists.” He added 
that one of these days—but not now— 
he will have to grapple with the 
problem of finding a successor. 

—SANFORD J. UNGAR 
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VIETNAM 


Reconciliation 





The signing of the Paris Peace Ac- 
cord did not change a great deal in 
Vietnam—it certainly did not end the 
war—but in its aftermath the Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Government of 
South Vietnam (the PRG, or what 
Americans usually call the Viet 
Cong) permitted foreign journalists 
based in Saigon to cross over into its 
zones of control. As a result, several 
of my colleagues and I had the op- 
portunity to meet the guerrillas and 
the farmers who had long supported 
them. Our discovery that the PRG 
alone, and not the American-sup- 
ported regime in Saigon (the GVN, or 
Government of Vietnam), had dissemi- 
nated the text of the peace accord, 
allowed us to identify PRG support- 
ers even in the areas controlled by 
Saigon. For the first time we could 
understand something of the invisible 
political geography of the war. In the 
contested areas between the military 
lines, farmers who supported the Na- 
tional Liberation Front would some- 
times talk openly about the guerrillas 
and about their own lives during the 
fourteen years of war in their vil- 
lages. Near Cu Chi, the former base 
of the U.S. Twenty-fifth Division, 
I met a farmer and his wife whose 
village had been destroyed by Ameri- 
can troops in the mid-1960s and who 
since then had lived with the constant 
bombing and shelling and the con- 
stant harassment by Saigon govern- 
ment troops. Even now the war had 
not yet ended for them. 


In answer to questions about the 
situation since the cease-fire, the 
farmer said that the NLF allowed 
the villagers to come and go as they 
pleased, checking only on the iden- 
tity of strangers, lest they be spies. 
The GVN hamlet chiefs and local 
militia, on the other hand, had or- 
ders to be much more strict than 
before with the villagers. They were 
now permitted to arrest anyone 
coming in from the fields and to 
shoot anyone who ran away from 
them. The police had arrested 
twenty people in the course of one 
operation. The farmer’s wife said 
that at Tet she had not been able to 
visit the graves of her ancestors be- 


cause the soldiers had gone to take 
down the NLF flag which the guer- 
rillas had hoisted on a burned tree 
near the graves. There had been a 
great deal of firing, and, she said 
with some satisfaction, the guerrillas 
had shot several of the soldiers as 
they climbed the tree. But it had 
been the fourth Tet in a row that 
she had not been able to celebrate 
the cult properly. 

Thinking once again of the sheer 
length of the war, I asked the 
woman if she had ever thought of 
leaving her land, that battlefield, 
and going elsewhere. 

“Oh, no,” she said, as if the 
thought surprised her, “I own that 
land, and how else should I feed 
my family?” 

But supposing, I said, that some- 
one gave you twice as much land 
somewhere else? She smiled. “But 
that is the land of my ancestors, 
and so I couldn’t leave.” 


“Pride” 


It is true that the people around 
Cu Chi and Truong Lap have be- 
longed to the Liberation Front from 
the start, but that is a fact and not 
an explanation. The fact is that to- 
day after thirty years of war and 
three major pacification programs— 
one by the French, one by the 
Diem regime, and a third by the 
American troops—the people in 
those areas that first supported the 
revolution continue to do so today, 
whether or not they live under its 
aegis. Kien Hoa, Dinh Tuong, Binh 
Dinh, Quang Ngai, and other prov- 
inces remain predominantly pro- 
NLF in sentiment even though 
large parts of them are controlled 
by government troops. Only the ap- 
pearance of them has changed, and 
the population of the countryside is 
a fraction of what it was. 

“Our territory is where the bombs 
have fallen,” said Mme. Nguyen 
Thi Binh, the PRG foreign minister, 
suggesting another kind of map 
than that made by the American 
and GVN officials. Of course, 
bombs have fallen throughout South 
Vietnam, but the areas of strongest 
support for the NLF have been by 
far the hardest hit, and not only 
with bombs but with artillery, bull- 
dozers, and defoliant chemicals. So 
much was observable a year after 
most of the American troops had 


pulled out. From an airplane one 
could mark out that territory by the 
gray bands running through the 
jungles and the bomb craters pitting 
the rice fields, the tree lines, the riv- 
erbanks, and the great swamps. In 
the two years since the defoliation 
program had ended, the farmlands 
had become green again with scrub 
and wild grasses, if not with crops. 
But the shade trees were gone, and 
so were the fruit orchards and the 
brick villages with their columns, 
courtyards, and pagodas. They were 
gone without a trace, for the Viet- 
namese had picked up every brick 
and board that could be used again 
and cleared the land for planting. 
In certain places the Americans had 
been even more thorough, burning 
the villages, then bulldozing the 
trees and stripping off the ground 
cover. These empty spaces were, of 
course, uninformative to strangers. 
It was only by talking to people 
that a new arrival could begin to 
understand what had happened. 
And only by talking to people in 
the PRG zones could one have any 
feeling for the intensity and dura- 
tion of the war. 

Ten miles from Da Nang in the 
hamlet of D., I spoke to a man who 
remembered moving his house eigh- 
teen times during the past twenty 
years: eleven times during the 
French war and seven times since 
1954. He and the other old men of 
the hamlet remembered the day 
when the French legionnaires—Mo- 
roccans, as it happened—assembled 
all the people of the village and 
shot 227 of them down in cold 
blood, throwing the dead and the 
dying into the burning houses. The 
old man had never heard of My 
Lai; he did know of the atrocities, 
smaller in scale, committed about 
the same time by South Korean 
troops in the neighboring district of 
Dien Bang. 

The same group of men invited a 
press colleague and me to join them 
at a feast in honor of their ances- 
tors. The countryside just off the 
troop-filled road was emerald green 
with the second crop of the season. 
Some thirty or forty people had as- 
sembled in the small, open-sided 
house with its brick courtyard, and 
the long table was covered with 
dishes of fish, meat, rice, fruit, 
sweets, and warm local beer. The 
patriarch, a man of eighty, waved 
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VIETNAM 


incense sticks and prayed before the 
ancestral tablets. The old men 
merely wanted to make small talk 
with us, but, pressed to tell the his- 
tory of their hamlet, they told of the 
cruel district chief in the time of 
Diem, the pillaging by the ARVN, 
the constant bombing and shelling, 
and the American troop operations 





_ that, after 1968, resulted in the total 


destruction of their hamlet—the 
bulldozing of their houses and their 
ancestral tombs. It was a story that 
I had heard many times from the 
people of that region. The hamlet, 
they said, now contained only a 
sixth of its original population, but 
the government troops continued to 
harass them. 

For many years, certainly since 
1966, American officials in Vietnam 
have said that the Vietnamese were 
tired of war, that all they wanted 
was peace and security, the implica- 
tion being that the NLF would 
grow demoralized and give up. But 
to talk to pro-NLF villagers in 1973 
was to discern what the American 
troops were up against. Among 
those people who could admit to 
supporting the NLF, there was no 
self-pity but rather open defiance. 

“This was always a strong resis- 
tance zone; that is why the French 
killed so many people,” the old men 
said. “The Liberation forces came 
back again in 1962, and we have 
had no Saigon government adminis- 
tration here since that time.... 
The government soldiers have com- 
mitted crimes, but we don’t like to 
speak of these to foreigners, as we 
must consider the pride of our 
people.” 

One of the old men said that he 
had spent three years in the politi- 
cal prison on Con Son island; three 
others said that they had sons there 
now. An old man in a brown ao 
dai, who, it appeared, was the elder 
counselor and political authority of 
the hamlet, said that he had been to 
jail five times, the last time being 
just after the cease-fire, when NLF 
flags went up in the hamlet. 

To an extent, the old men of D. 
were boasting. Their hamlet was not 
liberated, at least not in a military 
sense, for the government had a full 
complement of officials, police, and 
territorial forces there. The soldiers 
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from the tank company not half a 
mile away said that they had orders 
to destroy the hamlet if the Viet 
Cong came back again. 

Where did the villagers’ reserves 
of energy come from? From my vis- 
its to the liberated zones it seemed 
to me that it had to do with a cer- 
tain view of history. The old men of 
D., for instance, had never traveled 
out of their district—except on their 
way to jail. Their dimension was 
time, not space, a vertiginous time 
through which they navigated as 
easily as airplanes through their me- 
dium. Just before we left his house, 
the patriarch of D. explained to us 
why he had insisted that we, strang- 
ers and foreigners, should come to 
share his ancestral feast. “Your 
visit,” he said, “was propitious. The 
foreigners destroyed our houses, our 
fields, and the tombs of our ances- 
tors, and today you came to cele- 
brate the anniversary of our ances- 
tors. It is a good omen for peace.” 
In one sentence of welcome, he had 
managed to bracket thirty years of 
war and reduce it to an insignificant 
period within the history of his fam- 
ily. Such a perspective clearly did 
not admit of despair, for within it 
the present could not be endless: 
the history of the family ran 
through it like a lifeline. 

This lifeline, this sense of time, 
seemed to exist not only for the vil- 
lagers who supported the NLF but 
for the cadres and the other politi- 
cally educated people. Rather than 
dismiss ancestor-worship as super- 
stition, the NLF had on the con- 
trary tried to broaden it into a tra- 
dition of national history. In the Tu 
Nghia district of Quang Ngai, a 
group of villagers had been talking 
about their reaction to the Japanese 
occupation of Vietnam during 
World War II when one of them 
said, “You see here before you four 
generations of anti-imperialists.” 
Another man corrected him swiftly, 
“There were five. You forget the 
war against the Mongols.” Among 
the villagers in PRG zones, refer- 
ences to that thirteenth-century war 
would occur as frequently as talk 
about the French war of the 1950s. 

The PRG cadres would make the 
same dizzying flights between the 
words of Ho Chi Minh and those of 
the classical Vietnamese heroes. The 
higher the cadre’s rank, the more 
extensive his knowledge of history 


and traditional folk maxims would 
tend to be. And like the villagers, 
the cadres spoke of history not in 
the manner of antiquarians but in 
the manner of those responsible for 
continuing it from the past into the 
future. As Ba, the PRG military 
commander in Chuong Thien, said 
quite explicitly, “When you com- 
pare this war with the past in- 
vasions of Vietnam, this is by far 
the largest—larger even than the 
Mongol invasions—so the heroes of 
this generation will be the greatest 
heroes in Vietnamese history.” He 
also said to a man who expressed 
concern that he had not served the 
revolution and fulfilled his patriotic 
duty, “Don’t worry; your children 
will have the opportunity.” 


Resistance 


Only with this perspective in 
mind is it possible to understand a 
man like Gian, a political cadre 
who had spent twenty years of his 
life in the struggle—in what is called 
the resistance—and the last five in 
the prisons on Con Son island. 

I met Gian in a small village out- 
side of Saigon. He was a slight, in- 
tellectual-looking man with gold- 
rimmed glasses sitting straight- 
backed on a bare floor. Along with 
some 250 other sick and crippled 
prisoners from Con Son, he had just 
been released—or not precisely re- 
leased but taken off the island and 
quartered outside of Saigon under a 
temporary laissez-passer from the 
police. The Thieu regime did not 
explain these releases—it did not 
even announce them—but it clearly 
had some interest in seeing that 
these prisoners were not, as the ac- 
cord specified, released into the 
hands of the PRG. Unlike Tran 
Ngoc Chau, Mme. Ngo Ba Thanh, 
and the other non-Communist op- 
position leaders whom Thieu had 
offered to the PRG, these prisoners 
would have been of some value to 
the other side, if only as witnesses 
to prison conditions on Con Son. As 
it was, they were too sick to take on 
active work by themselves, and if 
they caused trouble, the police 
could always remove them from the 
villages, put them back into prison, 
and destroy all previous records of 
their captivity. 

The prisoners we journalists met 
(we met groups of them in various 


places, and sometimes by accident) 
were all paralyzed from the knees 
down as a result of under- 
nourishment and long periods spent 
in shackles. One prisoner I met had 
been on Con Son for twelve years, 
and by comparison Gian was lucky. 
Still, he could not stand up. Sitting 
cross-legged, he moved by pushing 
his legs forward with his hands, lift- 
ing his body up to them, and then 
repeating the procedure. 

At first Gian did not want to talk 
about himself: he was, he said, only 
one person and the struggle had in- 
volved millions. But he must have 
decided that it would be of some 
use for him to talk, for eventually 
he did tell me something about his 
life. He answered my questions like 
a diplomat, skirting the dangerous 
subjects but skirting them narrowly 
enough so that I could not mistake 
his meaning or think him dis- 
courteous. He was, he said, forty- 
three years old and a schoolteacher, 
though he had had little time in his 
life to practice his profession. He 
had joined the Viet Minh at the age 
of fifteen after his father and older 
brother had been killed by the 
French. An orphan then, and home- 
less, he had grown up in the resis- 
tance, first as a high school student 
in Saigon and then, after 1952, in 
the maquis of Ca Mau, where he 
studied and worked with the farm- 
ers cultivating the fields and build- 
ing local defenses. Life was hard in 
the maquis, but it was a happy 
time, he said. 

At the end of the French war, he 
went back to Saigon assuming, he 
said, that elections would be held in 
accordance with the Geneva Agree- 
ments. He gave up active political 
work and went back to school to 
finish his baccalaureate in prepara- 
tion for university. But in 1956, the 
Diem regime began arresting his 
friends. He left school and, shaving 
his head like a bonze, took refuge 
in a pagoda. When the police found 
his trail a year and a half later, he 
left the pagoda and went to live 
with a Catholic priest. The priest, 
he said, was very good to him. In 
spite of the protection of the 
Church, the police continued to fol- 
low him, and finally caught up with 
him a year later, in 1959, shooting 
him through the hand as he ran 
away. After escaping capture, he 
went back into the maquis. A few 


miles from Saigon, he joined a 
group of other veterans of the resis- 
tance, and gave political training to 
the new group of young men and 
women that formed around them. 

In 1962, Gian returned to Saigon 
and helped to organize the Buddhist 
movement that a year later over- 
turned the regime of Ngo Dinh 
Diem. In 1964, he acted as an orga- 
nizer for the People’s Movement for 
Self-Determination, an organization 
of Saigon-based intellectuals that 
called for an end to the war and 
self-determination for the Vietnam- 
ese people. The police cracked down 
on the movement as soon as it re- 
leased its peace statement, and ar- 
rested a number of its members. 
Gian escaped again and spent the 
next two years working as a school- 
teacher in the provincial capitals of 
My Tho and Ben Tre, where the lo- 
cal police did not know him. He 
was caught in 1967 when he re- 
turned to Saigon to see some 
friends, charged with endangering 
national security, and sentenced to 
five years of hard labor. 

The police, Gian said, did not 
have any specific evidence against 


him when they arrested him, but 
they extracted it slowly through the 
interrogation and torture of a large 
number of his friends and associ- 
ates. He himself was subjected to 
ten months of interrogation in four 
National Police centers and the 
usual range of tortures: he was 
given electric shocks, he was beaten 
on the stomach after having been 
made to swallow gallons of soapy 
water, and he was beaten with trun- 
cheons through a mattress. During 
that period one CIA operative came 
to question him, not, as the police 
did, about his organizational meth- 
ods and his friends but about his 
politics and his motivation in work- 
ing for movements considered to be 
Communist fronts. “I just told him 
about the injustices being done to 
students and talked to him about 
patriotism,” Gian told me. 

In 1969, Gian was transferred to 
Con Son and put in the “tiger 
cages” there because of his refusal 
to obey certain prison rules, such as 
saluting the GVN flag. A year later 
he—or someone very much like 
him—appeared in a picture in Life 
magazine, sitting with two other 
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“Out here on the energy front 


Shell men are working 12 hour shifts, 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
365 days a year.” 


“Welcome to Grand Isle Block 76, 24 miles from 
land in the Gulf of Mexico. 

“This is Shell’s drilling rig number 11, the home 
away from home for 36 men. We’re on 
seven days, and off seven days. 

“During the seven days on, we work 
here, sleep here and eat here. 

“Of course, we get some relaxation. We 
have TV, films, magazines, cards, and the 
fishing is pretty good. 

“But after a 12-hour shift, you 
usually have about enough zip left to grab 
a bowl of Shorty’s gumbo (which we think 
stacks up to anything you'll find in New 
Orleans), watch a little TV — then get some 
sack time. 

“It’s hard work. But we think it’s 
important work. It’s also satisfying to be 
with a leader. Shell is the largest oil 
producer in the Gulf of Mexico.” 


—Al Rivet 
Rotary Engineman, Shell Rig 11 
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“Until we drill, we don’t know 
for sure if there’s oil, gas or ‘nothing’ down there.” 


— Chester Robinson 
Drilling Foreman, Shell Rig 11 
“This was one of 78 tracts offered by the Federal 
Government during the September, 1972 lease 
sale. The tract covers about 5,000 acres and the 
lease alone cost Shell and its partners 
$6.2 million. 
“You pay your money and you take your 
chances. We did all right here. As we had 
hoped, we did find natural gas. 
“Exploratory drilling, using the semi- 
submersible rig, Ocean Explorer, 
indicated a discovery. 
“But the platform still had to be 
built. The wells had to be drilled. 
In all, Shell estimates it’ll take about 
2% years and over $17 million spent 
before we sell a penny’s worth from 
this platform.” 


“‘How’s the fishing?” 
— Eugene A. Shinn 
Shell Marine Specialist, 
Environmental Affairs Dept. 
“Off the rig, it’s good. 

“However, you can drop bales 
of old rubber tires in the Gulf 
and get the same effect—an 
artificial reef. 

“Artificial reefs almost invariably 
improve fishing —in their immediate area. 
“The first well off the coast of Louisiana 

was drilled in 1937. Since that time the fish 
catch has shown a significant upward trend. 

“We don’t claim any credit for that, but it’s 
nice to see the Gulf’s fishing industry doing 
so well. 

“And our production people tell me that starting 
around January, 1975, this one platform should 
start producing enough natural gas every day to 
heat about 40,000 homes in the northern part of 
the country —on one of their colder days.” 
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VIETNAM 


men below the lime-encrusted bars 
over which the guards walked. The 
scandal exposed, he and the other 
inmates were transferred to a new 
barracks (built by an American con- 
struction firm under contract to the 
U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment) that was similar to, 
though in some respects worse than, 
the original. The new Buildings 7 
and 8 consisted of tiny, windowless 
cells with no light or air except that 
which came from an opening in the 
roof; the guards often crammed two 
or three people into the isolation 
cells meant for one. There was no 
medicine, very little food, and con- 
tinual brutality from the common- 
law prisoners who served as guards. 

I had asked another former pris- 
oner held in another village how he 
had survived his years on Con Son. 
“Ideology,” he had said, and then 
in brief explanation, “Patriotism.” 
Gian was similarly noncommittal, 
but from what he and others said it 
was possible to infer that many, if 
not most, of the prisoners held in 
the tiger cages belonged to the 
Communist Party and that they had 
had a system of communication and 
organization within the prison. On 
the day the peace accord was 
signed, the prisoners in the isolation 
cell blocks had demonstrated, clap- 
ping their hands and shouting slo- 
gans about peace, neutralism, coali- 
tion, and reconciliation. The guards 
beat many of them severely. 

Like the other prisoners we met, 
Gian brought the interview to a 
close by making a formal statement 
of gratitude to those who had 
worked for peace in the United 
States and asking that we think not 
of the past but of the future. “Now 
that peace is here, it is time to look 
ahead to independence, to the de- 
velopment of the country, and to 
reconciliation between Vietnamese.” 

When I asked Gian what he, per- 
sonally, planned for the future, he 
did not mention the possibility of 
returning to prison but said that he 
would like first to regain his health 
and then to read, to teach, and to 
write novels about the struggle of 
the Vietnamese for liberty and inde- 
pendence, and how they suffered 
and survived. I said that I would 
like to see his books when they 


Buta 


were finished. He smiled and re- 
plied, half-joking, “But that work 
will not be finished for a hundred 
years, and my own books will make 
up a very small part of it.” 


Shift 


In Paris just before the break- 
down of the negotiations that led to 
the Christmas bombing of North 
Vietnam in 1972, Le Duc Tho, the 
principal North Vietnamese negotia- 
tor, said that he was optimistic. 
“Optimistic about the negotiations?” 
a journalist asked him. “I am a 
Marxist, and therefore I am an op- 
timist,” he replied. 

In the months after the peace ac- 
cord was signed, the PRG cadres 
consistently took the line that the 
accord constituted a great victory 
for them and for the Vietnamese 
people. While many American offi- 
cials in Vietnam predicted a new of- 
fensive by the North Vietnamese, 
and the Saigon government pursued 
its old anti-Communist line (its 
press briefings were conducted ex- 
actly as they had been before the 
accord was signed except that the 
number of “cease-fire violations” by 
the other side replaced the number 
of “GVN operations”), the PRG 
spoke of a new phase of history for 
South Vietnam. Peace had come, 
they said, and with it a new era of 
reconciliation. At the same time 
they, and particularly their military 
operatives, insisted on the PRG’s 
need to defend itself and to insure 
that the Thieu regime respected the 
agreements. But even in an active 
combat zone, such as Chuong 
Thien, the PRG spoke as if the 
peace accord had brought about a 
historical shift, as if it were the 
change of a season, when the old 
behavior and old attitudes had to 
be discarded as inappropriate. 

In general, American intelligence 
analysts paid very little attention to 
this talk. Counting the number of 
trucks coming down the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail, certain of them pre- 
dicted a major North Vietnamese 
offensive in May or June of last 
year, while others, more cautious, 
said that one would come in two or 
three years. And there was some 
reason to believe that the more cau- 
tious might be right. Quite clearly 
the fundamental issue of the war re- 
mained unresolved for the PRG. 


With American support, Thieu was 
refusing—as he continues to do to- 
day—to agree to any part of the po- 
litical program written into the 
peace accord. As was clear at the 
time, he would also refuse to take 
any step toward sharing his own po- 
litical power while he continued to 
get adequate military and economic 
aid from the United States. Further- 
more, it appeared that he would at- 
tempt to continue an aggressive mil- 
itary policy with the hope of 
keeping the United States involved 
in Vietnam and perhaps again en- 
listing U.S. bombing support. 

Under the circumstances, the 
PRG and the North Vietnamese 
maintained the option of resorting 
to an offensive, either to defend 
their own territories or to break a 
stalemate. At the same time, the 
PRG’s talk of peace and reconcilia- 
tion was not just propaganda. As 
such it would have been badly con- 
ceived, making it as difficult as pos- 
sible for the PRG to initiate any act 
of violence. Reconciliation was the 
general name for a long-term 
strategy to bring down the Thieu 
government and end American in- 
volvement in South Vietnam. The 
strategy was based on Marxist- 
Leninist principles and on an analy- 
sis as old aš the Vietnam war. 
Within it, force was merely a tactic 
to be used if absolutely necessary, 
but not a solution in itself. 


‘“Neo-colonialism” 


A young PRG cadre who took 
the same name as the district in 
which he worked—Tu Nghia—gave 
us a résumé of the activities of the 
Thieu regime in his district. It ac- 
corded generally with what we knew 
about the tactics used in other parts 
of Vietnam. In an attempt to isolate 
the PRG forces, the GVN troops 
were shelling some hamlets in PRG- 
controlled zones, creating a defen- 
sive line of outposts around PRG 
territory, arresting civilians who 
wished to pass through the lines, 
and attempting to maintain full mil- 
itary alert and mobilization. In its 
own zones, the Thieu regime re- 
quired each house to fly a GVN 
flag, each family to buy a photo of 
its members with an anti-Commu- 
nist slogan, and each schoolchild to 
wear a GVN flag on his or her 
shirt. The Saigon officials had 
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VIETNAM 


stepped up a campaign of anti- 
Communist propaganda—lectures 
and sessions of political re-educa- 
tion—under the rubric of the Front 
for Peace and Self-Determination. 
They were also enlisting soldiers, 
civil servants, merchants, and even 
peasants into Thieu’s Democracy 
Party, an organization that closely 
resembled Ngo Dinh Diem’s old 
National Revolutionary Movement 
except that it had even less of a po- 
litical line. 

With these and other details, Tu 
Nghia described a regime without a 
policy except that of tightening mili- 
tary and administrative controls to 
preserve the advantages of military 
force and greater population which 
it had gained during the American 
pacification. By contrast, he implied, 
the aim of the PRG was to loosen 
those controls, to weaken the vast 
military administration and open up 
the political process. Tu Nghia did 
not speak of military measures, 
though the presence of North Viet- 
namese troops in the area showed 
that they had importance, but in 
speaking of his own district he did 
mention the use of old NLF propa- 
ganda techniques. He had had, he 
said, some success in getting one of 
the GVN outposts to take a passive 
stance and permit civilians to cross 
its territory with supplies. 

On a national level, he spoke of 
the diplomatic initiatives to obtain 
the release of political prisoners, to 
open negotiations between small- 
unit commanders, and to implement 
the provisions of the peace accord 
on freedom of movement, freedom 
of work, and the creation of a Na- 
tional Council of National Recon- 
ciliation and Concord. For him, all 
of these tactics could be subsumed 
under the overall policy of recon- 
ciliation—a policy, he argued, that 
would be successful because it ac- 
corded with the needs and desires 
of the Vietnamese at this point in 
their history. 

“We have thought out very 
clearly the neo-colonial tactics of 
the United States. The old colonial- 
ists have gone, but the neo-colonial- 
ists are more devious: they use the 
people of a country by giving them 
money and transforming them into 
consumers. We understand Nixon’s 





plan. ‘Vietnamization’ means that 
the war continues, Vietnamese fight- 
ing Vietnamese, Indochinese against 
Indochinese. Everyone loves inde- 
pendence and liberty. Each person 
wants to give his small part against 
foreign aggression; but the majority 
of the people in the zones of Saigon 
lack support, so they have to obey 
orders. ... The Vietnamization 
policy separates father from son, 
wife from husband, the people from 
their land—it destroys Vietnamese 
tradition. But we have a saying that 
the whole leaves will cover and pro- 
tect those that have been torn... . 
Today we see the aggressive armies 
of Nixon and his allies defeated and 
gone from our country. And we 
think the Vietnamese problem is 
our problem. We can discuss things 
among ourselves. The Vietnamese 
mother opens her arms to receive 
her children that have lost the way, 
welcoming them back into the fam- 
ily. The ideology of our revolution 
is liberty, independence, and pacific 
coexistence. This is the motivation 
for, and the realization of, our na- 
tional concord policy.” 

In speaking of liberty and pacific 
coexistence as the aims of the revo- 
lution, Tu Nghia was referring to 
the Leninist theory of two-stage rev- 
olution as interpreted by Ho Chi 
Minh. According to Lenin, the colo- 
nized countries had to go through 
two successive revolutions: first, the 
national democratic revolution that 
would eliminate the colonialists and 
their works, and second, the socialist 
revolution, led by the Communist 
Party, in which the proletariat 
would take over the means of pro- 
duction. Ho Chi Minh had, how- 
ever, argued that in Vietnam the 
first revolution went a long way to 
achieving the second, since it was 
the foreigners who owned the 
means of production. As Tu Nghia 
suggested in talking of neo-colonial- 
ism, the argument was just as true 
in the present circumstances when 
the means of production are still 
outside of Vietnam. 

Asked whether there was a con- 
tradiction between reconciliation 
and the revolutionary class struggle, 
Tu Nghia gave Ho Chi Minh’s an- 
swer: “There is no contradiction. 
The class struggle is the struggle of 
the poor to gain their minimum re- 
quirements. But as 80 percent of the 
people are poor, if Thieu imple- 
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ments the policy of national recon- 
ciliation, he will be helping the poor 
and helping to accomplish the revo- 
lution.” 

Since its very inception in 1960, 
the program of the NLF had been 
to accomplish the first stage of the 
revolution by achieving indepen- 
dence for South Vietnam, a neutral- 
ist policy, and a coalition govern- 
ment of national concord—the 
principles that Le Duc Tho had 
fought so hard to include in the 
peace accord. Over the years the 
only unknowns about NLF policy 
were the two related questions of 
tactics and timing: how long would 
the accomplishment of each stage of 
the revolution take, and what politi- 
cal and military means would be 
used to achieve each one of them? 

In this context, what was inter- 
esting about Tu Nghia’s talk was 
the stress he placed on the necessity 
for reconciliation. He and the lower- 
level cadres around him spoke again 
and again of the mistrust and divi- 
sion the war had created, and the 
destruction of the tradition that 
had united the country. When I 
asked whether the war had left any 
permanent effects on Vietnam, he 
said nothing of ecology or econom- 
ics but returned once again to the 
social question: “Tradition has been 
maintained with us, but it will be a 
long time before it returns to the 
Saigon-controlled zones.” Corrup- 
tion, he said, would not just dis- 
appear overnight, even if the NLF 
were to arrive in Saigon. “We are 
moderate, and we have to find a 
means. Prostitution, gambling—it 
takes time to cope with these things. 
It all depends on having a govern- 
ment that thinks of the public inter- 
est.” 

What Tu Nghia seemed to be 
telling us by these words was that 
the PRG judged fear of “the Com- 
munists” to be an important politi- 
cal weapon for Thieu. The Front’s 
major effort would therefore be an 
attempt to reassure the population 
by using restraint and encouraging 
Thieu’s non-Communist opposition. 
Because of U.S. support for the 
Thieu regime, Tu Nghia acknowl- 
edged, the achievement of the first 
stage of the revolution might take a 
long time. (“Despite the bad faith 


of the Thieu regime, we have the 
patience to make small steps—small 
progress—toward the application of 
the accords.) But, he seemed to be 
saying, even after the demise of 
Thieu, the PRG did not intend to 
assume immediate control. Like the 
lower-level cadres, Tu Nghia refused 
to talk about the building of social- 
ism, even within the PRG zones—an 
indication that the PRG foresaw an 
extended period between the 
achievement of the first and the be- 
ginning of the second stage of the 
revolution. 


Project 


As darkness fell, Tu Nghia began 
to talk about the projects he had 
planned for his district. “Our short- 
range program is to normalize the 
life of the people, many of whom 
have just returned to their aban- 
doned fields. We must begin by 
building roads between the villages, 
putting the land back into cultiva- 
tion, educating children and illiter- 
ates, and bringing back our health 
system. We need also to raise more 
work animals. In the long run we 
must have the perseverance to con- 
tinue our policy of reconciliation. 
We need at least three classrooms in 
each village for children and adults, 
and we must urge the cadres to 
continue their education.” 

Asked about the PRG’s economic 
arrangements, he said, “We respect 
the old land titles. If those who re- 
turn are sick, we'll help them to go 
into commerce; if they’re poor, we'll 
help them to start off again. We 
have no cooperatives here, but we 
encourage a system of mutual aid 
between four or five families—the 
lending of labor or money to buy 
agricultural machinery.” 

The day before, another reporter 
and I had walked across the treeless 
plain of Tu Nghia district and 
through the hamlets that from a 
distance looked like heaps of straw 
scattered in the yellow paddies. We 
had seen the thatched classrooms, 
talked with the teachers and with a 
nurse giving a child a shot of vita- 
min B-12 “for exhaustion.” There 
were North Vietnamese troops in 
the area, a platoon, perhaps, in the 
hamlet abutting the GVN zone and 
more in the rear areas quartered 
among the civilians. 

In the small thatched shelter 
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where we sat by the river we could 


hear the soldiers singing and the 


schoolchildren calling out their les- 
sons. Nearby, the villagers were 
building, or rebuilding, a wooden ir- 
rigation sluice across the river. A 
girl of fifteen told us shyly that she 
was an apprentice nurse, and yes, 
she knew what to do for a burn, for 
a fracture, and for a headache, but 
no (she blushed) she did not re- 
member what you did for an in- 
flammation of the eyes. She had 
been practicing for only three 
months so far. 

On a child’s school notebook one 
of the cadres had written to the 
teacher: “You must make more ef- 
fort with the spelling. I saw the 


mathematics book and the lesson 


book, and I propose you fulfill your — 


duty properly and correct the spell- 
ing in the children’s notebooks. 
Health to you—Ba.” The teacher 
had replied underneath: “I have the 
duty to fulfill this modest job every 


day and have no need of your re- A 


marks. I do my work and fulfill my 
program.” The lesson she had been 
correcting was a poem that read: 


Northerners and Southerners are all 
of the same family, 

Chickens of the same hen, flowers 
of the same branch. 

Let us promise before the deep sea 
and the high mountains 

To love one another and continue 
the struggle with patience. 

Today our love, in the future a 
union. 

Over there the sun is already in the 
sky. 

It will come in this land as well. 

The enemies and the Americans 
have a hundred arms 

But we are resolved this country 
cannot be split in two 

Even though the Dong Ngai river 
dries up and the Thien Mu 
pagoda falls. 


—FRANCES FITZGERALD ~ 


(This is the last part of a three- 
part article.) 





Reports & COMMENT CONTRIBUTORS 
Sanford J. Ungar, a fellow of the Adlai 
Stevenson Institute in Chicago, is on 
leave from the Washington Post while 
working on a book about the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 


Frances FitzGerald is the author of the 
award-winning Fire in the Lake: The 
Vietnamese and the Americans in Viet- 
nam. She revisited Vietnam to write this 
report. 
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Bystander 


Pabulum to the General 


by L. E. Sissman 


It could easily be argued that the 
American press achieves its finest 
hours in magazines. Television cap- 
tures, compresses, and sometimes 
distorts the news of the moment in 
pictures that move. Newspapers—in 
spite of the rare exception, such as 
the exposé of Watergate—embalm 
the news of the day in rigid, formal, 
boring reams of eight-point type. 
But magazines, often enough to give 
us hope for our press and our sys- 
tem, lean back against their longer 
deadlines, survey the Brownian 
movements of masses of individuals, 
and reveal the news of the year, the 
decade, and the century. More, they 
have often made that news—in the 
sense of discovering trends and 
making them a matter of public 
knowledge. 

Some examples. In the 1850s, this 
magazine provided one of America’s 
first forums for literacy and litera- 
ture. At the turn of the century, 
McClure’s and others attacked the 
trusts and gave muckraking its good 
name. In the teens, Vanity Fair al- 
most single-handedly created this 
country’s sense of style. In the 
twenties, The American Mercury dis- 
covered our insularity and crusaded 
against it with the weapon of laugh- 
ter. In the same decade, Time found 
a new way to report the news—a 
way so terse and breezy that it 
made ten-day-old stories seem 
fresher than that morning’s turgid 
headlines—and The New Yorker in- 
vented a new mode of American 
cosmopolitanism that fused high wit 
with high seriousness. In the thirties, 
Life liberated magazine journalism 
from the dominance of text and 
made good pictures tell the story. In 
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the forties, Holiday proved that a 
special-interest magazine could be 
well written, well edited, and well il- 
lustrated. 

Then came the fifties and sixties 
and seventies, the season of adver- 
sity, decline, and death for many 
magazines. Television took over the 
burden, the highly lucrative burden, 
of advertising mass products to the 
masses, and magazine revenues fell 
away. The giants died, one by one. 
The smaller survivors shrank in cir- 
culation and advertising volume. 
Only the highly specialized hobby 
magazines—cars, photography, boat- 
ing—seemed to prosper. Except for a 
proliferation of skin books, new 
ventures often died a-borning: the 
vaunted new Saturday Review, un- 
der the aegis of Messrs. Veronis and 
Charney, fell to pieces in a flurry of 
different editions and conflicting 
subscription offers like a collapsing 
house of cards (Saturday’s long-time 
editor Norman Cousins has dog- 
gedly striven to fit the pieces back 
together into a viable publication). 
And, as the seventies progressed, 
three more pieces of bad news for 
magazines loomed on the near hori- 
zon. First, postal rates escalated. 
Second, paper supplies declined, 
creating a genuine shortage by the 
end of 1973. Third, the relationship 
between the press and its readers, 
hardly affectionate at best, slipped 
further downhill—with an assist 
from the late, unlamented Spiro Ag- 
new—by 1972; even the sterling 
Hawkshaw work at the Washington 
Post failed to redeem the press in 
the eyes of a disillusioned public af- 
ter Watergate. 

Given all these signs and por- 
tents, warnings and omens, it might 
be thought that any new magazine 
or newspaper of the seventies would 
perforce have to be fresh and radi- 
cal in its approach and subject mat- 
ter, granitic and unassailable in its 
integrity. Not at all. New Times, the 
major new magazine entry in 1973, 
has not, to date, lived up to its 
prospectus: its stable of writers, re- 
doubtable as they are in theory, 
have failed to practice their highest 
art in the pages of the magazine, a 
failure underscored by listless edit- 
ing. W, the leading new contender 
in newspaper format, is equally a 
botch. Hideous typography and 
color like a maltuned Motorola sim- 
ply serve to emphasize the thinness 


of the kitsch therein purveyed: end- 
less beautiful people on an endless 
voyage to nowhere, about whom no- 
body who really matters could pos- 
sibly care. 

Hope springs eternal. Nineteen 
seventy-four begins with two new 
publications that, despite their de- 
signedly dated outlook and content, 
may well make it on the newsstands 
and—more importantly—having 
wisely decided to eschew mail sub- 
scriptions, the supermarket check- 
outs of America. The first is The 
National Star, the initial American 
product of Rupert Murdoch, the 
Australian publishing magnate who 
has made such a splash in London 
with the Sun, the most aggressive of 
England’s scrabrous national dailies, 
whose messy blend of sex, celebri- 
ties, and crime is in itself a national 
scandal. The National Star follows 
closely in the giant steps of its par- 
ent publications, measuring up 
nicely to the highest standards of 
what Fleet Street calls the tit-and- 
bum school of journalism. In def- 
erence to American Puritanism, 
however, both t.’s and b.’s are deco- 
rously draped in the Star, and it 
follows a number of its Stateside 
antecedents in its format and fea- 
tures. The granddaddies of all scan- 
dal sheets—Hearst’s American 
Weekly and Bernarr Macfadden’s 
Daily Graphic—are paid homage in 
the Star’s tabloid format and its ac- 
cent on high crimes and high jinks; 
their daddy, the Daily News, is hon- 
ored in such features as “Liveliest 
Letters—$2 for your stories” and a 
spate of test-yourself quizzes (“How 
to Know If You Are an Alcoholic”). 
From its lately sanitized contempo- 
tary, The National Enquirer, the 
Star borrows part of its name and 
much of its understanding of How 
Far to Go: though the Star contains 
many an innuendo, there are no 
out-and-out exposures of dirty 
words and deeds, nor are partic- 
ularly gruesome crimes given house- 
room. 

The result is a totally aimless, to- 
tally amiable potpourri of forget- 
table trivia, an outfall of strained 
(in both senses) and puréed pabu- 
lum designed to divert the presum- 
ably mindless general public after a 
hard day’s work (“Chee, Mae, do 
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my feet hurt!”). Some typical head- 
lines tell the curious Anglo-Ameri- 
can story of the Star: “The Exorcist 
Makers’ Fortune from Horror”; 
“Meg and Tony Feud Upsets U.S. 
Tour”; “The New Girl in Lennon’s 
Life”; “The Brave Ones: Together, 
Teddy and Son Are Winning the 
Battle of Their Lives”; “Horror 
Scopes—an Astrological Look at the 
Real You”; “Our Daughter’s a 
Streaker”; “Sheep Serum Deaths 
Probed”; “Scandals of Kids Who 
Must Slave for Charity.” You see 
what I mean. The real scandal is 
that foreign capitalists—or any capi- 
talists, for that matter—can start 
such a cynical rag, whose sole intent 
is to rip off the weekly quarters of 
bored and undereducated sensation- 
seekers. If there were a spark of 
genuine irreverence or breeziness (or 
anything fresh and recognizably hu- 
man) to the Star, its lucrative sins 
might be slightly more forgivable. 
Alas, there is not. 

But if the Star is just the newest 
in a series of exploitations of work- 
ing-class Americans (it’s terribly 
easy to see it unfolded on the rum- 
pled bed of a George Price roomer, 
next to the Pi-Peer Patent Truss and 
the empty bottle of Blatz), what are 
we to think of a glossier but other- 
wise similar hype aimed at the 
middle class? Saints alive, Joe, 
please say it isn’t so. But, by God, it 
is. The publishers of plump, stately 
Fortune and wisecracking, fiftyish 
Time have brought forth upon this 
continent a new abomination, con- 
ceived in avarice and dedicated to 
the proposition that there’s one 
born every minute. Or so it seems 
when you pick up a copy of People. 
People is an enormous stretch of the 
People section of Time, justly fa- 
mous for its pithy bits of gossip on 
the great and near-. In the stretch- 
ing, something has been lost: no- 
tably the astringent, faintly heckling 
note of Time. People is never dis- 
respectful of its subjects; rather, it is 
blandly deferential. And blandness, 
nearing banality, is the seeming 
keystone of the entire enterprise. In- 
stead of rooting out the facts behind 
the press-release façades, People 
staffers appear merely to be editing 
those press releases to meet the 
standards of the magazine’s style 
book: witness the early article on 
Tricia Nixon which purported to be 
the inside story of her presumably 
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troubled marriage, as told in an ex- 
clusive People interview, and turned 
out to be a standard whitewash- 
cum-denial written mainly by the 
White House (according to Maxine 
Cheshire) and released, to People’s 


evident embarrassment, to a 
women’s magazine as well. 
Even the genuinely staff-re- 


searched and -written pieces won’t 
set any journalism reviews on fire. 
A cover story on Martha Mitchell, 
billed as the inside on “her breakup 
with John,” adds nothing new to 
Helen Thomas’ dispatches over the 
last year; another on Gerald Ford 
manages to bury its tiny scoop—the 
fact that Ford had promised his 
family not to run for office after 
1975—in the second-to-last para- 
graph, even though it is tan- 
talizingly blazoned on the cover and 
in the subhead over the article. 
Most of the story is tiresome pad- 
ding, with such mother-loving quo- 
tations from Ford as, “I don’t want 
to be President because I want him 
to be President,” and, “I enjoy the 
press corps. I really do. We have a 
lot of fun.” 

But the real sinfulness of People 
lies not in its minute news hole but 
in its bankrupt and banal viewpoint. 
Instead of the fresh, disputatious 
sassiness of a Time or even a Sports 
Illustrated, People brings to its sub- 
ject matter a kind of vitiated, 
warmed-over National Star ap- 
proach, tricked out in neat, contem- 
porary layouts on suitably slick pa- 
per. There are many pictures and 
many weakly punning captions 
(“Two Picasso Originals Worth $20 
Million,” i.e., Claude and Paloma 
Picasso; “Get Me a Grant,” under a 
photo of Cary Grant and his new 
girlfriend; “A Meany Smile,” un- 
der—you guessed it—a smiling 
George Meany), both reminiscent of 
the old Life, except for the fact that, 
while the text is as ignorable as 
Life’s used to be, the pictures are, 
too: a page-and-a-half photo of 
Gerald Ford holding hands with his 
wife is hardly the kind of probing 
photojournalism we expect from the 
heirs of Robert Capa and David 
Douglas Duncan. But of course we 
shouldn’t expect it: People was obvi- 
ously designed with painful care to 
be empty of controversy. I append 
a list of article titles. Some are from 
The National Star, some from 
People. See if you can guess which 


is which. “The Monroe Movie 
That’s Under Wraps”; “The Old 
Presley Magic Is Still Packing Them 
In”; “Mailer’s Million—The Wives 
Are Waiting”; “A Capitalist Russia 
Loves”; “Marlo Thomas Sings Out 
Against Sexism”; “Batman Joins the 
Baddies”; “His Highness on Leave”; 
“Nixon’s Nephew Goes to Work for 
Vesco”; “A Mother’s War on Crib 
Death”; “You Gotta Believe in Tug 
McGraw”; “Jason Miller: ‘Exorcist’ 
Priest Who Quit the Church”; “The 
Pain and the Heartbreak End for Al 
Pacino.” OK, gang? Nos. 1,3,5,7,9, 
and 11 are, believe it or not, from 
People, the rest from the Star. 

I needn’t continue. Except to 
point out that this is a time of great 
change and redirection in our 
society. A time when many institu- 
tions, mostly rightly, are being 
called into question not by a few 
dissident intellectuals but by the 
American millions. A time when the 
paper shortage—like all the other 
shortages—is overshadowed by a 
shortage of integrity. The integrity 
of the press, like that of the state, is 
exposed to a new, tough scrutiny, as 
perhaps it should be. In any case, it 
is no time to create superficial, friv- 
olous new magazines out of the 
whole cloth of the profit motive and 
to aim them at millions of middle- 
class Americans who should right- 
fully be preoccupied with more seri- 
ous issues. The immediate future of 
America, for one. 
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TRYING HARDER 


_ Sir: Fiction writer George V. Hig- 


gins’ “The Judge Who Tried 
Harder” in the April Atlantic was 


an interesting fantasy, but was mis- 


takenly listed in the table of con- 


tents as an article rather than the 
piece of fiction that it was. Obvi- 


ously his hero is his apparent colla- 
borator in the story, Earl Silbert, 
prosecutor of the first Watergate 
trial which found G. Gordon Liddy 
to be the big boss of the whole Wa- 
tergate break-in fiasco. And his vil- 
lains are Judge Sirica, Sam Ervin, 
Sam Dash, et al, who broke and ex- 
posed the real Watergate scandal. 
Mr. Higgins’ story reveals that he 
must have spent many hours inter- 
viewing Mr. Silbert, who may have 
some reason to resent and envy the 
Senate Committee’s success. It is a 
shame that he chose to write from 
complete ignorance about the Wa- 
tergate Committee’s investigative 
work and staff operations. Surely, 


- even fiction should be written with 


knowledge of the subject matter. I 
don’t recall receiving even a tele- 
phone call from Mr. Higgins. It’s a 
greater shame that a Senate Select 
Committee, chaired by a great and 
courageous senator, which reawak- 
ened the American people by its 
public exposure of the Watergate 
cover-up scandal, and made possible 
the Special Prosecutor’s Watergate 
indictments, is muddied in the re- 


spected pages of the Atlantic 


Monthly by a dilettante mystery 
writer. 

Whatever mistakes we made, and 
there must have been many, and 
despite the inherently clumsy appa- 
ratus of a Senate investigation, the 
Watergate Committee uncovered 
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and exposed basically the whole 
Watergate scandal in its hearings. 
Indeed, it is apparent that the spe- 
cial grand jury’s Watergate in- 
dictments in March, 1974, relied 
substantially, if not completely, on 
the evidence the committee pre- 
sented to the public in the summer 
of 1973. 

Without the committee’s revela- 
tion of the White House tapes, the 
Special Prosecutor would probably 
have been unable to obtain in- 
dictments against the most impor- 
tant defendants. 

Within the restrictions of the 
space of a letter, it is impossible to 
set straight all of the misstatements 
in Higgins’ story. His total bias is 
obvious by his refusal to concede 
that we did anything right. But the 
real evaluation of the committee’s 
accomplishments rests with the mil- 
lions of Americans who watched the 
hearings, among whom were thou- 
sands of lawyers and judges who, 
unlike Higgins, know the difference 
between a Senate investigation and 
a court trial. 

SAMUEL DasH 

Chief Counsel 

U.S. Senate Select Committee 

on Presidential Campaign Activities 
Washington, D.C. 


George V. Higgins replies: 

I thought Samuel Dash dimin- 
ished the effectiveness of the Ervin 
Committee by self-indulgence in 
petulance which diverted him from 
the issues. For me, his angry letter 
confirms that judgment, because it 
is characteristically unresponsive to 
the issue. 

That issue is not whether he re- 
calls receiving telephone calls from 
me (for the record, he did not, 
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though I did- try several times to 
talk with him). The issue is whether 
the committee, and its chief counsel, 
performed their serious business 
with thoughtfulness, care, and pre- 
cision, attentive to the consequences 
of their tactical and strategic deci- 
sions. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Dash’s at- 
tempted annexation of full credit 
for the work of the Special Prose- 
cutor, the FBI, and sundry grand 
jurors, I think the facts dictate reso- 
lution of that issue in the com- 
mittee’s disfavor. And I think Mr. 
Dash, distressed as he is, is among 
the principals responsible. 


Sir: I am appalled by the lack of 
political and moral perception in 
the article by George V. Higgins in 
your April issue. We are currently 
experiencing one of the most signifi- 
cant moral and political crises in 
our history. We desperately need in- 
telligent guidance in understanding 
what it is all about. But what we 
get is some smart-aleck observations 
from a second-rate novelist whose 
one novel, you boast, has been 
made into a movie. 

Higgins dwells at length on Sena- 
tor Ervin’s mannerisms, asks seri- 
ously whether he wears false teeth, 
and so on. I, too, noticed that Sena- 
tor Ervin seemed to have trouble 
with his teeth but it seemed to me 
of no significance whatsoever. I did 
not get the impression that John 
Wilson “made mincemeat” of him 
in their frequent exchanges. Higgins 
seeks to portray Wilson as a legal 
giant, a master of legal argumenta- 
tion. Wilson impressed me as an ar- 
rogant reactionary who had no in- 
terest in getting at the truth of 
anything. 


Higgins decribes Senator Weicker 
as having “a tantrum” and of stag- 
ing the tantrum deliberately to at- 
tract press and TV coverage. I 
would not describe what I saw as “a 
tantrum” but as an expression of 
moral outrage, an expression of le- 
gitimate moral indignation. 

Higgins accuses the Ervin Com- 
mittee of treating John Dean gently. 
But Higgins very gently reports the 
committee’s interrogation of Halde- 
man, Ehrlichman, and Mitchell, and 
makes it appear that they were 
browbeaten. Mitchell, he reports, 
was “provoked” into irascibility. As 
I saw the same proceeding, Mitchell 
was prepared to be irascible from 
the very beginning, before a single 
question was asked. 

Higgins misses the whole point of 
the Ervin Committee’s hearings. It 
was not intended as a trial, it wasn’t 
“staged” to titillate the public—it 
was brought into being in order to 
bring to the attention of the public 
grave wrongdoing that up to that 
time had not been widely publi- 
cized. It was a lesson in civics such 
as the American public has never 
experienced. 

JoHN H. HALLOWELL 
Professor of Political Science 
Duke University 

Durham, N.C. 


Sir: Congratulations on the publica- 
tion of “The Judge Who Tried 
Harder” by George V. Higgins. 

Particularly interesting to me as a 
former prosecutor was Higgins’ de- 
scription of the highly professional 
and conscientious manner in which 
Earl Silbert performed as prose- 
cutor, resisting the temptations 
which were too strong for Judge Si- 
rica and the Ervin Committee. As 
Higgins so aptly puts it, “The di- 
lemma was in how to get what was 
wanted: the evidence, if any, that 
the system had been tampered with, 
distorted, and debased, if it had 
been. And to get that evidence 
without tampering with the system, 
distorting or debasing it.” 

Higgins’ analysis demonstrates 
how Judge Sirica and the Ervin 
Committee helped to snatch the 
case from the able hands of Sil- 
bert—whose tactics within the ac- 
cepted rules of prosecutorial con- 
duct were about to bear fruit—in 
order to rush headlong at what they 
considered a justifiable end and the 





hell with rules along the way! The 
Watergate court proceedings were 
more of an Inquisition than a trial, 
as Higgins so accurately notes, and 
had Daniel Ellsberg been given that 
kind of trial the entire faculty of the 
Yale, Harvard, and Columbia Law 
Schools would have been picketing 
the courthouse, if not actually 
storming the judge’s chambers. The 
Watergate hearings—from chief 
counsel Sam Dash to Chairman 
Ervin to Senators Baker and 
Weicker—were a scandal of incom- 
petence and opportunism. 

Judge Sirica and the Ervin Com- 
mittee didn’t really behave all that 
much differently, in their own ways, 
than did Richard Nixon and his 
minions in theirs. They all dis- 
regarded basic rules of law, proce- 
dure, and fairness in pursuing what 
they considered to be laudable ends. 
The major difference among them 
was in who had the power, and 
when! Prosecutor Silbert has been 
excoriated for his restraint while 
Judge Sirica and the Ervin Com- 
mittee have been hailed for their 
excesses. The sharp focus and pene- 
trating insight of the Higgins article 
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must be refreshing indeed to an ill- 

used and much abused Earl Sil- 

bert—one of the very few real 
heroes of Watergate! 

JOHN WALL 

Boston, Mass. 


Sir: “The Judge Who Tried 

Harder” by George V. Higgins is 

the piece which Watergate has fi- 

nally evoked, the one all of us have 
awaited. 

JOHN N. FULHAM 

Boston, Mass. 


Sir: Your Higgins article on Water- 
gate is an insult to your readers: 
sixteen pages of vicious abuse of the 
Ervin Committee and its staff and 
Judge Sirica, plus four pages vilify- 
ing John Dean as a liar by in- 
nuendo and insinuation. Was Ron 
Ziegler Higgins’ ghost writer? 

It was as distorted a piece of par- 
tisan propaganda as could be con- 
cocted. $ 

WINSTON MCNAMARA 
Springfield, Va. 


Sir: I struggled to the end of 
George V. Higgins’ convoluted 
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prose piece, “The Judge Who Tried 
Harder,” to find this sentence: 
“John Dean put the Mayflower Cof- 
fee Shop in the Mayflower Hotel, 
when it’s in the Washington Hilton; 
that made him look stupid, or for- 
getful.” Since the Mayflower Coffee 
Shop is in the Statler Hilton, quite 
a long way from the Washington 
Hilton, what does that make Mr. 
Higgins look? 
MARCIA PICKARD JOHNSON 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


WIN SOME, LOSE SOME 


Sir: I received the first issue of my 
subscription to The Atlantic this 
morning. I haven’t read one half of 
it yet; just got as far as the end of 
Innocent Bystander. 

If I never receive another copy of 
your magazine, or if I never read 
another page of the March issue, I 
would still say most sincerely that 
“Sick of Dick” by L. E. Sissman is 
more than worth the price of my 
subscription. 

Mrs. Harry J. ROMAN 
Klamath Falls, Oreg. 


Sir: As a bystander, L. E. Sissman 
is as innocent as a diseased prosti- 
tute. 
JOHN F. Evritt 
Speedway, Ind. 


Str: Never, I believe, have I seen 
expressed in print so much vituper- 
ation as in the Sissman article (and 
I shudder to think this may reflect 
The Atlantic’s editorial line) in the 
March issue. I have “taken” The At- 
lantic on and off for about fifty 
years, and, until now, have always 
enjoyed it. 
MARGARET C. MCGRADE 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 


Sir: L. E. Sissman’s “Sick of Dick” 
is so full of bare naked hate as to 
be shocking, and I’m afraid anyone 
who hates with such a vengeance is 
capable of violence. 

I am looking for some reading 
that is without bias, but it seems ev- 
eryone on the Eastern seaboard is 
biased. Could I remind you that in 
other parts of this great land there 
are numbers of people who think 
for themselves and do not always 
agree with your views? 

IRENE W. BRACKEN 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 
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Sır: Of all the miles of newsprint 
and tons of ink spent on a topic 
that is entirely too much written 
about, the two pages by L. E. 
Sissman in the March issue are 
among the most intelligent I have 
ever seen. 
ROGER LAZOFF 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sir: I am amazed that you would 

print such an intemperate com- 
position. 

HERNDON Hupson, M.D. 

Laguna Hills, Calif. 


Sir: A friend of mine was telling 
me his brother-in-law was down to 
the saloon some evenings ago, and 
overheard a fellow say that his 
grandmother’s boyfriend had heard 
by the grapevine that back in 1932 
Richard Nixon kicked a dog. 

Would you ask your liberal Dem- 
ocratic friends if that would consti- 
tute an impeachable offense? 

JAMES LAMAR WEYGAND 
Nappanee, Ind. 


Sir: Aren’t any of L. E. Sissman’s 
books dog-eared? And doesn’t he 
ever add doggerel to that mangy list 
of low literature? 

And I couldn’t help wondering if 
he had ever worn a dog tag in the 
days when it was dog eat dog. 

Sissman’s bark isn’t usually 
sharper than his bite, but I’m afraid 
that in the April issue he is barking 
up the wrong tree altogether. 

GEORGE GALT 
London, Ontario 


Sir: Although I share many of 
L. E. Sissman’s lowbrow tastes 
(April Atlantic, Innocent Bystander), 
he seems to have missed the good 
horsey smell of a livery stable (he 
rightly omits the smell of a wet 
dog), or the wonderful odor of 
leather and varnish in an automo- 
bile showroom before the days of 
synthetics. As for lowbrow foods, 
how about street-vendor soft 
pretzels or Lebanon bologna and 
Pennsylvania Dutch scrapple—pawn- 
hass before Philadelphians renamed 
it? Nevertheless I cannot seriously 
fault a man who reads Mechanix Il- 
lustrated for its star attraction, Tom 
McCahill. 

I suspect that he and your food 
expert, Calvin Trillin, would share 
my preference for steamed clams, 


roast beef sandwiches, corn on the 
cob, and beer at our fire company’s 
socials, as opposed to food at the 
faculty club. As for company, I 
know that if I were hospitalized, 
more of my fellow volunteer fire- 
men than my academic colleagues 
would visit me—or would attend my 
funeral. 
ERNEST EARNEST 
Gladwyne, Pa. 


Sır: Reading the Atlantic Monthly 
without an L. E. Sissman article 
would be like eating a hot dog 

without relish. 
GEORGE AND MOLLY TOMLINSON 
Wardsboro, Vt. 


DINER’S GUIDE 


Str: Since Calvin Trillin is the 
single best restaurant-finder in the 
world and since I have lived in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, for eleven years 
never convinced I had found the 
right places to eat in that beautiful 
city, I thrilled to the subhead of 
Trillin’s “Any Decent Barbecues in 
This Town?” in the April Atlantic: 
“Some tips on how, at all costs, to 
avoid continental cuisine in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma.” It appears, however, 
that the closest the master got to 
Tulsa was Muskogee unless, unless— 
no, the alternative is too depressing. 

Since Mr. Trillin may get to 
Tulsa someday, I owe him the mea- 
ger results of my own research. For 
credentials, I was born and grew up 
in Kansas City. Restaurants men- 
tioned are locally owned and oper- 
ated by their owners. Putting first 
things first, the best hamburgers are 
at Stevens. There are local persons 
of goodwill who favor Goldie’s Pa- 
tio Grill, and I hope Mr. Trillin will 
not be put off by the word “Patio.” 
It means nothing. 

Neither Stevens nor Goldie’s is 
diverted from cooking by an interest 
in décor. The difference is simple. 
Goldie’s deals in charburgers, quite 
a bit of good beef charcoal-broiled 
and best eaten unadorned. At Ste- 
vens you get a classic Depression 
hamburger, thin and best “with ev- 
erything.” 

The cheese of a Stevens cheese- 
burger is slightly burned around the 
edges in the best Kansas City diner 
tradition. Stevens’ lagniappe is its 
ice-box pie straight out of the 
Toddle House golden age baked in 





If theyre identical‘under the ood; why make two? 





For the same reason Rolls-Royce makes Bentley. 


A Bentley differs from a Rolls-Royce only in 
its grille design. A modicum less in price, 
the Bentley is for people who like to go first 
class in a quiet way. 

Above, you see the Parker 75 Ball Pen 
(in back) and the Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen. 
In solid sterling silver, the former costs $15, 
the latter $12. 

Obviously their differences are slight. 
The 75 Ball Pen has a greater girth in hand, 
and a cap-actuated point. (An easy pressure 
extends the point for use or retracts it into 
its gleaming sheath.) It has a high clip for 


trim, pocket-level appearance. 

The75 Classic is a somewhat leaner breed, 
precise in the hand, with a point that’s 
pushbutton-controlled. 

Beneath their elegant exteriors however, 
both mount the same durable engine: 

a microscopically textured tungsten-carbide 
ball, seated in stainless steel, linked to an 
ink supply that writes better months longer 
than the ordinary ballpoint. 

Each pen puts down the same clean, crisp 
track seemingly without effort. And each 
skims across the page like some 








Grand Prix racer. 

Naturally each is guaranteed. If either fails 
to perform due to defects, we will repair 
or replace it—no charge. 

Which one should you give as a gift? 
Happily, there is no wrong decision. People 
who appreciate the important nuances own 
both. Which one should you select for 


yourself? 

It’s all a 

matter of p 

personal PARKER 

taste. World’s most wanted pens 


The Parker 75 Ball Pen is available in sterling silver, 14K gold-fill, vermeil or brushed stainless steel. The Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen is available in sterling silver, 
22K gold electroplate, vermeil or brushed stainless steel. Matching Pencils. Engraving areas will accommodate full monogram. 
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KAHLUA & Milk. What a cool idea. 


Kind of like a milkshake—for adults only. This blissful 
concoction of an ounce of Kahlua and four ounces of 
milk on the rocks. Just taste it. Wow, is that good. 

How else can Kahlua please you? You'll find out with 
our free recipe book. Do send for it. You deserve 
something nice. 


Kahlua. Coffee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico. 53 Proof. 
Jules Berman & Assoc., 116 No. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90048 


glass pie plates, since aluminum 
might make it appear that Stevens 
were competing with Mrs. Smith. 

If Mr. Trillin ever makes it to 
Tulsa and is still looking for pan- 
fried chicken, it is not a close-kept 
secret among serious eaters that the 
best is served at my mother’s house. 
After all, she lived over fifty years 
in Kansas City. 

BILLIE LEE McCants 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Str: Since Mr. Trillin is obviously a 
man who takes the pleasures of the 
palate seriously and has an interest 
in regional Americana, I am sur- 
prised he failed to share with your 
readers the delights of Monroe, 
Wisconsin. 

Formerly known as the cheese 
capital of the U.S.A., Monroe is in- 
escapably on the route from Rock- 
ford, Illinois, to Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. While several American beers 
are suitable for washing down a 
sandwich, only three will reward the 
serious attention of taste buds that 
have been unstimulated for hours. 
The best two of these originate in 
the pure and unflavored waters of 
Monroe. Naturally this is an embar- 
rassment for other Wisconsin com- 
munities (such as Milwaukee, which 
is without a good local beer) where 
the ancient art of the brewmaster is 
pursued with commercial success 
but with little pride or distinction. 

While Bob Halen is drawing a 
glass of his finest for you at Baum- 
gartner’s Cheese Store, you may 
wish to pick up a Summer Sausage. 
Monroe is near enough to Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin, so that you may 
purchase a German sausage without 
disappointment. I have learned 
through experience that buying a 
Thiringer or Bratwurst in Texas or 
California is like purchasing a Pinot 
Noir or Johannisberg Riesling from 
Wisconsin or Texas. When I visit 
my family in Monroe, I always 
carry wine, and take beer and sau- 
sage back to California. 

MICHAEL LAMBOLEY 
Santa Barbara, Calif: 


The Atlantic welcomes communications 
from readers, but can rarely accommodate 
letters in excess of 500 words. Light editing, 


for style and economy, is the rule rather 
than the exception, and we assume that any 
letter, unless stipulated, is free for publica- 
tion in our letters column. 
















Slip into a happi coat. Part robe, 
part sport coat. The Japanese 
dress up even to relax. 


JAL's flight kit 
includes slippers, 
fan, city guide, 
toothbrush, 
travel wallet 
—and eyeshades! 






Beluga caviar. Lobster. ~ A 
Paté. When it's cocktail time Fa 
on JAL, we treat you like A 

a king. 


Artichoke hearts. Carrots 
aglow in butter. And the 
steak is cooked to order, 


We once asked some of our flight guests 
what they liked most about flying with us. 

Surprisingly, it wasn’t any of the 
comforts or delicacies above. 

In fact, it wasn’t what we did so much 
as how we did it. 

They spoke of being pampered. Of the 
way our hostesses in kimono smile. 

Small things, of course. But in a world 
that worships the mammoth, the small 
has a way of making up in gleam what 
it lacks in size. 

At JAL, we glory in the small 
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The delicious 
word for Japanese hors d'oeuvres. 





things of life. From our first hello to our 
last sayonara, we take the small atten- 
tions and courtesies so much for granted, 
they are our way of life. 
It’s a way of life practiced by us and our 
ancestors of generations beyond number. 
In that sense, you could 
say we've been practicing 
how to fly for a thousand 
years and more. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


Sake, champagne, wine. 
And a platter of cheese 
to snack from in between 











Hot oshibori towels. Or, how to 
freshen up without getting up. 
án an 









Kobe. The = 
world's most = 
tender beef. 











Cuisine a la Japanese. 
A perfect introduction to Japan. 


This photo features First Class service items. 
AT-0674 

Japan Air Lines 

P.O. Box 888 

Burlingame, California 94010 

I'd like to fly Japanese style. Please send me 

your free booklet with all the details. 
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My travel agent is 





Please have a travel 
consultant call me at 








Ride out the 
gasoline problem in luxury. 


Today’s rising gasoline prices needn’tdrive room as the Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow. 
you to distraction. Or even to an economy car. More trunkspacethana Continental MarkIV. 


Look what you get from the 1974 Audi100LS. Front-wheel drive like the Cadillac Eldorado. 
An interior like the Mercedes 280. 


a® And 24 miles to the gallon.* 
About the same legroom and head- Audi 100LS Today or any day, that’s luxury. 
i A lot of cars for the money. 
A lot of miles to the gallon. 
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by Geoffrey Wolff 


At Encyclopaedia Britannica headquarters 
it was time for Something To Be Done, 
time for some of the old whizbang 

called product innovation. 


Ws are his trade, but within the encyclo- 
pedist a statistician kicks to be set upon 
us with his numbers. Early in this century 
Hugh Chisholm, editor of the noble 11th edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, took time off from 
serious work to calculate that half a million goats 
had been sent to their reward to provide leather to 
bind the press runs of the preceding three hundred 
weeks. Thirty years ago a magazine article about 
the Britannica was entitled “160 Miles of Words.” 
Today, to cry up the new 15th edition—a/k/a Bri- 
tannica 3—a movie has been produced: 5,000 
Brains. It teaches that fifteen years were required 
for the planning and execution of the new edition; 
that 2.5 million man-hours and $32 million were 
spent on it; that a man would have to spend eight 
hours a day for one year to read its 41 million 
words; that if its pages were on a single roll it 
would stretch two-thirds of a mile. 

These whimsical reckonings add up to more than 
editors’ and publicists’ play. Quantification, upon 
which proportion rests, is a fundamental principle 
ruling the design of this encyclopedia. Its architect 
is Mortimer J. Adler, the “Great Bookie” whose 
Syntopicon reduced the inventory of our in- 
tellectual goods to precisely 102 Great Ideas. Dr. 


Adler is a great admirer of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas Aquinas and shares at least one of their 
talents, that of classifier. His colleagues praise him 
when they describe him as “numerate.” It is ironic 
then to realize that the only clear failures in the 
execution of the audacious plan that brought this 
new edition to print were failures of numbers to 
bend to this numerate fellow’s will: the articles on 
mathematics couldn’t be made comprehensible to 
plain folk, and the initial budget was many times 
exceeded. 

Previous editions of the Britannica consisted of a 
multivolumed body of articles, both very long and 
very short, arranged alphabetically. A final volume 
contained an index. The 15th edition is divided 
into three distinct sections. The Propaedia is a one- 
volume Outline of Knowledge arranged topically 
rather than alphabetically. Then there is a ten-vol- 
ume illustrated reference index containing more 
than 100,000 short entries, none more than 750 
words in length, and most of them much shorter. It 
is assumed that this reference index, known as the 
Micropaedia, will be the most frequently consulted 
section of the set. It acts as a gateway to the Macro- 
paedia, a nineteen-volume section treating knowl- 
edge in depth. This section—which like the refer- 
ence index is alphabetically arranged—has 4207 
articles ranging from a thousand to a quarter of a 
million words (such as the exhaustive, more than 
book-length treatments of China and of the visual 
arts). The reference index identifies and reviews 
and abstracts every long article in the set, and of- 
ten provides all the information the reader seeks. 
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Let’s say that following an indulgence in the 
pleasures of the table an owner of the 15th edition 
awakens in the middle of the night with a sore toe. 
He suspects gout, and limps to his set for guid- 
ance. Because his pain and curiosity are consid- 
erable, he looks to the long article section of the 
set. And between Charles Gounod and Francisco 
de Goya he finds nothing. So he looks to the refer- 
ence index, as he was meant to, and there he 
learns that “heat, redness of the skin, and extreme 
tenderness and pain of the affected joints” are in- 
deed symptoms of the disease he suspects is caus- 
ing his misery. He learns what causes gout and 
what are its several treatments. He learns as well 
that sections of eight long articles refer to aspects 
of gout, from “aging changes in metabolism” to 
“side effects of analgesic therapy.” 

The man in pain is in a hurry to look something 
up. The reference index satisfies his immediate 
need, and tells him about as much—and more effi- 
ciently—as a longer and equally dry article in the 
previous edition. But suppose another reader, more 
moderate in his habits, or luckier, has instead of 
gout a disinterested curiosity in malfunctions of the 
human body. This fellow is wandering through the 
Propaedia, a volume its editors like to call a “uni- 
versity without walls.” Its 780 pages stand to the 
long-article section as an elaborate table of con- 
tents would stand to a book. It makes no reference 
to the reference index, and the index does not re- 
fer to it. 


Major divisions of this Outline of Knowledge 
are: Matter and Energy, Art, The Earth, Life on 
Earth, Human Society, Technology, Religion, The 
History of Mankind, Human Life, and The 
Branches of Knowledge. All but the last are about 
the things people learn when they study certain 
subjects; the last is about study itself. Thus, what 
biologists know might appear in Human Life, 
while the discipline of biology would be found in 
The Branches of Knowledge. 


o the Greeks, whose word it is, encyclopedia 

suggested instruction in a system of learn- 

ing, more specifically a circle of knowledge. 
The scheme by which the circle of knowledge can 
most usefully be displayed has for centuries pro- 
voked encyclopedists to accept the imperfections of 
one of two alternate arrangements, topical or al- 
phabetical. (A philosopher, of course, would find it 
absurd to organize knowledge by the alphabetical 
principle.) 

While the educational function of an encyclope- 
dia profits from topical arrangement, the reference 
function suffers too great a penalty to be endured. 
The alphabetical principle provides ease of access 
to information and avoids an ad hoc philosophical 
commitment that elevates one topical plan above 
another. It surrenders, however, the unity of a 
single subject by breaking it into fragments which 
are then dispersed throughout many volumes, and 


Our imaginary reader is examining Human Life, one of ten major sections in the Outline of Knowledge. 
Under the rubric Diseases and disorders of the human body there is a subheading: The symptoms, diagnosis, 
and treatment of diseases not confined or related to specific organ systems, or of diseases of the body as a 
whole. Part one, Physiological shock, he has studied. He continues: 


2. Metabolic diseases and disorders 


a. Metabolic disturbances caused by nutritional deficiencies 


or by liver, kidney, and endocrine diseases 
b. Inborn errors of metabolism 


i. General features 
ii. Disturbances in amino acid metabolism 
iii. Disturbances in carbohydrate metabolism 


iv. Disturbances in lipid metabolism 


. Disturbances in mucopolysaccharide metabolism 


i. Disturbances in purine and pyrimidine metabolism 


METABOLISM, 

DISEASES OF 

11: 1049-1060 
11:1049a-f/ 
13:409d-412a 
11:1049f-1060h/ 5:850b-d/8:1147b-e/ 
12:1044f-1045e  13:415a-c 
11:1049f-105le 


11; 105 le-1056g/ 
5:18g-h 

11:1056g-1058a/ 
12:1045c-e 

11: 1058a-1059b/ 
12:1044h-1045c 

11:1059b-c/ 
5:19c-d 

11:1059d-1060a 


12:634h-635b 


When he reaches Disturbances in purine and pyrimidine metabolism, the outline directs him to parts of pages 
1059 and 1060 of the Macropaedia volume 11. There he finds a detailed treatise on gout. There are three 
degrees of reference offered in the outline. The first column (Metabolism, Diseases of) refers to complete ar- 
ticles. The second column refers to extensive sections of articles, and the third to minor references. 
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which can only be imperfectly gathered again, by 
means of an index. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica was first published, 
serially and alphabetically, in Edinburgh from 
1768 until 1771. Its editor, William Smellie, gave 
alphabetical encyclopedists their most cherished 
homily: “Utility ought to be the principal intention 
of every publication. Wherever this intention does 
not plainly appear, neither the books nor their au- 
thors have the smallest claim to the approbation of 
mankind.” Smellie boasted that he assembled the 
Britannica using scissors, paste, and a good library 
that contained the works of Franklin, Voltaire, 
Pope, Hume, Locke, and Dr. Johnson. He vacil- 
lated between irreconcilable ambitions: to produce, 
by reduction, a dictionary, or to produce, by weld- 
ing together discrete particles of information, a 
“compendium of knowledge.” 

It wasn’t till the 3rd edition was published in 
thirty parts (the sale of the first parts paying for 
the production of the next ones) between 1788 and 
1797 that the editors commissioned articles from 
outside authorities rather than abstract them from 
existing literature. The 9th, “the scholars’ edition,” 
which took fourteen years to complete, marked a 
more systematic impulse behind its design than 
Britannica editors had previously demonstrated. 
The articles were lengthy and demanding, and 
their intention was to make unified sense from the 
grab bag of knowledge. (Completed in 1889, many 
of the articles from the 9th continued to appear in 
the 14th, the edition finally retired by Britannica 3 
this year after forty-five years of service.) 

The llth edition, issued in 1911, returned to a 
combination of short entries of dictionary length 
and long essays supported by brief and specific ar- 
ticles. When it was completed in twenty-nine vol- 
umes, its American owner, Horace Hooper, said to 
a friend: “There! It is finished. It is like the Bible.” 
Indeed, this edition, with its leisurely and elegant 
essays, brought alphabetical reference books to 
their highest level of quality, before or since. It has 
stood as a lion blocking the path against later en- 
cyclopedists. 

But the editors of the llth were apprehensive 
about the instructional limitations imposed by the 
alphabetical design. Accordingly, they provided an 
alphabetical table of contents, by which all knowl- 
edge was broken down into twenty-four major cat- 
egories, from Anthropology and Ethnology to 
Sports and Pastimes. Believing that an encyclope- 
dia should be more than a mere “storehouse of 
facts,” should rather be a “systematic survey of all 
departments of knowledge,” they tried to make 
theirs both. 

Supplements to the llth edition, which became 
the 12th and 13th editions, were published until 
LS SE EL OES BFE SS SPIES PETS 
Geoffrey Wolff teaches at Princeton and is the author of 
two novels, Bad Debts and The Sightseer. 
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1929, when the 14th edition appeared. The follow- 
ing year saw the first of annual revisions that were 
meant, with the subsequent addition of the Britan- 
nica Book of the Year, to patch and fill the set 
while the knowledge explosion blew its proportions 
and comprehensiveness to the devil. The 14th edi- 
tion was not redesigned after its publication in 
1929. Rather it became increasingly fragmented by 
revisions that consisted of little more than “de- 
ferred maintenance,” in the words of Robert M. 
Hutchins, chairman of the Britannica’s Board of 
Editors. The revisions were the responsibility of de- 
partmental advisers, who were not full-time mem- 
bers of the editorial staff. 

The want of a single vision for the encyclopedia, 
or a central authority, had increasingly disastrous 
results. Information began to overlap as responsi- 
bility for its inclusion overlapped. Repetition, inco- 
herence, and inconsistency became frequent vices 
of the 14th edition, especially in its later in- 
carnations. The bibliographies that followed major 
articles often referred to works that were out of 
date, out of print, or written in languages other 
than English. Articles were not dated, and for good 
reason. The editors of the 14th edition instructed 
its contributors that “such terms as ‘now,’ ‘at 
present’ and ‘since 1950’ should be avoided since 
they call attention to the immediate time of writing 
but will lose force by the time the article is in 
print.” 

The most persistent—not to say obsessive—critic 
of the 14th edition was a physicist named Harvey 
Einbinder, who took upon himself the extraordi- 
nary mission of advertising the vices of commission 
and omission perpetrated by the set. His opening 
salvo, “A Straight Look at the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,” was published by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Forum in the winter issue of 1960. In it he de- 
tailed the shortcomings of some ninety articles, 
told the tale that contributors to the set—which was 
enjoying remarkable financial success—were paid a 
meager two cents per word, scolded the salesmen 
and hucksters associated with the company, and 
concluded that the revision policy had created a 
hodgepodge that was neither elegantly expressed 
nor dependable. 

In the next issue of the Forum Robert Hutchins 
objected to Einbinder’s article, as though the qual- 
ity of the set were beyond rational dispute. He 
rolled out those numbers collected to beguile and 
disarm: “If Dr. Einbinder had inquired, he would 
have discovered that the number of words revised 
in the 1960 printing was 7,250,000, the rough 
equivalent of seventy books of the ordinary size. In 
the ten years from 1950 to 1959 inclusive, 
34,000,000 words were revised in 49,000 articles.” 
He went on to ridicule Einbinder for having exam- 
ined only ninety articles from the horn of plenty 
that was the 14th edition. 

So Einbinder responded with an article in En- 
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counter, and a book—The Myth of the Britannica— 
published in 1964. 

An appendix to The Myth of the Britannica lists 
666 articles of at least half a page in length that 
had been carried over to the 14th edition of 1963 
from the llth of 1911, and in some cases from the 
9th of 1875-1889. Serious errors of fact were 
shown, and though they might be a minuscule 
fraction of the 14th edition’s instructions to the 
reader, they were numerous enough to cast doubt 
on the general dependability of the set. 

Einbinder quoted from articles written in 
England’s lost days of Empire that had somehow 


survived into the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. In 1958 a Singapore newspaper editor took 
offense at an article on the Malays in that year’s 
edition of the 14th: 


The Malays are indolent, pleasure-loving, im- 
provident, fond of bright clothing, of comfort, of 
ease, and dislike toil exceedingly. They have no 
idea of the value of money, and little notion of 
honesty where money is concerned. . . . They are 
addicted to gambling, and formerly were much 
given to fighting, but their courage on the whole is 
not high if judged by European standards. The sex- 
ual morality of the Malays is very lax... . 


FULL MOROCCO TERRITORY: A BRIEF MEMOIR 


During summer vacation from college in 1959 I 
couldn’t find a job. About the time that my credit 
s exhausted, my roommate came upon an ad in 
= York Herald Tribune, offering bright 
prospects for bright college boys eager to perform 
temeri work. Sums were summed: three hundred 
per week sticks in my memory, and that was only 
the first and meanest of the rewards promised an 
enterprising lad with lots of want-to. 

A couple of hours later we were being inter- 
viewed at the offices of the Crowell-Collier gen- 
tlemen, makers and sellers of Collier’s Encyclopedia. 
Miraculously, we were both invited aboard, only 
with the understanding that each of us would, that 
afternoon, buy a plastic attaché case and a pork- 
pie hat. Jubilee! We were book salesmen! They 
didn’t call us that, not at first, and they didn’t tell 
— pay would come by commission, either. My 
title in the company was Publicity Representative. 

-P followed a week of instruction in the craft 
of selling the unwanted to the unneedful. Between 
aem: to the good works we could perform 

our three or so thousand summer bucks, we 
were rehearsed in a pitch based on the claim that 
we were giving away what we were truly selling. 
You have been selected, Mr. Mark, to receive the 
new edition of Colliers. You are a leader in the 
neighborhood and, frankly, we believe it will help 
our image if our set is seen by your friends in your 
house. A dummy volume, as bogus as the patter, 
stuffed with color plates and dramatic prose about 
the many ills the body is heir to, was to be shown. 
Then, what they call the African Build Up was to 
begin. To get the free encyclopedia certain objects 
and services were to be—er—bought. The bookcase, 
a library reference service, perhaps a full morocco. 
binding. (Heaven, for a reference-book salesman, is 
called Full Morocco Territory.) The bottom line 
showed a figure equal to, or slightly above, the 
normal selling price of the set. But of course, be- 
cause that was the only way the set was sold. 
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We were encouraged to provoke guilt in the 
mark (You enjoy being dumb? You can afford TV, 
but no chance at an education for Junior?). One 
approved technique was the Moving Man Move: 
the salesman-who-introduced-himself-as-a-publicity- 
executive was instructed, just to show who was in 
charge in Mr. Mark’s house, to move some of his 
furniture, to arrange his room more tastefully. One 
was instructed not to ask Mr. Mark to sign the 
sales agreement but to zell him to sign it. And if 
rebuffed, to counterfeit injured feelings. 

Fortunately for the integrity of my bones and 
my hide, my first day on the streets I was turned 
away from every Lake Success Long Island door 
upon which I beat, and when sun fell I retired for- 
ever from my opportunity, reluctantly poor and 
reluctantly honest. My college roommate was 
busted for Peeping Tommery, having been discov- 
ered looking through a living-room window to see 
whether the husband of a house he wished to sell 
to was big enough to do him mortal harm. 

Canvassing is the crudest of sales techniques, 
and Britannica says it rarely indulges in it. Other 
encyclopedias have used schoolteachers to sell to 
their students’ parents, implying improved perfor- 
mance for tads with access to reference books, and 
the better the binding, the better the performance. 
Salesmen for the Britannica are selected by what 
sales manager Eugene Sollo calls “the mirror test.” 
Field managers hold a mirror under a would-be 
salesman’s nose. If it fogs up, he’s evidently alive, 
and if he’s evidently alive, he’s certainly qualified 
to join the team. (Good salesmen—that is, success- 
ful salesmen—easily earn $25,000 per yéar.) 

The FTC and perhaps some guilty consciences 
have induced the wicked to go straight. There’s a 
‘three-day “cool-off’ now, during which time Bri- 
tannica asks signed-on customers if they want to 
cancel their contracts. The Better Business Bureaus 
that I telephoned recently reported no complaints 
against Britannica salesmen. But look sharp. —G.W. 





The article, written for the llth edition by a 
British colonial officer, had been retained for al- 
most fifty years. It had slipped past twenty-eight 
annual revisions of the most authoritative reference 
work in English. It was past time for Something 
To Be Done. Dr. Einbinder knew just what medi- 
cine to prescribe: 


Today there is a definite need for a new encyclo- 
pedia that will encompass the enormous range of 
contemporary knowledge and represent the values 
of the English-speaking world in the same way that 
the eleventh edition did for an earlier era. Such a 
synthesis might require fifty or sixty million words, 
and cost perhaps twenty or thirty million dollars to 
complete. But it would be difficult for a commercial 
publisher to justify the expenditure of such large 
sums by the number of potential consumers, partic- 
ularly when others have shown how large profits 
can be obtained from mediocre reference works. 


He was correct about the need, wrong about the 
number of words (41 rather than 50 or 60 million), 
wrong about the cost of such a project (but not by 
much: 32 million rather than 20 or 30), and wrong 
about the willingness of the publisher to undertake 
such a venture (it was already, when Einbinder 
wrote in 1964, under way). 


obert Maynard Hutchins has been above all 
an educator. Born in Brooklyn in 1899, he 
spent a couple of years at Oberlin College, 
served in the ambulance service during World War 
I, was graduated from Yale in 1921, and from 
Yale Law School four years later. In 1927 he be- 
came dean of the law school, and in 1929, when 
only thirty years old, he was made president of the 
University of Chicago. It was at his urging that the 
late William Benton, an advertising millionaire, 
publisher of the Britannica, and its owner from 
1943 until his death last year, came to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago as vice president after selling out 
his half of the advertising phenomenon Benton 
and Bowles. 

In the meantime, the Britannica had moved 
from its origin in Edinburgh to London, and by 
1915 its sole owner was the American, Horace 
Hooper. In 1920 it was bought by Sears, Roebuck 
and Company, and in 1943 Benton took it over 
from the mail order house. That same year Robert 
Hutchins became chairman of the Board of Edi- 
tors, a group of distinguished intellectual and polit- 
ical personages who meet from time to time to set 
long-range policy for the Britannica. 

I recently asked Hutchins when he first became 
dissatisfied with the 14th edition. “The first time I 
opened it,” he said. 

“We had an Edwardian encyclopedia,” he told 
me, “with annual revisions that brought it up 
to date. We had this majestic figure in mind: the 
curious, intelligent layman. We wanted to show 
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him, in the style and idiom of this time, how ev- 
erything is related to everything else. That it didn’t 
do this is of course the principal objection to the 
Britannica in its previous form.” But this outdated 
product was making millions of dollars each year 
for its owners. 


s the editor-in-chief of Great Books of the 
Western World, a brassy venture in adult 
self-education that made a pile for the 

Britannica company, Hutchins nurtured the vision, 
fathered in this instance by himself and by his col- 
league, Mortimer J. Adler, of the “university with- 
out walls.” It was his wish to make of the Britan- 
nica such a university. 

To translate the Britannica from what its pub- 
lishers called “an information catalogue” into an 
instrument of education would clearly require a 
radical revision. As it fell out, Hutchins had close 
at hand just the man to explain the general system 
of knowledge to other men. Mortimer Adler has 
been called a “phenomenon” by a former col- 
league not at all friendly toward Adler’s many en- 
terprises. “He has incredible energy; he’s outside 
human categories.” Born in New York in 1902, the 
son of a schoolteacher and a jewelry salesman, Ad- 
ler left high school without a diploma when he was 
fifteen to work for the New York Sun. At the age 
of seventeen he came upon Plato’s Dialogues and 
elected to become a philosopher rather than a 
journalist. 

Accordingly, in 1920 he entered Columbia and 
finished the four-year course there in three years, 
first in his class. But because he had no wish to 
take Columbia’s required swimming test, he got no 
degree from Columbia till he had been teaching 
psychology there for five years: they gave him a 
Ph.D. in 1928. In 1930 Hutchins brought him to 
the University of Chicago, where he taught the 
philosophy of law. 

He has been consistent in his belief that there 
are absolute and universal truths abroad in the 
world. For Adler there have always been sacred 
texts, and he has never hesitated to name them. 
With Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas as the 
linchpins of his educational system, Adler classified 
and quantified and graded the brightest and the 
best in the history of our culture. His first best 
seller, How to Read a Book: The Art of Getting a 
Liberal Education, written in sixteen days, in- 
structed its readers to hunt for key words and cen- 
tral ideas in the classics, to read systematically 
toward the end of moral utility rather than mere 
pleasure. In 1940, then, Adler was thinking in 
terms of outlines of knowledge. Indeed, as Adler 
remarks now, he has always been an outliner: “It’s 
my compulsion: arrangements, tidiness, com- 
pression.” 

In 1943 it was announced that Hutchins and Ad- 
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ler would edit a collection of the great writings of 
Western civilization. The fifty-four-volume set of 
the Great Books of the Western World, with Adler’s 
index—The Syntopicon—and Hutchins’ Great Con- 
versation about the truths and values which the 
books represent, were published in 1952 at a cost of 
$2 million. Adler, “numerate” though he might be, 
had run way over his $655,000 budget. Never 
mind: the Great Books, made available by Britan- 
nica on the installment plan in 1956 at about $300 
per set, with Adler’s Syntopicon as the primary 
selling gimmick, have made men rich. 

Reviews were mostly ecstatic. Apostrophes were 
written greeting the project as though it were a 
new kind of dictionary, a new—observe this— 
kind of encyclopedia. By some feat of hocus-pocus, 
announcements of the publication of Great Books 
made it seem that Adler, Hutchins, and Benton 
had rescued Tolstoy and Plato from extinction. An 
exception to the general ballyhoo came from 
Dwight Macdonald in a New Yorker piece wonder- 
fully called “The Book of the Millennium Club.” 
He guessed that Adler “aspires to be the great 
codifier and systematizer of Western culture, to 
write its Code Napoléon.” (Adler, for his part, 
would never deny it.) Macdonald went on to dis- 
tinguish between Adler’s summary index in The 
Syntopicon and the kind of summary outline or in- 
dex that a dictionary or encyclopedia might profit- 
ably employ: 

Words and facts, however, can be so ordered be- 
cause they are definite, concrete, distinguishable en- 
tries, and because each one means more or less the 
same thing to everyone. Looking them up in the 
dictionary or encyclopedia is not a major problem. 
But an idea is a misty, vague object that takes on 
protean shapes, never the same for any two people. 
There is a strong family resemblance between the 
dictionaries of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Webster, and 
Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls, but every man makes 
his own Syntopicon, God forbid, and this one is Dr. 
Adler’s, not mine or yours. 


Ms Adler, small surprise, had already, 
in 1948, anticipated the application of 
his principles to the design of a new 
kind of encyclopedia. (And from the beginning he 
was alive to the danger of one-man rule over the 
new encyclopedia’s Outline of Knowledge. The 
outline was to be a committee enterprise, despite 
his testimony to me: “Yes, I believe it’s possible to 
look at the whole of human knowledge and say, ‘I 
see what’s going on, I understand what it’s all 
about. ”) In his memorandum to the Board of Edi- 
tors on October 15, 1948—“In Re: Britannica as an 
Instrument of Liberal Education”—Adler gave the 
first shove to a topical outline of the Britannica 
analogous to his topical index of the Great Books. 
This Outline of Knowledge, later to be called a 
Table of Intents, later to be called a Table of Con- 
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tents, finally to be named by Adler the Propaedia, 
a bogus Greekification that means something like 
before-knowledge, was to become the first principle 
of Plan B. Plan B would evolve as Britannica 3, 
the 15th edition. Adler also christened the other 
two parts the Micropaedia and Macropaedia. 

He proposed an introductory volume which 
would “attempt to state the general system of 
knowledge and the relation of its parts,” which 
would “point to an ideal which Britannica very in- 
adequately approximates in reality.” Despite the 
compelling logic of Adler’s proposal for some 
scheme akin to, yet more sophisticated than, the 
Table of Contents of the llth edition, a scheme 
that would make the encyclopedia more useful as 
a teaching tool, no more attention was paid it until 
1960. In that year, at a conference at the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions in Santa 
Barbara (which Hutchins had founded the year be- 
fore), the 1948 memo was resurrected. 

Several plans passed, however, before Britan- 
nica 3 began. In March of 1965 Adler submitted 
another memo—“Prolegomena to the Reformation 
of Britannica in the Next Ten Years”—to Maurice 
Mitchell, then president of the company. It was the 
first comprehensive proposal of Plan B, as distin- 
guished from Plan A, which was an encyclopedia 
as traditionally planned and published. In April 
the proposal was accepted by the Board of Editors, 
and Britannica 3 was under way. Robert Hutchins 
insists that “it was . . . not undertaken so that the 
profits of Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., could be 
enlarged: it reduced those profits substantially for 
years. It was undertaken because those responsible 
for Britannica regarded the encyclopedia as a pub- 
lic trust.” 

If Hutchins’ report sounds as though the trustees 
of the Britannica like to think of themselves as 
philanthropists, it must be said that there was 
precedent for such an inflated self-image as far 
back as 1911, when the 11th edition was published. 
At that time Horace Hooper said, “I’m determined 
that the eleventh edition must be the greatest book 
ever published. I mean that from an editorial and 
scholarly point of view. And I’m willing to pour as 
much money into it as I can lay my hands 
on. . . . We could easily have produced a book at 
half the cost by doing hack work and taking a 
large share of it from the tenth edition; but I felt 
that I should like to know that I had been in- 
strumental in producing a great book, and in bet- 
ter form, than any other man.” 

Hooper was as good as his word. But besides 
being a man of intellectual vision, he was a huck- 
ster and a salesman, and the author of many of 
the most strident techniques and bald vices that 
have made the purchase of reference books, and 
the command caveat emptor, kinsmen. To win ap- 
proval of Plan B—at least as costly as it was vision- 
ary—the Board of Editors was obliged to turn to 


Britannica’s owner, William Benton, world cham- 
pion salesman, huckster, and champion of Good 
Causes. As Robert Hutchins, the child of a mis- 
sionary family, said of Benton, another child of a 
missionary family, his character was “decisive” in 
the acceptance of Plan B. 


class of ’21, and both of them were on the 

debating team. By Benton’s lights, he was 
forever in Hutchins’ shadow: as a speaker, as a 
personality, certainly as an intellectual. But he was 
not without his own kind of genius. He suffered 
mightily at Yale: he was a frontier boy from the 
West; a transfer student from Carleton College in 
Minnesota; he didn’t have much money and he 
didn’t dress very well. Despite the social humili- 
ations he endured, Benton rejected the kinds of 
postgraduate jobs—such as bond-brokering and 
banking—that might have served to improve his 
cosmopolitan bona fides. 

Instead he went to 
work for John H. Pat- 
terson’s National Cash 
Register Company as a 
salesman in Utica, New 
York. He wanted to 
make some money. And Patterson taught him, 
through the example of aggressive selling tech- 
niques, how to make it. Patterson’s system was 
predicated on three magic words: Analyze! Visual- 
ize! Dramatize! When Benton had learned what he 
needed to learn from NCR, he went to New York 
to work in advertising. 

His ascent was spectacular, and in 1929, with 
Chester Bowles, he founded the agency Benton 
and Bowles. (To Benton and his agency we owe 
the invention of cue cards, commercial drama- 
tization, and fear of bad breath.) Despite the De- 
pression, the firm had become one of the six larg- 
est of its kind in the world by the time Benton 
sold out his share in 1935 for about a million dol- 
lars. 

He was Assistant Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Truman, and began The Voice of America. In 
1949 he was appointed by Governor Chester 
Bowles of Connecticut, his former business partner, 
to the United States Senate seat vacated by the re- 
tirement of Raymond Baldwin. A year later he was 
elected to serve out the two unexpired years of 
Baldwin’s term, and then was defeated in the Ei- 
senhower landslide of 1952, but not before he dis- 
tinguished himself as one of the most vocal men in 
the Senate against the character and policies of Jo- 
seph McCarthy, and not before introducing a reso- 
lution calling for McCarthy’s expulsion from the 
Senate. 

But his most enduring occupations were his asso- 
ciation with the University of Chicago (for which 


Bz and Hutchins were at Yale together, 
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he had what Hutchins has called “a somewhat ex- 
aggerated veneration”) and his ownership of Bri- 
tannica. The two enterprises are related because of 
Benton’s labor as a marriage broker. He was se- 
duced by Hutchins to the University of Chicago to 
do P.R. on its behalf and to sell its policies to such 
imperial critics as Colonel Robert McCormick and 
the drugstore sachem Charles Walgreen. Walgreen 
had withdrawn his niece from the University be- 
cause he believed she was being subjected to Com- 
munist influences in her social science courses, and 
the withdrawal made a bad press, and inspired a 
state senate committee to investigate the allega- 
tions. McCormick quite simply despised the works 
and days of Robert Hutchins, and used the consid- 
erable resources of the Chicago Tribune to adver- 
tise his distaste. 

Benton won them both over to the purposes of 
the University of Chicago, and even managed to 
put the sleeve on them for contributions. He also 
put together a book, privately printed and secretly 
distributed, called The University of Chicago’s Pub- 


“Yes, I believe it’s possible to look at the whole 
of human knowledge and say, ‘I see what’s going on.’ ” 


lic Relations. In it he subjected the academy to the 
kind of product analysis that made Benton and 
Bowles whatever it was: 


One way to develop a business is to find out 
what the public wants, then deliver that product. 
Another way to develop a business is to start with 
your own idea of a product, often far in advance of 
what the public thinks it wants, then go out and sell 
the public that it should want your product or ser- 
vice. Often this is the harder way. But often it leads 
to the development of the most profitable business. 
The second way . . . must be the way of any uni- 
versity that would be great. 


Benton’s acquisition of the encyclopedia came 
about in 1943 when General Robert E. Wood of 
Sears, Roebuck offered the encyclopedia to the 
University of Chicago. Benton, by then a vice pres- 
ident of the University, had simply asked for it 
one day at lunch, and because Sears had had bad 
luck selling the set, General Wood unexpectedly 
agreed to unload it. There were catches: the Uni- 
versity had to come up with working capital, and 
there was a deadline limiting the offer. Benton 
failed to sell the University of Chicago on the mer- 
its of the gift. The trustees were not eager to go 
into the business of selling door to door, they 
weren't eager to set up a collections department 
for time-payment purchasers, and they feared 
they’d lose their shirts. 

In the event, from what seems to have been the 
purest of motives—to help the University of Chi- 
cago—Benton risked $100,000 of his own, acquired 
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two-thirds of the stock, and walked off eventually 
with 100 percent of a multimillion-dollar business. 
For its contribution of editorial advice, and the use 
of its name on the title pages of the set, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has pulled down the staggering 
sum of $46 million in royalties. The sales of the 
Britannica enterprises are a closely held secret, but 
in the year 1968 Benton disclosed that the encyclo- 
pedia’s sales volume was $200 million, which 
would, if the company were publicly owned, put it 
360th among Fortune’s top five hundred businesses. 

“A truly rich man,” Benton remarked, “is some- 
one who doesn’t know within $50 or $100 million 
what he is really worth.” His holdings at the time 
of his death a year ago were estimated to be worth 
as much as half a billion dollars were he to have 
sold them. But he thought of himself, truly, as the 
Britannica’s trustee, and it seems he regarded Plan 
B as his monument. He was a man of extraordi- 
nary vanity. In 1967, the year before the Britan- 
nica’s two-hundredth anniversary, President John- 
son honored Benton at a ceremony at the 
Smithsonian Institution. “It’s coming too late,” 
Benton was heard to whisper. 

He was a scrappy-looking fellow, with sharp eyes 
and a tough body and a prizefighter’s battered 
mug. He was often brusque with his subordinates 
and deferential in the extreme to such personages 
as Adlai Stevenson and Hubert Humphrey, both of 
whom did occasional work for the Britannica. Like 


Self-education is a siren song 


many men of affairs, he was beguiled by the life of 
the mind, and Hutchins’ elegant rhetoric must 
have combined forcefully with the machine-gun 
bursts of Adler’s self-certain erudition to seduce 
Benton to the virtues of Plan B. Also, there were 
signs by the mid-1960s of saturation in the refer- 
ence book market. So let’s conclude that a mixture 
of motives provoked him to plunge $32 million, 
the largest private investment in the history of 
publishing, into Britannica 3. The ingredients were 
a vision of educational mission, bald vanity, a sales 
rub-up from Adler and Hutchins, and a canny 
sense that the moment was upon him for some of 
the old whizbang called product innovation. 


sang a song of product image, salesmanship, 

and balance sheets. He argued that a restruc- 
tured Britannica “should give the sales force and 
the sales promotion department a shot in the arm. 
Furthermore, it should put EB further out in 
front—in relation to all its competitors here and 
abroad. This would be so new and advanced an 


Į a 1961 memo to the Board of Editors, Adler 
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encyclopedia that its competitors would never be 
able to catch up.” That is, assuming it sells. Adler 
predicted that “just as the Syntopicon dramatizes 
the special character of the GB [Great Books] of- 
fering, gives the sales force its most useful sales 
gimmick, and puts GB way ahead of all potential 
competitors, so the proposed Syntopicon volumes 
for EB could have the same kind of sales effect.” 

But Eugene Sollo, vice president in charge of 
sales, doesn’t think so. A sharp dresser who talks 
from the side of his mouth, Sollo says that the 
Propaedia, “saleswise, is baloney.” The sales force 
made some trial runs before the publication an- 
nouncement and they found the Outline of Knowl- 
edge too complicated for their customers easily to 
comprehend. The Micropaedia (although salesmen 
don’t use the fancy ersatz Greek monikers) has so 
far shown itself to be the surest “sales gimmick” in 
the set. Self-education, though, is a siren song 
indeed, and in any long-distance run you have to 
bet on Adler’s invention. 

Plan B’s utility to the editor, Warren E. Preece, 
and to his executive editor, Philip W. Goetz, was 
fundamental. The Outline of Knowledge in its ear- 
lier manifestation as a table of intentions was the 
instrument by which concepts were transformed 
into the outlines of articles which Preece commis- 
sioned, beginning in 1969. Goetz explained that 
“the Propaedia was the secret we had to guard 
most closely. Because any encyclopedia could be 

built on that system. 
What it told you was 
what the state of learn- 
ing was in every field, 
and we really kept it 
under wraps.” 

Hiding the processes of Plan B was no easy 
trick. While the editorial offices at 425 North 
Michigan Avenue are now abandoned warrens, a 
jumble of hidden cubicles arranged along blind al- 
leys, Britannica’s headquarters were for a long time 
very busy indeed. While most other reference book 
companies were laying people off, the Britannica 
was hiring enough editors—360 at the staffs peak— 
to process an average of 400,000 words a week, to 
check for accuracy, to pick among the million and 
more pieces of artwork considered for illustration, 
to assign articles and modify them. 

In fact, the entire project was successfully kept a 
secret, and the people Britannica executives were 
most eager to keep in ignorance were their own 
salesmen. John Robling, vice president for public 
relations and advertising, said Britannica’s greatest 
fear was to take the wind from the sails of the 
14th edition before the 15th was ready to be sold. 
In other words, the company wanted its salesmen 
to peddle an obsolete set (otherwise the new one 
couldn’t be paid for), but it didn’t want them to 
know they were peddling an obsolete set. “Obvi- 
ously,” Robling concedes, “some people are going 


to be disappointed, and say, ‘If you knew you were 
going to bring out the set, why didn’t you just tell 
us?” As it happens, a trade-in policy has been 
created for those unfortunates burned with sets of 
the 14th, and though the president of the Britan- 
nica, Charles E. Swanson, was tight-fisted with an 
exact figure, it seems that between $75 and $150, 
plus of course the 14th, will fetch Britannica 3. 

The new set will sell for between $550 and $700, 
depending on its binding and the other products, 
or merchandise as they like to call it, the buyer 
wants. (Wants is perhaps not precise, since it is 
rarely possible to buy the Britannica without in- 
vesting in a bookcase or a pair of dictionaries or some 
study guides or Britannica Junior. As the salesmen see 
it, this extra stuff is thrown in free with the set. As I see 
it, the buyer is forced to buy extra stuff. And if Plan B 
was highly classified information, try, just try, to get a 
direct reply to this question: “How much does the set, 
just the set please, cost?”) 

Britannica 3 will stand or fall on the utility and 
intellectual character of the nineteen-volume Mac- 
ropaedia, the set’s 4207 long articles. From 1969 it 
was Warren Preece’s responsibility to select con- 
tributors, to hold them to a high level of general- 
ization, to placate them when they were offended— 
and often justly—by liberties taken with their text. 
Preece is a tall, bearded fellow, articulate, a man 
evidently sensible of the effect he registers on 
people near him, a man who knows his mind. His 
special signature as a Britannica editor has been 
his conviction that Britannica editors know better 
than Britannica authors what an article should say 
and to whom it should be said. 

Copy was very lightly edited during the days of 
the 14th edition, on the theory that contributors 
were smart fellows and good writers, else they 
wouldn’t have been selected as contributors. (Also, 
a writer paid two pennies per word for his work 
could not be expected to tolerate the added infamy 
of rewriting.) The editors of the 15th edition wor- 
ried copy mercilessly. Every article had been out- 
lined before the contributor received his assign- 
ment, and when he received it he was warned that 
to add to the material in his outline would be to 
duplicate material appearing elsewhere in the set, 
while to ignore something included in the outline 
would be to leave it out of the set. Contributors 
were not to write for their fellow specialists. This 
had been one of the Britannica’s most flagrant 
vices since the days of the 11th edition. Before that 
day, it might almost be said that most readers of 
the Britannica—because of its high price and more 
dignified profile—were educated generalists. But after 
the beginning of this century, as the educated read- 
er’s knowledge deepened and narrowed, the erudite 
specialist began to write for the set not to inform the 
layman of his apprehensions on a subject, but to de- 
fend himself against the ridicule of some peer eager 
to charge him with barbarism and simplification. 
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The result was an increasingly incomprehensible 
set of books. The articles on mathematics tradition- 
ally were applauded by journals that judge articles 
on mathematics, but their utility to the general 
reader was marginal. The effect was the creation, 
in the 14th edition, of an intellectual babble rather 
than an intellectual concert. For the new edition it 
was assumed that the curious, intelligent layman 
would be ignorant of the details of material he 
looked up (why otherwise look it up?) but that he 
could read English and was prepared to exercise 
his wit and reason. ; 

Contributors were paid a minimum of $100 for 
an article, and a maximum of $5500, and they av- 
eraged ten cents a word. A set of encyclopedias 
was given as a bonus for the longer articles. Few 
complained about these fees, but many complained 
about the violence done to their copy in the name 
of clarity and concision. About two hundred of five 
thousand abandoned their assignments in anger, or 
missed deadlines till they were sacked, or couldn’t 
produce what was expected of them. 

Contributors were kept in the dark about Plan 
B’s grand design, and many of them balked at the 
rough treatment they received from Preece, and 
from Philip Goetz, who with Preece read all the 
articles in the set in whatever capricious order they 
happened to arrive in the office. Goetz, speaking 
without regret, said “we really shoved it down 
their throats. People in the arts all fancy them- 
selves good writers, and they gave us the most dif- 
ficult time.” There was a sensible embargo against 
jargon, and one against bias, the latter probably 
impossible to enforce without gutting some of the 
articles and robbing them of salt. It will take a 
great deal of time for evidence to accumulate re- 
garding the intellectual vitality of this set of books. 
Accuracy, of course, can better be won by a com- 
mittee armed with computers than by a single intelli- 
gence. But while accuracy binds the trust between 
reader and contributor, eccentricity and elegance and 
surprise are the singular qualities that make learning 
an inviting transaction. And they are not qualities we 
associate with committees. 

It must be left to someone with more time and 
greater patience to review the set. (Such an enter- 
prise has been performed, believe it or not, in past 
years, perhaps most notably by C. K. Ogden in 
1926, for the Saturday Review of Literature.) 


he set offers much to admire but little to 
love. When a reader of the llth edition 
wished to be told of gout, he was told with 
elegance and at a length—two and a half full 
pages—proportionate to his curiosity and his pain. 
The human element was stressed above the me- 
chanical, which takes precedence in the 15th be- 
cause it is less problematical. The llth offered 
oddments of information: gout provokes “a re- 
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markable tendency to gnashing of the teeth.” Mo- 
rality was touched upon: gout is less frequently en- 
countered in countries where people are less 
frequently guilty of “errors in living.” The suffer- 
ing reader was offered the consolations of hyper- 
bole: “So exquisite and lively meanwhile is the 
part affected that it cannot bear the weight of the 
bedclothes, nor the jar of a person walking in the 
room.” That’s the kind of stuff a gouty reader can 
take some pleasure from. The 15th offers in its 
place a nearly lethal dose of condensed shop man- 
ual discourse: “The elevation of uric acid appears 
to be transmitted by an autosomal gene.” 

If mere utility is the end of this edition (as it 
was declared the end of the Ist edition, a far more 
human collection of documents), there are ex- 
ceptions. Arthur Koestler on HUMOR AND WIT, and 
Anthony Burgess on THE NOVEL, perform idiosyn- 
cratic acts of intelligence, imaginative as well as re- 
sponsible, and they please as well as instruct. 

Burgess, having first lightly touched the novel- 
istic literature of all the lands between the poles, 
was then set at liberty to tell in quite personal 
terms of the exactions and bleak satisfactions of 
making a living off the retailing of make-believe. 
Sometimes plainly, and sometimes homiletically, 
his article details the novelist’s social and economic 
situation, answering those questions people most 
frequently ask writers: How much do you make? 
How do you feel about paperbacks? Is it an ex- 
citing life? (Answers: very little, envious, and no.) 

Koestler confronts the question, “What makes 
men laugh?” in proper encyclopedist’s fashion, as 
though it had never been asked before. His article 
takes account of the intimidating presence of Henri 
Bergson in the field, but goes its own very special 
way, from a lucid exposition of the physiology of 
the laughter reflex (“the coordinated contraction of 
15 facial muscles in a stereotyped pattern and ac- 
companied by altered breathing .. .”) to the 
metaphysics of the phenomenon. He anatomizes a 
few dirty jokes, takes note of the aggressive im- 
pulse behind comic expression, and explores the 
psychology of tickling. 

The article on FRANCE SINCE 1915 is impressively 
comprehensive: every slogan is quoted, every polit- 
ical movement is named. But the Dreyfus Affair is 
not given its due, because it is developed elsewhere 
in the set, under an article dealing with Dreyfus 
himself. The effects of World War I are similarly, 
and for the same reason, slighted. The principle of 
nonduplication is not an unqualified virtue, be- 
cause it means that the most important people and 
events in a general article are arbitrarily excluded 
from it, causing the very fragmentation the Outline 
of Knowledge was created to avoid. 

The 14th edition suffered from a ludicrously 
backward article on the matter of homosexuality, 
referring to homosexuals as often “dangerously 
violent,” declaring that “excessively feminine men 
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are not suitable for psychological treatment.” The 
article’s tone was lurid and hysterical, and the psy- 
chiatrist who wrote it said that “although medically 
inversion must be considered an illness, there is no 
doubt that, particularly in large towns and cities, it 
becomes exploited as a vice.” (As does, on the evi- 
dence, heterosexuality.) In conformity with the in- 
sistence by the present editors that no such per- 
sonal bias leak into articles, the 15th’s reference 
index piece on homosexuality is a model of dis- 
passionate summary, offering several hypotheses to 
explain the meaning and causes of the phenome- 
non, and concluding with the temperate and liberal 
judgment that “it may well be that a preference 
for one sex or another is the only obvious or even 
determinable difference between homosexuals and 
heterosexuals.” (Nonetheless, the long textual refer- 
ence to homosexuality is to be found in an article 
called SEXUAL DEVIATIONS.) 

Nine months and $3 million were wasted in an 
attempt to set the type of the Macropaedia by 
computer before the attempt was finally aban- 
doned in 1970. The editors believe that the hard- 
ware was available to set it thus, but in the event com- 
puter people could not comprehend the language and 
special needs of encyclopedia people, and each at- 
tempt to fix a computer error in an article seemed to 
provide the occasion for a new one. The advantage of 
setting encyclopedia type by computer is obvious: it 
satisfies the encyclopedia’s two special requirements 
for the retrieval of information and for frequent revi- 
sions. The Micropaedia was, however, successfully set 
and stored by computer, and it’s a good thing too, be- 
cause it looks at first glance as though some adjust- 
ments are called for. 

While the pianist Bud Powell gets a responsibly 
comprehensive entry, the late congressman Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr., is, in the entry’s entirety, a 
“U.S. clergyman and politician.” The curious 
reader is sent for more to a long article on NEGRO 
CHURCHES (IN THE UNITED STATES), but nothing is 
to be found there save a slight elaboration on this 
cryptic summary; there is nothing, for example, 
about the legal and ethical complications in his 
later life in politics. Spiro Agnew’s resignation is 
rather timorously discussed (in an entry a full inch 
longer than Mortimer Adler’s own, the curious, in- 
telligent layman is told only about Agnew’s no 
contest plea to an income-tax charge, and nothing 
about bribery and extortion scandals), as is a con- 
troversy of greater moment. Under the reference 
index rubric RESURRECTION OF CHRIST it is written: 
“Because of variations in the reports of the Resur- 
rection and the postmortem appearance of Jesus, 
certain controversies have arisen among scholars 
concerning the Resurrection.” Yet lest an impres- 
sion be left that Britannica 3 flies away from tick- 
lish subjects, it should be said that the problem of, 
and practical treatment for, premature ejaculation 
are spelled out in the plainest terms available. 
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Anyone who claims—as Britannica salesmen have 
been known to claim—that the set is suitable for 
schoolchildren too young to drive an automobile 
should be had up for perjury. The Micropaedia en- 
try under SYLLOGISM (which would presumably be 
consulted only by someone who didn’t know what 
the thing was) is effectively useless: “a valid de- 
ductive argument having two premises and a con- 
clusion. The traditional type is a categorical syl- 
logism (a syllogism containing only simple 
declarative statements) 
that has only three 
terms (either a subject 
or a predicate). For 
more information the reader must look to one of 
seven references in long articles, and to the reader 
who doesn’t know exactly what he’s looking for, 
one appears to be as mystifying as the next. What 
is needed in such a short entry, of course, is an ex- 
ample of a syllogism. (Encyclopedias are not error 
free; Britannica 3 is an encyclopedia; Britannica 3 
is not error free.) It is my impression, having 
browsed through the set, that this kind of short- 
sighted failure to honor the fundamental require- 
ments of the uninformed reader is too often multi- 
plied, and it is a failure that needs mending. 

Adler, Preece, Hutchins, and Goetz are proud of 
the international character of Britannica 3. More 
than half the contributors live in countries other 
than the United States, and many of them were 
obliged to have their articles translated. Thus, 
again, range and design have been elevated in im- 
portance above literary excellence. Perhaps this is 
as it should be in a set of books intended to distill 
and record every important thing we know about 
our world and about one another, regardless of po- 
litical boundaries. But don’t expect from this calcu- 
lated set of books the often exasperating experi- 
ence of running headlong into a single man, and 
his opinions, that characterized the study of the 
llth edition; don’t expect to have fun with Britan- 
nica 3. 


to create another llth edition. The agent who 

threatened to confound Adler’s scheme was Sir 
William Haley, former director of the BBC and 
editor of the London Times, a man Benton called 
“the most distinguished editor in the Western 
world.” Benton offered the job of editor-in-chief to 
Sir William, and he accepted it early in 1968, in 
the very heat of the execution of Plan B. 

Haley did not like mini-encyclopedias, so he did 
not like the reference index. And instead of Great 
Ideas, he was attracted to Great Articles. He 
wanted a much longer encyclopedia than the 15th 
has come to be. He liked bizarre and out-of-the- 
way articles on such things as matches (which have 
a curious history), while Adler was subdividing 


[ fact, Plan B very nearly became an attempt 
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FIRE. He and Adler clashed, and Adler won the 
battle and the war. When Haley left in early 1969 
he wrote a note to a former Britannica colleague 
who had also resigned which said, “I’m glad you 
left, dear boy. The people there worship different 
gods than we do.” Benton’s Haley interlude has been 
estimated to have cost the project eighteen months 
and some multiple of a million dollars. 

In 1911, the encyclopedia editor Frank Moore 
Colby identified the fix of the encyclopedist, the 
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“middleman of information . . . vibrating between 
specialist and layman, an object of suspicion to 
both. I am snubbed by the learned and yet not 
welcome by the totally illiterate.” The dilemma 
speaks also to the dilemma of publicists: who is 
that mythical creature, the curious, intelligent lay- 
man? To judge by the promotional poetry of the 
bad old days, the potential buyer was nobody 
more or less than a parent who hadn’t gone to col- 
lege, who might be persuaded that he hadn’t been 
to college because his parents hadn’t owned the 
Britannica, who wanted better for his own. A 
decade and less ago Britannica debased the art of 
discourse and the craft of salesmanship by in- 
quiring of magazine and newspaper readers: HOW 
WILL THEY MEASURE UP AGAINST THE KIDS NEXT 
DOOR? (showing a couple of children with dreamy 
eyes). Or a mother, shown with a babe too young 
to coo, let alone read about relativity, was asked: 
HOW CAN YOU EXPRESS THE INEXPRESSIBLE LOVE 
YOU FEEL FOR YOUR CHILD? (Don’t ask again, sir, 
sign me up!) 

Since then, the readers, the customers, seem to 
have changed. Judging from the advertising cam- 
paign launched on behalf of Britannica 3 (so digni- 
fied and instructional in tone as to seem almost 
suicidally fusty), the children whose parents bought 
the Britannica and the World Book and Collier's 
and the Americana are the targets for today’s sales- 
men (who seem to have modified their foot-in-the- 
door aggressions, their will-o’-the-wisp chance- 
of-a-lifetime deals). 

Since Britannica seems inclined finally to treat 
customers as though they can speak, read, and rea- 
son, it is depressing to hear Robert Hutchins, 
whose reverence for eternal verities he has many 
times proclaimed, announce that Britannica 3 is 
“one of the great intellectual contributions in the 
life of modern man.” It is no such thing, of course. 
It is, however, a most desirable reference and 
learning tool, imaginatively designed and honor- 
ably executed. In Mortimer Adler’s more candid 
judgment, a fine encyclopedia: more useful in more 
ways to more people. 

Remember that slogan—as though they'll let you 
forget it. O 
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by John Skow 








You can look down between your boots 
and see air: for a rock climber, that’s the 
beginning of peace. 
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D= broke a gorgeous blue, with white let- 
tering. The lettering spelled—just a mo- 
ment, back into the mountain tent for my 
glasses, which I had stored in one of my sneakers— 
H. E. EVANS MIRACLE REVIVAL. The background for 
this disturbing message, the blue that filled my 
field of vision, was a huge, repainted school bus. It 
was parked seventy-five feet away, and its cur- 
tained windows suggested that it was inhabited. 

The bus had not been there when we wheeled 
into the Mouth of Seneca, West Virginia, camp- 
ground at midnight, late in June. At any rate we 
had not seen it, but it surely was there now, ready 
to burst and spray holiness from here to the Ohio 
border. A big satin flag hung nearby promised a 
“Holy Ghost Revival, 7:30 Nightly, Salvation & 
Healing for the Soul.” I knew something about 
Pentecostal Bible-shouting, and I did not like the 
way this rock-climbing expedition was beginning. 

I woke my friends and told them that we were 
under siege. The news charmed them. Mike is a 
Jew, raised in Yonkers, and Felix is a wayward 
sprig of Massachusetts Protestantism. Neither had 
any notion of the stupefying decibel level of new- 
time oldfangled religion. They are city men from 
Washington, D.C.: Mike an obscure government 
lawyer (which is to say one not involved in Water- 
gate) and Felix an officer of the Superior Court. 
To them the threat of a revival meeting was the 
kind of fascinating country curiosity for which all 
city men thirst, like the hand-cranked pay phone, 
whose number is 14, outside Buck Harper’s general 
store. 

Moreover, they said, the alternative to this pri- 
vate campground, which cost twenty-five cents a 
night if you could find Buck Harper to pay him, 
was a vast and uninviting public area now being 
taken over by Smokey Bear. Smokey was building 
an expensive, round, glass-and-steel “climbing cen- 
ter” across the road, just below the Seneca out- 
cropping we had come to climb. Mike and Felix, 
who had been climbing at Seneca long before 
Smokey learned to tie a butterfly knot in a 
kernmantel rope and clip it to a carabiner, seemed 
morbidly depressed by this evidence of progress. 

For two or three years now, they said, Smokey 
had been moving into the Seneca Rocks. This 
spectacular complex of quartzite cliffs jutting out 
of West Virginia pastureland has become one of 
the major climbing areas in the East, perhaps as 
well known as New Hampshire’s Cannon Moun- 
tain and New York’s Shawangunks. The trouble 
with Smokey was that he would bring more people 
to the rocks, which already had so many climbers 
that the principal danger on weekends was being 
clunked by stones and climbing gear dislodged by 
fools overhead. 

And, my friends went on gloomily, the people 
attracted by Smokey’s rustic signs, log-edged park- 
ing lots, and woodsy his-and-hers latrines would be 
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matic maneuver in the mountaineer’s repertoire: a 
spider-like descent on a doubled rope. Photogra- 
phers love rapelling shots, because there is a lot of 
photogenic air on all sides of the intrepid de- 
scender. The ratio of apparent danger to real dan- 
ger in rock climbing is, as Felix had admitted to 
me, satisfyingly high. The reader is urged to re- 
member, when he sees a photo of some tiger ra- 
pelling, that a healthy six-year-old girl can be 
taught to perform the stunt. 

Still warming up slowly, like elderly croquet 
players, we did another and slightly harder climb 
called Conn’s West. Then it rained. We jammed 
ourselves into a vertical crack near Luncheon 
Ledge. The crack was about a foot wide, and in it, 
in descending order and over a space of about 
eighteen feet, were Felix, Mike, myself, and our 
three packs. Water poured off Felix onto Mike, 
and off Mike onto me, wetting the pieces of salami 
we passed to each other. After a time we left the 
crack and skidded down the scree to our camp. 


beat-up band pavilion, and climbers who have 

no tents sleep there. We spread our wet gear 
on the raggedy wooden bleachers to dry. A kid 
climber had arrived, a boy of about sixteen who 
had hitchhiked the two hundred miles or so from 
Athens, Ohio. He had started climbing eleven 
months before and already had accumulated at 
least eighty pounds of splendid equipment. He 
asked questions about our tents, our packs, and 
our ropes, and wistfully, wanting to be invited 
along, asked what route we were going to climb 
the next day. 

Toward evening, after the rain had stopped, 
mud-splotched West Virginia cars began to cruise 
through the campground toward the H. E. Evans 
Miracle Revival. They would stop by the snow 
fence bordering the field where the revivalists had 
set up their stage and folding chairs. Sometimes 
the drivers would turn off their engines, sometimes 
not, but in a few minutes the cars would move on 
again, bellying through the puddles toward the 
highway. It was impossible to say whether the 
people driving in and out again were sightseers, or 
revival connoisseurs, or simply citizens who were 
afraid that the rain might begin once more. But 
when the squall of rock hymns ended and the ser- 
mon began, there were only four or five customers 
in the seats, and four trapped climbers in the band 
pavilion. H. E. Evans appeared. He was a tall, 
beefy man of about forty-five, and he wore a white 
shirt and black pants. Through the microphone his 
voice sounded harsh and full of resentment. He 
said, yelling, that it was a terrible thing to fall into 
the hands of an angry god. 

Morning: up the scree again, glasses fogged in 
the green heat. Then out of the trees, clear of the 
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world, and up a rising corner of cliff. Felix was im- 
provising, following a route not in the guidebook. 
The climbing was harder. No supernatural moves 
were required, but often there was only one hold 
that would allow the route to continue, and con- 
centration was necessary to figure out how to 
use it. 

Climbing at this modest level is puzzle-solving. 
The journeyman rock-scrambler, standing in per- 
fect comfort on a three-quarter-inch ledge, his 
hands solidly anchored by a finger or two, feeling 
quite jaunty because he has remembered to keep 
his weight away from the rock (so that his boots 
press firmly on his ledge) rather than to hug the 
rock (which would cause his boots to press out- 
ward and slide off the ledge)—this self-assured citi- 
zen sees a promising indentation that he can reach 
with the side of the toe of either boot. It is a chess 
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problem: if he uses the left foot, there is a fine jug 
(a projection that gives an unshakable handhold) 
within reach of his right hand. But if he uses the 
jug, his right foot will be way out of position, 
scraping helplessly on a surface as slick as a refrig- 
erator door. 

All right, forget that, start with the right foot, 
but what happens then? (This deliberation is tak- 
ing time, and fingers and forearms are beginning 
to feel the tension.) Oh, yeah, Felix must have 
used that fleck up to the left, he had to, he got up 
somehow. And what the hell, if I peel off he’s got 
me on belay. 

Second-man psychology: sloppy and comfort- 
able. Some discomfort-loving part of me, probably 
the character flaw that got me into the mountains 
in the first place as I neared middle age, did not 
approve of being second man on a rope. I wanted 
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to lead. Never mind that my technique regularly 
left me hanging at the end of a line like a salami 
in a butcher shop, while sweat popped out of the 
forehead of whatever suffering friend was pulling 
on the rope’s other end to keep me from falling 
further. 

We reached the Gunsight, a spectacular notch 
bisected by a thirty-foot gendarme which, from the 
Seneca valley, does look like the bead of a rifle’s 
sight. I was full of plans and chatter, pointing out 
routes up the Gendarme (the sole whimsy in all of 
climbing nomenclature is that smallish columns 
standing alone like traffic cops are called gen- 
darmes). My ambition was not well disguised, but 
it was ignored. Felix looked at me, smiled gravely, 
and said that we were going to do Triple S. He 
did not have to say that he would lead. 

In the guidebook to Seneca Rocks, Shipley’s 
Shivering Shimmy is listed between “Agony” and 
the “Horrendous Traverse” as a 5.8 ascent of 160 





feet, “by common consent one of the classic climbs 
in the eastern U.S.A.” The grading of rock climbs 
is a matter of hunch and feel and put-down- 
manship. Climbers have been known to make truly 
evil ascents by new routes, and then to grade them 
“oh, about 5.6.” The put-down comes when an- 
other hotshot tries to get up the thing, and figures 
that if he is all bent out of shape on a 5.6 climb, 
he had better quit and take up bowling. 

When the grading is accurate, 5.8 is too hard for 
me. Once or twice I have made a 5.7 move suc- 
cessfully after a good climber has demonstrated 
each step. On my own, I have found my way up 
5.4 and 5.5 pitches without disaster. But 5.8 is su- 
pernatural. Wisely, Felix planned to cheat. The 5.8 
grade for Triple S counts only when the thing is 
climbed free—which means when the climber’s 
whole weight is on the rock the’ whole time, and 
not on a piton, sling, or safety rope. Felix, who 
probably could have done Triple S free, intended 


to turn the pitch into an aid climb. On the hard 
parts, he would carry his weight on two etriers, or 
small ladders knotted from nylon webbing. 

Triple S follows the right-angle intersection of 
two sheer faces, one of which is called the Face of 
a Thousand Pitons, because the Tenth Mountain 
Division trained there during World War II and 
left a lot of iron behind. Iron in those days was ac- 
tually made of soft iron, and when the pitons were 
driven into a crack, they bent, jammed, and stayed 
there. Modern pitons are made of steel, and most 
of them can be retrieved. Not all of them, how- 
ever, and even pitons that are pulled out by con- 
scientious and thrifty climbers abrade the cracks 
they are hammered into. The result is that the Se- 
neca Rocks and the other great climbing walls are 
wearing out. There are climbers today, most of 
them very young, who will not use pitons. Since 
the chocknuts they use instead are less versatile 
and also less secure, their idealism limits the 
climbs they can do. It also limits their margins of 
safety by a degree that is alarming to the 
older climbers. 

I belayed, standing on a broad, sloping ledge, 
and Mike stood nearby to watch as Felix worked 
up the crack. His pitons were going in well. They 
made a clear ringing sound, rising in pitch: “pock- 
puck-pick-pink-ping-ping.” Suddenly, about thirty- 
five feet up, he yelled, “Rock!” Holding the belay, 
I flattened myself against the rock wall, shielded 
by a slight overhang. Mike lunged for the same 
spot. Our shoulders banged together, and he stag- 
gered toward the edge of the ledge as the saucer- 
sized rock Felix had dislodged snicked by us. Mike 
kept his footing. We looked at each other. He and 
Felix are extremely careful climbers, and as a mat- 
ter of course they had seen to it that I, as the be- 
layer, was tied into the cliffside with a sling and 
piton. Now, without saying a word, Mike tied him- 
self in too. 

Felix made another ten feet, going more slowly, 
working much harder. Then rain began to fall 
hard. In two minutes he had rapelled off the face 
and was standing beside us. Leaving about $250 
worth of equipment nailed to Triple S, we walked 
down soggily to the campground. Felix and Mike 
were uneasy about the ropes and iron. Not all of 
the new climbers were idealists. On an earlier visit 
to Seneca, they had cached their equipment half- 
way up a wall one night, and had recovered it the 
next morning only after chasing two kid bandits 
up a long, vertical face. 

Several schoolboy climbers, not bandits but 
glossy suburban young, had arrived at the band 
pavilion when we returned. Like the first boy we 
had met, they were gloriously overequipped. Mag- 
nificent high-loft down sleeping bags, giant packs 
and frames suitable for an attack on Nanga Par- 
bat. Bright lengths of nylon webbing in purple, 
green, and orange. Splendid light-alloy match 


holders. Glossy coils of new rope. Jumar ascenders. 
A bosun’s chair, for resting while climbing El Cap- 
itan. Quantities of unscratched chocknuts. No pi- 
tons. Lots of chatter, scornful, anxious, rattling 
with brand names: ‘‘Kelty!’’ “Chouinard!” 
“Stubai!” (Chopped and channeled Fords, I 
thought to myself, mistily. Moon disks. Duals . . .) 

One tall, weedy blond kid of about seventeen 
did have scratches on his gear. He and Felix rec- 
ognized each other and exchanged a few words. 
They had seen each other practicing at Carderock, 
on the Potomac near Washington. Felix said the 
boy was very good. “He and some of the others 
scare me, though,” he went on. “I’ve seen them go 
up crazy pitches without a rope, solo. They’re too 
young to know you can get hurt.” 

The blond kid beganan aid climb up the inside 
of the pavilion roof. He clipped himself to a series 
of bright purple slings, looped over the rafters, as 
the other boys stopped jabbering and watched. He 
would be a fine climber, said Felix, if he lived to 
be twenty-five. 


To no one except members of his own troupe, 
spread among the wet folding chairs to look like a 
congregation, H. E. Evans preached about the 
pleasures of the flesh, which he deplored, and 
whose ill effects he blamed mostly on women. He 
described with approval the death of Jezebel, torn 
apart by the dogs of Jezreel for defying the priests 
with her shamelessness. “And eaten!” roared H. E. 
Evans triumphantly. “Every! Last! Sinful! Morsel! 
All except her feet, which had carried her from the 
ways of righteousness! And her heart, which lusted 
after foah-nuh-cation! And her hay-unds. . .” 

Mike and Felix had heard enough of country 
quaintness by now, so we got in our car and drove 
down the road for a while. After a few miles we 
found a launderateria, and we threw our wet 
climbing pants into a dryer and watched them 
spin. 


he next morning we lazed around camp 

waiting for the rocks to dry. H. E. Evans 

walked by on his way to the crossroads 
store and nodded affably. 

In the afternoon Felix finished nailing his way 
up Triple S. It was a complex, wearing job, worth 
doing because. . . 

(There is no way to end the previous sentence in 
a manner that is satisfactory to climbers and un- 
derstandable to non-climbers. “Because it is there,” 
said Mallory, banging a gong that has resounded 
in the skulls of flatlanders ever since. The question 
was why he climbed his mountain. The answer was 
an Everest of pomposity. This is worth wondering 
about, because Mallory is said to have been any- 
thing but a pompous man. A possibility, I think, is 
that what he intended to convey was, “Go away 
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and stop asking good questions.” The mountain- 
eers I know, even such highly intellectual ones as 
Felix, have sharply limited patience with specula- 
tion about why they climb. “Sagst du, weil es freut 
uns!” said an Austrian friend irritably: tell them 
we climb because it pleases us. Flatlanders will be 
ready with murky psychological analysis, but the 
correct answer is irreducible: climbers climb for the 
same reason that smoke rises and poodles bite 
doormen. It is their nature.) 

I followed Felix, not quite so cocky as I had 
been the day before. I was not really rock-climb- 
ing, merely rope-climbing on my etriers; handling 
knots, unclipping and re-clipping carabiners as I 
passed Felix’s pitons over a rise of something more 
than one hundred feet. The physical effort required 
was only moderate and mostly unnecessary, caused 
by my clumsiness as etriers caught under my feet 
or on the rock sides of the corner I was ascending. 
The mental effort was intense. I had to ignore the 
gulf of air under and behind me, and the unset- 
tling elasticity of one hundred feet of nylon rope, 
and to concentrate on making no move whose ef- 
fect I had not worked out logically. There was a 
moment of stage fright halfway up, five or six 
stories in the air, when it was necessary to transfer 
from one belay rope to another. For an awkward 
bit of time my fingers could not remember how to 
make a figure-8 knot on a bight, something they 
have known since I was twelve. 

Then, of course, the rope sorted itself into a 
proper knot, and I clipped myself to it and all was 
well. My movements became smoother as bits of 
technique began to make sense. In a few more 
minutes, after perhaps a quarter of an hour on the 
wall, I pulled myself over the brow of the face and 
thanked Felix for the belay. Enjoying the rough 
feel of the rock under me, I tied myself to a piton 
and lay back to absorb the sun. Mike clattered up 
the rope, pulling pitons and yelling. In a few min- 
utes we were all sitting in a windy gap called 
Windy Gap, eating gorp and thinking well of our- 
selves. 

Felix, who knew I wanted to write something 
about rock-climbing, apologized for not swanning 
off the cliff in a newsworthy leader-fall. I said I 
thought the material I had was OK. I remember 
thinking that rock-climbing was a cerebral, con- 
templative sport, something like golf, but without 
golfs damaging tensions. 

When we got back to the band pavilion, the kid 
climbers were nowhere in sight. Then we looked 
up at the underside of the roof, and there they all 
were, clipped to the rafters and hanging like bats. 

H. E. Evans’ blue school bus was parked beside 
the road. The revival cannot have taken in enough 
quarters in the collection basket to fill the tank 
with gas, but the motor was running, and after 
a time the bus moved off in the direction of 
Ohio. O 
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THE 
HISTORICAL MIND 
AND THE 
LITERARY IMAGINATION 


by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


As historians, Messrs. Vidal and Updike 
are good novelists and playwrights. 


gallery are less promising candidates for reha- 

bilitation than Aaron Burr and James Bu- 
chanan. Posterity has appointed Burr as, next to 
Benedict Arnold himself, the supreme villain of 
our history. Henry Steele Commager hardly exag- 
gerated the verdict on Buchanan when he called 
him “by universal consent the worst President in 
the history of our country.” Yet Burr and Bu- 
chanan have recently attracted the sympathetic 
concern of two gifted American novelists, neither 
of whom had previously displayed any large inter- 
est in the national past. The results are Gore Vi- 
dal’s novel Burr and now John Updike’s play Bu- 
chanan Dying—both works perhaps exploratory in 
initial impulse but compensatory if not exculpatory 
in final impact. 

Burr has been off and running for some time. It 
is an engaging and enjoyable book, cool and un- 
ruffled in its composition, shapely in its effects. Mr. 
Vidal immersed himself in primary sources, and 
his evocation of New York in the 1830s is metic- 
ulous and effective. When he passes on from the 
scenery to the dramatis personae, he does give 
Burr the benefit of every doubt, overlooking, for 
example, the dimension so penetratingly noted by 
Andrew Jackson: “Burr is as far from a fool as I 
ever saw, and yet he is as easily fooled as any man 
I ever knew.” In the same spirit Mr. Vidal system- 
atically minimizes what the historian Thomas Per- 
kins Abernethy, in the standard work on the Burr 
conspiracy, has described as “next to the Con- 
federate War ... the greatest threat of dis- 
memberment which the American Union has ever 
faced.” Still, the portrait of Burr, while uncritical, 
is strong and vivid. The debunking sketches of the 
demigods of the early republic—Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Hamilton—have excited surprise and even, 
in some breasts, outrage. But they represent a 
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Burr’s-eye view, after all, and as such are legiti- 
mate and plausible, even brilliant. And they serve 
Mr. Vidal’s main point, which is to re-invent Burr 
as a gay, gallant, undeceived realist, the pre- 
destined victim of the self-mythologizing pseudo- 
heroes of the early republic. 

Enjoyable, astute, expert—but in the end Burr is 
a boy’s book written for an adult audience. In fact, 
it is a Henty book tricked up for the third quarter 
of the twentieth century. Probably only in The At- 
lantic, and then only among its most venerable 
subscribers, will the name George Alfred Henty 
resonate, awakening memories of reading in ham- 
mocks on distant summer afternoons, of winter 
evenings in which the flashlight under the blanket 
circumvented the parental lights-out, hours of 
sweet absorption while Henty ran his lads, hero 
and audience alike, through stirring moments of 
the past. The Henty device was to place a youthful 
protagonist into close proximity to historical per- 
sonages and events, always at the right spot with 
the right people at the right time. Under the spell, 
the readers—the “my dear lads” of Henty’s inevi- 
table forewords—metamorphosed themselves into 
plucky young fellows serving with Clive in India or 
with Wolfe in Canada, living in medieval Venice 
under the Council of Ten or in ancient Egypt with 
the cat of Bubastes. 

Upton Sinclair’s Lanny Budd is the classic Henty 
hero of our time, and Mr. Vidal’s Charlie Schuyler 
is a plucky lad in the great tradition. Young 
Schuyler, either in his own person or as the con- 
fidant of Aaron Burr, makes contact in the best 
Henty style with most of the political and literary 
notables of the early republic. He even manages 
an association with the celebrated crime passionel 
of the 1830s, the murder of Helen Jewett. As Mr. 
Vidal steadily ticks off the headlines of the new 
nation, incorporating them, one after another, into 
the imperturbable flow of his narrative, one con- 
fidently awaits the appearance of Philip Nolan, the 
man without a country, whom Edward Everett 
Hale had condemned to lifelong exile because of 
his complicity in the Burr conspiracy; but this is 


one trick Mr. Vidal unaccountably misses. Having 
suggested that Martin Van Buren was Burr’s ille- 
gitimate son, he should surely also have brought in 
Martin Van Buren’s son—“Prince John,” as he was 
known all his adult life (and not as a result, as Mr. 
Updike appears to think, of an inspired witticism 
in 1859 by Mrs. Jacob Thompson, the wife of Bu- 
chanan’s Secretary of the Interior); for John Van 
Buren, much more than his father, had the fascina- 
tion, the imperiousness, and the gambler’s reckless- 
ness of the old adventurer. Maybe Lanny, I mean 
Charlie, Schuyler could come back to the United 
States in a sequel and help John Van Buren when 
he ran his father for President on the Free Soil 
ticket in 1848, in which book Mr. Vidal might also 
want to explore the idea that both Abraham Lin- 
coln and Jefferson Davis, born a few months apart 
and not far from each other in Kentucky, were il- 
legitimate sons of John C. Calhoun. 

Burr is jolly reading. Its revisionism is aesthet- 
ically permissible if historically unsubstantiated 
and unconvincing. And, if Mr. Vidal at last re- 
moves the mask of J.-K. Huysmans only to reveal 
the face of G. A. Henty, think what pleasure this 
is giving his literary generation. Mr. Updike’s Bu- 
chanan Dying is a more ambitious and more mys- 
terious work. Mr. Vidal had much the simpler time 
of it. It is easier to rehabilitate a villain than a 
bore. The life of Burr lends itself to high comedy 
and dark melodrama. Nor is there any puzzle as to 
what drew Mr. Vidal to Burr: the fit is perfect. But 
what is the Buchanan connection? What subterra- 
nean lines of force drew the twentieth-century 
magician of language, the poet of suburban adul- 
tery, the mythologist of small-town frustration, a 
satirist as merciless even as Mr. Vidal (as one who 
has been targeted by both, I should have declared 
an interest earlier), what possibly could have 
drawn John Updike to resurrect the nineteenth- 
century American politician regarded by many his- 
torians as the most tedious and unprofitable of all 
Presidents? 


n a cocky and discursive Afterword, Mr. Up- 
dike strews a profusion of hints. With so pre- 
meditated a writer, one never knows whether 

his clues are designed to instruct or to mislead. But 
even misleading clues may be instructive. He be- 
gan his research on Buchanan, he tells us, when he 
finished Couples. It is not unnatural that, after an 
elaborate study of the diversities of fornication in a 
place very much like Ipswich, Mass., an exhausted 
writer might begin to meditate about the only 
President to serve out his term a bachelor. Still, 
this is a frivolous point, and I do not urge it. Mr. 





Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.’s most recent book is The 
Imperial Presidency. He is Schweitzer Professor of the 
Humanities at the City University of New York. 


Updike goes on to urge on his own behalf that he, 
like Buchanan, is a Pennsylvanian, that Buchanan 
is the only Pennsylvanian to have become Presi- 
dent and that the single Pennsylvania President re- 
mains to this day uncelebrated in the state of his 
birth—no monuments, Mr. Updike complains, no 
Buchanan Avenues, no picture books for the 
young. So local patriotism may have helped stimu- 
late what Mr. Updike calls “my final volume of 
homage to my native state.” But this seems a 
mildly superficial point too. 

The first of Mr. Updike’s parade of five epi- 
graphs provides a stronger clue. He quotes a sen- 
tence from Kierkegaard’s Journals: “I wanted to 
write a novel in which the chief character was to 
have been a man who had a pair of spectacles 
with one lens that reduced as powerfully as oxy- 
gas-microscope and the other that magnified 
equally powerfully; in his interpretation everything 
was very relative.” Mr. Updike says that he de- 
cided to write such a novel himself. Then he 
learned that Pennsylvania’s single President was 
nearsighted in one eye and farsighted in the other. 
“With one eye,” as his niece Annie told his first bi- 
ographer, George Ticknor Curtis (this should have 
been the sixth epigraph), “he could not distinguish 
the landscape at all, while with the other he could 
see very far.” (It is perhaps typical of Buchanan 
that, according to his niece, he did not make this 
discovery about himself until middle age.) The 
coincidence of Kierkegaard’s powerful image and 
Buchanan’s ocular eccentricity evidently gave Mr. 
Updike his lead. For was not this the source of 
Buchanan’s anguish, the ruin of his reputation—his 
compulsion to see the problems of the South 
through one eye and the problems of the North 
through another, his ineradicable relativity in an 
age of truculent absolutes? Mr. Updike’s brave and 
singular ambition becomes clear. It is to make Bu- 
chanan nothing less than the tragic protagonist, if 
not the tragic hero, of the breakup of the Ameri- 
can Union. Where Mr. Vidal proposed an enter- 
tainment, Mr. Updike proposes a tragedy. 

His purpose is to display the Buchanan Adminis- 
tration as an ordeal of wisdom and sacrifice, in 
which Buchanan’s selfless statesmanship prepared 
the way for Lincoln’s canonization. But history, in 
“books written by Lincolnophiles and neo-aboli- 
tionists,” has denied Buchanan’s contribution, tra- 
duced his motives, and misrepresented his policy. 
Buchanan’s equivocations, Mr. Updike suggests, far 
from being the expression of a feeble and evasive 
personality, were rather a noble response to an in- 
tolerable national dilemma. Buchanan’s was not 
the tragedy of personal inadequacy. It was the dis- 
tillation of the tragedy of the republic itself, a trag- 
edy deeply rooted in the history which the “old 
public functionary,” nearly sixty-seven when he as- 
cended to the presidency, had seen from more 
places of civic responsibility than almost any other 
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occupant of the White House. Instead of the histo- 
rian’s traditional Rabbit, Run, Mr. Updike, so to 
speak, offers Buchanan as Rabbit Redux. 

He originally planned, as he tells us, to cast this 
interpretation in the form of a novel. Then he read 
Philip S. Klein’s President James Buchanan, pub- 
lished in 1962, and found it so novelistic in its 
touches—not, it must be said, at the expense of its 
scholarly solidity—that “there seemed but little the 
fictionist could do but seek another form for the 
re-ordering of circumstances.” The form he chose 
was a drama—an extended reverie, beginning and 
ending with Buchanan on his deathbed in 1868, in 
which the crucial scenes of his life recur amidst the 
fluid, wandering, dreamlike desolation of dying. 
Mr. Updike’s stage directions, his asides to a po- 
tential director, his economy of set (one for the en- 
tire play) and of casting (the same players desig- 
nated for a succession of roles)—all indicate that he 
hopes his drama may someday take the stage. I 
trust that he is right. Buchanan Dying is infinitely 
more interesting than most of the trash that finds 
its way to New York these days. Perhaps one of 
the regional repertory companies will undertake it; 
perhaps the Kennedy Center in Washington. 

But the play undoubtedly presents practical diffi- 
culties. It is terribly long and filled, in addition, 
with longueurs, especially when Harriet Lane, Bu- 
chanan’s vivacious niece—rather excessively viva- 
cious as rendered by Mr. Updike—comes on the 
scene with her chatter of “Nunc.” Nor has Mr. 
Updike, magician though he may be, quite solved 


the problem of language. He has, as he says, tried 
to blend actual utterance as recorded in letters, 
speeches, and memoirs with utterance imagined “in 
the rounded and scarcely idiomatic public lan- 
guage of the nineteenth century.” Sometimes this 
results in speeches so stilted as to be unspeakable. 
Thus: 


Is it true, as all the tongues in Lancaster are wag- 
ging, that coming back from some days’ absence 
you forthwith called upon Mrs. Jenkins and her sis- 
ter Grace Hubley and made gay over tea, while 
Anne awaited your return at Colebrookdale? 


Or Buchanan himself: 


Alas, our dusky brethren have been stirred to false 
hopes and vain aspirations by the delirious pam- 
phlets of the abolitionists and by the freesoil rheto- 
ric heard whenever Congress sits in session. Noth- 
ing grieves the President more, in these dark days, 
than that angelic Southern matrons must retire each 
night a-tremble for the safety of their children. Yet 
I would beg you, pity the black man in his impu- 
dent delusions, for the sudden suspension of the in- 
stitution that enfolds and nurtures him would do no 
race greater harm than his own. 


Yet it must be added that sometimes such speeches 
are deliberately satiric in intention—a point the au- 
thor would have the director underline by starting 
up an applause machine at the back of the theater. 

And very often Mr. Updike’s fantastic talent for 
mimicry produces quite marvelous results. His re- 
construction of the lost letter from Anne Cole- 
man—the fiancée of Buchanan’s youth, who, fancy- 
ing herself ignored by the sedulous young 
politician, wrote Buchanan breaking the engage- 
ment and died shortly after—is a masterpiece. The 
talk Mr. Updike awards his romanticized Bu- 
chanan sometimes has immense style and felicity. 
Thus on his mother and the Bible: 


Ignoring my silent longing for her voice, she would 
dote upon that book as upon a black mirror. Ever 
since her death, I have carried it with me. Its sub- 
stance is heaviness. Give me, instead, light, clear 
things: arithmetic and legal logic, whiskey and 
spring-water, Russian amber and British manners, 
the French language and Japanese porcelain. Give 
me translucence and air ... and a tingle on the 
tongue. 


Or, in a Wilder mode, 


Dying, I discover, is rather like dancing, and not 
unlike diplomacy; legerity and tact are paramount. 
I was a fair country dancer in my time. 


Buchanan is transformed from a sedate and 
rather ponderous old stager, weighty in words and 
legalistic in mind, into a worldly epigrammatist, 
emulating the La Rochefoucauld he constantly 
quotes. But, if Buchanan was not perhaps a pom- 
pous hypocrite out of a tirade by Charles Sumner, 
he was hardly a drawing-room dandy out of a 


comedy by Oscar Wilde. Henry S. Foote of Missis- 
sippi, who knew him well and acknowledged his 
facility in (here Foote quoted Dryden) “the horse- 
play of raillery,” added, “I do not think he ever 
uttered a genuine witticism in his life.” The Old 
Public Functionary frowned on dancing and card- 
playing in the White House as much as Mrs. Polk 
before him and Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes after 
him. Still, Mr. Updike’s myth of Buchanan serves 
a purpose. In this weary, somewhat cynical, funda- 
mentally devoted old man he sees the emblem of 
the house divided against itself, the recapitulation 
of half a century of the American descent into 
chaos. 

In a series of powerful flashes, the play illus- 
trates this descent as refracted through Buchanan’s 
own circumspect public career. Here the instinct of 
the professional novelist generally triumphs over 
the carelessness of the amateur historian. Thus Mr. 
Updike introduces a crucial encounter between 
Jackson and Buchanan in 1824 with a stage direc- 
tion recalling that Jackson, as described by Albert 
Gallatin, was “a tall, lank, uncouth looking person- 
age, with long locks of hair hanging over his face 
and a cue down his back tied in an eel skin.” It is 
a marvelous description. The only trouble is that 
Gallatin wrote it in 1794. The Jackson of 1824 was 
a very different person, with manners “more presi- 
dential,” as Daniel Webster, no fan, wrote that 
year, “than those of any of the candidates.” Nor, 
so far as I know, did any friend of Jackson’s ever 
refer to him as Andy, as Mr. Updike’s Buchanan 
does in an earlier scene. Still, Mr. Updike’s Jack- 
son, when he appears, is splendidly realized, force- 
ful and true. His Polk, whom Buchanan served as 
Secretary of State, is excellent also, without pre- 
tense or illusion, always speaking straight to the 
point: “In August of 1845, Mr. Buchanan, princi- 
pally in order to keep a record of your remarkable 
variations of opinion, I commenced to keep a diary 
of my days as President”; and, later, “What is life, 
for any of us, but a busy dying?” 


its sullen necessity. The climax came when 

Buchanan and his Cabinet began to agonize 
over the decision of Sumter: what to do, as South 
Carolina headed toward secession, about Major 
Anderson and his federal troops in Charleston har- 
bor? Buchanan, as usual, saw the problem as a 
relativist with disjunctive eyesight. On the one 
hand, he pronounced secession unconstitutional—a 
view that led his pro-slavery friends to accuse him 
bitterly of deserting the South. On the other hand, 
he said that neither the President nor Congress 
had any right to coerce into submission a state 
seeking to withdraw from the Union—a view that 
baffled and exasperated the North. And if he were 
wrong and Congress did have the power to autho- 


: history moved on, as Mr. Updike sees it, to 
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rize military action against seceding states, no Pres- 
ident, Buchanan added, could exert such power on 
his own while Congress was in session; this would 
be usurpation and make the President “justly li- 
able to impeachment.” Nor, he pointed out, were 
there any federal civil officers—judges, district at- 
torneys, marshals—left in South Carolina, all hav- 
ing resigned, to request and enforce federal inter- 
vention, as there had been when Jackson cracked 
down on nullification in the same state thirty years 
before. 

Buchanan thus committed himself to a drastic 
doctrine of executive impotence. Even that most 
cautious of the cautious, his Secretary of State 
Lewis Cass, resigned when the President refused to 
reinforce the Charleston forts. Theories of presi- 
dential self-abnegation are particularly seductive 
this year, by which I do not, of course, imply that 
Mr. Updike’s rehabilitation of Buchanan is an in- 
tellectual by-product of Watergate. But Buchanan 
was surely wrong in denying the federal govern- 
ment the power to put down secession; though he 
had a point in contending against presidential ap- 
propriation of congressional power while Congress 
was in Washington—which was why Lincoln de- 
layed for ten weeks after the attack on Sumter be- 
fore calling Congress back into session. 

It was not just that Buchanan’s reading of the 
Constitution might have made of it, in Arthur 
Goldberg’s phrase, a suicide pact. It was even 
more the political consequences of his substantive 
judgments of the crisis. His annual message of De- 
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James Buchanan 


cember 3, 1860, made a number of extraordinary 
points: not only the disclaimer of federal power to 
act but fervent expressions of sympathy for South- 
ern grievances; exclusive blame for the crisis laid 
on the abolitionists who, Buchanan wrathfully said, 
had inspired the slaves with “vague notions of 
freedom”; a declaration that persistence by North- 
ern legislatures in attempts to thwart the execution 
of the Fugitive Slave Act would justify the slave 
states “in revolutionary resistance to the Govern- 
ment of the Union”; all this leading up to the pro- 
posal of a constitutional amendment that would as- 
sure the security of slavery in the South and in 
territories not yet organized as states and assure as 
well the delivery by the free states of runaway 
slaves to their masters below the Mason-Dixon 
line. Such an array of attitudes on the part of a 
Northern President could only encourage the South 
to suppose it really would get away with its project 
of breaking up the nation. 

Mr. Updike’s interpretation of these events seems to 
me a bit muffled and confused. By dwelling on the re- 
jection of the principle of secession, he glides over the 
substantive concessions Buchanan was prepared to 
make to slavery and thereby leaves him as a man in 
the precise middle between North and South; whereas 
on the issue that mattered most—the perpetuation of 
slavery—Buchanan stood firmly with the South. Mr. 
Updike, moreover, seems to endorse inconsistent, or 
at least diverging, theories of Buchanan’s motives in 
choosing his course. 

The obvious and familiar theory is that Bu- 
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chanan decided not to play Andrew Jackson be- 
cause he believed that, until the bombardment of 
Sumter, the Constitution forbade a Jacksonian re- 
sponse. This theory sufficiently explains Buchanan’s 
inaction. He was a sterile legalist to the end and, 
though he had no personal use for slavery, did not 
understand it in 1860 as the fatal moral issue, any 
more, one cannot but feel, than Mr. Updike so un- 
derstands it today. But Mr. Updike is not content 
to rest on the constitutional argument. He draws, 
in addition, on Professor Klein’s defense of Bu- 
chanan—a defense, Mr. Updike revealingly admits, 
“more vigorous” than that made in 1866 by the 
former President himself (not, Mr. Updike, “the 
ex-President”) in Mr. Buchanan’s Administration on 
the Eve of the Rebellion. Conceivably Professor 
Klein’s defense was more vigorous because he in- 
cluded arguments it did not occur to Buchanan to 
make. In any case Mr. Updike suggests that 
Buchanan was acting not only on constitutional 
principle but also, and perhaps even more, as a 
matter of tactics. He would not play Andrew Jack- 
son because Jacksonianism would have been the 
inopportune response. Buchanan’s restraint, Mr. 
Updike contends in his Afterword, expressed the 
“wise instinct” that in a democracy people will 
fight only for a cause that is made to appear right- 
eous. “The North needed, perhaps, all these 
months of weakness and forbearingness in Wash- 
ington to give a defensive coloring to the dubious 
cause of putting down secession with force.” Once 
Sumter was shelled, “Lincoln could draw upon the 
moral capital Buchanan’s conciliation had piled 


” 


up. 


ne may be permitted to disagree with Mr. 

Updike’s view that forcible opposition to 

slavery and secession was perceived in 
1860-1861 as all that dubious a cause. Still, neither 
of us was there, and he may well be right. But his- 
torians well know the danger of reading back from 
result to intent. Whatever the result of Buchanan’s 
policy, his intent was not to maneuver the South- 
erners into firing the first shot and thereby 
strengthen the moral case for suppressing the 
rebellion; nor was this an intent he ever claimed. 
Mr. Updike’s Buchanan further argues: “For every 
day my administration staved off secession, another 
factory sprouted.” If this implies that the Bu- 
chanan Administration deliberately bought time to 
rearm, it is not true. In any case it is rather like 
the English controversy over Munich: did Cham- 
berlain’s appeasement policy give Britain a year in 
which it made itself relatively stronger when war 
came? Maybe yes or maybe no, but, whether yes or no, 
this was not why Chamberlain was an appeaser. He 
was an appeaser because he thought Hitler could be 
successfully appeased. Buchanan’s idea was not to 
gain time to rearm but to live by the Constitution as he 


saw it and hope against all reason that the nation 
would unite around a formula that would give slavery 
new constitutional guarantees. 

There is a further ambiguity, if I read him cor- 
rectly, in Mr. Updike’s defense of Buchanan. If his 
theory that Buchanan acted tactically somewhat 
undermines the theory that Buchanan was acting 
according to constitutional principle, so a third the- 
ory—that Buchanan acted as he did because he 
could act no other way—somewhat undermines at 
least the second theory. By this third theory Bu- 
chanan would not play Andrew Jackson because it 
was psychologically impossible for him to play An- 
drew Jackson. Here we must return for a moment 
to Anne Coleman, the girl who died, who, some 
believed, killed herself, after she thought Buchanan 
had abandoned her. In the Updike play, Anne 
Coleman haunts Buchanan’s dying hours. When 
his deathbed reverie flashes back to the secession 
winter, he asks Jacob Thompson to read aloud the 
response from the South Carolina Commissioners. 
Thompson reads but what Buchanan hears in his 
reverie is the last letter from Anne Coleman, the 
letter so brilliantly imagined by Mr. Updike, a let- 
ter rising to its awful climax: “My warmth greets 
in you a deceptive coolness as unalterable as the 
mask of death.” 

For Buchanan’s incapacity to love, Mr. Updike 
appears to suggest, applies to the South as well as 
to Anne Coleman. In the play Buchanan is made 
to refer to the South as “her.” “My tongue,” he 
says, “tricks me into a telling gender; for so I 
imagine it to myself—the South is our wife.” Later: 
“I loved the South .. . and she loved me, but I 
gulled her.” Was Buchanan’s desertion of the 
South, such-as it was, no more then than a reen- 
actment of the desertion of Anne Coleman? the re- 
sponse of a man endowed, in the phrase of the 
historian Roy Nichols, with an “inability to return 
affection adequately”? endowed, as Mr. Updike’s 
Buchanan confesses to a pastor in August, 1860, 
with “a sense of impotent detachment and cool fa- 
tality,” a witness who witnesses unmoved and is 
“enclosed within my destiny as within a crystal 
container”? “Break this man of crystal who en- 
closes you,” the minister exhorts the President. But 
Buchanan cannot. In his interpretation everything 
is very relative. With one eye he can see very far 
while with the other he cannot distinguish the 
landscape. So he stands passively by and watches 
the nation rush to war. All this is fascinating; but, 
if Buchanan was only doing what he could not but 
do, where does this leave Mr. Updike’s argument 
about buying time? 

Few historians, I imagine, will be convinced by 
Mr. Updike’s glittering case for the Old Public 
Functionary as tragic hero, just as most historians 
will continue, despite the crush of Mr. Vidal, to see 
Aaron Burr as an unprincipled adventurer. The lit- 
erary imagination is more closely allied to myth 
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than to history. But this is far from saying that it 
is of no use at all to the historian. Though Mr. 
Updike himself calls Buchanan Dying, justly, a 
“strangely shaped, radically imperfect book,” it is 
at the same time an abundant, even opulent, creative 
act. Such a book may well affect the historian not by 
virtue of its quasi-historical arguments but because of 
the intensity with which the artist reminds the histo- 
rian that, if the past is another country, it is still a 
country populated by human beings. 

The colorless Buchanan, even the vivid Burr, 
have long since become stereotypes in the histori- 
cal mind, frozen in one or another pose in the 
frieze of the past. In breathing life into a historical 
figure, novelists and playwrights may well get 
things wrong and are not likely to alter profes- 
sional verdicts. But the power of their imagination 
may force historians to look freshly at the frieze 
and to perceive historical figures not as abstrac- 
tions but as human beings in all their idiosyncrasy 
and uniqueness, as human beings above all created 
by their own choices: “I am the man, I suffer’d, I 
was there.” The artistic vision may thus rein- 
vigorate that fundamental historical exercise, the 
imaginative leap into the past. For the passion to 
see things in the flickering light and shadow of the 
time itself and not with benefit of the knowledge 
of consequences remains the heart of the historical 
enterprise, at least in its narrative aspect. In this 
manner the literary imagination may fertilize the 
historical mind and serve to stretch and enrich his- 
torical understanding. OU 
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Exxon is developing 
energy technology for 
this century and beyond. 


Across our country Americans 
are coming to terms with the energy 
shortage. Faced with lines at ser- 
vice stations and limited supplies 
of heating oil, we have all become 
aware of the need for conservation. 

Yet, even with conservation, by 
the year 2000 our country will prob- 
ably require three times as much 
energy as it does today. Fossil fuels 
will continue.to supply an important 
part of that energy. But a good deal 
of America’s future supply in this 
century and beyond will have to 
come from new technology. 

Exxon is already working on this 
technology to develop several new 
sources of energy. 


Energy right from the sun. 


One of those sources is the ulti- 
mate source of almost all of our 
energy—the sun itself. 

The sun’s energy is enormous 
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This tive-cell solar module absorbs sun rays, 
producing 14⁄2 watts of electricity. 


and widely available. It can be col- 
lected and converted to electricity 
by solar cells, like those that pro- 
duced electrical power for Skylab. 


Solar energy in use today. 


Today, as Exxon examines ways 
to improve its solar-cell technology, 
solar-cell units are already in use. 
In parts of Africa solar cells power 
instructional television. On boats, 
they maintain the charge in batter- 
ies. On marker buoys they supply 
electricity for warning lights and 
foghorns. 

One of Exxon's research aims is 
to.cut the present high cost of solar- 
cell electricty. 


Super-batteries to 
store energy. 


To efficiently use the energy gen- 
erated by solar cells and other de- 
vices, we'll need super-batteries 
with much greater storage capacity. 
Batteries to store the sun's energy 
for use as electricity at night. Bat- 
teries to store energy that power 
plants produce in low-demand pe- 
riods forlater use when the demand 
for electricity is high. 

Better batteries would also 
speed the development of electric 
vehicles. Exxon’s target is a battery 
that would be light enough, reason- 
able enough in cost and charging 
demands, and powerful enough to 
drive a car 100 miles on a single 
charge from a wall outlet. This kind, 
of battery, which still requires inten- 


sive research, could make possible 
a practical electric passenger car. 


Electricity from chemicals. 

We're also developing a fuel cell. 
Different from the solar cell, which 
uses the sun, a fuel cell generates 
electricity when certain simple 
gases, like hydrogen and oxygen, 
or a simple liquid fuel like methanol, 
are fed continuously into the cell. 

Potentially, fuel cells are efficient 
sources of electricity. They could 
provide silent energy for mobile 
homes or remote vacation homes. 
They also might be designed as 
total energy systems for shopping 
centers or as a way for public utili- 
ties to supply additional power dur- 
ing high-demand periods. 

Solar cells, fuel cells and im- 
proved batteries should come into 
greater use during the 1980's. 
Meanwhile, Exxon is looking for 
energy sources for the next century. 
Nuclear fusion is one possibility. 





Improved lead-acid batteries make electric- 
powered vans practical for urban delivery. The 
next step—practical battery-powered cars. 





Developing ways to convert the sun’s light and heat into usable, storable energy may make solar power a practical 
supplement to oil, natural gas and coal in this century. 


Fusion reactors-a new 
kind of nuclear power. 


Today’s nuclear power plants op- 
erate on the familiar principle of 
nuclear fission, a process of split- 
ting atoms apart. Nuclear fusion is 
just the opposite. Atoms are fused 
together to release a remarkable 
amount of energy. 

Fusion is the main process feed- 
ing the fires of the sun and stars. 
Today, at the University of Roches- 
ter, Exxon and others are participat- 
ing in a laser fusion feasibility 
project. It seeks to use the energy 
of high-powered lasers to heat fro- 
zen hydrogen pellets to sunlike 
temperatures of hundreds of mil- 
lions of degrees in less than a 
hundred-billionth of asecond—and 
thereby produce a fusion reaction. 


Harnessing fusion energy is one 
of the greatest challenges scientists 
have ever undertaken. However, 
even if our efforts or those of others 
are successful, commercial use of 
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At the University of Rochester, Exxon is partici- 


pating in a nuclear fusion project. We are at- 


tempting to simulate the action of the sun by 
focusing powerful laser beams on a tiny piece 
of matter inside this metal chamber. 


fusion reactions to produce energy 
is many decades away. 


We can’t begin too soon. 


These new energy technologies 
may seem far away. But if our pres- 
ent energy situation holds any les- 
son, it is that we can’t begin too 
soon to find energy supplements to 
oil, natural gas and coal. That's 
why Exxon is already at work on the 
new energy technology America 
will need in the next century. 
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MY PETITION 
FOR MORE SPACE 


A story by John Hersey 


petition windows. 

The tight-packed column of citizens four 
abreast stretches back along Church Street to the 
corner of Elm and around toward Orange and out 
of sight but not imagination. I have been on this 
line since deep dark, since before five. 

I have now come within a couple of hundred 
yards of the bureau building. There is less than an 
hour till I must start for work. This is the sixth day 
in a row I have tried to make it to the windows. 

I felt a flash of line-fear just then, but I am all 
right now. 

As usual at this hour, downtown streets are 
glutted with buses and cargo conveyors and people 
shuffling on foot to their jobs. Every square inch of 
concrete and asphalt is taken up. Wheeled traffic 
worms along at the stipulated pace. On this side- 
walk, at the outer edge of our waitline to the right, 
one infinity of pedestrians, facing us, inches toward 
Elm, and another, beyond, toward Chapel. It takes 
a walker fifteen or twenty minutes to move a 
single block. This is the familiar suffocating physi- 
cal crush of the morning hours: breast touches 


f: morning I have some hope of reaching the 
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shoulder blade, hip rubs hip, one’s shoes are 
scuffed by others’ shoes. 

In the street, the buses and cargo vans creep 
along so close together they almost touch each 
other. The vans, uniform in design, squarish and 
chunky, white and immaculate, with no writing on 
them save for tiny numbers on the operators’ 
doors, look like huge mobile ovens. Across the 
street, over the tops of these vehicles, I can see the 
upper part of the wall enclosing the Green. It is a 
long time since I have stood at the windows in 
that wall, looking in: at the empty grass, crosscut 
and gleaming; the score of majestic maples, stand- 
ing apart, whose leaves turn to each other on stir- 
ring air, I think, and whisper, “Forest! Forest! For- 
est, brother leaf!”; the vaulting wire cages with 
great murmurations of sparrows in them; the three 
nineteenth-century churches, two built of red brick 
and white wood, one of brownish stone, their 
spires pointing the way to uninhabited regions 
above. The public is not admitted inside the wall. 
The Green—green space, a museum of openness. 
The lines of citizens waiting on pavements to get 
to the windows in that wall, just to gaze at the 
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emptiness within, are the longest in the whole city. 
One can only hope to look through the windows 
into the Green on a rest day. I have not attempted 
it for nearly a year. 

Stacked in this waitline, I find myself urged for- 
ward by the hopes of those behind me, so that my 
body is pressed full length against that of a young 
woman who wears her hair piled upward and at 
whose nape there are delicate stray blond curls of 
an infantile fineness. . . . It is strictly forbidden for 
any person, while in accidental or formal proximity 
with any other person, in waitlines, assemblies, or 
close passage, to show, offer, signal, or otherwise 
manifest . . . What strange murky phrases in our 
statutes!—“prurient solicitation,” “lascivious car- 
riage” . . . It is always the man who is caught, for 
the obvious reason. 

I have come to know this girl. I whisper to her. 
She turns her head as far as she can and murmurs 
over her shoulder to me. It is not that we have se- 
crets—we were strangers three hours ago. It is a 
matter of the psychic abyss between a dialogue of 
two and communal discussion. We two are in the 
second row from the right; therefore we have oth- 
ers’ ears—and busy mouths—not only in front and 
behind, but on either side, too. We have tacitly 
agreed to try to be alone together in this crowd. 

To my right is a janitor. To my left, a grand- 
mother, a retired circuitry printer. I have come to know 
them. I do not wish to know the man behind me. 

There is the siren for eight-fifteen. Forty-five 
minutes left. I must start for my office at nine, or 
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at nine-fifteen at the latest, if I am to get there 
through these teeming streets by eleven, when my 
shift of writers is due at their desklets. 


The girl’s dress is blue. She turns her head to 
the right to murmur something to me. I look at 
her quarter face slightly from above—cheekbone, 
little scoop nose, perhaps a large mouth. 

She has in these three hours already filled me 
with a feeling of urgency, of a sort which has long 
been dormant in me. We must get to the windows! 
I must get to my job! 

I whisper, “Have you seen Zamport’s film?” I 
have some vague idea of asking her to see it with 
me if she hasn’t—even though I already have. 

She answers over her right shoulder, “Just last 
night.” 

“Like it?” 

She shrugs. I feel the shrug on my chest. “I 
didn’t like the scene where they stood in the crowd 
by the—what do you call it? a hydraulic lift? you 
know? and she told him about the other guy she’d 
been seeing? Once she had done that. . .” 

From the bits she has let drop about the man 
she calls Star, or Starr, and from the heat with 
which she blames herself for the way her relation- 
ship with him has turned out, I can understand 
why this scene upset her. I say, “That’s how those 
things happen.” 

“Mmm-m-m.” Doubtful. 

“I mean, we say irrevocable things on the spur 
of the moment—without thinking.” 
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She does not answer. She is receptive. I feel it. 
She seems to be waiting for me to blurt out some 
big item. I want to. I am tongue-tied. 

The main sound is the shuffling of feet. Traffic 
has an electric hum, people are talking, there are 
cracks of laughter. In the distance I think I hear 
the sparrows. The man behind me is a complainer. 
How tightly squeezed we are! My father told me 
that early one morning when he was a child he 
stood on a Cape Cod dune and looked both ways 
along the sand to the far points where mist dis- 
solved beach and sea into thin air, and there was 
not a single soul in sight either way! .. . Still, 
people in this jammed line are willing to risk a lot: 
to make new acquaintances. 


he reason I refer to the retired circuitry printer 

on my left as a grandmother is that she has 

told me about Robert, her grandson, who is 
fourteen, who has had a vasectomy and so can 
be considered a man, and who is one of four hun- 
dred pupils in New Haven who have been chosen 
this year to learn to read. She is proud of him!— 
even though she regards the skill he has been chosen 
for as low-grade. She is gray under the eyes, 
her white hair is unruly, but there is strength in 
her face, which has in it a trace—dragged long ago 
through some southeastern European way station— 
of Mongol or Tartar; a wideness, almond eyes, 
high cheeks, irrepressible vigor. She could in 
another century have been a horsewoman, but 
she has worked at a stamping machine. I like her. 

I like less the janitor to my right, because he 
cranes his neck to hear the whispers I exchange 
with the girl. He is wearing a clean green coverall 
zipped up the front, with a gold eagle holding red 
thunderbolts in its talons embroidered on the left 
shoulder. He has told us he spends his nights on 
his hands and knees, scrubbing stairs. He sleeps by 
day, yawns now. He says to the girl and me, tak- 
ing away our shared tension about “irrevocable 
things” said without thought, “Zamport’s an ego- 
maniac.” 

So I suppose he is. Nowadays it takes great van- 
ity, great force of character, a gift for climbing on 
others’ backs, tirelessness, and doubtless a pinch of 
talent for a man to become famous. To stay fa- 
mous is almost impossible: there are too many 
with that climbing gift, as there are too many of 
every sort. But who wants any more to be famous? 
I would like to change places with the Mayor of 
New Haven, who is not particularly famous, whose 
name I can hardly think of—it is an Italian name 
again. I want to be he, for he has the priceless 
right to enter the Green, to mow its grass, to stand 
alone on the vast lawn. 
er RE PR ORE PETE I Be Ea 
John Hersey’s new novel, from which this story is 
drawn, will appear in the fall. 
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The girl turns her head and asks, “Where do 
you live?” 

“In the Marinson Building. You know, out Whit- 
ney.” 

“Luck.” 

“I don’t know. Its modern. But”—I put my 
mouth almost to her ear and whisper; she can 
surely feel my breath on her neck—“we’re on edge. 
My petition is for more space.” 

“What? Yowre going to harm yourself.” 

I am foolish. I know. But I have to try. There is 
a rumor that they are going to cut down every- 
one’s space. Maximum dimensions now for a single 
person are eight feet by twelve. What you actually 
get depends on the building; space is allotted in 
inverse ratio to the quality of the premises. I my- 
self have seven by eleven—it is said to be fairly de- 
sirable housing, the Marinson. A person’s space is 
defined by lines painted on the sleeping-hall floor. 
One must keep all his belongings within his space; 
trespassing, except during communal hours, even 
“trespassing” by accidental knocking over of pos- 
sessions, is severely punished. We had a violent 
fight the other night because a sleeping man, stir- 
ring in a dream, stretched his foot across the line 
into a couple’s space while they were—at least they 
said they were—having sexual union. We are told 
over and over: Survival Is Acceptance. With my 
petition I may, as the girl says, do myself harm. 

If I succeed in reaching the petition windows. 

The man behind me barks, “Move it!” 

The bureau building, now tantalizingly close, is 
a relic kept standing by the Historical Site Preser- 
vation Society. A nineteenth-century romanticiza- 
tion of a twelfth-century concept of power, it is 
stone-built and sparsely adorned, with squinting 
arches and Romanesque striations, dark brown and 
light brown in color, its walls spalled and pocked 
and grimed—a fort for men whose trade it is to 
say: No. 

Someone behind us has eaten garlic. Other 
scents on the morning air: the delicious perfume of 
fresh-clipped grass from over the wall across the 
Street, and acrid whiffs of synthetic resins from the 
factories down beyond Wooster Square. 

Early-morning mists have given way now, and 
above the dark roofs of the bureau building white- 
edged clouds drift in from the Sound, and the 
brilliant blue interstices pour their reinforcing pig- 
ment down on the already blue dress at my chest 
and wash up by reflection a faint watercolor on 
the light skin above the collar, a pale, pale sky on 
the white neck. 

The stair mopper suddenly blurts out, “What 
was that you were saying?” 

He has a dangerous beak of a nose, a double 
chin, brown hair cut soldier-short, and brown eyes 
that are much too close together. 

The girl quickly says to him, protecting me, “We 
were talking about our petitions. What’s yours?” 


He is gloomy, taciturn. “Protein allotment.” 

I ask, “What seems to be the problem?” 

But some sudden suspicion makes his eyes look 
even closer together than they are, and he says, 
“Forget it.” 

Does he feel that too many people are waiting 
for his answer? With this question on my mind, I 
myself submit to a new jolt of line-fear. I hold 
close around me the four who press hard against 
me in the line: the girl, the retired circuitry printer, 
this petitioner in the matter of proteins, and the 
crab behind me. (This last person concerns me in a 
negative sense only, but he counts as one of the 
four.) I can cope with these four who touch me. 
They are distinct—define themselves by their 
quirks. But the janitor’s quick shift of eyes, his 
tally perhaps of real and potential listeners, to- 
gether with the fact that the circuitry woman is 
now telling the person ahead of her about Robert, 
has made me aware that each of the four who 
touch me touches either three or four, depending 
on whether he stands in an inner or an outer row. 
My own circle thus leaps out to include all those 
who touch the four who touch me. I must not let 
myself consider the touchers of those touchers of 
my touchers, for like flash-fire the sense of contact, 
of being not a separate entity but a fused line-unit, 
will carry my selfhood out to the sides of the wait- 
line and crackling along it forward and backward 
until my perception of myself is wholly lost in 
crowd-transcendence. In that lost state I will be 
nothing but an indistinguishable ohm in this vast 
current of dissatisfaction. 

Not that the people in the line melt into an un- 
differentiated blur. Not at all. The line is a contin- 
uum of sharp particulars. There is a tall black man 
off to the left and ahead of us wearing a big 
knitted red cap with an elongated visor and a huge 
blue pompon on top. A man somewhere behind 
me has a constant chest-wracking cough. A young 
fellow three away from me thinks himself modish 
in a crazy velour coat with a zebra pattern and a 
black collar which goes right out to the limits of 
his shoulders. There is doubtless a strong person- 
ality that goes with the strong garlic breath. To 
me, the thought of being lost in fusion with vivid 
individualities is far more terrifying than, let us 
say, facelessness, ego-failure, anomie, exile. 

“God damn it, push!” the cactus-hearted man 
behind me says. “I haven’t got all day.” 


dancing details of the waitline by narrowing my 

focus to the stray hairs on the neck in front of me. 
I whisper, “The fellow you spoke of—Starr? What 
went wrong?” 

She murmurs: “He was so mean. He had a bad 
mean streak.” Then at once it seems she feels a 
need to punish herself for this judgment. “I don’t 


tighten my circle again; I try to exclude all the 


My Petition for More Space 


know what I did that was stupid. I’m so stupid 
sometimes.” 

I have seen that she lacks self-confidence. I 
doubt that she is unsure of herself because she lost 
a man; in fact she probably lost him because of 
her generosity (to call unsureness by one of its 
nicknames). 

I will say something to give her confidence— 
show her how little I have. 

“Have I told you”—we have confided a fair 
amount to each other in three and a quarter hours, 
but I have not told her this—“that I’m getting a di- 
vorce?”” 

I have surprised her. Her reflex is an odd one. 
She turns her head to the left for the very first 
time, I think, all morning, and for the first time I 
have a three-dimensional sense of her face. Faces 
are never symmetrical, and she has some kind of 
bulge above her mouth on this side—gives this pro- 
file a more cheerful, even a mischievous, look. 
Now I can almost imagine looking full-face into 
her eyes, though I am not sure how wide her face 
would prove to be. 

The grandmother, seeing the girl’s face turned 
toward her for the first time, says, “Hello, dearie.” 

But the girl softly asks a question in answer to 
my question: “Is it bad?” 

“Pretty bad. We’re separated. Lawyers are in it. 
Been going on six months.” 

The grandmother does not wish to be put off, 
and she asks the girl in a forcing voice, “What’s 
your petition, honey?” 

The girl says, “I want to change jobs.” 

“Why?” 

I feel a need to stay in the act, and I say, 
“That’s the first question she’ll get at the windows, 
for sure.” I have already asked it, and she has told 
me: because it takes her four hours through 
crowded streets to get to work from where she 
lives, and her petition to change residence has 
been twice denied. 

But now she says to the grandmother, “Because 
my work doesn’t satisfy me. I want to do some- 
thing that will help other people. Pd like to work, 
say, at St. Raphael’s, or Connecticut Valley, or the 
Cheshire reform school. Something like that.” 

The grandmother says, “Think they'll care about 
what satisfies you? Hah!” 

I am uncomfortable. I do not like this changing 
of answers. Besides, the girl is not one of the four 
touching the circuitry printer; the girl is one ahead 
and to the right of the grandmother. She touches 
me, and I touch the grandmother, but they do not 
touch each other. I do not want to be rung in on 
this second level of touchers. I do not, for example, 
want to make the acquaintance of the person in 
front of the grandmother, an elderly man in a 
shiny black suit—he touches her, she touches me; 
he touches the girl, she touches me. I have seen his 
face when he turned his head to speak to the girl, 
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and it reminds me of the face of my father when 
he was old and sick and had been thinking too 
much about death. I don’t touch him. He doesn’t 
touch me. 

The grandmother, however, is really friendly, 
really meddlesome. My whisper, with my face 
turned left, about being separated from my wife, 
has not escaped her. She says to me, “When I was 
young I worked in a travel bureau. There was a 
certain island I used to send people who were 
lonely off to—you know, marriages breaking up, or 
maybe just never had had any opportunity for 
affection. It was my mission, you know, I 
thought it was my mission, to get them all together, 
so I sent them all down there to this one 
particular island. Off Martinique. I never learned 
whether. . .” 

Her eyesight is bad. She has had at least one 
cataract operation, and she may have glaucoma. 
Through her thick glasses one sees huge orbs of 
benignity, generosity, a voracious mothering appe- 
tite. 


front of her. I have not seen much of his 

face, although I have noticed that he has 
turned his head from time to time as he and the 
girl have exchanged a few sentences. He is wearing 
a tan whipcord bush jacket, which seems to be 
well cut and was probably expensive, but he is un- 
shaven, and his hair, balding at the crown, is oily, 
uncombed; there is something seedy about him. 
The girl’s breasts are nested in the box pleats of 
his jacket, her pelvis must press against his but- 
tocks. But he looks the sort of person not to notice 
pleasure even if it is thrust on him. 

I test her, whispering, “What’s the petition of the 
guy ahead of you?” 

“I don’t know,” she answers. “Pll ask him.” 

In finding out that she has found out very little 
from him, I have pushed her into finding out 
more. 

She is speaking to him. I see his head quickly 
turn. He is responsive, his face haggard but mo- 
bile. Perhaps he understands pleasure better than I 
had thought. . . . It is strictly forbidden . . . Their 
exchanges go on longer than necessary. They are 
having quite a conversation. 

Indifferent to the outcome of this chat, I turn to 
the janitor and say in a loud, unpleasant voice, 
“Line’s slow this morning.” 

Every once in a while, perhaps once a minute, it 
is possible to shuffle one’s foot two or three inches 
forward. Sometimes, in this shuffling, one winds up 
a bit off balance, but it does not matter: the 
crowd-pressure holds you firmly upright. There are 
sixteen petition windows on the ground floor of the 
bureau building. You have to realize that each 
person feels keenly the justice of his request, and 


0: the girls shoulder I look at the man in 
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when the bureau person behind the bars of the 
window denies the petition, it is understandable 
that the petitioner would wish to argue awhile, first 
in anger or outrage and later perhaps in a whining 
tone—and all this takes time. Each person wants a 
fair turn at a window. It takes a few minutes, 
when you have been waiting in line, let’s say, 
nearly five hours, to absorb a no. This time-taking 
backs up the whole column, which is, I would esti- 
mate, by now, a quarter of a mile long. 

At my remark about the slowness of the line, the 
janitor is suddenly overcome by self-pity. “I’m not 
getting enough to eat,” he says. “Look. My wife’s 
sick. She’s not right. After work, she’d come back 
to the sleeping-hall and Christ, here she’d start 
yelling at me, throwing junk. All this stuff would 
land in other people’s space. I had to take her up 
to Connecticut Valley. The admissions office, they 
said, ‘Sign here, lady.’ She says, ‘Whats this?’ 
They tell her, ‘This here is a voluntary self-com- 
mitment form.’ She says, ‘Up yours, Jack.’ They 
say, ‘You have to sign it, lady.’ She jerks her head 
at me and says, ‘Get Mr. Big-ass here to sign it.’ 
They say, ‘Come on, lady, regulations.’ She says, 
‘Voluntary my hine end.’ I damn near passed out. 
I mean I really almost fainted. Pm hungry all the 
time.” 

His pinched face makes me sad. Those two in 
front of me are still buzzing away. I am not really 
listening to anything. I am wondering about 
chance. 

I am very close to this girl, we have been whis- 
pering confidences, soon we will be confessing to 
each other—how did this happen? Was I, in the 
back of my mind, hoping or planning to stand be- 
hind a girl like her when I joined the line at five 
in the morning? The night was overcast—dark as 
the bottom of the sea. I came up to the end of the 
line around the corner on Elm; streetlights were 
far away. How much could I have seen? Did I 
make a knowing choice? There were four columns 
to choose from, not so tightly packed as they are 
now that the street is so crowded. Might I just as 
well have dropped onto the next row to the left, in 
other words where the grandmother now stands, 
behind the sick-looking man who reminds me of 
my father? I try to think back to accidents of 
chance earlier this morning—for example, whatever 
it was in the pressure of my forefinger and thumb, 
turning a knob, that made me set my alarm to go 
off under my pillow (so as not to waken those in 
adjoining spaces) at four thirty-two, as it did, 
rather than, let’s say, at four twenty-nine, in which 
case I would have arrived at the line three minutes 
earlier and missed her. I have been on the line for 
five mornings before this; one morning I stood be- 
hind an old lady, otherwise I have been behind 
men. This morning. . . 

She has finished talking with the man in the 
bush jacket. She turns her head—to the right—and 





speaks just above a whisper: “It’s really interesting. 
He went on a company picnic the other day. They 
were taken in buses to Madison, and while he was 
waiting in line to get in the men’s enclosure to 
change into a bathing suit, this person in the line—” 

“Chance,” I whisper. 

“What do you mean?” 

“The person he happened to be next to.. . It’s 
a matter of chance. .. .” 

She puzzles a moment, pausing and cocking her 
head, but she apparently does not get through to 
the shadowy area behind what I have said. “Any- 
way,” she goes on, “this individual offered to sell 
our friend here a chance in a money lottery. Our 
friend asked to see a ticket. It was a private lot- 
tery. Our friend said, ‘But that’s against the law.’ 
This individual said, ‘Not at all,’ and he pulled out 
some kind of permit, it looked airtight, had the 
state seal, governor’s signature, it was a very good 
document. Our friend took a chance on it, it was 
clean—he was given notice of the drawing. He lost, 
but the point is, it was a clean operation. So our 
friend says he’s going to put in for permission to 
conduct a lottery himself.” 

Now I understand his seedy appearance. He is a 
person who makes a life of looking for loopholes. I 


am disappointed that the girl is so interested in his 
harebrained scheme. 

“They'll never allow it,” I whisper. 

“I don’t know,” she says. “How about the other 
individual? They let him.” 

“Who's to say he didn’t forge the letter?” 

“With a state seal?” 

“You're gullible, my dear.” 

It is a weakness to soften my rebuke with an en- 
dearment. 

I am thinking how hard it was for my mother to 
be demonstrative, but how powerful the emotion 
was behind her holding back. When I left home 
for labor duty in my sixteenth year—“home” was a 
single room in a boardinghouse on Howe Street; 
that was the last year families had rooms of their 
own-—she said good-bye to me on the stair landing, 
just reached out her hand and said, “Good-bye, 
son. Never forget who you are. Remember that 
you’re a Poynter, be proud.” It was my first leave- 
taking, and it was to be my last. In other words, I 
was henceforth to be a man, I was going away 
once and for all. She had always kissed my cheek, 
or at least the air beside my cheek, each time I left 
the house, even just to run down to the corner on 
an errand for her, to get a pound and a half of 
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ground chuck or a head of Bibb or some yogurt, in 
which last, by the way, she believed more fervently 
than she believed in her white-bearded, Congrega- 
tionalist God. But this time: just the handshake. 
Now in the waitline, pressing against this girl in 
blue, I am hit very hard, as never before, by a re- 
alization of my mother’s unshown pain in telling 
me that way that I was a man, and free. 

The grandmother is trying to get the girl’s atten- 
tion. “Honey,” she says. “Say, honey!” 

She aims her thick glasses at me and tells me to 
tell the girl she wants to speak to her. I do. 

“Listen, dearie,” the grandmother says. “It’s not 
so easy to change jobs.” 

“Did you ever notice,” I say to the grandmother, 
“how everybody in the waitline for petitions is ab- 
solutely sure that everybody else’s petition is going 
to be turned down?” 

There is a grin on the wide barbarian face. 
“They always are!” 

“Then what are you doing here?” the girl asks 
with astonishing bitterness. 

“Listen, I know whereof I speak. Don’t think I 
didn’t try to change jobs—just like you, dear. Not 
once, not twice—a dozen times. You think printing 
circuits was some kind of a joyride? Look at my 
eyes! They ruined my eyes. I’m three-quarters 
blind. You couldn’t let through a single faulty cir- 
cuit, because you’d be responsible for a mass tran- 
sit tie-up, or maybe something worse—you know?— 
it might be a speech, some high muckamuck 
speaking, and ‘due to technical difficulties there 
has been an interruption of the audio portion of 
our broadcast’? They could always trace it back. 
Dock you. Disgrace you. Put you back a level. . . . 
I tried. Oh, I tried, all right. Don’t count on it, 
honey.” 

“That’s encouraging,” I sarcastically say on the 
girl’s behalf. 

The girl coldly says, “But it’s different. Mine 
isn’t a selfish request.” 

“Hah!” This comes out of Robert’s grand- 
mother’s throat like a load of double-0 buck- 
shot. 

Right on top of this, the next quarter-hour siren 
cuts through the white sound of shuffling feet, of 
traffic, of caged birdsong, of voices of petitioners 
all up and down our waitline expressing their opti- 
mism, their hopes, their confidence in a future bet- 
ter than the past has been. 

“That fucking sireen,” the man behind me says. 


right to it yet, a pain in my chest. It is the 
beginning of the creative pain. I want to 
protect her; she is vulnerable. But who knows bet- 
ter than I how vulnerable J am? I remember the 
voice of that girl I fell for in Niantic while I was 
on labor duty—so many years ago that I forget her 


his girl gives me, who have no particular 
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name. It happened quickly, two or three evenings, 
an imported Irish beer called Harp (I remember its 
name), a drive-in movie, The Stunner (I remember 
its name), holding hands at a semi-pro baseball 
game under lights in the bleachered backyard of a 
smelly brake-lining factory (and its name, Besto- 
site), then parked somewhere and facing each 
other in the unreal light from the dashboard of the 
decrepit car I had wangled for the evening from 
the Niantic transport pool (its name, Roadhawk)— 
the sound of triumph in her throat: “Yes! Yes! 
You have that hurt look around your mouth!” It 
was not just my hurt look, it was not really a hurt 
look at all, it was the look of a steep fall: and she 
was seeing what was already, to her, at nineteen, 
an old, old sign, enabling her to make yet one 
more claim... . 

This girl in the line turns her head to the right, 
and I barely hear this: “You started to tell me 
about your. . . You said lawyers.” 

“What can I say? I had my view of it, she had 
hers. I felt she broke our contract.” 

The girl nods slowly. Her head remains turned. 
My God, I see wetness on her cheek. But surely 
her tears have nothing to do with me. She must 
have had a sudden rush of thoughts about her own 
mistakes with the man she couldn’t hold. Or per- 
haps the cheerful grandmother has knocked her 
hopes too hard. 

I cannot put my hands on her hips or waist. It is 
against the law. She might well turn me in. 

I whisper, “You OK?” 

She nods again, then leans her head back 
toward me. 

I feel that I must be cautious. . . . It is strictly 
. . . Does she really want me to talk about my 
wife? It is so hard to understand, to say nothing of 
trying to describe, the end of a long relationship. 
The girl sniffles. She seems to have controlled her- 
self. . . . My eye is caught by the head of a mon- 
strously tall woman in the crush of pedestrians be- 
tween us and the steady stream of vehicles in the 
street. This woman is walking toward Elm. She has 
large bulbous features which blend into a sur- 
prisingly beautiful face, and she compounds her 
enormities with a wig which towers higher and 
higher into the sky. She is buffeted as she moves 
by the impatience and press of those around her, 
and her head bobs slightly as she looks now this 
way, now that, at the tops of the heads of the tight 
crowd. 

“Look at that woman,” I say, out loud this time, 
to the girl. “How calm she is!” 

The woman’s serenity moves me very deeply—it 
reaches down to the pool of strong feelings in my 
chest. Perhaps this serenity comes from the mere 
fact that her head is above all the rest of the 
heads, perhaps she is physically powerful and glad 
of it; but I think—perhaps I merely imagine—that 
there is something more. She has come to terms 


with what bothers all the rest of us. What is her 
secret? I wish I had the nerve to shout to her 
across all the people and ask her: What is your se- 
cret? 

The girl, the janitor, the woman in front and to 
the right of me who touches both of them—this last 
a middle-aged schoolteacher in a brown rep dress, 
whose face is ravaged by a disapproving attitude 
she freely vents on everything—all of these, and 
also the man in the bush jacket, and perhaps one 
or two others, have heard what I said and are 
looking at the tall woman. In her nodding way she 
glances at our group and sees us staring at her. 
She does not smile, and the light changes in her 
eyes. She guards the secret. 


took a trip to the sea. One morning I sat on 

a massive formation which the local boys called 
Tiger Rock. Off its end the water was deep and 
clear, and a network of sunlines played in constant 
motion on the shallower underwater boulders. 
There was a dark hole into which the older boys 
sometimes dived; I did not dare. Usually Tiger 
Rock swarmed with big boys, but now a hundred 
of them swam away with splashing and shouts, 
and I was alone on the rock. I held a fishing pole 
for a long time, with the hook and bait lowered 
into the hole—a bite!—and I pulled up a tiny fish, 
which then before my horrified eyes began to 
grow. It became fatter and fatter. Its dorsal fin rose 
erect and spiky. Its round, open mouth wheezed. 
Its belly distended more and more. I was appalled 
at its anger at being lifted from its medium into 
mine. How could I get it off the hook and throw it 
back before it became as big as I? I did not call 
for help—the huge swarm of older boys was several 
yards away in the water, too noisy for my cries to 
reach any ears. I was paralyzed; eternity was 
caught on my fishhook. I remember the hugeness 
of the sky, my fear of the tremendous space I oc- 
cupied alone and my sharper fear that this bal- 
looning fish would swell up in its anger and fill all 
that space, crushing me on Tiger Rock. But then 
the little puffer reached the limit of its protest; in 
truth, it was still pathetically small. The rock was 
suddenly teeming with boys again, and my brother 
disdainfully took the fish off the hook and tossed it 
back in the sea. It floated like a buoy for an in- 
stant, deflated itself, and dived with wobbling sil- 
very flashes into the dark abyss. 

“My wife?” I whisper to the girl. “It got so she 
couldn’t make it with me in a room full of people. 
It wasn’t that way at first. She changed. It was an 
absurd neurosis. We tried everything. I built a kind 
of frame and we draped sheets on it, but she could 
hear the people in the sleeping-hall talking and 
mouth-breathing in their sleep. There just wasn’t 
any pleasure in it for her. I didn’t feel I could just 


remember once when I was a child my family 


My Petition for More Space 


use her. She got desperate and began to cheat—I 
guess she thought that might clear things up. It’s 
not a very nice story.” 

“That doesn’t tell me anything about you,” the 
girl whispers. 

The janitor really stretches his neck to hear what 
I will whisper next. 

“You mean,” I whisper, “maybe I was the one 
who changed?” 

“Its possible.” 

“It’s possible. You realize I have to see things 
from my side.” 

We lived at that time in a complex on George 
Street. Since we had a child, our space was not 
bad. On one wall of the sleeping-hall were photo- 
murals of a rain forest in Puerto Rico—an almost 
palpable misty dampness, huge shiny leaves, ten- 
drils reaching for strangleholds. My wife and I 
quarreled about books; both of us could read. She 
was an electrician on a high level of expertise: was 
called to work on sophisticated automated ma- 
chinery. Sometimes I wondered whether having 
been shocked so often she had perhaps shorted out 
her erogenous zones. 

“Are you trying to tell me that you didn’t 
cheat?” 

“Well, as the husband. . .” 

“Oh, Jesus!” Vehemently whispered. What a 
strange name to invoke in protest against my stu- 
pid remark. 


clines his head close to mine, aims his cleaver 
of a nose at my cheek. “I heard you, be- 
fore.” 

Is he some kind of operative? Informer? I do not 
want to exchange whispers with this creep in a 
green coverall with an eagle on his shoulder, and I 
say out loud, “Yes, I saw you were eavesdrop- 
ping.” 

But he insists on whispering. “I mean way be- 
fore. About your petition. Look, if you louse me 
up, Pll get you, sure as hell.” 

Aloud: “Have you fallen out of your nest?” 

Whisper: “Suppose we get to the windows ex- 
actly the same time, Pm at the window right next 
to you. The minute you. start in, Pm done for.” He 
suddenly says out loud, “We’re all finished.” 

His shoulder trembles against my shoulder. He is 
pale. I do not feel threatened. It is he who feels 
threatened. I feel depressed. 

The space I occupy is near the center of the Ma- 
rinson sleeping-hall. It is defined by white lines, 
about an inch wide, painted on the varnished pine 
boards of the floor. What I think of as the head of 
my space, because I sleep with my head in that di- 
rection, is toward the north; I sleep, in other 
words, parallel to Whitney Avenue. On my right, 
lengthwise in the hall, is the passageway, eight 


N: it is the janitor who is whispering. He in- 
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inches wide, to the various spaces in our row and 
the next one. Each person tries to give his space a 
private style. I have adopted a quite common prac- 
tice of bunking like a seaman on top of a long 
chest of drawers. The distinction of my space is 
that, apart from this chest-bed, it is bare. It is 
empty. Nothing but uncovered pine boards. No 
desk, no chair, no rug, no lamps, no TV, no books. 
Nothing. I have achieved a highly personal style 
by reducing my property—and my needs—to an 
absolute minimum. People think I am either pa- 
thetically poor or barren in imagination, but I 
have noticed that whenever I have guests, they get 
very high in my space, just from being in it. That 
is because so much of it is space. In a sense I have 
the largest home in New Haven. 

But it is not large enough. 

The grandmother is nudging me, and I turn 
toward her. 

“You haven’t told me what your petition is.” 

The janitor’s fear and anger at my petition are 
on my mind; I haven’t dealt with him, and I don’t 
relish at this moment the idea of setting the cir- 
cuitry printer’s active tongue in motion. Shall I 
make something up? 

“I think Pd rather not discuss it.” 

“You're just like my son—big Robert. He keeps 
things from me. Deliberately. He does it to hurt 
me. When little Robert was born, do you know 
how I found out he had come into this world? 
Marcia had gone to the hospital—she was having 
some trouble with the veins in her legs—so I called 
the hospital, I got the nurses’ station on the floor 
where she was, and they said, ‘We aren’t allowed 
to give out information. . .. Hold on a minute. 
We can put you through to your daughter-in-law 
when she finishes nursing.’ That’s how I found 
out—they let it slip out that she had little Robert 
at her breast. He was already a day old. See what 
I mean?” 

I must turn this old talkpot back on herself. 
“You're so interested in everyone’s petition—what’s 
yours?” 

“TIl trade. You first.” She is grinning. 

I say, “Ill bet yours is about this little Robert of 
yours. Right?” 

“It is. Yes, it is. Its about Robert.” She pauses, 
then, unable to help herself, goes on. “I don’t want 
him to learn to read. I want him to have a useful 
skill.” 

“I thought you were so proud he’d been cho- 
sen.” 
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“Of course Im proud. But I’m also interested in 
his future.” 

“Don’t his parents have something to say?” 

“They want him to read.” 

“Do you always go over their heads this way?” 

“I have to stay active.” 

The girl has turned her head to the left and is 
listening. I am distracted. A deep part of my atten- 
tion is drawn to the front of my body. The part of 
my mind that carries on with the grandmother is 
the stilted part devoted to manners, courtesy. I an- 
swer her only because I feel it would be rude not 
to. Another part, concerned with survival and cour- 
age and hope and aggression, reminds me that the 
janitor is not at all satisfied with what I have said 
to him. At the edge of each layer of attention is a 
clamor of impressions: traffic hum, brick turrets, 
blue pompon, siren, sparrows, snarls from behind, 
resins, the nibbling of fear. 

The girl says to the grandmother, “You mean to 
say you're interfering this way just to keep your 
mind occupied?” 

The glasses, like headlights, swerve and throw 
their baleful beams at the girl. “What’s the differ- 
ence? They'll turn me down.” 

The girl snorts. “Then why stand in line this way?” 

“I like it. I enter a petition lots of days. I stand 
on line four, five times a week. You meet people. 
Pm talking to you right now.” 

I say, “That’s a stupid thing to do. Look at the 
people behind you. You may be keeping somebody 
away from the windows who really has a hardship 
case.” 

She bathes me with a pitying look. “You born 
yesterday? There’s lots of us come all the time.” 

“Can’t you see that hurts everybody?” 

“How hurts? Do you think you’d get a yes if I 
weren’t here?” 

This waitline, which is agony for most of us, is 
the grandmother’s social life. She makes me feel 
that my pessimism, like my attention to her words, 
is shallow. 

I laugh and say to her, “You're a case!” 

“Listen,” she says, “if you’d been through what 
I’ve been through. . .” 

The girl is laughing, too, now. 

The front I put up is earnest and hopeful, but 
truly I am pessimistic. Bureaucracy attracts such 
mediocre people; we are in the hands of imbeciles. 
It would make more sense to put this grandmother 
in charge of the petition windows than whoever is 
there now. O 
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NE S Easy, easy, watch that belly! 
r | O Easy—and he lets it down 
Carefully, not that it is more than 
the simple sag of middle age, but 
(Of Man Coming Down Steps Of Court House 


After Acquittal On Charge Of Having $ ow BS t how precious flesh is, 
Shot To Death An Episcopal Minister Reported “Aving With his own hand—finger, 
Mo Be Workin g Up the Niggers) tather—pump gun, finger on trigger of—wham-mo! 


oh, wham-mo, oh boy—burst 
— flesh, not his own of course, 
by Robert Penn Warren open and seen what spills 
out, and so now buckles 
the belt into flesh, his own, cruelly 
in secret expiation perhaps, but also 
to hold it preciously together, as you 








can plainly see, for he wears no coat, autumn 
being warm in Georgia—or is it 

Alabama or Mississippi?—and 

carries it, the belly, carefully down 


the stairs, and descending, lets it 
down carefully, step 

to step down, like an armful of 
crockery, the steps 

blind. And his face— 


he carries his face down 

like, say, a large glass jar full 

past brim, by bulge of surface tension, of 
a fluid that looks like slightly murky ditch-water, but 
can’t be that, for obviously it 

is too precious to risk spilling 

even a single drop of. His 

eyes turn inward. He 

is innocent, they say 

he is innocent, the law 

says so too, oh, why 


isn’t he happy? 


2 


I wish he were happy, for 

so few people manage it, and he 
was not working for happiness 
for himself, only for 
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the good of his country, so why 

isn’t he happy, why 

does his tongue taste like an old sock, when 
he hasn’t had a drink for a week, and 


is innocent, for they all say so, for 

one bastard had a knife and it was six feet long, and 
the other bastard had a French .75 from 

World War I he stole 

off the lawn of the Court House 

and was waving it over his head like 

a cap pistol, and both 


these nigger-loving bastards coming at him, and they 
was disguised like preachers but they 

was Communists, and if they was preachers, they 

was not Baptists nor even Methodist 

preachers, and sure-God not no 

Church of Christ preachers, and it was 

the Jews and the Romans had Him hung, 

them Romans being Roman Catholics like the song says. 


They nailed him up, the bastards, and He bled for us all. 


3 


I wish he were happy, I 

wish everybody were happy, the dead, 
they are happy—wham-mo! and 

you get happy right away—but 


coming down the Court House steps, he 
is not happy. Nothing 

is like he had expected, as now he 

moves toward the flash bulbs, his eyes 
inward on innocence. But the eyes 

of his wife, above him, to the left, 

stare out at the flash bulbs in 

outrage, for she hates the world. The son, 
fourteen years old, is by 

the father’s side. 


It really is a family picture, even if 


from higher up the stairs, friends, 
admirers, and well-wishers crane 
their heads to horn in 

on the act and get in the paper, and 
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they really deserve to, 
even if some are not such close friends, for 


they have committed heroism in their hearts. 


4 


This, as he somehow knows, will come later: 


Now I tell you, son, I don’t care 

if niggers in new Buicks gets thicker in Morfee County than 
blue-bottle flies round buttermilk, and 

if ever nigger south of Mason and Dixon gets bleached till 

he’s whiter’n a snowfall on the head of a albino old enough 

to be drawing Social Security for forty years, and 

if ever nigger in this State gets one of them No-Bull 

Prizes, which is what they call them Bull-Shit 

Prizes, which is what them square-heads in Sweden 

gives niggers, but as for me and what I done I know 

I done right in my heart and in the eyes of God-a-Mighty, 

my only regret being this durn preacher I’m referring to was not 
black, even if he wasn’t no preacher in the first place, 

and now you are nigh grown up and off to 

college—now State is a fine place, but I want you to promise me 
you won't listen to a single word none of them perfessers 

is gonna say against your raising, and not even open 

any durn book that says different. You promise? 


Yes, sir. 


Well, God-damnit, get that look out of 

your eyes when you look at me, before I 
knock it out!—oh, son, oh, son, 

you know I love you, don’t you know it, son? 


Yes. Yes, sir. 
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But now is now and not later, and nothing 

is what he had expected, for where 

is the music, where 

the flowers, the throwing of blossoms, the 

flowing of banners, the black sedan and the gunning 

of motorcycles as the State Troopers, 

sun on white helmets, wheel 

into formation for the escort, and where—yes, where— 
is that pure calm of heart he had always longed for? 


Yes, where is the kiss of his mother? 


And where’s the Governor? You'd think 

that bastard might show some gratitude after 

you voting for him and doing all you done. You’d think 
he at least might send the Chief of the Highway Patrol. 


But look!—and why should anybody give a damn now 
if some half-ass Governor never comes, for 
look! and it’s Robert E. Lee, and— 


—yeah, look, and he’s wearing 
his gray suit and a gray hat to match, and a 
sword round his waist, and he’s waiting 
for me—yeah, for me!—and he’s smiling, it must 
be a smile, even if I can’t see his face good. 
Yeah, look! and he’s lifting his hand up to take 
his hat off—yeah, Jesus!—his hat 
off to me—yeah— 
—lifting the hat off, he exposes 
the skull to which skin and some hair, 
gray, clings sparsely yet, as does 
some leathery skin to face-bone, and gray hairs, 
sparse too, to chin, and the chin-bone 
drops wide open, and the sound 
that comes out must be laughter, and Robert 


E. Lee is laughing in sunshine, and half 

across the state every pine needle 

on that side of every pine tree 

shrivels up as though hit by a blow torch, and 

off in Jackson, Miss., or maybe Montgomery, Ala., the white paint on 
the State House—it pops up and blisters, for Robert 


E. Lee, he’s laughing, he 

shakes all over with laughing, he 

rattles like a crap game on a tin roof, he 
is laughing fit to kill, or would be 

if he weren’t dead already. But 


there are tears in his eyes, or 
at least would be, if 


he had any. 


Any eyes, I mean. 


News Photo 
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: S OOP 1. The 61 Chevy 
n our country, many a man regards his automo- 
bile as something special. But it is a sign of 


this particular man in these times that Senator 


Henry M. (“Scoop”) Jackson, Democrat of Washing- 
ton, treats his 1961 Chevrolet coupe as a status symbol. 


Jackson is so proud of this car that he might 


BROK E even take you out for a spin if you ask. I asked. 
He had acquired the car secondhand in 1965, he 





explained as we walked down to the Senate base- 
=. ment garage one evening. His voice was hoarse 


1 : from a weekend speaking tour in California. “I see 

by Daniel Yer gin no point in petting a nage car just to drive to and 

from the office,” he said. “I’m going to get some 

“I haven’t waffled,” says Senator Henry new fenders on it, and it will last another two or 
M. Jackson, who offers consistency as his three years.” The white, dust-streaked, lopsided ’61 


pre-eminent virtue. But consistency may 


Chevy sat by itself in the almost empty garage. 
The Senator drove slowly, carefully, up Pennsyl- 


prove to be the hobgoblin of vania Avenue and around the White House; as he 


his next bid for 
the presidency. 
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turned onto Rock Creek Parkway to head out to 

his home in far northwest Washington, he pointed. 

“Those two are my regular gas stations, but now 

they’re always closed when I go home, and so we 

have to send one of the 

boys in the office out in 

~ the middle of the day to try 

to find an open station.” He 

chuckled at the abuse he elicits to- 

day from oil company executives. 

“When my wife does go to the Exxon sta- 
i tion, she has to go under an assumed name!” 

This ’61 Chevy is a straightforward, standard 
transmission, unaffected, frill-free, hardworking, re- 
liable old car that has been around. That descrip- 
tion might remind you of Senator Henry Jackson 
himself, a type that has just about disappeared 
from our politics, a kind of no-options 61 Demo. 
Although he has been on the national scene for 
thirty-four years, he worked for most of those 

„~~= years in the background of politics. Americans 
Lf. outside of Washington State and Washington, 
—— D.C., only began to size him up when he jumped 
\ into the 1972 presidential race. He was game- 
Í planned that year to be the candidate of the “Real 
\ Majority,” the old New Deal coalition, running 
against the “New Politics” crowd, but the Real 
Majority would not buy him, and his campaign 
turned into something of a political joke. 
When it was all over, he looked per- 

manently dented, an obsolete model 
that would never move off the lot. 

Some called him the Last of the Red 
Hot Cold Warriors. 

“I believe in the right of redemp- 
tion,” Jackson said a month after 
George McGovern’s crushing de- 
feat. In the year and a half since, 
Jackson’s own presidential fortunes 
























have been redeemed in a spectacular fashion. In 
the press and on television now it is not unusual to 
see him described as “the most effective senator in 
the Senate,” even “the most powerful Democrat in 
the country.” Although Edward Kennedy usually 
holds the lead in polls of possible 1976 Democratic 
presidential nominees, no one knows what Ken- 
nedy is going to do, and that leaves Jackson one of 
the acknowledged front-runners—for what that’s 
worth. “When you look behind you and no one 
else is running yet, then you’re automatically the 
front-runner,” former Senator Eugene McCarthy 
notes dryly, and, in an aside about a would-be 
contender for front-runner, he adds, “Mondale 
hasn’t even finished doing his warm-ups.” But an 
aide to Senator Walter Mondale admits, “Jackson 
is doing beautifully. Mondale can’t match him now 
in money or in the constituency he has built up. 
Jackson’s only problem—it isn’t 1975.” 


ow did Jackson get off to such a fast start? 
The losers in the Democratic Party’s inter- 
nal struggles two years ago—Big Labor 
and old-line organization Democrats—seized upon 
Jackson even before November, 1972, as the figure 
with whom to ally in their fight to reclaim power 
in their party, and to correct what they saw as 
McGovern’s disastrous swerve to the left. Jackson 
has been more than cooperative. He set out after 
the 1976 prize, and has pursued it with his custom- 
ary dogged perseverance. “Why, I guess he’s ad- 
dressed more state dinners than any other two men 
since 1972,” Democratic national chairman Robert 
Strauss told me. 

Most importantly, old issues have faded and new 
ones have come to the fore, and Jackson has been 
in an ideal position to capitalize on it all. Jackson 
has emerged, for instance, as Congress’ foremost 
critic and investigator of oil companies and Ad- 
ministration energy policy. The Vietnam War no 
longer divides the Democratic Party. Another war, 
this one in the Middle East last autumn, together 
with such escapades as the Soviet wheat deal, have 
raised doubts about the whole process of détente— 
the first major foreign policy initiative in history to 
be conducted partly by secret diplomacy and 
partly through a series of television spectaculars. 
Jackson is the only Democratic politician who has 
had a will and a way to challenge the credibility of 
the Nixon-Kissinger Magic Show. He is not just 
the Democrats’ most effective critic of détente; he 
has also all but succeeded in tying energy, the 
Middle East, and relations with the Soviet Union 
into one issue. 
ee eS 





Daniel Yergin, author of a Ph.D. thesis on national 
security and the origins of the Cold War, is a research 
fellow at the Center for International Affairs at 
Harvard. 


With his strong support for Israel and his attacks 
on persecution of Soviet Jews, Jackson has carved 
out a substantial constituency among American 
Jews. Many who supported George McGovern in 
1972 because of the Vietnam War have, since the 
Yom Kippur war last October, turned to Jackson. 
Their votes will be important in industrial states. 
As important, because of the post-Watergate con- 
tributions drought, will be the money of the richer 
members of the American Jewish community. 
Samuel Lefrak, the New York property tycoon, 
hosted a dinner recently for twenty-five men, all 
rich, mostly Jewish. “Let’s have a little survey,” he 
said. “How many of you are for Jackson?” Eigh- 
teen hands went up. 

But support for Jackson among Jews is hardly 
unanimous. A leader of one major Jewish organi- 
zation declares that Jackson’s popularity with Jews 
may only be temporary: “Jackson regards himself 
as the savior of Israel and the Jews, and he’ll save 
them whether they want to be saved or not. He’s 
appointed himself Pope of the Jews, and anyone 
who dares to criticize him is vilified. But that situ- 
ation can’t last.” Yet this man asked me not to 
quote him by name: “Who wants to be in Dutch 
with him? He might be President.” 


2. A Campaign Swing 


t 3:41 on a balmy afternoon, an American 
Airlines jet taxied to a stop at the Cincin- 
nati airport. The steps were wheeled over, 

the door opened, and out popped stocky Henry 
Jackson, wearing a blue blazer, with a garment bag 
over his shoulder, and a canvas overnight bag in 
hand. His large head thrust forward, he bounded 
down the stairs, disappeared into a tangle of re- 
porters, photographers, Democratic politicians, citi- 
zens, security guards, rubberneckers, wires and 
cameras, and found his way to a press conference 
at the other end of the airport. There he endorsed 
Thomas Luken, the Democratic candidate running in 
a special election for a traditionally Republican con- 
gressional seat: “I like his record, his forthrightness, 
and the fact that he has his head screwed on 
straight”—Jackson’s highest compliment. 

At his airport press conference Jackson moved 
quickly to that day’s dramatic news, the Soviet ex- 
pulsion of novelist Alexander Solzhenitsyn: “What 
kind of détente are they talking about? I’ve been 
worrying about this from the beginning—I want to 
see a human kind of détente. Pm shocked that Mr. 
Nixon, the great Red hunter of the 1950s, now 
condones this conduct and subsidizes the Russian 
economy with 6 percent loans. Let’s not kid our- 
selves.” He raised his voice: “This is the most bru- 
tal leadership that has ever existed in the Kremlin, 
as bad as Stalin in many ways.” Jackson often 
paints the map with broad brushstrokes as he 
talks, and did so once again in this speech: “If 
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Israel did not exist, then Saudi Arabia would have 
been gobbled up by Egypt.” 

Later that evening, the Senator addressed a 
$100-a-plate banquet for candidate Luken at the 
downtown Hilton Hotel. Luken’s staff had expected 
750 people, but Jackson’s presence brought out an 
additional 150, and so, while the priest delivered 
the invocation, waiters noisily rolled out extra ta- 
bles. Many people were still eating when Scoop 
stood up to speak; nevertheless, they listened 
closely. “We Democrats are not greedy,” he said. 
“We'll settle for one White House in 1976—the 
Eastern one.” He attacked “the great grain rob- 
bery,” the vast, subsidized sale of wheat to the So- 
viet Union in 1972 which, said Jackson, has cost 
the housewife over a billion dollars in higher food 
prices. Again and again, he was interrupted by 
hearty applause—even the mention of novelist Sol- 
zhenitsyn and dissident Soviet scientist Andrei Sak- 
harov got a great clap from this Midwestern au- 
dience. “These men must never be let down. No 
Democratic President would stand idly by.” He did 
not elaborate. 


t the end of 1973, noting Jackson’s strenuous 
speaking schedule, one Southern Senator 
asked where he stood in the polls. About 

6 percent or so, was the answer. “Old Scoop,” said 
this Senator, “we ought to give him the anti- 
charisma award of 1973.” Jackson still has not 
solved his persona problem. On television, his left 
eye drooping, he often comes across as an unin- 
spired speaker; at other times as truculent and 
combative. Before live audiences, he tends to de- 
liver long speeches in droning tones, raising his 
voice in volume rather than changing inflection to 
drive home a point. In the 1972 primary campaigns, 
his assistants despaired; he just would not assume 
the style of a candidate. He insisted on carrying his 
own suitcase, and kept coming down airplane stairs 
at stop after stop with that garment bag over his 
shoulder. Some aides became so distressed with his 
undistinguished suits, which came off the rack from 
such stores as No-Label Louie’s in Washington, D.C., 
that they finally took one from his baggage, got the 
measurements, and had some more suave, presiden- 
tial-style suits made up for him. 

In the last year, Jackson’s presentation has been 
improving. His image, and not just his outfit, is 
getting stylish. He recognizes that this is because of 
the way the issues have played into his hands. 
“Tm getting better responses out of the audiences 
now than in ’71 and 772,” he said after the Luken 
dinner, “because I’m identifying with their worries, 
and their concerns. In *71 and °72, I was talking 
principles, and that just didn’t ignite anyone.” 

From Cincinnati, Jackson flew in a six-seater 
Cessna to Columbus, the state capital, for hearings 
on energy problems. As the plane drifted over the 
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patchwork of farms, the Senator chomped on a 
corned beef sandwich and ruminated on presiden- 
tial politics. “There isn’t any question that fate, cir- 
cumstances, play a great historical role in what 
happens to the leader of any country. There is no 
such thing as an indispensable leader, but some 
people get into the job and grow with it. Harry 
Truman followed the most contrasting set of cir- 
cumstances in history, going from Franklin Roose- 
velt, one of the greatest orators of the twentieth 
century, with charisma, magnetism, anything you 
want to call it, and here was old Harry Truman, 
who could barely read a speech, bumbling in pub- 
lic appearances, his polls were at the bottom. Yet 
today he is considered one of the great Presidents. 
Nixon called him every name in the book, and 
now if there was a memorial to Truman in Wash- 
ington, D.C., he’d be right down there, after stop- 
ping off at the Lincoln Memorial. I like the kind 
who can make a decision quietly and stay with it, 
and not wander all over the lot. I like Truman for 
those characteristics. Just some of the simple at- 
tributes that are really needed today. Truman has 
always been my hero, more than anybody else. 
People who cut and run bother me.” 

Jackson is capitalizing on the Great Harry Tru- 
man Revival, and indeed sees himself as the Plain 
Speaker of the 1970s. “I would like to be President 
because I feel there’s so much to be done in this 
troubled country, this troubled world. What bugs 
me is no different from what bugs people in Cin- 
cinnati or Columbus or any other place. This na- 
tional frustration needs to be overcome. There’s 
never been a time when people were looking 
harder for someone who can talk straight out of 
his mouth and say, ‘Look, this is what we have to 
do, and this is what’s necessary—let’s do it.’ 

“I see changes. People who were for McGovern 
are coming up to me. A lot of these people say, ‘I 
disagreed with you about the war, about defense 
policy, but now there has been a substantial 
change.’ Obviously, a lot of them still hate my 
guts. I understand those things. But a lot respect 
me for the positions I’ve taken.” He adjusted his 
seat belt for landing. “I haven’t waffled,” he said 
firmly. 


3. The Senator 


ackson looks at least a dozen years younger 
than his sixty-two years, and acts even 
younger than that. “I’m just as vigorous now 

as I was at thirty-five or forty,” he says, like a man 
about to challenge you to arm-wrestle, adding 
proudly, “I discipline myself.” He goes to the Sen- 
ate gym every day he is in town, swims a quarter 
of a mile, and then heads into the steam bath. “I 
take the steam at one hundred and sixty degrees— 
the boys in the gym tell me that’s hotter than any 
other senator.” This regimen ends with an ice-cold 


shower. He is an energetic bicyclist. “I’ve never 
abused my body. I take an occasional drink, but 
never on a long, drawn-out speaking tour.” On our 
flight back from Ohio, he ordered the diet drink 
Fresca to sip while we talked, and shoved the first- 
class free bottles of bourbon into his flight bag. “I 
do have to fight my weight every day. I’m like a 
Volkswagen—I get more miles to the gallon.” He 
didn’t want the remark misunderstood. “I don’t 
mean gallons of booze. I’m just the kind of guy 
who doesn’t have to eat that much to get energy.” 

Scoop Jackson was born to Norwegian immi- 
grants in Everett, Washington, a mill town north of 
Seattle with a bloody history of labor violence. His 
father, who managed to be both a union official 
and an independent subcontractor, deferred at 
home to Jackson’s mother, the family power bro- 
ker, a two-hundred-and-fifty-pound lady who lived 
to be ninety. “No one ever put anything over on 
her,” recalls Jackson. “She was strong and warm 
and determined and stubborn.” He wouldn’t mind, 
Jackson admitted, having that description applied 
to himself. 

His sister nicknamed him “Scoop” after a car- 
toon character of that name. The real-life Scoop 
was a conscientious Boy Scout and hardworking 
newspaper carrier. Later he enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. In the summer after his fresh- 
man year, he transferred to Stanford University, 
hoping to prepare for a career in the Foreign Ser- 
vice. It was the bottom of the Depression, however, 
and the Foreign Service was not hiring. Jackson 
decided to become a lawyer and go into politics. 
He went back to Everett to live with his parents 
and commuted to the University of Washington, 
where he earned his B.A. and law degree. Poverty 
left a lasting imprint. “I’m tighter than the wall- 
paper on the wall,” he likes to say. He used to va- 
cation at naval bases, and even today he scruti- 
nizes his office phone bill. At the age of twenty-six 
he was elected prosecuting attorney for Snohomish 
County. In 1940, aged twenty-eight, he was off to 
Congress. In 1952 he moved to the Senate. “Every- 
body feels that they know Scoop personally in this 
state,” said a Seattle politician. “He could have put 
up a great marshmallow as his billboard in the last 
election, and been elected.” 

Through his first two decades in Washington, 
D.C., he lived in small, newspaper-littered bachelor 
rooms and apartments. In 1961, he married Helen 
Hardin, then twenty-eight years old to his forty- 
nine, a Senate secretary and daughter of the presi- 
dent of the American Gypsum Company. She had 
studied at Vassar, graduated from Scripps College, 
and wrote her master’s thesis on Virginia Woolf at 
Columbia University. “I was really surprised when 
he got married,” says a friend of thirty years, “be- 
cause he was already married—to his job.” 

While Helen Jackson tends to stand back from 
the political life, her husband values her advice. 
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She reads books for him and, since he often does 
not return home until eight in the evening, briefs 
him on the evening news. “She “criticizes me for 
my stale jokes and style,” he laughs, “and I can 
look towards her during speeches, and she'll give 
me a signal that I have to cut if off. It’s one of my 
faults; it’s a senatorial deficit, we tend to talk too 
long. She makes me compress my remarks.” 

They have two children, Anna Marie, eleven, 
and Peter, eight. Taking an anti-forced busing po- 
sition in 1972, Jackson liked to point out that his 
children attend public school. The school, however, 
is known as the best in the District of Columbia, 
and the Senator admits that he and his wife may 
rethink the children’s education when it’s time for 
junior high. 


symbolized in legislation. He basks these days 

in the glow of his power. His assignments— 
chairman of the Interior Committee and the Per- 
manent Investigations Subcommittee of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, member of the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee, the Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, and its Central Intelligence Sub- 
committee—make it possible for him to reach out 
to almost any issue. Eighty-five staff people, in- 
cluding four political operatives just added to the 
Investigations Subcommittee, report to him in his 
staff and committee empires (compared to the 
thirty-two responsible to his rival Walter Mondale). 

Jackson, a leading figure in such areas as con- 
servation and Indian rights in the 1960s, became 
concerned late in the decade with the lack of a na- 
tional environmental policy. The result was the 
National Environmental Act of 1969, which estab- 
lished a Council on Environmental Quality and 
provided for environmental impact statements for 
major actions. Early this year the Administration 
and development-oriented congressmen succeeded 
in blocking another major piece of legislation, 
Jackson’s Land Use Bill, which would have pro- 
vided federal support to states for establishing 
master plans to guide development. 

Jackson is sometimes characterized as a con- 
servationist rather than an environmentalist. “He 
isn’t an environmentalist if you mean the shock 
troops of the Sierra Club or the Friends of the 
Earth, who take one view on all issues, who won’t 
discuss trade-offs, who insist on utopia,” says one 
senior staff aide. “But he’s also not an economic 
determinist, a Chamber of Commerce man. He’s a 
problem solver. He recognizes that we’ve got to 
have jobs, that a strong and vital economy will 
have to site refineries somewhere. He wants to find 
the best sites.” 

The distinction was clarified when Jackson took 
the lead in battling to get the Alaska pipeline bill 
through Congress. The pipeline was essential, he 
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believed, for he had made what he now calls a 
“seat of the pants judgment” that Alaska might be 
a “junior Kuwait,” loaded with up to 100 billion 
barrels of oil. He foresaw the energy crunch sev- 
eral years ago. “The oil industry in 1971 was 
aware that, the way in which the oil import quota 
system was working, we would be in a very tight 
supply-demand situation by 1972,” he says. “The 
major oil companies wanted such a tight situation, 
because it would force the price up, and when you 
force prices up, you force profits up.” He advo- 
cated a whole range of emergency steps, but got 
no response from the Administration. A number of 
pending energy bills now bear the Jackson stamp. 
He advocates a broad-ranging program to exploit 
indigenous resources, and to explore infinite resources 
such as solar energy and fusion. He also wants to re- 
write the oil tax structure, so that the allowance for de- 
pletion would have to be spent on exploration and de- 
velopment within the United States. 

“I hate demagogues,” said Jackson earlier this 
year. “I hate people who get up and just appeal to 
the glands.” At different times, very different types 
of people have thought that Jackson himself be- 
haves rather like a demagogue. Executives from 
seven major oil companies thought so in three days 
of public hearings a few months ago. “I left the 
Jackson hearings angry,” said Z. D. Bonner, presi- 
dent of Gulf Oil. The hearings certainly proved 
useful to Jackson in identifying himself as the con- 
sumer’s friend, in gaining national recognition, and 
in mitigating the stigma of a $10,000 illegal contri- 
bution (subsequently returned) from Gulf Oil in 
1972. Jackson defends those hearings: “The oil 
companies are terribly irritated that for the first 
time we ended corporate secrecy in the oil indus- 
try,” he said. “We ended the idea that they’re a 
law unto themselves. What we established for the 
first time in these hearings is corporate responsi- 
bility in the oil industry, and we laid the founda- 
tion for the federal chartering of oil companies.” 
But Jackson may pay a considerable price for his 
stand against the oil companies: the alienation of 
some of those conservative supporters who applaud 
his views on international affairs. 
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Jackson has always been something of a loner, 
making up in hard work what he lacks in con- 
viviality, taking as long as necessary, as his col- 
league Daniel Inouye put it, in “selling his propo- 
sition” to one senator after another. He can be 
smooth. “Hello, yes, Mike—no, that’s not my un- 
derstanding, Mike,” he began a phone conversa- 
tion with Majority Leader Mike Mansfield, sweetly 
but firmly. A prominent Washington attorney of 
long experience both in and out of government, 
who leans toward Mondale for the 1976 nomi- 
nation, went to see Jackson about some Interior 
Committee legislation. “The place was filled with 
admirals. A governor was waiting to see him. The 
admirals were ushered out, and we went right in. 
Jackson was relaxed and attentive and listened 
fully. He responded with total recall of everything 
that had happened on the matter. He was in com- 
plete command—he wasn’t distracted, he went right 
to the point, and in ten minutes we were through. 
He gave the feeling of that confidence that comes 
of knowing he has a lot of strength in his corner. 
There are a lot of bright people on the Hill, but 
here was a combination of native intelligence, 
enormous experience, and a position of real au- 
thority. The last time I had seen that was a long 
time ago.” A “long time ago” was when Lyndon 
Johnson was majority leader. 

This quality of command is of recent bloom. 
“Six or seven years ago,” said a senior aide, “he 
used to be very conservative in terms of making 
decisions. He wanted all options checked out in 
advance. But now he’s much less conservative in 
that regard, more affirmative in his grasp, quicker 
to make up his mind. Where he might have 
wanted ten pages of prepared remarks, today he 
doesn’t need it and doesn’t want it.” 

When tension, pressure, and the stakes rise, 
Jackson becomes a tough, stubborn player. He and 
his aides may feel that he does not lose his temper, 
but those who have felt his wrath say otherwise. 
Just before the Senate vote on the Anti-Ballistic 
Missile program in 1969, Jackson grabbed Senator 
Mike Gravel by the arm in the cloakroom. “You're 
through in the Northwest if you don’t vote with 


cial role in the development of Jackson’s thinking 
and influence. “She’s a genius in the area of for- 
eign policy,” says the Senator proudly. “On my 
staff I have a rule that I always try to pick people 
who are smarter than I am.” 

In the late 1950s, sources in the executive 
branch convinced Jackson that the Russians were 
getting ahead of the United States in inter- 
continental missiles. Jackson became, in the words 
of his 1958 campaign literature, “a modern Paul 
Revere,” warning the nation of the dangers of the 
famed Missile Gap—in terms not dissimilar to 
those he uses today to describe Soviet missile 
strength. John Kennedy took up the cry, an issue 
that helped him into the White House, but which 
the Democrats discovered in 1961 was based upon 
an incorrect interpretation. 

In 1961, Jackson stood pretty much where most 
of his Senate Democratic colleagues stood. He was 
committed, he told the National War College, to 
“victory in the Cold War.” With Lyndon Johnson 
and Stuart Symington, he had been on Kennedy’s 
short list for the 1960 vice presidential nomination; 
as a consolation prize he served through the 1960 
campaign as Democratic National Chairman. Ken- 
nedy solicited his views, and relations with the 
White House appeared excellent. 

As time passed, the Kennedy Administration lost 
interest in Jackson’s expertise and advice. Ken- 
nedy’s Secretary of Defense, Robert McNamara, 
did not take Jackson seriously as an analyst of na- 
tional security problems. Jackson in turn con- 
cluded, according to one aide, that McNamara was 
“a phony, trying to be a Big Man on Campus.” 
Some anonymous Pentagon officials leveled the ul- 
timate insult, calling Jackson the “Senator from 
Boeing,” during the bitter controversy over which 
company in which state would build the $7-billion 
F-111. That tag, which still hangs heavily around 
Jackson’s neck, is unfair. He has of course been 
sensitive to the problems of one of his state’s larg- 
est employers, but on key occasions he has also 
supported rival weapon systems made by Boeing’s 
competitors. There is little reason to think that 
Jackson’s defense stand would be different were he 
from Oregon or were Boeing situated in Utah. 

Later in the 1960s, Jackson fell out with his lib- 
eral colleagues over Vietnam. He publicly sup- 
ported both the Johnson and Nixon Administra- 
tions’ war policies. At times, he came close to 
advocating an all-out blitz of North Vietnam—by 
possible inference, a nuclear attack. He hung on 
until the end—and still holds on, rejecting any sug- 
gestion that he might have misjudged the situation. 
When Mike Wallace of CBS News asked him 
about the war, he responded, “They were all in 
there, including [Senator William] Fulbright. [They] 
supported the Tonkin Gulf Resolution. When it 
got a little rough for them, the going got rough, 
you'll find that a lot of these guys just jumped 
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ship. Now I don’t jump ship easily.” When I asked him 
about his position on the war, he replied in a round- 
about way, noting that Kennedy had worried about 
Indonesia in the early 1960s, adding that he himself 
had always opposed a war of attrition. 

The domestic upheaval against the war in the 
late 1960s disturbed, confused, and finally angered 
him; the protesting “kids” repelled him. While 
Lyndon Johnson was losing other friends and al- 
lies, Jackson moved closer to the President; some- 
times the phone would ring, and it would be LBJ, 
inviting himself and Lady Bird over for dinner at 
Helen and Scoop’s house. Once, in 1967, Jackson 
went directly from visiting with LBJ on the presi- 
dential yacht to a small dinner. A young man at 
the dinner began to criticize American policy in 
Southeast Asia; Jackson lost his temper, and re- 
sponded not with argument but only by declaring 
over and over that the young man had no right to 
criticize policy, that the President had secret infor- 
mation but that this young man had no informa- 
tion, that he knew nothing... . 


that Richard Nixon tried to recruit him in 

1969 as the Democrat in his Cabinet—Secre- 
tary of Defense or Secretary of State. Jackson 
thought the matter over for three days in Hawaii, 
but concluded that he would be vulnerable, and 
that he would risk having to sever his links with 
the Democratic Party. But Nixon had another job 
for him—in effect, manager of the Pentagon budget 
in the Congress—and the senator from Washington 
State was eager to accept. “Are we going to make 
American foreign and defense policy by hysterical 
editorials, emotionally charged TV news comment, 
and by local protests and sign-carrying demonstra- 
tions?” he asked in March, 1969. “Not if I can help it!” 
he declared. 

An unusual closed session of the full debate, con- 
vened on July 17, 1969, to consider the Administra- 
tion’s $10-billion Anti-Ballistic Missile program, 
starkly dramatized Jackson’s estrangement from his 
liberal colleagues. This secret debate marked the 
first time in the memory of many senators that a 
major defense appropriation had been so strongly 
challenged from the Senate floor. Jackson, leading 
the forces in favor of the program, warned that 
Russian and Chinese missiles posed great dangers. 

His support in the debate came from con- 
servative Southerners and Republicans. Even 
Stuart Symington—his comrade in the Army- 
McCarthy hearings in 1953-1954, his ally in the 
battles for bigger defense budgets—even Symington 
had turned away from the Jackson position. This 
debate, Symington sadly said, marked his and 
Jackson’s “first disagreement in seventeen years.” 
The Pentagon’s abrupt change in the sales pros- 
pectus was one factor that made Symington wary: 


: a were Jackson’s credentials and reputation 


“It occurred to me suddenly,” he told the Senate, 
“when they started coming around last March a 
year ago to tell us that we had to spend new bil- 
lions in worry about protecting our children 
against the Red Chinese, but not to worry too 
much about the Soviet Union, that I had had it.” 

Jackson was appalled. These senators were let- 
ting down America’s guard. Looking around the 
Senate, he felt despair; how were the Russians 
evaluating this move to reject the ABM? “They 
must think we are made of mush over here,” he 
said. 

At about this time, you could buy a sign at 
Jackson’s alma mater, the University of Washing- 
ton, saying, “Henry Jackson suffers from a mili- 
tary-industrial complex.” But Jackson won 84 per- 
cent of the vote against an antiwar Democrat in 
the 1970 primary. The White House passed the 
word that it wanted Scoop back in the general 
election—and he came back with an unprecedented 
82 percent in November, 1970. “I don’t want to 
appear self-serving,” Jackson recalled, “but I think 
the President was looking after his own interests. 
He had problems within his own party, and on a 
couple of big defense fights, I carried the ball.” 
That 1970 mandate was confirmation for the Sena- 
tor. He was right. 

He jumped into the 1972 presidential race fight- 
ing mad and swinging. McGovern staffers claim 
that he put the tag “amnesty, abortion, and acid” 
around their man’s neck; the Jackson people deny 
it. Others felt the bitterness strongly about Jack- 
son: “I would hate to see Scoop Jackson Presi- 
dent,” Edmund Muskie told a few aides early in 
1972. “Why?” they asked. “Because then wed 
never see the sun.” The aides were still puzzled, 
and so Muskie explained, “Because Scoop would 
have the sky filled all the time with planes on 
ready alert.” 

Jackson’s 1972 campaign never got rolling. 
George Wallace’s primary successes aborted Jack- 
son’s plans to capture the “real majority.” The Mi- 
ami Democratic Convention of 1972 was not about 
to nominate a “man who” whose campaign litera- 
ture proclaimed: “The Only Candidate to Vote to 
Save Space Shuttle.” In shirt-sleeves in a humid 
hotel ballroom for his last press conference as a 
candidate, Jackson stumbled into a humiliating 
shouting match with a writer from an underground 
newspaper over the question whether the Senator 
did or did not accept free plane rides from Boeing. 
He had had enough. He angrily threw his jacket 
over his shoulder, stalked from the room, wound up 
with 534 ABM (Anyone But McGovern) votes on the 
first ballot from people who had no place to go after 
Humphrey deflated, and then sat out—taking grim 
comfort in what he saw as vindication—the McGovern 
disaster. Occasionally he was charitable in his bitter- 
ness: “The trouble with George,” he told an assistant 
in fall, 1972, “is that he means well, but he doesn’t do 
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his homework. He’s a sucker for whoever comes along 
with a position paper.” 


5. Détente 


itter toward the lack of heed paid him in 
1972, he likes to say that he was “a voice in 


the wilderness” and that he was performing 
“solo jobs.” Yet now he was reaching the peak of 
his power, wielding greater influence on American 
military and foreign policies than any other sena- 
tor, becoming the most influential critic of the 
Nixon-Kissinger foreign policy. His positions are 
most clearly represented in two amendments: the 
Jackson Amendment to the first Strategic Arms 
Limitation agreement, and the Jackson Amend- 
ment to the President’s foreign trade bill. 

The SALT talks, surely one of the most complex 
negotiations in history, started where the test ban 
treaty of 1963 left off; the SALT treaty, signed: by 
President Nixon and Secretary Brezhnev at the 
Moscow summit of May, 1972, limited the deploy- 
ment of ABM systems and offensive weapons. 
Jackson was deeply involved in the internal gov- 
ernmental discussions. Assisting him was Richard 
Perle, an articulate, intense, thirty-two-year- 
old former Princeton graduate student who has 
become as important to him on national security 
matters as Dorothy Fosdick. Perle does much of 
the Senator’s foreign policy writing, and is a spe- 
cialist on Israel, the Soviet Union, and strategic 
policy. 

During the SALT talks, the Nixon Administra- 
tion paid court to Jackson’s sensitivities and suspi- 
cions. If the United States followed such-and-such 
a course, General Alexander Haig would remind 
other officials, “Scoop will raise hell.” In the last 
few weeks and days, the Administration moved 
quickly to an agreement. The principle of the set- 
tlement was “parity.” Qualitative factors, the 
“asymmetries” in the positions of the two nations, 
were weighed in with the strictly numerical tally of 
missiles. The agreement “froze” for five years the 
Soviet Union at about 2300 land and submarine- 
based missiles, compared to a five-year-limit of 
about 1700 missiles for the United States. This ap- 
parent Soviet advantage was offset by technical 
and numerical superiority in American warheads, 
our larger manned bomber force, and by the geo- 
graphical advantages we enjoy in having our weap- 
ons “forward-based” in foreign countries close to 
the Soviet Union. 

Jackson added up the missile totals in the 
Agreement, factored out American superiorities, 
and denounced SALT I as a “bum deal.” Jackson 
argued that the United States should get numerical 
equality. Not long after the agreement, Richard 
Perle got into an argument with a SALT sup- 
porter. Pounding the table with his fist, Perle fi- 
nally announced, “We’ll have anyone who’s ever 
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worked on SALT out of town.” In a rapid-fire 
purge, virtually the entire SALT team, five dele- 
gates and twenty-five advisers, was either fired, re- 
tired, or transferred away from having anything to 
do with SALT II. The one exception—Paul Nitze. 
Despite denials from the Jackson staff, this purge 
is widely interpreted in Washington as a placatory 
gesture toward Jackson. Certainly the Administra- 
tion was out to appease Jackson with its accep- 
tance of his amendment to the SALT Agreement. 
This amendment provides for equivalence in nuclear 
armaments. But it was worded vaguely enough so that 
Jackson can maintain that it provides for numerical 
equality, while Defense Secretary James Schlesinger 
can talk about “essential equivalence,” which is only a 
code phrase for parity. 


he Jackson Amendment to the President’s 

trade bill, on the other hand, is most ex- 

plicit. It requires that the President, prior to 
granting credits and Most Favored Nation status to 
non-market economies (the Soviet Union and the 
countries of Eastern Europe), submit a report to 
the Congress certifying that such countries allow 
free emigration.* The Jackson Amendment does 
not apply to countries already enjoying MFN; it 
does not apply to market economies that prevent 
free emigration. It really only applies to Soviet 
Jews, and dissidents who want to emigrate. Eighty 
or so senators have endorsed it, and support comes 
from a broad coalition, ranging from Jewish orga- 
nizations to the AFL-CIO, and conservative anti- 
détente groups. 

Some find it strange to hear hard-nosed Henry 
Jackson talking about morality and human rights 
in international affairs. He has, of course, gained 
great domestic political advantage from the 
amendment. Yet it is equally true that his com- 
mitment is sincere and deeply felt. He is moved by 
the many letters he receives each week describing 
the tribulations of Soviet Jews trying to leave, and 
is even more moved when they come to his office 
after emigrating to tell him that they got out be- 
cause of his efforts. Emigrés say that toasts to 
Jackson were drunk in many Moscow apartments 
after the Soviet government relaxed the education 
exit tax last year. “This is nothing more than a 
Jewish issue,” a senior Soviet diplomat told him 
last year. Jackson sat forward on the couch. “You 
don’t understand the American people,” he replied. 
“This is as American as apple pie. Half the Ameri- 
can people are first-, second-, and third-generation 
immigrants. My own parents were born in Norway. 





* Most Favored Nation status provides that the country in 
question will not be burdened with any greater tariffs, or bar- 
riers, than any other American trading partner—a status essen- 
tial for any nation that wants to export manufactured goods to 
this country. The United States currently grants MFN to most 
nations with which it trades. 
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If Norway had practiced the kind of restrictions 
that the Soviet Union does, I wouldn’t be sitting 
here in your office.” 

Jackson, however, is not so receptive to moral or 
libertarian considerations when they happen to 
conflict with his anti-Soviet stance. In 1971, other 
senators implored him to support cutting off the 
shipment of arms to Pakistan during the Bangla- 
desh bloodbath. Jackson’s answer was simple and 
consistent—no. His reasoning, according to his 
staff: the Soviet Union was supporting India, and 
thus we should stand against India—and such a 
stand included the shipment of arms to Pakistan. 
He says he is against the present dictatorship in 
Greece because it is a liability to NATO. The 
events in Chile? “They were tragic, a sad event.” 
Would he be surprised to learn of any CIA or 
American military involvement? “I would be sur- 
prised and shocked.” 

Free emigration, ordered by the U.S. Congress, 
would represent a major change in the system of 
power in the Soviet Union. Why should the Rus- 
sians agree? “I base my approach on the fact that 
the Russians are in deep, deep, and not just tem- 
porary but long-term economic trouble,” he told 
me. So desperately do they need American eco- 
nomic and technological help, the Senator argues, 
that they will pay the political price—“choose be- 
tween competing interests,” as Perle puts it. Jack- 
son not long ago described U.S. economic power 
as potentially “far more effective” than our mili- 
tary power alone. “It is a trump,” he said. “We 
ought to use this economic power to our advan- 
tage.” But many economists, while agreeing that 
the Soviet economy has difficult problems, believe 
that Jackson is greatly overstating the evidence, 
and that he generalizes about the future on the 
basis of the bad grain harvest of 1972, and under- 
estimates the ease with which the Russians can 
turn to Western Europe and Japan. 

Jackson’s interpretation is central to his foreign 
policy outlook. He is proud of his consultants on 
the Soviet Union—“tops,” he calls them. He cites 
among others Leonard Schapiro of the London 
School of Economics, Robert Conquest (author of 
The Great Terror), Walter Laqueur, who has posi- 
tions both in London and at Georgetown Univer- 
sity, and Richard Pipes, a specialist in nineteenth- 
century Russian intellectual history at Harvard. 
“His consultants include some good men,” notes 
Marshall Shulman, director of the Russian Institute 
at Columbia University. “But they represent only 
one segment of the spectrum of Soviet studies—that 
portion of the field which tends to support Senator 
Jackson’s own views on security and Soviet devel- 
opments.” 

What happens if the Jackson Amendment is 
enacted, but the Soviet leadership will not bend, 
and the process of détente grinds to a halt? The 
answer may be that Henry M. Jackson would not 
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really mind, because he believes the current pro- 
cess is only a “phony détente,” and that a real 
lessening of tensions remains impossible with a So- 
viet Union organized as it is today. “His feeling,” 
said Richard Perle, “is that détente will only work 
if it’s irreversible, and that means changes in the 
structure of the Soviet Union. After all, what kind 
of Soviet Union are we going to do business 
with?” Believing that the leadership is monolithic, 
Jackson discounts those who argue that there are 
groups within the Soviet leadership competing for 
influence and resources, and that Western policy 
can affect the outcome. Perhaps Jackson’s attitude 
is best represented in an interpretation of the Yom 
Kippur war that he delivered in November, 1973: 
“The problem relates directly to the drive on the 
part of the Soviet Union to get primacy, not occu- 
pation, but primacy over the Middle East... . It 
is Soviet imperialism in the Middle East. The Is- 
raeli-Arab conflict is a minor part in terms of the 
larger problem.” 

He has called for a buildup of American forces 
in the Middle East and the Mediterranean, and 
has fought for further arms programs, including 
the Trident submarine, the home base of which is 
located in Washington State. Last December, with 
a flourish, he introduced his reply to SALT: a pro- 
posal that the United States and the Soviet Union 
cut back to 1360 missiles each. This, he said, “will 
test uncertain Soviet intentions.” His critics say 
that, in fact, Jackson must know that his proposal 
would never be accepted by the Russians; it is 
merely a variant on Option C, the first American 
proposal at the beginning of the SALT I talks—re- 
jected by the Russians because it would have fro- 
zen them in a position of permanent inferiority. 


6. The ’76 Election? 


coop Jackson has made connection with broad 
constituencies, broken through the media rec- 
Ognition barrier, and he commands impor- 
tant strength among party professionals. But the 
Senator from Washington does not have an open 
road ahead of him between now and 1976. 
Obstacle number one is the torturous question of 
what Teddy Kennedy will do. Obstacle number 
two is the torturous question of George Wallace. 
Both men have the capacity to touch the emotions 
of voters in a way that has so far eluded Jackson. 
Kennedy or Wallace could, on different terms, of 
course, seize much of the “real majority” constitu- 
ency on which Jackson has set his sights, and with 
a simple declaration of candidacy destroy the fruits 
of Jackson’s many years of labor. Alternatively, a 
strong Wallace bloc at the 1976 convention could 
lead to frantic brokering on the part of Democratic 
leaders, and that could well work to Jackson’s ad- 
vantage—if the Wallace bloc were so strong that 
only Jackson’s nomination could keep the party 
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from splitting wide open again. While these ques- 
tions hang unanswered, Jackson has been moving 
fast, trying to scare off rivals and tie up support. 
But he will have to contend with the constituency 
that responded to McCarthy in 1968 and to 
Muskie and McGovern in 1972. 

John Kenneth Galbraith remarks: “I have difficulty 
taking Scoop Jackson seriously as a candidate. No one 
is going to be nominated who doesn’t win primaries; I 
wouldn’t think that on present form he could get by 
any such contest except in the state of Washington. In 
the past, to be tied to one war has been fatal; it is 
Scoop’s misfortune that he is tied to two—the one in 
Vietnam and the Cold War as well.” 

People will finally make their decision about 
Jackson on the basis of his position on national se- 
curity—the issue with which he has so thoroughly 
identified himself. Détente, however tarnished, re- 
mains the last jewel in Nixon’s crown. Jackson 
might find himself in an unpopular position if he 
became not merely a critic, but the wrecker of dé- 
tente. Is a nation grown comfortable with standoff 
prepared to reassume that stance of permanent na- 
tional alert required by a policy of confrontation? 

Of course, that’s not the way Jackson sees the 
problem. “If you are a liberal of Scoop Jackson’s 
or Dorothy Fosdick’s age,” says one consultant 
who used to work closely with Jackson, “then your 
attitudes toward the Soviet Union were formed in 
the late 1940s. If you still hold those attitudes, 
then you have to be appalled by all the talk about 
the Cold War being over, about its not ever having 
existed, about détente being part of the natural or- 
der of the universe. And you’re going to be even 
more appalled, even outraged, by an Administra- 
tion that seems to be cynically catering to that 
mood.” 

“Will he thaw?” this man wonders. One of Lyn- 
don Johnson’s most experienced political operatives 
puts the matter somewhat differently: “What Scoop 
needs to do now is come out really strongly against a 
major weapons system.” But that is not the man’s 
style, and that in turn points to the puzzle of Scoop 
Jackson. He is a Senate baron in the way only 
Southerners used to be, a beloved figure in his own 
state, a man accomplished in the arts of legislation, 
talented in bringing diverse and competing groups 
together for common purpose, expert over a range of 
difficult yet crucial questions. Yet this same man 
holds up as his highest virtue that very unpolitical in- 
sistence on consistency, on not bending, on staying— 
as he said of Harry Truman—with a decision. “I just 
like to be involved in doing things that involve a big 
challenge,” he said as he sat in the rear seat of the 
small Cessna, flying over the peaceful farmland that 
separates Cincinnati and Columbus. “That’s why I’ve 
been involved in national security areas, complicated 
problems, putting together difficult pieces, then stay- 
ing with them. If you believe in something, then the 
most important thing is to stick by your guns.” O 
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A story by Donald Cameron 


he man on the left is Phonse. The man on 
the right is Wilf. The man in the center ap- 
pears to be drunk. 

Falling down drunk. Head lolling, hair lank. 
Slumping between Phonse and Wilf. His knees 
loosely bent. Held up by an arm over Phonse’s 
shoulders, another over Wilfs, each of them grasp- 
ing his hand to keep him from falling. The drunk 
wears a dark suit. Phonse and Wilf in shirt-sleeves 
are grinning, grinning too heartily. Even in this 
dog-eared, wrinkled old photograph, the well- 
dressed drunk looks pale. 


* * * 


Phonse stamps on the plank floor of the Anchor 
Tavern, roaring for another. 

“See im,” grunts Jud. “Says it’s dear, but he’s 
havin’ another.” 

“Didn’t make beer money today anyways,” 
Phonse says. “Got just about enough for a 
chowder, that’s all.” 

“Them scales is 
wrong,” Jud repeats. “We 
had that old box full up 
last week and they said it 
was two thousand 
pounds. Now we get 
half-filled and they say 
fifteen hunnert.” 

And the smell: the 
pungent, malty tavern, 
the sour reek of the fish- 


bacco, and beneath all, 
like a bass figure in an 
old song, the salt nip of 
the beaches and kelp, 
and cold spray over the 
stones... . 
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“What the Jesus you gonna do?” Phonse 
shrugged. “Not like the old days. Didn’t need no 
money in the old days.” He winks at me. “You 
should of been here then, boy. By the Jesus, we 
had some right roarin’ times in them days.” 

“Need money now,” Jud said. 

“You can’t starve a fisherman, though,” Phonse 
insisted. “Old Wilf Rattray used to say that all the 
time, ye can’t starve a fisherman. D’you mind old 
Wilf, Jud?” 

“Can’t really say so. I was just a kid.” 

“He must have drowned in—let’s think now. 
In the big storm in sixty-three, just before Christmas. 
He was on a wooden side dragger out o’ North 
Sydney.” 

“I was about ten then.” 

“Must of been that sixty-three storm. Wilf was 
at Reg Munroe’s wake in sixty-two, and there 
wasn’t anyone from here drowned off a dragger for 
a couple of years after sixty-three, I don’t believe.” 

“T got a sort of vague recollection of him.” 

“Oh Jesus, he was a great old boy. Your old dad 

. there, he’d mind him, 
Sẹ don’t you, Alfred?” 

y “Great old boy?” Alfred 
rumbled. “He was a god- 
damn Jonah, was Rattray. 
Black Foot Rattray, we 
used to call him.” 

Phonse winked at me 
again. “Call °’em Black 
Foot when they’re so god- 
damn unlucky their feet 
get dirty in the bath.” 

“Black Foot Rattray,” 
muttered Alfred, shaking 
his head. 

“Great old fellow all the 
same,” Phonse insisted. 
“He wa’n’t so much un- 


lucky as stupid. Sign him on as engineer, he’d go 
down and tinker with the engine. A tinkerer, that’s 
what he was. No matter how sweet she’d been run- 
nin’, Rattray’d have her bustin’ head gaskets and 
burnin’ out bearings the first day at sea.” 

“I shipped along of him once,” Alfred declared. 
“Never again. That was the trip he cut off his fin- 
ger in the winch, an’ Jesus, he’d already had us 
back home once with engine trouble.” 

Phonse started to laugh. “He was a Jonah, right 
enough. But he was a barrel of fun at a party. We 
had good parties in them days.” 

Alfred chuckled. “We did so,” he murmured. 
“We had some parties, all right.” 


* * * 


No bullshit: there is no bullshit in Widow’s Har- 
bor. Drifting along the coast with a little money 
and no plans, all my futures behind me, I followed 
the back roads off the back roads and discovered 
Widow’s Harbor at the dead end of a rocky penin- 
sula thrusting into the Atlantic like an arthritic fin- 
ger. In Toronto, someone else was editing manu- 
scripts. Someone else was meeting the Senator for 
lunch at the Westbury. Someone else was agreeing 
to be at the television studio a little before 3:00 for 
makeup. Someone else. 

As for me, I was sitting on a precarious lobster 
trap at the end of a sagging wharf, sharing a bottle 
of Abbey Rich Canadian port ($1.40) with Phonse 
and Alfred Nickerson. After that there was a dozen 
of Tenpenny and some talk about gill-netting and 
long-lining and the lobster season, and then there was 
some McGuinness rum, and then there must have 
been something resembling a decision not to drive on 
that night. Around noon the next day I found myself 
surrounded by clean flannelette sheets with the 
threads showing, in a small, white, slant-ceilinged 
room, and when I stumbled downstairs I discovered 
Phonse’s wife Laura making lunch for the kids who 
would be coming home from school. Laura snickered 
at my headache and poured some black coffee. Phonse 
had gone fishing at 4:00 A.M. 

“He’s usually away by three,” she said, “but I 
guess you fellows really tied one on last night. 
Phonse, he was some full.” 

There seemed no reason to leave the next day, 
or the next, and when I found the shack across the 
road was for rent, I took it. I could make enough 
to get by on if I were to run into Halifax every 
week or so with some radio talks, and I had 
friends in Widow’s Harbor. It was a good place to 
read, talk, drink, and grow strong. In the scrubby 
woods, mushrooms erupted from the pine needles 
underfoot. I combed the beaches for driftwood to 
be converted to lamps for the shack. There were 
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deer and rabbits to be hunted with Purvis, my 
landlord; nets to be mended with Phonse and Al- 
fred; and radio talks to be written about these 
things and others. I found I was living comfortably 
on about a sixth of my Toronto salary, and at that 
I was making a good thousand dollars a year more 
than Phonse or any of the others. 

Widow’s Harbor can afford no bullshit: it lives 
too near the bedrock of health and illness, shelter 
and food, death and tax sales. No one can hide: 
the snow-filled easterlies and the neighbors’ 
tongues scour every cranny. Toronto’s bruises soon 
fade. They are not, after all, catastrophes: on this 
bare rock, along this open coast, where even death 
is contemptibly familiar, the loss of a salary or a 
lover stands revealed as a petty misfortune at 
most. 
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“Come on over for some breakfast,” says 
Phonse, shaking my shoulder, “and get a wiggle 
on. Supposed to be a blow coming up tonight, but 
we'll make a few sets before she hits.” 

Two shirts, heavy sweater, pea jacket; long 
johns, two pairs of pants; extra socks, rubber 
boots. Crossing the road in the coal-black night, 
slithering on ice, still stupid with sleepiness. Phonse 
frying bacon and eggs. The kitchen clock: 2:15. 

“You usually have bacon and eggs?” 

“Me? Naw, just bread and molasses and away I 
go. Don’t usually have company for breakfast, 
though.” 

“For Christ’s sake, Phonse.” 

“Stop bitchin’ and eat.” 

Down the snowy road to Alfred’s, plastic bags of 
bread and molasses in our hands. Grunts of greet- 
ing, and down to the wharf. Fluffy snow on the 
Harvey and Sisters, a sweet, forty-foot Cape Is- 
lander with a high flaring bow; she set Alfred back 
four grand. Lines cast off, the Buick V-8 sends a 
throaty purr through the big hot stack spearing up 
through the wheelhouse. Frost on the windshield. 
A light chill wind ruffles the harbor. 

The purr turns to a heavy burble as we clear the 
harbor mouth, line up the yellow leading lights, 
and make an hour’s straight steaming to the fish- 
ing grounds on Widow’s Bank. Desultory talk. 
Phonse pisses over the side, back in the wide cock- 
pit among the waiting tubs of trawl. 

Then overboard go the highflyers, buoys with 
tall flagstaffs, easy to see even in the eerie pre- 
dawn, and the trawl pays out, the baited hooks ev- 
ery fathom or so, and a highflyer at the end. 
Steaming back up the long lines for an hour and a 
half at sunrise, and hauling in fish. 

“Another taxi driver, Jud.” 

“Why do you call pollack taxi drivers?” 

“Dunno. We just do, that’s all. Oho! Them big 
steakers is what we like to see.” 
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No sir, couldn’t get near it. "Course I always hated 
that Christly cow. Pm not a goddamn farmer, I’m 
a fisherman. But my old mom, she hadda have a 
cow, so of course I hadda get it out to the island 
in the spring and back in the fall. But I couldn’t 
even catch the bastard. 

“So I come back with six other fellows and a motor 
boat, and we cornered the bugger and put a rope 
around her neck and led her down to the beach, but 
when we got her there do you think she’d go in the 
water? Not on your Jesus life she wouldn’t. We all 
got in the boat and sagged on the rope, and she 
wouldn’t budge an inch. Just dug her old hooves 
down in the sand and that was that. 

“Well, I got mad. I said to myself, I don’t care if 
I kill that cow or break its neck or whatever the 
hell happens I don’t care. So I cracked the old 
throttle full out, and I let out all the slack and 
went roarin’ out into the harbor, and that rope come 
taut and "bout jerked that cow’s head right off. She 
drove her hooves down in the sand to the knees and 
then she buckled, just come a-flyin’ up in the air like 
a cork out of a bottle and hit the water about thirty 
feet out. I never let up on the throttle one bit till I got 
to the other side, I like to drowned that cow, and she 
was comin’ up and down and sideways and wallowin’ 
around, her eyes buggin’ out, you never saw any- 
thing like it. Jesus, I said to myself that’s the last time 
I ever have anything at all to do with that cow; and it 
was. Vet killed her before the next spring come 
around.” 

I was laughing too hard to speak. 

“It’s true, honest to God. And we had some par- 
ties, too.” 

“We did,” sighed Alfred. “Oh, I guess we did.” 

“Remember that time Muriel Naugler and Lo- 
retta O’Leary got loaded at the beach party?” 

“Lord, Lord,” said Alfred. 

“Jesus, that was some funny. The two of them 
got lit, and Loretta, she’d been foolin’ around with 
Harry Naugler, and Muriel started to come onto 
her about it. So Loretta gave her a scandalizin’, 
said if she was any kind of a wife to him there 
wouldn’t be nothin’ anyone could do about it, and 
Muriel—well, I guess she got right savage wild 
then. So she starts screamin’ about how she’s got a 
dose of clap from Harry bringin’ it home from Lo- 
retta, and Loretta says it was Harry give it to her 
in the first place, so who’d he get it from, that 
what she wants to know, and before anybody can 
say Boo they’re clawin’ at each other and tearin’ 
off each other’s clothes and pullin’ hair and I don’t 
know what all, and they’re practically bareass to 
the weather—and all the guys standin’ around, you 
know, and cheerin’ and watchin’ and havin’ a 
great old time.” 

“What a night,” sighed Alfred. 

“Twas the women broke it up, but it must of 
taken them a good half hour. Those days,” Phonse 
explained, “used to have parties someplace or 
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other every night, practically. Nothin’ else to do. 
There wa’n’t no television, and you couldn’t get 
nothin’ on the radio, and the movies was a trav- 
elin’ affair, used to come here once every two 
weeks, so what else could ye do?” 

“The wakes was the best,” Alfred opined. “D’ye 
mind Reg Munroe’s wake?” 

“Guess I do,” declared Phonse. “Twas me 
picked up the coffin.” 


* * * 


The cable from Halifax was very specific: 
TRAWLER ATLANTIC STAR RAMMED AND SUNK BY 
FREIGHTER HALIFAX HARBOR, it said, REGINALD 
MUNROE KILLED STOP REMAINS SHIPPED CNR 
MONKSTOWN CHARGES COLLECT STOP PLEASE AR- 
RANGE COLLECTION REMAINS YOUR END STOP SIN- 
CEREST REGRETS DEEPEST CONDOLENCES THIS TRAG- 
EDY STOP CORONER CITY OF HALIFAX. 

Phonse had been living with Reg’s sister Alice, 
and while Alice comforted her mother, Phonse of- 
fered to take his pickup truck the fifty miles to 
Monkstown and bring Reg’s corpse home. 

“Lord Jesus, Pll never forget it,” said Phonse. “I 
got down there about noon, and didn’t they have 
him standing on his head in the freight shed? They 
had boxes of stuff and bales and rolls of linoleum 
and bicycles, and tucked away right in the middle 
of it was old Reg, standin’ on his head. I said to 
the agent he might at least let the fellow lie down, 
but he said he was stuck for space, it was just be- 
fore Christmas, you know, and the shed was right 
jammed. It looked some strange, though, that cof- 
fin standin’ on its head in all that pile of stuff.” 
Phonse waved his glass in the air. “I b’lieve I'll 
have another.” 

“Me too,” said Jud. “Phonse, I been wondering 
if there ain’t some way we can get them scales 
checked.” 

“Dunno,” said Phonse. “We could try, I guess.” 


* * * 


I tried to imagine that trip home over the twist- 
ing road to Widow’s Harbor with the corpse of 
your woman’s brother behind you in the truck. 
Tried to imagine how you would secure it against 
the swings and bounces of that unkempt gravel 
road. What would the coffin look like? Plain, no 
doubt; would there be places to tie ropes? 

The road winds through fifteen miles of forest 
with hardly a house to be seen, nothing but 
scrubby evergreens in low, folding country. Per- 
haps it would have been snowing, isolating Phonse 
and the corpse in a moving dome filled with drift- 
ing white flakes, settling a coating of fluff on the 
coffin so that in the truck’s lights it would seem, as 
you looked over your shoulder through the rear- 
view mirror, as though the coffin were becoming 
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vague in outline, but alarmingly larger. The truck 
would be slipping and slithering around rock out- 
croppings, over little wooden bridges, past the en- 
trances to abandoned logging roads. The coffin 
growing and fading. 

Reg Munroe, fisherman. Alice’s brother. Dead, 
as you could be dead yourself any day of your 
working life. Drowned. Lying back there in the 
box of the truck, cold and bloodless, chewed up by 
the big blade of some freighter. 

The road comes down to the shore at Owl’s Cove, a 
handful of houses clustered around a gas pump. The 
winter night comes down, and nothing shows but a 
scattered light; and after that, darkness, and surf be- 
side the shore road, flying cloud and wind. 

Phonse would have remembered, surely, all the 
ghost stories: the Spanish galleon in flames that 
enters one little cove every seventh year, the 
woman in white seen in the bows of a sinking 
windship just before a shipwreck, the tales of 
jealousy, torment, and murder recalled in minor-key 
folk songs as common as rocks along this shore. 
Once, fishing in a dragger on the Grand Banks, 
Phonse had found a human skull and a thigh bone 
in the nets: some poor sailor or fisherman drowned 
God knows how many decades or even centuries 
before, one of those lost at sea whose bodies were 
never found, nibbled clean by the codfish and 
sand fleas. The crew had gathered around on the 
afterdeck, passing the skull from hand to hand, 
uncertain what to do with it, and finally they had 
cast it back into the heaving sea whence it had 
come, to continue its long rest without further 
disturbance. 

Reg Munroe, Alice’s brother, fisherman, in a cof- 
fin in the back of the truck, a coffin growing larger 
as the snow continued to fall and the truck ground 
along the foaming edge of a cold sea... . 


* * * 


“Jesus, Phonse!” I said. “That must have been 
some spooky ride.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Down from Monkstown with that coffin.” 

“Nah, shit, there wa’n’t nothin’ spooky about 
that. There was three of us went, and we took a 
bottle © rum and got right polluted. Nah, some- 
body had to do it, an’ I had the truck, that’s all.” 
He pulled at his beer and then wiped his lips on 
his checked shirt-sleeve. “But I tell you somethin’ 
that wa’n’t too canny when we got here.” 

A mile before Widow’s Harbor they nearly went 
off the road, swerving to avoid a snow-shrouded 
figure trudging along. Stopping the truck to give 
the fellow a proper old scandalizing, Phonse was 
greeted by a cheery, “Evenin’, Phonse, thanks a 
lot,” and Jack Kavanaugh climbed into the 
crowded cab. “What’s that in the back?” 

“That’s Reg Munroe’s corpse.” 
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“No,” said Jack, “it ain’t.” 

“It is,” Phonse protested. “I picked him up in 
Monkstown. I got signed papers and everythin’.” 

“You look inside?” 

“Hell, no.” 

“Well, it ain’t Reg.” 

“How come you're so Jesus sure?” 

“Well,” said Jack, “Reg’s body come in by sea 
this afternoon. I seen it. Pm just goin’ in to the 
wake.” 

“Go away.” 

“It’s true, Phonse.” 

“Snappin’ Jesus Christ,” said Phonse reverently. 
“Then who the hell have I got in the back of the 
truck?” 

“It ain’t Reg; that I do know.” 

“Well, Jesus,” said Phonse grimly. “Soon’s we 
get to town I think we better have a look at you, 
stranger.” 

Under a streetlight they stopped and opened 
the coffin. A man’s face stared out at the sky. 
Snowflakes fell on his eyes: they did not melt. 
Phonse whistled low. 

“My God, it’s Teddy Lundrigan.” 

“I didn’t even know Teddy was dead,” Jack 
marveled. 5 

“Nor I,” Phonse agreed. “But Fd say he is, all 
right.” e 


* * * 


“That was some wake,” Phonse chuckled. “By 
the Jesus, I was half cut already. I went right wild 
that night.” 

“TIl never forget you runnin’ down them stairs with 
your trousers around your ankles,” said Alfred. 

“Oh my God, yes. Jesus, Ma Munroe was some 
savage when she come up and found all four 
couples ridin’ together in them two beds. Didn’t 
she take the broom to us, though?” 

“Didn’t she?” 

“And Alice, she was right owly when she found 
out about me being up there with Stella.” 

“But she wa’n’t nobody to talk. She was married 
to Buzz when you were livin’ with her, wa’n’t she, 
and him off workin’ the lake boats in Upper Can- 
ada?” 

“He always wanted to get me for a divorce,” 
Phonse said. “But he never did.” He turned to me. 
“But that ain’t the best of it, or the worst, de- 
pendin’ how you look at it.” 

“No?” 

“Hell, no. See, later on that night we was just 
right out of our trees, you know? I don’t think I 
was ever so full, never ever in my life. And old 
Wilf Rattray, him that drowned on that dragger, 
him and I heard that old Reg was cut up some 
when that freighter run them down. So what d’ye 
suppose we did?” 

“What'd you do, Phonse?” 


“We went into the room where the two corpses 
war, see, cause it was one big wake for the two of 
them, and we took old Reg out of his box and 
stripped him down. There was nothin’ on his face, 
but his chest and legs was cut up pretty bad, all 
black and blue and the chest crushed in. Funny 
thing to see, all them cuts and him not bleedin’.” 

“Jesus, Phonse!” 

“Well, hell, we didn’t think old Reg’d mind. J 
wouldn’t have minded, if it had of been me in- 
stead of him in that box. I mean, shit, we was old 
friends. Anyways, what d’ye suppose we did then?” 

“Christ, Phonse, I hate to think.” 


MY HORSE, AMANDA: 


Snapshot: The Third Drunk 


“Why, we dressed him all up again, just like he 
was, and then old Wilf and me, we put one of his 
arms around each of our necks and had our pic- 
tures took.” 

“That’s right,” said Alfred, shaking his head. 
“That’s right. God save us, you did that.” 

“Sure,” said Phonse. “Sure we did. I still got the 
picture.” He drew out his wallet. 


* * * 
The man on the left is Phonse. The man on the 


right is Wilf. The man in the center appears to be 
drunk. O 


The Summer of the Watergate Hearings 


by Maxine Kumin 


I wake in New Hampshire. 

The sun is still withheld. 

For six days Amanda has stood 
through drizzles and downpours. 


This morning she steams. 

Little pyramids of her droppings 
surround her. Dead worms 
shine in them like forgotten 


spaghetti, proof she has eaten 

the sugar-coated cure. 

Four dozen ascarids, ten strongyles— 
I count them to make sure. 


And all the while in Washington 
worms fall out of the government 
pale as the parasites that drain 
from the scoured gut of my mare. 


They blink open on the television screen. 
Night after night on the rerun 
I count them to make sure. 
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E ANATOMY OF A NATIONAL BOOK AWARD 


by Benjamin DeMott 


Could we have a quick update on 
the National Book Awards, please? A 
bit of background? 

With pleasure. The NBA is a 
twenty-five-year-old program of lit- 
erary prizes administered by the 
National Book Committee, Roger 
Stevens, chairman. Annually the 


= Committee awards ten one-thou- 


sand-dollar prizes to the authors of 
the year’s best books in Arts and 
Letters, Biography, Contemporary 
Affairs, Fiction, History, Juveniles, 
Philosophy and Religion, Poetry, the 
Sciences, and Translation. The 
Committee also sponsors a three- 
day culture festival in Manhattan 
honoring the prizewinners, book re- 
viewers, editors, salesmen, P.R. folk, 
miscellaneous authors of best sellers, 
and, in general, the idea of reading 
a book. The tab for all this is 
picked up by four book industry 
groups. 

You’re one of the judges—how are 
they picked? 

It’s pretty clear that the pickers 
aim for a mix—a few stars (Clifton 
Fadiman, Studs Terkel, Donald Bar- 
thelme, Truman Capote in 1974), 
but mainly “specialists in the 
fields,” reviewers, and common 
readers. In 1964 and 1974 I was a 
common reader for the NBA, this 
time in Philosophy and Religion. 

Are the judges—forgive me—paid? 

$250 plus travel expenses for two 
trips to New York for group consul- 
tation. In addition the judges re- 
ceive the franchise. 

Sorry? 

NBA judges choose the recipient 
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of each year’s National Medal for 
Literature. (A Baskin medallion and 
$10,000; winner this year: Vladimir 
Nabokov.) A committee of stars 
chooses four or five candidates, 
prints a ballot, and sends it to all 
present and former NBA judges. 
You vote your hero, sign your 
name, and mail it back. Egowise, 
it's elevating. Weighing your bet- 
te¥S 5 jos 

What exactly do you do as a judge 
to earn your fee? 

First you choose the “contenders.” 


In March the Book Committee buys 


space in various magazines to ad- 
vertise ten or so leading contenders 
for each of its prizes. The judges 
make up these lists. It’s a matter of 
selecting ten or twelve books from 
among a hundred, say, or a hun- 
dred and fifty. After that’s done you 
have a month to brood and talk to 
each other—the two other judges— 
on the phone or in person about 
which book ought to win. Then 
there’s a citation to write, and 
you're obliged to show up at the 
Awards ceremony in case anybody 
wants to savage the judges. 

I understand that happens. NBA 
UNDER FIRE? Scandals, controversy? 

It happens. Some years back 
there were only three awards—fic- 
tion, nonfiction, poetry—and people 
complained that lumping everything 
nonfictional together was unfair. So 
they divvied n.f. into categories, 
added translation and the con- 
tenders business, whereupon people 
complained that now there were too 
many titles—confusing to the public. 


(This spring 111 books made the 
contenders’ list—the print in the 
NBA ads is hard to read.) 

You believe in the contenders idea? 

It's good for the judges. You 
don’t start out dismissing books. 
You're simply sorting out entries, 
assigning weights, looking for qual- 
ity. It’s also true, I think, that a 
phrase like “author of Highwaycar 
Up, NBA contender 1974” can catch 
a reviewer's or editor’s eye. 

What about other complaints? 

Too commercial, some say. The 
Book Committee is trying to hold 
together a cultural world that 
doesn’t make a whole. Up on the 
summit there’s the grand in- 
vitational dinner for the National 
Medalist, black tie at the New York 
Public Library. Down in the low- 
lands there are mass ballroom 
booze-ups and panels of celebrity 
authors of nonbooks for whom it’s 
presumed “out-of-town reviewers” 
have the hots. The prizewinners 
have an instant of solemn joy ahead 
of them—solid recognition by a few 
of their peers—but to get there they 
have to cross a minefield (the Fes- 
tivities). On the other hand, a cul- 
ture is what it is and no book com- 
mittee can be asked to transform it 
on its own. 

What about cliques? 

(Wincing) You hear this a lot—too 
much New York in the equation, 
too many in-groups. When a gifted 
far-Westerner or other foreigner 
doesn’t make the contenders’ list, 
somebody usually speaks up in print 
about the omission, if Mr. Hinter- 


land has an established reputation. 
There were public complaints when 
the 1972 fiction jury left out Wal- 
lace Stegner. But in 1973 the fiction 
jury ignored Jack Matthews’ Cha- 
risma Campaigns—a sixth book by 
an undervalued Kansan, marvelous 
short novel, better (I thought) than 
many items on the list—and no one 
so much as coughed. But this is an- 
other hard subject. Pm a hinterland 
person and I’ve been a judge twice. 
As a matter of fact I could tell you 
a story— 

You sound co-opted. But tell your 
story. 

First ask me how it works—the 
judging, I mean. 

How does the judging work? 

In the middle of last year the 
New York offices of the Book Com- 
mittee sent the P & R judges a list 
of titles already suggested by their 
publishers. We checked the items 
we wanted; the committee alerted 
the publishers and they sent us the 
books. Four more lists came from 
New York before mid-February— 
about 120 titles. 

How did you decide what to ask 
for? 

Partly by following my own 
(amateur) interests—Kierkegaard 
and phenomenology, for instance. 
Partly by paying attention to repu- 
tations: some famous people had 
new books in “our” category. The 
most important help came from the 
other judges. 

What kind of help? 

One judge on our panel was liter- 
ary editor of a religious journal—the 
job requires him to look over every 
new title published in the field. He 
jotted down a descriptive-evaluative 
phrase about each nominee on the 
lists and circulated them. I checked 
him a few times at random—his 
notes were never tendentious and 
always well informed. The other 
judge was a semi-specialist herself. 
She tracked down obscure items 
that even the editor had missed. 
Both these people were haunted by 
the fear of neglecting something 
first-rate. They went far beyond 
publishers’ nominations and the 
Book Committee lists, scoured the 
weekly 1973 listings in Publishers 
Weekly, talked with specialists 
among faculty colleagues, studied 
catalogues with their book- 
sellers... . Two of our top con- 
tenders were books not even pro- 
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The importance of “the News” in 
the life of Americans could hardly be 
greater than it is just now. It was 
two newsmen who opened the can of 
worms labeled Watergate. In several 
recent kidnapping cases, television 
and the press have been the main 
links of communication between the 
kidnappers and the outside world. 
Every day we are inundated by a 
flood of words. What are we to make 
of it all? 


In HOW TRUE Tuomas Grir- 
FirH—a former editor of Time and Life 
and a veteran newsman—charts a 
course across the stormy seas of infor- 
mation. Aptly subtitling his book A 
Skeptic’s Guide to Believing the News, 
Griffith takes a piercing look at how 
journalists, including the “new” jour- 
nalists, put together what we read, 
see on TV, or hear on the radio. He 
examines the pressures of com- 
mercialism, and how news gets fitted 
to its audience. Griffith firmly be- 
lieves it journalism’s duty to make 
sense of its times, and we firmly be- 
lieve that his book makes sense of 
journalism. 


So if you get a sinking feeling 
when your newspaper arrives or just 
before turning on the six o’clock 
news, read How True. You will find it 
both pleasant and rewarding. 


HOW TRUE 


by Thomas Griffith 
$6.95 at your bookstore 
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posed by the people who published 
them. One of the two won the prize. 

Who are these paragon judges? 

Francine du Plessix Gray, writer 
for The New Yorker and The New 
York Review of Books, and Martin 
Marty, associate dean of the divinity 
school of Chicago University, liter- 
ary editor of the Christian Century 
and an NBA winner himself. 

Should all judges be specialists? 

I didn’t say that. Once or twice I, 
as the common reader, dared to 
propose a title to Marty or Fran- 
cine. I also won hearings for some 
titles they’d marked for dismissal. 
My job was to say whether a person 
without professional commitments 
in these fields could or couldn’t read 
title X or Y or whatever with profit 
and interest. I also noticed that 
when the common reader flips 
about a book the authorities know 
is first-rate as scholarship, that has 
considerable effect. About the really 
bad books, incidentally, we three 
were invariably in agreement. 

You say you met together once? 
What happened there? 

Sober occasion. We sat in a cor- 
ner office in a Broadway theater 
building (the Stevens influence). A 
Book Committee representative in- 
troduced us to each other and 
stayed on—not one unsolicited word, 
critical or otherwise—while we 
worked. We'd settled on six or 
seven top books by phone and mail. 
The dozen strongest candidates for 
the last few places were piled up on 
a desk in front of us, together with 
our first choices. We knew we 
weren’t talking now about possible 
winners. We compared notions 
about whether we should allow con- 
sideration of earlier achievements to 
figure in our judgment of an au- 
thor’s most recent work. How 
“available” to a general audience 
should a “contender” be? This book 
in a field that none of us is expert 
in: shouldn’t one of us check out re- 
viewers’ opinions in the specialized 
journals? That devastating critique 
of Author A in the Times Literary 
Supplement correspondence col- 
umns: was the letter writer’s schol- 
arship impeccable? Shouldn’t Au- 
thor J have made fuller acknowl- 
edgment to the predecessor in 
his field on whom his book so 
evidently leans? . . . 

On toward lunchtime, sandwiches 
coming in, decisions fairly firm, 


Martin Marty rose and went to the 
table on which all the rejected texts 
were laid out in even, separate 
rows. He pulled a dozen books care- 
fully out of line, remarking: “These 
are the ones Pll keep for my li- 
brary.” I had a frisson at that mo- 
ment. Had I done justice to any of 
them? What could I remember 
about them? If Pd read this one 
here a little harder, mightn’t I have 
put the case for it in such a way 
that, with Marty so well disposed, it 
would have made its way into con- 
tention? 

Our list fixed, qualms calmed, we 
acknowledged to each other that 
one of the ten contenders was run- 
ning well ahead of the others in our 
joint estimate: best, however, to 
wait a week before settling, whether 
in New York again or during a con- 
ference call. (In the end, unanimity 
held; we voted the candidate up, 
three to zero, on the phone, finding 
nothing else in its league.) Over a 
drink we praised ourselves for har- 
mony and civility and exchanged 
rumors and gossip about the furies 
of fiction juries of yesteryear. Then 
we finished our sandwiches and 
went our ways. 

Should we hear about the chosen 
titles? 

Absolutely. I’ve boiled down my 
notes as follows: 

Don S. Browning, On Generative 

Man: Psychoanalytic Perspectives 

(Westminster Press, $10.95). Theme 

is “society and the good man in the 

writings of Philip Rieff, Norman 

Brown, Erich Fromm and Erik 

Erikson”; the question is, which if 

any of these successors of Freud 

has produced a model of moral 

man that’s useful now? Prose is a 

bit dumpy but there’s an excellent 

critique of Brown and a shrewd ap- 
preciation of Erikson. A solid work 
of critical synthesis. 


Harvey Cox, The Seduction of the 
Spirit (Simon & Schuster, $8.00). A 
“spiritual autobiography”; portray- 
ing the best-selling Harvard theolo- 
gian as a small-town Baptist young- 
ster and as a grown-up visitor to a 
mariachi Mass, an Essalen week- 
end, and other big-time scenes. The 
writing is disheveled and the orga- 
nization invisible. But the thesis— 
Cox sees mod pop religion as an 
assertion of personal innerness, a 
mode of struggle against the oblit- 
erations of the objectivizing media 
world—has intermittent force and 
interest. 
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Erich Fromm, The Anatomy of Hu- 
man Destructiveness (Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, $10.95). A seminal 
mind begins a summa. Fromm’s 
earlier books compose a complex 
psychology of social character; 
Browning (see above) shows forth 
their interrelationships and funda- 
mental coherence. But a significant 
mind has its own way of putting it- 
self together, and there are several 
surprises in this first volume of an 
intellectual retrospective. Difficult, 
but important. 


Marjorie Grene, Sartre (Watts, 
$8.95). Scrupulous, clearheaded 
analysis of Sartre’s sources and de- 
velopment. Then at the end a patch 
of glory. Concentrating on Sartre’s 
in-progress study of Flaubert, Pro- 
fessor Grene elucidates a new 
strain in Sartre’s conception of hu- 
man mutuality and love, pulling 
out marvelous bits of observation 
(“the immoderate vanity of the 
wanted child”), and revealing the 
fine range of her own as well as of 
her subject’s sensibility. 


Maurice Natanson, Edmund Hus- 
serl: Philosopher of Infinite Tasks 
(Northwestern University Press, 
$10.00). Phenomenology ‘‘ex- 
plained” . . . Gorgeous original ex- 
amples of minds laboring to un- 
create the everyday world, to 
dismantle dailiness, to scrape them- 
selves and the familiar down to the 
wood in pursuit of structure. If it’s 
not for the man in the street, as 
Marty noted, it nevertheless con- 
cerns him—indeed, is all about him, 
hence all about us. [Natanson was 
“my” candidate and he won. The 
citation reads: ‘‘ ‘For Husserl,’ 
Maurice Natanson writes, ‘the phi- 
losopher is humanity’s representa- 
tive, its delegate of reason, and its 
advocate of Spirit.’ Professor Na- 
tanson himself incarnates these 
roles in a work of intellectual bold- 
ness and lyric intensity that opens a 
new path to the center of a major 
modern mind.” That language is 
stiff; the book is a superlative 
imaginative performance.] 


Trent Schroyer, The Critique of 
Domination (Braziller, $8.95). The 
System and the Systems Analysts 
are killing us, and this young man’s 
jargon at moments is part of the 
problem, not of the solution. 
(“Norm-guided,” “dialogics,” “self- 
reflexivity,” “monadically-consti- 
tuted,” ‘‘transindividually,”’ 
“monologic,” and a dozen similar 
bummers on one dinky page—in a 
book against abstraction!) But 
Schroyer’s hunt for intellectual re- 


sources by means of which we can 
contend against technological domi- 
nation is, finally, both stimulating 
and valuable. His main man is Jir- 
gen Habermas. 


Laurence Veysey, The Communal 
Experience (Harper & Row, 
$15.00). A Santa Cruz history prof 
tracks out the American counter- 
cultural tradition—first through 
straight historical research (the Fer- 
rer Colony, 1915, New Brunswick, 
N.J.), then through field experience 
(living in New Mexico communes 
in the 1970s). Veysey is a together 
academic historian with an ex- 
tremely downright, yet never un- 
subtle literary manner. Nobody I’ve 
read can match him for penetration 
of “characteristic” counterculturalist 
states of feeling at nonleadership 
levels. A work of sympathy and 
understanding, and a remarkably 
gripping read. 


Frederic Wakeman, Jr., History and 
Will: Philosophical Perspectives of 
Mao Tse-tung’s Thought (University 
of California Press, $12.75). The 
author is a history professor at 
Berkeley, the book is a study in in- 
tellectual backgrounds, the materi- 
als summarized range from Con- 
fucian classics to Chinese general 
magazines, to Mill, Darwin, Marx, 
you name it. In my opinion this is 
a wretchedly organized book in 
search of an editor. The author 
runs on for chapters at a time de- 
tailing familiar episodes in the his- 
tory of Western philosophy as 
though the story had never been 
told before. But the question re- 
turns: where but in this book can 
you find a guide to the incredible 
variety of materials that shaped 
Mao’s thought? A valuable omnium 
gatherum. 


Harry Austryn Wolfson, Studies in 
the History of Philosophy and Reli- 
gion (Harvard University Press, 
$15.00). Collected papers of a great 
philosophical and literary scholar. 
Most are highly specialized (“The 
Amphibolous Terms in Aristotle, 
Arabic Philosophy and Mai- 
monides”) but the huge learning is 
lightly worn. The quality of the 
writing sent me back to an earlier 
and more available book by Wolf- 
son (Religious Philosophy, 1961); I 
found a beautifully composed essay 
about immortality that must surely 
be among the wittiest, most learned, 
and most humane talks ever deliv- 
ered to the student body of a Har- 
vard graduate school. [Wolfson at 
eighty-six remained a top contender 
to the final round.] 


Larzer Ziff, Puritanism in America 
(Viking, $10.00). A survey of Puri- 
tanism “as a culture” from the Ref- 
ormation to the final “major colo- 
nial manifestation in the Great 
Awakening.” Ziffs purpose is to 
connect ideas with their environ- 
ments; he’s impatient with the 
metaphysical and ideological pre- 
occupation of the Perry Miller 
School. [A fellow judge remarked 
that this is a less striking work than 
Ziff's earlier study of John Cotton. 
Ignorant of Cotton, I was available 
for instruction and learned much 
from the book.] 


What about that “story” you men- 
tioned? 

I nearly forgot. It has to do with 
Natanson, but let me reset the 
scene. I’m out of my field, remem- 
ber, traveling in the dark, don’t 
know the “surround” of half the 
books I’m reading, haven’t (in the 
other half) been around these areas 
for years. Furthermore I’m having 
trouble separating one treatise on 
the Jesus movement from another, 
distinguishing between ‘process 
Christology” and “body theology.” 

. Can it be that every one of 
these books begins by asserting: 
“There are new stirrings in Chris- 
tianity today. Something is going 
on.” Midway through the reading, 
thirty-odd books “finished,” I open 
a package from a university press 
and find an item not on any list 
[ve yet checked off. Sent by acci- 
dent? Edmund Husserl: Philosopher of 
Infinite Tasks by Maurice Natanson. 
I read Husserl as an undergraduate, 
remember something interesting 
about him. ... I begin the book 
and am seized—Jesu, a Discovery! 
At last I can do what my colleagues 
have been doing for weeks—whip 
off a bulletin announcing news of a 
hitherto unheard-of contender. I do 
this and my letter brings a gratify- 
ing response. “A wonderful book,” 
says one judge, and I swell a little, 
pleased that I, the outsider, the non- 
professional, the hinterland man, have 
done my job. Santa Cruz to Evanston 
to Amherst, with no lit’ry mafia pull- 
ing strings. Up the common reader! 

At the judges’ first meeting I refer 
once or twice, lightly yet not unfat- 
uously, to my “discovery,” and 
catch an odd expression on Fran- 
cine Gray’s face. I ask a question 
and am quickly put in the picture. 
Francine was having lunch, it 
seems, with Thomas Hess, the critic 


and editor; she was being invited to 
do a particular piece for New York 
magazine and she was begging off— 
all this reading she had to do, judg- 
ing philosophy books. Oh, says 
Hess, a friend of mine’s been trying 
to get me to read a new philosophy 
book, Don Barthelme. What book? 
says Francine eagerly. She presses, 
Hess isn’t quite sure, promises to 
have Barthelme call her. Barthelme 
calls, he and Francine lunch, and 
the reference is provided: Edmund 
Husserl: Philosopher of Infinite Tasks. 
The author, Natanson, is Barthelme’s 
friend and classmate, fine fel- 
low. ... Francine later learns to 
her amazement that the publisher 
hasn’t even recommended the book. 
She immediately orders copies for 
us. Her narrative is, for me, a 
downer. “My” discovery isn’t mine. 

Is it not silly to worry about the 
process by which good work comes to 
notice? Who cares how as long as it 
does? 

Of course, of course. Still, it 
would have been lovely (for me) if 
my Openness and Diligence had 
made the difference! For the record 
I should add that the other top con- 
tender not brought to notice by its 
publisher also was brought to notice 
by “New York.” Barthelme “found” 
Natanson, R. B. Silvers of The New 
York Review of Books put our jury 
on to Wolfson. 

Now that you’re an expert in phi- 
losophy and religion, do you have 
generalizations to share? 

Dozens. (1) First-rate minds have 
not yet begun to return in droves to 
discourse about faith. (2) Counter- 
cultural mysticism and moral-politi- 
cal utopianism continue to be key 
influences on current authorial 
choices of “religious subjects.” (3) 
Some newly energized fields of in- 
tellectual inquiry are: phenome- 
nology and ethology. (4) The most 
dismal trend is: death-mongering. 
Elizabeth Kiibler-Ross’s On Death 
and Dying was an exceptional work 
but bad apples are strewn among its 
offspring. Writers who use—quite se- 
riously—phrases like “low level 
grief’ . . . books that nag the 
reader ceaselessly with the question, 
“Have you done your death work?” 

chapters transcribing hospital 
conversations between dying men 
and a base form of life called the 
“death researcher.” Friend, the 
“death researcher” seems ever on 
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in nature, in the trees that give charm 
to your house and shade to your gar- 
den. That’s where you'll find it. But 
healthy, beautiful shade trees don’t 
just happen these days. Continued 
poor environment, attacks by disease 
and insects often kill or disfigure the 
ones we value most. Much of this loss 
can be avoided, however, by accurate 
diagnosis and the timely use of scien- 
tific methods. 

These problems are not new to us. 
Long before their ecological condition 
was thought to be so serious we were 
spending substantial amounts of time, 
talent and money in research to help 
save America’s trees. 

If you are concerned about your 
trees, call your local Bartlett represen- 
tative today and let him show you not 
only how scientific care will make 
them more beautiful, but how it will 
keep them that way. 


TR 
BARTLETT 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 


Home Office, 2770 Summer Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 06905 


Research Laboratories 
and Experimental Grounds, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Local Offices from Maine to 


Florida and west to 
Illinois and Alabama. 
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the point of saying, friend, are you 
aware you’re dying? Lady, don’t 
you see you’re through? (—Dear 
family: Please, when My Hour 
comes, remember that most pro- 
foundly I believed that a poor 
scared son of a bitch in a hospital 
bed ought not to have to cope with 
sociological creeps squatting at his 
ear, attempting to put him out of 
his evasiveness with a multi-choice 
questionnaire about how it feels to 
shuffle off.) 

Bitter, bitter. This isn’t, however, 
where you come out, is it? You en- 
joyed the work, you believe in the 
NBA? 

I do rather trust these prizes. 
Logrolling occurs in fiction and po- 
etry, Pm sure, and publishers doze 
sometimes as they forget to speak 
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up for their own best books, and 
there’s fierce frustration for judges 
who aren’t experts, can’t read every- 
thing, can’t properly challenge “ex- 
pert opinion.” But on the whole the 
Awards are an honorable show. 
Find twenty Martys and Francines 
a year—impossible but still the right 
goal—and the glow may never leave 
this thing. 

You'd do it again, in sum? 

Actually I can see a slot for me 
up the line ten years. I didn’t have 
much history, I had less religion, 
but when it comes to real naked- 
ness, science is my— 

The Sciences! You? 

(Coloring) Just, you understand, 
as your friendly common reader. 
Over there, Pm told, Discovery 
really is the name of the game. 








RAKING IT 
by John Kenneth Galbraith 


LINCOLN STEFFENS 
by Justin Kaplan 
Simon & Schuster, $10.00 


Some time back, when I was a 
student at Berkeley, a friend told 
me that anyone who hadn't read 
Lincoln Steffens had read less than 
nothing. Steffens was one of those 
curiously historical figures, Hiram 
Johnson and Upton Sinclair being 
others, who, remarkably, were still 
alive and well in California. And, 
unlike Johnson or even Sinclair, 
who would soon be running for 
Governor, he was a major hero to 
my contemporaries, the most distin- 
guished of whom were Communists. 
The more innovative made pilgrim- 
ages to Carmel to see Steffens and 
Ella Winter and returned home with 
some very recondite thoughts. 

I was then fresh from the Ontario 
Agricultural College, and the gaps 
in my reading, outside the general 
field of animal husbandry, were 
fairly numerous. Nonetheless, Stef- 
fens seemed more than normally ur- 
gent, right after Karl Marx and 
Rexford Guy Tugwell. Since The 
Autobiography, at the time recently 
from the press, was mortgaged at 
the library for months, I read The 
Shame of the Cities instead. It 
seemed to me a ghastly book. 
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Years later, more mature and dis- 
criminating in every respect, I took 
it up again. It seemed worse. 

Steffens had moved from one city 
to another discovering by what 
thieves they were being governed. 
The theft being essentially the same 
in each city, the repetition was aw- 
ful. “So I finished up the Illinois ar- 
ticle,” he says in The Autobiography, 
“which,” he added, “was a repeti- 
tion of the Missouri article, a per- 
fect parallel.” Steffens justified this 
suffocating boredom by saying that 
he was in search of a scientific ex- 
planation of graft and corruption. 
But the unifying thread seemed suf- 
ficiently obvious. The people who 
had been elected were crooks. They 
had been financed into office by 
predatory if superficially reputable 
private interests and tolerated by a 
gullible or negligent electorate. Stef- 
fens agreed, indeed emphasized this, 
but still he kept talking about find- 
ing a more fundamental cause. I 
was also put off by his obvious de- 
sire to find some good—some deeper 
and more resonant humanity—in the 
rascals he encountered. It was like 
trying to find good in Chuck Col- 
son. Steffens’ Autobiography is much 
better than The Shame of the Cities 
if you can avoid wondering how he 
remembered all those conversations 


and overlook his marked tendency 
to enlarge on his own admittedly 
considerable history. 

Justin Kaplan, in his biography, 
seems to me to have got Steffens al- 
most perfectly in view. He finds 
much in his subject to admire or 
defend. But the book is no act of 
love; certainly it suggests no com- 
pulsion to make Steffens another of 
our natural American miracles. 
Equally important, it is economical, 
well constructed, and a wonderfully 
fluid account of Steffens’ career 
from his birth into a highly affluent 
family in Sacramento—the Charles 
Adams mansion long inhabited by 
California governors was originally 
the Steffens pad—through his frater- 
nity years at Berkeley and, in 1889, 
on to Germany. The last was an ex- 
perience shared at the time by nu- 
merous young Americans, one that 
kept the more susceptible from 
thinking clearly and simply about 
anything again. (In The Autobiogra- 
phy, Steffens tells with satisfaction 
of how it caused him ever afterward 
to mistrust, along with much else, 
“commonsense” explanations.) Then 
he returned to his curiously divided 
career—partly journalist and muckrak- 
er, partly exponent of liberal and radi- 
cal causes, sometimes broker between 
the Left and the Establishment. 

In 1910, the McNamara brothers 
blew up the Los Angeles Times, 
more in anger at its anti-labor stand 
than at the quality of its journalism 
at the time. In the course of the en- 
suing trial Steffens negotiated a plea 
of guilty, having persuaded all con- 
cerned, including the judge, that 
this would lower the local tempera- 
ture and still the passions of primi- 
tive Southern California capitalism. 
The judge then threw the book at 
the brothers, and everyone blamed 
Steffens as well as Clarence Darrow, 
who was defending them. After 
helping Darrow beat a charge of 
jury-tampering, a frame-up, he went 
to Russia to watch the Revolution, 
and for the rest of his years—which 
included a long exile in the Paris of 
Gertrude Stein—he had a fixed 
point, which was sympathy for the 
Soviet effort. His best-remembered 
comment (to Bernard Baruch after 
returning from another trip to Rus- 
sia in 1919)—“I have been over into 
the future, and it works’—he had, 
according to Kaplan, been rehears- 
ing for some time. He died in 1936. 


By then the news of the less in- 
gratiating side of Stalinist adminis- 
tration was seeping in. However, 
even so severe a sectarian as Max 
Eastman, although he had called 
Steffens a pillar of the Stalinist 
church in America, visited him with 
affection in the last days. 

This and much more comprise 
Kaplan’s story, a work of real dis- 
tinction. It leaves Steffens, as he 
was, a rather unfocused figure. No 
one could be quite sure how he 
would respond on any particular is- 
sue, partly because he was always 
open to ideas and information but 
also because he was impressed by 
important people, especially if they 
appealed to his vanity. The latter 
art was one in which Theodore 
Roosevelt was particularly adept. 

Kaplan also, one senses, harbors 
doubts about the quality of Steffens’ 
muckraking. I have even more. 
Since this is a modern industry of 
much importance, it deserves a spe- 
cial word. 

Unlike Steffens, S. S. McClure, 
who launched him on the career, 
saw muckraking for what it is—a so- 
cially useful line of work that pays 
well. People like the exposure of 
wickedness or even hanky-panky in 
high places. It gives them a sense of 
the ultimate righteousness of the 
world—sooner or later crooks do get 
caught. Also the squirming of those 
who are caught allows people to in- 
dulge in a certain legitimate sadism 
which, otherwise, they would feel 
obliged to suppress. This has been 
very much so of the recent history 
of Richard Nixon. Finally, people 
who are exposed always look silly. 
So in consequence of muckraking, 
we can look at John Mitchell or 
John Ehrlichman and feel distinctly 
happy with our own superior judg- 
ment. It is for these reasons that the 
muckraker in our society earns not 
only the professional esteem of his 
colleagues but a good deal of solid 
cash as well. This is very fortunate; 
no one should begrudge Wood- 
ward/Bernstein a cent of their 
gains. Were we dependent on the 
police combined with uncompen- 
sated curiosity, most public crime 
would go undiscovered. McClure 
thought it sufficient that muckraking 
sold magazines. Steffens thought 
this bad. McClure was right. 

Steffens’ efforts to find a deeper 
meaning behind urban crime also has 











FRANK BOBO, THE YOUNG MAN SAMPLING 
THE MASH, is the first Jack Daniel stiller who’s no kin 


to a Motlow. 


Lem Tolley (the other man) learned to still whiskey from 
his uncle Lem Motlow, who learned all he knew from 


his uncle, Jack Daniel. And Mr. Tolley handed down all 
his knowledge to young Frank, the 


head stiller at Jack Daniel’s today. CHARCOAL 
Here in the hollow, folks say Frank MELLOWED 
has learned his lessons so well ô 

he even looks like a Motlow. DROP 
Well, we don’t know about that. d 

But we're sure glad he makes BY DROP 





whiskey like one. 


Tennessee Whiskey - 90 Proof - Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 


The only Distillery placed in the National Register 
of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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Before his death the celebrated 
Greek poet Seferis entrusted 

his intensely personal and affecting 
diary to a friend. It was written 
during some of Seferis’s most des- 
perate years as he journeyed far 
from his tragic homeland. 

Here are the poet’s intimate 
thoughts, reflections and remem- 
brances, his conversations with 
friends, his tribute to the poet 
Cavafy, and his longing for Greece. 
A Poet’s Journal is a profound and a 
profoundly moving legacy from one 
of this century’s great writers. 
Times Literary Supplement said of 
the Nobel Prize-winning poet: 
“What went into his most casual 
literary notebooks was more than 
goes into a lifetime of literary 
journalism.” — (Greek edition) 


A Poet’s Journal 
Days of 1945-1951 
by George Seferis 


Translated from the Greek 
by Athan Anagnostopoulos 


Introduction by Walter Kaiser 
$7.95 


EFERIS 





The Belknap Press of 


Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
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its banal modern counterpart. An ex- 
ample was Howard Baker’s episcopal 
probing of the Watergate witnesses to 
find the motives for their rascality. Its 
worst manifestation is in the work of 
those who look behind Richard 
Nixon’s indecencies and say that the 
fault lies deeply within ourselves, 
which is nonsense, for it lies deeply 
within Richard Nixon. Now as then, 
people who expose misbehavior do 
much. Those who reflect on the rea- 
sons for it add mostly to our already 
excessive inventory of introspective 
crap. 

Steffens’ muckraking had another 
flaw. Few were impaled by his ef- 
forts. Not many resigned or retired 
or were even much chagrined by his 
attacks. The cities and the city ma- 
chines were too wide a target. The 
bosses were used to generalized 
abuse. By contrast Ida Tarbell 
caused Rockefeller chagrin and had 
something to do with his discovery 
of philanthropy and, less happily, 
with his descendants’ discovery of 
politics. Similarly Gustavus Myers, 
a better investigator than Steffens, 
put the spotlight on others of the 
indecently rich and helped shape 
the attitudes that led to steps to 
prevent raiding of the public wealth 
and to the progressive income tax. 
In this respect, also, the modern 
muckrakers are better. Had they 


dealt broadly with the power and 
resulting rewards of the big corpora- 
tions in Washington, not much 
would have happened. In getting 
their sights set specifically on Nixon, 
the Nixon siblings, Bebe, Howard 
Hughes, John Mitchell, Harold 
Geneen, and the other proponents 
of law, order, freedom of enterprise 
in varying combination with public 
predation, they have insured that 
something, even if not very much, 
will happen. At a minimum, corpo- 
rate predators will, for a while, ap- 
proach Cabinet officers and officials 
with more circumspection. It will 
henceforth be the conventional wis- 
dom of campaign managers, a very 
primitive thing, that indecent politi- 
cal behavior, though it may not be 
immoral, is unwise and that money 
should be accepted and dispensed 
with care. This is more, I would 
judge, than Steffens accomplished in 
the cities. 

The sun shines on some authors. 
A book that provokes comparison 
between the old muckrakers and the 
new could not be better timed. This, 
of course, was partly luck. It is also 
because Justin Kaplan, as the book 
manifests, is a man who resists 
deadlines and takes great pains with 
his history. Had he been otherwise, 
he would have lost out by publish- 
ing too soon. It’s a lesson to all. 





MOVIES 
ADAPTING GATSBY 


by Joseph Kanon 


The Great Gatsby is probably the 
most important terrible movie of the 
year, and while its importance 
comes from something outside—the 
Old Hollywood-style ballyhoo—its 
failure goes to the root of what we 
think movies are all about. They are 
not, first and obviously, an illus- 
trated guide to literature. The no- 
tion that good books inevitably 
make bad movies, while bad books 
take to the screen like ducks to wa- 
ter, is as widespread as it is unfair, 
but how could it be otherwise, given 
the impossible double standards we 
apply to adaptations? Nobody ob- 
jects when film makers tamper with 
a bad book to make it work as a 
movie, but good books are supposed 


to make the transition with all the 
commas intact. We ask a movie to 
be the book and then complain that 
it doesn’t have a life of its own. 
And when the good books become 
one inflated slide show after an- 
other, we throw up our hands and 
decide the movies can’t translate 
much besides thrillers and pulp. 
The fact of the matter is that 
good directors make good movies, 
and material seems “natural” for 
the screen when enough talent has 
put it there. Stanley Kubrick can 
take a novel as “unadaptable” as 
Lolita and create something so orig- 
inal that nobody worries about the 
missing parts; George Cukor can 
take the story of a shopworn play 





A SHORT DRIVE 
TO THE GREENS 


New Brunswick is the near- 
est of Canada’s Maritime 
Provinces, less than a day’s 
drive from either Boston or 
Montreal. 


And once you’re here, the 
rest is easy, the lifestyle relax- 
ing and the hospitality warm. 
You can do just about what- 
ever you like—golf, go fish- 
ing, sailing or swimming, 
cruise down a river, browse in 
shops, poke into Canada’s 
history, or just explore the 
landscape, lush, serene and as 
it used to be. 

People who know us claim 
they’re easily spoiled by our 
kind of unspoiled country. 

Maybe this summer you 
could get a little spoiled too. 
Come as you are. Bring the 
kids. Carry a camera. Pack 
for a life of active fun out of 
doors. New Brunswick has 
seaside resorts, country and 
city hotels, modern motels, 
fishing camps and big, wide- 
open parks. The choice is 
yours. 

Make this the summer you 
unwind by the ocean—the 
greens and the tides are 
waiting. 

Write: 


Tourism New Brunswick 
P.O. Box 1030 

Fredericton, New Brunswick 
Canada E3B 5C3 
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(Join Us. Please) 


Nobody else in the 
world can give us what 
you can. A pint of your 
blood. 

And your gift has 
never been more impor- 
tant. Because blood from 
healthy donors, who 
freely donate their blood, 
is 10 times less likely to 
cause infectious hepatitis 
in the recipient than is 
blood from many com- 
mercial sources. Think 
about that. 

The need is urgent, 
and continuous. 

Help us. 

Join us. Today. 





and in Camille make us feel it has 
never been told before. And Orson 
Welles’s The Magnificent Ambersons 
makes that story seem closer to lit- 
erature than it is (not to mention 
Welles’s Falstaff, perhaps the most 
effective and original use of Shake- 
speare on film). Nor does second- 
rate material lend itself to the mov- 
ies simply because it is second-rate. 
To Have and Have Not is the most 
enjoyable adaptation of Heming- 
way’s work, not because it’s based 
on one of the trashier items in the 
canon but because Howard Hawks 
is the kind of director who could 
move a story along and Bogart and 
Bacall are actors who could make 
the lines in just about anything 
play. The trouble with Gatsby is not 
that it’s too good to work on film, 
but that no one involved was good 
enough to make it work. 

What goes wrong with literary 
works on film has a lot to do with 
why they were made in the first 
place. When the movies were still 
fairly young, a classic could be 
mounted for the sheer spectacle of 
the thing—there was novelty in 
seeing how much traffic the medium 
would allow. The movies just took 
what they needed to put on a good 
show (the 1935 Anna Karenina was 
not very good Tolstoy but it was 
terrific Garbo). But the drive for re- 
spectability, for elevating the au- 
dience by offering them literature in 
motion, turned the movies to repli- 
cas. Respecting the “integrity” of 
the work usually meant reproducing 
minutiae, executing tableaus. Great- 
book movies have now become so 
impersonal that it’s no wonder great 
directors rarely attempt them; direc- 
tors have their own statements to 
make. And the irony of the demand 
for exactitude is that literature in 
general, and The Great Gatsby in 
particular, is prized for the very 
things a movie isn’t expected to 
provide: a beauty of language, a 
verbal space and time, a sensibility 
that opens out in print like a sug- 
gestion. 

The Russian War and Peace, di- 
rected by Sergei Bondarchuk and 
shown here in 1968 in abbreviated 
form for six and one quarter hours, 
was the last big attempt to duplicate 
a great novel on film and it came as 
close as any movie has because it 
revered its subject with such intelli- 
gence that it recreated some scenes 


with the intensity of the original 
(Natasha’s ball scene alone being 
one of the most dazzling sequences’ 
ever filmed). It wasn’t what Tolstoy 
wrote but it became, finally, a trib- 
ute to him, a kind of national 
monument. The Great Gatsby isn’t 
going to be a monument to any- 
thing except its own inadequacies 
and corporate hooha. This is the 
third movie to be made of Fitz- 
gerald’s novel, following the 1926 si- 
lent version (which Fitzgerald had 
hoped Von Stroheim would direct) 
and the creaky 1949 Alan Ladd ve- 
hicle, and one wonders why they 
bothered to make it at all. The 
plain gossip-column answer, of 
course, is that the project was origi- 
nally set up for Ali MacGraw— 
which, as an idea, is rather like Su- 
san Alexander singing opera in Citi- 
zen Kane—and at least we’ve been 
spared that. But Gatsby’s possi- 
bilities as a commercial proposition 
caught fire, and the whole enterprise 
has taken on the air of a lavish re- 
turn to Hollywood’s past. 

Gatsby was a natural for a 
splashy comeback—it is a period 
classic in a time of insatiable nostal- 
gia, it demands lush production val- 
ues, and it’s an obvious showcase 
for stars, not the least of whom is 
Fitzgerald himself. It may be that 
Fitzgerald’s appeal for the movies is 
the glamour that surrounds his life, 
the legend of Scott and Zelda (but 
why not just make Zelda?). The 
very hype that surrounded the 
movie has been nostalgic, what with 
all the fussing over who would play 
Daisy, the fashion magazines talking 
up the clothes, the commercial tie- 
ins (liquor, hairdressing salons, 
sportswear, and Teflon pans), and 
the gala premiere followed by din- 
ner at the Waldorf, where waiters in 
white tie served caviar, pheasant, 
and hot apple Charlotte on gold 
plate and the room was filled with a 
reported thirty thousand white roses. 
It's Hollywood in a time warp. 

It’s impossible to calculate how 
much effect all the hoopla had on 
the making of the movie, but it 
must have had some. Certainly the 
material is treated with all the high 
seriousness of an investment. The 
movie is so carefully, ponderously 
made that it scarcely has room to 
breathe. The camera closes in on 
some of Fitzgerald’s lines as if they 
were artifacts on display, like the 
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$500 Scholarship award to Katherine Duke, The Chapin School, New York, N.Y., Rosalie W. Byard, instructor. 


SCHOOLS 


Best Fiction—top five 


1. Sara Laschever—Kent School; Kent, Conn.; Judson 
Scruton, instructor. 2. Karin Gustafson—National Cathedral 
School; Wash., D.C.; Winston Emmons. 3. Nancy Davis— 
Palo Alto Senior High School; Palo Alto, Calif.; John H. 
Thompson. 4. Fran Hayden—Kent-Meridian High School; 
Kent, Wash.; Thomas Brush. 5. Susan Lieberman— 
Evanston Township High School; Evanston, Illinois; 


Curtis Crotty. 


Best Non-Fiction—top five 


1. Katherine Duke—The Chapin School; New York, 


N.Y.; Rosalie W. Byard, instructor. 2. Kristi 
Engel—High School Performing & Visual Arts; 
Houston, Texas; Shirley Wiley. 3. Alice Weil— 
Evanston Township High School; Evanston, IIL; 
John Reque. 4. Steven G. Crist—Trinity School; 
New York, N.Y.; Donald L. Hull. 5. Steven 
Shevick—Evanston Township High School; 
Evanston, Ill.; Curtis Crotty. 


Best Poetry—top five 


1. Greg Spears—Kent School; Kent, Conn.; Judson 
Scruton, instructor. 2. Noreen Norton—Kimberley 


School; Montclair, N.J.; Mrs. Hare. 3. Cynthia 
Williams—Interlochen Arts Academy, Interlochen, 
Mich.; Loretta Sharp. 4. Cynthia King—Wheaton 


High School; Wheaton, Ind.; Phyllis Rowe. 5. Beth 


Crawford—Hutchinson High School; Hutchinson, 
Kansas; D. D. Knauer. 


School Fiction—honorable mention 

David Copeland—Horace Mann School, Bronx, 
New York; Jim Sayre—Kent School, Kent, 
Connecticut; Katherine Duke—The Chapin 
School, New York, N.Y.; Melissa Smith— 
Kentucky Country Day School, Louisville, Ky.; 
Susan Lichtman—Westhill High School, 
Stamford, Conn. 


School Non-Fiction—honorable mention 
Sandy Housley—Gaithersburg High School, 
Gaithersburg, Md.; Nadia Ghent—Trinity 
School, New York, N.Y.; Nancy Rosenblatt— 
Orange High School, Pepper Pike, Ohio; 
Rebecca Witner—Rincon High School, Tucson, 
Arizona; Rosina Bateson—The Chapin School, 
New York, N.Y. 


School Poetry—honorable mention 

Claire Cartwright—Saint Mary’s Hall, San 
Antonio, Texas; Suzanne Katz—Evanston 
Township School, Evanston, Illinois; Tawny 
Shay—Bethel Park High School, Bethel Park, 
Pa.; Leslie Anderson—Gaithersburg High 
School, Gaithersburg, Md.; Joe Ungashick— 
Southwest High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
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COLLEGES 
Best Fiction—top five : 
1. Joy F. Moody—College of Notre Dame; Baltimore, Md.; — 
Sr. Mary Ellen, instructor. 2. Steven Monson—Black Hawk 
College; Moline, Ill.; Dorothy W. Beck. 3. Joyce 
Gemperlein—University of Pittsburgh; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. 
Robert A. Papinchak. 4. Lois Regina—University of 
Pittsburgh; Pittsburgh, Pa.; M. M. Culver. 5. Susan 
Yaruta—College of Notre Dame of Maryland; Baltimore, 
Md.; Sr. Ruth Miriam. 


Best Non-Fiction—top five 

1. Judith D. Anderson—University of Pittsburgh; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. Robert A. Papinchak. 
2. Connie Glessner—University of Pittsburgh; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; M. M. Culver. 3. Nicholas W. 

Kelsey—Regis College; Denver, Colorado; Rev. R. 
J. O’Sullivan. 4. James Helfers—Wheaton College; — 
Wheaton, Illinois; Helen Siml deVette. 5. Kay 
Bagby—Regis College; Denver, Colorado; Rev. R. 
J. O'Sullivan. 
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Best Poetry—top five 
1. Susan Yaruta—College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland; Baltimore, Md.; Sr. Maura, instructor. — 
2. Stephanie A. Kalinich—College of Notre Dame 
of Maryland; Baltimore, Md.; Sr. Maura. 3. Ralph — 
Culver—University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
M. M. Culver. 4. Jane Warth—College of Notre 
Dame of Maryland; Baltimore, Md.; Sr. Maura. 
5. Margaret A. Kennedy—College of Notre 
Dame of Maryland; Baltimore, Md.; 
Sr. Mary Ellen. 


College Fiction—honorable mention 
Jason J. Matthews—Trinity College, Hartford, 
Ct.; Kevin Brode—Indiana University of Pa., 
Indiana, Pa.; Harold Griffin—Benedictine 
College, Atchison, Kansas; Scott Dedman— 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.; 
Ginny Hyde—Eastern Oregon State College, 
LaGrande, Oregon. 


College Non-Fiction—honorable mention 
Marius Aras Dambrava—Regis College, 
Denver, Colorado; Thomas J. Cwynar— 
Muskegon Community College, Muskegon, 
Michigan; John Carles—University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Kent Junge—Academy of the 
New Church College, Bryn Athyn, Pa.; David 
Terrazas—Palomar Junior College, San Marcos, 
California. 


College Poetry—honorable mention 
John David Howard—Trinity College, 
Simsbury, Conn.; John Bush—Eastern Oregon 
State College, LaGrande, Oregon; Katherine 
Woodworth—Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.; 
Martha McSweeney—Mass. College of Art, 
Boston, Mass.; Gerald McCandless—Wenatchee 
Valley College, Wenatchee, Washington. 
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lovingly photographed Rolls-Royce 
or the hairbrushes made of gold. 
Practically everything goes wrong 
with The Great Gatsby and this slow 
pace is the cause of most of it. The 
movie takes a prose dream in jazz 
tempo and simply changes the sig- 
nature, holding onto the notes until 
they've been drained of life. And 
the static approach is even carried 
over to the party scenes, where ac- 
tors are grouped around a fountain 
and put through some Charleston 
paces as if they were posing for cov- 
ers. Probably nowhere does the 
movie fail its audience so much as 
in these party scenes and it’s not 
just a matter of translating prose to 
film. Those Gatsby parties where 
“men and girls came and went like 
moths” are not only what everybody 
remembers about the book, they’re 
what the advance publicity has 
psyched the audience up to see and 
they lie at the very center of the 
movie’s appeal to us now. They’re 
the showpieces, the heady moments 
when all the cars and flowers and 
clothes should come together in a 
movie metaphor of the Jazz Age, a 
long stylish look at people being 
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rich together. The Great Gatsby is 
being presented as a nostalgia pic- 
ture but we’re too far removed from 
its time to feel nostalgic over specif- 
ics. What the audience looks back 
on is a vanished attitude toward 
money and style, a euphoric, even 
innocent, sense of plenty. But the 
parties in director Jack Clayton’s 
Gatsby don’t look like very much 
fun, even less the crystallization of 
an age. He shoots from a distance 
or from the feet—in this case, a 
stomping thick-legged girl with 
stockings rolled up on her thighs— 
and we wonder what we’re sup- 
posed to be responding to. The 
movie gives us visual hangovers 
while the party’s still in stride. It’s 
not that the scenes have built-in so- 
cial commentary: they miss the 
book’s social nuances, the mingling 
of “Broadway” and society, and 
never show us why Daisy doesn’t 
have a good time. They’re just bad 
parties, stagey and plodding, as 
though the movie were listening to a 
different band. 

Gatsby is a curious case of adap- 
tation because it is almost reli- 
giously faithful to its source mate- 


rial and yet not like it at all. The 
effect is unsettling, as if some of the 
famous lines were being spoken in 
another movie and simply grafted 
onto the sound track. Francis Ford 
Coppola’s screenplay displays an 
enormous respect for Fitzgerald’s 
prose—whole sections are lifted 
directly to a voice-over—but the 
movie is often at its worst when it is 
most faithful. Touches that make 
Fitzgerald seem such a “visual” 
writer in prose look silly in hard 
photography because they were 
never meant to be actualized. We 
accept and delight in the book’s im- 
age of a “greenhouse” sent by 
Gatsby for Nick’s tea, but when the 
servants actually carry vase after 
vase into the room the scene be- 
comes an elaborate joke (the movie 
then adds a shining silver tea ser- 
vice to make the whole thing look 
preposterous). How can anyone say 
such lines as, “I love New York on 
summer afternoons when everyone’s 
away. There’s something very sen- 
suous about it—overripe, as if all 
sorts of funny fruits were going to 
fall into your hands”? Or, for that 
matter, “old sport”? Occasionally 
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“Be a China pundit. In 6 hours.” 


Now you can take Harvard’s 
Alumni Seminar on China. At 
home. In six hours. On audio- 
cassettes. 


John K. Fairbank: China Talks 
is the first in a distinguished series 
of seminars on tape from Harvard. 
Listening to them is like taking 
courses in Cambridge. 

This one was recorded live last 
summer when Professor Fairbank, 
this country’s foremost authority 
on China, lectured at Harvard’s 
Alumni College. Ross Terrill, 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author on 
China, says of it: These audiocas- 
settes give us a superb overview 
of Chinese civilization and the role 
of China in our times.” You can 
listen to John K. Fairbank: China 
Talks in your own home and 
become a China pundit in just 
six hours. 
y "H “Punditry,” 
explains Fairbank, 
“is not soothsaying 
and is not exactly 
scholarship. It's 
something in 
between.” 

To achieve punditry yourself, 
just listen to this series of free- 
wheeling, informal lectures and 
discussions in which Fairbank 
covers China from Confucius to 
Chairman Mao. His comments are 
always illuminating and often 
amusing. 





On foot-binding: “The feet 
had become erotic objects... an 
example of Chinese inventiveness.” 

On the present American 
attitude toward the Chinese: 
“Our national admiration for the 
Chinese today.. .is a sort of relief 
from our own degeneracy.” 

John K. Fairbank: China Talks 
is virtually a liberal education in 
Chinese culture, history, and pol- 
itics. It will be a valuable part of 
your library for many years to 
come. The six cassettes are pack- 
aged in an attractive binder com- 
plete with notes, a bibliography, 
and a study guide, all produced 
by Harvard University Press in 
conjunction with Mass Commu- 
nications, Inc. 

1. The Confucian Social Order. 
The effect of the Confucian 
doctrine on Chinese history, revo- 
lutionary leaders, and today’s 
political philosophy. 

2. China and the Barbarians. 
The background and history of 
China’s relationship with the West. 

3. Traders, Missionaries, and 
Diplomats. The American relation- 


ship with China and how it evolved. 


4. The Revolutionary Process. 
From 1850-1950, the factors which 
culminated in revolution. 

5. After the Takeover. The 
reconstruction of China under 
the People’s Republic. From the 
Great Leap through the Cultural 
Revolution. Ideas for anew 


response toward China. 

6. A Perspective on Ourselves. 
Concluding comments on Ameri- 
can policy vis-a-vis the Far East. 
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_ the movie misses entirely: the fa- 


mous scene where Gatsby shows 
Daisy his handmade shirts, as poi- 


gnant and touched with doom as 
= any scene in the novel, is played 


here for laughs. 
Probably none of this would mat- 


= ter if the movie showed some grasp 
= of the spirit of Fitzgerald’s novel, its 


lyrical edginess. Lines in the book 
that take their resonance from being 
thrown away, discarded as casually 
as a comment on the weather, are 
held so long they seem all puffed 
up with their own romanticism. 
Clayton’s Gatsby is about money, 
but its spirit seems more Edwardian 
than Jazz Age: the movie is all soft 
gold and pastels, with the lazy opu- 
lence of a prewar summer after- 
noon. Nothing is hard-edged and 
nothing is exhilarating. You get the 


_ feeling jazz would be disruptive. 


The terrible irony of all this mis- 
placed fidelity to the original—where 
the words are kept but the sense is 
wrong—is that it prevents the movie 
from doing much in its own right. 
The things we treasure in old film 
adaptations often have nothing to 
do with the material itself—the 
directorial flourishes, the perfor- 
mances, bits of movie life. George 
Stevens’ A Place in the Sun isn’t 


= anybody’s idea of An American 


Tragedy but its close-up sequences 
of Elizabeth Taylor and Montgom- 
ery Clift are as memorable as any- 
thing in American movies. And Da- 
vid Copperfield may not be great 
(even nostalgia can’t make Freddie 
Bartholomew sufferable), but would 
we want to be without W. C. 


= Fields’s Micawber? Or Edna May 


Oliver’s Betsy Trotwood? There is 
nothing even comparable to these in 
The Great Gatsby, nothing to savor 
and take home with us. 

From a purely commercial view, 


_ a Gatsby that focused on period and 


a powerful screen love story would 
have been more satisfying than this 
dim realization of a book. But the 
characters just recite passages 
against an enormous display of pe- 
riod hardware. The love story lacks 
the chemistry that can take a movie 
beyond a bad script or bad direc- 
tion—when were happy merely to 
watch the people. Mia Farrow, 
whose Daisy is odd, fey, and six 
inches off the ground, looks as if 
she’s waiting to leave the set and go 
home, so Robert Redford doesn’t 
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have much to spark against. (The 
Farrow-Redford affair isn’t even up 
to that of Streisand-Redford in The 
Way We Were, a film of at least 
humble pleasures.) The lovers here 
seem to be talking to other people. 
And after all those close-ups of 
cigarettes being stubbed out and 
birds (just twirping on the lawn, 
meaning something, apparently), 
and Gatsby holding out his hand to 


the green light, and the plot-device 
Wilsons extended into melodrama, 
perhaps we’re all too enervated to 
care. The Great Gatsby is pretty to 
look at, Sam Waterson is fine, the 
clothes (by Theoni V. Aldredge) are 
wonderful, and Howard Da Silva 
(as Wolfsheim) has a superb few 
minutes, but all the rest seems to 
have got lost somewhere at the 


party. 








THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 


by Edward Weeks 


THE DIVINERS 
by Margaret Laurence 
Knopf, $7.95 


I admire the novels of Margaret 
Laurence and not only because 
there is usually an able fisherman 
present. I admire her because of her 
affinity with the river life and the 
dusty prairie towns of her native 
Canada, because of her skill in 
characterizing those who defy pov- 
erty, and, in this strong new book, 
because of her superbly drawn 
young heroine, Morag Gunn, whose 
ambition to be independent and a 
writer dominates the story. 

Morag’s parents are wiped out by 
infantile paralysis in the late 1920s 
when she is five and there is little 
left when the mortgage and funeral 
are paid off. The girl is taken in by 
Christie Logan, her father’s buddy 
in World War I, and his fat wife 
“Prin” (short for Princess). Christie, 
who has Mark Twain’s profanity, is 
the garbage man in Manawaka; the 
town gave him the job in pity for 
his shell shock. He collects what he 
wants from the dump, politely 
called The Nuisance Grounds, and 
cares not a damn that he reeks of 
the place and is looked down on by 
his neighbors. Manawaka was set- 
tled by Scots, descendants of those 
driven from Sutherland when the 
lairds enclosed the land, but the 
community long since has been stra- 
tified, and those who live on Hill 
Street, where Christie dwells, are 
the failures, on a level with the In- 
dian half-breeds. In his cups 
Christie recalls the olden days when 
the clans were broken up and Piper 
Gunn, playing the battle music on 


his bagpipe, led the lost souls 
aboard ship bound for the New 
World, the first legend to fire the 
girl’s imagination. 

Morag is tall for her age and 
when she appears in Prin’s made- 
over garments, she is the butt of the 
school. In order not to be noticed, 
she sits in the back row beside the 
dark lanky “Skinner” Tonnerre, half 
Indian and half French, and a rebel 
who appeals to her. Morag’s evolu- 
tion is fascinating: her hunger for 
words and for books, her embarrass- 
ment at her ignorance, the help she 
gets from Miss Melrose, her English 
teacher, and finally her news stories 
for the local paper, such as the re- 
port on the flash fire which burns to 
death Skinner’s sister and her two 
children, give her confidence and 
the cash to go to the college at 
Winnipeg. Once there, after her in- 
fatuation with Brooke Skelton, her 
professor and husband-to-be, she 
begins to write. 

In this stumbling, painful, per- 
sistent course Morag acquires her 
self-possession. The temper of her 
mind and her honesty win her 
friends along the way, a rowdy lot, 
only one of whom, the warmhearted 
Mrs. Gerson, reminds her of the 
mother she might have had. It is in 
the cards, after her prairie girlhood, 
that she must do her writing in the 
open, away from the prim and stul- 
tifying academic life of Toronto, 
where Skelton took a new position 
when they were married. And it is 
just as inevitable that her daughter 
Pique, who is illegitimate, will turn 
out to be as independent as her 
mother. 

Morag is forty-seven when she 


begins to tell this story: she has 
published five novels, and her lover 
is dead. As she sorts through her 
memories and worries about her 
daughter, she seems to me an in- 
tegrated and original being. 





GETTYSBURG: The Final Fury 
by Bruce Catton 
Doubleday, $8.95 


As Mr. Catton says in this lucid, 
exciting book, “The armies fought 
at Gettysburg because the roads led 
them there” on July 1, 1863. The 
Northern army was the first to ar- 
rive and had the luck and tenacity 
to grab the high points, Culp’s Hill, 
Cemetery Ridge, and eventually, 
Big and Little Round Top. But 
General Robert E. Lee was the ag- 
gressor, fresh from his dazzling suc- 
cess at Chancellorsville where he and 
Stonewall Jackson had routed Gen- 
eral Hooker at odds of 1 to 2. 
(Costly, for Jackson had been 
killed.) Now Lee had boldly in- 
vaded Pennsylvania to ease the 
strain on Virginia, to feed his cocky 
army on the rich farmlands, to 
worry Lincoln—and to maneuver for 
a second defeat of Joe Hooker 
which might keep the North off-bal- 
ance for another year. He did not 
know that Hooker had been re- 
placed by Major General George 
Gordon Meade, a stubborn fighter 
and unafraid. 

For once, as Catton emphasizes, 
Lee was overconfident and impre- 
cise. Everything was spring lamb 
and gravy at the outset: he made a 
swift getaway; the Union Army, he 
believed, was still south of the Poto- 
mac, and Lee soon had his soldiers 
grazing in a forty-five-mile arc while 
he waited for his victim to arrive. 
What worried him was the silence 
of the flamboyant “Jeb” Stuart. 
Stuart’s orders, which cannot have 
been firm, were to place his cavalry 
corps as an intelligence screen be- 
tween Lee’s right and the approach- 
ing Federals—and plunder along the 
way. But the bluecoats got ahead 
of Stuart to the upper crossings of 
the Potomac; he never saw them 
and in his ignorance went gallivant- 
ing east and north burning bridges, 
scaring the natives—and for a cru- 
cial week out of touch with his 
C.O.! He wound up in Carlisle, a 
long, long ride from where the fir- 
ing had begun at Gettysburg. 
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“Brilliant, provocative... 


a biography that no one 
interested in the man or 
his times should miss.” 


—Washington Post Book World 
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most intellectual President with heart as well 
as head... . Mrs. Brodie’s is the best-rounded 
single-volume biography I have yet read.” 
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“An extraordinary human drama told with 
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ful women. The author of Rogue 
Male has never created a bolder, 
more delightful hero than this 
breathless innocent — half-Eng- 
lish, half-Spanish—with a knack 
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and gets around with crutches. 








Having lost Jackson and mislaid 
Stuart, Lee was unwilling to accept 
Lieutenant General Longstreet’s 
proposal, at the end of the first in- 
decisive day, that instead of pound- 
ing the heights, they circle around 
the Union’s left flank and strike at 
Meade’s rear. It was what Meade 
himself dreaded, but without cav- 
alry Lee was “blind,” and had to 
gamble on the infighting. 

Catton’s narrative, with the con- 
temporary drawings and photo- 
graphs, stirs one’s sympathies: the 
sway of assault and repulse is illu- 
minated by such individuals as 
young Colonel Strong Vincent, com- 
mander of a brigade of Union in- 
fantry, who remarked that there 
could be a worse fate than to die 
here with the flag overhead—and 
lived up to his words in the desper- 
ate defense of Little Round Top. 
The mistakes stand clear, as when 
General Sickles, the Union “goat,” 
contrary to orders, descended to 
form a salient on the flat, and when 
clobbered, exposed the entire left 
flank in his flight. It was the quick- 
thinking G. K. Warren, the best of 
Meade’s aides, who averted this 
near-disaster. 

Meade was confident that, having 
failed on the flanks, Lee would at- 
tack his center, and he was right. 
Pickett’s charge was the final fury— 
and what a sight! A solid mile of 
15,000 men ... slashed red flags 
overhead, sunlight glinting off pol- 
ished musket barrels—the flower of 
Lee’s army coming forward .. . 
with parade-ground formality. The 
infantry slugged it out and the dark 
blues had the high ground and were 
defending home soil. When the bro- 
ken fragments of Pickett’s division 
drifted back down the slope, the 
fate of the Confederacy, already 
ruptured by Grant at Vicksburg, 
was sealed. As Catton well says, it 
was good for us that such unsur- 
passing courage should have been 
memorialized that autumn, after the 
bodies were buried, in Lincoln’s 
compassionate words. 





SPEAK FOR YOURSELF, JOHN 
by George Stevens 
Viking, $5.95 


John Mason Brown was a man of 
many gifts: he was an eloquent 
speaker and a penetrating critic, he 
was gregarious and heartily dedi- 


cated to this country which he tra- 
versed as eagerly as a missionary, 
year in, year out. Perhaps his great- 
est gift was for friendship: he loved 
people and he charmed them by his 
wit and thoughtfulness. How to cap- 
ture these iridescent qualities is a 
problem for any biographer. For 
those who heard Brown lecture— 
their number must be astronomi- 
cal—and for his intimates, this book 
will hold the echoes of a gay, irre- 
sistible spirit. 

A loquacious Kentuckian (“What! 
A Brown paid for talking?” his aunt 
Mary exclaimed on hearing that 
John was paid to lecture), John was 
Stagestruck from the age of eight 
and it was his good fortune that, at 
Harvard, Professor George Pierce 
Baker dissuaded him from trying to 
act and primed him to be a dra- 
matic critic. A traveling fellowship 
and money from his ever-ready 
aunt gave him time to study the 
European theater. He and his close 
friend, Donald Oenslager, with in- 
satiable eagerness saw every play— 
and opera—worth seeing from 
Scandinavia to Rome. This dates 
the beginning of John’s friendship 
with G. B. Shaw, his meeting in 
Paris with Copeau, and was the 
foundation of his career as a critic. 

John’s earlier books, mostly col- 
lections of his reviews, do not reheat 
the imagination, though the good 
lines still sparkle: “Tallulah Bank- 
head barged down the Nile last 
night as Cleopatra—and sank”; of 
Katharine Hepburn in As You Like 
It: “I cannot help feeling that she 
mistakes the Forest of Arden for the 
Bryn Mawr campus”; John “Gun- 
ther isn’t a name-dropper; he’s just 
a name-inhaler.” And he never hesi- 
tated to make a minority report, as 
he did in his disparagement of Abe 
Lincoln of Illinois and of T. S. 
Eliot’s stilted plays. 

In his lectures he was peerless, 
but this book does not retrieve his 
magnetic quality, nor his exhaustion 
after weeks of one-night stands. 

What released him from journal- 
ism was his unique assignment in 
the Navy from 1943 to 1944, broad- 
casting through the intercom of the 
flagship his impressions of the in- 
vasion of Sicily and then of Omaha 
Beach. Many a Watchful Night, in 
John’s words, “the story of the emo- 
tions of war,’ was for me his best 
book, and it was followed by 


Through These Men, an emotional 
evaluation of political leadership. 
The great pity is that John’s 
strength was so dispersed when he 
began the laborious biography of 
Robert Sherwood, which became an 
albatross. This is a sad passage, one 
to be offset by his glowing letters to 
Cabot Lodge and Edith Hamilton. 

The New York theatrical world is 
incurably sentimental, and when ac- 
tors and critics start paying tribute, 
there is no stopping. The dinner 
they planned in honor of Shaw’s 
ninetieth birthday would have killed 
the old gentleman had he been 
present and it is a wonder the cele- 
bration at the Players Club in honor 
of John did not kill him. Just to 
read the list of those who extolled is 
exhausting, let alone having to lis- 
ten to their plaudits. John caught 
some of this contagion in his latter 
years as he reached out for his 
friends. 





LOCKED ROOMS AND OPEN Doors 
by Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, $7.95 


Anne Lindbergh’s Diary, of which 
this is the third volume, claims the 
reader with its vivid impressions, 
the portrait of her husband Charles, 
and her honest reaction to the in- 
ward pressure of her experience. 

She begins in the winter of 1933 
as she asks herself: “What has hap- 
pened to the straight pole inside of 
me that was me? I want to feel it 
sticking up into my chest hard and 
bristling. I am like a sack that’s all 
fallen together. Where is that pole?” 
She was to find the pole again as 
the radio operator for her husband 
on a daring survey of weather con- 
ditions and possible landing sites for 
air service between Europe and 
America. They flew in the red Lock- 
heed Sirius—it looks so fragile— 
which had been reconditioned after 
turning over in the Yangtze River. 
They left behind them reminders of 
their lost child, and were assured 
that their second son Jon was in 
safe hands. Throughout the five and 
a half months of hard flying, much 
of it in foggy, winter weather, 
Charles was pilot, navigator, and 
mechanic; during the more dan- 
gerous runs in the Arctic, Anne was 
in—and often out of—touch with 
their shepherd, the Pan American 
ship Jelling, to which they some- 
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—Theodore Levitt, Business Week 
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Anew collection of poems 
by the winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize and the National 
Book Award for Poetry. 


Alan Dugan 
Poems 4 


Stanley Kunitz says: 

“Alan Dugan’s poetry, from the be- 
ginning, has had bite and style... 
His new poems are spare, quirky, 
fierce, unconcessive, grudging, 
loving, and terribly real.” 

$6.50 at all bookstores. Also avail- 
able in paperback at $2.95. 
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“The best biography 


IP >x 


a Of Casals. 


“Sets down the deeper truth about 
Casals, man and musician. ... Very 
special among the books of the 
growing Casals literature.” 

—Joseph Wechsberg, 
Chicago Tribune Book World 












“Surpasses, in thoroughness, detail 
and accuracy, any other book about 
the late world-renowned cellist... . 
Entrancing.” 






—Publishers Weekly 











“Fabulous — tours, personalities, 
anecdotes, quips, the glamour and 
romance of times past, a detailed 
musical history.” 








—The Kirkus Reviews 









“A fascinating and moving book.” 
—The New York Times Book Review 
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Wheaton, IL 60187 


QUEST BOOKS 








times repaired for a hot meal and 
bath. Throughout the long voyage 
they were to live with strangers, so 
often, “in those small places [where] 
you drop right into the heart of 
their life.” 

The natives of Greenland and 
Iceland respected their privacy, as 
did the polar bears and musk ox 
they spotted on the ice; not until 
they reached Copenhagen were 
there hurt feelings because of 
Charles’s refusal to appear at a 
public reception. Anne’s confidence 
in him was never shaken, though 
there were times when she nudged 
him to reassure him and he would 
not smile back. Charles was partic- 
ularly irritated one midnight when 
they were sleeping in the plane and 
were awakened by a messenger 
from the shore with a telegram of 
welcome from “the Portuguese Bap- 
tist Convention in Lisbon.” In Swe- 
den on a visit to his forebears’ 
homestead, the car they were riding 
in bowled over a boy and smashed 
his bicycle. Charles bought him a 
new one. 

Not since Saint-Exupéry’s Wind, 
Sand and Stars has anyone caught 
so well the excitement and trepida- 
tion of pioneer flight. It was fog 
which Anne loathed, and in their 
winter over Europe when fog was so 
often “right down to the ground,” 
she vacillated between her trust in 
Charles and a kind of uncontrol- 
lable physical terror, exaggerated by 
imagination. Like most diarists she 


is better in action than in repining. 
ES SEE T SE 


Lire & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 
Benjamin DeMott, professor of English 
at Amherst College, is the author of Su- 
pergrow and Surviving the Seventies. 


John Kenneth Galbraith’s most recent 
book is Economics and the Public Pur- 
pose. 


Joseph Kanon, Edward Weeks, and 
Phoebe Adams contribute regularly to 
these pages. 





POETS IN THIS ISSUE 

Robert Penn Warren (page 72), Pulitzer 
prizewinner in fiction and poetry, will 
have a new book of poems published in 
the fall. 


Maxine Kumin (page 93) was awarded 
the 1973 Pulitzer prize for her volume 
of poetry, Up Country. 





A Fou; Point P;ogram 
To Stop Pollution. 













The Air Pollution Point. The Water Pollution Point. 


Don’t close your eyes to that smoking smoke- Some factories and sewage plants pollute 
stack. Point it out to someone who can do rivers. Some of them will stop if enough 
something about it. people point it out. 





The Litter Point. The Burning Garbage Point. 
Someone just tossed a can on the ground. Use You know that burning dump you pass every 
this point to point it out to him. Maybe next morning. Pointing it out to someone is as 
time he’ll toss it in a litter basket. easy as writing a letter. 


People start pollution. People can stop it. 


Keep America Beautiful 


99 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10016 
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National 
Book Award 
Winners 


ARTS & LETTERS 
PAULINE KAEL 
Deeper into Movies 
Atlantic/ Little, Brown 


BIOGRAPHY 


DOUGLAS DAY 
Malcolm Lowry: A Biography 
Oxford University Press 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


ELEANOR CAMERON 
The Court of the 
Stone Children 

E. P. Dutton 


CONTEMPORARY 
AFFAIRS 

MURRAY KEMPTON 

The Briar Patch: 

The People of the State of 
New York v. Lumumba 
Shakur Et Al. 

E. P. Dutton 


FICTION 

THOMAS PYNCHON 
Gravity’s Rainbow 

Viking 

ISAAC BASHEVIS SINGER 
A Crown of Feathers 

and Other Stories 

Farrar, Straus & Giroux 


HISTORY 

JOHN CLIVE 
Macaulay: The Shaping 
of the Historian 

Alfred A. Knopf 


PHILOSOPHY & 
RELIGION 


MAURICE NATANSON 
Edmund Husserl: 

Philosopher of Infinite Tasks 
Northwestern University Press 


POETRY 


ALLEN GINSBERG 

The Fall of America: Poems 
of These States, 1965-1971 
City Lights 


ADRIENNE RICH 
Diving into the Wreck: 
Poems, 1971-1972 
Norton 


THE SCIENCES 


S. E. LURIA 

Life: 

The Unfinished Experiment 
Scribner's 


TRANSLATION 


KAREN BRAZELL 
The Confessions of Lady Nijø 
Anchor/ Doubleday 


HELEN R. LANE 
Alternating Current by 
Octavio Paz 

Richard Seaver/ Viking 


JACKSON MATHEWS 
Monsieur Teste by 

Paul Valéry 

Princeton University Press 





The National Book Committee, a non-profit membership corporation, 
administers the Book Awards Programs on behalf of four donor organiza- 
tions: the American Booksellers Association, the Association of American 
Publishers, the Children’s Book Council, and the National Association of 


College Stores. 








SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 
by Phoebe Adams 


EMPEROR OF CHINA: Self-Portrait of 
K’ang-hsi by Jonathan D. Spence. 
Knopf, $7.95. By fitting together 
pieces from the mass of personal 
documents which the Manchu 
K’ang-hsi (1654-1722), most unusu- 
ally for a Chinese ruler, left scat- 
tered behind him, Mr. Spence has 
constructed an intellectual portrait 
of a thoroughly interesting man. 
K’ang-hsi emerges as predictably 
tough, wily, and ruthless—but also 
as bluntly humorous, appreciative of 
good servants, childishly proud of 
his skill in the hunting field, candid 
about his mistakes, infinitely curi- 
ous, addicted to practical experi- 
ment, flustered by his misbehaving 
sons, alarmed about the succession, 
and worried about his health. Most 
of these concerns are not in them- 
selves remarkable; what fascinates is 
their operation in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of K’ang-hsi, who had 
to be simultaneously a remote semi- 
divinity and the practical adminis- 
trator of an enormous and dis- 
orderly country. 





GATHER TOGETHER IN My NAME by 
Maya Angelou. Random House, 
$5.95. In the second volume of her 
excellently written autobiography, 
Ms. Angelou describes the confusion 
and disillusionment that struck the 
Black community when all the eco- 
nomic progress achieved during 
World War II evaporated into 
peacetime air. The astonishing ad- 
ventures are her own, but her bewil- 
dered bouncings from unpleasant 
pillar to illegal post stand for the 
troubles of a whole generation. 





PAINE by David Freeman Hawke. 
Harper & Row, $15.00. Tom Paine, 
the great pamphleteer of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, member of the 
Convention in France, gadfly, jail- 
bird, and inventor of iron bridges in 
England, self-styled citizen of the 
world, was a man who attracted 
much admiration in his lifetime, 
and much hatred, and deserved 
both. Dr. Hawke has given him a 
suitably lively biography. Illustra- 
tions, notes, index, bibliography. 


THE Erruscans by Werner Keller. 
Knopf, $10.00. The author has as- 
sembled a mass of information 
(some of it only recently unearthed 
by archaeologists) on the Etruscans 
and from it argues, enthusiastically 
and on the whole persuasively, that 
this long-ignored people taught 
Rome all her good qualities. Rome’s 
vices, he claims, were of her own in- 
vention. Maps, illustrations, useful 
appendixes. Translated by Alexan- 
der and Elizabeth Henderson. 





STONES, Bones & SKIN: Essays in 
Ritual & Shamanic Art. artscanada, 
$5.00. The thirtieth-anniversary is- 
sue of this lively magazine contains 
sixteen essays, by a variety of ex- 
perts, on shamanic practices and ar- 
tifacts in areas far beyond Canada 
itself. The text is uniformly valuable 
and the illustrations are, as they 
should be, magical. 








DYING IN THE SuN by Donn Pearce. 
Charterhouse, $6.95. Mr. Pearce’s 
vivid, angry report on the miseries 
of old people in Florida is truly 
moving but, in its implied attack on 
the state, unfair. Physical disability, 
inadequate pensions, and neglectful 
children are the real villains—and 
they operate with no regard for ge- 


ography. 








Lorp Byron: Accounts Rendered 
by Doris Langley Moore. Harper & 
Row, $17.50. Byron may have 
thrown away money, good luck, and 
old clothes, but neither he nor any- 
one connected with him ever threw 
away a scrap of paper with any sort 
of writing on it. Bills, legal docu- 
ments, reports from agents, begging 
letters, business letters, account 
books—they have survived, and Ms. 
Moore, a superb literary detective, 
has sorted through a mountain of 
these unappetizing documents. The 
information she has extracted from 
them is anything but unappetizing, 
providing a wealth of informative 
detail, disentangling puzzles, and 
generally hustling the reader from 
one surprise to the next. Illustra- 
tions, appendixes, index. 





Cows, Pics—Wars & WITCHES: 
The Riddles of Culture by Marvin 
Harris. Random House, $7.95. The 
author, a somewhat unorthodox an- 
thropologist, has examined a num- 
ber of those cultural habits (cow 


worship, pig detestation, witch in- 
cineration) which, while looking 
very odd to outsiders, are justified 
as religious duty by the prac- 
titioners. In each case, he has dis- 
covered practical reasons for the 
conduct in question. The discus- 
sion, despite the author’s mild ad- 
diction to jargon, is interesting. 
Mr. Harris concludes that our own 
society would benefit by a similar 
examination of obscure purposes, an 
idea easier to accept than to imple- 
ment. 





ROCKSPRING by R. G. Vliet. Viking, 
$5.95. In this short novel, a plati- 
num-blonde girl of fourteen (the 
fair princess) is kidnapped by two 
Mexican bandits and one Indian 
(the wicked ogre) and ultimately 
rescued by the youngest bandit 
(Prince Charming in disguise). 
There is an unsuitable amount of 
sexual brutality in this fairy tale 
and it has an unthinkable ending, 
but fairy tale it is, regardless, be- 
cause the heroine, supposedly a 
farmer’s illiterate daughter some- 
where on the Texas frontier, is 90 
percent wax doll dream. 





LITERARY DUBLIN by Herbert A. 
Kenny. Taplinger, $12.00. Since his 
history of writing and writers begins 
in the tenth century and ends last 
week, Mr. Kenny has a great deal 
of ground to cover. He does it in a 
brisk, factual, comprehensive way, 
with great knowledge, quiet humor, 
and a firm control of both people 
and history. Illustrated by Charles 
Carroll. Index and bibliography. 





THE COLORS OF INK by Sherman E. 
Lee. The Asia Society and New 
York Graphic Society, $18.50. Mr. 
Lee gives a clear, enlightening ex- 
planation of the purpose and tech- 
nique of Chinese ink painting. The 
illustrations—paintings and related 
ceramics from the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art—are a delight. 





Excerpts from the following recently 
published books have appeared in 
The Atlantic: 

AMERICAN FRIED: Adventures of a 
Happy Eater by Calvin Trillin. 
Doubleday, $6.95. 

How True by Thomas Griffith. At- 
lantic—Little, Brown, $6.95. 
DesTINy’s DARLINGS by Martin 
Ralbovsky. Hawthorn, $7.95. 








IMOGEN! 













Imogen Cunningham 
Photographs 1910-1973 
Introduction by Margery Mann 
Paper $7.95, cloth $15.00 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON PRESS 








TOLSTOY 


The Making of a Novelist 
by Edward Crankshaw 


“One of the most complete portraits 
of Tolstoy ever published. A book that 
matches its subject in size, detail, 
and scope.” — Literary Guild Bulletin 


85 black-and-white illustrations, 10 in color 
A STUDIO BOOK $16.95 


VIKING 625 Madison Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10022 


ITERS 


IN PRISON! 


ANERE are 32| 
WRITERS iN PRISON 
iN 33 COUNTRIES. 





PEN assists THESE WRITERS 
AND THEIR FAMILIES . 


Won't You HELP PEN? 


FROM THE CHARTER of PEN. INTERNATIONAL : 
"MEMBERS PLEDGE THENSELVE S 
To OPPOSE ANY FORN) of SUPPRESSION 
„ OF FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 
% é IN THE COUNTRY AND COMMUNITY 
Ay A O ULIA 
P ON american center 
\ 156 FIRTH AVEWE~ NYC 10010 


KAK EXEMPT 
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SELL IT THROUGH ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 


It's inexpensive, it's responsive. 


: What does it cost? 

: For one time -$1 per word (10 word minimum) 
For six times — 90¢ per word 
For twelve times — 80¢ per word 


: Whatis the circulation? 
More than 325,000 households, estimated total readership of 11/2 million. 


: What are the minimum number of words acceptable? 
: Ten (including reply address). 


: What are the maximum number of words acceptable? 
Whatever it takes to fill up a column. 


: Where will my ad appear on the page? 
: Under the appropriate heading. See following pages. 


When is the deadline for copy? 
15th of the second month prior to the issue. 
(Example: June copy due April 15.) 


: What do I do now? 
: Fill in coupon below. Enclose check. Send to Atlantic. 
Ad will appear as directed (subject to approval of copy.) 


Q 
A: 
Q 
A 
Q 
A: 
Q 
A 
Q: 
A: 
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THE ATLANTIC 

CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 

8 ARLINGTON STREET 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02116 10-word minimum. 


$1.00 per word 1-time rate. 
WORDS @ .90 per word 6-time rate. 
.80 per word 12-time rate. 


HERE’S MY AD. I ENCLOSE $ FOR 








PLEASE RUN IT IN THE MONTH (S) OF 





CATEGORY OR SUGGESTED HEADING 

































































COPY: 

REPLY ADDRESS 

YOUR NAME 

ADDRESS TELEPHONE 22" eas oe 
CITY STATE ZIP 








Post Office Box number counts as two words. No charge for Zip Code. We do not accept ATLANTIC box 
numbers at this time. Adjustments on word count will be made if necessary. 











ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 





LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOKS 


PERIODICALS 





BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 





BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001. 


EDITING, REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING manu- 
scripts. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasadena, 
Ca. 91105. 


POETRY WANTED—possible inclusion in coopera- 
tive volume. Enclose stamped envelope. PALOMAR 
PUBLISHING CO., Box 4444A, Whittier, Ca. 90607. 





WRITERS: ‘“UNSALABLE” MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 





RESEARCH AND WRITING—academic, literary, 
and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. Con- 
fidential. Expert team! RC RESEARCH, Box 138-A, 
Dayton, Washington 99328. 


AUTHORS. If your manuscript should be shared 
with others, it deserves professional publication. 
Send your manuscript for prompt review and 
terms, or ask for our free Authors’ Guide to Publi- 
cation. Dorrance & Company ‘“‘Book Publishers 
Since 1920" Dept AT 1617 J.F. Kennedy Boule- 
vard, Philadelphia, PA 19103. 


Alcoholics Anonymous: An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy, 1935-Sept. 1972. 63 pages, over 150 entries. 
$2.50. Julianne P. Faidley, Public Library of Cin- 
cinnati & Hamilton County, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 





Poetry Contest—$1,300 Prizes. Send stamped self- 
addressed envelope for information: POETS OF 
AMERICA, SAUSALITO, CA 94965. 





WIN $50+ WRITING! Stamped envelope brings 
details. GLASSER, 241T DAHILL, BROOKLYN 
11218. 





Advertise in Gleanings Magazine. Only 15¢ a 
word. Box 663AM, Seaside, Calif. 93955. 


POETS, “HANG YOURSELF!" Your favorite poem 
colorfully hand-scripted in beautiful Old English. 
Ready to frame. Just 10¢ per word. Garretson 
Graphics, Box 3032-B, York PA 17402. 





BOOKS 


BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS, 175 pp., new illustrated 
Guidebook. $2.95. Literary Sketches, Box 711, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 23185. 





25% OFF MOST NEW IN-PRINT BOOKS. Book- 
quick, B-1, Roseland, NJ 07068. 





BOOKS SUPPLIED—Select Out-of-Print, Used, 
Fine, Scarce, Interesting. Send authors’ names 
and titles wanted. Kendall Gaisser, Booksellers, 
1242 Broadway, Toledo, Ohio 43609. 


PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 
Free Catalog. Bookseller, Box 5451, Sherman, 
Conn. 06784. 


Fiction, Mysteries, War, Science. Free catalogue. 
Sunmount Books, Box 145E, Willowdale, ‘Ont., 
Canada. 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors: publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKR, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 


Old English law books—King’s Bench-Queen’s 
Bench over 100 years old—Pretty good condition 
$32.50 each, postpaid. John F. Britton, 1244 Au- 
gusta Street, Montgomery, AL 36111. 





Born a Gemini—Memoirs Of A Sailor by Captain 
Irby Wood, Master Alcoa cargo ships a quarter 
century. Vantage Press, 516 West 34th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10000. $5.95. 


READER'S STULTIFICATION can be cured: Small 
Press Book Club guarantees results! Inquire to- 
day: Box 1906C, San Pedro, California 90733. Re- 
member—our selections satisfy! 





“SISTERS OF THE MONEYMAN" poems by Mildred 
Wiackley. $10.00. P.O.B. 1553, N.Y.C. 10022. 





PERIODICALS 





FROM CANADA, an unusual government publica- 
tion. Canada Today/D’Aujourd’hui, journal of the 
Embassy in Washington, covers people, politics, 
business, arts, culture. Many journalists and oth- 
ers call it first rate by any standards. It’s sent 
free to people in the U.S. with a serious interest. 
Write Canada Today/D’Aujourd’hui, Suite 310, 
1771 N Street, NW, Washington, DC 20036. 


TRICONTINENTAL NEWS SERVICE is the bi-weekly 
magazine bringing news directly from ASIA, AF- 
RICA, LATIN AMERICA. Drawn from original news- 
Papers, wire services, radio broadcasts, eye- 
witnesses. Subscription $12. Write for free 
sample: TNS/S, 30 East 20th St., NYC 10003. 





INTERESTED IN beautifully printed limited edi- 
tions? Avant-garde? Travel, juveniles? The new po- 
etry, novels? Inquire: Small Press Book Club, Box 
1906B, San Pedro, California 90733. 


THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY—READ CRE- 
ATIVELY, DEVELOPS—IMPROVES ABILITY— 
$20.00—8080 Springvalley Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45236. 





GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


BOOKS ABOUT ARCHITECTURE, transportation 
and urban environments. If you would like to be 
on our mailing list, write, free of obligation, to 
Desk AM, The Rigley Book Company, P.O. Box 
26012, San Francisco, CA 94126. 





POCKET POETRY MONTHLY-selections from 
small presses. 75¢ sample. $8.00 yearly. Florida 
Press, Box 134, Key West, FL 33040. 
BLACKWOOD’S is Britains best monthly. Its ap- 
peal is to those who appreciate literature in the 
traditional style. Month by month since 1817, it 
has been delighting discerning readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. $11.50 a year; $1 for a 
sample copy. William Blackwood, 32 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication, read THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $8 a year. For trial 4 mos. 
subs., mail $2 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205. 








LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





Free Prompt Quotes. Fair Prices. Bookstock, Box 
95M, Mendham, N.J. 07945. 


“TOUGHIES"” ENERGETICALLY LOCATED U.S. & 
ABROAD. 16 years of expertise. Write: OUT-OF- 
STATE-BOOK-SERVICE, Box 1253x, San Clemente, 
Cal. 92672. 


NAME THE BOOK!—WE'LL GET IT! Free search 
service. Chicago Book Mart, Box 636-M, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 60411. Est. 1948. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 


FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE NEWSPAPERS. Now sixty countries. 
Samplers: 12 newspapers/12 countries: $4.98; 
7/7: $2.98. FREE BROCHURE. MULTINEWSPA- 
PERS, Box DE, Dana Point, California 92629. 


SERVICES 


DISSERTATION RESEARCH ANALYZED, EDITED: 
MHT, BOX 273, CORAL GABLES, FLA. 33134. 


WRITING, research, manuscript polishing. Profes- 
sional. Reasonable. Fast. RESEARCH DATA PUB- 
LISHER’S, Box #4374, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(202) 723-1715. 





RESEARCH AND WRITING—academic and profes- 
sional. Superb facilities in nation's capital. Rea- 
sonable rates. (202) 726-1444, Research Reports, 
6400 Georgia Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20012. 





RUNNING FOR OFFICE, or thinking about run- 
ning? Professional political scientist offers full 
range of advisory and counseling services for any 
campaign on any level. Moderate fees. Call collect 
for free initial consultation and information. Rich- 
ard Cordell Smith, (609) 848-5305. 





INFORMATION, Bibliographies, 
swered. Details Free. Fact Finder, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11212. 


Questions An- 
Box 84E. 





MONEY PROBLEMS? ERASE DEBT—SAVE. BUD- 
GET SERVICE, BOX 1375, BELLEVUE, WASH. 
98009. 


NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF INDEPENDENT BUSI- 
NESS will list your business FREE! NO corpora- 
tions accepted. ITL, 30 North Allison St., Green- 
castle, PA. 17225. 
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SERVICES 





STAMPS 





Send your question and one dollar for intuitive, 
thoughtful answers. RESEARCH, Box 360 ENGLE- 
HART, ONTARIO, CANADA POJ1HO. 





RECORDS 





SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's. 52 pg. 
list 50¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 





FREE 200-PAGE CATALOG. 1,400 New Stereo 
Recordings. Renaissance, Baroque, Classical, Ro- 
mantic, Modern Music. Not sold in stores. Not 
listed in Schwann's. Highest quality! Budget label 
prices! Available only by mail. MUSICAL HERI- 
TAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, New York, N.Y. 
10023. 





MUSIC 


KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, thumb 
pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished dulcimers 
from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Avenue AM, Denver, 
Colorado 80215. 





HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 








SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 


PLAYING RECORDER IS EASY. Free Catalog. Record- 
ers, Recorder Music, Beginners Pearwood Recorder, 
Instruction book 11.95. Amster Recorder Co. 1624 
Lavaca Street, Austin Tex. 78701. 





SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS are reliable, with the 
most beautiful sound, from $1195. Brochure 
$1.00 from Dept. A, 1084 Homer, Vancouver, 
Canada. 





APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
anteed. George Orthey, Box 341, Ayer, Mass. 
01432. 





ART 


RUBBINGS—English Medieval Church BRASSES. 
Mortimer Marshall, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 





Artists, decorators, collectors: Wood type from 
Twenties; small to billboard size. Monroe, 7 Briar- 
cliffe, Collinsville, Ill. 62234. 





GOURMET FOODS 





WINE CELLAR CABINETS! Ten elegant models, 
handcrafted and precision cooled to 55°F. Send 
$1.00 for illustrated brochure to Cellartemp’, 
Dept. CA, 380 Brannan Street, San Francisco, CA 
94107. 





UNIQUE CULINARY EXPERIENCE! Early French 
Canadian Pea Soup recipe carefully guarded for 
generations. $1.00. LaFramboise & Pilon, 4994 
Queen Mary Road, #12, Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada H3W 1X2. 





TEA DEVOTEES savor world’s rarest select teas. 
Grace Tea Importer, Dept. A6, 799 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10003. Free brochure. 





STAMPS 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT collecting First Day Post- 
age Stamp Covers. Circular free. Ray Brown, B. 
R., Williamsburg, VA 23185. 
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OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 








U.S. COMMEMORATIVES, 300 different just $3.50. 
1000 Different Worldwide Stamps, $2.50. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed, George Mathers, Box 2123, 
Anaheim, Calif. 92804. 





Interesting Selections, U.S., Foreign Stamps, Cov- 
ers on 10 Day Approval, References Essential, 
State Preference, Earl P.L. Apfelbaum, Inc., 1420A 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102. 





BUMPERSTICKERS 





VINYL BUMPERSTICKERS! “Jail To The Chief!,” 
“Visit $an Clemente (You Paid For It!)," “Im- 
peachment With Honor” (buttons, too!), “Honk If 
You Think He's Guilty!,"’ “No Amnesty For 
Nixon," ‘Trust God—SHE Provides,” ‘‘Exorcise 
Nixon!,” “Nixon For Ex-President.” 2/$1.25, 
6/$2.00, 20/$5.00. Free Catalog! BULK/DEALER 
DISCOUNTS! CHECKERS ENTERPRISES, Box 
942M, St. Louis, Mo., 63188. 


MEMO PADS 





Match your personality to one of our 50 different, 
exclusive personalized memo pad designs. FREE 
CATALOG. P.O. Box 24785-AM, Los Angeles, 
90024. 


ECOLOGY 
“ECOLOGY MINDED?” Ecology 100% recycled sta- 
tionery and waste paper products brochure. Dept. 
AM, PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351. 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





STUDY AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester 
sails September and February to exotic ports 
round the world. Accredited. Financial aid avail- 
able. Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, Orange, 
California 92666. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YS, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 





OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
Transportation! Complete information .. . plus 
Directory of 200 American companies employing 
thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. International 
Opportunities, Box 29232-YF, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 46229. 





TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
New 1974 guide contains current information 
about private and governmental organizations 
seeking teachers. General and personal require- 
ments, geographic areas, addresses for appli- 
cation forms. 100-page book includes survey of 
foreign embassies. Guaranteed satisfaction. $2.50. 
Foreign Countries, Box 514-C6, Ames, lowa 
50010. 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas" and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730. 





AUSTRALIA . . . Most Comprehensive Information 
from Americans now living in Australia . . . Jobs, 
Paid Transportation . . . $2.00 for brochure. Ausco 
Inquiry, Box 29, Burra 5417, South Australia 








OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 





COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. Em- 
phasizing community involvement, individual tal- 
ents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. Col- 
lege preparatory, Darrow School, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. 12125. 





RESPONSIVE EDUCATION—IT DOES EXIST at 
BREWSTER ACADEMY. Coed boarding school on 
Lake Winnipesaukee, grades 9-PG. Emphasis on 
development of positive attitudes and learning 
skills in the belief that participation, involvement, 
enthusiasm are basic to learning. Small student- 
active classes, close faculty/student rapport en- 
courage self-motivation, academic success in this 
small, personalized school near the White Moun- 
tains. Call 603-569-1600, write BREWSTER ACAD- 
EMY, Dept. 3, Wolfeboro, N.H. 03894. 





MONTESSORI METHOD—Complete preparation to 
teach Elementary Grades. UMTTC, Mrs. West, 
Route 1, Box 431-B, Denton, Texas 76201. 








COLUMBUS INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF SPAIN. 
Two-year Liberal Arts College in Seville. American 
Faculty. Freshman-Sophomore Curriculum. Dormi- 
tory-Boarding. Summer Programs. CIC 43, Avda. 
Victoria, Sevilla, Spain. 





PHOTOGRAPHY, AIKIDO, MIME STUDIES. 
YGGDRASIL: Torupvej 31, 8771 Hundslund, DEN- 
MARK. 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803. 





EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. Re- 
search Associates, Box 1167-P, Kailua, Hawaii 
96734. 





1000 EUROPE JOBS. Start anytime. Ages 18 plus. 
Experienced or inexperienced work 2, 4, 6 months 
or longer. Hotels, Restaurants, Hospitals, Farms, 
etc. Also Secretaries, Teachers, Hostesses and all 
other professions. Also Babysitters, Governesses, 
to live with families in Paris or Rome or London, 
etc. Help mothers with child care, receive room, 
board, pocket money, & most of your time free. 
Begin anytime. For information, send $1 to World 
Travel Center, Dept. A, 609 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 10017. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man’s Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 154, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details 10¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 








EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





EDUCATORS: Openings all levels. Oxford Associ- 
ates, Box 225A, Springfield, Va. 22150. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for Free, no obligation 
Writing Aptitude Test. Analyze your writing poten- 
tial. Writers Institute, Dept. 44-06-4, 100 Mamaro- 
neck Ave., Mamaroneck, N.Y. 10543. 
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BUY SILVER BULLION. Write: KRUMPE, Box 
1227, Santa Barbara, Ca. 93102 (Call Collect 805- 
687-3492). 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
Information Free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-K, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 





25 BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES!! Little or no in- 
vestment. Rush $1 (refundable) Rite Away Com- 
pany, 1049 Carnation Drive, New Milford, N.J. 
07646. 





REAL ESTATE 





MAINE—MOOSEHEAD LAKE area—(I) 700 plus 
acres Farm buildings, Mountain Pond, Fields, 3-2 
miles 55 MPH road frontage, surveyed, $250 per 
acre; (2) Sportsmen's Lodge at KINEO—with ten- 
nis, golf, sailing, fishing and skiing—7 bedrooms, 
furnished, Moosehead Lake Frontage with main- 
tenance services available $140,000; (3) Approved 
fairway, lakeview and mountainside properties at 
THE MOUNT KINEO RESORT ON MOOSEHEAD 
LAKE. Contact: The Moosehead-Kineo Company, 
Rockwood, Maine, 04478 (207) 534-7721. 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! ‘Opportunities in Canadian Land’’ includes 
complete purchase information! Send $1.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 29193-YR, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46229. 





CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men’s paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 





GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ‘‘Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide” . . . plus “Land 
Opportunity Review” listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $1.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YS Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 





NORTHERN VERMONT REAL ESTATE for recrea- 
tion, retirement, investment. Free brochure. Wat- 
son Agency, Greensboro, Vt. 05841. 802-533- 
2651. 





Superb vacation house, 3 bedrooms, 2 baths. Pri- 
vate lake. Near skiing. Godin, Howard City, Michi- 
gan 49329. 





MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities, integrated neighbor- 
hoods. Shaker Communities, 3494 Lee Road, Sha- 
ker Heights, Ohio 44120, (216) 751-2155. 





VACATIONS 





CARIBBEAN HILLTOP HIDEAWAY Off Puerto Rico. 
Gentle people, deserted beaches. Three bedroom 
villa with wraparound deck. Help energy crisis by 
escaping country. 215-LO 3-2622, LA 5-0296. 





WHITEWATER FLOAT TRIPS. Utah & Wyoming. 
Slickrock River Co., Box 10543, Denver, Colo. 
80210. 





SAIL THE MAINE COAST. Historic schooner ‘‘STE- 
PHEN TABER.” Relaxed, informal vacation. $175 
weekly. Reduced rates June and September. All 
inclusive. Write Capt. Orvil Young, Box 561-F, 
Camden, Maine 04843. 


Maine Windjanetner Cruises! Sail the Maine Coast 
aboard a schooner! Food, fun, accommodations 
for six carefree days: $160-$175 complete! Box 
617AM, Camden, Maine 04843. 





VACATION RENTALS 





Canada—Ontario’s Lake Country—private home— 
Champlain Point—Lake Simcoe—lawns to water's 
edge—2 story—4 bedrooms—3 bathrooms—fire- 
place, double garage, private dock, facing pictur- 
esque Trent Waterway System channel with left 
locks—excellent view of yachts and sailboats en- 
route—beautiful sunsets. July and August $540 
weekly—otherwise $300. Dr. Shea, 15 High Park 
Ave., Toronto, Ontario. 





VERMONT—MANCHESTER. Modern mountain 
home. Private golf course privileges. 5 bedrooms, 
accommodates multi families. Weekly, monthly. 
Call 212-423-2054. 





TOBAGO, W.I.—COTTAGES, ALL SIZES, LOCA- 
TIONS, RATES. COMPLETELY EQUIPPED. TO- 
BAGO COTTAGE OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
SCARBOROUGH, TOBAGO. 





St. John, V.I. Hilltop vacationhouse. Privacy, 
beaches, peaceful living. Summer rate $325 incl 
jeep. Koumans, Valleyroad, Arlington, Mass. 
02174. 





RELAXED ISLAND TROPADISE—motel rooms, effi- 
ciencies, endless beach, pool. Write Rod and Ruth 
Happel, Caribe Adventure Inn, Box 158T, Sanibel 
Island, Fla. 33957. 








CAMPING EQUIPMENT 





LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
Main Street, Concord, Mass. 01742. 





TRAVEL GUIDES 





EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. 4th edition Castle- 
Hotels book lists 500 castles, monasteries, pal- 
aces offering accommodations, 16 countries, 360 
illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 pages. 
$4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 634 
Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554. 





TRAVEL 





PROMINENT SCIENTISTS NEED YOUR HELP IN 
THE FIELD. Work and learn on scientific research 
expeditions throughout the world under the per- 
sonal supervision of distinguished international 
scientists. Expedition fees (excluding air fare) 
$390.00. For catalog write: Educational Expedi- 
tions International, 68 Leonard Street, Dept. AM2, 
Belmont, Mass. 02178. 





No other tour duplicates our insightful, 16-day 
visit to unspoiled traditional Polynesia. Small 
groups accompanied by anthropologist. Monthly 
departures. Box 9385, Berkeley, Calif. 94709. 





COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 
fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89640. Sergines, France. 





CANADIAN WILDERNESS TRIPS—Twelve-day float 
trips on northern rivers (Athabasca, Coppermine, 
Nahanni), wilderness camping, wildlife, white- 
water. Also canoe trips. Contact: North-West Expe- 
ditions, Limited, Box 1551, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada for free brochure. 


HELLS CANYON—SALMON RIVER Fantastic Float 
Trips Snake River Packers, 207-B N.W. 3rd, Enter- 
prise, Oregon 97828 (503) 426-3307. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


SUMMER PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOPS on Maine 
coast. 12 one-week Master Classes with world re- 
nown photographers. Three week courses in basic, 
intermediate and advanced photography. School 
has 34-foot sloop. Maine Photographic Workshops, 
Rockport, Maine 04856. 











FILMS 


Super 8MM, 16MM, 8MM Silent and Sound Film 
Classics. Free Catalog. Niles, 1019-AM South 
Michigan, South Bend, Indiana 46618. 


MISCELLANY 


INCREASE GAS mileage 20%! Powerspark installs 
without tools. Send $9.95 today—guaranteed!! 
Powerspark, 350 Thompson #221-J, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48108. 














HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. A most unusual gift. George Levitt, 
2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New York 
11229. 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 25¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 





Supercharge any car and truck instantly! Increase 
gas mileage 30%, with fantastic ‘‘TURBOJET”’. 
Send $14.95 ppd. (2x 25.95). Fully guaranteed. 
Ramirez, 114 Littlepage, Nogales, Ariz. 85621. 





35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 INDIVIDUALLY 
SOLD, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 25¢. 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-64, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia 90025. 





BLOW YOURSELF UP! 24” x 36” poster of any- 
one. Photo returned. $5.00. Pierpoint, Box 678, 
Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 





SLEEP-LEARNING KITS—endless tapes, timers, 
complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, Box 24-AM, 
Olympia, Washington. 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 25¢. 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339. 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





ARMAGEDDON “BATTLE” NOT BIBLICAL. BRO- 
CHURE FREE. RESEARCH, BOX 42, SUNCITY, 
CALIFORNIA 92381. 





HUMANISM: Position of Bertrand Russell, Thomas 
Szasz, Julian Huxley. A vital philosophy for free 
thinkers who really care about people. Free infor- 
mation and copy of Humanist Manifest Il. Ameri- 
can Humanist Association, Dept. AM, Box 7692, 
San Francisco, CA 94120. 





WATERGATE GREETING CARDS 9 for $2.50. Box 
1190, Goleta, Calif. 93017. 





Ansonia key wind clocks. Brochure $1.00. Re- 
fundable. Pine Shop, Box 276, Morningdale, Ma. 
01530. 





NEED YOUR PRODUCTS and services for direc- 
tory. Details, free. Fact Finder, Box 84E, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 11212. 





PRIMAL EXPERIENCE—Austin Institute, Inc., 1310 
West 42nd, Austin, Texas 78756. 
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MISCELLANY MISCELLANY GOURMET FOODS 





“Complete your family home Workshop. Profes- 
sional quality Tools at low base cost, powered by 
YOUR electric drill. Wood turning Lathe, Jig & Cir- 
cular Saw, Sander, Joiner. FREE Catalogue.’ Basic 
“C"' Corporation, Box 188, Baroda, Michigan 
49101. 





NEED COUNSELING BUT NOT PSYCHIATRY? Free 
booklet explains how CONFIDE speeds help via 
cassette, letter, telephone. No taboos, no plati- 
tudes. Exceptionally effective. CONFIDE—Personal 
Counseling Services Inc., Box 56-AMB, Tappan, 
NY 10983. Dial 914-359-8860 anytime. 





The stone originated and named after Tanzania, 
Africa—beautiful Blue Tanzalite ladies pendant set 
in Sterling Silver. Gift Boxed. $14.95. C.M.C. Box 
528, Albany, N.Y. 12201. 


BORED? IDEAL PENFRIENDS Matching Program: 
Merely specify your interests. Suitable correspon- 
dents guaranteed. $4. Ideal Penfriends, Box 835, 
San Francisco, CA 94101. 





AUSTRALIA. Authentic information is freely avail- 
able WITHOUT CHARGE from the Australian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. and the Australian Con- 
sulates-General in New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Chicago. 





HOW INTELLIGENT ARE YOU? Self-scoring test re- 
veals IQ. 99.9% accurate-Guaranteed! Order to- 
day-$3.00. Mat, 1533 Washington, Dept. A56, Wil- 
mette, Ill. 60091. 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 





WATERGATE HEARINGS, Transcriptions of Con- 
gressional Public Hearings televised May through 
September 1973. Complete Watergate Investiga- 
tion in 9 Volumes. Clothbound: $69.75 ($7.75 
ea.), Paperbound: $45.00 ($5.00 ea.). Postpaid. 
Enclose payment, BankAmericard or Master- 
charge. Leslie Press, 111 Leslie, Dallas, Texas 
75207. 





SNORING PROBLEM? Free information explaining 
worlds first and only guaranteed cure. Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412. 


MAKE YOUR WILL. Why delay? Receive 4 Will 
Forms, attorney’s 64-page book. FREE: Assets 
Record, Executor's Duties, Valuable Papers Folder. 
Complete KIT, $2.00 (Two for $3.50). Add 25¢ 
postage. Hanley’s, Dept. A-242, Box 554, Farm- 
ington, Michigan 48024. 





SINCERELY interested in marriage? Let us help 
you find your mate. Social Introduction Service, 
Box 1547, Eugene, Oregon 97401. 





LONELY??? Find your lifemate. Nationwide date- 
matching. Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York 
City 10019. 


PERSONALIZED SOCIAL STATIONERY—Selection 
Sampler 50¢ (Refunded First Order) Abbey’s, Box 
497A, Pinedale, Calif. 93650. 





SINGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the mature, cultured 
marriage-oriented acquainted NATIONWIDE. Box 
AE, Swarthmore, Pa. 19081. 





LEARN PROFESSIONAL ASTROLOGY AT HOME. 
Write World Astrological Services, Inc., Box 471, 
Murray, Ky. 42071. 





FOOD RESERVES. Emergency Supplies Write: 
Krumpe, Box 1227, Santa Barbara, Ca. 


HAND CARVED SPANISH COLONIAL FURNITURE 
& DECORATIVE ITEMS for the home. All hand 
crafted in MEXICO. Includes pottery, copperware, 
trays, etc. For 45 page illustrated catalog send 
$1.00 to GUADALAJARA HOUSE, 2001 Garfield, 
Laredo, Texas, 78040. 


PRIMAL-BASED THEORY and practice. Bay Area. 


Information: CEL, 104 The Alameda, 
selmo, Calif. 94960 (415) 457-3820. 


San An- 





Military Historian? GHQ—The Finest Napoleonic, 
W.W. II Wargame Miniatures. Catalog 50¢—GHQ, 
2634 Bryant South, Mpls., Minn. 55408. 
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Rattlesnake Bone, Bead Necklaces. Roselyn John- 
son. Box 97, Chloride, Ariz. 86431. 





REGAIN FITNESS with Exer-Cor! Scientific exercise 
device for all ages. Pleasant. Effective. Tested uni- 
versity laboratories. Free Brochure. CISCO, Box 
403, Dept. J-8, Lincoln, Illinois 62656. 





“GUERRILLA WARFARE GAME"’—for Schools, Par- 
ties, $2. NVS, 77 Swanwick Ave., Toronto, Can- 
ada, M4E 126. 





EARTHLY GOODS: NATURAL TECHNOLOGY DE- 
SIGN, Wolcott, Vermont 05680 manufactures Cl- 
DER PRESSES. Free catalog. 





PRIMAL PROCESS. Reasonable fees, three-week 
Intensive. Berkeley Center, 1925 Walnut, Berkeley, 
Cal. (415) 548-2543. 





Railroad Hobbyists. Unique jewelry for sale. Free 
brochure. Write Edward Clark, 2701 South Utica, 
Denver, Colorado 80236. 


ENERGY CONSERVATION: MOTORISTS, STOP 


FUEL WASTE, FACTS $1.00. EFFECTIVE RESULTS. 
MART ART, 8940 ROSEMEAD, CALIF. 91770. 





HOW INTELLIGENT ARE YOU? Self-scoring test re- 
veals 1.Q. in 45 minutes!! Send $3 today—Guaran- 
teed!! Adam Hall, Dept. 6B14, 7 Kejaro Court, 
Centereach, N.Y. 11720. 


LATE LISTINGS 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








25¢ Each stuffing envelopes. No postage, address- 
ing necessary. Instructions $1.50. Econ-BC, 627 
Franklin, Clearwater, Florida 33517. 





VACATION RENTALS 





Home cantilevered over Pacific. Safe beach. 2 
Siamese. Aug. 12-Sept. 15 $1,000. Near San Sim- 
eon - Calif. 805-995-3993. 





ART 





Limited Edition Prints, Bronzes, Etc. by Famous 
Western Artists. Free Color Brochure. Write Dept. 
A, Trail West Art, P.O. Box 644, Kalispell, Mon- 
tana 59901 





SERVICES 





FOR BUSY PROFESSIONALS—fast personal service 
on printed letterheads, envelopes, memos. Social 
stationery, too. Send 50¢ (refunded -first pur- 
chase) for sampler/catalogue. Jacques Company, 
Wallingford, Vermont 05773. 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





HAWAII EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES—Hawai- 
ian companies employing thousands now hiring. 
All occupations and summer jobs. Send $2.00 for 
latest information and Company Directory to 
WINI'S LIMITED BOX 10306, HONOLULU, HAWAII 
96816. 


2.2 pounds Vitamin C, sealed can, $14.95 post- 
paid. TANNER, 2011 Jordan Lane, Huntsville, AL 
35805. 








MISCELLANY 





GUIDE TO MAINE, 1974. Reviews, articles, pho- 
tography. Informative. Send $2.00 to Guide Publi- 
cations, 53 Vine Street, Bath, Me. 04530. 





ISSUE-ORIENTED? Get the facts on pay cable tele- 
vision.. Write. for free info: Nat'l Cable TV Assn,, 
918 16th St., N.W., Wash., D.C. 20006. s 





UNICEF YEAR-ROUND CARDS 
Colorful international collection of notes, post- 
cards; “miniş” and multi-lingual Mix-and-Match 
messages. Free catalogue. Dept. AM, UNICEF 
Cards, Box 5050, Grand Central Station, New York 
City 10017. 


CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES 
F. D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 


HERE’S MY CLASSIFIED AD: 


T enclose $_________ for 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word 

minimum 
Per word 6 times in one contract year .. 
Per word 12 times in one contract year .. 
Copy should be received by the 15th of second 
month prior to issue. Payment for initial in- 
sertion must accompany copy, Adjustments on 
word count will be made if necessary. 
For two or more insertions, payment must be 
received by the 1st of month prior to date of 
each issue. 
Post Office Box Number count as two words. 
No charge for Zip Code. We do not accept 
Atlantic box numbers at this time. 
Please write for additional information and 
rates for Classified Display advertising. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 








This century-old, hand-operated wine press oversees our 
original vineyard in Saratoga, California. It has long since been retired. 


But it still stands as a symbol of the tradition we have always 
followed in making our wines: 


Nothing good happens fast. 
= Paul Masson 
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© Paul Masson Vineyards, Saratoga, California, since 1852. 


rya tonic tonight. 
Dry Gilbeys. 
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DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 86 PROOF, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W. & A. GILBEY, LTD., DISTR. BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., N, Y. C. 
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Smirnoff Silver. Ninety point four proof. Smirnoff leaves you breathlesse 
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Join the club now, get 4 for $1. 
Buy 4 more whenever you choose. 







1420 $15.00 


NOTE: All prices quoted are for publishers’ editions. First number listed beside each book is the order number. 


Here’s how the Literary Guild works: —_——_————— (Cur AND mall TODAY) 


After you get your initial four books for $1, you only have to buy = s 
four more books during your membership. Then, you can cancel The Literar y Guild 


A 
| 
anytime you want. | Dept. FR 127, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
So, choose four books (or sets) now, send in the coupon and pay | Please accept my application for membership in the 
$1—plus shipping and handling—when your application is accepted. | Literary Guild and send me the 4 books or sets 
If, after 10 days, you decide you don’t want the books, | wa cone l e printed iit the boxes at right. 
send them back and we’ll cancel your membership. i; g> A ei te ee aos . 
Fourteen times a year you'll get the Literary Guild magazine. | 3 EE p d P DANS E E 
4 i 5 above and understand that I need only buy 4 
You'll ot dozens of best sellers in each issue...all atdiscounts of | more books whenever I want them. 
up to 40%. | 
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not at 191 Commonwealth Avenue anyway. The 

magnolias that help to make the avenue one 
of the most beautiful in the world were losing their 
petals, but the flowering crab apples burst white 
against the brown façades and the stately green 
elms. Mrs. Louisa Thoron arose and breakfasted; 
one is tempted to say “as usual,” but it was more 
than a usual day. It was her hundredth birthday. 
On the day before she had gone to Symphony, as 
usual, and on the day after she would go to 
church, as usual. On this day she journeyed out for 
a birthday lunch with sce friends and relatives 
and came home to enjoy, we hope, flowers sent by 
her admiring fellow residents of 191 Com- 
monwealth. 

The building in which she lives, a commodious 
and engagingly obsolescent structure of six stories, 
the first apartment building constructed in Boston’s 
land-filled Back Bay, is only slightly older than 
Louisa Thoron. The elms on which she has gazed 
for longer than anyone we know are slightly 
younger than she. And the tree just broken into 
leaf by the curb where the intrepid lady enters and 
leaves taxicabs is only a few months old. It is an 
earnest young flowering pear, planted a short time 
ago by Jedediah Morfit’s father to celebrate Jede- 
diah’s arrival, the first child to be born at 191 
Commonwealth in more years than any of us can 
remember. Sometimes, when Louisa Thoron 
emerges to savor her hundredth spring, Jedediah 


| was not just another spring Saturday in Boston, 


Morfit emerges, too (with a little assistance), to 
savor his first. 

There is something about this cast of charac- 
ters—the old lady, the infant boy, the towering 
elms, the young pear tree, the new season—that 
perfumes the senses, that applies that ounce of 
civet to sweeten one’s morale at a sour time. Man 
indeed prevails. Life goes on, begins anew, goes 
on. These are useful truisms to entertain at a mo- 
ment when talk abounds of crumbling institutions, 
failed concepts, inept leaders. They are thoughts 
appropriate, for example, as accompaniment to the 
comments in this issue of The Atlantic (beginning 
at page 63) about a proposal to change the way 
the country governs itself. An essay in the May At- 
lantic suggested abolition of the vice presidency of 
the United States. A majority of persons invited to 
comment on the article, including the present Vice 
President, find themselves trusting the system as it 
now stands. 

“The Constitution is a good structure,” writes 
former Chief Justice Earl Warren. “Little harm has 
ever come to the nation as a result of following 
with integrity the principles embodied in it.” Wise 
and helpful words in a time of cynicism and con- 
fusion. We suspect they’ll be worth repeating when 
Jedediah’s tree is one hundred years old. 
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THE VOLUNTEER 
ARMY 


Fort Benning, Georgia, is a 285- 
square-mile ecological filigree of 
long-needle pine forests, ridges, 
swamps, clay banks, and foot-high 
anthills bordering lonesome 
pre-Civil War cemeteries, and net- 
works of dirt trails and two-lane 
macadam highways named for long- 
forgotten heroes. It is one of Amer- 
ica’s last official sanctuaries of 
machismo, a place where middle- 
aged warriors direct textbook wars 
of their own design against imagi- 
nary enemies, using pistols loaded 
with blanks, with troopers who were 
adolescents when the officers were 
cursing real artillery falls in Viet- 
nam. Fort Benning is the home of 
the 197th Infantry Brigade, one of 
the first and still best examples 
of the Nixon Administration’s plan 
for an all-volunteer army, an end to 
the draft. As the plan goes into its 
second year of trial, all is not well 
at Fort Benning or with the Army. 


Long good-bye 


Some of the more gung-ho gener- 
als up north at the Pentagon see the 
volunteer army as the hottest device 
since Moshe Dayan invented the Is- 
raeli Defense Forces. It has been a 
handy excuse for instituting reforms 
delayed by the war, such as over- 
hauling training methods and trim- 
ming deadwood. But their opinion 
was not always thus. Until recently 
the signals coming out of the Penta- 
gon said, clearly, don’t commit 
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yourself on the volunteer army. Stay 
loose and wait for the antiwar hys- 
teria in Congress to pass and the 
retributions to play themselves out, 
and the draftees will be back. But 
the signals have changed. A warn- 
ing has gone out from the Penta- 
gon, and it is that the draft will not 
be back for a while. The volunteer 
army is the only army the generals 
are likely to have for some time, 
and they have received intimations 
that failure to make it work could 
bring personal retribution. 

“We get some bad soldiers 
through the volunteer program, but 
we did in the draft system too,” a 
battalion commander in the 197th 
remarked as our jeep bounced down 
a narrow dirt road in the middle of 
a Fort Benning forest after dusk. He 
was on his way to join the battalion 
for a night exercise. “I would say 
were making the volunteer army 
work because we’ve got a lot of pro- 
fessional people who are taking the 
right attitude to make it work. Now, 
some of the noncommissioned offi- 
cers and the lower-ranking commis- 
sioned guys are skeptical, and with- 
out the draft I don’t get people with 
college degrees and skilled people 
like draftsmen to make pretty charts 
for me. I have to develop people to 
do that myself, and it makes me do 
a little more work.” The officer, a 
stocky, graying lieutenant colonel 
from San Antonio named Charles 
Arneke, shrugged, as if it was of no 
consequence. As we lurched into the 
assembly area, I asked Arneke what 
he thought would happen if the vol- 
unteer army didn’t work out. He 
wrinkled his nose, as if he smelled a 
trap. 


“I think we can make a fighting 
unit out of the men we’re getting 
now,” he said. 

“But what if you yourself come to 
a point where you can see it’s just 
not working?” 

Arneke thought for a long mo- 
ment. 

“We’ll have to draft ’em,” he al- 
lowed. 

That is not likely to happen in 
the near future. If it even begins to 
appear that the draft will have to 
be restored because the volunteer 
army has flopped, there is every in- 
dication that supporters of the vol- 
unteer experiment in Congress 
would launch a hunt for scapegoats. 
Advocates of the plan in Congress 
and in the upper strata of President 
Nixon’s Defense Department are 
chewing over a body of evidence 
suggesting that until about October, 
1973, somebody in the Army was 
subtly undermining the system with 
the aim of provoking a quick resto- 
ration of the draft. 


Sabotage? 


“Nothing has been as traumatic 
for the Army since the removal of 
the Air Force in 1947,” notes one 
civilian Defense official who asked 
not to be identified because he sees 
himself as being on the trail of 
saboteurs. “This is an institution 
that’s in a state of virtual revolu- 
tion. This thing is rocking the Army 
from top to bottom. Everybody’s af- 
fected. It’s hard to pinpoint where 
the resistance was coming from 
without saying who it was, which 
we can’t do, simply because we’re 
still trying to deal with the problem 


and solve it permanently. We would 
have had some firings long before 
this if Watergate hadn’t gotten in 
the way. The case has to be proven 
to people who are not inclined to 
believe it, like [White House chief 
of staff Alexander M.] Haig, who 
was never a friend of the volunteer 
army. I don’t know if the President 
knows how much harm Haig can do 
us over there or not, just by not let- 
ting the word get through.” 

The Army’s failures since the last 
draft call went out in January, 1973, 
were mostly in the area of recruit- 
ing. For the first nine months of the 
year, the Army consistently missed 
its enlistment goals, falling as low as 
49 percent in April. During the 
same period the Navy hit above 90 
percent five times and 100 percent 
twice. The Marines made their 
monthly goals all but twice, and the 
Air Force hit every month. 

As the Army’s lag became notice- 
able, Defense Department officials 
began wondering about a number 
of curious circumstances. 

Item: In June, 1973, the Army 
chose to move its recruiting com- 
mand from Washington, D.C., to 
Chicago. June is the very month 
when the Army normally expects to 
recruit its greatest number of high 
school graduates, and it also hap- 
pens to have been the month when 
the volunteer force officially came 
into being. Naturally, the shift in lo- 
cation threw the recruiting com- 
mand’s communications and coordi- 
nation out of step. 

Item: Until Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower William 
Brehm ended the practice, the Army 
routinely tacked onto the next 
month’s goal the number of men by 
which it missed its recruiting goal 
during the month just ending, 
thereby systematically inflating the 
monthly recruiting failure—on pa- 
per, anyway. 

Item: The Army had 6500 recruit- 
ers in the field in July, 1972, when 
the draft was still in effect. By Sep- 
tember, 1973—nine months after the 
draft had ended—the Army had re- 
duced its on-station recruiting force 
by almost 18 percent at the recom- 
mendation of the Army’s audit 
agency. The Army later claimed 
that this reduction was an innocent 
error in managerial judgment. 

Item: Out of eighteen colonels 
and eight lieutenant colonels in the 


recruiting command eligible for pro- 
motion last year, not one was pro- 
moted. Out of eighty-eight officers 
eligible for assignment to senior ser- 
vice schools, which are prerequisites 
for entry into the super ranks, not 
one was sent. This could be read ei- 
ther as evidence that the Army had 
picked unpromising officers to man 
its recruiting stations in the first 
place, or that it was deliberately dis- 
couraging promising officers from 
volunteering for recruiting duty. 


“*Adversaries”’ 


One who holds the sabotage the- 
ory is Roger T. Kelley, a civilian 
whom a trial lawyer might call an 
expert witness. Kelley directed the 
Pentagon’s switch to all-volunteer 
policies from 1969 to 1973 as 
Brehm’s predecessor, and left the 
government last June. On his way 
out he set off a few explosions. 

“As I leave I am very sensitive 
that the adversaries [of the volun- 
teer system] are bolder and more 
frequent in their acts of sabotage 
against the system,” Kelley told a 
wire service reporter as he was 
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cleaning out his desk. And: “I 
found more cooperation than resis- 
tance, but certainly enough resis- 
tance that it’s a danger signal to my 
successor.” And: “(Enemies of the 
system] can demonstrate a need for 
the draft by letting failures occur 
and then observe once again the 
services have missed their goal.” 
Since then Kelley has calmed a 
bit. “On balance I would give the 
armed forces decidedly high marks 
for making as much progress as was 
made in a relatively brief period of 
time in which the whole system was 
being turned around,” he says. But, 
“I very deliberately used the term 
sabotage because any lack of will- 
ingness or positive commitment to 
make it work under the circum- 
stances would be sabotage of the 
system, and I saw plenty of evi- 
dence of that. The draft system was 
more comfortable and secure, since 
all you had to do was reach into the 
well and call up more people when- 
ever you had shortages. Military ca- 
reerists could count on always hav- 
ing a sufficient number of people. 
The volunteer system puts you in 
competition with other employers 
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VOLUNTEER ARMY 


and therefore it demands consid- 
erably more leadership than does 
the draft system. I think—I know— 
some of the senior military leaders 
felt a good deal more secure with 
the draft.” 

Kelley refuses to name culprits, 
but he says he puts the responsi- 
bility for the Army’s failures 
“squarely on those who are running 
the service,” by which he clearly 
means to include General Creighton 
W. Abrams, the Army’s chief of 
staff. 

“Abrams has been very equivo- 
cal,” says a Defense Department of- 
ficial. “There was no clear pattern, 
and his commanders and everybody 
else in the Army interested in get- 
ting ahead are very alert to picking 
up that kind of equivocation from 
their chief. If the chief of staff is 
talking volunteer force, they’re go- 
ing to talk volunteer force. If he’s 
not, they’re not. It’s a follow-the- 
leader game. That’s what it’s all 
about.” 

Last October, Abrams called a 
conference of major commanders 
and ordered them—unequivocally— 
to get behind recruiting and push 
the volunteer system. Abrams’ critics 
hold that this turnaround was a re- 
sponse to a visit to Army bases last 
August by Senator John C. Stennis, 
Democrat of Mississippi, chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, 
after which Stennis publicly, and 
somewhat testily, warned that the 
volunteer system had better work 
because the draft was not going to 
be restored any time soon. Some 
sources believe that soon after the 
Stennis statement, former Secretary 
of Defense Melvin R. Laird, then 
Nixon’s chief domestic counselor, ei- 
ther told Abrams directly or sent a 
warning to him that further deterio- 
ration would not be tolerated. In 
any case, the Army’s performance 
suddenly took a radical turn. In No- 
vember, the month after Abrams’ 
conference, the Army hit its recruit- 
ing goal for the first time since the 
volunteer system had gone into 
effect. It surpassed its goal by 4 
percent. 

A spokesman for Abrams, Deputy 
Chief of Army Information Major 
General DeWitt C. Smith, Jr., dis- 
counts the talk of sabotage. “We be- 
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gan without knowing much,” he 
says. “We’ve been feeling our way, 
and we began with very bad luck in 
July, August, and September [of 
1973]. But we took a major number 
of initiatives in policies and pro- 
grams and revitalizing people in the 
recruiting effort across the board. I 
don’t expect the volunteer army not 
to work. That would represent a to- 
tal failure by all of us. We’re not 
trained to failure and not accus- 
tomed to failure.” 


Nixon’s ploy 


The more fundamental question— 
whether the volunteer army should 
be made to work—remains. 

The system traces its parenthood 
back to 1967, and the warm-up of 
Richard M. Nixon’s presidential 
campaign. One new member of his 
entourage was Martin Anderson— 
then thirty—a Republican economist 
associated with Milton Friedman 
and Arthur Burns. Anderson was in- 
terested in the issue of the volunteer 
army from a theoretical and ideo- 
logical viewpoint. He is a con- 
servative libertarian who believes in 
minimum interference by govern- 
ment in the lives of individuals, and 
so opposed conscription as unwar- 
ranted interference. The military 
had argued over the years that a 
volunteer army would be a poorly 
motivated, untrainable, undisci- 
plined army. With the help of some 
young Ripon Society Republicans, 
Anderson marshaled the arguments 
rebutting this view and drafted a 
paper claiming exactly the opposite. 

Anderson circulated the paper 
among his colleagues in the Nixon 
policy group. Although some 
thought that an all-volunteer force 
would lead to problems associated 
with a mercenary army, the con- 
sensus was favorable. If the system 
were militarily feasible it would be 
a legitimate piece of conservative 
thought. The more pragmatic wing 
of the Nixon team was pleased by 
the prospect of Nixon embracing a 
plan that would attract war-weary 
voters, and confuse and divide the 
antiwar movement. Coupled with 
Nixon’s vague pledge to “end the 
war and win the peace,” the pro- 
posal seemed sure to confound fur- 
ther an already splintered and dis- 
pirited Democratic Party. Liberals 
in Congress were split on the issue, 


some fearing that a volunteer force 
would encourage a President to use 
the Army recklessly, since he would 
be less likely to come under the 
kind of public and congressional 
scrutiny that commitment of an 
Army of draftees would invite. For 
varying reasons, liberals and con- 
servatives worried about the pros- 
pect of a volunteer army heavily 
manned by poor, ill-educated 
blacks. Some liberals sided with 
conservatives who oppose the draft 
as an invasion of civil liberties. On 
the other side of the divide, some 
congressmen simply saw the volun- 
teer force proposal as a painless 
way to cast an antiwar vote. Impor- 
tant opposition to the plan came 
from traditional conservatives such 
as those on the House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, including F. Ed- 
ward Hebert, Democrat of Louisi- 
ana, who is now the chairman; they 
felt that any such change would 
weaken the nation’s military pre- 
paredness. Anderson’s paper was a 
persuasive argument against that 
view—which Hebert, nevertheless, 
still holds. 

Nixon endorsed the concept in late 
November, 1967, during an interview 
with a reporter on a campaign 
flight. He liked the response he got 
and continued to advocate the vol- 
unteer system all the way through 
the last weeks of the campaign, fi- 
nally issuing a major policy declara- 
tion, written by Anderson, during a 
radio campaign speech in October, 
1968. 

Soon after his inauguration, 
Nixon appointed a commission 
headed by Eisenhower’s Secretary of 
Defense Thomas S. Gates to make 
an official study of the military fea- 
sibility of the proposal. In due time 
the commission unanimously rati- 
fied the idea, and in April, 1970—at 
the height of student protests over 
U.S. involvement in the clandestine 
war in Laos and shortly before 
Nixon announced his decision to 
send U.S. forces into Cambodia— 
Nixon ordered the Defense Depart- 
ment to start planning for an all- 
volunteer force to go into effect by 
June, 1973. Though protests con- 
tinued, an order that foreshadowed 
the end of the draft had obvious 
dampening effects. 

“It’s pretty simple,” says General 
William C. Westmoreland, then the 
Army’s chief of staff, when dis- 
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cussing the volunteer army’s origins. 
“It was a campaign problem of the 
President.” 

Westmoreland, who retired in 
July, 1972, had always opposed the 
concept, partly on philosophical 
grounds and partly because he was 
convinced the absence of the draft 
would deplete the Army reserve sys- 
tem, which he still believes cannot 
survive without the motivation of 
the draft to produce enlistees. 

“I opposed ending the draft—not 
just the volunteer army,” West- 
moreland said in an interview in 
Charleston, South Carolina, shortly 
before he announced his candidacy 
for the Republican gubernatorial 
nomination. “The two are related, 
but it’s an entirely different ap- 
proach. The approach I had hoped 
for was to take extraordinary steps 
to increase the number of volun- 
teers through increasing the pay and 
improving service attractiveness, 
putting more effort into our recruit- 
ing program, and improving profes- 
sionalism. It was my opinion that 
with the inducement of the draft we 
could attract the volunteers we 
needed and we would not have had 
to exercise the draft very often, to a 
point where it would become politi- 
cally odorous. From a social stand- 
point it seemed to me that our 
armed forces should represent a 
cross-section of America from the 
standpoint of economic status and 
ethnic and racial status of our 
society.” 


Black and white 


Defense Department officials 
praise Westmoreland for suppress- 
ing his doubts about the system 
once Nixon ordered the planning to 
proceed. He appointed one of his 
most innovative generals, Lieutenant 
General George I. Forsythe, who 
had commanded the First Air Cav- 
alry Division in Vietnam, and gave 
him wide powers to develop a pro- 
gram and budget and to oversee 
testing of the system at three sites: 
Fort Carson, Colorado; Fort Ord, 
California; and Fort Benning. But 
bureaucratic resistance began to de- 
velop almost immediately. 

“I don’t think the Army is com- 
pletely with it yet,” says Forsythe, 
who has also since retired. “The 
performance is still spotty. But there 
are a lot of young generals coming 


along now who understand what 
needs to be done, and they are 
doing it. At first there was a sense 
of insecurity on the part of a lot of 
officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers. This is a frightening experience 
for many people.” 

“Everything we do here is geared 
toward professionalism,” says Fort 
Benning’s 197th Brigade Com- 
mander, Colonel William R. Steele, 
a tall, bushy-eyebrowed, forty-four- 
year-old veteran of twenty-three 
years in the Army. He has a pol- 
ished manner that fits an officer 
who once served as Westmoreland’s 
senior aide. Steele regards command 
of the 197th as “the best job in the 
Army.” 

The brigade intelligence and civil 
affairs officer, Lieutenant Colonel 
Douglas Snell, was standing at rigid 
parade rest between two easels, flip- 
ping charts as Steele flowed through 
his narration. Off to the side on a 
sofa were Steele’s deputy com- 
mander, Lieutenant Colonel Watha 
J. Eddins, Jr., and the brigade infor- 
mation officer, a forty-one-year-old 
black major, Willie R. Cage, Jr. 

Like most combat units, the 197th 
has a high proportion of black sol- 
diers. Steele estimates that blacks 
account for 31 to 33 percent of the 
brigade’s approximately 4300 men, 
compared to an Army-wide figure 
of 20 percent. Blacks form about 13 
percent of the total U.S. population. 
Steele said he couldn’t furnish 
Statistics for the black-white ratio in 
the front-line rifle and mortar pla- 
toons, but from what I saw at Fort 
Benning I estimated some of these 
units were from 50 to 75 percent 
black. 

Less than 11 percent of the unit’s 
275 officers are black, and Major 
Cage is the only black officer above 
the rank of captain. Race relations 
in the 197th appear to be good, 
however, with no racial incidents 
showing on Steele’s charts so far in 
1974, though there were two in 1973 
and six in 1972. Steele credits the 
brigade’s active race relations pro- 
gram of classes and seminars with 
this improvement. Good or bad, the 
upward trend of black enlistments 
in the Army has been more or less 
steady since February, 1973, peak- 
ing at 34.1 percent in August and 
averaging 27 percent in fiscal 1974. 
In 1970, 13.2 percent of the Army 
was black, compared to 17 percent 


in 1972 and the current figure of 20 
percent. 

Cage and I had lunch at the bat- 
talion’s headquarters mess hall, a 
large, hollow room with linoleum 
floors, water pipes exposed along 
the ceiling, and furnished with 
wooden tables, covered with red 
plastic sheets, and molded turquoise 
plastic chairs. Cage broke into a 
group of black troopers who had 
just come in and were making their 
way through the cafeteria-style serv- 
ing line. “Tony, are y’all waiting for 
hamburgers?” a distinctly white 
Southern voice called from behind 
us. “Yeah,” replied one of the black 
privates. 

The Southern voice belonged to 
Captain Harold E. McClelland, the 
headquarters company commander, 
a bony, twenty-seven-year-old native 
of Montgomery, Alabama. As we 
moved around the hamburger line 
he apologized for the confusion. 
“When the mess hall is redesigned, 
the short-order area will be moved 
so we don’t have the mess we have 
here,” he said. 

After lunch McClelland took me 
upstairs for a look at the barracks. 
All the enlisted quarters are under- 
going remodeling to conform more 
closely with the Army’s recruiting 
poster promises. The rooms I saw 
still had a long way to go. 

The first one we came to was 
painted a sort of traffic-signal yellow 
and had seven months’ worth of 
Playboy centerfolds hanging on the 
walls. “We allow anything on the 
wall as long as they’re not too ri- 
diculous, like hard-core pornogra- 
phy,” McClelland said. “They’re al- 
lowed to decorate and paint their 
rooms any way they want.” 

As we entered, five black soldiers 
were gathered at the rear of the 
room near a portable radio that was 
playing soul music, very loud. One 
looked around at us, lowered his 
gaze, and turned back. After several 
moments McClelland said in a low, 
intense drawl that pierced the mu- 
sic, “Can you come to attention?” 
They turned and stiffened, faces 
blank. The one nearest the radio 
switched it off. 

“Where do you belong? Where 
are you supposed to be right now?” 
McClelland asked in the same tone 
of voice. 

One of the men made a muffled 
reply. After an awkward silence, 
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they filed out one by one. When 
they were gone McClelland dropped 
his stern pose and grinned sheep- 
ishly. “They’re some of our problem 
children,” he said. He looked up at 
Cage and then amended, “Not 
really.” 

The room looked depressingly 
bare, despite two handsome Army- 
issued mahogany dressers and a 
desk, all of which Cage told me 
later were made by Duncan Phyfe. 
Other items included three plain 
wooden chairs and a pair of bat- 
tered, dull gray metal lockers. The 
floor had no rug. Two metal frame 
bunks covered by sagging Army 
blankets projected from the wall. 
The other rooms looked much the 
same. Many had pinups, mostly of 
nude black women in provocative 
poses, and hand-painted posters car- 
rying antidrug and religious slogans. 
There were also photographs of 
younger brothers and sisters, girl- 
friends, parents, and on a wall in 
one room a letter from something 
called the National Photographers 
Album Company. It began, “Dear 
pone = :!-Your credit record is 
one of your most valuable posses- 
sions. ... Your payment is past 
due.: 5.” 





What can money buy? 


Money is one of the keys to the 
volunteer force. In 1968 recruits re- 
ceived $102.30 a month. Now they 
get $326, a raise of more than 200 
percent, and salaries go up to $363 
after two months’ service, plus, of 
course, free room, board, and medi- 
cal care. Privates with dependents 
receive an additional $105 a month. 
There is a $2500 bonus for service 
in a combat unit, and everyone gets 
a bonus of up to $10,000 for re- 
enlisting. 

Supporters of the volunteer sys- 
tem say a soldier getting this kind 
of pay should be sufficiently moti- 
vated and well-disciplined, consid- 
ering the fact that he volunteered. 
But it was the almost unanimous 
opinion of the noncommissioned of- 
ficers and commissioned officers at 
the company level whom I talked to 
(when out of range of senior offi- 
cers) that money has bought neither 
motivation nor discipline. One dis- 
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senter was a thirty-four-year-old 
staff sergeant from Kentucky whose 
platoon was practicing setting up 
mortars in a remote part of Fort Ben- 
ning. The unit was the first he had 
been in charge of training since the 
end of the draft. “I haven’t had any 
discipline problems,” said Sergeant 
Billy M. Whitaker, a fifteen-year vet- 
eran. “It surprised me. Usually you 
have a few bad eggs at least.” 

However, a black lieutenant in 
the field with a support battalion 
said, “Were getting immature sol- 
diers and guys out of jail, where the 
judge orders him to join the Army 
or else. You can’t do anything with 
them a lot of the time. Guys below 
the rank of Spec. 4 can’t see the 
need for some of the things we do, 
and you can’t get the backing of 
higher-ups when you call them for 
discipline problems. 

“A couple of months ago I sur- 
prised some troopers who were try- 
ing to lift the hubcaps off my car, 
which was parked on one of the bri- 
gade streets,” the lieutenant said. 
“One of them took a shot at me as 
they got away in another car. The 
Army refused to prosecute, even 
though I later identified the men, 
because there were no corroborating 
witnesses.” 

“I think there’s a lot of politics 
involved in this,” grumbled a thirty- 
seven-year-old sergeant first class 
who was in charge of a mortar pla- 
toon. “If you have a big scuttle and 
a whole bunch of guys are kicked 
out of the Army on account of dis- 
cipline problems, it’s going to be in 
the news real fast and people are 
going to be embarrassed. So the 
higher-ups are afraid. They take a 
private’s word for something before 
they do a platoon leader’s or even a 
company commander’s.” 

One of the sergeant’s squad lead- 
ers, a black Spec. 5, nodded in 
agreement. “Once I had to tell my 
squad in the unit I just came from 
in Korea [where the Army is about 
90 percent volunteer] that we had 
orders to move a hundred meters to 
the rear and let the other two 
squads stay up on the line and 
make a lazy W. And what they said 
was, ‘Why the hell does it have to 
be our squad? Why can’t it be the 
one over there? How come we have 
to move this heavy thing? Let them 
come over and help us.’” 

“If that happened, the man ought 


to be a private instead of a Spec. 
5,” snapped General Smith, the in- 
formation deputy, when I told him 
that story. “There really is no con- 
nection at all between the volunteer 
army and permissiveness. I don’t 
think the shout, kick, and shove 
school of discipline is necessary and 
I don’t think it’s effective. But when 
they say they can’t get people to 
obey them with alacrity and sharp- 
ness and so on, I just think the 
people who say that are not effec- 
tive leaders.” 

If so, the 197th has a serious 
leadership problem. The volunteers 
themselves, mostly eighteen- to 
twenty-year-olds from towns, cities, 
and farms in the Southeast, seem 
for the most part bewildered and 
unsure of themselves. Many ac- 
knowledged that they had spent 
their entire bonuses during short 
leaves and were left wondering what 
they had gotten themselves into. 

Drug use appears to be rising at 
the 197th, though it involves mostly 
marihuana, Colonel Steele says, and 
the upward statistical trend may be 
due to better methods of detection 
such as the use of dogs trained to 
discern the odor of marihuana. In 
fiscal 1972, the battalion arrested 
114 men for drug use, compared to 
155 in fiscal 1973 and 114 in the 
first half of 1974. “Very seldom do 
we find a hard-drug user,” Steele 
says, “and most of those get identi- 
fied pretty quickly.” The Depart- 
ment of the Army reported at the 
beginning of 1974 that the trend in 
identified drug use was “generally 
level” and that the Army’s policy 
was to rehabilitate drug (and alco- 
hol) abusers or to discharge them 
when they cannot be rehabilitated 
“within a reasonable period.” 

One person who is convinced the 
volunteer army is bound for failure 
is former Lieutenant Joe Hooper, 
thirty-six, the most decorated soldier 
to come out of Vietnam, according 
to the information officer at his last 
duty station, Fort Polk, Louisiana. 
Hooper’s chestful of ribbons in- 
cludes a Medal of Honor, delivered 
personally to him by President 
Nixon. Hooper quit the Army in 
January after seventeen and a half 
years of service, two and a half 
years short of eligibility for full re- 
tirement, partly because his battle- 
field commission was about to 
expire and partly because he 


couldn’t stand the volunteer army. 

“I would just as soon be a private 
as a general as long as I’m happy 
with what I’m doing,” Hooper says. 
“But you see what’s happening and 
you become discouraged. There’s no 
discipline now, or it’s just way, way, 
way down. The Army would fall 
apart if it had to go into combat 
now. We're a third-rate military 
power, and the officers are afraid to 
say anything because they’re run- 
ning scared.” 

Though much of what Hooper 
and others have to say about the 
volunteer army may be owing to 
natural resistance to change, one is 
still left with a dour picture. 

The last time the United States 
had a volunteer army was shortly 
after World War II, when Harry S. 
Truman allowed the draft to die, to 
the general applause of a war-worn 
and politically hostile Congress. Af- 
ter a disastrous recruiting effort, 
Truman went back to Capitol Hill 
in 1947 and pleaded for restoration 
of the draft. 

The problems haunting today’s 
volunteer army experiment can be 
summed up this way. First, it seems 
clear that no army is likely to per- 
form well in combat if officers and 
noncommissioned officers who are 
directing the fighting have to argue 
with troops about tactics. Second, 
assuming the volunteer army could 
be turned into a military success, 
one can’t discount the danger of an 
essentially mercenary force at the 
disposal of a President given to ar- 
bitrary decisions. As Adam Yar- 
molinsky, who served in Robert 
McNamara’s Defense Department, 
put it recently, “If this great hulking 
creature is allowed to go bumping 
about in American society and the 
rest of the world, the range of con- 
sequences runs from broken china 
to shattered civilizations.” And yet, 
third, a return to the draft system, 
with its gross class inequities, would 
be almost impossible to legislate 
now. (If the volunteer army fails 
disastrously, there could be a move 
to a universal service system, under 
which a person could choose be- 
tween spending two years in 
uniform or two years in a govern- 
ment-sponsored civilian occupation 
serving the public in some way, for 
example helping alleviate the short- 
age of health service manpower. 
This idea was dismissed by Con- 
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gress without debate as it consid- 
ered the volunteer army scheme.) 

For now officers such as Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Arneke are likely to 
continue running volunteer troops 
through night operations and the 
like even though the operations look 
more and more like empty cha- 
rades. Before I left Arneke’s exercise 
around midnight, one of his soldiers 
collapsed and swallowed his tongue 
and had to be taken out of the field 
by helicopter. The medic who first 
looked at the soldier reported that it 
looked like a drug overdose. 

I caught up with Arneke about 2 
P.M. the next day. He seemed as 
energetic as before, even though he 
said he had slept only three and a 
half hours. He was poring over a 
map propped up on the hood of his 
jeep, which was parked near his 
command post tent on a bed of 
pine needles. His fatigues were 
starched to a marble finish and his 
boots were gleaming. 

“We had a pretty good time last 
night,” he said. “Alpha Company 
crossed the starting point, here, 
about 12:45, and Bravo went along 
Red Arrow Road to the north. Once 
they got moving we turned the 
scout platoon into aggressor troops 
and set up ambush sites. Bravo 
moved up so fast that they passed 
through before the aggressors got 
set up. Charlie came along seven 
hundred meters behind and was 
caught with an M-60 machine gun. 
Charlie dispersed along the road 
and sent out an element to find out 
what had fired on them, and as 
soon as they got squared away they 
were hit with tear gas.” 

Arneke stared at the map, and 
absentmindedly fingered his scarf. 

“I had planned to start a volun- 
tary night withdrawal tonight, leave 
a third of the people in position 
and deceptively withdraw the main 
force to another position, but I 
dunno. . . . Pm thinking now about 
trying a night attack. It’s a much 
more complicated maneuver.” 

He looked around for his deputy 
commander and then remembered 
he was asleep in the tent. 

“Go wake up Major Windham,” 
Arneke said to a droopy-eyed sol- 
dier standing nearby. 

The soldier wandered off. 

“What the hell, I think I'll do a 
night attack.” 

—DONALD SMITH 
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POPE PAUL 


Greeting a line of visitors at an 
audience, Pope Paul VI grasps their 
arms firmly, as a man trying to 
keep his balance might. His gray 
eyes, as surprising as pools of clear 
water in an old quarry, hold each 
guest firmly for a moment. He is in- 
deed getting his balance, forgetting 
for a while the furies of the world 
and of the Church he leads, as well 
as the severe judgments that have 
been made about his more than ten 
years in office. Writer Malachi Mar- 
tin calls him the first “un-pope,” 
and author Garry Wills accuses 
him of “unerring maladroitness” in 
“wrecking . . . the Roman Catholic 
Church’s institution.” Even psy- 
chologist B. F. Skinner, reflecting on 
the problems of Catholicism, says, 
“I think the Pope should move out 
of Rome. He seems to get a lot of 
bad advice there.” 

As Irving R. Levine noted in The 
Atlantic (September, 1970), many 
observers consider Paul a pope bat- 
tling somewhat ambivalently to pre- 
serve the Roman Church against 
the reformers who challenge its au- 
thority from within. Despite his pre- 
occupation with such internal pres- 
sures, Paul has not abandoned the 
heritage of renewal bequeathed to 
him by John XXIII. He has moved 
at his own pace in his attempts to 
transform the Catholic Church, 
keeping an undramatic but con- 
sistent schedule aimed at long-range 
change both inside and outside the 
Vatican. “The apostolic art,” he 
wrote in his first encyclical, “is a 
risky one.” And so, in a strategy 
that has done little to please pro- 
gressives or conservative ideologues, 
he has exercised it. 


Détente 


He has internationalized the char- 
acter of the papacy. Through jour- 
neys to almost all the continents, 
Pope Paul has repudiated the “pris- 
oner of the Vatican” identity that 
had prevailed for so many genera- 
tions. It is no longer a surprise to 
hear that the Pope has left Rome; 
he has become a visible, mobile 
presence in the world. 

He has also internationalized the 
consciousness of the Church in 


terms of its commitment to the 
Third World, to which one of his 
first major encyclicals was ad- 
dressed. “Development,” he wrote 
then and has repeated many times, 
“is the new name for peace.” He 
has extended the Church’s contacts 
with non-Christian religions, meet- 
ing with their leaders at the Vatican 
and strongly supporting the new 
Vatican office set up to formalize 
this effort at dialogue. As he men- 
tioned in a talk on his tenth anniver- 
sary as Pope, the doubled number of 
countries that established diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican during that 
time “are mainly non-Western and 
non-Christian in culture.” 

He has extended the Church’s 
diplomatic dealings with Communist 
countries, especially in Eastern Eu- 
rope, where his version of eccle- 
siastical détente has resulted in im- 
proved political relationships and a 
broadening of rights for Catholics in 
those lands. This represents an enor- 
mous conversion of the foreign pol- 
icy of the Church, which once con- 
ceived of itself as the unfailing 
bulwark against what it has always 
described as “atheistic Commu- 
nism.” The opening notes of an 
overture to mainland China were 
sounded last fall by Vatican diplo- 
mats in a high-powered conference 
on relationships with the People’s 
Republic. Paul has also publicly ap- 
plauded the United States’ new re- 
lations with China and Russia as an 
example of hope, of “something 
new ... happening in the world.” 
None of these things could have 
taken place had a draft document 
condemning Communism come to the 
floor during the last session of Vatican 
Council II. Only with Paul’s approval 
was this proposal tabled. It was also 
his pragmatic political work to per- 
suade Cardinal Joseph Mindszenty to 
leave his exile at the American lega- 
tion in Budapest and finally to resign 
as primate of Hungary; he thus re- 
moved a major anti-Communist sym- 
bol from Eastern Europe. 

He has introduced reforms in the 
Roman Curia, the central, long- 
entrenched, and mainly Italian body 
of careerist administrators with 
whom even Pope John XXIII hesi- 
tated to do battle. Paul has overseen 
a revamping of the various depart- 
ments of the Church, breaking the 
blade of their previous power by 
making the top jobs into five-year 
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POPE PAUL 


renewable appointments rather than 


lifetime rewards for ecclesiastical 
civil servants. Paul has also man- 
aged to introduce mandatory retire- 
ment for bishops at seventy-five and 
has surprised many powerful pre- 
lates by accepting what they had 
presumed were only pro forma let- 
ters of resignation when they sub- 
mitted them. Not even the United 
States Congress has been able to 
come up with such a practical solu- 
tion for superannuated committee 
chairmen. Pope Paul has, of course, 
reinforced his own authority by 
ending the long tradition of bishops 
dying with their miters on. 

In the heady atmosphere toward 
the end of Vatican Council II, many 
reformers suggested that the time 
was right to abolish altogether what 
was considered the outmoded Col- 
lege of Cardinals. Paul’s response 
has been rather to enlarge the num- 
ber of cardinals and internationalize 
the composition of the group once 
heavily dominated by Italians. Red 
hats have gone to new countries in 
Africa and Polynesia where the 
Church is still young and growing. 
He is thereby reshaping this ancient 
body of counselors, infusing it with 
fresh viewpoints that are bound to 
have a long-term effect on Church 
policy. 

While he managed this, Paul also 
stripped all cardinals over eighty of 
their active vote in future papal 
elections, thus breaking the electoral 
influence of a potentially powerful 
bloc of old-time churchmen. Paul, 
in another symbolic gesture, was the 
first pope to address the cardinals 
without the swords of the Swiss 
Guard at the ready. Every time 
Paul names new cardinals he uses 
the occasion to simplify the installa- 
tion ceremonies. Gone now are the 
yards of red watered silk, flowing 
trains, and buckled red shoes, as 
well as half the rituals formerly as- 
sociated with the office. 

The eight-hundred-year-old proce- 
dure for choosing his successor now 
includes patriarchs from Lebanon, 
Iraq, and Egypt in the list of elec- 
tors. This obvious gesture to Catho- 
lics in countries sympathetic to Arab 
causes balances his recent efforts for 
better Church relations with Israel, 
symbolized by his somewhat chilly 
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audience with Golda Meir early in 
1973: 

Paul has made repeated efforts to 
decentralize the Church by increas- 
ing his collaboration with bishops 
and introducing democratic parish 
councils in the most remote parishes 
of Christendom. 

Merely by breaking the once tight 
curial grasp on all ecclesiastical de- 
cisions, he has reintroduced a 
healthy tension into Church admin- 
istration. The various countries now 
have their own national conferences 
of bishops to decide on many issues 
and policies—such as seminary train- 
ing—that formerly had to be re- 
ferred to the home office in Rome. 
Perhaps the most powerful symbol 
of his commitment to a decentral- 
ized Church will come with the pro- 
posed dissolution of the six-hun- 
dred-year-old Sacred Roman Rota, 
a Vatican tribunal which has had 
exclusive jurisdiction over petitions 
for the annulment of Catholic mar- 
riages. This right would be given to 
diocesan courts in individual 
countries. Such a practical move 
would not only simplify the ques- 
tion of dealing with Catholic mar- 
riage cases but would alter Rome’s 
image of insisting on the last say on 
all Church matters. This also opens 
the way further for the influence of 
non-Roman and non-Western think- 
ing on ecclesiastical policies. 


Storm 


Paul has never publicly rebuked 
those theologians who have dis- 
agreed with Humanae Vitae, his 
1968 encyclical letter on birth regu- 
lation. His silence has been inter- 
preted by many as a symbol of his 
willingness to allow appropriate the- 
ological discussion to proceed after 
he had repeated the traditional 
teaching of the Church on the sub- 
ject. There is no doubt that the 
storm which arose over this encycli- 
cal has overshadowed almost every- 
thing else he has done. 

Some observers feel that, in judg- 
ing public reaction, his mistakes are 
seldom small ones. Evidence of this 
was found in his encouragement of 
the unsuccessful bishops’ campaign 
to overturn the Italian divorce laws 
in May. 

Paul has introduced subtle 
changes in a wide variety of Church 
practices. For example, within a few 


months of issuing a fairly traditional 
statement on woman’s relatively 
small and controlled role in Catho- 
lic services, he also set up an inter- 
national study commission to assay 
the needs and place of women in 
the Church. Shortly after, he re- 
ceived feminist leader Betty Friedan 
in a brief but hardly accidental au- 
dience. “We wish to thank you,” he 
told her, “and congratulate you on 
your work.” 

A few months later, in a lengthy 
encyclical, he spoke of the Virgin 
Mary as the prototype of the modern 
liberated woman rather than as the 
passive maternal figure of a thousand 
Church paintings and statues. 

His tenth anniversary as Pope 
was marked by a cultural celebra- 
tion in the Vatican: a concert di- 
rected by Leonard Bernstein fol- 
lowed by the opening of new 
galleries in the Vatican Museum for 
the exhibition of modern art, in- 
cluding that of Picasso, Klee, and 
Matisse, as well as Americans Ben 
Shahn and Jack Levine. The new 
gallery was set up in the Borgia 
apartments adjoining the Sistine 
Chapel. Paul’s reflections on this oc- 
casion, in the form of a dialogue 
with himself, reveal more about his 
sensitivity and style than do many of 
his more strictly ecclesiastical writ- 
ings and comments. Observing that 
the Church’s past tradition of pa- 
tronizing art had become “almost 
sterile,” he asked, “would the 
Church have only museums, jealous 
custodians of the work of ancient 
artists, only superb and magnificent 
cemeteries therefore, to offer for our 
admiration and imitation?” He con- 
tinued with a defense of the 
subjectivity of modern artists: “It 
obliges us to get to know it.. . to 
read within the soul of the artist, or 
rather the contemporary soul, whose 
interpreter and sensitive mirror he 
becomes, whether he realizes it or 
not.” 

Paul’s appointments to significant 
posts have brought new national 
representations to some of the 
Church’s most sensitive jobs, posi- 
tions which had been in the hands 
of old-line Italian churchmen for 
generations. Such, for example, was 
his appointment in 1969 of the 
French Cardinal Jean Villot as Vati- 
can secretary of state and of a Bel- 
gian archbishop, Jean Jadot, as the 
papal representative in Washington. 


Jadot, a soft-spoken non-curialist 
who publicly defended fellow coun- 
tryman Cardinal Leo Suenens 
against high-level Vatican criticism 
of his liberal positions a few years 
ago, is a sharp contrast to his Ital- 
ian career diplomat predecessors. 
They had gained a reputation for 
operating like military governors in 
a still basically Roman ecclesiastical 
empire. Jadot told an old friend 
that the Pope had spoken simply 
and directly to him before he left 
for America: “This is our number- 
one post, and we must change the 
image of what the Pope’s represen- 
tative is in Washington.” 

One thing is clear: what Jadot 
does is precisely what Paul VI wants 
done in the American Church. The 
best example is the recent appoint- 
ment of two strongly progressive 
men, William Borders and Peter 
Gerety, to become, respectively, 
archbishops of Baltimore and New- 
ark. Roman observers say that Paul 
has sent a clear expression of his 
displeasure to the American bishops 
who failed to support the strong pa- 
pal initiatives to end the war in 
Vietnam. It is extraordinary that the 
impetus for greater forward move- 
ment in the American Church has 
come not from its own, generally 
conservative, bishops but from Rome. 
The leadership in reforming the 
American Catholic Church seems to 
be in the hands of Paul VI. 


“Accept me” 


Paul’s own somewhat elusive per- 
sonality is at the heart of these sys- 
tematic changes, all of which are 
built on the value of symbols and 
their power to outlast temporary 
disputes and wordy official decrees. 
Pope Paul VI has relied heavily on 
symbolic gestures to communicate 
his deepest convictions, much as did 
the apostle Paul, from whom the 
present Pope takes his name, and 
with whose approach to the Church 
he closely identifies. 

The apostle Paul is regarded as 
the figure who brought the teach- 
ings of the infant Christian commu- 
nity to the world beyond Jerusalem. 
He is considered a mystical theo- 
logical activist, as famous for his 
journeys as for his cosmic religious 
vision and his personal sense of an 
almost predestined role in it. The 
present Pope spoke to the Church 
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POPE PAUL 


and the world in the selection of his 


name and in the series of journeys 
on which he embarked after his 
election. His chief point of identi- 
fication with the early apostle may 
be his sense of religious tradition 
and his mission to transform it 
without destroying its riches. What 
the apostle named Paul did, while 
mindful of his Jewish heritage, the 
Pope named Paul builds on, aware 
of the Roman Church’s history, 
while almost painfully accepting the 
charge of leading it into a new age. 

Both men could be described as 
emotional, public sufferers, ago- 
nizers over the challenges and the 
hurts and misunderstandings they 
sustain repeatedly. Just as the 
apostle Paul upbraided the Chris- 
tians in his early communities when 
they failed to respond to his 
urgings, so the present Pope, shak- 
ing and frail, sometimes expresses 
his own frustrations in a manner 
that leaves his hearers stunned by 
his unexpected intensity. Such was 
the case in the fall of 1972, when he 
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partment at 600 miles per hour 
while attired in the ancient white 
cassock of his office and in the com- 
pany of a retinue of aides who look 
as though they have just stepped 
out of a medieval painting. He 
writes a historic letter about the 
modern problems of the Third 
World and its need for devel- 
opment, but he does it in the vener- 
able and highly stylized form of a 
Latin encyclical, Populorum 
Progressio. It is always the mixed 
action, the gesture of an artist-diplo- 
mat which demands interpretation. 
The symbols are never radical 
enough for progressives, and they 
are not restrained enough for con- 
servatives. As an American bishop 
says of Paul’s style, “He is always 
stating a progressive principle and 
then pulling back a little from it, 
hedging it around with legislation 
that seems to contradict it. He 
knows, however, that the hedge will 
wither away and that the main prin- 
ciple will survive into the future.” 


Sour rind 


Giovanni Montini was not sur- 
prised to be elected Pope. Only in 
scenarios by novelist Morris West 
do romantic and astonishing things 
occur during the conclaves at which 
popes are chosen. Montini fell into 
a class of polished and talented ec- 
clesiastics who spend their careers, 
frequently in the diplomatic service, 
learning how to be Pope. The se- 
quence has been followed so regu- 
larly in the selection of modern 
popes that a relatively small num- 
ber of able men is almost always 
identifiable as likely candidates. 
They are always Italian, and they 
have spent a long apprenticeship in 
the service of the Church. 

Montini, son of a journalist and 
politician, was obviously on the 
road to the papacy long before his 
election. He had known high honors 
and intimate secrets of Vatican 
procedure as a chief diplomatic aide 
to Pope Pius XII. He had even 
tasted the sour rind of Vatican poli- 
tics when, in what has come to be 
known as “Operazione Giuseppe,” 
in honor of the cardinal who engi- 
neered it, he was sent, supposedly 
because of his progressive views on 
Italian Catholic Action, to head the 
archdiocese of Milan in 1954. Mon- 
tini had ample time to consider 


what he might do if he ever became 
Pope. 

There were plenty of indications 
that he was the choice of his prede- 
cessor, Pope John XXIII, who put 
him at the top of his initial list of 
cardinals, calling him his “prima 
creatura,” and giving him the white 
typewriter which Pope Pius XII had 
used to send a torrent of papal 
communications to the world. John, 
for all his homely warmth, also un- 
derstood the complexities of the re- 
form which he instituted when he 
convened an ecumenical council. He 
knew that continued reform would 
require a man of experience and 
subtlety, an ecclesiastic with long 
and close experience in the Church, 
a man, in other words, very much 
like Giovanni Montini, whom he af- 
fectionately called “my Benjamin.” 

When John died and the world 
wept, Montini traveled from Milan, 
where he had been visited by the 
conclave-bound and power-wise 
Cardinal Francis Spellman of New 
York, with an awareness that he 
was the leading candidate. Never 
naive, he understood the political 
realities of becoming Pope just as 
he appreciated the expectations 
made on him as a reformer. 

Rome is a difficult city in which 
to carry out any program of change. 
It is a city that has learned to sur- 
vive, to suffer, and finally to absorb 
a wide variety of human experience. 
In the city, and in the ecclesiastical 
city within it, men have learned to 
accommodate themselves to history, 
to wait it out with a combination of 
shrugs and knowing winks that buy 
time and ward off the evil one until 
a new cycle begins. The Church it- 
self had learned survival through 
adjustment—to anarchy, dictators, 
and democracy, and to a long list of 
saints, sinners, and reformers. Paul 
must have had a feeling for the 
conservative resiliency of the 
Church bureaucracy as well as for 
its weaknesses and its inability to 
transform itself overnight. Time has 
always been different in the Eternal 
City; Paul has understood this and, 
in fact, has used Rome’s long tem- 
poral perspective as an instrument 
of gradual change. 

Paul was faced with the challenge 
of maintaining the central authority 
of the papal office while trying to 
carry out his program. He has, in 
fact, always mixed his gestures of 





reform, on the one hand speaking 
of wide participation in Church ac- 
tivities and on the other insisting on 
his own rights and privileges as Pe- 
ter’s successor. He has, for example, 
called many newly named bishops 
to Rome to be ordained personally 
by him in recent years; it is a clear 
demonstration of his wish for close 
bonds and loyal responses to insure 
the kind of unity among Catholics 
that has been powerfully symbolized 
by the office of the papacy. The 
changes he has made have been 
subtle. For example, Paul inspired 
the talk about his own possible res- 
ignation on his seventy-fifth birth- 
day; his purpose was not to resign 
but to make the subject discussable 
on the practical level. Paul, by be- 
ginning changes, has made it pos- 
sible for his successors to complete 
them. 

To carry out such a plan has 
clearly cost Paul VI an enormous 
amount of physical and mental en- 
ergy. He seems a man drained by 
his burdens, a man who does not 
appear to enjoy much of what goes 
with being head of the Church, a 
man who may wonder whether he 
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has lost his bet on slow change. Nor 
has he received much support from 
some progressive Church leaders 
who have misread or have grown 
impatient with his studied moves 
toward reform. 

On the occasion of the 1971 
synod of the world’s bishops held to 
discuss the priesthood, for example, 
Paul indicated his willingness to 
have the delegates introduce the 
idea of ordaining married men. The 
Pope opened the door only a crack, 
but he was inviting others to push it 
open the rest of the way. Under a 
barrage of conservative criticism led 
by the lordly Cardinal William 
Conway of Ireland against any pos- 
sible change in the traditional law 
of celibacy, the progressives stepped 
back and the door closed tightly on 
the discussion. Church progressives 
frequently fail to unite on even mi- 
nor questions of change. This has 
left the balance of power in the 
hands of conservatives and has led 
the Pope to the kind of political in- 
novation he has currently exercised 
in the American Church. 

If he has experienced difficulty in 
communicating his intentions to his 
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bishops, the Pope has had even 
greater problems in projecting him- 
self and his aims to the average 
Catholic who lives with little con- 
sciousness of or concern for symbols 
of reform. In cold fact, he has failed 
to win the hearts of the world’s people. 
Many well-educated Catholics feel 
that his reiteration of an unmodified 
Church position on birth control has 
led to inattention if not marked dis- 
regard for the authority of papal 
teaching. 

His efforts to use the once-pow- 
erful network of pulpits to rally sup- 
port for political issues have met 
with serious rebuffs, as in the recent 
vote maintaining Italy’s divorce laws 
by a three-to-two margin. Indeed, the 
last vestiges of the Vatican’s favored 
temporal position may soon be 
voted away by the Italian Catholics 
who no longer automatically re- 
spond to papal signals. 





“TI paisano!” 


Paul has also been known as a 
man of great feeling, a person 
whose vulnerability runs to emo- 
tional involvement rather than 
aloofness. As a substitute secretary 
of state under Pope Pius XII, he 
was always behind schedule because 
he became so concerned about his 
visitors’ problems that he could not 
turn them out without a genuine 
show of sympathy and concern. 
“That’s still his problem,” notes a 
high-ranking American priest work- 
ing in Rome. “He just doesn’t want 
to hurt anybody’s feelings. That’s 
why he uses the style he does; he 
doesn’t want anybody, especially an 
old-time cardinal, to be personally 
injured or affronted. He just 
couldn’t bear that, so what looks 
like hesitation is really his round- 
about way of getting something 
done without hurting anybody. He 
leaves that to others at times, but 
he doesn’t want to do it himself.” 

The affable John XXIII was a dif- 
ficult act to follow. Paul’s humanity 
has seemed hidden beneath the sol- 
emn visage of the public burden- 
bearer. An American bishop notes 
that “old John could be a stern 
country gentleman with you, but 
Paul will weep with you.” And an- 
other American recalls, “Paul is ac- 


tually a warmer and more interested 
person than John. John looked 
warm at a distance and Paul looks 
cold at a distance, but when you got 
close to John he might be very per- 
functory and turn away smiling to 
something else. Paul is warm up 
close; he wants to know about you 
and what you do.” 

The private Paul emerges less and 
less these days: the man with the 
face of a septuagenarian Robert De- 
Niro laughing heartily because he 
cannot understand what the Green 
Bay Packers are when he chats with 
the bishop of that city. The bishop 
mentions Vince Lombardi and the 
Pope’s eyes light up in recognition 
and he claps the bishop on the 
shoulder, exclaiming, “II paisano!” 
Seldom heard of are such intensely 
personal gestures as his paying for 
the hospitalization and care of a 
Roman seminarian’s mother in or- 
der to make the young man’s ordi- 
nation to the priesthood possible. 
Paul has invested himself in a 
method of long-range change, and 
short-range problems have mounted 
up all around him. He seems more 
and more to be the exhausted man 
in the role of tragic leader, which, 
in a way, he has fashioned for him- 
self. 

He is not yet without resources, 
however, and part of his overall 
plan is to insure that his successor 
will be a man who understands and 
appreciates him and his methods. 
Paul is arranging for the man who 
follows him to be a modern church- 
man, a prelate from the pool of car- 
dinals who have, in various ways, 
spent their mature years in appren- 
ticeships to the papacy. To this end, 
in restructuring the College of Car- 
dinals, Paul appointed in March, 
1973, thirty cardinals, centrists who 
will take their cues from his own 
style and vision. Paul has seen to it 
that the important votes in the col- 
lege are in the hands of men who 
will not depart radically from the 
course of change that he has ini- 
tiated. 

—EUGENE C. KENNEDY 
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trial membership, you will be entitled to take ad- 
vantage of our fabulous bonus plan. 


77600. SECRECY AND FOREIGN POLICY. Edited 
by Thomas M. Franck and Edward Weisband. 
Probes the delicate balance between a democracy's 
need for a free flow of information and its in- 
sistence on cloak-and-dagger secrecy. $15.00 


32445. AN AGE OF MEDIOCRITY. C. L. Sulzberger. 
One of the most informative books on foreign 
affairs of the decade — passionate, brutal, some- 
times scandalous — by the man who has talked 
candidly to just about every head of state in the 
last twenty years. $12.95 


63130. THE MORAL AND POLITICAL THOUGHT 
OF MAHATMA GANDHI. Raghavan lyer. Presents 
his theory of politics, his conflict with Western 
civilization, his theory of man, his concepts of 
non-violence, truth and self-reliance, and his per- 
sonal creed. Essential to understanding the rela- 
tionship — or lack of it — between East and West. 

$12.50 


84800. THE TRUTH ABOUT KENT STATE: A 
Challenge to the American Conscience. Peter 
Davies. Devastating and timely account of the 
tragic shooting of dissident students — and the 
lack of response by the Justice Department. $10.00 


57065. KGB: The Secret Work of Soviet Agents. 
John Barron. The first definitive study of the grisly 
bureaucratic eminence that is the principal instru- 
ment through which the Soviet Union is ruled. 

$10.95 


42130. THE DEVIL AND JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 
Townsend Hoopes. The only full-scale political 
biography of one of our most important Secretaries 
of State — and a masterful study of his diplomacy. 

$15.00 


79910. SPAIN UNDER FRANCO. Max Gallo. 
Spine-chilling story of the rise of the Franco 
dictatorship, the nightmare vacuity — and acuity — 
of the regime, and where it is headed. $12.50 
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The Library of Political Affairs F-15C 
Riverside, New Jersey 08075 


Please accept my application for member- 
ship and send me the three volumes indi- 
cated, billing me only $1.00 each. | agree to 
purchase at least three additional Selections 
or Alternates during the first year | am a 
member, at special members’ prices. Savings 
range up to 30% and occasionally even more. 
My membership is cancelable any time after 
| buy these three books. A shipping and 
handling charge is added to all shipments. 


Send no money. Members are billed when 
books arrive. 


Indicate by number the 3 books you want. 


Saami NER Ye 


(plus a FREE GIFT) 
Some expensive books count as 2 selections. 





Name. 





Address 
City 4 
ol: ee. ST 6 

(Offer good in Continental U.S. and Canada 


only. Prices slightly higher in Canada.) 
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Bystander 


Reviewer’s Dues 


by L. E. Sissman 


Perhaps because I started out as a 
poet, and poets’ responsibilities 
are—and should be—mostly to them- 
selves, I find it difficult to master 
each new kind of writing Pm con- 
fronted with. In school, I took quite 
naturally to verse, but my prose pa- 
pers, essays, and thesis (what a ter- 
rible thesis it was!) were knotty, 
spastic, dense, and freighted far 
more heavily with words than with 
ideas. 

For some reason—possibly be- 
cause my father was an advertising 
man and I more or less grew up in 
the business—I didn’t find it quite as 
difficult to solve the problems of 
print copywriting when I first went 
to work, in 1953, for an advertising 
agency; but I came a long-term 
cropper on television when I es- 
sayed that slippery medium, and 
it wasn’t for years that I could 
turn out a creditable sixty-second 
script. 

At the hoary age of forty, I be- 
came—because I suddenly wanted 
to—a book reviewer. To my surprise, 
I found it an almost intolerable bur- 
den and a long-acting pain. After 
years of stumping and (I hoped) 
dazzling other people with anything 
I cared to try in verse, I was now 
faced with the opposite situation; 
the biter had been bit. Now it was 
my sworn and bounden duty to 
penetrate and unravel the obscu- 
rities of other writers’ methods and 
messages, to dissipate the wet and 
inky smokescreen in which the wily 
squid conceals himself, and to set 
the delicate skeleton of the author’s 
true design in so many words before 
my readers. Besides being hard, gru- 
eling detective work, this was both 
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scary and risky; armed only with a 
shaky analytic gift and my spotty, 
idiosyncratic store of reading, I was 
laying my sacred honor on the line 
each time I tried to pick another lit- 
erary lock in public. 

For the first couple of years, I 
heaved, floundered, and rolled like 
a drowning man in the trough of 
my overweening ambition. I drove 
myself to write reviews like an aris- 
tocrat driving himself to the gallows, 
with superficial sangfroid as thin as 
onionskin and a real clutch of fear 
each time I sat down at the type- 
writer. 

Then, mercifully, I began to learn 
the ropes, to rise out of my funk (or 
muck sweat, as the English say), 
and look a little more objectively 
around me. I discovered that re- 
viewing was not simply something 
that a soi-disant literary man did to 
fill time, amplify his tiny reputation, 
and (of course) earn a little money. 
Au contraire. Reviewing, it was 
slowly and astoundingly revealed to 
me, was a vocation, a craft, a diffi- 
cult discipline, with its own rules 
and customs, with a set of com- 
mandments and a rigid protocol. 
Mostly by making painful mistakes 
and leaping brashly into pitfalls, I 
began to amass some notion of the 
shape of a reviewer’s obligations to 
himself, to the author he reviews, to 
his editor, to his readers. 

In short, I became aware of the 
moral imperatives of book review- 
ing. Funny as that may sound in a 
literary world raddled by cliques 
and claques and politics, by back- 
scratching and back-stabbing, by 
overpraise and undernotice, I now 
believe that the would-be con- 
scientious reviewer must be guided 
by a long list of stern prohibitions if 
he is to keep faith with himself and 
his various consumers. In the inter- 
ests of controversy (and, I hope, of 
air-clearing), I set these down here- 
with. 

l. Never review the work of a 
friend. All sorts of disasters are im- 
plicit here; a man and his work 
should be separate in the reviewer’s 
mind, and the work should be his 
only subject. If you know the man 
at all well, you become confused 
and diffident; your praise becomes 
fulsome, and you fail to convey the 
real merits and demerits of the 
book to the poor reader. The hard- 
est review I ever wrote was of the 


(quite good) novel of a friend four 
years ago. Never again. 

2. Never review the work of an 
enemy. Unless you fancy yourself as 
a public assassin, a sort of licensed 
literary hit man, you will instinc- 
tively avoid this poisonous practice 
like the plague it is. Corollary: 
never consent to be a hatchet man. 
If Editor X knows you are an old 
enemy of Novelist Y, he may (and 
shame on him, but it happens all 
the time) call on you to review Y’s 
latest book. Beware, on pain of los- 
ing your credibility. 

3. Never review a book in a field 
you don’t know or care about. Once 
or twice I’ve been touted onto titles 
far from my beaten track. The re- 
sulting reviews were teeth-grindingly 
difficult to write and rotten in the 
bargain. Unless you’re a regular 
polymath, stick to your own last. 

4. Never climb on bandwagons. 
You are not being paid to subscribe 
to a consensus, nor will your reader 
thank you for it. If a book has been 
generally praised (or damned), you 
add nothing to anybody’s under- 
standing by praising (or damning) it 
in the same terms. Only if you have 
read the book with care and found 
something fresh to comment on 
should you attempt a review. Other- 
wise, find something else (how 
about the work of an unknown?) to 
write about. Or skip it; you'll earn 
that money you need for a new 
500-mm. mirror lens somewhere 
else. 

5. Never read other reviews be- 
fore you write your own. This is a 
tough rule to follow, because all re- 
viewers are naturally curious about 
the reception of Z’s latest book. 
Nonetheless, you can’t help being 
subtly influenced by what John 
Leonard (or whoever) has to say. 
Eschew! 

6. Never read the jacket copy or 
the publisher’s handout before read- 
ing and reviewing a book. Jacket 
copy (I know; I used to write it) is 
almost invariably misleading and in- 
accurate. The poor (literally: these 
downtrodden souls are, along with 
retail copywriters, the most under- 
paid people in advertising) writer is 
probably working from a summary 
compiled by the sales department, 
not from a firsthand reading of the 
SEAT SEE TA TREES CR EN S 


L. E. Sissman is a contributing editor of 
The Atlantic. 








Air travel was once 
considered by many people 
© be a luxury. Limited to a 
select group. 

Times have changed. 
Today's jet set looks just like 
the people next door. That's 
because they are the people 
next door. 

The airlines this year will 
board more than 200 million 
people. Probably just as many 
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on personal and vacation 
travel as on business. Airlines 
will provide more than 75% 
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used for transportation in 
this country. 
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BYSTANDER 


book. The handouts are more of the 
same, only flackier. 

7. Never review a book you 
haven’t read at least once. Believe it 
or not, some reviewers merely skim 
a book (or even depend on, horrors, 
the jacket copy) before reviewing it. 
Not only is this a flagrant abdica- 
tion of responsibility; there is al- 
ways the lurking danger of missing 
a vital clue in the text and making 
a public spectacle of yourself. It 
should happen frequently to all 
such lazy reviewers. 

8. Never review a book you 
haven’t understood. If you haven't 
figured out what the author is up 
to, there’s simply no way you can 
convey it to your reader. Reread the 
book; if necessary, read some of the 
author’s other books; if you still 
don’t know, forget it. The cardinal 
sin here is to go right ahead and 
condemn a half-understood book on 
the covert grounds that you haven’t 
found its combination. 

9. Never review your own ideas 
instead of the author’s. Unless 
you’re the ranking pundit in the 
field and you have a scholarly bone 
to pick with the author, you have 
no right to use the book under in- 
spection as a springboard for a 
trumpet voluntary of your own. 

10. Never fail to give the reader 
a judgment and a recommendation 
on the book. And tell why. A re- 
viewer is really a humble consumer 
adviser; his main job is to tell the 
public what to read and what to 
skip. It’s an important job because 
nobody can possibly keep up 
with all the books being published 





_ today. 


11. Never neglect new writers. 
First novelists, in particular, get 


_ passed over too frequently for sev- 


eral reasons. The obvious reason is 
that Norman Mailer’s new novel is 
better copy than Hannah Furlong’s 
maiden effort. The less obvious rea- 
son is that it’s much harder for a 
reviewer to get an intelligent fix on 
an unknown. In short, it’s harder 
work to review a debutant. 

12. Never assume that a writer is 
predictable. This is, in a way, the 
converse of the previous proposi- 
tion. Part of the pleasure of picking 
up a new book by a writer you’ve 
read before is knowing what you’re 
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about to read—the themes, the style, 
the old, familiar tricks. But what if 
the novelist has grown; what if he 
does something daring and unex- 
pected? That’s when a lot of review- 
ers, myself included, are tempted to 
put him down for not rewriting 
himself. The only answer is to ap- 
proach the book with great caution 
and read it on its own merits, for- 
getting what has gone before. 

13. Never forget to summarize 
the story or the argument. What’s 
more maddening than a review that 
rhapsodizes (or bitches) for two 
thousand words about the author’s 
style, his technique, his place in let- 
ters without ever giving us a clue to 
the nature of the story, beyond the 
mention of an incident or two? 

14. Never, on the other hand, 
write a review that is merely a plot 
summary and nothing more. This 
happens surprisingly often, espe- 
cially in newspaper reviews. The 
reader of the review deserves a 
judgment, a rating, not simply a re- 
capitulation. 

15. Never impale a serious writer 
on his minor errors. Nobody’s per- 
fect, as the old gag line says, and, 
given the susceptibility of even the 
most powerful piece of work to ridi- 
cule, it is frighteningly easy for the 
reviewer to have his fun at the au- 
thor’s expense and end up distorting 
the value and import of the book. 
(Example: I recently read a good 
novel in which the author con- 
sistently misused the word ‘“‘ful- 
some” and mixed up “she” and 
“her.” It would have been an act of 
willful irresponsibility to take the 
author to task for these small mis- 
cues, which were also his editor’s 
fault.) 

16. Never write critical jargon. 
The day of the New Criticism, for 
all its goods, is mercifully past, and 
so, Pd hope, is the compulsion of 
some reviewers to pose and posture 
as anointed gospelers of the true 
and beautiful. The reviewer who 
writes for a general-circulation 
newspaper or magazine should have 
his typewriter unplugged if he per- 
sists in pedagogeries. 

17. Never fail to take chances in 
judgment. Because it forces you to 
enter the mind of another on his 
own terms, reviewing is literally 
mind-expanding. Often the reviewer 
is astonished at his new conclusions 
and afraid to put them down on pa- 


per. This is a mistake; one of the 
highest critical acts is to arrive at a 
new understanding and communi- 
cate it to the reader. 

18. Never pick a barn-door target 
to jeer at. Not long ago, one of the 
daily reviewers in the New York 
Times wasted an entire column on 
the new novel by one of the Irving 
Wallaces. Irving Stone? Jacqueline 
Susann? Or whoever. Anyway, it 
was painfully easy—shooting fish in 
a barrel—and painfully unworthy of 
the reviewer’s taste and talent. He 
might far better have reviewed a 


good first novel. 


19. Never play the shark among 
little fishes. Being a reviewer does 
not entitle you to savage the begin- 
ner, the fumbler, the less-than-ac- 
complished writer. A sincere and 
decent effort demands a sincere and 
decent response. If you’ve ever 
struggled to write a book yourself, 
you know the vast amounts of pain 
and love it takes. To put down an 
honest attempt in gloating arro- 
gance is to deal a crippling blow 
to a nascent career of possible 
promise. 

20. Never compete with your sub- 
ject. A reviewer is not, at least dur- 
ing his hours as reviewer, a rival of 
the person he’s reviewing. If he sees 
flaws in the work under inspection, 
he should report them, but he 
should not give vent to a long ha- 
rangue on how he would have writ- 
ten the book. (If his hubris is that 
keen, perhaps he should take time 
off and write a book himself.) 

In a word, then, the sins and 
temptations of reviewers are legion. 
As an incumbent sinner, I have 
more often than I like to think 
about been brought up short by the 
realization of my own weaknesses. 
Thus the list above. While I know I 
don’t have the constancy and forti- 
tude to follow it to the letter, I try 
to bear it in mind, like a catechism, 
when I sit down to write about an- 
other person’s work. It is the least I 
can do for another poor sufferer 
who has taken the supreme risk of 
letting his dreams and talents go 
forth between covers, and for all 
those poor sufferers who simply like 
to read, and who rely, for better or 
worse, on the dim and uncertain 
skills of reviewers for a guide 
through the maze of new titles in 
their bright, unrevealing jackets on 
the shelves. 


SUCCESSFUL PARENTS 


Sir: In the April Atlantic, your re- 
viewer [Benjamin DeMott, “The Fu- 
ture of Children”] in part attacks 
Successful Parenthood, which I co- 
authored, because it uses sound 
principles of behavior science which 
your astute reviewer attributes to 
B. F. Skinner. The first principle 
quoted, however (how to establish a 
conditioned reinforcer), is based on 
Pavlov’s early work in classical con- 
ditioning and not Skinner, and the 
second one (using some activities to 
reinforce others) is based on the 
work of David Premack. My point 
is not to dissociate the book from 
Skinner’s brilliant contributions to 
behavioral science, because the book 
is clearly and intentionally indebted 
to them, but to point to the re- 
viewer’s ignorance of what she is 
evaluating. 

The reviewer’s ignorance, bias, 
and irresponsible attitude are fur- 
ther demonstrated in this next quote: 


Parents of a kid who is, speaking 
bluntly, a pain in the ass will find 
several useful notions about effec- 
tive bribery in the book. 


The reviewer is telling the reader 
that maybe some of the ideas (from 
modern learning principles) might 
be helpful to the parent who is al- 
ready a loser if they want to bribe 
their kid. The implications are that 
the positive approaches to handling 
kids recommended in the book are 
not appropriate unless you are al- 
ready a loser, and, even then, to use 
them is bribery. 

Somehow, any reward to help 
children learn to become responsible 
adults is a bribe in your reviewer's 
uninformed head. 

Your reviewer is offended that 
the book does not convey certain 








feelings involved in the “texture” of 
the parent-child interaction, and 
“ignores” the fact that kids have 
“insides.” She concludes: “A moral 
of Successful Parenthood is that 
Method could make monsters of us 
all.” 

As a clinical psychologist who has 
worked for many years with families 
and seen the ways in which parents 
can hurt children, I can only say 
that your reviewer has missed the 
message. 

The Orwellian fear that knowl- 
edge of how to effectively teach oth- 
ers will somehow make monsters 
and controllers of us all clearly fails 
to recognize that the values which 
we hold determine what we try to 
do. The knowledge that we have 
only determines whether or not we 
will be successful in implementing 
those values. 

WESLEY C. BECKER 

Department of Special Education 
University of Oregon 

Eugene, Oreg. 


Mr. DeMott replies: 

Mr. Becker is mistaken in holding 
that I attacked his book because it 
uses some sound principles of be- 
havior science. My reason for criti- 
cizing it, as I believe I made clear 
in the piece, had to do with the na- 
ture of the Ideal Parent portrayed 
in the book’s hundred-odd sketches 
of positive parental dealings with 
children. This Ideal Parent comes 
on in Successful Parenthood as a 
chill, driven, remorselessly in- 
tentional and miserably unplayful 
character bent exclusively on Suc- 
cess, and unwilling to be distracted 
even by odd accidents of child-rear- 
ing delight. I believe this Ideal Par- 
ent would have the devil of a time 
getting anything right, either at su- 
perficial or deeper levels of identity, 


about the particular person he was 
addressing. I might add, in passing, 
that Mr. Becker doesn’t get my sex 
right: Pm male. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sir: As a long-time Dundee neigh- 
bor of Watkins Glen, I enjoyed 
L. E. Sissman’s article on that vil- 
lage in the May Atlantics “Innocent 
Bystander.” A couple of minor in- 
accuracies might be noted. The 
town is at the head, rather than 
foot, of Seneca Lake, whose outlet 
is at the Geneva end. It is Route 
14, rather than 414, that bisects the 
village and connects Elmira with — 
Geneva (and thence with the N.Y.S. — 
Thruway). ; 
GEORGE M. DIVEN 

Dundee, N.Y. 


Sir: Contrary to the statement of 
Garry Wills in “The Impeachment 
Man” (May Atlantic), the 1867 Ten- 
ure of Office Act was not nullified 
by the Supreme Court; rather, it 
was repealed by Congress in 1887. 
The Supreme Court did void a ten- 
ure act (1876) that applied solely to — 
postmasters of the first, second, and — 
third class in Myers v. U.S., 272 
U.S. 52 (1926). 

It was the 1867 act that applied 
in the Johnson impeachment. 

In that impeachment is a legisla- 
tive prerogative, judicial review or a 
guilty finding by Congress is most 
assuredly “hypothetical.” The mem- 
bers of the judiciary are subject to 
impeachment and removal for 
cause. Would it not be strange to 
assume that the Supreme Court 
could review the removal of a mem- 
ber of that body assuming con- 
viction in the Senate? 

WILLIAM G. O'HARE, JR. 
Danvers, Mass. 
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Sir: Having gotten good results 
from several methods of rating res- 
taurants much like the one for bar- 
becue restaurants suggested by Cal- 
vin Trillin in “Any Decent 
Barbecues in This Town?” (April 
Atlantic), I thought he, and you, 
might find my method of rating 
fried chicken restaurants useful: the 
quality is inversely proportioned to 
the number of employees. In fact, in 
my experience, the best ones have 
only one employee who “does it all.” 
If you are ever in Austin, I would 
heartily recommend Virginia’s Cafe 
on South First Street. Of course, we 
have a Belgian restaurant only 
twenty miles out in the hill country 
that serves food almost as fine as 
that of... 
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Sir: The luster of Alfred Kazin’s re- 
portorial skills, as evidenced by his 
recent article (“What Do We Do 
Now? What? What?”) in the April 


Oceanfront condominiums issue, was diminished by his attribu- 
tion of quoted material to the Pales- 
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200 South Ocean Boulevard Boca Raton, Florida 33432 | The name of Israel’s prominent 
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Sir: Richard Poirier’s “Robert 
Frost: The Sound of Love and the 
Love of Sound” (April Atlantic) is 
somewhat marred by the fact that 
he misreads the poem with which 
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Incelebration of the American Bicentennial... 
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Museum of the City of New York 


Let us lend it to you for 10 days 


As 1976 draws near, many American fam- 
ilies are beginning to realize that their 
pride in America’s past is not equalled 
by their real knowledge of it. 


Weare all part of what is probably the 
most exciting, varied, and hopeful 200 
years in the entire history of civilized 
man. And yet what most of us really 
know about it, dimly remembered from 
our “required” study in school, is a bare 
outline of names, dates, and dry facts. 


Now, to give you and your entire fam- 
ily the deep sense of our national past 
which is our birthright, Books by U.S. 
News & World Report has published, in 
two volumes, this monumental 700-page 
Bicentennial salute to “200 YEARS” of 
American nationhood. 

This is no dry collection of facts—but a 
vivid, vital human story of heroes and 
villains, great leaders and a great peo- 
ple, struggling to explore, settle, and 
civilize a huge untamed continent. 

And it is illustrated with more than 
700 period drawings, engravings, paint- 
ings, and photographs, a third of them 
in full color, so startlingly real and 
vivid that they open the door to a whole 
new dimension of history. The nation’s 
museums and archives were combed for 
amazing glimpses into our nation’s past. 


Suddenly it all comes alive with drama 
and meaning as you travel, generation 
by generation, through two centuries of 
the intensely human American story. 
You and your family are there... 


... when George Washington ferried six 
thousand men across the Delaware on a 
freezing Christmas night for a surprise 
attack against the Hessians. 

...when the Founding Fathers almost 
foundered on the question of large vs. 
small states during the sweltering sum- 
mer of the Constitutional Convention. 


... when Andrew Jackson coldly replied 
to a series of nullificationist toasts: “Our 
Union: it must be preserved.” 


... when tearful Confederate veterans at 
Appomattox “tenderly fold their flags, 
battleworn and torn, blood-stained, heart- 
holding colors, and lay them down.” 

“200 YEARS” is not just the story of 
our leaders, but of the American People 
as well, from the pioneers in their Con- 
estoga wagons to the bewildered yet de- 
termined immigrants at Ellis Island to 
the sit-in strikers and apple-sellers of 
the Depression years. 

Each volume includes a Reading Port- 
folio of the deeply moving raw materials 
of history—the letters, diaries, journals, 
notebooks of the leaders and the people 
—and a Presidential Gallery with a full- 
page, full-color portrait and a brief biog- 
raphy of each President. 

You really must browse through this 
impressive history to appreciate what it 
can mean to you and your family and 
how it can enrich your home. 

You are invited to examine it free for 10 
days. Just mail the coupon to request an 
examination copy. Then, after looking it 
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over, you may return it without paying 
or owing anything if it does not live up 
to your expectations in every way. 

Or, if you wish, you may keep it at 
our special direct-to-you price. The sug- 
gested retail price is $45, but you pay 
only $32.95 for this massive two-volume 
library, a saving of 27%. And you may 
pay this discount price in three con- 
venient monthly installments. 

There has never been a national his- 
tory as filled with heroism, idealism, and 
achievement as ours. And never before 
has it been saluted so vividly and enjoy- 
ably. Why not mail the coupon now, 
without obligation, and see for yourself? 
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of such poems as “For Once Then, 
Something,” “Come In,” and “The 
Most of It,” in which Frost chides 
man for his potentially dangerous 
habit of anthropomorphizing the 
universe. 

I agree that in comparison with 
Yeats and Eliot, Frost is an acces- 
sible poet. But in arguing that Frost 
is not the “terrifying poet” that Li- 
onel Trilling thought, Mr. Poirier 
too readily accepts him as an ex- 
ponent of (the words are Brower’s) 
“the Wordsworthian sympathy be- 
tween man and his world.” Frost is 
not quite that tame. It is clear that 
Frost hopes there is sympathy be- 
tween man and his world, but it is 
equally plain that he is fascinated 
by its probable absence. It is the 
latter probability which energizes 
“Never Again Would Birds’ Song 
Be the Same.” Frost mocks the 
modern Adam who “could himself 
believe” that birds in the Garden of 
Eden imitated Eve’s accents. This 
man is no poet delicately detecting 
human “oversounds” in nature; he 
is a self-deluded fool. Anyone who 
listens to birds and hears Eve’s 
voice is ripe for the sting of the last 


line: “And to do that to birds was 
why she came.” Eve had better 
things to do than influence birds, 
who, like the rest of nature, are es- 
sentially indifferent to man. Frost 
never denies that there are analo- 
gies between man and nature, but 
he never lets us forget that these 
analogies originate with man. As he 
says in another tricky poem about 
neutral nature: 


One had to be versed in country 
things 
Not to believe the phoebes wept. 


One has to be versed in Frost not 
to believe that birds’ song would 
never be the same. 

JEFFREY M. HEATH 
Department of English 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Ontario 


Richard Poirier replies: 

Mr. Heath gets the sense of the 
poem under debate but misses what 
Frost called the “sound of their 
sense.” In neglect of that his read- 
ings tend to be a bit heavy-handed. 
They flatten out the delicate, lov- 
ingly complicated interplay in 


The Source 


In 1870, Charles Fleischmann created the world’s first 
dry gin. And that's how the dry martini was born. 
You still enjoy the difference in the Fleischmann martini. 
Because it’s still made with the world’s driest gin 


Fleischmann’s. The world's driest gin since 1870. 
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“Never Again Would Birds’ Song 
Be the Same” between Frost as a 
contemporary Adam and the Adam 
Frost imagines as the lover of our 
maternal predecessor. 

About anthropomorphizing na- 
ture. This is by now a standard 
warning to readers of Frost, or for 
that matter of Wordsworth. But it 
needs to be corrected by our re- 
membering, from Emerson or wher- 
ever, that language itself, the very 
naming of things, constitutes an 
anthropomorphizing of nature which 
the poet cannot escape. Hence all 
poems about nature, if they are at 
all intelligent, are committed to a 
dialectical play of will by which the 
poet resists doing what the very me- 
dium to some degree forces him to 
do. 

Indeed, Frost is the greatest 
American poet of this century 
mostly because of his full engage- 
ment with this problem. 


CORRECTION: 

The Atlantic regrets two errors 
which appeared in Arthur Schle- 
singer Jr.’s article “Is the Vice Presi- 
dency Necessary?” (May Atlantic), 
which were not the fault of Profes- 
sor Schlesinger. John Randolph of 
Roanoke was identified as former 
Speaker of the House, later Senator; 
the reference should have been to 
Jonathan Dayton. And Roger Gris- 
wold was incorrectly identified as 
Matthew Griswold, his father. 

In the same issue, in reply to a 
letter concerning his article “The 
Runaway Presidency” (November, 
1973, Atlantic), Professor Schle- 
singer is quoted as referring to “De 
Tocqueville”; as Professor Schlesinger 
notes, “Tocqueville” is the correct 
form of reference when his last name 
appears alone. 
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The real 


Our election laws and 
_ traditions reflect the country 
as it was decades ago. 
} The time has come to ask 
some basic questions. 





How long should elected officials serve? 

Is there still a need for the electoral college? 

Should taxpayers foot the bill for election campaigns? 

Does our present system truly provide one vote for each person? 

Is our political structure so big that officials are too far from those who elect them? 


The ideal 


i Anation in which those 
elected truly represent the will 
of those who elected them- 
for the good of all. 
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After thousands of years of 
progress, man continues to spend a 


The Volvo 1 64 if 
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somewhere as it is going nowhere. 
With an aggressive, three liter fuel- 





great deal of his time 
standing still. 

Trapped in endless 
traffic jams that can wear 
him out before his day 
even begins. 


A CIVILIZED CAR 
BUILT FOR AN 


injected engine and a 
thoughtful combination 
of safety features. 
Including disc brakes on 
all four wheels. Front and 
rear ends 
designed to help 
absorb the 


So when we 
aes. UNCIVILIZED WORLD 
Volvo 164, we ® impact of a 


did all we could to make entrapment as painless 
as possible. 

The 164’s seats, for example, can keep you 
from crawling out of your skin no matter how 
long you've been crawling in traffic. Because 
instead of having them designed by a stylist, we 
called upon an engineer with the perfect 
background for the job. A bad back. What he 
developed were massive bucket seats (faced in 
genuine leather instead of genuine vinyl) that not 
only conform to the contours of the back, but can 
be adjusted to give the small of your back the 
exact support it requires. 

This same precise thinking was also applied to 
the 164’s interior. Which explains why it doesn’t 
simply have ten-outlet air conditioning and 
heating, but a heated driver's seat as well. And 
why it doesn’t simply have ample legroom for 
five adults, but enough for even a 6'6” driver. 

Of course, the 164 is just as impressive going 


collision rather than passing it on to the passenger 
compartment. And a single-unit body so strong, 
any one of its thousands of spot welds is capable 
of supporting the weight of the entire body. 

Yet with all this strength and comfort, the 164 
is surprisingly nimble. Its turning circle is actually 
smaller than the Volkswagen Beetle’s. A virtue 
you'll be particularly grateful for when tucking 
into tight parking spaces more ungainly luxury 
cars are forced to pass by. 

Another 164 virtue—one that seems to grow 
more virtuous all the time—is its relatively 
meager need for gasoline. Latest government 
figures show the 164 gets about fifty percent 
more gas mileage than the most popular domestic 
cars in its price range. 

So when you're not waiting on lines at gas 
stations, you can conserve your frustrations for the 
jammed-up roads ahead. VOLVO 
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by Fred Harris 


In Harlan County, Kentucky, are some of 
our country’s richest natural resources— 
and some of its poorest people. 


mong coal miners, Harlan County, Kentucky, 
A is known as “Bloody Harlan.” The name 
comes from a series of United Mine 
Workers strikes and labor-management battles 
which ended in a gunfight between deputized mine 
guards and miners on May 4, 1931, in the tiny 
community of Evarts. When the smoke had 
cleared, the bodies of three guards and one miner 
were found, and an undetermined number of other 
dead and dying had been carried away into the 
mountains. 

Soon after the “Battle of Evarts,” novelist Theo- 
dore Dreiser led a citizens’ group to Harlan 
County to find and publicize the bloody facts. The 
group included John Dos Passos, Sherwood Ander- 
son, and a number of other writers and artists. 
Now, forty-three years later, Harlan County is 
again gripped in a UMW strike, this time at the 
Brookside mine of the Eastover Mining Company, 
and another citizens’ group has been formed. Ar- 
nold Miller, who was an active coal miner until 
three years ago and is now the reform-minded 
president of the United Mine Workers, has asked 
me to serve as a member of a “Citizens Public In- 
quiry into the Brookside Strike.” 

It was Miller who defeated W. A. (“Tony”) 
Boyle for the national presidency of the UMW in 
1972 in an election closely supervised by the fed- 
eral government. Prior to Millers election, the 


union had become corrupt, dictatorial, and a fre- 
quent collaborator with the mine owners. In 1970, 
Joseph Yablonski had led a rank-and-file revolt 
against Boyle, and Yablonski and his wife and 
daughter had been brutally murdered by killers 
hired with union funds. Now, Tony Boyle is 
among those who have been convicted of com- 
plicity in the murders, and Arnold Miller is the 
head of the revamped union. The Brookside labor 
dispute erupted spontaneously soon after Miller’s 
election. He decided to make Harlan County a test 
case in the UMW’s new, more aggressive organ- 
izing efforts. 

At Washington’s National Airport, I board Pied- 
mont Airline’s fat little silver jet on a Sunday af- 
ternoon in early March. I glance at the new Pied- 
mont magazine, Pace. It reports that “Piedmont” is 
an adjective derived from Italian words that liter- 
ally mean “formed at the foot of the mountains.” 
In America, the word describes a region, including 
Harlan County, Kentucky, between the Appala- 
chian Mountains and the Atlantic coast. The air- 
line magazine contains an article on southern ski- 
ing, a feature on hot, winter drinks for the 
“Piedmont palate,” an article on how tough it is to 
be thirty-three and middle-class today, and a suc- 
cess story about an Atlanta bra, sleepwear, girdle, 
and pantie company. The magazine presents a dif- 
ferent picture of the people and conditions in the 
Piedmont region than the one I am to see in Har- 
lan County, Kentucky. 

On the plane with me, it turns out, is another 
member of the Citizens Inquiry, Jacqueline 
Brophy, who is the director of the Labor-Liberal 
Arts Program of Cornell University’s School of In- 
dustrial Labor Relations in New York. Jacqueline 
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Brophy is the daughter of Pat Brophy, who went 
into the mines when he was twelve, and who, in 
1926, ran against John L. Lewis and lost. Brophy’s 
was the last reform insurgency against UMW lead- 
ership until Joseph Yablonski’s fatal try. 


W: are picked up at the airport by Si (for 
Simon) Kahn, a Pennsylvania rabbi’s son 
who graduated from Harvard, came to 
the Southern mountains as a Vista worker, and re- 
mained here, working for local community groups. 
Si has signed on as head of the staff for the Citi- 
zens Inquiry, which is funded with a five-thousand- 
dollar grant from the Field Foundation. It will be 
a two-hour, winding drive through the Cumberland 
Mountains to the town of Harlan. Si sticks a wad 
of Red Man chewing tobacco in his cheek and be- 
gins to fill us in on the background of the Brook- 
side strike. 

At first, heading northwest on modern Route 23, 
through Kingsport, Tennessee, Weber City, Vir- 
ginia, and Gate City, Virginia, the sights are the 
same as almost everywhere else in America today. 
Trailer parks called Walnut Grove Mobile Manor 
and Mesa Village Mobile Manor. New subdivisions 
named Tall Oaks and Colonial Heights. Burger 
Chef. Big Boy. McDonald’s. We stop for fish and 
chips at a chain-operated Long John Silver’s Sea 
Food Shoppe, as out of place in the Cumberlands 
as a clam in a spruce tree. 

Crossing the Clinch River, we turn onto High- 
way 421 and leave the modern world. Now, along 
a cloudy green stream, or through deep cuts in the 
mountains, or high atop a timbered ridge, looking 
down on green quilt-patch valleys, we wind our 
way toward Harlan. Frame houses with rusty tin 
roofs. Isolated trailer houses. Working barns of 
gray-black weathered wood. Faith Primitive Baptist 
Church. Now and then, there is a neat, new frame 
house or a Pic and Pay market between scattered 
tarpaper shacks. And, all around, there are the 
rolling mountains, covered with second-growth tim- 
ber. And always there is a murky roadside stream, 
beech and sycamore trees lining its banks. It is too 
early for color. The trees are barely beginning to 
bud in the early March warmth. 

“This whole country is like a layer cake,” Si 
Kahn says, “a layer cake of shale, coal, and sand- 
stone. Drift mines back into the mountains follow 
the seam of coal wherever it goes.” Duke Power 
Company of North Carolina, he says, is the sixth 
largest utility company in the world. It has assets 
worth $2.5 billion. Its profits in 1973 were $90 mil- 
lion, up 14 percent from the year before. Duke 
went into the coal business directly in 1970 when it 
organized Eastover Mining Company as a wholly 
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owned subsidiary and, through it, bought several 
mines in eastern Kentucky, including the one at 
Brookside. Kahn says that the miners were encour- 
aged by Eastover’s management, headed by Nor- 
man Yarborough, to join a small “company 
union,” the Southern Labor Union. There was no 
standard contract for the miners. Each contract 
varied from mine to mine. Pay ranged from $17 to 
$32 a day, the average being $25. There was no 
functioning safety committee. Medical and retire- 
ment benefits were minimal and unreliable. 

In June of 1973, in a National Labor Relations 
Board election, the miners at Brookside voted 113 
to 55 to affiliate with the United Mine Workers. 
But negotiations for a contract with Eastover soon 
broke down, and on July 30 the miners at Brook- 
side began the strike that now, as we arrive, is in 
its eighth month. 

Si Kahn says that Eastover tried for a time to 
operate the mine with “scabs,” but that the mine 
was shut down when the coal miners’ wives and 
other women joined the men on the picket line. 
There had been several clashes with the “scabs,” 
the mine guards, and the state police, Kahn says. 
Some of the women went to jail with the men, and 
some took their children with them. 


e come into Harlan County at dusk. It is 

a warm night and at every bend in the 

asphalt road we hear a chorus of croak- 
ing frogs. The sign man for R C Cola has worked 
this territory well. Si says Harlan is a dry county— 
no legal liquor and no beer. We drive through the 
streets of the town of Harlan, past the stores and 
houses, past the Harlan Baptist Church with a sign 
out front which reads: “If you are unkind, you are 
the wrong kind.” Five miles north of Harlan, we 
drive up Inspiration Mountain. A historical marker 
says we are near the Little Shepherd Trail, the set- 
ting for the novel Shepherd of the Hills. Perched 
atop Inspiration Mountain is the modern Mount 
Aire Motel. What a marvelous view! “Yeah,” a 
coal miner says, “but the land’s so poor, you can’t 
hardly raise an umbrella on it.” 

Before the first meeting of the Citizens Inquiry, 
we sit around and talk with the Inquiry chairman, 
Daniel Pollitt, a professor of law at the University 
of North Carolina. We are joined by Bernie Aar- 
onson, the young public relations director of the 
UMW, and John Ed Pierce, a reporter for the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. We soon get into a dis- 
cussion about Dreiser’s 1931 inquiry. Pierce men- 
tions the “toothpick incident.” It seems that un- 
friendly local law enforcement officials kept a 
constant surveillance on Dreiser, hoping to catch 
him in something that would justify a criminal 
charge against him. One night, they saw a secre- 
tary for the Dreiser group enter Dreiser’s hotel 
room, and they placed toothpicks against the door 


to determine whether she ever came back out dur- 
ing the night. The next morning the toothpicks 
were still in place, it was said. The local grand jury 
returned an indictment against Dreiser for adul- 
tery, but by that time Dreiser had finished his 
work and had left the county on the train. The 
warrant was never served. 

Pierce has brought the actual Courier-Journal 
clippings about the Dreiser inquiry and shares 
them with us. “Dreiser, Woman Indicted,” one 
headline reads. Dateline Newport News, Virginia, 
November 12, 1931: Dreiser denies the charge and 
says he wants people to concentrate on the facts of 
the labor dispute and “get the American mind off 
sex for a moment.” Dateline New York City, No- 
vember 13, 1931: Dreiser again denies the charge 
and adds, “Even if it were true, I wouldn’t give a 
damn. If any attractive woman became interested 
in me, Pd think it was a very lovely thing. But you 
must remember I am an immoral man. I am the 
only man in the United States who would do that 
sort of thing.” 

Other clippings detail the earlier bloodshed and 
misery in Harlan County. The Harlan County Coal 
Operators Association, still functioning today, spent 
nearly a half million dollars from 1927 to 1938 to 
combat unionism, most of it going to pay strong- 
arm men to terrorize the miners and their families. 
The Sheriff reportedly got rich on payoffs from the 
companies, and he used 181 mine company gun- 
men as special deputies. 

Pollitt, Jacqueline Brophy, and I meet the other 
members of the Citizens Inquiry in a private din- 
ing room in the Mount Aire: James David Barber, 
chairman of the Political Science Department at 
Duke University and author of The Presidential 
Character; Monsignor Geno Baroni, president of 
the National Center for Urban Ethnic Affairs, a 
Catholic priest whose father is a retired Pennsylva- 
nia miner with black lung; Barbara Bode, presi- 
dent of the Children’s Foundation in Washington; 
and Dr. Raymond Wheeler of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, president of the Southern Regional 
Council. Harry Caudill, attorney and author of 
Night Comes to the Cumberlands, will not be able 
to join us in Harlan because of legal business. Nei- 
ther will Dr. Robert Coles, psychiatrist and author 
of Children of Crisis. 

The committee has invited owners as well as 
workers to participate in the hearings, but the im- 
pression we get is that management will not ap- 
pear. Dan Pollitt reads a letter from Carl Horn, Jr., 
president of Duke Power Company, respectfully 
declining our invitation. Norman Yarborough, 
head of Eastover Mining Company, is not coming 
either. Horn’s letter questions the fair-mindedness 
of the inquiry members. We agree that most of us 
lean toward the miners, but we think we can be 
fair in trying to learn the facts. The letter states 
that Eastover has now raised the wages in their 
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other mines to the UMW scale and is paying the 
miners for time spent with the mine moving to and 
from the face of the coal. They have done this only 
since the Brookside strike. 

Back in my motel room, a gathering place, 
Bernie Aaronson of UMW says that the union is 
paying strike benefits and medical bills for the 160 
strikers. Strike benefits are $100 weekly for a fam- 
ily, $90 for a couple, and $80 for a single man. It 
comes to a bill of about $20,000 a week for the 
national union. On top of that, we learn later, the 
union is spending $108,000 a year for medical and 
hospital coverage for the striking miners and their 
families. Altogether, it is a heavy financial burden 
for the UMW. 


p at seven on a Monday morning, I walk 
| | out onto the balcony of my motel room. 

I’m standing at 2800 feet above sea level. 
A thousand feet below me lies a small, green val- 
ley, partly shrouded by the morning mist. I can see 
twenty-five miles to the southeast, five ridges. The 
nearest ridge is green with spruce and pine. Past 
that, the other undulating ridges are blue and 
hazy. It is beautiful in Harlan County, as pretty as 
any place in the world. Here, too, are some of the 
richest natural resources in the country—and some 
of the poorest people. In the year of “the energy 
crisis,” Coal is King again at $30 a ton. But what 
of the people of Harlan County? I look at the gov- 
ernment statistics once more. There are nearly 
40,000 people in the county, a drop of 36 percent 
since 1960. The median family income is $4600 a 
year. Only 23 percent of those in the county over 
the age of twenty-five have completed high school. 
Forty percent of the county’s dwellings lack some 
or all of plumbing, water, or toilet facilities. Thirty 
percent of the families lack automobiles. More 
than twenty-four babies out of a thousand die be- 
fore they are one year old, and the expenditure 
per child in the public schools is one-half the na- 
tional average. The unemployment rate in the 
county is 7 percent; that doesn’t count those who 
have long since given up looking for the scarce or 
nonexistent jobs. 

After breakfast, we travel fifteen miles east to 
Evarts. Along the way, we pass through the com- 
munity of Brookside, its mine-camp houses domi- 
nated by the brooding tin presence of the Eastover 
mine building on the hill. Bright yellow forsythia 
has begun to bloom in the yards of Harlan and 
Brookside and Evarts. Here and there, we also see 
white-blossoming pear and dogwood trees. But 
mostly the scenery is depressingly bleak. Garbage 
along the roadside. Overturned car bodies every- 
where. Our drive takes us upstream along the yel- 
low-brown Clear Fork River. Toilet paper clings to 
the bushes and tree limbs five or six feet up from 
the rushing stream. Toilets are built out over the 
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river, and the water has obviously been much 
higher in the recent past. Jacqueline Brophy asks 
why public services have broken down. Why 
haven’t the car bodies been removed from the 
highway and the streets? Why is garbage left on 
the roadway? Why are people allowed to dump 
raw sewage in the streams? Typical of counties 
with low income, counties where the mine com- 
panies own everything and pay low taxes, our 
UMW driver says. 

The Citizens Inquiry meets in the attractive, 
river-rock Evarts Community Center, directly 
across the Clear Fork from the site of the 1931 
“Battle of Evarts.” Two hundred people crowd the 
meeting room. CBS is represented by a camera 
crew, and there are a number of national reporters. 
Two more Inquiry panel members join us, Willard 
Wirtz, who was Secretary of Labor under Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson, and the Reverend 
Max Glenn, executive director of the Commission 
on Religion in Appalachia. 


e first hear from a number of the striking 

miners about safety conditions in the 

Brookside mine. They relate federal 
mine-safety figures which show that in 1971 the ac- 
cident rate in the Brookside mine was three times 
the national average, and in 1972 was twice the 
national average. They file with us copies of spe- 
cific federal safety violation reports, and they say 
that nothing was ever done to correct these viola- 
tions. Three of the federal reports state that there 
was no safety committee at Brookside, as required 
by law. J. D. Skidmore says that, back in the 
mines, the phones are always out of order, there is 
no transportation out until the end of the shift, 


-and it’s a one-hour walk to daylight. The roof is 


approximately forty-eight inches high in the mine. 
“Try walking out of there, carrying a man with a 
broken back,” one of the miners says. “Roof falls 
are a constant hazard, but the bosses just keep on 
rushin’.” 

Darrell Deaton, president of the Brookside 
UMW local, says he was caught in a belt line last 
year because he had to work alone, without a 
helper. A shoulder blade and five of his ribs were 
broken. He’d worked seventy-eight hours straight 
the preceding week. It was two o’clock on a Mon- 
day morning when the accident occurred, and he’d 
been in the mine more than twelve hours. It took 
forty-five minutes for someone to come and help 
get him out, Deaton says. 

‘The miners say that they often have to stand 
knee-deep in water while handling 440-volt electri- 
cal cables. There’s water in the mine because the 
pumps often won’t work. When fuses blow, they 
are not immediately replaced; the cable is spliced 
or “hot-wired” around the fuse. Breaks in the 
cable, they say, are often just wrapped with mask- 
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ing tape and exposed again to the water. When a 
miner complains, Jerry Johnson says, the foreman 
says, “If you don’t like it, you can always get your 
bucket,” meaning pick up your lunch bucket and 
get out. 

Bill McQueen says that the shuttle car into the 
mine usually has no brakes, and that it can only 
be stopped by putting it in reverse. If you pro- 
tested this safety violation, he says, “the boss 
would just say, ‘Run it” McQueen says that in 
late 1972 he burned his fingers to the bone on a 
switchbox where a blown fuse had been hot-wired. 
Why wasn’t the fuse replaced at once? “You could 
hunt for one, but there just weren’t one there,” he 
says. “The way I figured it, they done that because 
it was just a faster way of getting coal.” When 
McQueen was hurt, his foreman drove him to the 
hospital and left him there, and he was two hours 
hitchhiking home. “We’ve took about all we can 
take,” he says. 

Leroy Helton says miners often have to splice 
electrical cable, even though they’re not qualified 
to do so. “I don’t like to handle that raw juice,” he 
says. “I don’t know nothing about the electrical 
part.” He says that, standing knee-deep in water, 
he has experienced many electrical shocks. “I’ve been 
juiced a lot, and I’ve had to just set down thirty- 
five minutes because it just takes the pep out of 
you.” What did the foremen say on those occa- 
sions? “They didn’t say nothin’; all they want’s 
coal. They just laughed about it, and we kept on 
cuttin’ coal.” 

Bill Doan says that he was hurt in a rockfall at 
7:15 one morning and that he didn’t get out of the 
mine until nine o’clock. Other times, he says, 
“Roof was workin’, rock was a-hangin’, and it 
sounded like thunder. The bosses wouldn’t go in, 
but I’ve had them make me go in and pin it be- 
cause it wasn’t done right the first time. If you 
wouldn’t do it, they’d just say, ‘Get your bucket.’ I 
don’t like workin’ in them kind of conditions.” 
James Sizemore says that frequently float dust, 
which is dangerously explosive, would get too 
heavy in the mine, and he would complain, but 
that the foreman would just say, “We gotta run 
coal.” 

What about the Southern Labor Union? They 
had no safety committee, the miners say, and the 
federal reports bear them out. “Here at Brookside, 
if you called someone from SLU, he might come 
in a week, he might come in two weeks, but when 
he did come, he’d go into Eastover’s office and talk 
for an hour,” Bill Doan says. “Then he’d-come out 
looking like a sheep-killing dog and get in his 
truck and run. We never would find out what hap- 
pened.” 

What about federal inspection? The miners say 
that, somehow, management always knows when 
the government inspectors are coming. Don Dal- 
ton, UMW Safety Director for Region Six, explains 


this. On one excuse or another, such as not having 
the personnel readily available to accompany the 
inspector into the mine, the company can delay the 
inspection. And, even so, it usually takes forty-five 
minutes to an hour for the inspector to get from 
the mine entrance to the face of the coal. Word 
precedes him. “Boss walks up and says, ‘We’ve got 
to make this mine look good now, boys; the in- 
spector’s comin’, ” Jerry Johnson says. Louis Stacy 
says that he has several times been running a de- 
fective roof-bolting machine when word came that 
the inspector was on his way. “I’ve had the fore- 
man to tell me to set timbers or something until 
the inspector got gone. The men’s life depended on 
my job, but I knowed if I protested Pd a got 
fired.” 

Bill McQueen says that when the shuttle’s 
lights and brakes were not working and the in- 
spector was coming, the foreman would say, “Park 
it.” Bill Doan says that the roof bolts often didn’t 
have enough torque on them, sometimes causing 
roof falls as high as thirty-five feet above the regu- 
lar ceiling, and that once he complained about this 
to the visiting inspector in the presence of his fore- 
man. He was transferred to a worse section, he 
says. “They sent me to ‘Waterhole No. 3? You 
come out of there lookin’ like a hog that’s been 
rootin’ in the mud.” Darrell Deaton says there is a 
direct telephone line to Washington for safety com- 
plaints, “but if you identify yourself, you’re gonna 
be out of a job.” 

The miners say that they want their own safety 
committee, elected by the miners, as the standard 
UMW contract provides, with the right to walk 
out, losing their pay, when there is eminent danger 
in the mine. “We want safety all the time, not just 
when the inspector comes,” Jerry Johnson says. 
Apparently, this is one of Eastover’s major objec- 
tions. “Yarborough says he just don’t want nobody 
tellin’ him how to run his mine,” Deaton says. 
“They don’t want the miners havin’ any say in 
safety.” Dalton points'.out that there were 132 
mine fatalities in the United States in 1973, only 
seventeen of them in UMW mines. “If we could 
monitor these inspections, perhaps we could cut 
down on the fatalities,” he says. 

The miners speak of other dissatisfactions with 
Eastover and the old Southern Labor Union con- 
tract. They want the terms of the standard UMW 
contract or better. That means, among other 
things, an average daily wage of $45. Prior to the 
strike, the pay of the Brookside miners started and 
stopped at the face of the coal. They want portal- 
to-portal pay from the time they enter the mine 
until they leave it. “The danger’s just the same,” 
they say. (Eastover, to repeat, now pays portal-to- 
portal wages for inside workers in its other mines 
and has raised the wages of nonstrikers to the UMW 
level.) The miners express extreme dissatisfaction with 
Eastover’s medical and retirement benefits. They 
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Minnie Lunsford, the wife of a retired miner, 
pickets the Eastover Mining Company. 


are demanding the standard UMW provision re- 
quiring the company to pay a royalty of seventy- 
five cents a ton on mined coal into the UMW Wel- 
fare & Retirement Fund. At Brookside, this would 
amount to $400,000 a year. (Eastover offered fifty 
cents a ton.) Bill Doan says, “When I got hurt, I 
couldn’t find Jim Miller, the man who had charge 
of the sick fund.” Leroy Helton says he still owes a 
lot of bills that should have been paid by SLU. 
“Tve got so many duns from the hospital that I 
just quit lookin’ at them.” 


e break for lunch, prepared by the 
women of the Evarts Community Center. 
A young woman from the Associated Press 
asks me, aren’t we getting only one side of the 
story? I remind her that Duke and Eastover execu- 
tives were invited, and have refused to appear be- 
fore us. But, I say, even without further investiga- 
tion of each of the complaints, it is possible to 
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conclude that fear is an everyday part of the min- 
ers’ lives. I remind her of what Bill Doan has said: 
“You work with one eye on the roof, one eye on 
your job, and your mind’s outside.” 

During the rest of the afternoon, the miners talk 
about what has happened on the picket line and in 
the local court. Special Judge F. Byrd Hogg, a 
neighboring county judge who has been assigned 
to the case, entered an early order limiting the 
strikers to three pickets at each of two entrances to 
the Eastover Mining Company property. Fifty min- 
ers and their wives have at one time or another 
been held in contempt of this order. 

The miners charge that Eastover has hired what 
they call “gun thugs.” That’s an old term in Har- 
lan County, used to describe special, plain-clothed 
guards. They tell of two night incidents when rifle 
shots were fired at the picketers by unidentified 
persons. We are handed copies of court records 
concerning a certain Claude Beach, who has been 
hired by Eastover during the strike as a “security 
guard.” The records show that Beach was con- 
victed of voluntary manslaughter in 1954 and sen- 
tenced to ten years in the penitentiary, that he was 
later charged with carrying a concealed pistol (no 
disposition shown), and that in 1966 he was tried 
and acquitted on a murder charge. Some of the 
miners also claim that the state police have tried to 
intimidate them. 

The miners charge that the Harlan County Coal 
Operators Association is behind Eastover’s refusal 
to sign a contract. They point out that most of the 
big coal companies, such as U.S. Steel and others, 
have signed UMW contracts, but that the smaller 
companies of eastern Kentucky have held out. 
(Fifty million tons of union coal are mined in 
western Kentucky; only 6.5 million tons of union 
coal are mined in eastern Kentucky.) The miners 
say that all of the strikers have been blacklisted by 
the Association. J. D. Skidmore says, “I have no 
chance of getting a job in Harlan County if this 
strike is not settled.” Grover Jennings says that six 
months ago he applied for a job at the Mary 
Helen mine and was apparently accepted, but that 
when he went back for his physical, Clyde Goins, 
an Official at the mine, said, “Buddy, there just 
ain’t no way I can do anything for you. I’ve talked 
to Norman Yarborough, and you ain’t bringing no 
union down here.” 

“They’ve done discriminated me,” Grover Jen- 
nings continues. “I cain’t get a job nowhere in this 
county. But I ain’t leaving because this is my 
home.” 

On the way back to the Mount Aire at the end 
of the day, we pass back through Brookside with 
its deteriorating mining-camp houses along the 
stinking Clear Fork River. Our driver points out 
Norman Yarborough’s two-story frame house, 
across the highway from the camp and up out of 
the river bottom. We are told that Eastover has 
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announced its intention to tear down the mining- 
camp houses and move the striking miners out. 
One of the better houses is already being demol- 
ished. Where will the families go? There are very 
few vacant houses in Harlan County and vi 

no available land to build on. Most of the land is 
owned by the mining companies. What will hap- 
pen now that the first full year after the union 
election is ending? The company will probably de- 
mand a new election. Nobody knows how long the 
UMW can keep paying strike benefits. 


agreed to meet some of our group. Our 

delegation arrives on time at the Eastover 
office in Brookside. Yarborough comes out of a 
staff meeting and ushers us back to a large, pan- 
eled meeting room with folding tables and chairs. 
He is a sturdily built, self-assured man of about 
fifty, with a strong, square jaw and a rough, weath- 
ered face. He is dressed more like a miner than a 
mining executive. There is one ostentatious feature 
about him, though: a large, multi-diamond ring on 
the third finger of his left hand. 

Willard Wirtz asks how it will all come out, how 
the strike will end. “This troubles me; I don’t 
sleep,” Yarborough says. He speaks of “my 
people” and “my men.” He says that they do not 
need the UMW to look after them; he will do that. 

Is the safety provision in the UMW contract the 
sticking point for Eastover? “Not at all,” Yarbor- 
ough says. The main problem, he says, is that the 
company wants a “no-strike” clause, so that the 
union cannot strike during the contract period. Is 
that the only objection that is holding up a settle- 
ment? “It’s one of ’em,” Yarborough says. He says 
that he will not agree to the Brookside contract ap- 
plying to “all” of Eastover’s operations. (The union 
has told us that they are quite willing to limit the 
contract to the Brookside mine.) Yarborough says 
that he will not agree to the contract applying to 
Eastover’s subcontractors. (That is a tough point.) 
He says that wages are no longer a problem and 
that the amount of the royalty to be paid into the 
UMW Welfare & Retirement Fund is not crucially 
important. Yarborough tells us that the company 
does not now object to paying the miners for por- 
tal-to-portal time for inside mine work, but that 
the union wants comparability for outside workers 
too, in effect requiring the company to pay outside 
workers overtime for all work in excess of a seven- 
and-a-quarter-hour regular day. (There is such a 
provision in the standard UMW contract.) 

How does the Harlan County Coal Operators 
Association fit into the picture? They are merely a 
service organization, Yarborough says. They lobby 
in Frankfort and Washington and sponsor an an- 
nual “Coal Miners Day” to try to get more high 
school students interested in mining engineering. 


| uesday morning: Norman Yarborough has 


Does the Association hire for all the mines in the 
county? No, Yarborough says; it just serves as a 
central clearing house, so that job applicants won’t 
have to go around and apply at each of the mines 
separately. He then answers a question he wasn’t 
asked. “I don’t try to blacklist anybody,” he says. 
“But if they call me and ask if a man works for 
me, I simply say yes or no.” 

Yarborough is tough and unyielding. He does 
say, I think primarily for the record, that he would 
like to see negotiations begin again. He says that 
negotiations were broken off on November 28, 
1973, because of the miners’ insistence on the full 
terms of the standard UMW contract. Why 
couldn’t Eastover live with the same national 
UMW contract that so many other companies have 
accepted? “Why couldn’t the original thirteen colo- 
nies live with the same British policy that applied 
to all other British colonies?” Yarborough replies. 

We drive to the Evarts Community Center and 
report to the other members of the Citizens In- 
quiry. Willard Wirtz says he senses that the Harlan 
County Coal Operators Association is a major fac- 
tor in the dispute, that it doesn’t want a settle- 
ment with higher wages and benefits and tough 
safety provisions to be made by Eastover, because 
it fears the domino effect of such a settlement 
on the rest of the companies in the county. Duke 
Power Company appears to be the key to break- 
ing the deadlock in negotiations. But is it really 
hurting? The Brookside mine is capable of produc- 
ing only about a half-million tons of the 15 million 
tons of coal Duke uses each year. Wirtz says that 
his arbitration experience tells him that if Eastover 
really wants to negotiate in good faith, the remain- 
ing issues, tough as they are, can probably be 
worked out. But will Norman Yarborough ever 
agree to recognize the UMW? 


quiry. The women are nervous about testi- 

fying, afraid of retaliation. But Barbara Bode 
has arranged for eleven of them to come up onto 
the stage at the same time, and they seem to take 
strength from their numbers. They range in age 
from about twenty-one to seventy. They are neatly 
and attractively dressed. Lois Scott, a woman of 
about forty-five, begins to speak first. There is a 
hard edge in her voice, and her blue-gray eyes are 
flashing. She says that she and some of the other 
women hid out last night to avoid being served 
with a contempt citation from Judge Hogg’s court. 
“We run because we wanted to testify, and if we 
hadn’t run, he woulda had us in jail.” Her daugh- 
ter, Bessie Cornett, an attractive young brunette, 
says, “I’m not in jail today because you people are 
here.” Lois Scott says that the women organized 
the Brookside Women’s Club and got involved in 
the strike “because we knew that if the women 


| is also women’s day before the Citizens In- 


Burning Up People to Make Electricity 


didn’t come in there would be violence.” Their ac- 
tivities began with a demonstration and march in 
Harlan on September 27, 1973. Afterwards, they 
gathered near the picket line at the Eastover prop- 
erty in Brookside. Nonunion workers were attempt- 
ing to leave the mine. Some of the women cut 
switches and joined the picketers. “A gun thug 
pulled a gun on us, and I broke a switch over his 
head, and the little gun thug pulled out,” Lois 
Scott says matter-of-factly. 

Following this episode, the women say, Norman 
Yarborough asked Judge Hogg to hold the UMW 
and a number of miners and women in contempt 
of the Judge’s order limiting the number of pick- 
eters to six. Yarborough’s affidavit stated that “the 
group swarmed out into the roads, stopped cars, 
and forced company employees into coercive con- 
versations and indulged in generally raucous 
name-calling and abuse.” Midway in the trial, 
Judge Hogg dismissed the jury and directed a ver- 
dict of guilty. He fined the UMW $20,000. He sen- 
tenced nine men and seven women to six months 
in jail and fined them $500 each. 

When they went to jail, they say, some of the 
women took their children with them. Mrs. Her- 
schel Gaw, wife of the ailing jailer, locked them all 
up. During the day, a man came and said that if 
their children weren’t out of the jail by night, the 
welfare people would take them. Nannie Rainey 
says, “I told him if he got my children, he was 
gonna haveta take me too.” Freda Armes says, “I 
run him off. He run all the way down the stairs 
and out of the jail.” But relatives did come and 
take the children. The women spent the night. 

The judge’s fines and sentences were appealed. 
The men and women were released on good be- 
havior. The women say they then organized a 
“sunrise worship service” to begin at 4:30 on the 
morning of October 23, on the railroad tracks 
across the highway from the picket line. Some sev- 
enty-five state policemen were on hand as the 
crowd gathered. Betty Eldridge is a mild-man- 
nered, well-dressed woman of about forty. She 
speaks in a soft, pleasant voice. “With all those 
state police, we knew we had three choices,” she 
says. “We could lay down, fight the police, or let 
them scabs go to work. So we lay down in the 
road.” There was a scuffle when a state police cap- 
tain tried to remove one of the women, she says, 
adding, “Captain Cromer did get hit several times; 
I hit him with a stick myself.” Did she find the 
stick on the ground? “We took the sticks with us,” 
she says. Lois Scott explains that during the first 
confrontation at the mine, she saw a pistol in the 
front seat of every “scab” car she looked into and 
that a company “gun thug” pointed a submachine 
gun at the women from the porch of the Eastover 
office. She says that the women decided that they 
couldn’t fight guns with switches and that they had 
taken sticks with them the next time. 
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It is clear that these women have been a main 
factor in keeping the mine shut down. Captain 
James Cromer of the state police later tells news 
reporters, “The women are a problem. You just 
don’t hit a woman in Harlan County.” They have 
probably helped keep their own men from ex- 
ploding too. These women have organized a spe- 
cial kind of feminist movement, and the issues to 
them are life-and-death issues. 

Sudie Crusenberg, a plain woman in a cotton 
dress, gives us some idea of what life is like for a 
coal-mining family. “I’ve seen some hurt and some 
killed. Seen ’em carried out on a stretcher,” she 
says. “My daddy’s a retired coal miner, and he’s 
got the black lung. My brother died at the age of 
forty. I’ve got five living children and four dead. 
My man was mashed up in the mines. He can’t 
never walk again.” She’s been picketing with the 
other women. 

The women furnish the panel with a copy of a 
report from the Harlan County Health Depart- 
ment, dated October 12, 1973, which states that 
the drinking water in the Eastover mining camp, 
where approximately thirty of the striking Brook- 
side families live, is “highly contaminated” with fe- 
cal bacteria. They say no action has been taken on 
this report. Only three of the families in the camp 
have indoor toilets. In one of these, the septic tank 


has been out of order for several months. Many of ` 


the houses have no running water, and these fam- 
ilies have to carry all their water from a common 
outdoor spigot. Freda Armes says, “I take a cloth 
and strain the water to cook with. Sometimes, 
they'll be a black scum on the rag.” Some of the 
women say they haven’t had a drink of water since 
moving to the Brookside camp. No wonder R C 
Cola has so many signs everywhere. 


he members of the Inquiry panel leave the 

Community Center to visit the coal camp at 

Brookside—rows of delapidated frame 
houses, identical except for their weathering gray, 
green, red, and beige paint. The three houses with 
baths rent for $24 a month, plus $14 a month for 
electricity. Those with running water rent for 
around $20 a month, plus electricity. Nannie 
Rainey takes us into her four-room house where 
she and her husband and five children live. There 
is no water in the house. She pays $10 a month for 
rent and $10 a month for electricity. She doesn’t 
know where she will go when the camp is closed. 
There are very few vacant houses in the county. 
The kind of house she would like, if she could find 
one, would rent for about $50 a month, but she 
and her husband cannot pay that much. 

We gather back in Evarts and announce that our 
report will be ready in two or three weeks. A re- 
porter asks us again how we can expect to make 
an unbiased report when we’ve heard only one 
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side. Willard Wirtz says that it is important to re- 
member that one side of the dispute felt confident 
enough about their case to arrange to spread it be- 
fore the widest possible audience. He hopes the 
other side will do the same. Another press member 
criticizes Barbara Bode for having raised a 
clenched fist during the women’s testimony. Bar- 
bara says that she was reacting spontaneously to 
the spirit and determination exhibited by the 
women, that their testimony was the highlight of 
our hearings. When Barbara finishes her answer, 
Wirtz raises a clenched fist and says, “Right on!” 
Each of us makes a statement. I say that the issue 
is whether or not the men will be allowed to have 
their own union to protect their safety and secure 
and maintain decent wages and benefits, that if 
enough pressure is put on Duke Power Company, 
maybe something will give. 

We huddle before breaking up. We hope that 
our hearings will help hold down violence. We feel 
that we have provided a national forum for the 
miners to tell their story. The transcript will be 
published as a book. Three of our Inquiry mem- 
bers plan to talk with the president of Duke Power 
Company. Others say they intend to speak and 
write about what they have heard. It doesn’t seem 
like enough. 


month later, back in Washington, I meet 
with Bernie Aaronson at UMW headquar- 
ters. For a time after the hearing, he says, 
it appeared that Duke had softened. Carl Horn of 
Duke Power and Arnold Miller of the UMW had 
talked, and negotiations had been resumed. The is- 
sues had been narrowed down to Eastover’s de- 
mand for a “no-strike clause” and a limit on the 
power of the safety committee. The UMW had 
made written proposals for compromising these is- 
sues a little. But, Aaronson says, Norman Yarbor- 
ough had then called back to say, simply, that 
there was nothing of further interest to them in the 
negotiations. More public pressure on Duke is 
needed, he says. He tells me that the miners plan to 
picket on Wall Street, hoping to give Duke prob- 
lems with its stock. They also plan to join with a 
North Carolina group in protesting Duke’s re- 
quested rate increase, and they are going to attend 
the meeting of Duke’s stockholders on May 30. 
The prospects for settlement do not look good 
unless Duke begins to feel public pressure. Talking 
to Aaronson, I am reminded of an old tin sign I 
saw tacked on a tree along the highway as I left 
Harlan. It read: RE-ELECT GAW, JAILER. It seems to 
me that for a great many people in Harlan 
County—for poor people and a lot of coal miners— 
the whole county is a jail. They’re trapped. It is 
not all Duke’s fault by any means. We're all in- 
volved. And were burning up people to make 
electricity. O 
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Is the workmanship consistent? 
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he only time I ever met Joseph E. Levine 

he told me it was snowing in Russia and 

then left the room. It did not occur to me 
to mention that it was also snowing outside on 
Sixth Avenue, because one had the sense that Le- 
vine was perhaps the only man in the world not a 
general to whom snow in Russia was a matter of 
life or death. I never asked any of his subalterns 
the significance of the Soviet snow; one became 
used to cryptic utterance in the Levine organiza- 
tion. “You’re hot now,” one of his supernumeraries 
told my wife and me when we checked into Le- 
vine’s offices to write a screenplay, “but in six 
months the bloom will be off the rose.” 


* * * 


We were shooting. We were behind schedule. 
We were over budget. Nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars over budget. The studio was furious. 
They had held up our final screenplay payment 
and were threatening to take away our points, or 
percentage of the profits. We were speaking 
through lawyers. Studio bookkeepers and accoun- 
tants combed the books. Talk of injunction was in 
the air, a showdown meeting arranged. 

The studio vice president wore blue suede Gucci 
loafers and a white suit with a belt in the back. He 
was surrounded by his accountants. He liked to 
scream. He screamed that we were amateurs. He 
screamed that only an amateur would rent a house 
at the beach for $1000 a day just to shoot its exte- 
rior. 

It was a puzzling assertion. In fact the producer 
had made a good deal for the house, renting it, for 
both interiors and exteriors, for an entire week at 
only $1250. 

“A thousand dollars a day,” the vice president 
screamed insistently. 

“Who told you that?” 

“William.” 

“Who is William?” 





PS SE SE BE 
John Gregory Dunne and his wife, Joan Didion, have 
worked on seven films over the past nine years and, in 
their words, “done some needlepoint on a half dozen 
others.” Miss Didion is the author of the novel, Play It 
As It Lays, for which she and her husband wrote the 
screenplay. Mr. Dunne’s most recent book is Vegas. 


by John Gregory Dunne 


The accountants began to shift uneasily. 
“My wife’s hairdresser,” the vice president said. 


* * * 


Writing films is a good deal like writing for 
Time magazine, except that the pay is better. The 
film writer is first of all hired, and as an employee, 
no matter how grandiose his salary, he must tailor 
his ideas to those of his employer. He can wheedle, 
cajole, or even scream, but if he fails to persuade 
his employer, he either goes along or gets out. If 
he gets out, he is easily replaced. On a recent Bar- 
bra Streisand picture, there was one credited 
writer, but five others, including two Academy 
Award winners, worked on the screenplay. Now 
these six people didn’t meet at lunch one day and 
decide to make a film, you do the plot, you do the 
characterization, you do the continuity, you do the 
humor, you do the flashbacks, and Ill do the pol- 
ish. They were all hired, their brains picked by the 
producer and the director, and then discarded. In 
the wisdom of the Writers Guild, one of these six 
received a solo credit, but the fingerprints of the 
other five are smudged all over the finished film. 


* * * 


The first film script I wrote, in the summer of 
1964, was called Show Me a Hero, as in Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s “Show me a hero and I will write you a 
tragedy.” It was a measure of the script’s worth 
that neither was it a tragedy nor was the protago- 
nist a hero; she was a heroine. The subject of the 
yarn—it could not properly be called anything 
else—was topical: a woman who had become a na- 
tional figure because of her undying love and loy- 
alty to a husband withering away in a Communist 
prison on a trumped-up charge of espionage. A re- 
porter from a magazine called Tempo (I had once 
worked for Time and written for Life) is sent to 
find out what makes this symbol of the good, the 
true, and the beautiful rise above the nation’s pre- 
vailing moral inertia. (Remember, this was years 
before the POW wives and Mrs. Commander 
Lloyd Bucher.) Things are not what they seem. 
The heroine is a pawn in a right-wing plot. The 
heroine moreover is living a lie; she never loved 
her husband. And the husband indeed was a spy, 
a task he undertook when he discovered that the 
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movie. (As I remember, there were forty.) But 
most instructive of all is seeing the bad movies of 
good directors. Truffaut’s Fahrenheit 451, Anto- 
nioni’s The Red Desert, Peckinpah’s Major Dundee, 
Penn’s The Chase—in each there is a moment or 
sequence that stands out in such bold relief from 
the surrounding debris as to make the reasons for 
its effectiveness clear. 


* * * 


Surveying the architecture of even the most 
mendacious film can be exhilarating. Norman Mai- 
ler caught this feeling exactly in The Deer Park 
when the director, Charles Eitel, finds himself ab- 
sorbed in a meretricious screen story retailed by 
the producer, Carlyle Munshin: “The professional 
in Eitel lusted for the new story ... it was so 
beautifully false. Professional blood thrived on 
what was excellently dishonest.” 


* * * 


Keep scenes short. A brothel is a good place for 
exposition, as is an assembly line or a baton-twirl- 
ing contest for drum majorettes. In a quieter genre, 
when two people are talking, have one of them 
shaving or going to the bathroom or having his 
ears pierced. A radio dropped in a bathtub is a 
good way to kill someone and a waffle iron in the 
face makes a nice visual pattern. Don’t forget 
props: studios call it characterization when an ac- 
tor is plugged into a menthol inhalator or picks his 
teeth with a .38 or swabs his ear with a Q-tip. 


* * * 


“He used to be a writer,” the agent said of his 
client, the producer. “Now he’s a creator.” 


* * * 


It took my wife and me three years and $2000 
to get our first picture made. It was based on a 
book called The Panic in Needle Park by James 
Mills and was about two heroin addicts on the 
streets of New York. We got involved in Needle 
Park because no one was asking us to do any film 
work. Both my wife and I liked the book and we 
brought it to my brother, who is a film producer. 
Between the three of us, we scraped up $1000 for 
a year’s option against a final purchase price of 
$17,500 and 5 percent of net profits. It was a year 
before we finally found time to write a treatment, 
or dramatic breakdown. By that time, the initial 
option was up and we had to ante up another 
$1000 to hold the book for a second year. 

We now had $2000 of our own money invested 
in the project and no prospects for laying it off on 
a studio. Our agents were not sanguine; the story 
was “too downbeat.” They suggested packaging it 
with Henry Fonda; we suggested that Fonda was 
perhaps forty years too old for the lead, and 
countered with Peter Fonda. They said that Peter 
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Fonda was not packageable. Then they suggested 
writing the whole experience off as a tax loss. Stu- 
dio after studio turned us down. Then our agents 
showed the treatment to the Levine organization, 
and to everyone’s surprise, Levine bought it. 
Months later, we learned why. “Joe never reads 
anything,” one of his executives told us. “You’ve 
got to sell him with one line.” 

We asked what our one line was. 

“Romeo and Juliet on junk.” 


* * * 


It was from the Levine experience that we 
learned the importance of guile in writing screen- 
plays. “Romeo and Juliet on junk” was heavy 
freight, heavier still after we flew to New York and 
checked into a junkie hotel on the West Side. The 
roaches in the hotel were the size of gunboats, and 
neither the sheets nor the towels were changed un- 
til we went to Bloomingdale’s and bought some of 
our own. A friend put us in touch with a pusher 
who dealt marihuana and cocaine to the various 
movie companies filming in New York. He was a 
sixteen-year-old high school student with braces on 
his teeth; his brother was a dealer and his mother 
an addict and he was the compleat entrepreneur, 
also dealing heroin from a grocery bike he pedaled 
around the neighborhood; all his dope was taped 
to the bottom of the basket on the bicycle. 

He introduced us to his customers and for the next 
several weeks we spent day and night with junkies. 
We plied them with Hostess Twinkies and they 
shot up in our room and importuned us for 
money. Mills’s heroine was a lesbian-call-girl- 
turned-junkie, but during these sessions we found 
an addict more in keeping with the studio’s sensi- 
bilities: junkie and hooker Levine would go along 
with, but lesbian he wasn’t into. 

It was not exactly the Montagues and the Capu- 
lets, but we were stuck with making it seem so. 
Our solution was to write in a voice-over the ac- 
tion in which one protagonist or the other would 
talk about a-heroin-kind-of-love. We never had 
any intention of recording the voice-over, but it 
did give Levine’s people something they could read 
to Joe. In one sentence. 


* * * 


Another trick. Studio executives are notoriously 
literal-minded, and the easiest way to soothe them 
when they complain about the mood of a scene is 
simply to add a stage direction. Thus, if they 
maintain that: 

BOBBY 
You dumb bitch. 


is too grim, you change the line to: 


BOBBY 


(Engagingly) 
You dumb bitch. 


PEER 


The man in charge of Levine’s West Coast office 
was a former agent who had doffed his agent’s 
black suit for executive suede. (This was during the 
buckskin-and-fringe period of Hollywood executive 
life when every studio vice president looked like 
Buffalo Bill in tinted glasses.) He had the corner 
office and the right barber, but he felt a little ex- 
posed, in large part because his counterparts in 
New York were three thousand miles closer than 
he was to Levine’s ear. “Nice guy, smart as a 
whip,” he would say of his Eastern alter ego, 
“don’t trust him.” In the middle of a meeting he 
would often interrupt to ask the names of the 
more important captains in the better restaurants, 
and he was an inveterate Gucci-checker and lapel- 
measurer. Not that he was without self-confidence. 
“When I go on a set,” he liked to say, “things hap- 
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pen. 
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A screenwriter I know was doing a racing pic- 
ture. “I didn’t know you were interested in auto 
racing,” I said. 

“Tm not.” he said. “Bores me stiff.” 

“Then how do you handle the racing scenes?” 

“With the magic stage direction,” he said. “‘sE- 
QUENCE TO BE STAGED BY DIRECTOR.’ ” 
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Festival fortnight in Cannes. The atmosphere 
was less film festival than agricultural fair. There 
were stalls for Scandinavian pornography in the 
lobby of the Carlton and slide shows explaining 
the merits of international co-production. The ex- 
hibits were run by thick-waisted men who looked 
like the proprietors of middle-European Harvester 
franchises. The conversation was of negative 
pickup and cross-collateralization, of renting the 
Yugoslavian army and bribing the Guardia Civil. 
The lobbies were rich with rumor: Joseph Losey 
was not speaking to Luchino Visconti, Erich Segal 
was feuding with Sergio Leone, Buck Henry had 
seen seven pictures in one day, Jacqueline Susann 
had met Picasso. 

We were staying at the Carlton. It was easy to 
fall into the pattern. The hall porter brought end- 
less bottles of Chateau d’Yquem, a studio publicity 
man handed out crisp, new hundred-franc notes as 
petty cash, every night there was dinner for six, 
eight, twelve at La Réserve: it all went on the 
budget of the picture. We re-read Tender Is the 
Night. From the balcony of our suite, we could 
look down on the Croisette and beyond, past that 
“bright tan prayer rug of a beach” to Sam Spie- 
gel’s yacht bobbing on the Mediterranean. Scott 
and Zelda, Dick and Nicole Diver, Gerald and 
Sara Murphy, Abe North, Tommy Barban, Rose- 
mary Hoyt. It would make a great picture; living 
well was the best revenge. 

Back in Los Angeles, our agent had already set 
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the ball rolling. Tender Is the Night was available: 
Fox held the remake rights and no additional pay- 
ments had to be made to the Fitzgerald estate. We 
would, as the agents say, “take a meeting.” 

The vice president in charge of production met 
us in his office. He had not, he said, read the “ba- 
sic material,” but the story department had pulled 
out a synopsis made in 1945. He showed us the sy- 
nopsis: five pages, single-spaced. A few lines 
caught my eye: “On their way to Paris, Dick and 
Nicole and Abe and Rosemary visit the trenches of 
a World War I battlefield. Later, waiting for a 
train, an orchestra breaks into, “Yes, We Have No 
Bananas.’ ” 

I handed the synopsis back to the vice president 
in charge of production. 

“I would gather,” he said carefully, “that what 
interests you about this property is the glamour 
and glitter of the Edwardian Age.” 

We never wrote the picture. 


* * * 


Film festival wardrobe: faded Levi's, tie-dyed 
T-shirt, torn bush coat, paint-spattered tennis 
sneakers, and a velvet dinner jacket. 


* * * 


There are writers in Hollywood with the reputa- 
tion of being a “good meeting,” as in, “Irving is a 
fantastic meeting.” A good meeting thinks fast on 
his feet, can argue forcibly that the sun rises in the 
east, and even more forcibly that it rises in the 
west if that is the way the studio sees it. He is an 
interpreter of silences and a reader of eyebrow 
movement, a master of options, strategic withdraw- 
als, and tactical advances. And he has a fund of 
good gossip to bridge that awkward moment when 
he deposits the blame for one of his bad ideas on 
someone else’s doorstep. 


* * * 


I am a terrible meeting. During the conferences 
on Tender Is the Night, the vice president in 
charge of production asked how we planned to 
deal with the ending. We would not take Dick Di- 
ver to upstate New York as Fitzgerald did, my 
wife said. Instead we would end the picture with 
the penultimate scene in the novel: Dick blessing 
the Riviera beach with the papal cross as he pre- 
pared to leave France. 

This was not exactly what the vice president in 
charge of production had in mind. Couldn’t “the 
two young people’—he could never remember the 
Divers’ name from the synopsis, so always referred 
to them as “the two young people”—get back to- 
gether? 

It would seem, I said, to defeat the point of the 
book. 

“That might be so,” he said. “But your audience 
today would like to see these two young people get 


back together. Your audience today likes your up 
ending.” 

I made an attempt to be a good meeting. “But 
Ali MacGraw,” I found myself saying, “died at the 
end of Love Story.” 

Nicole Diver, meet Jenny Cavalleri. 
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The producer had a mechanical joint roller be- 
cause he could never get 
the hang of building his 
own. He poured the grass 
evenly, fiddled with the 
roller, and presto! a joint 
that looked like a Camel. 
He took a man-sized hit. 
“The day I got busted 
for dope,” he said, “was 
the day I left the Re- 
publican Party and the 
Catholic Church.” 


* * * 


The story conference is 
to screenwriting what crab grass is to the lawn. It 
encourages the most spurious sense of collabora- 
tion: if it allows the producer to feel “creative,” it 
makes the writer ever more aware that he is an 
employee. Everyone involved feels impelled to 
pump significance into the most banal bloodletter; 
rarely this side of academe does one hear more 
about “illusion versus reality” than one does in a 
story conference, usually in a story conference 
about a western. Every sentence tends to begin 
with, “What if .. .”, as in, “What if the young 
doctor blows up the boat?” 

“As an existential act?” 

“Right.” 

“The illusion-versus-reality-type-thing?” 

“Right on.” 

“But his wife’s in the boat.” 

“What if he only thought she was?” 

“There’s your illusion versus reality again.” 


* * * 


In an effort to cut the losses, we have generally 
tried to hold story conferences at home. We live 
fifty miles up the coast from town, and the very 
length of the ride along the Pacific can turn what 
began as a meeting into an adventure. And always 
there is lunch, the same story-conference lunch: a 
cold leek soup, antipasto, baguettes of French 
bread, fruit, Brie, and white wine. The lunch is 
programmed to reinforce the notion that the turf is 
ours, and that it would be bad form for a guest to 
push aberrant ideas; we are no longer employees, 
but host and hostess. Sometimes it works. 


* * * 


It was a deal in search of a story: Paul Newman 
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and Robert Redford as New York police officers 
David Durk and Frank Serpico. Durk and Serpico, 
the two cops who had blown the whistle on cor- 
ruption in the New York police department and 
forced the creation of the Knapp Commission. Da- 
vid Durk, the button-down gray-flannel-suit cop, 
graduate of Amherst College, former student of Al- 
fred Kazin’s. Frank Serpico, the undercover cop, 
who swung with chicks, wore a beard and a ring in 
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his ear. Paul Newman as Durk, Robert Redford as 
Serpico, Butch and Sundance in the Big Apple, 
over a million beans between them, plus a per- 
centage of the gross. Only they did not have a 
script. 

The writer and the director of Butch Cassidy and 
the Sundance Kid had jointly turned down the project 
before we were approached, and when we listened 
to the tapes and read the two magazine articles on 
which the screenplay would be based, we knew 
why: there was no story. Especially no story when 
both Newman and Redford had script approval, as 
did the director: the writer on a project in which 
two superstars plus a director have script approval 
stands a good chance of getting ground into little 
pieces. We declined. 

But in Hollywood when you turn down a go- 
project with two superstars, it is generally assumed 
that you only want more money. The ante was 
sweetened; again we declined. And sweetened 
again: our agent intimated that he could get us 
$100,000 for a first draft, and that he would “. . . 
work out the down side later.” (I might add here 
that it is a good rule of thumb to cut an agent’s 
intimation by 50 percent.) The head of the studio 
called at 7:30 A.M. and said he was glad we were 
coming aboard. I waffled. Again the ante went up. 
There was so much money involved that my palms 
began to sweat. And still we did not want to do 
the script. 

It was the appearance of Sam Peckinpah in the 
package that made us change from “no” to 
“maybe.” We had first met him in the bad years 
when he could not get work because of a distinctly 
un-Hollywood penchant for telling people exactly 
what he thought of them, their ancestors, their 
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wives and children. We had often talked of doing 
a picture together, but nothing ever came of it. 
Now there were stars, money, and a studio; the 
only thing there wasn’t, in fact, was a story. 

Peckinpah had never met Paul Newman, and so 
a dinner was arranged at Newman’s house in Ma- 
libu. We had not seen Sam in over a year, and he 
was as unmellow as ever. He said that he did not 
much like Redford and that if he had directed 
Butch Cassidy it would have been a better picture. 
Newman, who had some distinct reservations about 
the violence in Peckinpah films, never lost his 
aplomb. He had just finished directing Sometimes a 
Great Notion, from which the original director had 
been fired, and he said that he had “. .. cut it 
from a disaster into a failure.” It was the kind of 
remark that Peckinpah, the director, could appreci- 
ate. Newman and Peckinpah—they were two pro- 
fessionals feeling each other out, and they seemed 
to like each other. 

We talked about red wine. We talked about stu- 
dio accounting. In fact we talked about everything 
except Durk and Serpico, which was the point of 
the exercise. It was only after we left, standing 
with Sam out in front of Newman’s house, that the 
subject even came up. 

“Sam,” I said, “what the hell is this picture all 
about?” 

“Write me a western,” Peckinpah said. 


You put the hare in front 


of the hound and let 
the hound chase the hare. 


“Jesus, Sam, it’s about two cops in New York 
City.” 

A small smile. “Every story is a western.” 

We must have looked bewildered. As if lecturing 
to two rather slow small children, Sam said, “You 
put the hare in front of the hound and let the 
hound chase the hare.” 

“Oh.” 

“Simple.” 

We never wrote the picture. 


* * * 


The woman in our script had a twelve-year-old 
child. “If you’re not married to that kid,” Ali Mac- 
Graw’s agent whispered at a party, “I can get Ali 
to read the script.” 


We have, in the course of a dozen or so films, 
stayed in suites at the St. Francis Hotel in San 
Francisco, the Ambassador East in Chicago, the 
Regency in New York, the Connaught in London, 
the Carlton in Cannes, the Eden in Rome, L’Hotel 
in Paris, and the Tequendama in Bogota. I say this 
only to suggest one attraction about working in 
films that goes largely unmentioned: the attraction 
of borrowed luxury. Contracts specify an expense 
allowance of $1000 a week and there is always a 
chauffeured limousine to help the traveler navigate 
a strange city. In every way, the minor fix is in. 
Hand an expired passport to a production mariager 
and within hours he will return it, renewed. Land 
in a foreign capital and a public relations man will 
glide you through customs, dispensing franc or lira 
or peso or pound notes. (“If you have any dope, 
best tell me now so I can clear things,” a P.R. man 
advised me at Heathrow; I received the same 
counsel from his opposite number at Orly.) The 
rip-off is endemic; studio bookkeeping is so byzan- 
tine that none of the profit participants ever really 
expect to see their points and as a result are not 
inspired to economy up front. It is this tendency 
toward largesse that makes a movie company on 
location so easy to spot. They laugh a little too 
long in hotel restaurants and talk a little too loud 
and drink a little too much; they always stick to- 
gether and are the object of an attention they pre- 
tend to ignore. They are 
like exiles spending the 
currency of a government 
which, unbeknownst to 
the locals, collapsed yes- 
terday. 
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We were asked to 
write a picture for Barbra 
Streisand. Unfortunately 
we did not think much of 
the book we had been 
asked to adapt; we had, in 
fact, turned it down twice 
before Streisand was involved. But such was the lure 
of Streisand that we were almost able to convince 
ourselves that she could make even this story work. 
The director encouraged this delusion; he had not 
liked the book either, but with the Streisand magic, 
he said, perhaps we could pull it off. 

With some trepidation, we entered into negotia- 
tion. But so seductive is the mythology of deal- 
making that our reservations for the moment evap- 
orated. It is all an elaborate entertainment. There 
are no surprises in a deal; both sides are aware be- 
forehand of the broad strokes in the final settle- 
ment, yet the charade of haggling goes on. The 
sums involved often resemble the national debt of 
an emerging nation, frequently causing the nego- 
tiators to absent themselves from reality. “I know 


janitors who make $75,000,” our agent once said, 
as he advised us to turn down a deal. 

We were kept abreast of the negotiation by tele- 
phone. After an initial thrust and parry, our 
screenplay fee was set at $100,000. On signing, we 
would receive $15,000, and, on delivery of the first 
draft, another $35,000. For two sets of revisions, 
we would get another $25,000, and on the first day 
of principal photography, if no other writers had 
been called in, the final $25,000. The delivery date 
on the first draft was twelve weeks after a nego- 
tiated start date. At any point after the first draft 
we could be fired, but even if we were replaced 
and our script dismissed as unusable, we would re- 
ceive the minimum first-draft payment of $50,000. 

The fee was easy; now the real bargaining be- 
gan. Our agent asked for points, which in a Strei- 
sand picture could be considerable. But unless they 
are also partners in the production, writers of an 
adaptation rarely get points, mainly because pro- 
ducers are unwilling to give a piece up front to a 
writer they might ultimately want to fire. Thus our 
request for points was turned down flat. Our 
agent then informed the producers: no piece, no 
script. 

The game was now the deal, not the screenplay. 
Instead of points, the producers offered a defer- 
ment out of profits. The first offer was for $25,000, 
and, when that was turned down, they raised the 
deferment to $50,000. Our agent accepted and then 
began to work out when and how the deferment 
would be paid. After much haggling, it was agreed 
that the deferment would be in two equal pay- 
ments, the first at 2.2 times the actual negative cost 
of the picture (at which point the film would be 
past break-even and into initial profits), the second 
at 3.5 times negative. Payment would be pari passu 
(or pro-rated) with others holding a deferment po- 
sition. So finally, after three weeks of negotiation, 
what had been established was that if we wrote the 
picture and if there were no other writers and if 
the picture was made and if it went into profits, 
we would make $150,000. 

We balked. Not over the deal, but over the 
book. Even the possibility of $150,000 did not 
make us like it any better. More meetings, more 
bargaining. So much time had been expended on 
the negotiations that the producers were reluctant 
to audition other writers, even in the face of our 
desire to bow out of the project. Finally we sug- 
gested a compromise: instead of taking a lump- 
sum first payment, which would tie us into the pic- 
ture for months, we would give the producers three 
weeks during which we would try to work out a vi- 
able narrative from the book. At the end of the 
three weeks, we would either go ahead under the 
original terms or call it a day. As guarantee of our 
good faith, our agent stipulated that we would 
work for $2500 a week, or half our weekly rate. 
(Actually we did not have a weekly rate, but now 
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he could claim we did, and he had a deal memo 
to prove it.) 

And so we went to work. On the fifth day, we 
told our agent to get us out of the deal. 

“How badly do you want out?” he said. 

“They don’t have to pay us.” 

We never wrote the picture. 


* * * 


Scene 235 took place in a cafeteria. The time 
was night. KATE was having a cup of coffee with 
her lover, HUGH, a kind of young Eric Hoffer with 
patch pockets. They run into Kate’s former lover, 
WARREN, a black academic who describes himself 
as “less a Tom than a Thomist.” Warren and 
Hugh, who have never met, immediately take to 
each other. Their rapport makes Kate so nervous 
that she leaves the restaurant. 

The actress objected to the scene. “So she’s 
balled both guys. What’s there to be nervous 
about?” 

“She just is,” my wife said. 

“Do you get nervous when you're in the same 
room with two guys you’ve slept with?” the actress 
asked. 

“Yes,” my wife said. 

The director, the producer, and I assiduously be- 
gan examining our fingernails. 

“Well, I didn’t know the picture was about your 
hang-ups,” the actress said. 


* * * 


Shirley MacLaine came to lunch to discuss Janu- 
ary and February, as did Julie Andrews; we flew to 
Tucson to discuss it with Joanne Woodward and to 
San Francisco for meetings with Natalie Wood. 
For each of these ladies we rewrote the picture, 
by-the-by adding some filigreeing from Vanessa 
Redgrave and Faye Dunaway. Which is how a pic- 
ture about a social worker in Detroit and Cleve- 
land evolved effortlessly into a script about a col- 
lege professor’s wife in Pomona whose life comes 
to a crisis at the Ojai Music Festival. 

Then we quit the picture. O 


Memo to John Gregory Dunne 
From: The Editor 





I like your sweet-and-sour dissertation on 
screenwriting and will run it in the July issue, with 
proper credits and a reminder that Fatty Arbuckle 
Memorial Week is in the offing. It leaves me 
wondering, though, if Hollywood is the drag you 
make it seem. Pd like to read more. Perhaps some 
ruminations about some of the screenwriting aces 
of the past, and perhaps a case or two in which 
everybody, writer included, was happy at the end. 
And perhaps a bit more about the makeup of the 
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Hollywood? Earn a good living at the trade? Have 





Diana Ross, our choices are either to rewrite the 
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any fun? Or is there no such thing as an 
homogeneous group of men and women who make 
their livings or get their kicks mainly out of writing 
for the movies? 


Memo to the Editor 
From: John Gregory Dunne 








The problem about your memo is that in essence I 
disagree with just about everything implied in it 
and will try to explain why as briefly as I can. I 
conceived of the piece as about some experiences 
Joan and I have had. We are bookwriters who 
moonlight on film scripts, as are most of the 
screenwriters we know well (people like Brian 
Moore and Judith Rascoe and Gavin Lambert and 
Christopher Isherwood), and whatever perceptions 
I have are based on the salient fact that movie 
writing is not a primary occupation. The 
professional screenwriters we know are either 
directors or aspire to be, because only by directing 
your own script can you control your own 
material. I once wrote that “writing scripts and not 
wanting to direct them is like wanting to be a co- 
pilot.” That still says it all. 


The fact is, screenwriting is a drag, despite the 
doubt voiced in your memo. The analogy to 
working for Time was well considered. We have 
both worked in practically every level at Time, and 
I did not, nor I suspect did you, consider it 
writing; what appeared in print belonged to the 
magazine or the managing editor or the surrogate 
Luce of the moment, not to the writer. Finish a 
book and there is a sense of accomplishment; 
finish a script and the shit starts. An example: 
when we turned in the script we just finished, it 
was suggested we rewrite the girl as a spade, 
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girl as a black or to forfeit $50,000 and ten points. 
This is the given of screenwriting. This also is 
before the producer, director, or actors have 
weighed in with their ideas. (And this, I might 
finally add, is an original screenplay.) 


Joan once wrote that a deal memo, which spells 
out contractual control, is the most important piece 
of paper on a production. This is novelist Josh 
Greenfeld on his collaboration with director Paul 
Mazursky: “If I don’t like something of Paul’s, it 
stays in; if Paul doesn’t like something of mine, it 
goes out.” This is Jules Feiffer on his collaboration 
with Mike Nichols: “A script is something Mike 
revises, often with my help.” Those were two 
successful collaborations between friends; Jules and 
Josh recognized and accepted their junior 
partnership because their own work was elsewhere. 


Since the decline of the contract system, there is 
no great homogeneous screenwriter community. 
Writers work at home instead of at studio offices 
and thus are spread all over (we, for example, live 
fifty miles from the nearest studio). I don’t know if 
writers are making a good living. The Guild claims 
only a tiny percentage supports itself exclusively 
on movies or television, but even in the palmy old 
days only a tiny percentage of the Guild was ever 
in demand. As for the old stars, they were mainly 
stars because they were good around the right 
dinner tables. 


Why then write for films? Because the money is 
good. Because doing a screenplay is like doing a 
combination jigsaw-and-crossword puzzle; it’s not 
writing, but it can be fun. And because the other 
night, after a screening, we went out to a party 
with Mike Nichols and Candice Bergen and 
Warren Beatty and Barbra Streisand. I never did 
that at Time. O 





WINGS OF 
THE RHINOCEROS 








by Kenneth Brower 


The big war in the Pacific was over, but 
Robert Owen’s war was just beginning. 
Unless it was brought under control, the 
incredibly hardy rhinoceros beetle 
threatened to destroy every coconut palm 
in Micronesia. After experiments with a 
strange array of allies—wasps, hedgehogs, 
fungi, click beetles, and undergrowth—an 
armed truce has been won. It could 

end any day. 


round 1942 the coconut beetle arrived in 
Palau, an archipelago in the Caroline Is- 
lands of the western Pacific. It probably 
came as a stowaway on a Japanese vessel from 
Malaya, Indonesia, or the Philippines. The Japa- 
nese colonial government was too preoccupied with 
its Pacific war to eradicate the beetle in the first 
months, while eradication was still a possibility. 
Then the war reached Palau itself. In the bombing 
and shelling, thousands of coconut palms were 
felled. Logs lay about on every island, making an 
ideal breeding ground, and the beetle population 
quickly exploded. Within ten years of introduction, 
the beetle had killed more than half of Palau’s 
coconut palms. Many of the trees that survived 
were injured and their copra production was 
sharply reduced. The damage in Palau was the 
worst in the world. 

So the horned insect’s god was Mars, and war 
brought it to the Palau Islands. The insect in turn 
brought Robert Owen. 

“From the first day, I knew it was the place I 
wanted to be,” Owen says. “Someone, I can’t re- 
member who, took me all through the limestone is- 


lands in a small boat. They were so beautiful. So 
green and full of life.” 

In winning the islands, the American military 
had inherited the beetle. Owen was one of the first 
officers in the new military government. A bomber- 
pilot in North Africa during the war, he had left 
the Air Corps at war’s end and had worked briefly 
as port entomologist in Hoboken, then Seattle, be- 
fore the chance came to work in the Pacific. He 
jumped at it, and moved with his wife to Guam. 
In 1949, on loan from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, he was conducting a general entomological 
survey for the Navy, which then administered the 
Trust Territory, when the Navy asked him to in- 
vestigate the beetle on Palau. 

In the genus Oryctes, of the tribe Oryctini, of the 
family Scarabaeidae, of the suborder Lamelli- 
cornia, of the order Coleoptera, there is a beetle 
named rhinoceros. Oryctes rhinoceros (Linn), as the 
beetle is known to the West, or Mengalius, “coco- 
nut-eater,” as known in Palau, begins life as a 
small, clear-white, fine-granulated, hard-shelled 
egg. The egg hatches into a larva. The larva in its 
first insiar is very small, just a tenth of its eventual 
length «nd an even smaller fraction of its eventual 
weight. At this stage the larva is mostly alimentary 
canal, for its food is decaying wood, very low in 
nutrition, and the canal must pass a lot. By its sec- 
ond instar the larva’s epicranial suture has become 
more cistinct. The left mandible has formed a 
tooth rear the middle of its inner edge. In the 
third instar, the larva’s head darkens. The man- 
dibles develop more complex molar areas. The 
dorsum begins to bristle. 

Between instars the larva molts. As it rests in 
prepar:tion for each molt, it becomes semi-trans- 
lucent. Then its thorax swells, the old exoskeleton 
splits, a colorless fluid is released, and the larva strug- 
gles free. The larva is white when it first emerges. 
Within an hour its head and legs have turned pale 
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pink, and within two hours a pale reddish brown. 
The larvae of Oryctes rhinoceros are very strong. 
In research on diseases that might be used against 
the beetle on Palau, experimenters had trouble 
simply in infecting the larvae. “The grubs react 
violently to any disturbance and persistently try to 
bite the object that is in contact with their bodies,” 
wrote one researcher. The larvae could chew 
through hard boards and brass screening. They 
could give an entomologist a painful bite, if he 
was careless. “Oral intubation” was impossible 
without a total anesthetic, and the larvae did not 
anesthetize easily. Because they were log-dwellers, 
with very low oxygen requirements, half an hour 
of exposure to a carbon dioxide atmosphere was 
required to knock them out. They revived quickly 
on being handled and intubed. Researchers discov- 
ered that the best method was to pin down a larva 
with a patch of quarter-inch mesh, apply heavy 
pressure to keep the larva from squirming, and in- 
ject the disease agent through the mesh. The larva’s 
integument was so tough in the second and third 
instars that standard twenty-seven-gauge injection 
needles had to be honed before each experiment. 
At the end of its third instar, the larva leaves its 
log and crawls down into the soil to pupate. The 
pupa is yellowish brown and rubbery. Most of the 
adult structures are visible, even the embryonic horn 
that will grow into the striking feature for which 
Oryctes rhinoceros has its name. It is possible at 
this stage to determine sex, for the male’s horn is 
longer in relation to its breadth than the female’s. 
The pupa stridulates. By rotating its abdomen 
slightly, it causes a friction between abdominal seg- 
ments and the noise results. The stridulation is 
fainter and slower than that of the adult male 
beetle, but more continuous. When the pupa is 
held in the hand, it buzzes, like a time bomb. 
When the adult emerges from the ground it is a 
highly sclerotized black beetle with a hard exo- 
skeleton, sharp spines on its tibiae, and powerful 
muscles in its legs and thorax. Its compound eyes 
are covered with a thick, transparent cuticle, 
through which the multiple facets beneath are dis- 
cernible. Backward from the base of the horn 
flanges project, protecting the eyes. The head locks 
into a groove in the prosternum to keep it from 
wobbling from side to side when the mandibles are 
chiseling or when the horn is in use as a lever. The 
brain is small. The heart is seven-chambered. 
Metamorphosis has been total, and not even in its 
nervous and digestive systems does the adult re- 
semble the larva. 
It is hard to experience the strength of the adult 
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beetle by handling it directly because of the spines 
on its legs, but by placing a book on the beetle’s 
back, bearing down, and trying to stop its move- 
ment across the floor, one gets a good idea. It is 
difficult to hold the beetle. It just scrapes along, 
like Atlas. It makes the human pressing down feel 
silly and a little scared. 

The male sex organ, the aedeagus, is a large, 
heavily sclerotized, hooked structure that is entirely 
retracted within the body when the male is not 
copulating. In the average male, the aedeagus 
measures 10 mm. in length; the terminal hook, 
called the forceps, is a paired structure, smooth, 
blackish, and hard. 

Oryctes rhinoceros, then, is a big, black, heavily 
hung, tough, pyknic, irritable beetle. A single adult 
can kill a palm tree. 

The beetle prefers coconut palms, but where 
these are scarce it will live in other palms, and in 
pandanus, sugar cane, and pineapple. In coconut 
palms the beetle feeds in the crowns. It burrows 
into the soft heart of palm, where it feeds on juices 
from the chewed fibers and on the sweet sap that 
the injured heart sends up into the beetle tunnels. 
It is in this heart of palm that the tree’s embryonic 
fronds are furled. When a beetle has fed there, the 
new fronds pushing up from the crown are bilater- 
ally notched, like the snowflakes that children cut 
in folded paper. 

Deep within the heart—in the palm’s heart of 
hearts—there is a growing point about the size of 
an apple, and though it is not likely that this apple 
tastes better than the rest of the heart, the beetle’s 
mandibles sometimes take him through it. The tree 
then dies, for palms, unlike most other trees, have 
no alternate growing points. 

The death of the palm does not end its trials. 
When the frondless pole of a dead tree has de- 
cayed sufficiently, female rhinoceros beetles lay 
their eggs in the bark of the upper portion. The 
eggs hatch, and the larvae eat their way down- 
ward. The bark remains intact, but after a time en- 
closes nothing but sawdust, larva feces, and larvae. 
One day the stump blows over in the wind. Cush- 
ioned by the sawdust, few larvae are hurt. They re- 
sume eating as if nothing had happened. They 
grow through their remaining instars, then burrow 
into the soil to pupate. The beetle has, man and 
boy, erased an entire tree. 

The reproductive potential of the beetle is crush- 
ing. Dr. Linly Gressit, a student of Oryctes, esti- 
mates that the average female lays ninety eggs in 
her lifetime. With an average life cycle of one 
month, and assuming a one-to-one sex ratio, she 
gives rise to a theoretical 186,390 progeny at the 
end of the first year, each of which offspring could 
kill a coconut palm. 

Insects are notorious, of course, for this capacity 
on paper to multiply. But in an insect’s native 
land, predators and other mitigating forces have 


also evolved to keep such numbers only theo- 
retical. The origin of the genus Oryctes is Africa, 
and the homeland of the species rhinoceros is 
Southeast Asia, in both of which may be found 
numerous Oryctes predators of all phyla, shapes, 
and sizes. But in small oceanic islands with the 
simple ecosystems characteristic of Oceania, places 
where the genus is unknown, there are no such 
marshals and deputies waiting to greet the beetle. 


hen Robert Owen came to Palau in 1949, 

he surveyed the damage and wrote a 

strong report. The control program begun 
in 1947 was a failure, he said. Its bounty system, a 
dollar paid for each dead palm cut down, was ill 
conceived. There was no follow-up to assure that 
the bounty trees were destroyed after they were 
felled, a failure that could well leave the beetle 
with more breeding material than before. Nor was 
there any guarantee that the bounty trees had 
been dead. “Certainly,” wrote Owen, “the prospect 
of immediately making a dollar by cutting down a 
tree must frequently have seemed more expedient 
to the natives than waiting for the tree to produce 
a dollar’s worth of copra.” There was no evidence 
that Scolia ruficornis, the wasp introduced to Palau 
as a biological control, had become established. 
Neither was there any certainty that, once estab- 
lished, the wasp would be effective. “Unless an ef- 
fective sanitary program is pursued or a successful 
biological control is found,” Owen concluded, “the 
Rhinoceros Beetle will inflict increasing damage on 
the coconut trees of the Palau Islands and will 
eventually spread to Guam and other island 
groups in the Trust Territory.” 

This prophecy shook the Navy. The prospect of 
increased damage in Palau was bad enough, but 
the Palaus are high islands, not dependent on 
coconuts alone. In the greater part of Micronesia, 
in the groups of low atolls, such as the Marshalls, 
where the coconut is the only source of cash and 
in certain seasons the only source of drinking wa- 
ter (as Owen was careful to point out), the palm is 
the very tree of life. The beetle’s arrival there 
would be genocidal. The Navy asked the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to look for someone to run a 
revitalized control program. Agriculture picked 
Robert Owen. And Owen himself, when asked 
twenty-three years later whether he had had any- 
one special in mind in pushing for the program, 
answered, “I had me in mind.” ` 

The effort to control the rhinoceros beetle was 
forty years old in the Pacific when Owen joined it. 
In September, 1909, the beetle had been first ob- 
served in Western Samoa. A strict quarantine by 
the governments of surrounding islands confined it 
there for many years. Shortly after its Samoan ap- 
pearance, a biologist named Friederichs began a 
search of the Eastern tropics for a biological con- 
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trol. He found only a green muscardine fungus, 
which he introduced to Samoa. The fungus had no 
effect, so Friederichs introduced the European 
hedgehog and vole. These were the first of many 
animals to be pressed into service against the 
beetle. The hedgehog and vole, blinking in the Sa- 
moan sunshine, were released under the palms. 
They disappeared into the tropical vegetation, 
never to be seen again. Accounts of their introduc- 
tion say simply that they did not survive. They de- 
serve more sympathy. The two rodents were Kipling 
characters, soldiers who perished in an alien land. 
They fell on strange soil, without knowing why. 
Friedcrichs next suggested the introduction of 
two wasps, Scolia oryctophaga and Scolia carnifax. 
S. oryctophaga had the right name for the job, cer- 
tainly. It would eventually take its turn against the 
beetle, though Friederichs was never able to ar- 
range the introduction himself. 
In 1924, the beetle appeared on Wallis Island, four 
hundred miles north of the British colony of Fiji. 
In the 1930s, a British entomologist named Sim- 
monds, then a middle-aged man who had spent 
much of his career in the Pacific, explored the 
tropics intermittently for a good beetle parasite. In 
1935 he searched Malaya without finding anything. 
In 1939 he traveled to Java, Mauritius, Madagas- 
car, and Zanzibar. He discovered no parasites spe- 
cific to Oryctes rhinoceros, but found that other 
species of the genus Oryctes were held in close 
check by a number of predators. He set about 
finding a predator that would work in Samoa. First 
he shipped a large number of Scolia oryctophaga 
from Madagascar to Samoa, but the “Oryctes- 
eater” failed to establish itself. Simmonds guessed 
that the reason was the absence of a cool season in 
Samoa. He turned elsewhere. Correspondence with 
the Zanzibar Museum revealed that Scolia carnifax 
was an efficient Oryctes predator. He tested carni- 
fax in Mauritius, but was unable to get the wasp 
interesied in the Oryctes grubs in his laboratory. 
When he reached Zanzibar, he discovered that the 
Museun’s carnifax specimen was mislabeled. It 
was not carnifax, but Scolia ruficornis. He tested 
this wasp, and it proved to be the real predator. 
Scolia ruficornis is a big, blue-black wasp with 
ice-blu2 wings. Its hind pair of legs are hairy and 
remarkably long and muscular. It has an abdomen 
like a bomb, swelling full and ominous, then nar- 
rowing sharply to its fatal point. Simmonds consid- 
ered this wasp promising in that the Zanzibar cli- 
mate was much like Samoa’s, and the wasp would 
feel at home. But it was a gamble, because it was 
not a true parasite of the coconut rhinoceros 
beetle, only of the beetle’s cousins. Simmonds re- 
leased the wasp in Samoa, and it established itself. 
The fact of establishment meant that ruficornis had 
made the adjustment to the new species of beetle, 
for there was nothing else in Samoa for the female 
wasp to parasitize when she laid her eggs. In time 
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ruficornis seemed to have some effect in controlling 
the beetle population. 

There had been no other developments in beetle 
science at the time Owen began his control work 
in Palau. Friederichs’ search for a solution had be- 
gun before Owen’s birth, yet in the years following 
the beetle’s 1909 debut, Palau was only the third 
place in Oceania it had reached, and the danger to 
the entire Pacific area was considered only a po- 
tential one. There were few workers and little 
money available for beetle research. 


Q: started by organizing a sanitation pro- 
gram. Sanitation was then the only effec- 
tive method of controlling Oryctes, and it 
remains the basic method today. It is costly, hard, 
unending work. Dead stumps are cut down and 
hauled to the sea. Vegetable refuse is buried or 
scattered. By force of human labor, the female 
beetle is denied a place to lay her eggs. 

From the beginning, Owen’s campaign against 
the beetle was a curiously moderated one. “I didn’t 
want to use chain saws and tractors,” he says, “be- 
cause once the people in the villages saw it done 
that way, they wouldn’t want to go back to the 
simple ways.” 

It was Owen’s professional judgment that the 
beetle could never be eradicated in Palau; it could 
only be kept under control. This meant that for 
the rest of time, or at least until the islands were 
reclaimed by the sea, Palauans would have to co- 
exist with the beetle. The United States had prom- 
ised to return the territory it held in trust to the 
Palauans, its owners, and when that day came, 
Owen did not want Palauans dependent on a for- 
eign technology. 

In one of his first quarterly reports Owen wrote 
that, according to the Chief of Melekeiok, the 
beetle was breeding in the nesting mounds of in- 
cubator birds. Owen began a brief history of the 
incubator bird, or megapode, describing how it 
uses its big feet to kick up mounds of soil and 
fallen vegetation, then lays its eggs within, to be 
incubated by the heat of the composting material. 
The megapode’s life history becomes a very long 
aside in Owen’s report, and reads almost as if he 
did not realize where his thoughts had taken him. 
It may have raised some eyebrows at headquarters. 

The Chief of Melekeiok’s story was likely true, 
Owen concluded. “If so, it raises a rather delicate 
problem. The incubator bird is a rare and unique 
native bird well deserving protection. On the other 
hand, if it provides sufficient breeding material for 
Oryctes rhinoceros . . . ?” 

In 1952 the beetle appeared on Vavu, in Tonga, 
and in 1953 it reached Fiji. The beetle was now 
becoming everyone’s problem, and Owen wanted a 
Pacific-wide campaign against it. As a member of 
the Invertebrate Consultant Committee for the Pa- 
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cific (ICCP), a committee of the Pacific Science 
Board of the National Research Council, Owen 
pushed for international cooperation. The ICCP 
approached the South Pacific Commission (SPC), 
an international organization based in New Cale- 
donia, and asked that the SPC become coordinat- 
ing agency for the various groups fighting the 
beetle. The SPC had been hearing similar senti- 
ments from other parts of the Pacific and it agreed 
to play a coordinating role. 

In 1953 the SPC stated that eradication was not 
a possibility. Workers would have to be satisfied by 
simply controlling the beetle’s numbers. Sanitation 
was the only sure method of control, but it was 
costly. Insecticides would not work, for at no time 
in its life cycle was the beetle sufficiently exposed. 
As a larva it fed within logs, as a pupa it reposed 
beneath the soil, and as an adult it fed deep in the 
palm heart. Palm crowns could be individually 
treated with a benzene hydrochloride mixture 
which had some success in repelling the adult 
beetle, but this required a large labor force and 
more money than the copra economies of the Pa- 
cific could afford. All these things pointed to a bio- 
logical control—a predator or disease that would 
effectively limit beetle populations. The SPC an- 
nounced its intention to spend its energies in the 
search for such a control. 

In the 3 million square miles and the thousands 
of islands of the U.S. Trust Territory, there were 
only two entomologists. Netherlands New Guinea 
didn’t have one, and other Pacific territories were 
similarly lacking. As its first act, the SPC hired an 
Indian entomologist, T. V. Venkatraman, and sent 
him searching for beetle parasites and predators. 
It commissioned another entomologist, a resi- 
dent of Western Samoa, to study the range of the 
beetle, and hired a chemist who began testing 
palm extracts in a Queensland laboratory in an ef- 
fort to find a beetle attractant. The budget for the 
first year was £10,000. 

The SPC formed a Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rhinoceros Beetle. Committee mem- 
bers were government entomologists from the 
French Institute of Oceania, in New Caledonia; 
the Department of Agriculture, Fiji; the Division 
of Agriculture, Hollandia, Netherlands New 
Guinea; the (Australian) Territory of New Guinea: 
the Department of Agriculture, Pago Pago, Ameri- 
can Samoa; the Entomological Research Station, 
Nelson, New Zealand; and the Staff Entomologist 
for the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, Rob- 
ert Owen. 

In May, 1954, the roving entomologist, Ven- 
katraman, made his first quarterly report from 
southern India. He had discovered that beetle lar- 
vae lived in cattle manure heaps. They fed gregar- 
iously along the edges of manure pits, usually 
about six to ten inches beneath the surface. He 
noted that when manure was stored in concrete 
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The aluminum beer cans chilling in 10 cents a pound for all-a uminum almost 3% billion cans have been 
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It's no secret that aluminum cans 
are popular with people. They like 
them because they're lightweight, 
chill quickly, open with a snap and 
are friendly to food. Unfortunately, 
some of these cans end up in places 
we'd prefer they didn't. Like streets, 
roads, woods and beaches. So, 
Alcoa’s doing something. 

Alcoa is supporting “Yes We Can” 
recycling programs in areas where 
there are enough aluminum cans 
to economically justify collection 
efforts. Cooperating recycling 
centers pay as much as 


earth’s crust, recycling aluminum 
cans is a sensible way to help 
conserve this natural resource. It 
requires only 5 percent as much 
energy to recycle the metal in an 
aluminum can as it takes to make 
the metal in the first place. 


If you would like more information 
on aluminum can recycling and how 
one community established a recla- 
mation program, please write for our 
free brochures. Aluminum Company 
of America, 347-G Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219. 
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Opel. It doesn’t 
need a lot of gas 
to be exciting. 


The Germans are a demanding people. They expect 
perfection of most things —themselves, their work, 
their products, and of course, the automobiles they 
drive. And more often than not, they get it 

Or at least come close 


From the country that gave you 

the Gullwing and the economy import 

It is not surprising, therefore, that some of the fastest, 
most powerful cars in history have come from Germany 
It is also not surprising that some of the most frugal, 
gas-pinching cars are likewise German in origin 


The optimum compromise: economy and spirit 

It is equally logical that a proven best seller in such 

a nation must embody a combination of both 
Performance and economy. Emotion and frugality 

Art and Science 

The Opel Manta Rallye is such a blend. Its precision 
1.9 liter, cam-in-head 4-cylinder engine and 4-speed 
transmission allow it to cope handily with the rigors of 
the German Autobahn. And for urban situations, there's 
an automatic transmission available. But in either case, 
the powerplant is fundamentally rugged and simple. 
Hence, maintenance and fuel consumption are held 
to practical minimums. 


Old World practicality 

Virtually everywhere you look, Manta Rallye is an 
exercise in sound, no-nonsense thinking. The hood is 
painted a businesslike flat-black, for efficiency as well 
as looks. The instrumentation is as sensuous to the eye 
as it is plentiful to watch. A large tachometer checks 
engine speed, and there are warning lights and 
gauges for amps and oil pressure. The front seats, in 
best German fashion, recline individually at the 

twist of a knob. And the steering wheel carries a 

skin of soft vinyl 


It works 

The total effect is that of function. The car looks like it 
works. And it does work. It works because of things 
like front and rear stabilizer bars in the suspension and 
an efficient forced-air ventilation system. It works 
because of power front disc brakes and dozens of 
other things, little and big, that help make it a genuine 
pleasure to drive. It works because, well, it has to, to be 
a proven best seller in Germany. 


And the price? 
The price of an Opel Manta Rallye in America is 
$3,584.22* including road wheels, special 
instrumentation, and radio. 
The standard Manta Coupe is priced at $3,298.50* 
the Manta Luxus and Opel Sportwagon at 
$3,535.50* and $3,521.50* respectively. 
See and drive one at any of more than 2,200 
Buick/Opel dealers throughout America 
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If this is all our label says to you, 
you obviously haven't tasted our Scotch. 





pits that also drained cattle urine, no larvae were 
found. Perhaps that was a clue. Then he began a 
list of possible predators, a list that in the next 
years would become very long. He reported that 
fowls, crows, ducks, jackals, dogs, squirrels, field 
rats, and bandicoots all had been observed to dig 
out the grubs and eat them. 

In August, Venkatraman reported from the 
coastal groves of coconut palms between Cape 
Comorin and the Malabar border. He had discov- 
ered his first promising predator. It was from the 
family Elateridae, which includes the click beetles 
and fire beetles of the tropics. His prospect was “a 
large, shiny reddish-brown elaterid larva with 
prominent dark head and well developed man- 
dibles.” This elaterid larva had the right kind of 
face, certainly. “As soon as it comes in contact 
with an Oryctes grub,” wrote Venkatraman, “it gets 
hold of it by means of its powerful mandibles and 
pierces the body and feeds on the body fluid 
through the punctures made invariably on the 
thoracic segments.” It sounded like a hell of a 
larva. 

Venkatraman reported that in the laboratory one 
of his elaterids had consumed eighty Oryctes grubs. 
This specimen might have been just a gym fighter, 
of course, but eighty wins and no losses was an 
impressive record, even when compiled under the 
gaze of a friendly scientist. The elaterid had a 
single character fault: in laboratory conditions it 
was cannibalistic. 

Yet as Robert Owen read about the elaterid, sit- 
ting at his desk in Palau, he failed to become ex- 
cited. He knew that reproduction in the family 
Elateridae was too slow. He never entertained the 
smallest hope that an elaterid would be the 
answer. 

Venkatraman reported several other possibilities. 
There was a mole cricket, unfortunately also a can- 
nibal. There was a fly, Sarcophaga fuscicanda, but 
it was too flexible in its preference for victims. 
Venkatraman recommended forgetting about it. 
There were several bacterial diseases. The trouble 
with these was that they had to be injected in indi- 
vidual larvae. Spraying the disease agent on the 
beetle’s breeding media did not work. 

In February, 1955, Venkatraman reported from 
Ceylon. He had high hopes for the place, for like 
the Pacific islands it had very little seasonal varia- 
tion in temperature. He wrote that in the wet zone 
of Ceylon, coconut logs were the beetle’s favorite 
breeding place, though it also used cattle dung and 
elephant droppings. Then he noted, “Although 
little attention is paid to coconut cultivation in 
Ceylon, the palm grows luxuriantly in the impor- 
tant coconut districts, producing high yields. The 
rhinoceros beetle is present throughout the island 
but the incidence of the beetle in general was low 
in the major coconut area.” This plenitude of coco- 
nut and absence of beetles occurred “in places 
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where the palms are overcrowded with thick un- 
dergrowth of weeds and creepers.” 

In these observations there was a hint at what 
later would become an effective method of beetle 
control. But if Venkatraman saw it and played 
with the idea, he soon discarded it. He was intent 
on finding a parasite. Owen read Venkatraman’s 
latest observations with interest, for he himself had 
observed the effects of dense undergrowth on 
beetles, and he was thinking of a way to put them 
to use. 

Venkatraman continued. He attributed the low 
incidence of Oryctes in the wet zone of Ceylon to 
the predations of his elaterid beetle, to the com- 
petition of termites for logs, and to the presence 
among the Ceylonese palms of giant monitor liz- 
ards. In the very wet zone—the coastal belt near 
Galle and Tangalla—the monitor lizard appeared 
to be the principal predator. Monitor lizards were 
abundant in the coconut palm estates because the 
human inhabitants were Buddhists. Buddhists do 
not kill lizards, so wherever there were Buddhists 
there were monitors. It was common to see a 
dozen monitors working a Buddhist coconut gar- 
den at one time. They clawed into fallen logs and 
climbed dead standing trees, searching for grubs. 
They received some help, Venkatraman added, 
from the ruddy mongoose. 

Owen considered all these possibilities. In Palau 
he had no ruddy mongooses, but he did have 
monitor lizards. And though he had no Buddhists, 
the Palauan people did not go out of their way to 
kill lizards. A Palauan monitor killed a chicken 
now and then, or stole an egg, but the people had 
no great animosity toward it. They might as well 
have been Buddhists. 

Unfortunately, that made little difference, be- 
cause of the West Indian toad. 

The Japanese had introduced the monitor lizard 
to Palau to control rats, but had then imported, 
without much foresight, the toad. Toads are easier 
for a monitor to catch than rats, so the monitors 
turned to the toads. Unfortunately for the lizard, 
there are adrenalin glands in the toad’s head. A 
monitor lizard that mouths a toad goes on a trip, 
for adrenalin is Mother Nature’s methadrine. A 
number of monitors had overdosed on toad, and 
the lizard population was on the decline. In Palau, 
monitor lizards would not be the answer. 

Venkatraman next reported from Burma. His 
stay there would be cut short, he said, because 
“the internal conditions of that country are unfa- 
vorable,” but his list of creatures known to kill the 
rhinoceros beetle had grown. Among the many 
were a black carabid beetle, a blue beetle, a redu- 
viid bug from Mysore, various mites, a centipede, 
and a tree lizard from Malabar, a lizard from My- 
sore, and certain Burmese bats and toads. Ven- 
katraman predicted that somewhere in India, Cey- 
lon, Burma, Siam, Malaya, Indochina, southern 
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your computer talk to their computer. 


So we've made the Dataphone data set 
for your Bell Telephone Company. 


The Bell System’s objective was 
to speed up communications. 

Within companies. Between 
companies. And both. 

By letting computers talk to each 
other. Like people. 

A simple idea.The problem was to 
make it work reliably and efficiently. 

So Western Electric got together 
with Bell Labs and your Bell Telephone 


One of our most widely used new 
data sets can transmit information at 
speeds of 4,800 bits per second. 

It can start operating in only 50 
thousandths of a second. And it 
actually has the ability to test itself. 

Dataphone data sets. 

Developed by Bell Laboratories. 

And made to extraordinary 
standards of quality for your local 







Company, and made a whole family of Over regular telephone lines. Bell Telephone Company — by the 
special communications devices, Our latest models use up-to-date people at Western Electric. 

called data sets, that let computers solid-state technology. So they're more We're at the heart of the Bell System. 
speak for themselves. That move compact, more reliable, and even We make things that bring 
information over long distances. faster than ever before. people closer. 
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China, Hong Kong, or Formosa; in the Hainan Is- 
lands, the Ryukus, the Philippines, or the In- 
donesian Celebes; in Ceram or Amboina, the right 
predator was waiting to be discovered. 


rom time to time in the long campaign 

against the beetle, rumors of a new bug 

would come to Palau. A scientist searching 
a foreign field would stumble upon what looked 
like the bug. He would describe its laboratory 
record against the beetle. In subsequent reports he 
would tout his insect. There were many such bugs, 
the White Hopes of the entomology game. 

The White Hope with the most advocates was 
probably Platymerus rhadamanthus, a large red and 
black assassin bug. The assassin bug had a pleas- 
antly oryctophagous look. Its biting mouthparts 
were wickedly curved. It did not resemble the 
praying mantis exactly, but it had the mantis ani- 
mus, the intelligent and lethal head. In the fourth 
and fifth instars, assassin nymphs attacked and 
killed beetle larvae; but better than that, the adult 
assassin bugs killed adult beetles in palm crowns. 
It was the first predator known to do so. The as- 
sassin tipped the beetle on its side, held its prey 
still with two front legs, and inserted its stylet into 
the gular region, or between the abdomen and tho- 
rax, or ventrally where the head joins the protho- 
rax. In one palm crown under observation by sci- 
entists, an assassin bug seized a beetle, slipped its 
stylet in neatly, “and afterward left the carcass of 
the beetle hanging by a leg which had become en- 
tangled in the fibres.” It was a good, sordid death 
for Oryctes rhinoceros. 

Where there was water the assassin bug drank 
readily, and the frequency of its kills increased. 
The females were the killers. Occasionally a male 
would try in a bumbling way to attack a beetle, 
but he usually failed to dispatch it. One laboratory 
female assassinated a beetle while she copulated, 
and afterward she and her mate ate her victim. 
Platymerus rhadamanthus was that kind of girl. 

The assassin bug was shipped in all stages of 
metamorphosis to Fiji, New Guinea, New Cale- 
donia, and Palau. Over a period of several years 
Owen released thousands of them, usually ten to 
each palm crown. He was never able to recover 
any. It was a mystery. The assassin was one of the 
few predators that Owen had much hope for. They 
were so easy to raise in the laboratory. There were 
no disease problems. But they did not take hold in 
Palau, or anywhere else in the Pacific. 

There were other White Hopes with promising 
names, like Neochryopus savagei, a hardy bug that 
survived shipment well, and others, like Scarites 
dubiosus, with more doubtful names but good rep- 
utations. (S. dubiosus was from Assam, a jet black, 
voracious feeder that bit first or second instar 
beetle larvae in the head, briskly sucked the con- 
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tents, and in forty minutes drained the grub dry.) 
Yet in each of these insects there was a flaw. 

Because Africa was the center of dispersion for 
the genus Oryctes, many workers directed their 
hopes to that continent. An entomologist named 
Hoyt went searching there. In Sierra Leone, he 
seeded several oil-palm logs with Oryctes larvae 
and waited to see what would happen. One log 
was soon entered by a small, grayish rat, which ate 
several grubs and departed. For two weeks nothing 
else happened. Then one day all the logs were en- 
tered by swarms of driver ants, and all the larvae 
were eaten. The ants entered through old holes 
made by xylocopid bees. They ate everything but 
the head capsules of the larvae. As the entomolo- 
gists of various Pacific territories read Hoyt’s report 
of this, they imagined, for a moment at least, ar- 
mies of driver ants marching over their islands. 
They quickly dismissed the idea, as Hoyt himself 
dismissed it. “Because of the driver ant’s habits,” 
wrote Hoyt, “such an introduction would not be 
popular with the inhabitants, to say the least.” 

One autumn an entomologist named Fred 
Bianchi left Belem, Brazil, and journeyed eight 
hundred miles up the Amazon to Manaus. He was 
looking for predators on the subfamily Dynastinae, 
which comprises a number of beetle genera in the 
family Scarabaeidae, of which Oryctes rhinoceros is 
also a member. He hoped to find a predator on 
Dynastinae that could acquire a taste for rhinoc- 
eros, the distant cousin of its traditional, South 
American victims. (The dynastid beetles are them- 
selves horned and are also called rhinoceros 
beetles. To avoid confusion, the Pacific beetle is 
properly called the coconut or Indian rhinoceros 
beetle.) In South America, where Bianchi now 
searched, there is a dynastid named the Hercules 
beetle. It is nearly the largest insect in the world. 
Males of the species grow more than five inches 
long, and have two horns. The predator that could 
slay this insect Hercules would be promising in- 
deed. Natural law required that some Brazilian 
creature had devised a way to do it, and Bianchi 
hoped to find that creature. 

Fifteen to twenty dynastid species were said to 
live in the area, but Bianchi failed to find a single 
beetle. Brazil was poor country for beetles, he re- 
ported, because of the competition for breeding 
logs from “termites and ants, which crowd the re- 
gions to a degree not imaginable by anyone who 
has not been there.” But Bianchi did glimpse one 
tantalizing possibility. 

“I saw on one occasion a very large black scolid 
wasp,” he wrote, “which from its size I judged to 
be a parasite of some dynastid.” Bianchi chased 
the wasp, but was unable to catch it. 

He reported his glimpse of the wasp from Pan- 
ama, where his search for a predator took him 
next. He wrote by the fitful light of a kerosene lan- 
tern, in pencil, in a student’s exercise book. The 
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South Pacific Commission received his report, 
typed and mimeographed it, and sent it out. It ar- 
rived at desks in Melanesia and Micronesia, where 
entomologists glimpsed the wasp in their imagina- 
tions. Who was the mystery wasp? What species? 
Had it been the answer? Entomologists throughout 
the Pacific wondered. 

Of all the insect contenders, only Scolia ruf- 
icornis, the wasp introduced to Samoa by H. W. 
Simmonds decades before, was at all effective in 
the Pacific. One by one, the other bugs failed. The 
coconut beetle was still champion. Outside the 
class Insecta, the list of possible predators con- 
tinued to grow, but to no avail. Added were the 
Zanzibar pouched rat, the Zanzibar lemur, scolo- 
pendrid centipedes, tree shrews, flying lemurs. In 
Africa Hoyt discovered a nematode that was trans- 
mitted between beetles during copulation and he 
tested it. (The entomologists would have stopped at 
nothing to win.) Unfortunately, it proved impossible 
to culture the nematodes; the venereal infection had 
no dramatic effect on the beetle, anyway. 


harvest and ship cocoons of Scolia ruficornis. 

Before this the wasp had been shipped as an 
adult, with very high mortality. Owen’s cocoons 
were tough, easily shipped over long distances and 
long periods of time. This success might have made 
him an advocate of the scolid wasp, but it did not. He 
was careful in his claims for the wasp. He reported 
simply that in Palau, as in Samoa, the wasp seemed to 
have some effect in controlling the beetle. 

He was similarly cautious in his claims for vege- 
tative barriers. 

The idea of vegetative barriers was Owen’s own. 
It was a simple idea, but it did not jump full- 
blown into his head. He had walked under palm 
trees for eight years before it became perfectly 
clear. In his wanderings Owen noticed that beetles 
were sometimes deflected by a single leaf or twig. 
“Have you ever seen one of those things fly?” he 
asks today. “He lifts those armor-plated wing cov- 
ers, revs up his wings, gets them buzzing, and then 
staggers off. If he hits a leaf or anything, he folds 
up and falls to the ground. He has to start again.” 

Getting airborne again was hard for the beetle. 
It was seldom able to take off directly from the 
ground. It had to climb partway up a trunk and 
then drop off, like a pterodactyl from its cliff. If it 
encountered an obstacle more than a few times it 
became exhausted. Owen assumed that this was 
why beetle damage seemed to be diminished in 
poorly managed palm plantations where vines and 
other vegetation grew uninhibited. On a trip to 
Samoa, Owen had visited both “European-style” 
plantations, kept neat and parklike by grazing 
cattle, and “Samoan-style” plantations, which were 
very badly managed, according to conventional 
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theory, and he had been struck by how much less 
the jungley Samoan plantations suffered from the 
beetle. Apparently the beetles were intercepted be- 
fore they reached the Samoan palm crowns. Owen 
began to wonder about deliberately planting such 
barrier vegetation as a cultural method of beetle 
control. Would a continuous canopy of trees, a sec- 
ondary canopy beneath the palm crowns, stop the 
beetle? 

Owen’s perceptions were an ecologist’s. If he had 
been intent on something less than the whole envi- 
ronment of the beetle, it is doubtful that the bar- 
rier idea would have occurred to him. (“When I 
came to Micronesia I learned the plants before the 
insects,” he says. “What would be the use of the 
other way?”) He was not watching simply as an 
entomologist when he saw deflected beetles fold 
their wings and drop to the ground. For forty 
years entomologists had seen that, but none had 
thought to put the observation to use; or if the 
barrier idea had occurred to them, it did not hold 
the appeal it held for the man whose heroes were 
Audubon and Muir. For someone convinced of na- 
ture’s rightness, the barrier theory was wonderfully 
gratifying. It rewarded all the principles of the 
ecologist’s faith. If the theory proved true, it meant 
that palm forests left to themselves were better off. 
It meant that in diversity is stability. If the forest 
was allowed to retain some of its original com- 
plexity, that complexity would serve as a reservoir 
of potential from which a new arrival such as the 
rhinoceros beetle, as alien to the place as a crea- 
ture from another planet, could be held in balance. 
It meant that the conventional wisdom on coconut 
palms—that plantations should be monocultures kept 
carefully bushed and neat—was wrong. What the 
copra experts were learning in agriculture school was 
good only in an ideal world where no beetles flew. 
The real world was uglier than that. There was a 
horned insect loose in it that cut the hearts from liv- 
ing palms. By simplifying the ecosystem, the mono- 
culturalists were preparing a table for the beetle. 
They were clearing lofty galleries through which the 
beetle could sail unimpeded. 

Earlier in the beetle campaign, a number of 
workers had become concerned that the mystique 
of biological control was diverting too much energy 
from other possibilities, such as light traps and 
chemical attractants. They were afraid that the 
idea of finding an insect ally to defeat an insect 
enemy was too pleasing in a poetic way. But that 
mystique had nothing on the potential mystique of 
Owen’s barrier idea. A barrier solution did not re- 
quire any searching of foreign lands. The answer 
lay right at hand, in natural processes that needed 
only to be recognized. It was cheaper. If the bar- 
rier was natural and the plantation was just left to 
itself, it would save the entire cost of cultivation. If 
the barrier was an artificial canopy, of leguminous 
trees, say, planted to fix nitrogen in soil that the coco- 
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nut palms deplete of nitrogen, then maintenance 
would still be less expensive than keeping the 
plantation bushed. 

But Owen kept calm. He set about devising ways 
to test the idea, and to find which kind of barriers 
would be most effective. The barrier idea was his 
own minor Origin of Species. He might have been 
forgiven for pushing it, but he kept it to himself 
until he was sure. 


he beetle war has had no satisfactory cli- 

max. By 1962 the insect was under control 

in Palau, but Owen could not be certain to 
what extent his own efforts were responsible. This 
was a problem for all beetle fighters. Owen’s scolid 
wasps had spread, undeniably. Their cocoons were 
being recovered from all parts of Palau. But there 
was no way to prove that their impact had been 
substantial. Owen’s vegetative barriers seemed to 
have an effect, and he succeeded in making it a 
Trust Territory requirement that all homesteaders 
include barriers in their seedling plantations, but 
he could not prove the effectiveness of the barriers 
in an incontestible way. He was not even sure how 
they worked. It was possible that their effect was 
to block the beetle’s sensory perception of the 
palm crowns rather than block the beetle physi- 
cally, though Owen didn’t think so. And it might 
have been the Palauan ecosystem that had made 
the real adjustment to the beetle. It takes time for 
native predators to learn that an exotic arrival is 
good to eat. A delayed reaction by the environ- 
ment, in the discovery by monitor lizards, rats, and 
pigs that beetle larvae tasted good, was surely in 
part responsible for the decrease in beetle damage. 
How much was due to Owen and how much to ecosys- 
tem was hard to say. It was impossible for one ento- 
mologist with a dozen helpers to gauge the forces at 
play in 188 square miles of island jungle. 

In Owen’s barrier experiments, both a neglected 
plot where native vegetation was allowed to spring 
up among the palms, and a second plot where le- 
guminous trees were planted as a barrier, suffered 
less beetle damage than a third plot kept conven- 
tionally bushed, but the difference was not spec- 
tacular. It was difficult to design experimental plots 
that would produce proof, and Owen was not par- 
ticularly eager for such proof, anyway. He is not a 
man anxious for recognition. He himself knew that 
the barriers helped against the beetle, and that was 
enough for him. He was not driven to demonstrate 
it to the world. After the South Pacific Commis- 
sion held its first beetle conference in Fiji in 1959, 
Owen’s personal war with the beetle ran downhill. 

The United Nations entered the beetle wars in 
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1961, and immediately appropriated sums of money 
that made the SPC’s original one-year grant of 
£10,000 look very small. It was wonderful what a little 
money did; scientists who had resigned themselves to 
years of impasse now felt the flush of it. Some of them 
began talking of eradication again. 

Much promising work on chemical attractants 
and chemosterilants has followed the entry of the 
United Nations. The new research has turned up a 
virus disease that, in Owen’s opinion, is the best 
biological control to date. Sanitation remains the 
basic method of control, however. The victory over 
the beetle remains in doubt. The beetle waits in 
the wings for typhoons as potent as Opal and Lou- 
ise, which in 1964 killed thousands of Palauan 
palms, providing breeding logs for countless larvae 
and forcing Owen to start from scratch. The beetle 
waits for another war. 

Owen’s history and the beetle’s are intertwined. 
Their last ten years together have been a standoff, 
but it will not necessarily always be so, and today 
in Owen’s office insect boxes full of pinned beetles 
still decorate the walls like wanted posters in a 
post office. Owen believes that quarantine is only a 
holding action. Sooner or later the rhinoceros 
beetle will spread to other islands of the Trust Ter- 
ritory. The longer that is delayed, the more time 
entomologists will have to improve control meth- 
ods; but Owen knows that someday, sorting his 
mail, he will come upon an urgent cablegram and 
open it to read that the beetle has appeared in 
Truk or the Marshalls. 

Owen and the rhinoceros beetle have lived a curi- 
ous symbiosis. It would seem that in Owen’s view of 
his own life, the beetle should figure as horned neme- 
sis, or at very least as fond enemy. It did seem so, at 
any rate, to a friend who sat and drank with Owen 
recently, watching the evening light on the limestone 
islands beneath Owen’s bungalow. The friend asked 
Owen if he ever felt sentimental about the beetle; did 
he ever say to himself that, but for this small insect, 
he would still be in Hoboken? It was the kind of 
question that Owen finds foolish. No, Owen said, he 
never felt sentimental. 

The friend thought he had 
asked a good question, and he 
persisted. What would Owen 
have done, then, back in 1949, 
if the beetle had not been in 
Palau for him to fight? 

“I would have written a dif- 
ferent report,” Owen said. He 
smiled a devious smile. “There 
are lots of insect pests in Palau, 
you know. I would have found 
another insect.” [] 
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SOME 
YOUNGER E 
PORIS SEPARATION 


I felt you should know 

a stranger is writing in my notebook. 

There are parts of poems I never began, 

a description of an illness I never had, 

love letters to men I never met. 

There are letters to one man 

that are obscene. They speak 

of the hardness of his body 

against a mound of warm sand _ 

and the sheen of his skin emerging from water. 

They read like anatomy. 

You know I would not write such things. 

I do not think of men that way. 

You know me, my hands are never idle. 
-I am a clean woman baking apple pie. 

I tend the garden in my free time— 

the lavender has seeded itself 

and spread among the perennials. 

I weed around it destroying anything wild. 


Well, I felt I had to warn you; 

_ the creature who wrote in my notebook 
may be deranged enough 
to sign my name to letters — 
I did not write. Please, please 
do not believe letters saying 
depraved things signed by me. 
Our marriage has been good. - 
I have never wanted my life 
to be any different than it is. 
I would not wish you harm, 
send you envelopes filled with ashes 
or crushed herbs that cast spells. 
That letter with the snips of hair 
and vicious words is not from me. 


by Pat Janus 





ON THE WIRE 


Our voices cross 

somewhere in upstate New York 
where a blackbird 

sits on the wire 

smoothing his feathers 

in the dark. 


One quill falls to the ground 
and then there is silence. 


We have grown 
so used to talking 
that there is nothing to say. 


by Joe Lipsick 


TAKEN BY 
BROWN 


Either there are no clouds 

or they’ve all turned blue. 

Is the floor still brown at the airport? 
Was it ever brown? 

It seems that everything 

was a shade of brown 

when I was there; 

tan pants, amber jacket, auburn hair: 
we slide down the scales of the colors; 
paper, scissors, rock, palm, open palm: 
down we go on the scales of pain: 

we sink so fast 

no gaff can reach our gills, 

no gourmet can pickle our fins, 


no souvenir shop can enamel our swords 


and sell them to the bidder 
with the largest lie. 


by Mark Rudman 


KILLING 


He had to go. 

The flock at the new place 

had a cock of its own. 

Though he slept soundly in the burlap bag, 
and snored like a man, still 

he had been a beast in the chicken pen. 
He pecked at the hand that fed him 
and flew with his spurs at the eyes 

that admired his tail. 

Even our baby offended him when 

she offered him pebbles. 


So I drove a nail to the edge 

of the chickenhouse roof, tied his 

soft feet with a cord while they dozed, 
and as his rival looked on like a 

toad, upended him there. 

He stared at me still as an egg, 
surmising my nature. 

I tried to be fair, 

to show a man’s tough despair 

over life; but that sharp knife 

from the kitchen was not sharp enough. 
With his neck half cut through 

he hurled himself out of the noose 

in a shriek of a rage to attack 

the new cock of the roost who 

clucked like goosed hen 

at this humiliation of him. 

Glazed with remorse I plunged in 

and with that crude blade I hacked until 
my Bird of Paradise was dead. 

My hands, drenched in our two bloods, 
dug a hole for him to lie in. 





by Heather McHugh 


THE ART 
OF COMPOSITION 


by Rob Swigart 


It is dangerous to be standing in June 

under apple trees in a field. 

They will shoot you in the back 

yard with fruit. It is dangerous to tune 

up the old car in the old barn; and the baled 

hay rotting overhead in its stack 

is more dangerous than books. You come 

right through the door into my house 

with your seedy hair, gardened eyes, green 

with intelligence, and there is danger in the way 
you are growing old. I have stood under the trees, 
borrowed time in the barn and breathed grease, 
and I am not about to turn careful today. 

I grab your arm. I drag you outside, without thought. 
I take the risk of you in the hay’s rot. 


Leopold, the elder Mozart, “You must not 
lose sight,” to his son, “of your main object 
. . . to make money,” a composer himself, 
understanding elegance. Notes are bricks, 
then, building a living. Trade union music. 


“Always plagued,” Haydn to Esterhazy, 

“with much work,” complaints of the craftsman, 
“very few hours of repose.” Who 

needs it? And Beethoven, “The human brain 
cannot be sold like coffee beans or cheese.” 


And Rameau wants art that conceals 

art, we have sugar with coffee, the future 
dips swiftly through the present 

and congeals into last night’s drippings 
from the roast. And always the hunger. 


All spend approximately the same amount 

of time in the bathroom. “When I was young,” 

Satie at 60, “they kept telling me to wait; 

wait and you will see.” And, “Well, here I am, 

and I have seen nothing.” The war was over, of course. 


“Music,” said Stravinsky, “is powerless 

to express anything at all!” So listen, 

Karl Philipp Emanuel Bach advises 

“Give more sugar.” For the general public 
“you should be less ingenious.” 
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ON THE THRESHOLD 
OF THE WHITE HOUSE 








“There is no escape, it seems 
to me, from the conclusion 
that the vice presidency is not 
only a meaningless but a 
hopeless office.” So wrote 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., in the 
May Atlantic. He wrote 
against a backdrop of historic 
drama, at a time when the 
Congress was preparing 
impeachment proceedings 
against President Nixon, and 
Gerald Ford (our first “instant 
Vice President,” as he describes 
himself here) stood on the 
threshold of the White House. 
The Atlantic asked the Vice 
President, all living former 
Vice Presidents and former 
candidates for the office, plus 
some interested observers, 
including a descendant of a 
Vice President (and two 
Presidents), to respond to 
Professor Schlesinger’s 
argument. Gerald Ford’s 
comments and those of former 
Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey, lead off 

the responses. 


From Gerald R. Ford 


The vice presidency throughout 
our history has been an office that 
invites argument and defies defini- 
tion. The vice presidency has stimu- 
lated more constitutional amend- 
ments than any other office, the 
latest (for which I voted) in 1965. 

The continuing interest of two- 
thirds of the Congress and three- 
fourths of the state legislatures 
would seem to dispose of the aca- 
demic question of whether the vice 
presidency is really necessary. In an 
era of nuclear parity, of course it is. 

Having little use for kings, our 
Founding Fathers nonetheless knew 
that monarchy’s main virtue is as- 
sured continuity. The Roman repub- 
lic, which was the best model they 
had in 1787, was at last brought 
down by civil struggles over succes- 
sion. So the Founding Fathers in- 
vented and gave a Latin title to the 
office of Vice President. But Ben 
Franklin suggested he might better 
be addressed as “Your Superfluous 
Excellency.” 

In finding something for the Vice 
President to do besides stand and 
wait, the Founding Fathers violated 
their own fundamental rule of sepa- 
ration of powers. The Vice President 
is a constitutional hybrid. 

Alone among federal officials he 
stands with one foot in the legisla- 
tive branch and the other in the ex- 


ecutive. The Vice President straddles 
the constitutional chasm which cir- 
cumscribes and checks all others. 
He belongs both to the President 
and to the Congress, even more so 
under the Twenty-fifth Amendment, 
yet he shares power with neither. 

Whenever I assert that I am my 
own man, it’s ironic that everyone 
assumes it to be a declaration of in- 
dependence from the White House 
and not from the Capitol as well. 
Last December 6, minutes after I 
ceased to be Minority Leader of the 
House of Representatives and be- 
came the fortieth Vice President of 
the United States, a friend half 
sadly said to me: “Well, now you 
have exchanged real power for false 
prestige.” 

I have pondered that during my 
months of on-the-job training as the 
nation’s first “instant Vice Presi- 
dent.” It is true that I am now sur- 
rounded everywhere by a clutch of 
Secret Service agents, reporters and 
cameramen, and assorted well-wish- 
ers. When I travel I am greeted by 
bands playing “Hail, Columbia” 
and introduced to audiences with 
great solemnity instead of just as 
“my good friend Jerry Ford.” 

Personally I prefer my old style of 
solo flying, and fondly look back on 
the solitude of a commercial airline 
seat. But I’m told a Vice President has 
no choice on the prestige bit. 

As for power, all I have really 


lost is my one vote in the House. 
Congressional leadership, especially 
of the minority, does not depend on 
power but on persuasion, plus a 
reputation for fairness and truth. I 
hope that is still intact. 

From his retirement Thomas Jef- 
ferson observed that “the Second 
Office of the government is honor- 
able and easy; the First is but a 
splendid misery.” Our secund Vice 
President appears to have enjoyed 
the vice presidency; so far, so do I. 

I have not found it easy, but 
these are not easy times. After 
twenty-five years in the House and 
five defeats for the distinguished of- 
fice of Speaker, I like the challenge 
of my new job. It is enough like 
that of Minority Leader to fit into 
comfortably; different and difficult 
enough to charge up my com- 
petitive batteries. 

At the Republican Convention of 
1960 I gingerly entertained the flat- 
tering notion of friends that a 
Nixon-Ford ticket would be a win- 
ner. When that draft diminished to 
a flat calm the prospect of becom- 
ing Vice President never again seri- 
ously crossed my mind until Presi- 
dent Nixon telephoned me at home 
on the evening of October 12, 1973. 

I don’t recall that he gave me any 
choice, but I accepted. 

Next followed two long months of 
intensive inquiry by Senate and 
House committees considering my 
confirmation, during which they “in- 
vestigated and questioned the nomi- 
nee’s public and private life to a de- 
gree far beyond that of any person 
holding public office in America to- 
day.” I was repeatedly asked what I 
would do if fate made me President. 
My friends in the news media con- 
tinue to quiz me daily on my con- 
cept of the proper functions of the 
presidency. 

This is understandable, for even 
under normal circumstances any 
Vice President is a potential Presi- 
dent, whether or not he covets that 
“splendid misery.” But hardly any- 
one has bothered to ask me what I 
think of the vice presidency, the of- 
fice I have and expect to hold until 
January 20, 1977. 

Some say the Vice President does 
whatever the President wants him 





to; others that the first and second 
offices are intrinsically incompatible. 
Both conclusions are unrealistic at 
this—forgive me—point in time. 

I see the vice presidency in the 
present tense and in pragmatic 
terms. History is not very helpful in 
delineating the role of a Vice Presi- 
dent, beyond presiding over the 
Senate (which I enjoy), breaking a 
Senate tie (which hasn’t happened 
yet), and assuring presidential suc- 
cession (which I hope won’t hap- 
pen). 

Every vice presidency in my 
memory has been as different as the 
Vice Presidents I have known: Tru- 
man, Barkley, Nixon, Johnson, 
Humphrey, Agnew. Among the 
variables involved are the degree of 
intimacy, past and present, between 
a President and Vice President; 
their respective styles and attitudes; 
their relative rapport with Congress 
and the news media; the particular 
strengths and political skills which a 
Vice President can contribute to the 
Administration team, and such inde- 
pendent constituencies as each may 
have in their party or the country as 
a whole. 
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In my case, the unique manner of 
my selection makes another differ- 
ence. I am the only Vice President 
for whom no voter ever marked a 
ballot. On the other hand, no other 
Vice President ever took office with 
the seal of approval of 84 percent 
of the opposite party’s congressional 
majority. Even more miraculous, not 
a single vote was cast against me by 


a member of my own party in the 
Congress. (To be honest, my Demo- 
cratic friends made it perfectly clear 
they were voting for me, not my 
politics. But while love lasts I will 
reciprocate.) 

My first and foremost mission as 
Vice President from the outset is to 
be “a ready conciliator and calm 
communicator between the White 
House and Capitol Hill, between 
the reelection mandate of the Re- 
publican President and the equally 
emphatic mandate of the Demo- 
cratic 93rd Congress.” This has 
turned into a much tougher task 
than I envisioned when I made that 
pledge last November 1. Lines have 
been drawn by both sides. I have 
learned that my counsel must be 
sought and my mediation solicited. 
Happily, my two-way hot line is still 
in use. 

I realize my failures in this role 
are likely to get more attention than 
my successes. But I consider the ef- 
fort of primary importance because 
I am sure the American people do 
not want their government dead- 
locked. National paralysis would 
pose a deadly danger to our image 
abroad, possibly to our safety. 

The first specific charge the Presi- 
dent gave me as Vice President, one 
I embraced enthusiastically as my 
own, was to help him and his able 
Secretary of Defense, James Schle- 
singer, in defending the Administra- 
tion’s defense budget against both 
immediate cuts and long-range ero- 
sion. This was my special concern 
for twelve years on the Defense Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, but my 
deep personal conviction that weak- 
ness leads to war goes back to Pearl 
Harbor. 

Our negotiating posture of 
strength must be maintained if the 
hopeful beginnings we have made 
in strategic arms talks with the So- 
viet Union and in defusing the Viet- 
namese and Middle East time 
bombs are to bring about a per- 
manent peace. Of the many legiti- 
mate and pressing demands on our 
federal budget, the highest priority 
is always survival. 

Since the jet age began and par- 
ticularly since President Eisenhower 
found his Vice President to be an 


effective emissary abroad, Vice Pres- 
idents have done a lot of foreign 
traveling. I know how instructive 
this can be from my fascinating 
journey to the People’s Republic of 
China with the late House Majority 
Leader Hale Boggs two years ago. 

But globetrotting has a fairly low 
priority for me as Vice President in 
1974, not only because Henry Kis- 
singer is such a hard act to follow, 
but also because I believe the do- 
mestic needs of my country and my 
party demand my full energies and 
attention. 

I have read several recent col- 
umns (some of my best friends are 
pundits) to the effect that in flying 
all over the country making political 
speeches I am behaving as if I were 
running for President. They forget 
.that I have been doing this for 
years, trying to help Republicans 
get elected or reelected to Congress 
and other offices. Having chaired 
two Republican conventions I am 
nationally known as an advocate of 
party unity, and maybe I am too 
soft a-touch when Republicans call 
for help. I would be doing this even 
if I had not suddenly found myself 
Vice President. 

Still, the role of a Vice President 
being sort of deputy leader of his 
political party has solid antecedents 
from the time of Jackson-Van 
Buren to that of Eisenhower-Nixon. 
Most of my predecessors whose 
names we can remember without an 
almanac were strong party spokes- 
men who continued to. play promi- 
nent political roles after taking of- 
fice. No wonder President Nixon 
encourages my efforts to rally Re- 
publicans and unify them for the 
crucial November showdown. 

I deeply believe in the two-party 
system. It fosters competition, 
checks excesses, lets off dissident 
steam, allows greater participation 
by people in our government pro- 
cess. But to work well, majority and 
‘mmority must remain in reasonable 
balance, as we learned in 1935 and 
1965, and as our ancestors learned 
during Reconstruction. Legislative 
dictatorship is no better than execu- 
tive tyranny. 

The two-party system is in 
trouble. I would be blind not to see 


the danger to my party, and to that 
system, in the public’s dis- 
illusionment over Watergate and 
with politics in general. I feel 
strongly that the Republican Party 
and its principles must remain a vi- 
able force in the future of America. 

During my confirmation, Senator 
Claiborne Pell [Democrat, Rhode 
Island] asked me how partisan I 
would be as Vice President of all 
the people. I replied that I would 
be just as partisan as my predeces- 
sors, such as Vice President Truman 
and Vice President Johnson and 
Vice President Humphrey. Senator 
James Allen [Democrat, Alabama] 
then wondered if this were inconsis- 
tent with my pledge to bridge the 
gap between a Republican Adminis- 
tration and a Democratic Congress. 

A fair question. The answer de- 
pends on style. I think I know the 
invisible line beyond which partisan 
fervor should not (but sometimes 
does) carry a campaigner. My own 
Democratic opponents have so testi- 
fied. It has been my experience for 
twenty-five years that the best rule 
in politics, as elsewhere, is the 
Golden Rule. 

-Maybe this is the missing in- 


gredient in American public life. 


While we are preoccupied with 
drafting new election reform laws 
and tougher campaign spending 
statutes, the fact remains that ordi- 
nary decency, common courtesy, 
and consideration for the rights and 
opinions of others can neither be 
legislated nor enforced. 

But candidates and their cam- 
paign-followers can be measured 
against the age-old standard of the 
Golden Rule, and I commend it. 

To reinvigorate the Republican 
Party and assist Republican candi- 
dates whenever I can; to help sus- 
tain a defense posture that advances 
America’s stature and the prospects 
for lasting peace; and to promote 
intelligent compromise and candid 
communication in strife-torn Wash- 
ington—these are my top priority 
missions for 1974 as I see them 
now. If they are not enough to keep 
a Vice President busy, I’m sure the 
President will think of more. 

Vice President of 
the United States 


From Hubert H. Humphrey 


Professor Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
has posed the question, “Is the vice 
presidency necessary?” His con- 
clusion, in a brilliant article tracing 
the office of Vice President from the 
days of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion to the present, is that it is not. 
My response is, “Yes, it is.” Let me 
give you my reasons. 

First, the vice presidency provides 
an unencumbered, clear-cut method 
of succession in case the President is 





disabled, cannot perform his duties, 
or dies in office. Since eight of our 
Vice Presidents have succeeded 
Presidents who died in office, it is — 
my judgment that we need some 
prompt means of presidential suc- 
cession, so that government can pro- 
ceed in an orderly manner and the 
inevitable confusion and possible 
chaos that could come from any 
prolonged delay in filling the presi- 
dential_office can be avoided. 
Second, the Vice President is a 
nationally elected officer. To be 
sure, it is, as Professor Schlesinger 
observes, an office that is tied to the 
presidency. The President and Vice 
President are elected at the same 
time on the same ballot. The citizen 
votes for both when he votes for 


one. But the fact is that the Vice © 


President is elected, not appointed. — 
He is elected in a national election 
and, therefore, is the second highest 
elected officer in the national gov- 
ernment. And, in being elected 
rather than appointed, his indepen- 
dence from the Congress and others 
who might be involved in another 
type of selection process is pre- 
served. 

Third, under our present system, 
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at least until there is a national pri- 
mary or some new system of re- 
gional primaries, the Vice President 
is nominated at the same conven- 
tion as the President, by the same 
delegates as the President, and con- 
ducts his campaign under the same 
party auspices as the President. All 
of this tends to assure that the Vice 
President is in closer harmony with 
his party and the President than 
anyone else who might be selected 
under a different system at a differ- 
ent time, should the presidency be 
vacated through disability or death. 

The fact that in the past the of- 
fice of the Vice President has not al- 
ways been occupied by men of out- 
standing capability or strong 
character in no way should prej- 
udice us against the necessity of 
having the office itself. What this 
demonstrates is that sufficient care 
has not been taken in the selection 
of a Vice President by the respective 
national political parties. This can 
be remedied by political parties rec- 
ognizing that, in the selection of a 
Vice President, they are in fact 
choosing a possible President. 

Then it should be added that, 
while there were many who have 
occupied the office of Vice President 
whom historians call mediocre or 
less, there were some chosen by the 
system Professor Schlesinger con- 
demns who were men of great abil- 
ity and competence, and others who 
at least gave stability and a sense of 
direction to the nation. 

With the death of James Garfield, 
President Chester Arthur provided 
constructive leadership and estab- 
lished a commendable record. Vice 
President Thomas Riley Marshall, 
during Woodrow Wilson’s disability, 
was a trusted lieutenant who per- 
formed his duties responsibly and 
honorably. Upon the death of War- 
ren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge 
fulfilled the duties of the presidency. 
To be sure, he was not a dynamic 
leader, but he was honorable, hon- 
est, and in his time commanded the 
respect of the nation. 

When President Franklin Roose- 
velt died, it was Harry Truman, the 
man from Missouri, whom many of 
the intellectuals of his day consid- 
ered to be inadequate and ill- 
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equipped for the presidency, who 
proved himself to be a strong Presi- 
dent and one of our great leaders. 
At a critical point in World War II 
and at a time when the structure of 
world peace was being created in 
the form of the United Nations, it 
was imperative for our country to 
have a prompt and smooth transi- 
tion from the presidency of Roose- 
velt to that of Truman. The consti- 
tutional provision for a Vice 
President assured that a smooth suc- 
cession to the presidency could and 
did take place. 

I wonder whether those who feel 
that we ought to abolish the office 
of Vice President have faced up to 
what would have transpired in 
America in those critical days of 
World War II, when great decisions 
had to be made to bring about the 
end of the war as well as to start 
the process of peacemaking, if there 
had been special elections with de- 
lay and partisan bickering at that 
critical hour. No, the system worked 
well. Harry Truman became Presi- 
dent and fulfilled the duties of that 
office with dignity and honor. He 
gave America assurance of direction 
and leadership. 

Then again, when the assassin’s 
bullet took the life of John Ken- 
nedy, Vice President Lyndon John- 
son effectively took over the reins of 
government and carried on. The ter- 
rible shock of the tragic death of a 
much-loved President could have 
paralyzed the nation and, indeed, 
precipitated a serious constitutional 
crisis. But it was averted, because 
our system provided for an orderly 
transition of the executive power 
from the hands of a slain President 
to the strong hands of a Vice Presi- 
dent prepared to take on the duties 
of the executive office. 

The office of Vice President has 
changed considerably in the twen- 
tieth century, particularly since the 
1930s, with many new responsi- 
bilities assigned to the person who 
holds this office. It can be argued 
that the vice presidency doesn’t nec- 
essarily prepare anyone for the pres- 
idency; it also can be argued that 
those who are elected to the presi- 
dency are frequently not prepared 
for it either. Some Presidents in the 


past had little or no experience in 
government. A Vice President, being 
a part of the government, is closer 
to what is transpiring than someone 
selected from the outside. 

Modern Presidents have given 
greater opportunities to their Vice 
Presidents—and I don’t just mean 
that a Vice President frequently is 
the President’s political man—even 
though that within itself surely rep- 
resents some preparation for the of- 
fice. After all, Presidents have to 
run for office. They run on a politi- 
cal platform. They are political 
men, and frequently they are parti- 
san. There’s not a thing wrong with 
having a Vice President assume 
some of the political duties. 

To be the President’s spokesman 
on national issues acquaints the 
Vice President with the nation and 
with the problems that confront our 
people. Furthermore, it gives the 
people an opportunity to get a mea- 
sure of the man, and it brings the 
Vice President into much closer 
touch with what’s happening, both 
in Congress and in the country. 

So I am unimpressed by the argu- 
ment used by Professor Schlesinger 
that Mr. Agnew was Nixon’s Nixon. 
So what? Henry Wallace was at 
times Roosevelt’s Roosevelt. Lyndon 
Johnson was at times Kennedy’s 
Kennedy. And I am proud to say 
that I was a good deal of the time 
Johnson’s Johnson. It is part of the 
political process. We don’t appoint 
Presidents. We do not have some 
elite personage or royalty in the 
White House. Our Presidents are 
elected. They run on a partisan bal- 
lot. They are partisans. They have 
strongly held views on political is- 
sues. The fact that a Vice President 
may take over some of the responsi- 
bilities of the President in the politi- 
cal field is not to condemn him but 
rather to recommend him. 

The past history of the vice presi- 
dency has little relevance to the 
present date. To be sure, the office 
is an awkward one. To be sure, it is 
vested with more responsibility than 
it has authority, but that within it- 
self is desirable. There can only be 
one President at a time. The execu- 
tive office cannot be one filled with 
a multitude of voices. There has to 


be some sense of direction, a policy, 
a program. And the confusion that 
would come from having a Presi- 
dent and a Vice President on differ- 
ent political wavelengths, going in 
different directions, surely would not 
be helpful to the nation. 

But, when a Vice President suc- 
ceeds a President, he is at liberty to 
pursue his own course, to design an 
administration in his own image, to 
carry out the programs that he be- 
lieves the nation needs. He is under 
no obligation, when he succeeds to 
the office of President, to be a rub- 
ber stamp to what went before. 

Nevertheless, while a person is 
Vice President, during the time that 
the President is active and on the 
job, he should and usually does 
carry out the wishes of the President 
and the administration. He is a 
member of the administration. His 
duty is to do his level best to see 
that the results of the election which 
produced a President and a Vice 
President are reflected in national 
policy. He is not expected to be a 
prima donna, carrying out his own 
program regardless of the will of 
the electorate or the direction of the 
President. 

Let us examine for a moment the 
requirements of the office of Presi- 
dent, one of the most unusual and 
unique ever designed by the mind 
of man. The demands are unbeliev- 
able. The person who serves in this 
capacity is much more than a prime 
minister or head of state. He com- 
bines the responsibilities of both. 
Yet he is also an administrator and 
executive officer, a commander in 
chief and head of his party. He is 
the nation’s leading spokesman in 
the area of foreign affairs. Surely, if 
he could share some of his responsi- 
bilities with the Vice President, who 
is his partner in an administration, 
it might relieve the President of du- 
ties and burdens which would per- 
mit him to do a better job of gov- 
erning and giving direction to the 
nation. 

Many of the social responsibilities 
of the President could be handed 
over to the Vice President. Many of 
the formalities that come with the 
visitation of foreign dignitaries can 
and should be given to the Vice 
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President. The Vice President can 
be the eyes and ears of a busy and 
closely guarded President generally 
confined to the environs of the 
White House and the Executive Of- 
fice. 

A Vice President can help 
strengthen the federal system by 
acting as a liaison between federal 
and state governments. He can 
share and give direction to a num- 
ber of ad hoc councils, committees, 
and commissions that are estab- 
lished by the President who is seek- 
ing answers to difficult questions 
and national problems. A Vice Pres- 
ident can be effective and helpful in 
promoting legislation and keeping 
open the lines of communication 
between a busy President and Con- 
gress. He can reconcile differences 
and prevent unnecessary con- 
frontation and struggle. President 
Johnson entrusted many such re- 
sponsibilities to me during the pe- 
riod I served as Vice President. 

Yes, the office of Vice President is 
needed. It is necessary. It has con- 
tributed significantly to the nation. 
It is absurd to cast it aside merely 
because in recent days it has been 
touched by scandal and because in 
the past there were men of medi- 
ocrity or less who were selected as 
Vice President and did not live up 
to the standards that we expected of 
them. We also have had some weak 
and ineffective Presidents who have 
disappointed us, but Professor 
Schlesinger is not asking, “Is the 
office of President necessary?” 

U.S. Senator, Minnesota, 
Vice President of the 
United States, 1965-1969 


From Former Candidates 
for Vice President: 








John Sparkman 


I realize the weakness of the posi- 
tion of the Vice President with his 
limited constitutional responsibilities 
and the precedent-making actions of 
the various Presidents of giving lim- 
ited responsibilities to the Vice Pres- 
ident. However, it seems to me that 
the Founding Fathers acted wisely in 
establishing the office of the Vice 


President under the Constitution as 
a ready successor in the event the 
President for any reason becomes 
unable to fulfill the duties of his of- 
fice. 

The fact that Presidents in the 
past have given such limited respon- 
sibilities to the Vice President does 
not prevent Presidents in the future 
from giving real work to the Vice 
President. I believe this should be 
done and the office should be re- 
tained. i 

U.S. Senator, Alabama; 
Democratic nominee for Vice 
President, 1952 





Earl Warren 


I am hardly in a position to dis- 
cuss the specific proposal to abolish 
the position of Vice President but, 
generally speaking, I do not favor 
the nostrums that are being pro- 
posed to prevent the recurrence of 
another Watergate. 

The cynicism that this scandalous 
affair has generated extends to a — 
distrust of our basic institutions as 
well as of those who have been un- 
faithful to their trust in high office. 
A number of suggestions have been 
made recently for basic changes in 
all branches of the government, and 
I assume that the proposal to abol- 
ish the vice presidency was triggered 
by the sordid conduct of its recent 
occupant. There is an old truism to 
the effect that good buildings are 
not destroyed merely because they 
have had bad tenants, and so it 
should be in these days of dis- 
illusionment. 

The Constitution is a good struc- — 
ture. Little harm has ever come to 
the nation as a result of following 
with integrity the principles em- — 
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bodied in it. It seems to me that our 
hope for the future of our nation 
should rest upon faithful adherence 
to the Constitution rather than 
changing it. Alternatives proposed 
in times of distrust and confusion 
are likely to develop more problems 
than they will solve. 
Former Chief Justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court; Republican 
nominee for Vice President, 1948 





Endicott Peabody 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., has con- 
tributed one of the few brilliant ar- 
ticles on the vice presidency since 
the nation began to reexamine how 
we select the person with better 
than a one chance in three of be- 
coming President. His razor-sharp 
description of the plight of the Vice 
President in office, a maiming and 
frustrating experience of standing 
by, as a “death head at the feast,” 
establishes the absolute need for re- 
form. His argument that the Found- 
ing Fathers intended special elec- 
tions following the death or 
disability of the President casts new 
light on what has been a murky 
part of our history. He admits, how- 
ever, that the Twenty-fifth Amend- 
ment authorizes what in fact had 
become the practice of the Vice 
President succeeding to the presi- 
dency for the balance of the term. 

And yet I feel that what was said 
of the late Senator Taft, “brilliant 
until he makes up his mind,” must 
be said of Professor Schlesinger’s ar- 
ticle, which concludes with the rec- 
ommendation that we abolish the 
vice presidency. 

Why, because the office has not 
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lived up to the expectation of the 
Founding Fathers, must we abolish 
it? Why must we throw out the 
baby with the bath? 

Just examine the last two occa- 
sions in our history where the Vice 
President succeeded the President: 
in 1945 with Truman, and in 1963 
with Johnson. I seriously doubt 
whether the nation could have af- 
forded a special election either in 
the closing period of the war in 
1945 when Harry S. Truman was 
catapulted into the presidency, or in 
the crisis following the assassination 
of John F. Kennedy. Moreover, we 
certainly would not need another 
election should we undergo the 
earth-shaking experience of im- 
peaching the President. The nation, 
and the world itself, requires a firm 
hand at the tiller of the U.S. presi- 
dency immediately, and not the 
rudderless confusion and bewilder- 
ment which could set in while a 
three- or four-month election is tak- 
ing place. The French may well be 
able to afford a special election of 
the very type which Professor 
Schlesinger is recommending, but 
dynamic as the French nation may 
be, it is not the leader of the free 
world nor is it burdened with the 
cumbersome election machinery that 
has been adopted in this nation. 

Mr. Schlesinger’s article certainly 
makes clear that something must be 
done to change the office of Vice 
President—but let’s reform it, not 
abolish it. It would not take much 
to reform either the selection of the 
Vice President or the functions he 
performs to make it a vital and fas- 
cinating office, which would prepare 
the occupant for the responsibilities 
of the presidency, and attract per- 
sons of high caliber. 

The vice presidency was viewed 
by the founders not as an executive 
office but a legislative one—pre- 
siding over the Senate of the United 
States. But we give the third person 
in line for the presidency, the 
Speaker of the House, far more re- 
sponsibilities than the Vice Presi- 
dent, by granting him a full vote on 
every issue. A simple amendment to 
the Constitution would do the same 
for the Vice President. Whether or 
not he participates in the Senate 


leadership, as the only nationally 
elected legislator in Congress, he 
would contribute immeasurably to 
the needs of the nation and make 
the office a true stepping-stone to 
the presidency. While it has the 
added advantage of keeping him 
out of the hair of the President, it 
still enables him to grow in office 
and to become acquainted with ma- 
jor problems of government. 

One of the greatest abuses of the 
democratic process is the practice 
of permitting the presidential nomi- 
nee to name the vice presidential 
nominee. The Eagleton and Agnew 
tragedies point up the absolute need 
to give the people the opportunity 
of participating in this selection. 
One proposal which is gathering in- 
creasing support within the Demo- 
cratic National Committee is to 
make the filing deadline for vice 
presidential candidates a date prior 
to the opening of the Convention 
and the nomination of the Presi- 
dent. 

With the choice confined to a 
fixed group, the delegates and the 
nation can weigh the merits and 
demerits of the candidates so that 
the presidential nominee will make 
his recommendation only after an 
informed body of opinion has been 
voiced. 

Professor Schlesinger by his pro- 
posal does, however, suggest a re- 
lated constitutional reform which 
can be made now. Instead of having 
a special election for President, if he 
dies or is incapacitated in office, we 
should provide for a special election 
for Vice President if that office is 
vacated. This could be done without 
any traumatic effect on the Repub- 
lic, because no interim or caretaker 
Vice President would be necessary, 
as would be the case if there were 
an interim election for President. 

To be sure, the nation would 
have to risk a Vice President of a 
different party than the President, 
but if it was the will of the people, 
who could object? This is partic- 
ularly so since Professor Schlesinger 
has destroyed the myth that the 
Vice President either shares execu- 
tive power with the President or 
that he must work closely with him. 
Should a party changeover also oc- 


cur by death of the President there- 
after, it would be no more abrupt 
than when there is a changeover at 
the time of the quadrennial election. 
Former Governor of Massachusetts; 
candidate for Democratic nomination 
for Vice President, 1972 


Henry Cabot Lodge 


The purpose of the office of Vice 
President is not, in Professor 
Schlesinger’s words, to develop a 
“cordial and enduring friendship” 
with the President. I agree that the 
Vice President frequently does not 
have particularly warm relations 
with the President. 

But what, after all, is the purpose 
of the office? Common sense in- 
dicates that the purpose is to have 
someone immediately ready to be- 
come President when the President 
dies and that “someone” should 
have been elected by all the people. 
From this point of view the system 
has worked remarkably well. Wit- 
ness in the twentieth century: Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Calvin Coolidge, 
Harry S. Truman, and Lyndon B. 
Johnson, all of whom became Presi- 
dent after the incumbent died. As a 
group these men were quite on a 
par with the men who became Pres- 
ident without first serving as Vice 
President. 





It is also hard to follow the argu- 
ment that because a Vice President 
has no specific official function he 
must of necessity lead a useless life 
or, as Professor Schlesinger says: “If 
he is a first-rate man, his abilities 
will be wasted, turn sour, and dete- 
riorate.” Must this necessarily be 
true? Is it not possible for an intelli- 
gent man to educate himself by 
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reading, contemplation, and conver- 
sations with others? No job actually 
trains a man to be President. Every 
man who becomes President must 
grow into it. But surely a life as 
Vice President spent in study and 
contemplation could be at least as 
good a preparation for the office as 
any of the other things candidates 
have done. It would in any case be a 
novel and a welcome sight. 

There are some things which are 
wrong with our Constitution as re- 
gards the presidency. I think partic- 
ularly of the electoral college system 
whereby four times in our history 
the man who received the least pop- 
ular vote became President. This 
system urgently calls for modi- 
fication. But the concept of having a 
Vice President—-someone who has 
been elected by all the people and 
who is immediately ready to step 
in—is not one of the defects of the 
Constitution. It is one of its useful 
and practical features. 

Former U.S. Senator, Massachusetts; 
former ambassador; Republican 
nominee for Vice President, 1960 


From a Former 
Presidential Candidate: 





Alf M. Landon 


Of course, the vice presidency 
does not fit the neat and orderly 
theories of the political scientist or 
the logic of the historian. It is com- 
pletely illogical and disorderly in 
the constitutional place it occupies. 
The way it is important has been 
largely ignored in our national life. 
It has worked correctly and in won- 
drous ways. 

Look briefly at the record. The 
Vice Presidents, as a group, have as 
good a record in the presidency in 
meeting the problems of the times 
as the Presidents they succeeded. 

Things like that don’t just hap- 
pen. Despite the haphazard way 
they were named, all the Vice Presi- 
dents were experienced, successful 
politicians skilled in the art of gov- 
erning people. Like it or not, politi- 
cians are the governing class today, 
as always, and are not modest 
about their accomplishments. The 


influence of the office held shapes 
their thinking and decisions. To last, 
they must always be mindful they © 
are the servants of the people and 
not their masters. 

No one knows this better than my 
good friend, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
who occupies the unique role of a 
historian and politician of dis- 
tinction. 

Of course, under our party sys- 
tem, the Vice President is not 
named because of his qualifications 
for the presidency. He is named in 
the national conventions of the re- 
spective parties either as the way to 
break a deadlock for the nomi- 
nation or as the key to winning the 
election. 





For example, Franklin Roosevelt 
would not have been nominated by 
the 1932 Democratic National Con- 
vention if John Nance Garner had 
not consented to go on the ticket as 
Vice President. John F. Kennedy 
did not need Lyndon B. Johnson as 
Vice President to win the nomi- 
nation. He did need him to win the 
election. 

Professor Schlesinger—in his ar- 
ticle on the vice presidency—misses 
the point when he suggests that ei- 
ther the Speaker of the House or a 
member of the Cabinet be named 
acting President before the people 
elect a new President. That can only 
serve to create confusion in that 
high office. 

I believe that this system would 
give Congress an inordinate amount 
of influence on the succession to the 
presidency and weaken our constitu- 
tional separation of the branches of 
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government. This is a step in the di- 
rection of parliamentary govern- 
ment. Do we want that? 

The vice presidency is an impor- 
tant job and should be retained. 

Former Governor of Kansas; 

Republican nominee for 

President, 1936 


From a Senator 
and a Congressman: 





Birch Bayh 


Professor Schlesinger has mus- 
tered a brilliant array of constitu- 
tional and historical arguments to 
support his call for abolition of the 
vice presidency. In my judgment, 
however, he fails to take adequate 
account of certain textural features 
of the larger constitutional system 
which governs the nation. Para- 
mount among these is the body of 
understandings and expectations of 
the ordinary people—most of whom, 
fortunately, are neither academi- 
cians nor politicians. 

For the great majority of the 
people of this nation, it is entirely 
suitable that the Vice President 
should succeed to the presidency 
whenever a vacancy occurs, no mat- 
ter how ill-qualified he may be in 
actuality or in the eyes of pundits. 
Professor Schlesinger is certainly 
correct in saying that that was not 
the expectation at the time of John 
Tyler’s highly questionable succes- 
sion in 1841. But Tyler’s decision 
occurred only fifty-two years after 
the new Constitution went into ef- 
fect. One hundred and thirty-three 
years and six vice presidential suc- 
cessions have occurred since then, 
firmly legitimizing the practice in 
the minds of our people. 

It was that reality of public ex- 
pectation which, in a sense, fixed 
the terms of our discussions when 
we drafted and enacted the Twenty- 
fifth Amendment. Professor Schle- 
singer calls the amendment “ill-con- 
sidered.” As author and principal 
sponsor in the Senate, I disagree. 
Our object was to assure immediate 
succession to the presidency, if trag- 
edy occurred, by an individual who 
would be readily accepted by the 
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nation as a legitimate heir. In addi- 
tion, we sought to combine, in the 
choice of a successor Vice President, 
compatibility with the President (the 
President shall nominate) and a fi- 
nal decision by the people (con- 
firmation by both Houses of Con- 
gress). 

I believe we succeeded. And no 
matter how strongly I personally 
disagree with some of the policy 
views of Gerald Ford, there is no 
doubt in my mind that his appoint- 
ment is a legitimate product both of 
the amendment and of the results of 
the 1972 election. At a time when 
grave doubts have been created 
about the reliability of our institu- 
tions, the Twenty-fifth Amendment 
worked! 

One other point. Professor 
Schlesinger has less faith than I in 
the adaptive capacities of the Amer- 
ican political system. He sees it as 
unlikely that better-qualified persons 
will be chosen as vice presidential 
candidates, or if they are, that Presi- 
dents will give them more serious 
responsibilities. 

In my judgment, however, the 
really traumatic events in both par- 
ties since July, 1972, make it very 
likely that vice presidential candi- 
dates will be chosen with far more 
care than in the past, and that, once 
in office, they will be assigned tasks 
that will not only make them useful 
public officials but will provide 
them valuable practical training for 
the presidency. 

In sum, the point of departure for 
my disagreement with Professor 
Schlesinger is an essentially con- 
servative one. I believe we ought 
not perform radical surgery on the 
Constitution without reasons far 
more pressing than those he ad- 
duces in this article. The nation 
longs for stability, for a heightened 
sense of continuity with an under- 
stood heritage. Improbable as it 
may seem, given the very recent 
history of the vice presidency, that 
office may now turn out to be just 
that sort of stabilizing, reassuring 
force. 

U.S. Senator, [Democrat] Indiana; 
chairman, Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments, 

United States Senate 


Henry B. Gonzalez 


Arthur Schlesinger is right—the 
Founding Fathers and everybody 
else failed to solve the problem of 
what to do if the President should 
die or be disabled. What is worse, 
each succeeding attempt to establish 
a presidential succession only com- 
pounded the problem. The Twelfth 
Amendment might have consigned 
the office of Vice President to obliv- 
ion, but the Twenty-fifth could well 
drive the Republic into chaos. 

The business of selecting Vice 
Presidents has become a comedy, as 
Professor Schlesinger points out, 
and the Agnew case proved. But the 
Twenty-fifth Amendment allows a 
President who has made a horrible 
choice in the first place to try again, 
as Mr. Nixon did with Gerald Ford. 
Now, if the President resigns or is 
impeached, the mantle would pass 
on to Mr. Ford, whom nobody, and 
probably not even himself, ever en- 
visioned as being Vice President, let 
alone President. Not only that, he 
could select his own successor, so 
that we could indeed end up with a 
President and Vice President, nei- 
ther of whom had been nominated, 
let alone elected to his office. 

American statesmen have always 
been effective in dealing with the 
practical problems of government— 
the business of setting up devices to 
achieve given goals, or solve specific 
problems. The Founding Fathers 
were practical men, indeed. But 
they and those who followed them 
have been less successful in plan- 
ning for contingencies, in finding 
ways to master the unknown “what 
ifs” problem of government, in- 
cluding the business of filling a va- 
cancy in the office of President or 
dealing with presidential disability. 

Like Professor Schlesinger, I be- 
lieve that the Twenty-fifth Amend- 
ment is ill-considered. It simply 
abolishes the electoral process in 
filling vacancies for the vice presi- 
dency, and establishes unworkable 
and dangerously unstable machinery 
for dealing with cases of presiden- 
tial disability. Just how dangerous 
this amendment is is readily dis- 
cernible in recent suggestions that 
the President declare himself dis- 


abled. It is not far from such sug- 
gestions to outright plots against the 
President, which are made possible 
by application of the Twenty-fifth 
Amendment processes. I personally 
feel that the Twenty-fifth Amend- 
ment should be repealed_altogether, 
since it does not solve the problem 
and, as Schlesinger points out, 
merely compounds it. 

Even so, I believe that every na- 
tion requires a continuous succes- 
sion in the office of Head of State. 
Even though it might solve the 
problem of frustrated Vice Presi- 
dents simply to abolish the office, 
such action would not provide the 
country with the continuous succes- 
sion that the writers of the Constitu- 
tion evidently deemed desirable. I 
do agree with Schlesinger that the 





Vice President might better be con- 
sidered a caretaker if he should suc- 
ceed to the office. A proper solution, 
therefore, might be simply to pro- 
vide that in the event the Vice Pres- 
ident should succeed to the office of 
President, he serve only for a period 
of one year or until the nearest fed- 
eral election, whichever period is 
the longer. In this way, the Vice 
President, upon becoming President, 
would be seen for what he was 
probably deemed to be by the 
Founders, and that is an interim 
President until he either is elected 
in his own right, or is succeeded by 
another duly elected President. I 
don’t think we need to go so far as 
to abolish the office of Vice Presi- 
dent, but we clearly have to de- 
cide—and the sooner the better— 
what the best method is of provid- 
ing for the presidential succession; 
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and it is plain that the best begin- 

ning would be to repeal the 

Twenty-fifth Amendment. While we 

are about that, we could be devising 

a method of setting up an interim 
presidency. 

U.S. Representative, Texas; 

member, committee appointed 

by the House Democratic 

Caucus to study the selection of 

the Vice President 


And From Other 
Interested Parties: 


Victor Gold 


Forgive an unfashionable bias in 
favor of the institution of the vice 
presidency. It seems to me to be 
anything but the “doomed,” “mean- 
ingless,” and “hopeless” institution 
Arthur Schlesinger describes. To ar- 
gue that our system of selecting vice 
presidential nominees could be im- 
proved is one thing. But abolish an 
office which, within our own life- 
time, has served its constitutional 
function so well? 

That indeed is the most glaring 
omission in Schlesinger’s selective 
history of the origin and devel- 
opment of the vice presidency. Le- 
gal revisionists may write thousands 
of words deploring its uselessness. 
In response, it is necessary only to 
invoke’ four names: T. Roosevelt, 
Coolidge, Truman, and Lyndon 
Johnson. 

These last four Presidents to suc- 
ceed to the presidency might not, 
separately or severally, have been 
my choice (or Professor Schle- 
singer’s) to occupy the Oval Office. 
But it goes to the heart of the argu- 
ment to say that each and every 
one was elected in his own right, 
following expiration of the presiden- 
tial term he filled out. Meaning? 
Only that Schlesinger, in his con- 
cern for a responsive system of pres- 
idential succession, should examine 
the vice presidency as it has func- 
tioned, not as it is conjectured to 
function. 

To be sure, the office has been 
maligned over the years. But all 
such criticism derives from a mis- 
conception of what the vice presi- 


dency is all about. It is, purely and 
simply, emergency survival equip- 
ment for our democratic process: an 
institutional life preserver or fire ex- 
tinguisher. Whether such equipment 
is decorative or utilitarian when not 
needed is really beside the point. 
Whether John Nance Garner found 
his personal life frustrating, boring, 
or amusing is irrelevant. The vice 
presidency was not created as a 
means to psychological satisfaction 
or career fulfillment for those who 
hold it, but for something far more 
important. 

No, it isn’t perfect or foolproof. 
Professor Schlesinger himself sums 
that up in relating that there was 
“no great enthusiasm” for it among 
the Constitution’s framers, but on 
the other hand “no one could think 
of anything better.” 

Indeed, they couldn’t. Nor has 
anyone else. 

Assistant to former 
Vice President Agnew 


James David Barber 


Arthur Schlesinger’s “Is the Vice 
Presidency Necessary?” is brilliant 
and hopeless—for now. What: in the 
wake of Watergate, admit that the 
Founding Fathers too could be mis- 
taken? That even they could suffer 
a weekend lapse? No, not now. But 
one of these days, Schlesinger’s pro- 
phetic political wisdom will find its 
way to a serious hearing. Our Con- 
stitution, then, will find the common 
sense to correct its loco logic. 

Schlesinger understands how the 
accidents of staggering fortune have 
saved us from a clearly identifiable 
vice presidential disaster. Were it 
not for Harry Truman, Americans 
might years ago have scuttled this 
aweless appendage, this Falstaffian 
backdrop to set off the drama of 
presidential tragedy. 

Fixing the vice presidency by ex- 
cision may have to wait. Fixing the 
President is the task of this time. He 
can be excised only with difficulty, 
well worth it in the current case. 
For the future we can reasonably 
affect, what matters is concentration 
not on who might assume the presi- 
dency, but who surely will, once we 





make our choice. Have we chosen 
better for the top than for the 
stoop? 
Department of Political Science, 
Duke University; author, The 
Presidential Character: Predicting 
Performance in the White House 


Rexford Tugwell 


The trouble with Vice Presidents, 
aside from being chosen for the 
wrong reasons and being therefore 
unsuitable, is that they have no con- 
stitutional duties. Their only present 
usefulness is as an instant standby. 
We might have this and, at the 
same time, do something remedial 
about a presidency, swollen to un- 
wieldy proportions, by looking in 
the other direction—for a modified 
collegiality. 

If it is true that there has been so 
great an accumulation of powers 
and duties in the presidency that 
one person can no longer even ap- 
proximate competency for all of 
them, the thing to do is find some 
way to reestablish that competency. 
The President might indeed become 
the Chief Executive and the depart- 
ments might again have what they 
have not had for some fifty years, 
if, instead of abandoning the one 
vice presidency, two were elected 
with the President. 

They would have to be given con- 
stitutional support just as the Presi- 
dent is, perhaps one to administer 
the service agencies and one the 
more general departments: foreign 
relations, finance, and security. One 
might be first and the other second 
in succession—acting for the current 
term. 

The Schlesinger suggestion does 
not promise a better arrangement 
for the presidency; but that office 
has become the major problem of 
government for great nations and 
the United States is the last to 
maintain a single elective dictator. 
Eliminating a Vice President will 
not accomplish the needful reform. 

What is suggested here is the 
structure adopted by great business 
organizations with a chairman and 
executive vice presidents, all con- 


Stituting a collegium. The Presi- 
dent’s powers would be shared; but 
his duties would no longer be ne- 
glected; and this, it seems to me, is 
what is needed. 

Former aide to the late President 
Roosevelt; former Governor of Puerto 
Rico; Fellow, Center for the Study of 

Democratic Institutions and co- 
author of proposed revisions in the 
U.S. Constitution 


Richard E. Neustadt 


Arthur Schlesinger’s diagnosis 
seems to me thoroughly persuasive. 
I could happily join in his call for 
abolishing the office. As for pre- 
scription, it all makes sense to me 
except for the suggestion that Con- 
gress might select the temporary 
successor pending a special election 
to fill out the unexpired term. I my- 
self would prefer to see it auto- 
matic, with the acting President 
drawn from the Cabinet in the or- 
der of succession with which we 
were familiar before 1947. Other- 
wise, Professor Schlesinger’s propos- 
als look good to me. 

Dean, John F. Kennedy 
School of Government, 
Harvard University; 
author, Presidential Power 


Thomas B. Adams 


Professor Schlesinger is right! It 
would be more democratic to run a 
new election as soon as possible if a 
President disappears. It would also 
be a lot safer. The apparent security 
of the present system is an illusion. 
The probability is high that the 
man waiting in the wings will not 
be up to the job. It is difficult in- 
deed to find a first-rate standby 
willing to accept four years of utter 
frustration. It is unlikely that such a 
man will be the real second choice 
of his party. 

In the search for Vice President, a 
law of opposites operates. The first 
case of succession illustrates the per- 
ilous contradiction. In 1840 the 
Whigs chose the popular hero Har- 
rison who brought with him the 
North, the free soilers, the frontier. 
Paired with him was the slave mas- 
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ter Tyler to attract the South. Harri- 
son died almost as soon as in- 
augurated. A violent shift in power 
occurred. Texas was brought in as a 
slave state. The abolitionists, en- 
raged, deserted the Whigs and Polk 
was elected. Had an election been 
held within six months of Harrison’s 
death, that great compromiser, 
Henry Clay, would probably have 
been the choice of the nation. It is 
an interesting speculation what the 
history of the United States might 
have been if there had been a Presi- 
dent Clay instead of a President 
Polk, no Mexican War, no Califor- 
nia territory into which to extend 
slavery. Would the Civil War have 
been delayed, perhaps avoided alto- 
gether? 

We have eight case studies of 
what does happen when a Vice 
President succeeds. It is a mixed 
bag. A rundown of all the Vice 
Presidents who have mercifully re- 
mained Vice Presidents is not reas- 
suring. 

The Vice President is chosen be- 
cause he is a nonentity or because 
he is somehow a foil to the Presi- 
dent—dragging along with him, by 
some usually imagined appeal, a 
dissident or doubting segment of 
voters. Moreover, he is almost al- 
ways the personal nominee of the 
head of the ticket. He is chosen 
over the telephone at the end of 
three or four sleepless days and 
nights, acclaimed next day by the 
Praetorian Guard in convention. 
Strange democracy! He is elected 
because the head man is elected. 
Alone, he would likely not carry a 
single state. The process is carried 
into the open, where it smells in- 
deed of Decline and Fall, when the 
President makes direct choice of his 
successor under the Nixon inter- 
pretation of the Twenty-fifth 
Amendment. 

Let us get rid of the office before 
it sinks us. With electronics and 
television to help us, we certainly 
can manage a special election for 
President. The Constitution was de- 
signed for amendment. Only 
decadent societies cling desperately 
to methods that practice has proved 
faulty and common sense rejects. 

Boston, Mass. 


VERLIE 
I SAY 
UNTO YOU 








A story by Alice Adams 


very morning of all the years of the thirties, 

at around seven, Verlie Jones begins her 

long and laborious walk to the Todds’ 
house, two miles uphill. She works for the Todds— 
their maid. Her own house, where she lives with 
her four small children, is a slatted floorless cabin, 
in a grove of enormous sheltering oaks. It is just 
down a rutted road from the bending highway, 
and that steep small road is the first thing she has 
to climb, starting out early in the morning. Arrived 
at the highway she stops and sighs, and looks 
around and then starts out. Walking steadily but 
not in any hurry, beside the winding white con- 
crete. 

First there are fields of broomstraw on either 
side of the road, stretching back to the woods, 
thick, clustered dark pines and cedars, trees whose 
lower limbs are cluttered with underbrush. Then 
‘the land gradually rises until on one side there is a 
steep red clay bank, going up to the woods; on the 
other side a- wide .cornfield, rich furrows dotted 
over in spring with tiny wild flowers, all colors—in 
the winter dry and rutted, sometimes frosted over, 
frost as shiny as splintered glass. 

Then the creek. Before she comes to the small 
concrete bridge, she can see the heavier growth at 
the edge of the fields, green, edging the water. On 
the creek’s steep banks, below the bridge, are huge 
peeling poplars, ghostly, old. She stands there look- 
ing down at the water (the bridge is halfway to the 
Todds’). The water is thick and swollen, rushing, 
full of twigs and leaf trash and swirling logs in the 
spring. Trickling and almost dried out when sum- 
mer is over, in the early fall. 

Past the bridge is the filling station, where they 
sell loaves of bread and cookies and soap, along 
with the gas and things for cars. Always there are 
men sitting around at the station, white men in over- 
alls, dusty and dried out. Sometimes they nod to 


Verlie. “Morning, Verlie. Going to be any hot day?” 

Occasionally, maybe a couple of times a year, a 
chain gang will be along there, working on the 
toad. The colored men chained together, in their 
dirty, wide-striped uniforms, working with their 
picks. And the thin, mean guard (a white man) 
with his rifle, watching them. Looking quickly, 
briefly at Verlie as she passes. She looks every- 
where but there, as her heart falls down to her 
stomach and turns upside down. All kinds of fears 
grab at her, all together: she is afraid of the guard 
and of those men (their heavy eyes) and also a 
chain gang is one of the places where her deserting 
husband, Horace, might well be, and she never 
wants to see Horace again. Not anywhere. 

After the filling station some houses start. Small 
box houses, sitting up high on brick stilts. And the 
other side of the highway red clay roads lead back 
into the hills, to the woods. To the fields of coun- 
try with no roads at all, where sometimes Mr. 
Todd goes to hunt rabbits, and where at other 
times, in summer, the children, Avery and Devlin 
Todd, take lunches and stay all day. 

From a certain bend in the highway Verlie can 
see the Todds’ house, but she rarely bothers to 
look anymore. She sighs and shifts her weight be- 
fore starting up the steep, white, graveled road, and 
then the road to the right that swings around to 
the back of the house, to the back door that leads 
into the kitchen. 

There on the back porch she has her own small 
bathroom, that Mr. Todd put in for her. There is a 
mirror and some nails to hang her things on, and 
a flush toilet, ordered from Montgomery Ward, 
that still works. No washbasin, but she can wash 
her hands in the kitchen sink. 

She hangs up her cardigan sweater in her bath- 
room and takes an apron off a nail. She goes into 
the kitchen to start everyone’s breakfast. 
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They all eat separate. First Avery, who likes oat- 
meal and then soft-boiled eggs; then Mr. Todd 
(oatmeal and scrambled eggs and bacon and cof- 
fee); Devlin (toast and peanut butter and jam); 
and Mrs. Todd (tea and toast). 

Verlie sighs, and puts the water on. 


erlie has always been with the Todds; that 

is how they put it to their friends. “Verlie 

has always been with us.” Of course, that is 
not true. Actually she came to them about ten 
years before, when Avery was a baby. What they 
meant was that they did not know much about her 
life before them, and also (a more important 
meaning) they cannot imagine their life without 
her. They say, “We couldn’t get along without Ver- 
lie,” but it is unlikely that any of them (except 
possibly Jessica, with her mournful, exacerbated, 
and extreme intelligence) realizes the full truth of 
the remark. And, laughingly, one of them will add, 
“No one else could put up with us.” Another truth, 
or perhaps only a partial truth: in those days, 
there and then, most maids put up with a lot, and 
possibly Verlie suffers no more than most. 

She does get more money than most maids, thir- 
teen dollars a week (most get along on ten or 
eleven). And she gets to go home before dinner, 
around six (she first leaves the meal all fixed for 
them), since they—since Mr. Todd likes to have a 
lot of drinks and then eat late. 

Every third Sunday she gets off to go to church. 

None of them is stupid enough to say that she is 
like a member of the family. 


Tom Todd, that handsome, guiltily faithless hus- 
band, troubled professor (the 10 percent salary cuts 
of the Depression; his history of abandoned 
projects—the book on Shelley, the innumerable ar- 
ticles)—-Tom was the one who asked Verlie about 
her name. 

“You know, it’s like in the Bible. Verlie I say 
unto you.” 

Tom felt that he successfully concealed his 
amusement at that, and later it makes a marvelous 
story, especially in academic circles, in those days 
when funny-maid stories are standard social fare. 
In fact people (white people) are somewhat com- 
petitive as to who has heard or known the most 
comical colored person, comical meaning outra- 
geously-childlishly ignorant. Tom’s story always 
goes over well. 


In her summer sneakers, shorts, and little shirt, 
Avery comes into the dining room, a small, dark- 
haired girl carrying a big book. Since she has 
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Alice Adams, whose short stories have won O. Henry 
Awards in recent years, has completed a second novel 
which will appear this winter. 
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learned to read (her mother taught her, when she 
was no bigger than a minute) she reads all the time, 
curled up in big chairs in the living room or in her 
own room, in the bed. At the breakfast table. 

“Good morning, Verlie.” 

“Morning. How you?” 

“Fine, thank you. Going to be hot today?” 

“Well, I reckon so.” 

Avery drinks her orange juice, and then Verlie 
takes out the glass and brings in her bowl of hot 
oatmeal. Avery reads the thick book while she 
eats. Verlie takes out the oatmeal bowl and brings 
in the soft-boiled eggs and a glass of milk. 

“You drink your milk, now hear?” 

Verlie is about four times the size of Avery and 
many more times than that her age. (But Verlie 
can’t read.) 

Verlie is an exceptionally handsome woman, big 
and tall and strong, with big bright eyes and 
smooth yellow skin over high cheekbones. A wide 
curving mouth, and strong white teeth. 

Once there was a bad time between Avery and 
Verlie: Avery was playing with some children 
down the road, and it got to be suppertime. Jessica 
sent Verlie down to get Avery, who didn’t want to 
come home. “Blah blah blah blah!” she yelled at 
Verlie—who, unaccountably, turned and walked 
away. 

The next person Avery saw was furious Jessica, 
arms akimbo. “How are you, how could you? Ver- 
lie, who’s loved you all your life? How could you 
be so cruel, calling her black?” 

“I didn’t—I said blah. I never said black. Where 
is she?” 

“Gone home. Very hurt.” 

Jessica remained stiff and unforgiving (she had 
problems of her own); but the next morning Avery 
ran down into the kitchen at the first sound of 
Verlie. “Verlie, I said blah blah—I didn’t say 
black.” 

And Verlie smiled, and it was all over. For good. 


Tom Todd comes into the dining room, carrying 
the newspaper. “Good morning, Avery. Morning, 
Verlie. Well, it doesn’t look like a day for getting 
out our umbrellas, does it now?” 

That is the way he talks. 

“Avery, please put your book away. Who knows, 
we might have an absolutely fascinating conversa- 
tion.” 

She gives him a small sad smile and closes her 
book. “Pass the cream?” 

“With the greatest of pleasure.” 

“Thanks.” 

But despite the intense and often painful com- 
plications of his character, Tom’s relationship with 
Verlie is perhaps the simplest in that family. 
Within their rigidly defined roles they are even 
fond of each other. Verlie thinks he talks funny, 
but not much more so than most men—white men. 


He runs around with women (she knows that from 
his handkerchiefs, the lipstick stains that he couldn’t 
have bothered to hide from her) but not as much as 
Horace did. He bosses his wife and children but he 
doesn’t hit them. He acts as Verlie expects a man to 
act, and perhaps a little better. 

And from Tom’s point of view Verlie behaves 
like a Negro maid. She is somewhat lazy; she does 
as little cleaning as she can. She laughs at his 
jokes. She sometimes sneaks drinks from his liquor 
closet. He does not, of course, think of Verlie as a 
woman—a woman in the sense of sexual possi- 
bility; in fact he once sincerely (astoundingly) re- 
marked that he could not imagine a sexual im- 
pulse toward a colored person. 


Devlin comes in next. A small and frightened 
boy, afraid of Verlie. Once as he stood up in his 
bath she touched his tiny penis and laughed and 
said, “This here’s going to grow to something nice 
and big.” He was terrified: what would he do with 
something big, down there? 

He mutters good morning to his father and sister 
and to Verlie. 


Then Jessica. Mrs. Todd. “Good morning, every- 
one. Morning, Verlie. My, doesn’t it look like a 
lovely spring day?” 

She sighs, as no one answers. 


The end of breakfast. Verlie clears the table, 
washes up, as those four people separate. 


There is a Negro man who also (sometimes) 
works for the Todds, named Clifton. Yard work: 
raking leaves in the fall, building a fence around 
the garbage cans, and then a dog kennel, then a 
playhouse for the children. 

When Verlie saw Clifton the first time he came 
into the yard (a man who had walked a long way, 
looking for work), what she thought was: Lord, I 
never saw no man so beautiful. Her second 
thought was: he sick. 

Clifton is bronze-colored. Reddish. Shining. Not 
brown like most colored (or yellow, as Verlie is). 
His eyes are big and brown, but dragged down- 
ward with his inside sickness. And his sadness: he 
is a lonesome man, almost out of luck. 


“Whatever do you suppose they talk about?” 
Tom Todd says to Jessica, who has come into his 
study to help him with the index of his book, an 
hour or so after breakfast. They can hear the slow, 
quiet sounds of Verlie’s voice, with Clifton’s, from 
the kitchen. 

“Us, maybe?” Jessica makes this light, attempt- 
ing a joke, but she really wonders if in fact she 
and Tom are their subject. Her own communica- 
tion with Verlie is so mystifyingly nonverbal that 
she sometimes suspects Verlie of secret (and accu- 
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rate) appraisals, as though Verlie knows her in 
ways that no one else does, herself included. At 
other times she thinks that Verlie is just plain stub- 
born. 

From the window come spring breaths of blos- 
som and grasses and leaves. Of spring earth. Aging, 
plump Jessica deeply sighs. 

Tom says, “I very much doubt that, my dear. In- 
credibly fascinating though we be.” 

In near total despair Jessica says, “Sometimes I 
think I just don’t have the feeling for an index.” 

The telephone rings. Tom and Jessica look at each 
other, and then Verlie’s face comes to the study door. 
“Its for you, Mr. Todd. A long distance.” 


Clifton has had a bad life; it almost seems 
cursed. The same sickness one spring down in Mis- 
sissippi carried off his wife and three poor little 
children, and after that everything got even worse: 
every job that he got came apart like a bunch of 
sticks in his hands. Folks all said that they had no 
money to pay. He even made deliveries for a boot- 
legger, knocking on back doors at night, but the 
man got arrested and sent to jail before Clifton got 
any money. 

He likes working for the Todds, and at the few 
other jobs around town that Mrs. Todd finds for 
him. But he doesn’t feel good. Sometimes he 
thinks he has some kind of sickness. 

He looks anxiously at Verlie as he says this last, 
as though he, like Jessica, believes that she can see 
inside him. 

“You nervous,” Verlie says. “You be all right, 
come summertime.” But she can’t look at him as 
she says this. 

They are standing in the small apple orchard 
where Verlie’s clotheslines are. She has been hang- 
ing out the sheets. They billow, shuddering in the 
lively restive air of early spring. 

Clifton suddenly takes hold of her face, and 
turns it around to his. He presses his mouth and 
his body to hers, standing there. Something deep 
inside Verlie heats up and makes her almost melt. 

“Verlie!” 

It is Avery, suddenly coming up on them, so 
that they cumbersomely step apart. 

“Verlie, my father wants you.” Avery runs away 
almost before she has stopped speaking. 

Clifton asks, “You reckon we ought to tell her 
not to tell?” 

“No, she’s not going to tell.” 

Verlie is right, but it is a scene that Avery thinks 
about. Of course, she has seen other grown-ups 
kissing: her father and Irene Macomber or some- 
one after a party. But Verlie and Clifton looked 
different; for one thing they were more absorbed. 
It took them a long time to hear her voice. 


Tom is desperately questioning Jessica. “How in 
God’s name will I tell her?” he asks. 
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Verlie’s husband, Horace, is dead. He died in a 
Memphis hospital, after a knife fight, having first 
told a doctor the name of the people and the town 
where his wife worked. 

“I could tell her,” Jessica forces herself to say, 
and for a few minutes they look at each other, 
with this suggestion lying between them. But they 
both know, with some dark and intimate Southern 


knowledge, that Tom will have to be the one to 


tell her. And alone: it would not even “do” for 
Jessica to stay on in the room, although neither of 
them could have explained these certainties. 


Having been clearly (and kindly) told by Tom 
what has happened in Memphis, Verlie then asks, 
“You sure? You sure it’s Horace, not any other 
man?” 

Why couldn’t he have let Jessica tell her, or at 
least have let her stay in the room? Tom is uncom- 
fortable; it wildly occurs to him to offer Verlie a 
drink (to offer Verlie a drink?). He mumbles, “Yes, 
Pm afraid there’s no doubt at all.” He adds, in his 
more reasonable, professorial voice, “You see, an- 
other man wouldn’t have said Verlie Jones, who 
works for the Todd family, in Hilton.” 

Incredibly, a smile breaks out on Verlie’s face. 
(“For a minute I actually thought she was going to 
laugh,” Tom later says to Jessica.) 

Verlie says, “I reckon that’s right. Couldn’t be 
no other man.” And then she says, “Lunch about 
ready now,” and she goes back into the kitchen. 

Jessica has been hovering in the dining room, 
pushing at the arrangement of violets and cowslips 
in a silver bowl. She follows Verlie into the kitchen; 
she says, “Verlie, Pm terribly sorry. Verlie, 
wouldn’t you like to go on home? Take the after- 
noon off. I could drive you. . .” 

“No’m. No thank you. Pd liefer get on with the 
ironing.” 

And so, with a stiff and unreadable face, opaque 
dark brown eyes, Verlie serves their lunch. 


What could they know, what could any of them 
know about a man like Horace? Had any of them 
seen her scars? Knife scars and beating scars, and 
worse things he had done without leaving any 
scars. All the times he forced her, when he was so 
hurting and quick, and she was sick or just plain 
exhausted. The girls she always knew he had. The 
mean tricks he played on little kids, his kids. The 
dollars of hers that he stole to get drunk on. 

She had always thought Horace was too mean to 
die, and as she cleans up the lunch dishes and 
starts to sprinkle the dry sheets for ironing, she still 
wonders: is Horace dead? 

She tries to imagine an open casket, full of Horace, 
dead. His finicky little moustache and his long, strong 
fingers folded together on his chest. But the casket 
floats off into the recesses of her mind and what 
she sees is Horace, alive and terrifying. 
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A familiar dry smell tells her that she has 
scorched a sheet, and tears begin to roll slowly 
down her face. 


“When I went into the kitchen to see how she 
was, she was standing there with tears rolling down 
her face,” Jessica reports to Tom—and then is ap- 
palled at what she hears as satisfaction in her own 


A voice. 
` “I find that hardly surprising,” Tom says, with a 


questioning raise of his eyebrows. 

Aware that she has lost his attention, Jessica 
goes on. (Where is he—with whom?) “I just meant, 
it seems awful to feel a sort of relief when she 
cries. As though I thought that’s what she ought to 
do. Maybe she didn’t really care for Horace. He 
hasn’t been around for years, after all.” (As usual 
she is making things worse: it is apparent that 
Tom can barely listen.) 

She says, “I think I'll take the index cards back 
to my desk,” and she manages not to cry. 


Picking up the sheets to take upstairs to the 
linen closet, Verlie decides that she won’t tell Clif- 
ton about Horace; dimly she thinks that if she tells 
anyone, especially Clifton, it won’t be true: Hor- 
ace, alive, will be waiting for her at her house, as 
almost every night she is afraid that he will be. 


Sitting at her desk, unseeingly Jessica looks out 
across the deep valley, where the creek winds 
down toward the sea, to the further hills that are 
bright green with spring. Despair slowly fills her 
blood so that it seems heavy in her veins, and 
thick, and there is a heavy pressure in her head. 

And she dreams for a moment, as she has some- 
times before, of a friend to whom she could say, “I 
can’t stand anything about my life. My husband 
either is untrue to me or would like to be—con- 
stantly. It comes to the same thing, didn’t St. Paul 
say that? My daughter’s eyes are beginning to go 
cold against me, and my son is terrified of every- 
one. Of me.” But there is no one to whom she 
could say a word of this; she is known among her 
friends for dignity and restraint. (Only sometimes 
her mind explodes, and she breaks out screaming— 
at Tom, at one of her children, once at Verlie— 
leaving them all sick and shocked, especially her- 
self sick and shocked, and further apart than ever.) 

Now Verlie comes through the room with an 
armful of fresh, folded sheets, and for an instant, 
looking at her, Jessica has the thought that Verlie 
could be that friend, that listener. That Verlie 
could understand. 

She dismisses the impulse almost as quickly as i 
came. ' 

Lately she has spent a lot of time remembering 
college, those distant happy years, among friends. 
Her successes of that time. The two years when she 
directed the Greek play, on May Day weekend 
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‘1 “Let me tell you one way Shell gets 
my more oil here at home.” 


“Shell’s steam injection method is one way 
we coax more oil to the surface from old oil wells.” 


“Shell’s oil field in Yorba Linda, California, is a good 
example of what I mean. Back in 1961, Shell’s production 
from this field was only 1500 barrels a day, because the 
oil here was so thick we could barely pump it out of 
the ground. 

“Our engineers worked on this problem and developed 
a process of injecting hot steam underground. 














Vat _ N “Its expensive, but the steam heats 
hoo S the oil so we can pump it out. 
a p Today, Shell produces six times 


as much oil here as we did in ’61. 
“This is hardly the answer to the 

energy shortage. But every extra 

barrel we can squeeze out helps.” 


— Hans Mathiesen, 
Division Production Superintendent 
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of it here at the Shell refinery.” 


— Bill Carpenter, Shell Refinery Superintendent 


[2] “We can produce more energy by using less \ 
) 
\ 


“We’ve been working all along to reduce the energy it 
takes to operate our refineries. We’ve been making good 
progress, too. 

“At our Martinez, California, refinery, for example, four 
years ago we were using the energy equivalent of one barrel 
of crude oil for every eight barrels of crude intake. Today, 
with the same amount of energy, we’re running nine barrels. 

“But we’re not happy yet—and won’t be until we raise 
that to ten or eleven barrels.” 
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[3] “That’s my buddy Ben Visser, world’s mileage 
champion. Now he’s offering a booklet explaining 
how you can get better mileage.” 


— Charlie Towne, Shell Research Engineer 
“Every year, a group of Shell Research employees stage a 
Mileage Marathon —a driving contest to see who can 
squeeze the most out of a gallon of gasoline. 

“The 1973 winner was Ben Visser, a Shell research 
engineer. Ben set a new world’s record on a road along the 
Mississippi near St. Louis— 376.59 miles per gallon! 

“Incredible but true. Ben’s feat was front page news in 
The Wall Street Journal. 

“He did outlandish things you wouldn’t dare doin 
regular driving. And to tell the truth, he coasted a lot. 

“Ben reveals all in his booklet— including many ways 
you can save gasoline. It’s called 
Confessions of a Mileage Champion. 
For a free copy, send a postal card to 
Shell Oil Company, Dept. MB-12A, 
P.O. Box 53083, Houston, 

Texas 77053.” 
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(really better than being in the May Court). Her 
senior year, elected president of the secret honor 
society. (And the springs of wisteria, heavily flow- 
ering, scented, lavender and white, the heavy vines 
everywhere.) 

From those college days she still has two friends, 
to whom she writes, and visits at rarer intervals. 
Elizabeth, who is visibly happily married to hand- 
some and successful Dabney Stuart (although he 
is, to Jessica, a shocking racial bigot). And Mary 
John James, who teaches Latin in a girls’ school, in 
Richmond—who has never married. Neither of 
them could be her imagined friend (any more than 
Verlie could). 


Not wanting to see Jessica’s sad eyes again (the 
sorrow in that woman’s face! the mourning!), Ver- 
lie puts the sheets in the linen closet and goes 
down the back stairs. She is halfway down, walk- 
ing slow, when she feels a sudden coolness in her 
blood, as though from a breeze. She stops, she lis- 
tens to nothing, and then she is flooded with the 
certain knowledge that Horace is dead, is at that 
very moment laid away in Memphis (wherever 
Memphis is). Standing there alone, by the halfway 
window that looks out to the giant rhododendron, 
she begins to smile, peacefully and slowly—an inte- 
rior, pervasive smile. 

Then she goes on down the stairs, through the 
dining room and into the kitchen. 

Clifton is there. 

Her smile changes; her face becomes brighter 
and more animated, although she doesn’t say any- 
thing—not quite trusting herself not to say every- 
thing, as she has promised herself. 

“You looking perky,” Clifton says, by way of a 
question. He is standing at the sink with a drink of 
water. 

Her smile broadens, and she lies. “Thinking 
about the social at the church. Just studying if or 
not I ought to go.” 

“You do right to go,” he says. And then, “You 
be surprise, you find me there?” 

(They have never arranged any meeting before, 
much less in another place, at night; they have al- 
ways pretended that they were in the same place 
in the yard or orchard by accident.) 

She laughs. “You never find the way.” 

He grins at her, his face brighter than any face 
that she has ever seen. “I be there,” he says to her. 


A long, hot summer, extending into fall. A hot 
October, and then there is sudden cold. Splinters 
of frost on the red clay erosions, in the fields. Ice 
in the shallow edges of the creek. 

For Verlie it has been the happiest summer of 
her life, but no one of the Todds has remarked on 
this, nor been consciously aware of unusual feel- 
ings, near at hand. They all have preoccupations of 
their own. 
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Clifton has been working for the Macombers, 
friends and neighbors of the Todds, and it is Irene 
Macomber who telephones to tell Jessica the sad 
news that he had a kind of seizure (a hemorrhage) 
and that when they finally got him to the Negro 
hospital (twelve miles away) it was too late, and he 
died. 

Depressing news, on that dark November day. 
Jessica supposes that the first thing is to tell Verlie 
(after all, she and Clifton were friends, and Verlie 
might know of relatives). 

She is not prepared for Verlie’s reaction. 

A wail—‘Aieeeee”—that goes on and on, from 
Verlie’s wide mouth, and her wide, wild eyes. 
“Aiece—” 

Then it stops abruptly, as Verlie claps her hands 
over her mouth, and bends over and blindly 
reaches for a chair, her rocker. She pulls herself 
toward the chair, she falls into it, she bends over 
double and begins to cough, deep and wrackingly. 

Poor, shocked Jessica has no notion what to do. 
To go over to Verlie and embrace her, to press her 
own sorrowing face to Verlie’s face? To creep shyly 
and sadly from the room? 

This last is what she does—is all, perhaps, that 
she is able to do. 


“You know,” says Tom Todd (seriously) to Irene 
Macomber, in one of their rare lapses from the 
steady demands of unconsummated love, “I believe 
those two people had a real affection for each 
other.” 


Verlie is sick for a week and more after that, 
with what is called “misery in the chest” (no one 
mentions her heart). 

Thinking to amuse her children (she is clearly at 
a loss without Verlie, and she knows this), Jessica 
takes them for a long walk, on the hard, narrow, 
white roads that lead up into the hills, the heavy, 
thick, dark woods of fall, smelling of leaves and 
earth and woodsmoke. But a melancholy mood set- 
tles over them all; it is cold and the children are 
tired, and Jessica finds that she is thinking of Ver- 
lie and Clifton. (Is it possible that they were 
lovers? She uncomfortably shrugs off this possi- 
bility.) 

Dark comes early, and there is a raw, red sunset 
at the black edge of the horizon, as finally they 
reach home. 

Verlie comes back the next day, to everyone’s re- 
lief. But there is a grayish tinge to the color of her 
skin that does not go away. 


But on that rare spring day months earlier (the 
day Horace is dead and laid away in Memphis) 
Verlie walks the miles home with an exceptional 
lightness of heart, smiling to herself at all the col- 
ors of the bright new flowers, and at the smells of 
spring, the promises. 0 
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“Fly to Nova Scotia. 





“You can Wing itone way 


or another 


In just a few hours, you can be in Nova 
Scotia, one of the most beautiful vacation 
lands in North America. 


If you want to swim, scuba dive, sail or 
deep sea fish, Nova Scotia has nearly 
5,000 miles of picturesque, indented 
coastline with more quaint harbours than 
you'll ever be able to count. 


So the less time you spend getting here, the 


more vacation time you'll have to enjoy here. 


The fastest way to get to Nova Scotia is, of 
course, by plane. 


There are direct non-stop, daily flights from 
New York and Boston to Nova Scotia. (Don’t 
forget to have a rented car waiting for you at 
the airport.) 


AIR CANADA () 


So talk to your travel agent, or drop into the 
nearest Air Canada office. There are all 
kinds of package tours, that can save you all 
kinds of trouble, all kinds of money. If you’re 
not interested in “packages”, the round-trip 
fare Boston-Halifax is $96.00. Or $128.00 
from New York. 


We're certain you'll have the kind of vacation 
which will make you want to come back 
again and again. 
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ON 
FORTUNE'S 
FRINGE 








by Claud Cockburn 


The simple story of an American 
magazine dedicated to the hymning of 
capitalism which hires a left-wing British 
journalist to join with a certain Captain 
exWestchester to expose the Merchants of 
Death, and of exWestchester’s plan to 
build an undersea tunnel to board the 
sunken hulk of the Lusitania. And other 
crazy things like that. 
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uestion to be resolved before some di- 
saster befalls: Am I fooling Henry Luce 
and associates, or vice versa?” 

This heads a page of queries, observations, and 
indiscretions written by myself, apparently about 
the middle of 1935, on the flyleaf of an old copy 
of Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon. The names of Ralph 
McAllister Ingersoll, Randolph Churchill, Brendan 
Bracken, and “the Man from Roosevelt” recur; at 
this distance in time, enigmatically. 

Why in that place, on that flyleaf? Explanation: 
deliberately, I have always resisted all promptings, 
from within or without, to keep a diary. In a diary 
you may note important events of the day, matters 
of general interest, assessments of current situ- 
ations, summaries of conversations held, thoughts 
and aphorisms. That diary may be at any moment 
filched by political or private enemies, agents of 
this or that governmental authority, or simple 
blackmailers. Henry “Chips” Channon, American- 
born British politician and socialite who married 
the Guinness millions and was a notable political 
diarist of the thirties, made arrangements to de- 
posit his diaries by installments in a strong room 
at the British Museum. He said he owed it to pos- 
terity. That sounded to me like too much trouble. 
On this point I was at one with the man who 


asked why he should do anything for posterity, 
considering how little posterity had ever done for 
him. 

Yet the itch to record immediately some 
thought, impression, or supposed insight can, from 
time to time, become troublesome. At such times I 
inscribe such matters on the flyleaf or blank 
endpapers of whatever book I have in hand. 
Though an imperfect protection against your local 
Gestapo, or truly painstaking blackmailer, this is at 
least not an invitation to those certain parties to 
move in on you. 

Thus on the Barry Lyndon flyleaf I find the re- 
mark: “American visitors bring colour and action 
to subfusc, stagnant London.” (And in the thirties 
subfusc is what it certainly was.) “Consequences 
often bizarre, sometimes dangerous. Cf: the Man 
from Roosevelt. Berlin episode. Lucky be alive. 
And he direct result of Ingersoll incursion. Ques- 
tion: Is it their climate or their history that pro- 
duces this quality? Which? NB Not universal. Luce 
by all accounts both bore and boor. Recall on 
debit side hideous breakfast Grosvenor House ho- 
tel when Goldsborough from Time talked vicious 
nonsense at me through snoutfuls of strawberries 
and cream.” This Laird Goldsborough, a man 
much prized by Luce, was foreign editor of Time. 
Most serious journalists thought him better de- 
scribed as chief rewriter, distorter, and inventor of 
foreign news. He admired Mussolini and Hitler. A 
great deal of his information on world affairs was 
funneled to him by embittered White Russian 
émigrés—a fact which was immediately apparent to 
me as he pushed words past the luscious straw- 
berries. Both the strawberries and his ideas made 
reasonable converse with him difficult, his manners 
and his opinions being equally barbarous. “More 
pleasant think of colourful C C Petroleum Julian 
whose stimulating personality nearly induced me 
go Shanghai with him and get shot dockside on 
landing, as he was.” 

Ralph Ingersoll’s “incursion” occurred soon after 
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he had been brought from The New Yorker to 
head Fortune magazine. He came to London to 
find a first British and European correspondent for 
Fortune. He had been driving and striding about 
London for days before I knew he was there. Not 
that such knowledge would have made me any the 
wiser. I rarely saw Fortune and had not so much 
as heard of Ingersoll. Then he telephoned to ar- 
range a meeting, very urgent. In the foyer of the 
Savoy Hotel, a somewhat smarter rendezvous than 
today, he explained rapidly the nature of his mis- 
sion and then disclosed the, to me, astonishing fact 
that he had now only two candidates on his short 
list—-Randolph Churchill and myself. Choice of 
myself as first European correspondent of Fortune 
seemed so improbable that I felt bound to spend a 
couple of minutes cross-examining him to make 
sure he had not confused me with someone else— 
he had immediately impressed me as a charmingly 
impetuous man who might possibly have done just 
that. He asked why I thought he could have made 
such a mistake. I referred to my pretty well publi- 
cized political views: a man, to put it delicately, of 
the Left. He shrugged and waved a grand hand in 
a gesture seeming to indicate astonishment and 
some resentment that anyone should suppose For- 
tune likely to be affected by any such consid- 
eration. 

Fortune, he said, simply wanted the best avail- 
able man for the job. He listed what he considered 
my qualifications. Now he was going off for a sec- 
ond talk with Randolph Churchill who, at that 
time, stood flamboyantly about as far to the Right 
as you could get without being a Fascist, which he 
was not. 


job that I went over to Paris for a couple of 
days to gather some explosive material for my 
little cyclostyled newsletter, The Week. I had 
hardly arrived there when I found, relayed from 
my London office, two urgent messages from In- 
gersoll, desiring me to return to London with all 
speed, not a moment to be lost, meet at the Savoy. 
There Ingersoll, swallowing an occasional pill or 
capsule in the New York manner, explained swiftly 
that Randolph was out, myself in. The reason was 
paradoxical. He had been crossed off the list 
mainly as the result of well-intentioned efforts on 
his behalf by a powerful friend—Brendan (later 
Lord) Bracken. This Bracken, who during World 
War II became the least disastrous of Britain’s 
Ministers of Information, was at that time a rela- 


| was so certain that Randolph would get the 


`. tively young star rising in the City of London. 





Claud Cockburn, a British journalist and novelist, 
lives in Ireland. His book about Britain in the thirties, 
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With many other interests, he owned, and closely 
supervised, the daily Financial News, then the 
brightest, best-informed, and possibly most influen- 
tial medium of financial and business information 
in Britain. Like all such newcomers discerned in 
the financial firmament, Bracken was subject to in- 
tensely critical and pejorative scrutiny by astrono- 
mers of the Elder Establishment. They said he 
might soon disappear into outer space, or blow up 
in dusty smithereens. Since none knew whence he 
came, and his course was erratic, none could pre- 
dict what might happen to him next. 

The word in clubs and drawing rooms was that 
he was the illegitimate son of Winston Churchill 
and thus half-brother to Randolph. Data gathered 
for the most part in Ireland and Australia were 
supposed to support this supposition. It was my 
impression at the time that Bracken himself, by 
calculated indiscretions and brandified lapses of 
the tongue, was at pains to keep those rumors 
floating. I used to surmise that he might consider 
these reports of a more than casual connection be- 
tween himself and Winston Churchill as likely to 
enhance his status in some powerful Conservative 
circles. For, although Churchill was then described 
as being in the political wilderness, few could 
safely ignore him. 

Bracken had invited Ingersoll to dinner and in- 
formed him that were he to appoint Randolph Eu- 
ropean correspondent of Fortune, he, Bracken, 
would put freely at Fortune’s disposal all the re- 
sources of financial and economic information—and 
they were considerable—in possession of the Finan- 
cial News and in general afford full cooperation in 
any enterprise interesting to Fortune. 

Bracken, who evidently supposed this offer 
would immediately clinch the deal on Randolph’s 
behalf, had not reckoned with a mind in many 
ways as devious and conspiratorial as his own. Pos- 
sibly Ingersoll’s shambling gait and well-cut clothes 
caused Bracken to think of him as he would have 
thought of an aristocratic but somewhat dumb 
Englishman. Perhaps he really thought that upper- 
class Americans must be gentlemanly rather than 
smart, in the sense of sharp. Nor did he know that 
the American was, in an elegant way, something of 
a snob who had heard of and contemned what he 
regarded as Bracken’s vulgar attempts to give him- 
self a social lift by intimations of illegitimacy, and 
also inclined to set—consciously or subconsciously— 
a good deal of store by a person’s general bearing, 
his clothes, and the way he wore them. 

Whatever his real origins, Bracken’s manner re- 
mained as brash as though he really had just 
jumped up from behind the bar of a public house 
in an Irish bog. He could be stimulating, but he 
did not inspire immediate trust. I remember re- 
marking to him much later, when he was Minister 
of Information and I considered he had misled me 
about something or other, that he was a man of 


such all-pervading duplicity that even his natural 
hair had come to resemble a wig. 

Ingersoll, giving Bracken several silent black 
marks, concluded that the offer of cooperation by 
the Financial News could be nothing but an in- 
sultingly obvious trick: it was made, he instantly 
assumed, not out of any half-brotherly love for 
Randolph but as a device through which Bracken 
could indirectly and profitably use Fortune’s pres- 
tige to further his own financial wheeling and deal- 
ing. As a New Yorker, Ingersoll felt this to be an 
insult to his financial acumen; as an American he 
thought he detected the overslick Englishman up 
to his old wily game of seducing the transatlantic 
simpleton. 

“He seemed,” Ingersoll said, “to think he was 
talking to some sort of hick. Also his tuxedo 
looked as though he had hired it for the evening.” 

I said I was sure that was not the case. 

Ingersoll said, “No, but his figure and manner 
made it look that way.” 

He looked swiftly over his shoulder and scanned 
the other occupants of the foyer. He said, “The 
hell of it is there’s no scheduled flight that gets us 
to Brussels before four o’clock this afternoon. I’ve 
had to charter a plane. The car’s due in a half 
hour to take us out to the field. How much d’you 
know about the Haut Katanga, the radium trust?” 

I knew quite a lot about the Union Miniére du 
Haut Katanga. Along with the United Fruit Com- 
pany, Firestone, and several other concerns, it had 
long been a target for abrasive study by critics of 
imperialism and colonialism. I spoke, sapiently. 
“For Christ’s sake, lower your voice,” Ingersoll 
muttered. “There’s a little fellow on the settee over 
there trying to listen in on us.” Muttering, I pro- 
ceeded with my survey of the modus operandi of 
the Haut Katanga, Ingersoll interrupting once to 
say, “Better turn your head a bit. He may be a lip- 
reader.” Our car was announced. As we left, I chanced 
a stealthy look sideways. The little man on the settee 
was certainly watching us with attention. 


ing to Brussels to gather material for a major 

Fortune examination in depth of the opera- 
tions, and their beneficial or sinister worldwide ef- 
fects, of the Haut Katanga. The man we had to 
see was a M. Wels—the man behind it all. 

“And our appointment with him is for four 
o'clock?” 

“I made no appointment. It would have given 
him time to prepare his defenses. It’s sometimes 
best to pounce on such a person unexpectedly.” 

“I just thought you said something about having 
to be there by four. I thought that was why you 
had to charter this plane.” 

“I had a tip in New York,” said Ingersoll, “from 
a man who knows Belgium well. He told me that 


i the car, Ingersoll explained that we were go- 
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if you want to talk with a really big Belgian busi- 
nessman you must never arrange to see him before 
twelve noon, because he’ll not be out from under 
his hangover, and never see him later than four 
because he’ll be drunk again.” 

At that date, organization of charter flights in 
Britain and Europe was primitive. Pilots were often 
men demobilized from the RAF in 1918 and now 
drinking to pass the time until the next war. Our 
pilot had evidently found the waiting time ex- 
pecially irksome. Befuddled, he lost the way to 
Brussels and landed us at Antwerp, where he got 
into a fight with the landing control officials. In- 
gersoll saved him from arrest by representing him- 
self convincingly as a high-ranking American 
diplomat bearing secret dispatches to the U.S. 
Embassy in Brussels. We landed there at a quarter 
to four. 

“So we have to stay overnight. The man I told 
you about in New York gave me the address of a 
very fine restaurant. And a nightclub he said has a 
good cabaret. Only thing is, you don’t have any 
dinner clothes with you.” 

“I don’t have even a toothbrush.” 

“There must be places here where you can get 
all that. Do you have any money?” 

“Not enough for a good dinner jacket.” 

He cashed large traveler’s checks in the hotel, 
and while he went up to unpack I went out seek- 
ing a well-fitting dinner jacket, evening trousers, 
and suitable shoes. 

We had a fine evening and were conspicuous by 
our smart appearance, since the large majority of 
the Belgian clientele wore business suits. Fortune’s 
money had been wasted on my dinner clothes. In- 
gersoll said, “Not at all. Its good for the prestige 
of the magazine.” 

Ingersoll had decided that we should make our 
pounce on M. Wels of the Haut Katanga at about 
three. After an early lunch, becoming restless with 
time on his hands, he decided that it was impor- 
tant for him to call New York. At the time, the 
transatlantic telephone service was only somewhat 
more reliable than the air charters. To make such 
a call was a complex and uncertain enterprise. The 
impulse to make the call at all had been a mere 
twitch, and the call itself in the nature of a seda- 
tive to calm his New York model nervous system 
while waiting for the big pounce on Wels. But the 
longer the delay, the more shrill the apologies and 
expostulations of the Walloon telephone operators, 
the more urgent, essential, absolutely vital that call 
became to Ingersoll. I could see that now he vir- 
tually symbolized the New York businessman fac- 


ing doggedly the challenge of European in-, 
efficiency, if not active sabotage. By the time he at _ 


last had got through and had a short, quite desul- 
tory chat with the man in New York, it was nearly 
half-past three and we had to dash to the Haut 
Katanga. 
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Ingersoll sent in his name, together with a sheaf 
of powerful letters of introduction and accredita- 
tion from Fortune-oriented tycoons. The room we 
waited in seemed designed to impress callers with 
some spiritual or at least ecclesiastical image of the 
Haut Katanga. There were no windows to the 
open air; instead panels of stained glass, in the 
shape of Gothic church windows, filtered colored 
light from electric bulbs set between the glass and 
the wall. The only twentieth-century note was 
struck by a large electric clock high on the wall 
above massive metal swing doors. 

I had told Ingersoll I did not much believe in 
his New York friend’s four o’clock deadline. Under 
what circumstances, I argued, would a man who 
was sober from noon until, say, three-thirty be too 
drunk to make sense at four? Nevertheless he kept 
watching that clock with apprehension. It was one 
of those in which the minute hand moves forward 
by jumps, a minute at a time. As it jumped to 
within two minutes of the hour, Ingersoll’s anxiety 
became painful to watch. And then, precisely at 
four o’clock, there came to us through those swing 
doors, first softly sonorous, then in a bellowing cre- 
scendo, the universally unmistakable sound of 
drunken men singing a chorus in close harmony. 

“It’s begun,” sighed Ingersoll. 

Three minutes later the swing doors swung, buf- 
feted open by three stoutish middle-aged men, arm 
in arm and singing. We sprang forward in their 
path, asking which was Wels. “Not us, not us,” 
shouted one of them, with a Falstaffian chuckle, 
and another interrupted his singing long enough to 
say, “His secretary. She will come. Pronto, eh?” 
And they passed on, singing again. 

The secretary came, bringing with her Ingersoll’s 
letters. Deeply regretted M. Wels not available. 
Was in London. Where in London? At the Savoy 
Hotel. 

Within an hour Ingersoll had chartered another 
plane, of which the pilot was sober enough to find 
his way direct to London. We dashed to the Savoy 
Hotel. At the desk Ingersoll, his gloomily resigned 
tone indicating his expectation that the fellow had 
just left for Brussels, asked if M. Wels were still at 
the hotel. 

“Certainly. You know him, Mr. Ingersoll?” 

“I have introductions to him.” 

“Ah good. That is M. Wels, sitting by himself 
over there.” 

We turned, and saw, sitting just where he had 
sat the previous afternoon, as though he had not 
moved since, the little man who had eyed us so 
narrowly when I had been speaking loudly of the 
Haut Katanga. My head was spinning with the 
hustle and urgency, the sheer get-up-and-go-ness of 
it all. But, his aplomb in perfect order, Ingersoll 
unhesitatingly greeted M. Wels with, “We’ve been 
so much looking forward to meeting you,” de- 
canted letters of introduction encrusted with ex- 
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pensive letterheads, and in a moment we were 
seated on either side of M. Wels, suavely grilling 
him on the affairs of the Haut Katanga. I had the 
impression that he said more than he was accus- 
tomed to. It occurred to me that his mind might 
be rattled as he tried to figure out why this gen- 
tleman so eager to see him, and with such creden- 
tials, had sat five yards from him for an hour yes- 
terday, left the hotel in a hurry, and only now 
pounced. 


M: than ever charmed by what I had 
seen of the manners and customs of the 
haughtily impetuous Ingersoll, and by 
my first experience as a Fortune correspondent, I 
told him I would be happy indeed to work with 
the magazine. And I was; the only fly in the rich 
ointment being the fact that nothing I wrote for it 
ever appeared in print. I found this experience 
eerie, like a weightless walk in space. I was just re- 
flecting that the people in New York must be find- 
ing it eerie too, and be about to sever the con- 
nection, when a cable came from Ingersoll saying: 
“URGE FULLEST COOPERATION MAJOR PROJECT STOP 
EXPECT CALLER IDENTIFYING HIMSELF AS CAPTAIN 
EXWESTCHESTER.” 

After a moment’s confusion, I understood that I 
was being notified that the caller would introduce 
himself as “the Captain from Westchester County.” 
Considering the way the Fortune people spent 
money, I thought it curious that Ingersoll should 
find it necessary to save a few cents in cablese. I 
reflected that the use of it in some way contributed 
to Ingersoll’s sense of urgency, and his desire to 
communicate it to me. 

The Captain’s name was, in fact, Captain Railey. 
And he came not by any means from Westchester 
County but from Alabama. The project, as I 
learned a little later, was one very characteristic of 
the spirit of the thirties, and in particular of the at- 
titudes of men and women of goodwill in the 
United States as the clouds thickened over Europe. 
First in Britain, then in the United States, such 
people had cottoned to the notion that the causes 
of war are the armament manufacturers, soon to 
be publicly labeled the Merchants of Death. Ex- 
pose these fellows, eliminate or rigidly restrain 
them and their murderous machinations, and 
peacefulness will have a chance to break out all 
over. The picture was both satisfactorily sensational 
and comforting: if that was all that was wrong 
with our social and economic system, then persons 
of goodwill could and would take steps to correct 
it. It was not much noticed that people who make 
money out of the armament business are, on the 
whole, sort of pacifists, opposed to war. Actual war 
is, from their accountants’ viewpoint, unpleasantly 
unpredictable as to duration and outcome. It can 
end, as in Russia by 1917, in ruinous revolution. 


Or, short of that, the patriotic, war-battered 
taxpayers may go berserk and sequestrate the 
bulk of the profits. Far preferable is a contin- 
uous imminence of war, demanding huge ex- 
penditures on weaponry which will continually be- 
come obsolete, and thus calling continually for 
costly replacement, without being used at all. 

Alert to this spirit of the age, Fortune had pub- 
lished an exposure entitled “Arms and the Men,” 
unmasking British and European Merchants of 
Death, with some scanty side-glances at the Ameri- 
can area of the business. Widely acclaimed, repeat- 
edly quoted in the Congress, it increased circula- 
tion, enhanced prestige, and convinced numerous 
liberals that Fortune was on their side, never mind 
what Time might be up to. Ingersoll, himself a lib- 
eral, certainly believed with sincerity in the Mer- 
chants of Death thesis. He determined to follow 
“Arms and the Men”—which was in fact a slightly 
Bowdlerized rewrite of a pamphlet issued by the 
British Left Labour organization, the Union of 
Democratic Control—with a dynamitical study in 
depth of the British and European armament in- 
dustry which would really blow the roof off. 

The assignment was rightly deemed not only dif- 
ficult but potentially dangerous. Even if the arma- 
ment manufacturers were not machinating Arma- 
geddon, they were more careful of their secrets 
than even the big drug manufacturers, and as un- 
inhibited in their protection of them as the Mafia. 
The man chosen to head Fortune’s investigation— 
the Captain exWestchester—had in the early 1920s 
been an officer of U.S. Military Intelligence with 
the Polish Army, then confronting the Bolsheviks. 
As a civilian he had operated with switchback re- 
sults on Wall Street, been PRO of various founda- 
tions, and characteristically dropped everything to 
buy the wreck of the Lusitania. He had a patent 
tunnel through which he was going to board her 
where she lay—still lies for that matter—off the Old 
Head of Kinsale, County Cork. He expected to 
find the vessel heavily armed, and laden with 
weaponry for Britain. This, as he pointed out, 
would prove that anti-German passions contrib- 
uting to America’s entry to World War I had been 
kindled by British trickery. It seemed that the Brit- 
ish Admiralty thought the Captain’s expectations 
might be justified. His enterprise was continuously 
and mysteriously impeded, and he himself was 
more or less run out of Britain. 

Through his able and audacious work for some 
foundation or other concerned with foreign policy 
and international peace, he had come to the atten- 
tion of Franklin Roosevelt. As President, Mr. 
Roosevelt employed him on various unofficial and 
delicate missions. He showed me several personal 
letters of thanks from the President, but would 
never tell me just what the missions had been. It 
was the only subject on which I ever knew the 
Captain to maintain the slightest discretion. Not 
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long before he undertook his mission for Fortune, 
he had been the center of an uproar in sections of 
the Republican press: correspondents had spotted 
him behaving actively on the fringes of some spe- 
cial meeting at Geneva of the Council of the 
League of Nations. It was surmised, and reported, 
that he, known to be some kind of undercover 
man for the President, was there to further some 
Rooseveltian design surreptitiously to entangle the 
United States in the affairs of the League. 

At first sight, his general aspect suggested to me 
that he might prove to be something of a bore. An 
Englishman who looked as primly low-keyed and 
controlled as did the Captain probably would have 
justified my fears. But I recalled that when an 
American presents to you that air of uptight re- 
spectability, suggesting that what he does is dress 
conservatively, get to the office on time, keep a 
keen eye on costs, drive carefully, vote Republican, 
and attend some church or other several times an- 
nually, he does so because this elaborate façade is 
necessary to conceal the fact that he does none of 
these things except under extreme duress, that his 
thoughts are uninhibited, often nihilistic, and may 
at any moment be translated into action; that he 
is, in short, quite dangerous to know. 

After the first half hour of our first conversation, 
the Captain told me he had reached the conclusion 
that I would be “a good man to go tiger-shooting 
with.” He then tore off his neat business jacket and 
threw it across the room. So violent was his im- 
pulse of liberation that the jacket flew out the 
open window and was retrieved by a hotel porter 
who had marked its fall into Park Lane. The Cap- 
tain loosened his tie, and after we had pledged one 
another in bumpers of Scotch, marched about the 
room, eyes flashing, fingers snapping, body vibrant 
with excitement as he unfolded, and invited me to 
comment and advise upon, his plans for pene- 
trating and exposing the ugly secrets and menacing 
operations of Krupp, Vickers, the Comité des 
Forges, and Skoda. I warmed to this enthusiastic 
man of goodwill immediately, and reflected that if 
he seemed just a little bit crazy that was all to the 
good, since a man would need to be at least half 
crazy to attempt seriously to carry out our assign- 
ment. I recalled that the Captain had already been 
in trouble with British Intelligence over the Lusi- 
tania, and his connection with Mr. Roosevelt 
would, I suggested, cause them to suspect that he 
was more of a spy for the U.S. Navy or War De- 
partments than an independent journalist. 

“They won’t do more than deport me,” said the 
Captain. “They might do a good deal more than 
that to me,” I said. “Good God!” said the Captain. 
“I don’t believe Ingersoll thought of that.” 

He insisted that I take no part in the British 
area of investigation. “It would be unpleasant for 
you,” he said, “to be accused, though falsely, of 
spying on your native land. I'll work here. Then 
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we'll both visit Germany and go to town on those 
boys.” 

This suited me well. I had been asked by an 
international organization for the relief of Nazi vic- 
tims to go there and arrange for the escape of the 
children of a leading anti-Nazi; the children were 
being used as blackmail to enforce his return, or at 
least his silence. They said the best person would 
be one with a valid British passport. I said my 
British passport was valid all right, but useless: my 
newsletter had already been denounced by Goeb- 
bels as the “source of most of the anti-Nazi propa- 
ganda in the British press.” If I ever got into Ger- 
many on that passport, I should certainly never get 
out. 

With disconcertingly Alice-in-Wonderland rea- 
soning, the organizers at their Paris headquarters 
said they would provide me with another British 
passport—very well forged. It was indeed otherwise 
well forged, but the briefest glance at the photo- 
graph in it would have shown the most myopic of- 
ficial that it was not a photograph of me. But the 
matter of the children’s rescue was urgent. It oc- 
curred to me that in the company of the Captain, 
who could flash numerous tycoon-type letters to 
the American Ambassador and other highly placed 
Americans in Germany, I might be a shade safer 
than I would be on my own. Through a small in- 
discretion of the Captain’s, a friend of mine heard 
a rumor that I was planning to enter Germany. He 
inquired from the British Foreign Office what they 
could do for me were I caught. “We might,” said 
the Foreign Office official cautiously, “get his sen- 
tence reduced from death to life.” 

As part of his self-protection against what he 
himself described as “a tendency to chaos,” the 
Captain maintained an elaborate filing system. 
This involved the use of quarto typing paper in six 
different colors, including, besides pink, yellow, 
green, and mauve, a very dark blue and a very 
light blue. Each “aspect of enquiry,” as he put it, 
was assigned its color, each batch of colored paper 
being subdivided under appropriate headings, and 
the whole accommodated in the multiple com- 
partments of a folding file. This file he kept beside 
his bed at night and—not trusting the hotel safe to 
be proof against MI5—carried about with him in a 
valise when he was likely to be away for long. The 
only thing lacking in this file was any written 
word. The information he amassed as he burrowed 
into the British armament industry was scribbled 
on stray sheets of paper. When it was “collated,” 
he said, he would type it onto sheets of one color 
or another according to its nature. 

We landed at Frankfurt, I skulking in much fear 
close on the heels of the Captain, who had agreed 
to talk as big as possible to passport and customs 
officials in the hope that his aura would somehow 
envelop me. As it happened, the baggage inspec- 
tion came before the passport inspection. The Cap- 
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tain was told to open his bag. The customs official 
and the supervisory man from the Gestapo who 
was looking over his shoulder saw the file and ex- 
tracted it. They both saw the sheets of many col- 
ors. They looked at them first with interest, then 
with intensity. More than one hundred sheets, in 
six different colors, and all blank. 

The Gestapo man pointed, almost stammering as 
he voiced his deeply suspicious queries about the 
meaning of this. 

The Captain smiled reassuringly. Question of 
keeping things in order, avoiding chaos. Collation, 
then transcription. The Gestapo man, having sum- 
moned an interpreter and had the Captain say it 
all over again, now looked at him with hatred. 
Here, evidently, was a man not only trying to 
smuggle a hundred sheets covered with invisible 
writing into the Reich, but having the offensive 
gall to suppose the frontier officials so stupid as to 
swallow his absurd explanations. The Captain’s 
passport was immediately seized. In the excitement 
of the big spy-catch, my grotesquely manufactured 
passport was stamped with hardly a glance. Noth- 
ing had happened to connect me with the Captain 
and I walked freely to the street. It was more than 
an hour before the Captain emerged and I unob- 
trusively joined him. He had at last got them to 
telephone the U.S. Embassy in Berlin and get him- 
self vouched for. At that, the Gestapo people were 
still incredulous and mystified as to the inner sig- 
nificance of those multicolored pages. 

“You'd think,” said the Captain bitterly, “that 
Germans, supposed to be so damn hot on order, 
would understand a methodical system like mine.” 

Our investigations in Germany were hampered 
by the fact that since I could stay neither with 
friends for fear of compromising them, nor in ho- 
tels because passports had to be surrendered for 
police examination, I was forced to spend the 
nights in sleeping-cars: traveling, at great expense 
of time and money, back and forth across the 
country, often to cities which I had no other rea- 
son to visit. After a few of these itinerant nights 
we split forces. I did what was necessary to be 
done about the refugee’s children, and—commuting 
by night between Hamburg and Essen—gained 
much information from dissidents, subversives on 
the run, disenchanted liberals, disenchanted Nazis, 
and not least from blabber-mouthed enthusiasts for 
the regime. 


hen we made rendezvous in Berlin, I con- 
fessed to the Captain that I thought my 
information was likely to be of more use 
to my own newsletter than to Fortune. He for his 
part then gloomily disclosed that from communica- 
tions he had received from Fortune before leaving 
London he had the impression that “something 
had happened” to cool the magazine’s enthusiasm 


for the entire project. He had withheld this news 
for fear of discouraging me. I said that if Mr. Luce 
chose to pay me to go about my business in Eu- 
rope, that was all right with me. 

We talked much of the sufferings of Jews, liberal 
democrats, socialists, and Communists under Hit- 
ler’s barbaric rule. In a mood of foolish nostalgia I 
took the Captain, on the night of our departure 
from Berlin, to a small bar-restaurant frequented 
by myself and by many of my friends in the 
last months of the Weimar Republic. The bar- 
man had been a retired boxer, of healthily anti- 
Nazi opinions. I had known him well, and it was 
with some dismay that, on entering the place with 
the Captain I saw him still officiating at the bar, 
mixing drinks for Brownshirts and citizens with big 
swastikas on the lapels of their business suits. If he 
had kept his job by changing sides he could be 
quite a menace. 

He made no fatal sign of recognition and ad- 
dressed me as a stranger. Thinking wishfully, I 
thought his face twitched in a quick, reassuring 
wink. At a table near the bar the Captain and I 
dined, drinking copiously. I had rashly mentioned 
to him that many of the friends I used to meet 
here were now dead, in concentration camps or in 
exile. I had reckoned without the pulsating fervor 
of that democratic American heart beating behind 
the toughly respectable fagade. As he drank and 
brooded aloud on the fate of those friends of mine 
he became first sentimental, then loudly outraged. 
From deploring their fate, he went on to denounce 
the regime responsible for it. Brownshirts and men 
with swastika badges began to stir and stare. I 
foresaw with grim clarity that in a moment we 
were going to be beaten up and then handed over 
to the police as enemies of the regime. The Cap- 
tain would, no doubt, ultimately be rescued by his 
Embassy. But nobody was going to rescue me. I 
bet everything on that seemingly conspiratorial 
wink from the barman. 

I took two steps to the bar, leaned across to him, 
and said, “Knock that man out. He’s creating a 
disturbance.” This time the wink was clear for me, 
at least, to see: a wink of quick and total compre- 
hension. Quick as a cat he was round the bar, 
lifted the Captain half out of his seat by his neck- 
tie, and gave him a stunning hook to the jaw. Effi- 
ciently he supported the unconscious Captain with 
one gorilla-arm under his shoulders, held him 
while I signaled a taxi, and helped me get him 
aboard. A truly tough man, the Captain came to, 
not precisely before the count of ten, but before 
the taxi stopped at the Tiergarten station where 
our bags were already in the left-luggage room. As 
we drank brandy in the buffet while waiting for 
the westbound train he patted his valise with the 
blank papers in it, which I had snatched up as we 
left the restaurant. 

“Wouldn’t have lost that for the world,” he said 
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with a satisfaction so complete that I momentarily 
entertained the lunatic idea that those colored pa- 
pers really were covered with some form of su- 
premely undetectable secret writing. Safely aboard 
our sleeping car, bound for the Dutch frontier, I 
told him what I had done and why. Smiling above 
his swelling jaw, he leaned forward and patted me 
on the knee. “You did right,” he said. “Didn’t I 
tell you right back there when we met, you were 
the kind of man I like to have work with me? Now 
we have to see you get across that frontier.” 

At the frontier he at once made a tremendous 
shindy with the customs officer who came down 
the train inspecting baggage. The Captain, snarling 
and shouting in English and broken German, 
waved important-looking letters and claimed diplo- 
matic privilege: declared he was on a personal 
mission for the President of the United States. 
Confused and fearful of complications, the customs 
man, and with him the passport controller, passed 
on to deal with less prickly customers. 

In London, Paris, and Prague, the Captain be- 
came increasingly unpopular as he gathered in- 
creasingly explosive material. By this time I had 
found for him an able secretary who seemed really 
to believe that we might be averting or at least 
postponing World War II. The Captain began ac- 
tually to collate the material and type it onto those 
virgin sheets. But the more material he collected, 
the more enthusiastically he reported to New York 
progress in what he had always seen as a crusade 
for peace, the more uncertain, nervous, ambivalent, 
and occasionally censorious seemed the tone of 
communications from the New York end. I became 
convinced that we were taking another weightless 
walk. 

Oppressed by a sense of frustration, the Cap- 
tain’s temper, never very well under control, deto- 
nated more often. He insulted a director of Vick- 
ers, and spoke to a big chief at Schneider-Creusot 
in terms which caused the S-C man to complain to 
the U.S. Embassy that Fortune had sicked on him 
a raving anarchist. When he decided to leave 
England, the two detectives who had been follow- 
ing him about for days accompanied him right to 
the gangway of the boat at Southampton. He went 
up it, clutching that valise which had once been 
useless because it contained no information, and 
was now going to be useless again because it con- 
tained too much. 

His departure grieved me. Anglicized American 
friends in London to whom I spoke of him said: 
“You must realize that he is not a typical Ameri- 
can.” They said it in the tone of Midwesterners 
who warn the visitor that “New York is not Amer- 
ica.” I had lived several years in the United States, 
traveled all over the Union, and known hundreds 
of Americans, but never one who would admit that 
any of the others was in any possible degree a typ- 
ical American. UO 
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THE BERNSTEIN-WOODWARD TAPES 


ALL THE PRESIDENT’S MEN 
by Carl Bernstein and Bob Woodward 
Simon and Schuster, $8.95 


Reporters’ books of the how-I- 
broke-my-big-story variety usually 
aren’t worth buying, particularly if 
the reader already knows the out- 
lines of the story, in this instance 
how two reporters for the Washing- 
ton Post broke the Watergate scan- 
dals. These books are usually as- 
sembled in haste and suffer from 
the inability of newspapermen to 
write in paragraphs and chapters 
rather than phrases and sentences. 
The material is no longer fresh, so 
the reporter introduces fragments 
from his notebook, winsome details 
cut by the copy desk. Temper- 
amentally the opposite of a grand 
rapporteur like Norman Mailer, the 
newspaperman is embarrassed and 
almost furtive in his starring role; 
reporting is a neutral state of mind 
at an attitude of distance. Uneasy 
with mystery and chaos and con- 
temptuous of ambiguity (if it’s am- 
biguous you don’t print it), the au- 
thor-reporter too often makes the 
worst of both worlds. The new gen- 
eration of newspapermen is fasci- 
nated by Mailer’s heroic “I” but 
cannot mobilize it for the Kansas 
City milkman, the quintessential av- 
erage reader whose bottom line 
comes not from Aquarius but Tau- 
Tus: accuracy, clarity, and complete- 
ness, in about that order. 

More: a reporter is not a histo- 
rian and dare not wait for all the 
evidence; a newspaper is a daily af- 
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fair, and events unfold piecemeal. 
(Mary McCarthy describes Water- 
gate as “this fantastic crime serial.”) 
The vernacular gets in the way of 
style: sources say, officials charge, 
committees disclose. A reporter is 
denied the subtle weapons of poets 
and novelists; the story must be ac- 
cessible. And of course he can never 
be certain of motive: motive is 
whatever a jury says it is, and be- 
yond that a reporter can only specu- 
late, usually crudely. Lacking poetic 
license, there’s a studied manner 
about newspaper prose and partic- 
ularly the prose of investigative 
journalism. Reporters who enjoy the 
act of writing usually drift into 
other fields, becoming war corre- 
spondents or feature writers or so- 
cial historians for magazines. Tom 
Wolfe wrote a novella-length essay 
on an evening at Leonard Bern- 
stein’s apartment and managed to 
suggest the corruption of an entire 
culture. Whole paragraphs were de- 
voted to interior decoration, and 
velvet curtains acquired a sym- 
bolism as rich as the barbed wire 
surrounding a concentration camp. 
By these standards, newspaper re- 
portage is austere. Here’s Bernstein 
and Woodward on a presidential 
announcement: “His hands did not 
stop shaking. . . . Bernstein asked 
some of the regulars if his hands al- 
ways shook like that. Only recently, 
they said. ... When he read the 
story, [metropolitan editor] Harry 
Rosenfeld gave Bernstein a good- 
natured look which said, ‘You 
should know better, and crossed 


out the reference to the President’s 
shaking hands.” 

One speculates—my God, what 
Mailer or Wolfe would have done 
with that scene. 

But the answer is, not as well. 


This is a reporter’s book, and the 
authors have managed to avoid al- 
most every supposed weakness of 
the genre. It’s a brilliant success, in 
effect the Bernstein and Woodward 
tapes, and meant to be read along- 
side the White House transcripts; 
it’s as if we had access to the diaries 
of Moby Dick as we read of the last 
days of Ahab, though that is not an 
analogy I would care to push too 
far. Either way. 

It’s a success on a number of lev- 
els, not least among them the level 
of political thriller. My guess is that 
no one who has followed the Water- 
gate crimes in any detail will find 
much new here about the what, but 
as the story unfolds one finds one- 
self hypnotized by the how and 
why—the pursuit itself, the gum- 
shoeing of Woodward and Bern- 
stein, the milieu of the newsroom. 
This book is the definitive answer to 
those who are tempted by the fancy 
footwork of the new journalism. The 
Watergate case—it has no exact par- 
allel in American journalism—was 
broken by sheer plodding per- 
sistence: eighteen-hour days, endless 
telephone calls, fruitless late-night 
visits to minor bureaucrats, some 
luck (not much), all of it supported 
by a daring editor and a brave pub- 
lisher. 


This is not the place to discover 
what Nixon’s men are really like, 
though much can be inferred. There 
are few turns of phrase to admire 
(though the dialogue is first-rate), 
and no Larger Answers to the 
Larger Questions. This is the story 
of the banality of corruption, fitted 
together like a jigsaw puzzle. And 
of two self-styled punk reporters, 
who are not dumb: 

“The trick was getting inside 
someone’s apartment or house. 
There, a conversation could be pur- 
sued, consciences could be appealed 
to, the reporters could try to estab- 
lish themselves as human beings. 
They always identified themselves 
immediately as reporters for the 
Washington Post, but the approach 
that seemed to work best was less 
than straightforward.” It is the ap- 
proach of the innocent, the puzzled 
Diogenes who simply wants to un- 
derstand. Thus, the con to a minor 
bureaucrat at the Committee to Re- 
Elect the President: “A friend at the 
committee told us that you were 
disturbed by some of the things you 
saw going on there, that you would 
be a good person to talk to... 
that you were absolutely straight 
and honest and didn’t know quite 
what to do; we understand the 
problem—you believe in the Presi- 
dent and don’t want to do anything 
that would seem disloyal.” Well, 
sometimes it worked and sometimes 
it didn’t. But to read this account is 
to understand the sheer mind-bend- 
ing difficulty of serious investigative 
reporting, and how hard-won the 
victory against a White House pas- 
sionate for secrecy. Reporters have 
no subpoena power; no citizen is 
obligated to tell them anything. In 
the beginning, Bernstein and Wood- 
ward had no way of knowing where 


the story was leading; from the 


White House there were persistent 
denials. Everyone lying. Continual 
worries about being set up. On this 
level, the book is virtually a primer 
to the reporter’s trade. 

On a quite different level, All the 
President’s Men is a highly instruc- 
tive guide to the ethical architecture 
of Washington, D.C. Who leads and 
who follows, and why. Who talks 
and who doesn’t, and why. And the 
context itself, how business is trans- 
acted. Washington is a town of 
nuance and suggestion more than is 
generally realized. There’s a won- 


derful passage at the end of the 
book, a description of Woodward’s 
meeting with David Shapiro, 
Charles Colson’s law partner and 
personal attorney, Colson himself, 
and one other lawyer. Woodward 
asked if it were true, as the Post 
had been told, that Colson sent E. 
Howard Hunt to search Arthur 
Bremer’s apartment after the at- 
tempted assassination of George 
Wallace. Colson says that he’ll 
swear under oath that it isn’t. Sha- 
piro suggests that the Post is out to 
get Colson; Woodward denies it. 
Shapiro shows Woodward several 
confidential White House memos 
from Colson’s files. Intrigued, 
Woodward asks if he can print 
them. Well, possibly; possibly some- 
thing could be worked out. The au- 
thors continue: 

Were they offering a deal? It was 
not explicitly stated, but the sugges- 
tion of a trade was in the air. What 
would happen if Woodward said 
there would be no story on the 
Bremer allegation? Would one of 
the attorneys say it would then be 
possible to let him have copies of 
the memos? Maybe Woodward was 
listening for it because he was 
pretty certain that this was the way 
Colson did business. Woodward 
wanted to turn off any such sugges- 
tion. He said it sounded like some- 
thing was being offered, but that he 
knew it wasn’t. 

All three spoke at once. Of 
course, they wouldn’t think of that. 
They would never do that, it would 
be an insult to think so or imagine 
so. 

Woodward saw how they oper- 
ated. If he hadn’t been listening for 
it, he wouldn’t have realized that a 
trade was being offered. That is the 
way bribes must work, Woodward 
thought, so that only someone lis- 
tening for it would hear it. 


Yes. Pd say that’s exactly right. 


In the best traditions of the old 
journalism, Bernstein and Wood- 
ward have chosen to reveal their 
tale in the third person, a straight 
narrative on historical principles, 
dryly rendered. John Mitchell to 
Bernstein: “All that crap, you’re 
putting it in the paper? It’s all been 
denied. Katie Graham’s going to get 
her tit caught in a big fat wringer if 
that’s published. Good Christ! 
That’s the most sickening thing I 
ever heard.” Executive Editor Ben 
Bradlee to Bernstein: “Leave every- 
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We are happy to announce to 
readers of this column a New Depar- 
ture. What’s that? Comic books from 
the Atlantic Monthly Press? Yes. Ab- 
solutely. No doubt about it. And 
classics at that. Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen . THE ADVENTURES 
OF TINTIN by Hercé! 


The figure above is Tintin (pro- 
nounced to rhyme with win and grin) 
the boy detective, and his ingenious 
dog Snowy. His most frequent and 
devoted companion in a series of 
hair-raising, world-girdling adven- 
tures is the rampageous, eternally 
thirsty Captain Haddock. 





Hundreds of other characters, good 
and evil (yes, Virginia, there zs a dif- 
ference), populate the Tintin books. 
They have sold 38,000,000 copies 
throughout the world. They have 
been reviewed, with discerning praise, 
on the front page of the London 
Times Literary Supplement. Copies of 
the English and French editions have 
been imported into this country by 
the thousands, and children of all 
ages have taken Tintin as their own. 
Children’s Digest has serialized the 
books for years. Now, for the first 
time in paperback, the Atlantic 
Monthly Press brings to the U.S.A. 
(fanfare) 


THE ADVENTURES OF TINTIN! 
Four titles to begin with at $1.95 each 
LITTLE, BROWN 
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thing in but ‘her tit? And tell the 
desk I said it’s O.K.” 

But the most interesting charac- 
ters are not the Mitchells, Halde- 
mans, and Ehrlichmans, but the 
supporting players, Donald Segretti, 
Hugh Sloan, Charles Colson, and, 
of course, the mysterious secret 
source who held a “sensitive posi- 
tion” in the executive branch, the 
ultimate bureaucrat dubbed Deep 
Throat. In many ways he’s the most 
fully realized character in the book, 
this official who agrees to verify 
facts but not to volunteer them. He 
speaks in the language of the upper 
bureaucracy, walking a razor’s edge 
of fine distinctions. But there’s a 
paradox: he’s an incurable gossip, 
fascinated with rumor. A personal 
friend of Woodward’s, Deep Throat 
is alternately depressed and 
manic; and he holds the key to the 
door. 

The portions of the book dealing 
with the operations of the Washing- 
ton Post are unique in American 
journalism and for that reason 
oddly disappointing. Bernstein and 
Woodward go farther than anyone 
else has ever gone, but still not far 
enough, because this book is as 
much a story about a newspaper as 
it is about political crimes. The por- 
traits are good enough, particularly 
of Bradlee (though someone should 
have told B & W that it was once 
said of Bradlee, “Give him five 
hundred pounds of steel wool and 
he’ll knit you a stove”) and metro- 
politan editor Harry Rosenfeld. The 
book would have been stronger if a 
chapter had been devoted to the 
concerns of publisher Katharine 
Graham, who held the ultimate re- 
sponsibility. From the beginning, 
the paper was playing for the high- 
est possible stakes: its reputation 
and ultimately its survival. I would 
like to have a description of conver- 
sations between Graham and 
Bradlee as the paper passes step by 
step the point of no return. How- 
ever, this is Bernstein and Wood- 
ward’s book, not Bradlee’s or Gra- 
ham’s, and as it stands is the most 
revealing account of the workings of 
a newspaper that I have ever read. I 
can’t resist quoting a final passage. 
Woodward rushes into the office af- 
ter a meeting with Deep Throat: 
Haldeman and Dean will resign. 
Bradlee has had experience with 
Tesignation stories, and is nervous 
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about printing this one. If the Post 
prints it, the White House might be 
tempted to hold back on the an- 
nouncement. The witness has be- 
come part of the ceremony, and the 
very act of disclosure might alter 
the event disclosed. When he 
worked for Newsweek, Bradlee was 
badly burned when he wrote a 
cover story saying that J. Edgar 
Hoover was finally out, and that the 
search was under way for a succes- 
sor. Bradlee: “Moyers [Bill D. Mo- 
yers, Lyndon Johnson’s press secre- 
tary] said, ‘We've finally got the 
bastard. Lyndon told me to find his 
replacement.’ So that was the lead, 
without Moyers’ name: ‘The search 
is finally under way for J. Edgar 
Hoover’s successor.’ Johnson—the 
next day, I think—held a press con- 
ference at which he appointed Hoo- 
ver director of the FBI for life. And 
as he went in before the television 
cameras, he said to Moyers, ‘You 
call up Ben Bradlee and tell him, 
“Fuck you.” Well, for years people 
said, ‘You did it, Bradlee. You did 
it, you got him appointed for life.’ ” 


A word about the tone. It’s a 
rambunctious account, wonderfully 
high-spirited with not one (charac- 
terization deleted). The authors 
have managed to keep the book al- 
most entirely free of sourness on the 
one hand or self-righteousness on 
the other (there’s a single paragraph 
in which Bernstein is seen worrying 
about his Great Responsibilities that 
doesn’t seem to me to be exactly 
right). They’re frank to state their 
biases: Bernstein’s an enthusiastic 
Democrat, Woodward’s a registered 
Republican. Bernstein tends to go off 
half-cocked, Woodward is so ill at 
ease at a typewriter that it is said 
that English is not his native lan- 
guage. 

The authors disclose their false 
starts, mistakes, misjudgments, and 
misapprehensions. But there are not 
very many of these. And the high 
spirits do not conceal for a moment 
the deadly seriousness of the pur- 
suit, nor does one forget that the 
subject is treachery of the highest 
order. An admirable book in every 
way. 








LOOKING FOR A GIRL 
by Richard Todd 


My Lire as A MAN 
by Philip Roth 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $8.95 


There was a time not long ago 
when the word “bitch” was a com- 
mon usage in the United States. I 
may be wrong, but it seems now to 
be one of those words that is slip- 
ping into quaintness before one’s 
eyes. It organized a lot of experi- 
ence, “bitch.” It described what was 
felt to be an archetypical form of 
American womanhood. Recall that 
a decade ago a general theory of 
American society, subscribed to at 
several levels of sophistication, held 
that one thing wrong with our coun- 
try was its gutless men and its op- 
pressive women. ““Momism” was 
worried over. Our boys were grow- 
ing up deprived of a traditional 
sense of male dominance, outlets for 
masculine aggressiveness were dis- 
appearing, women, particularly 
devious, embittered, bitchy women, 
were having all too much to say 


about the tone and substance of our 
life. During the sixties these ideas 
began to undergo, let us say, some 
complication. As late as 1968, 
though, a book by one of our best 
novelists could be billed in its pa- 
perback edition with the line, “A 
stunning portrait of the all-Ameri- 
can bitch.” 

The book was Philip Roth’s third 
novel, When She Was Good, an ac- 
count of the life of Lucy Nelson, a 
girl of the Middle West. It was ear- 
nest, unrelievedly grim, grittily real- 
istic to the point of seeming almost 
an anachronism—Dreiser was in- 
voked by way of comparison. The 
cover line was, of course, not wholly 
accurate, but by the end of the 
book Lucy had become a monstros- 
ity, half-crazed, venomous. And her 
history suggested a heightened ver- 
sion of the popular conception of 
what could go wrong in the course 
of a woman’s life. She was the vic- 
tim of three generations of weak 
men: a grandfather who indulged 


her mother, a shiftless father, and a 
sentimental, ineffectual husband of 
vague ambition and little talent. 

When She Was Good was in some 
ways an anomaly among Roth’s 
novels—remote from his natural 
sources of fiction, from Jewishness 
and urban and academic experience. 
But then again, his work has been 
noted for its variousness. Roth’s ca- 
reer has been a dazzling skate 
across the ice always in advance of 
the crack. If you can say, as I think 
you can, that his best novels have 
been flawed in ways that went 
largely unrecognized amidst the 
praise that greeted them, it is also 
true that he has not settled into 
the self-parodic habits that afflict so 
many writers. He has continually 
shifted mood, setting, persona. 

With Goodbye, Columbus, he ar- 
rived as few novelists do: he walked 
into the room and all heads turned. 
He seemed to have, as Irving Howe 
wrote at the time, “what many 
writers spend a lifetime searching 
for—a unique voice, a secure 
rhythm, a distinctive subject.” In re- 
trospect, voice and rhythm seem to 
have been borrowed too directly 
from Nick Carraway, and Roth 
promptly abandoned them, as well 
as his subject, the newly subur- 
banized well-to-do Jews of New Jer- 
sey. Just three years later, in Letting 
Go, he emerged as a much more 
mature writer, with abundant en- 
ergy and an appetite for intensely 
realistic social detail, though the 
book was sprawling and unruly. The 
longest silence in Roth’s career oc- 
curred before the publication of 
When She Was Good. Then, not 
long after this disciplined but 
relentlessly deterministic novel, 
some short fiction—notably a story 
called “Whacking Off’—signaled yet 
another Roth, the outlandish sexual 
comedian of Portnoy’s Complaint. 
Everything since (Our Gang, The 
Breast, The Great American Novel) 
has been in the nature of a game, 
and a disappointment. Now there is 
an eighth Roth book. My Life as a 
Man is the only one of his novels 
that might be called retrospective. It 
returns to a theme that has been 
visible in much of his work—a fasci- 
nation with varieties of bitchery, of 
which Lucy Nelson is only an in- 
stance. 

My Life as a Man has a curious 
structure, more complex, more self- 


consciously literary than anything 
else Roth has written. It occurs in 
three sections. The first two are 
short stories, which end abortively, 
recounting episodes in the adoles- 
cence and young adulthood of Na- 
than Zuckerman. Zuckerman is a 
Portnoy figure: son of a ferociously 
doting Jewish mother and father, in- 
tellectually gifted and obsessed with 
forbidden sex—an obsession that de- 
livers him to women who in most 
ways disgust him. In the first story, 
“Salad Days,” Zuckerman lusts suc- 
cessfully after Sharon, the red- 
headed “Amazon” daughter of Al 
(“The Zipper King”) Shatsky. She is 
distressingly dumb, socially unsuit- 
able, fails to pronounce the “g” in 
“length,” but she is responsive to 
Zuckerman’s wants. She masturbates 
with a zucchini, at his request: “The 
sight of that long green gourd (un- 
cooked, of course) entering into and 
emerging from her body, the sight 
of the Zipper King’s daughter sit- 
ting on the edge of the bathtub 
with her legs flung apart, wantonly 
surrendering . . . herself to a vege- 
table, was as mysterious and com- 
pelling a vision as any Zuckerman 


had ever seen in his (admittedly) 
secular life.” 

Well, this story has its moments, 
but it doesn’t exactly break new 
ground. Portnoy did it all—if 
squashes weren’t involved, the spirit 
was the same—and with more en- 
ergy. As if he felt similar misgivings 
about his mode of telling Zucker- 
man’s story, Roth abandons “Salad 
Days” and introduces “a new au- 
thor,” the first-person voice of an 
older Zuckerman. The second story, 
“Courting Disaster,” relates the ob- 
sessive-compulsive and pervasively 
melancholy events of his twenties. 
Zuckerman tidily advances his ca- 
reer as an English professor, but de- 
stroys his life in an irrational mar- 
riage to an older, plain-faced, frigid 
woman named Lydia Ketterer. He 
finds her physically repulsive but 
morally attractive—largely because 
she has survived a harrowing sexual 
past that began at age twelve with 
her father’s raping, then tearfully 
deserting, her. Zuckerman’s first en- 
counter with her is filled with loath- 
ing: “. . . the vaginal lips appeared 
withered and discolored in a way 
that was alarming to me.” Lydia 
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survived her past but doesn’t sur- 
vive her marriage to Zuckerman: 
she ends her life with a can opener. 
In the meantime, Zuckerman has 
driven himself into an ecstasy of 
furtive longing for the daughter she 
brought to their marriage from an 
earlier one. After the suicide, he 
consummates his love for the six- 
teen-year-old girl and flees with her 
to Italy, where he lives in exile and 
self-contempt. 

As perhaps I should have ex- 
plained sooner, these two stories are 
offered to us not as the work of 
Philip Roth but as the products of a 
fictive figure called Peter Tarnopol. 
The last and the best section of the 
book is called “My True Story,” 
and is Tarnopol’s “autobiograph- 
ical” account of a life that is 
scarcely less ghastly, though more 
interesting, than the life of his char- 
acter Zuckerman. Roth’s gift for an- 
tic despair is on display again in 
this story, which has moments that 
are as amusing as the brightest 
spots in Portnoy, and more reso- 
nant. Tarnopol’s life and work are 
sacrificed to his marriage to Mau- 
reen, a majestically deranged 
woman. They wed on the occasion 
of Maureen’s lying that she is preg- 
nant. To pass her rabbit test she 
buys a sample of urine on the street 
from a genuinely pregnant woman. 
(Later she decides to have a fake 
abortion.) She is a fury of paranoia 
and jealousy, who is ready to send a 
car plunging off the cliffside because 
of an imagined insult. Separated 
from Maureen, who refuses him di- 
vorce, Tarnopol spends most of his 
income on support payments, and 
on his psychiatrist (gentle Spielvo- 
gel, who returns as a treat for stu- 
dents of the oeuvre, from Port- 
noy’s Complaint). In the manner of 
a Roth hero, Tarnopol finds another 
woman—a Waspy, beautiful heiress 
named Susan who asks only that he 
dine on her exquisite cooking and 
drink from her ample wine cellar. 
She is also—what else?—frigid and 
suicidal. But it is Maureen who ob- 
sesses Tarnopol. His Zuckerman 
stories, he explains, are attempts to 
purge his imagination of her, and 
their weaknesses are the weaknesses of 
a driven man. Various other charac- 
ters comment on the Zuckerman 
stories, including Spielvogel, who is 
doing an analytical study of Tarnopol 
as an example of the artist as nar- 
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cissist for a professional journal. 

Round and round we go, until 
the complexity threatens to reach 
Borgesian proportions. Tales within 
a tale. Levels. The reader may be 
forgiven, though—that is, I forgive 
myself—for thinking that the three 
parts of My Life as a Man were not 
conceived as an organic statement. 
More likely they were bum starts on 
novels by “Philip Roth.” Parts of 
the book have been published, in 
fact, without the “Peter Tarnopol” 
device; one section even appeared 
as an essay in the New York Times. 
The structure of the book, on the 
other hand, is something more than 
a convenient way of packaging 
Roth’s scraps. 

The effect of saying that the vari- 
ous parts of the novel are “drawn 
from the writings of Peter Tarno- 
pol” is, obviously, to establish more 
distance between author and work 
than is conventionally afforded by 
the creation of a first-person narra- 
tor. It is rather like an artist’s sign- 
ing his name to an object of his 
choice and calling it art; except in 
this case the artist signs someone 
else’s name and calls it irony. If 
there is something facile about this, 
it is nevertheless not without mean- 
ing. It expresses a certain discomfort 
on Roth’s part with what he is doing. 
One way of reading this book, in fact, 
might be to take it as a lively but in- 
wardly grieving meditation on his lim- 
itations as a novelist. 

My Life as a Man—at least in its 
final section—contains, as one has 
come to expect, some appealing 
things, in particular two comic 
scenes of inspired, depraved slap- 
stick. (The occasion for each is a 
pitched battle between Tarnopol 
and Maureen. In the first, Tarnopol 
in the height of his impotent rage 
can think of nothing to do but put 
on his wife’s clothes. In the second 
he thinks to strike her and she 
writhes on the floor: “ ‘Die me,’ she 
babbled deliriously—‘die me good, 
die me long—’”) 

But for all its high jinks, a certain 
weariness infects this book. For one 
thing, Roth for the first time in his 
career is repeating himself, partic- 
ularly in the Zuckerman stories. 
And there is a generalized sense 
that old jokes are being told. The 
nice symmetry between Jew and 
Goy culture—the use of Jewishness 
as a source of fun but an emblem 


of values, Waspness as a symbol of 
desirable debasement—this dynamic 
begins to seem programmatic and 
tired. But the crucial issue has to do 
with women and sex. At one mo- 
ment, Tarnopol laments: 


in Maureen and Susan I came 
in contact with two of the more 
virulent strains of a virus to which 
only a few women among us are 
immune. ... In her own extreme 
and vivid way, each of these anti- 
pathetic originals demonstrated that 
sense of defenselessness and vul- 
nerability that has come to be a 
mark of their sex and is often at 
the core of their relations with 
men. That I came to be bound to 
Maureen by my helplessness does 
not mean that either of us ever 
really stopped envisioning her as 
the helpless victim and myself as 
the victimizer who had only to de- 
sist in his brutishness for everything 
to be put right and sexual justice to 
be done. So strong was the myth of 
male inviolability, of male domi- 
nance and potency, not only in 
Maureen’s mind but in mine, that 
even when I went so far as to dress 
myself in a woman’s clothes and 
thus concede that as a man I sur- 
rendered, even then I could never 
fully assent to the idea that in our 
household conventional assump- 
tions about the strong and the 
weak did not adequately describe 
the situation. 


The daylight that Roth places be- 
tween himself and Tarnopol protects 
him from responsibility for the full 
weight of this world view, but it is 
true nevertheless that the statement 
defines a pattern in Roth’s work: 
weak male, dominating female. And 
that pattern is of course every bit as 
“conventional” as its opposite. It is 
good for laughs, but the elaborate 
structure of this book suggests that 
Roth has something more in mind, 
as one might guess he would. Has 
any writer—even Mailer?—devoted 
more energy than Roth has to the 
delineation of current sexual mores? 
Given the breadth of this enterprise, 
it must be discouraging for him, in 
the end, to come up with infinite 
variations on a formula of vaude- 
villean simplicity. 

Peter Tarnopol remarks that his 
donning his wife’s clothes is admis- 
sion of defeat. But one might take it 
as a comic gesture of literary long- 
ing—what Roth has never done, and 
what he must yearn to do, is to 
create on the page a credible, 


whole, complex, desirable woman. 
Consider the museum of grotesques 
that he has given us instead. The 
red-headed Amazon of this novel, 
and the Monkey of Portnoy’s Com- 
plaint, who contorts her body ex- 
quisitely for the delight of Alexan- 
der Portnoy, but who can’t spell 
“dear.” Grim Libby of Letting Go, 
and Lydia Ketterer with her with- 
ered genitalia. Mad Maureen, frigid 
Susan, and man-hating Lucy Nel- 
son. 

And then one thinks of Brenda. 
Remember Brenda, of Goodbye, Co- 
lumbus? Actually, I discover that I 
don’t remember her so well. She 
was distinguished for her pal-like, 
sportif attitude toward sex, as in the 
fetching scene when she leaves her 
doctor, having been fitted for a dia- 
phragm, and says, “I’m wearing it.” 
Several characters are in fact more 
vividly rendered than Brenda, and 
the book lives in the socially acute 
eye of its narrator, Neil Klugman. 

In a delicate way, Goodbye, Co- 
lumbus_ prefigures  Roth’s attitude 
toward the women in his fiction. In 
the first sentence we see a hero 
gently entrapped: “The first time I 
saw Brenda she asked me to hold 
her glasses.” In the final paragraph, 
the affair over, we hear him musing, 
“What was it that had turned win- 
ning into losing, and losing—who 
knows—into winning?” He was free. 


But he had been as close as a Roth 
hero was to come to loving, and 
Brenda was as close as Roth would 
come to fully realizing a woman. 
She was his first, best girl. 

What has followed, of course, has 
been stunningly entertaining and in- 
ventive. But there is a difference be- 
tween inventiveness and imagina- 
tion, and the difference describes 
what has gone wrong with Roth’s 
fiction. Can anyone doubt that for 
all his success he would trade chap- 
ters and bank accounts for a single 
page of imaginative excursion into 
the mind and senses of a woman 
worth knowing? 

That he has not done so hardly 
distinguishes Roth from most other 
American novelists. The absence of 
fully dimensional women is, as ev- 
erybody knows, a classical feature of 
that American fiction that has been 
written by men: Leslie Fiedler has 
explained it all. But the absence is 
felt with peculiar keenness at the 
moment, with the voices of contem- 
porary feminism in our ears. How- 
ever you hear those voices, it is im- 
possible not to respond to the 
essential accusation they contain, as 
chilling as a hiss across a marital 
pillow: you don’t understand the first 
thing about me. One way of seeing 
Philip Roth’s career is as a fragment 
of cultural evidence that the accusa- 
tion is just. 








MOVIES 


ALL SINGING, ALL DANCING 
by Joseph Kanon 


The nostalgia epidemic may be 
turning Hollywood’s new movies 
into little more than temperature 
readings of a national sleeping sick- 
ness, but it’s been a bonanza for the 
old ones. Hollywood’s past is livelier 
this year than its present, especially 
on television, where practically ev- 
ery memorable scene has been 
clipped from the old movies and 
placed into one grab-bag documen- 
tary or another. Except for National 
Educational Television’s The Men 
Who Made the Movies series, none 
of these has attempted to say much 
about their subject, but then they 
haven’t needed to: the clips are so 
good that it’s enough to show them 


and let nostalgia take care of the 
rest. ABC’s The Movies, shown in 
two parts, was the most ambitious 
of the clip offerings and Wide 
World of Entertainment has had 
Warner Brothers, Paramount, and 
Twentieth Century-Fox rummaging 
through their libraries (often as a 
bait to plug new releases). The best 
is yet to come. That’s Entertain- 
ment!, a 132-minute celebration of 
MGM’s Golden Anniversary with 
clips from nearly one hundred 
MGM musicals, is now being shown 
in theaters (not on television) and it’s 
just about the most enjoyable anthol- 
ogy film that has ever been put 
together. 


Jack Haley, Jr., who wrote, pro- 
duced, and directed the film, grew 
up in Hollywood (his father played 
the Tin Man in The Wizard of Oz) 
and has already turned out several 
television specials about the indus- 
try’s past (“Hollywood: The Golden 
Years,” “Hollywood: The Fabulous 
Era,” and “Hollywood: The Great 
Stars”). That’s Entertainment! pretty 
much follows the TV formula: it’s 
divided into segments narrated by 
eleven stars (Frank Sinatra, Liza 
Minelli, et al) and offers the usual 
share of show-biz sentimentality and 
corporate self-congratulation. But no 
one could mistake it for television. 
The overture and opening credits 
(gilt against a posh red curtain) 
place us firmly in that old, familiar 
world of MGM gloss, and the mate- 
rial has been assembled on a scale 
beyond the limits of the box—this is 
a film that really profits from the 
stereophonic, big-screen treatment. 

MGM made so many of the great 
movie musicals that at times one 
wishes That’s Entertainment! could 
have left the company wing for a 
bit and borrowed a few clips else- 
where to give us a definitive history 
of the form. It’s a pity not to have 
Astaire and Rogers at their peak 
(The Barkleys of Broadway, a re- 
prise, was their only film together 
for MGM), and the Warner Brothers 
musicals of the early thirties, with 
Busby Berkeley shooting girls down 
waterfalls or wiring them to illumi- 
nated violins, are too well known 
not to be missed. But even given 
this corporate limitation, That’s En- 
tertainment! is about as complete a 
retrospective of the movie musical 
as we're likely to see. The clips 
range from Broadway Melody of 
1929 (“100% All Talking * All Sing- 
ing * All Dancing!”) to Gigi of 1958 
and they flow off the screen like 
some lavish catalogue of our popu- 
lar art. 

A few of them are as silly now as 
they were then (though presumably 
someone still gets a thrill from 
seeing June Allyson sing “Thou 
Swell’), and a few are curiosities of 
the footnote-to-history variety (Judy 
Garland’s first screen appearance as 
one of the Gumm Sisters in the mu- 
sical short La Fiesta Santa Barbara), 
but most of the clips have the fresh- 
ness and endurance of talent that 
crosses generational lines. The seg- 
ments are often cleverly arranged: 
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nonmusical performers gamely try- 
ing to get through a number (a hi- 
larious Clark Gable “Puttin’ on the 
Ritz” for an even more hilarious 
Norma Shearer in Idiot’s Delight); a 
sequence of Garland-Rooney back- 
yard musical clips that all end with 
a variant of “We can put on our 
own show!”; Esther Williams swim- 
ming her way from a minor spe- 
cialty act to something resembling 
big-production dementia (Busby 
Berkeley, who designed the spec- 
tacular fountain’ and smoke number 
in Million Dollar Mermaid, says he 
gets his best ideas soaking in the 
tub). That’s Entertainment! doesn’t 
follow a strict chronology and this 
works for the movie in unexpected 
ways—without any connection to a 
real past, the clips float off into a cul- 
tural memory bank, available to ev- 
eryone. They belong to a movie past, a 
life on film that’s part of us all. 

This shuffling with time also 
works for MGM. The implication 
running through the film is that the 
studio churned out a constant 
stream of first-rate musicals but in 
fact its Golden Age (and it was 
that) took a long time coming. 


MGM stumbled through the thirties 
with its Broadway Melody revues 
and overstuffed extravaganzas such 
as The Great Ziegfeld; it wasn’t un- 
til 1939, with The Wizard of Oz, 
that something special began to 
happen. The associate producer on 
the picture was a former songwriter 
named Arthur Freed and he went 
on to produce virtually all the great 
MGM musicals that followed. If the 
function of a producer is to collect 
talent and put it to work, then 
Freed is probably the most impor- 
tant impresario in movie history. 
The artists he brought to MGM 
make up a Hall of Fame of the 
movie musical: Vincente Minnelli, 
Fred Astaire, Gene Kelly, Stanley 
Donen, Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green, to name a few. Minnelli’s 
Meet Me in St. Louis (1944), 
achieved a breakthrough to the “in- 
tegrated” musical and a Golden 
Age was born. That’s Entertainment! 
naturally focuses on this decade be- 
tween the mid-forties and mid- 
fifties, and no wonder: On_ the 
Town, The Pirate, An American in 
Paris, The Band Wagon, Singin’ in 
the Rain, and on and on. Scenes 
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from these movies are like jewels 
tumbling off a conveyor belt, the 
products of the Hollywood factory 
system at its peak. 

The movie musical hasn’t always 
had a good press and it’s rarely 
talked about in auteur circles. It’s 
not the “pure cinema” of Hitchcock 
or the New Wave; it carries the 
load of obvious theatricality to a re- 
alistic medium. Musicals have to 
work harder to draw us in: a narra- 
tive film can carry the most absurd 
plot with the authority of a thou- 
sand photographs, but singing and 
dancing scenes have gone that step 
further—we have to enjoy them be- 
yond credibility. Only a handful of 
movie musicals have managed to 
work as complete stories—they’re a 
patchy form of art, the parts usually 
greater than the sum. But by their 
very nature, musicals demonstrate 
the collaborative nature of movies 
as do no other form. The movies in 
That’s Entertainment! had to be 
made by the Hollywood factory: 
they need the enormous resources of 
a studio and, even more important, 
they need the stars. What we watch 
are not the directors at work 
(though Minnelli, as always, is a 
wonder) but the performers. In mu- 
sicals they work straight to our 
emotions, their roles mere fabrica- 
tions we accept to let them get on 
with the job. In this sense, That’s 
Entertainment! may be the ultimate 
nostalgia film, for we respond to 
neither the artifacts nor even our 
memories of the movies, but to the 
people themselves. It’s like seeing 
old friends. The film is a celebration 
of their talent, undiluted, and some- 
times even more intense than we re- 
membered, because the clip has cut 
all the padding away. Judy Garland 
singing “Dear Mr. Gable” (“You 
Made Me Love You”) in Broadway 
Melody of 1938, those wide eyes like 
emblems of youth. Gene Kelly 
dancing with Jerry the mouse in 
Anchors Aweigh. And Fred Astaire 
seemingly everywhere: taking on 
Kelly in Ziegfeld Follies, hoofing 
with Jack Buchanan in The Band 
Wagon, dancing on the ceiling in 
Royal Wedding, tapping out “Begin 
the Beguine” with Eleanor Powell 
with a precision that takes the 
breath away. 

That’s Entertainment! was meant 
to be an anniversary tribute, but 
since MGM ceased to be a major 


studio last year (it now runs the 
Grand Hotel in Las Vegas and no 
longer distributes films, though it 
may still produce a few features), 
the movie is likely to become the 
company’s memorial too. Midway 
through the film there is a clip of 
MGM’s Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
(1949) when “more stars than are in 
the heavens” assembled for lunch 
on a gigantic sound stage, and it’s a 
sad, ironic note. The collapse of 
MGM as an important force in 
movies gives That’s Entertainment! 
the air of a splashy last gesture. 
And it may be that the musical has 
disappeared with the studio system 
MGM symbolized for so long. 
These clips have all the careless ex- 
travagance of an Edwardian menu— 
we're too far from them today to 
quibble about the waste; we just 
marvel at the abundance. When 
costs started going through the ceil- 
ing in the fifties and producers 
courted the international market 
(where musicals have been notori- 
ously poor travelers), the musical’s 
days were already numbered. It 
took another decade to finish it off, 
with millions sunk into monstrous 
productions that tried to recapture 
the commercial success of West Side 
Story and The Sound of Music. The 
studio system was too ossified to 
provide much more than money, 
and the movies themselves, bloated 
versions of Broadway hits that 
didn’t mean anything anymore, just 
died on the screen and took the stu- 
dios with them. 

With the important exception of 
Cabaret, there hasn’t been a first- 
rate musical on the screen since the 
mid-fifties. That’s Entertainment! is 
the kind of nostalgia film that 
prompts people to say, “They don’t 
make them like that anymore,” but 
how could they? The trouble with 
musicals is more than just rising 
costs—it’s the virtual disappearance 
of the sensibility that created them 
in the first place. The studios locked 
themselves into lavish MGM-style 
thinking even as the popular music 
that gave the musical its roots 
moved elsewhere. The movies no 
longer have Broadway or Tin Pan 
Alley to draw on and they haven’t 
been able to do much with new 
popular music (they didn’t do much 
with jazz either—the absence of 
black performers here suggests a 
shocking waste). When Donald 


O’Connor does his wonderful 
“Make ’Em Laugh” number in 
Singin’ in the Rain, the vaude- 
ville/Broadway tradition that gives 
the piece its resonance is made to 
seem light years away. 

What remains undiminished is the 
exuberance and, well, entertainment 
of these musicals in their heyday. 
That’s Entertainment! isn’t set up to 
be a mausoleum or even much of a 
commentary on the musical form. 
Like the movies it covers, it just 
wants to give the audience a good 
time. In predictable MGM fashion, 


it ends with the ballet sequence 
from An American in Paris, but the 
emotional climax comes earlier, with 
the clip of Kelly’s “Singin’ in the 
Rain,” to some the single most trea- 
sured number in movie musicals. 
That’s Entertainment! may give us 
moments of uneasiness about feed- 
ing off the past and even a few 
wistful thoughts about the musical as 
a lost form, but when Kelly taps 
through puddles and swings around 
lamp posts they just melt away to 
some corner we reserve for caviling. 
We're too busy soaring to care. 








THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 
by Edward Weeks 


BUCKMINSTER FULLER: 
At Home in the Universe 
by Alden Hatch 

Crown, $7.95 


Buckminster Fuller is recognized 
today as being one of a kind, a vi- 
sionary, scientist, inventor, and 
teacher with a magnificent power to 
persuade. His life, as Mr. Hatch, his 
friend for sixty years, describes it, 
falls into the classic pattern of early 
defeat, persistent struggle, and ulti- 
mate triumph. The Fuller family— 
Margaret was a great-aunt—was one 
of the New England tribes in which 
fervent, intellectual pursuits did not 
preclude a practical regard for cash. 
But cash in Bucky’s youth was run- 
ning short. He entered Harvard in 
1913 wishing to conform and was 
shocked to discover that the Porcel- 
lian Club did not want him. Very 
depressed at mid-years, he went to 
New York on a binge that took him 
to the Ziegfeld Follies and to cham- 
pagne parties, in the course of 
which he blew his budget for the 
year. Harvard expelled him for “ir- 
responsible conduct” (it was to 
readmit him later but again he left 
without a degree), and in expiation 
the family found him a job in Can- 
ada assembling a textile mill, where 
he discovered that he liked mechan- 
ics and quickly acquired a reputa- 
tion for being an unconventional re- 
pairman. 

This was the first flash of his ge- 
nius and the next came in the First 
World War when he was put in 


command of the crash boats with 
the Navy flying school at Newport 
News. The pilots flew without para- 
chutes and when they “ditched,” the 
planes flipped over. Bucky devised a 
reinforced boom and grappling 
hook which could right the plane 
before the pilot drowned. His post- 
war experience with big business 
soured him and he withdrew to 
ponder a better way to serve man- 
kind and his family. In this impov- 
erished interlude his little daughter 
died, a loss that had bearing on his 
motive for the first Dymaxion house 
(1927). There followed the Dy- 
maxion car (1933), and then the in- 
credible domes, vast and small, 
which have had the greatest use and 
prestige. 

Buckminster Fuller’s fantastic 
originality has made him, among 
his dedicated admirers, a semi- 
divine figure. Mr. Hatch has sensi- 
bly restored humanity to the cult 
hero and he has done so amusingly, 
with affection, intelligence, and re- 
spect. He knows, for instance, that 
although Bucky can hold an au- 
dience entranced for ninety minutes 
as he speaks his mind, his written 
pages are dense beyond belief. 





CHAUTAUQUA: 

The Evolution of an Idea 

by Theodore Morrison 

University of Chicago Press, $10.00 


Any college or periodical that sur- 
vives for a century has able men to 
thank. Had the Chautauqua Institu- 
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COLONIAL AMERICA 


William P. Cumming 

This beautiful collection of maps— 
many published here for the first 
time—illustrates the great period 
of English mapmaking in North 
America, culminating in the brilliant 
cartography of the Revolutionary 
War years. 


Of particular importance are Earl 
Percy’s maps of the American Rev- 
olution, the maps of Sir Francis 
Bernard who was royal governor of 
Massachusetts, and the headquar- 
ters maps of Lord Jeffrey Amherst. 


The accompanying text provides 
much new information on the his- 
torical and political significance of 
the maps and on individual map- 
makers and their methods. 


The first two sections of the book 
explore the expanding knowledge of 
the Southern and Northern British 
Colonies; the third follows the chart- 
ing of the coast from simple begin- 
nings to professional accomplish- 
ment; the fourth is concerned with 
the “cartography of conflict,” maps 
relating to the French and Indian 
War, and the Revolution. A bibli- 
ographic essay provides sources of 
further information on this fascinat- 
ing subject. 


Published for the Herman Dunlap 
Smith Center for the History of 
Cartography, the Newberry Library. 
$10.95 

Illustration: Fragment from A New Map 


of the Country of Carolina, Joel Gascoyne. 
Courtesy Yale, University Library. 
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tion, with its lectures and correspon- 
dence courses, pursued only its ini- 
tial aim of improving the quality of 
teaching in Sunday schools, it would 
not be with us today. But its found- 
ers, John Heyl Vincent, the future 
Methodist bishop, and the pros- 
perous inventor Lewis Miller, were 
urged forward by the rising tide of 
enthusiasm for adult education, es- 
pecially for women. The modest 
summer school which they planted 
under canvas on the shore of Lake 
Chautauqua in August, 1874, at- 
tracted an attendance of twenty-five 
thousand for its initial fortnight. 
Vincent had the good sense to rule 
out revivalists and the flair to invite 
a former member of his congrega- 
tion, Ulysses S. Grant, to the second 
session; and when the President, es- 
corted by a large flotilla, came 
chuffing up the lake, the Institu- 
tion’s fame spread nationwide. It 
was Vincent’s ingenuity which 
created, as a visual aid, Palestine 
Park, a large-scale contour map of 
the Holy Land, of sand with plaster 
villages; it was Miller’s interest in 
science which prompted the lectures 
on physics and biology. The shift in 
emphasis from the religious to the 
secular, in music from choir-singing 
to the symphony, came gradually 
and with no lessening of dedication. 

The spirit of self-improvement, 
fundamental in the American char- 
acter, can be overserious, and it is 
the grace of Mr. Morrison’s history 
that he can equate so fairly the as- 
piration in Chautauqua with the 
amusing human behavior. In the 
opening year, when it rained the 
dining “hall” leaked and “D.D.’s, 
LL.D’s, professors, and plain people 
held up umbrellas with one hand 
and tried to cut tough steaks with 
the other.” Ida Tarbell, who as a girl 
played tag on Palestine Park, re- 
called that “one rule of our game 
was that you could not be tagged 
out if you straddled Jerusalem.” 
Tents were eventually replaced by 
cottages and guesthouses for the dif- 
ferent religious denominations as 
the attendance rose and zeal was 
multiplied under the initiative of 
William Rainey Harper and Bishop 
Vincent’s son, George, who carried 
the administration up to the First 
World War. Each is admirably char- 
acterized, and in their recruitment 
of lecturers, their encouragement of 
Home Reading Circles and of in- 
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“For anyone who really 
wants to understand 
Italy, this is the 

book’ —Ann 
Cornelisen, author 

of Torregreca 


$8.95 at all bookstores 
ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 





NOW IN PAPER! 


Marc Edmund 
Jones’ 


THE GUIDE TO 


HOROSCOPE 
INTERPRETATION 


Including 28 horoscopes 
with the basic 
points of interpretation 
for 44 more. 


= Marc Edmund Jones is known inter- 
nationally as “the dean of American 
astrologers.” Here he tells how to per- 
ceive the whole view of horoscopes 
by the use of planetary patterns. This 
is an important book for both novice 
and advanced student of astrology— 
now a new Quest paperbound for 
only $2.45. 


at bookstores 


or postpaid from Quest Books Dept. AM, 
306 West Geneva Rd., Wheaton, IL 60187. 
The Theosophical Publishing House 





struction in foreign languages and 
music, one is reminded of Samuel 
Eliot Morison’s description of Har- 
vard under President Eliot: “We 
teach everything; you can learn 
anything.” 

At the outset Miller paid the defi- 
cits, then it was clear sailing, and 
his daughter’s marriage to Thomas 
A. Edison assured the Institution of 
two more ardent supporters. The 
pinch came after the 1933 Assem- 
bly, when debts of $785,000 forced 
Chautauqua into receivership. Loy- 
alists would not let it die, and with 
final aid from John D. Rockefeller 
the slate was cleaned in two years. 
In the reorganization, the sale of 
lakeshore plots to summer residents 
brought new enterprise into the 
Foundation. 

Chautauqua today provides a 
symphony orchestra, opera, and 
summer stock, but as Morrison well 
says, the speakers attract the ten 
thousand who come and go each 
week. Six Presidents have followed 
Grant, T.R. (1905) and FDR (1936) 
pulling the greatest throngs. Over 
the years it has been the moral 
force of such as William James, 
Jane Addams, Norman Thomas, 
Karl Menninger, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Eleanor Roosevelt, Nor- 
man Cousins, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
and Ralph Bunche that has given 
Chautauqua its permanence. 





THE GRAND ACQUISITORS 
by John L. Hess 
Houghton Mifflin, $5.95 


The directors of American art 
museums have become infatuated 
with numbers: the annual tally of 
visitors who pass through their gates 
and the millions they pay for new 
acquisitions with which to attract 
the public. This costly delusion, that 
the value of a museum is to be 
measured by the head count, 
reached a climax in 1970 when New 
York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts, 
each celebrating its centennial, in- 
dulged in wheeling and dealing 
which resulted in scandals that 
shocked the art world. In Boston the 
much-touted portrait by Raphael, 
slipped illegally through customs, 
was demanded back by the Italian 
government, its return being fol- 
lowed by the resignation of the Di- 
rector; meanwhile the probing of 


the New York Times exposed the 
Metropolitan’s secret policy of 
“de-accessioning,” selling privately 
most of its magnificent coin collection 
and many paintings, a shabby perfor- 
mance grudgingly acknowledged by 
its Director, Thomas Hoving. 

John L. Hess, formerly Paris cor- 
respondent for the Times, has been 
the most persistent prober, and his 
findings form a caustic, lively de- 
nunciation of Mr. Hoving, and of 
the practices which the Metropolitan 
trustees condoned. The museum was 
running on an annual deficit of 
more than a million dollars, but this 
did not deter the lavish preparations 
for its centennial, which must be 
celebrated by a fabulous acquisition. 
To raise the purchase price for a 
Euphronios vase, money was with- 
drawn from endowment and paint- 
ings were sold from the Metropoli- 
tan’s reserve, including fifty 
canvases of the Adelaide de Groot 
collection. This latter was the cause 
of deep resentment, as Miss de 
Groot in dictating the terms of her 
bequest had requested the Metro- 
politan “not to sell any of said 
works of art,” but to give any it did 
not desire to other museums in New 
York and Connecticut. Mr. Hess 
questions if in its private dealings 
the Metropolitan received anything 
like the proper amount for its rare 
coins and its canvases; he questions 
if the cracked and restored Greek 
krater was worth the sacrifice, and 
above all whether a publicly sup- 
ported, tax-exempt institution 
should be so high-handed with its 
endowment. 





HENRY AND OTHER HEROES 
by Ezra Bowen 
Little, Brown, $6.95 


The author dedicates this book to 
his late mother, Catherine Drinker 
Bowen, “the gentlest of the fero- 
cious competitors,” a tip to the 
reader that he is writing about his 
boyhood, his heroes and reproofs, as 
he grew up under the watchful 
dominance of the Drinkers of Phila- 
delphia. It is the gay, earthy, re- 
freshing chronicle of one who could 
be awed and put down, but not for 
long. In 1933, “after eight years of a 
defiant and ill-advised marriage,” 
Mrs. Bowen, with Ezra and his 
older sister, found refuge on the 
third floor of Grandfather Drinker’s 


home in Merion. Here she began 
the writing of her biographies, and 
here the boy came under the benign 
influence of Grandfather Drinker, 
the former president of Lehigh, and 
was imbued with the distinguished 
performance of his four uncles, 
Harry, Jim, Cecil, and Phil, “whose 
bodies and brains . . . ran on high- 
octane ambition.” He saw his elders 
in a different light than that in 
which his mother wrote about them 
in her Family Portrait and he natu- 
rally strove to impress them. In the 
beginning, Ezzy’s competitiveness 
existed partly in his dream of be- 
coming a famous athlete, and partly 
in his rambunctiousness. “Smoking, 
eating, fighting and fidgeting are 
what boys do,” he writes of this 
amusing period, and he was not an 
easy companion for a woman who 
needed quiet, until he was curbed 
by his firm, austere stepfather, 
T. McKean Downs. His dream 
came true at Amherst College and 
aboard the carrier Midway (where 
he nearly lost his life), but it was 
not until he was working as an of- 
fice boy for Time, lodging in Gram- 
ercy Park at the home of his beau- 
tiful Aunt Ernesta, that he had the 
notion of standing up to the Drink- 
ers as a writer. 

He is a ferocious skier and his 
first book was The Book of Ameri- 
can Skiing; his love for mountains 
inspired The High Sierra. These cel- 
ebrated sport; now he is writing 
about the hero-worship and a zest 
for life which he inherited from his 
mother. His understanding of her is 
the heartline of his book. In his ma- 
turity he realized that she was just 
as scared of her older brothers as he 
had been, and if he said “Kitty” in a 
gruff voice, she would stop whatever 
she was doing to “look at me in the 
smallest, quietest way, because Harry 
or Jimmy or Cecil or Phil had just 
barked at her again.” 





Lire & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 

Ward Just, a contributing editor of The 
Atlantic, is the author of The Congress- 
man Who Loved Flaubert and, most re- 
cently, Stringer. 


Richard Todd is an associate editor of 
The Atlantic. 


Joseph Kanon, Edward Weeks, and 


Phoebe Adams appear regularly in 
these pages. 
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SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE: A Constitu- 
tional Myth by Raoul Berger. Har- 
vard University Press, $14.95. The 
title accurately sums up an argu- 
ment supported by 399 pages of his- 
torical evidence and scholarly analy- 
sis by the Charles Warren Senior 
Fellow in American legal history of 
the Harvard Law School. Dense 
reading, but important and by no 
means too technical for a non-law- 
yer’s comprehension. 





My Days by R. K. Narayan. Vi- 
king, $8.95. The noted Indian novel- 
ist has written a charming partial 
autobiography, concentrating on his 
early life. The tone is gentle, hu- 
morous, and affectionately nostalgic. 
The episodes reveal that young Mr. 
Narayan was, in his diffident fash- 
ion, willful to the point of intransi- 
gence. Stubbornness may well be 
the one indispensable qualification 
for a literary career. 





THE RADETZKY Marcu by Joseph 
Roth. Overlook, $8.95. There seems 
to be a Roth revival in prospect, 
and this novel, at once sympathetic 
and sardonic, about a witlessly loyal 
family in the last days of the 
Hapsburg Empire certainly justifies 
one. Translation by Eva Tucker 
based on an earlier translation by 
Geoffrey Dunlop—which leaves re- 
sponsibility somewhat adrift. 





A POET’s JOURNAL: Days of 1945- 
1951 by George Seferis. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, $7.95. While this journal 
reveals understandable despair at 
postwar Greek politics, it covers many 
other matters: literary opinions, the 
love life of the Seferis cat, vivid de- 
scriptions of places, poems sketched 
out, phrases for reworking, encounters 
with fishermen and boats, meditations 
on Cavafy, tinkering projects, memo- 
Ties, visions, and dreams. The poet’s in- 
terests were unpredictable and his sen- 
sibilities were exceptionally acute, 
which made life uncomfortable for 
him but has produced a fascinating 
document. Translated by Athan Anag- 
nostopoulos. Introduction by Walter 
Kaiser. 
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SICK AND FULL OF BURNING by 
Kelly Cherry. Viking, $8.95. Yet an- 
other novel about liberated woman’s 
woes, but this one is mischievously 
funny, although the troubles it de- 
scribes are real and even tragic. Ms. 
Cherry is a deft tightrope walker. 


THE DECAY OF THE ANGEL by 
Yukio Mishima. Knopf, $6.95. Mis- 
hima sent the manuscript of this fi- 
nal novel in The Sea of Fertility se- 
ries off to his publisher on the 
morning of his suicide, which may 
account for a certain impression of 
downhill hustle in its later pages. 
Until that point, the book has the 
narrative drive and psychological 
sharpness to be expected of this 
brilliant author. It does not, inciden- 
tally, make any sense in isolation 
from its three predecessors. 





THE LIFE AND DEATH OF YUKIO 
MISHIMA by Henry Scott-Stokes. 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $10.00. 
Mr. Scott-Stokes, an English jour- 
nalist posted to Tokyo, knew Mis- 
hima and enjoyed both his company 
and his work. Like the rest of Mis- 
hima’s circle, he viewed the author’s 
preoccupation with blood, violence, 
suicide, and military charades as a 
harmless eccentricity, about on par 
with Mishima’s regrettable taste in 
domestic architecture. The actual 
suicide—reconstructed in pathetic, 
sickening detail—shook him badly 
but led him to run down the facts 
of Mishima’s upbringing and early 
manhood, most of which proved to 
be quietly appalling. One is sur- 
prised, in the end, not that Mishima 
killed himself, but that he lasted as 
long as he did. Illustrations. 





THE SCHOOLGIRL MURDER CaSE by 
Colin Wilson. Crown, $5.95. Mr. 
Wilson has concocted a brisk puzzle, 
suitably enlivened by the bloody, 
the perverse, and the bizarre. 





Love AND EviL: From a Probation 
Officer’s Casebook by Dan Sakall 
and Alan Harrington. Little, Brown, 
$8.95. Mr. Sakall is Senior Deputy 
Adult Probation Officer for the Ari- 
zona State Superior Court, which 
means that his personal judgment 
frequently determines who goes to 
prison, on what charges, and for 
how long. It also determines what 
happens to them when they get out. 
This is an awesome responsibility 


for a conscientious man, and made 
worse by the kind of people whose 
fates Mr. Sakall is required to im- 
pose. If any common factor can be 
located in the gaggle of criminal un- 
fortunates roaming through these 
memoirs, it is a total inability to see 
beyond the present instant or to 
think of more than one item at a 
time. Mr. Sakall, who has himself 
survived a deplorable upbringing, is 
inclined to sympathize with his 
charges. He has also developed 
strong doubts about the court sys- 
tem designed to control them. The 
purpose of his book is to urge re- 
consideration of the system of jus- 
tice, and with Mr. Harrington’s 
help, he has managed it effectively. 





THE ROAD TO MANY A WONDER by 
David Wagoner. Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux, $7.95. The style is imitation 
Huck Finn and the subject is the 
adventures of a couple of teen-age 
honeymooners goldrushing Pike’s 
Peak with a wheelbarrow. Strictly a 
matter of the reader’s taste whether 
this is lode or lollypop. 








PRIMATE OpyssEyY by Geoffrey H. 
Bourne. Putnam, $9.95. Practically 
everything that anybody could pos- 
sibly want to know about apes, 
monkeys, lemurs, and shrews turns 
up somewhere in this fat book. Il- 
lustrations, bibliography, index. 





PRIZE STORIES 1974: The O. Henry 
Awards edited by William Abrahams. 
Doubleday, $6.95. A lively and varied 
collection of good short stories prov- 
ing that the form is a long way from 
moribund. 





SAKHAROV SPEAKS by Andrei D. 
Sakharov. Knopf, $5.95 and $1.65. 
As a high-ranking Soviet physicist, 
Dr. Sakharov displays enormous 
courage and a formidable capacity 
for self-sacrifice in objecting pub- 
licly to the actions and ethics of his 
government, in trying to warn the 
world against that government’s 
possible duplicity, and in appealing 
to all governments to prefer com- 
promise to thermonuclear suicide. 
Edited and with a foreword by Har- 
rison E. Salisbury. 





WALKING THE BOUNDARIES by Peter 
Davison. Atheneum, $6.95. The lat- 
est collection of poems by the direc- 
tor of the Atlantic Monthly Press. 
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ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 





LITERARY INTERESTS 





BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 





BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001. 





EDITING, REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING manu- 
scripts. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasadena, 
Ca. 91105. 





Poetry Markets—current, detailed list, $2.50. LYF- 
K, P.O. Box 1872, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201 





WRITERS: ‘‘UNSALABLE’' MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 





RESEARCH AND WRITING—academic, literary, 
and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. Con- 
fidential. Expert team! RC RESEARCH, Box 138-A, 
Dayton, Washington 99328. 





AUTHORS. If your manuscript should be shared 
with others, it deserves professional publication. 
Send your manuscript for prompt review and 
terms, or ask for our free Authors’ Guide to Publi- 
cation. Dorrance & Company ‘Book Publishers 
Since 1920” Dept AT 1617 J.F. Kennedy Boule- 
vard, Philadelphia, PA 19103. 


BOOKS 





PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 
Free Catalog. Bookseller, Box 5451, Sherman, 
Conn. 06784. 





INTERESTED IN QUALITY TEXANA? NEW PUB- 
LISHER. FREE BROCHURES. WRITE: MADRONA, 
BOX 3750, AUSTIN, TEXAS 78764. 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors: publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKS, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 


PEACEWEED PRESS POETRY CHAPBOOKS: THE 
WEED GARDEN, Lewis Turco; HOME GROWN, 
Jack Driscoll; SOUTH MOCCASIN, Gerald Costanzo 
$1.50 each. PO Box 1568, Orangeburg, SC 29115 





WE'VE BEEN EDITING TRANSCRIPTS of Univer- 
sity of California lectures since 1934. 243 courses 
in print: 15 political sciences, 29 histories, etc. For 
teachers, students, researchers, self-educators. 
Ambiguities resolved, expletives retained. $1-$5. 
Ask for free sampler and catalog: +32 Fybate, 
2440 Bancroft, Berkeley, Calif. 94704 





UNUSUAL Technical books from single source— 
Engineering-Space-Energy—Mail 25¢ for catalog M 
to High Energy Technology, Box 423, Bayside NY 
11361 





Poetry Contest—$1,300 Prizes. Send stamped self- 
addressed envelope for information: POETS OF 
AMERICA, SAUSALITO, CA 94965. 





POETS, “HANG YOURSELF!" Your favorite poem 
colorfully hand-scripted in beautiful Old English. 
Ready to frame. Just 10¢ per word. Garretson 
Graphics, Box 3032-B, York PA 17402. 


BOOKS 





BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 


-COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS: WHALE OF A 
SALE, Second Edition, Revised and Expanded. 
Savings up to 90% on over 500 different books. 
Leading titles in Political Science, World Literature, 
Philosophy, etc. Write for catalog: Dept. AM, Co- 
lumbia University Press, P.O. Box 195, Irvington, 
New York 10533 





GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


BOOKS ABOUT ARCHITECTURE, transportation 
and urban environments. If you would like to be 
on our mailing list, write, free of obligation, to 
Desk AM, The Rigley Book Company, P.O. Box 
26012, San Francisco, CA 94126. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS, 175 pp., new illustrated 
Guidebook. $2.95. Literary Sketches, Box 711, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 23185. 





25% OFF MOST NEW IN-PRINT BOOKS. Book- 
quick, B-1, Roseland, NJ 07068. 


“SISTERS OF THE MONEYMAN” poems by Mildred 
Wiackley. $10.00. P.O.B. 1553, N.Y.C. 10022. 





BOOK LISTING 785 CATALOGS (535 NEW) SELL- 
ING CRAFTS, BOOKS, FOOD, ETC. $2.75 POST- 
PAID—COMPARATIVE, BOX Al6, WAVERLY, PA. 
18471 





Shy? Timid? Introverted? Want more social activ- 
ity? Read ‘‘How To Say, ‘Hello!’ ” $3.50 CHERRY 
HILL SOCIETY, Box 1825, Erie, Pa. 16501 


PERIODICALS 





INTELLECTUALS! Hilarious, relevant satirical 
monthly at last! Send $1. for sample issue: Box 
3088, Grand Central, New York, NY. 10017 


THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY—READ CRE- 
ATIVELY, DEVELOPS—IMPROVES ABILITY— 
$20.00—8080 Springvalley Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45236. 





BLACKWOOD'S is Britains best monthly. Its ap- 
peal is to those who appreciate literature in the 
traditional style. Month by month since 1817, it 
has been delighting discerning readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. $11.50 a year; $1 for a 
sample copy. William Blackwood, 32 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication, read THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $8 a year. For trial 4 mos. 
subs., mail $2 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 





BOOKS SUPPLIED—Select Out-of-Print, Used, 
Fine, Scarce, Interesting. Send authors’ names 
and titles wanted. Kendall Gaisser, Booksellers. 
1242 Broadway, Toledo, Ohio 43609. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 


Free Prompt Quotes. Fair Prices. Bookstock, Box 
95M, Mendham, N.J. 07945. 


“TOUGHIES” ENERGETICALLY LOCATED U.S. & 
ABROAD. 16 years of expertise. Write: OUT-OF- 
STATE-BOOK-SERVICE, Box 1253x, San Clemente, 
Cal. 92672. 





NAME THE BOOK!—WE'LL GET IT! Free search 
service. Chicago Book Mart, Box 636-M, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 60411. Est. 1948. 





DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN BOOK SPECIALISTS 
helps locate OP titles in various fields. Details: 
Continental, 1261 Broadway, NYC 10001. 


BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. Free Catalogs. Coleman Book Locators, 
257-A E. Market Street, Long Beach, Calif. 90805 


BOOKPLATES 
FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 


SERVICES 








DISSERTATION RESEARCH ANALYZED, EDITED: 
MHT, BOX 273, CORAL GABLES, FLA. 33134. 


ADVERTISING, PROMOTION: Woman advertising 
executive experienced in promotion, advertising 
and marketing can aid you in promoting your 
product or business nationally. $25.00 minimum 
general information; $100 or more extensive rec- 
ommendations. Patricia Doering & Associates, 
P.O. Box 81702, San Diego, Calif. 92138 





RESEARCH AND WRITING—academic and profes- 
sional. Superb facilities in nation's capital. Rea- 
sonable rates. (202) 726-1444, Research Reports, 
6400 Georgia Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20012. 


Reports, essays, manuscripts prepared for aca- 
demic and commercial projects. Professional, per- 
sonalized work. Research Services, P.O. Box 146, 
RD #1, Wayland, N.Y. 14572 


INFORMATION, Bibliographies, Questions An- 
swered. Details Free. Fact Finder, Box 84E. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11212. 


MONEY PROBLEMS? ERASE DEBT—SAVE. BUD- 
GET SERVICE, BOX 1375, BELLEVUE, WASH. 
98009. 





Academic, literary research and writing. Send $.30 
postage for catalog. Reasonable, confidential. Edu- 
cational Research Associates, Box #4391, Ta- 
koma Park, Washington, D.C. 20012 


FOR BUSY PROFESSIONALS—fast personal service 
on printed letterheads, envelopes, memos. Social 
stationery, too. Send 50¢ (refunded first pur- 
chase) for sampler/catalogue. Jacques Company, 
Wallingford, Vermont 05773. 





RECORDS 





SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's. 52 pg. 
list 50¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 
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RECORDS 


FREE 200-PAGE CATALOG. 1,400 New Stereo 
Recordings. Renaissance, Baroque, Classical, Ro- 
mantic, Modern Music. Not sold in stores. Not 
listed in Schwann’s. Highest quality! Budget label 
prices! Available only by mail. MUSICAL HERI- 
TAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, New York, N.Y. 
10023. 


SONGWRITERS! CUSTOM DEMO RECORD SER- 
VICES, BOX 232, SHAWSVILLE, VIRGINIA 24162 





MUSIC 





KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, thumb 
pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished dulcimers 
from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Avenue AM, Denver, 
Colorado 80215. 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 


SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS are reliable, with the 
most beautiful sound, from $1195. Brochure 
$1.00 from Dept. A, 1084 Homer, Vancouver, 
Canada. 





APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
anteed. George Orthey, Box 341, Ayer, Mass. 
01432. 





ART 


UNUSUAL SILK SCREEN PRINTS. BROCHURE. 
MULDER, BOX 334, DALLAS, OREGON 97338 


Award winning Collectors Series of Airplane prints. 
Full color 9 x 12 Lithographs ready to frame. Illus- 
trated catalog 50¢. Johns-Byrne Co., 161 W. Har- 
rison, Chicago, Illinois 60605 


GOURMET FOODS 


WINE CELLAR CABINETS! Ten elegant models, 
handcrafted and precision cooled to 55°F. Send 
$1.00 for illustrated brochure to CellarTemp’, 
Dept. CA, 380 Brannan Street, San Francisco, CA 
94107. 


TEA DEVOTEES savor world’s rarest select teas. 
Grace Tea Importer, Dept. A7, 799 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10003. Free brochure. 


STAMPS 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT collecting First Day Post- 
age Stamp Covers. Circular free. Ray Brown, B. 
R., Williamsburg, VA 23185. 





U.S. COMMEMORATIVES, 300 different just $3.50. 
1000 Different Worldwide Stamps, $2.50. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed, George Mathers, Box 2123, 
Anaheim, Calif. 92804. 


Interesting Selections, U.S., Foreign Stamps, Cov- 
ers on 10 Day Approval, References Essential, 
State Preference, Earl P.L. Apfelbaum, Inc., 1420A 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102. 


The stamps of a country reflect its history and 
culture. 300 different Canada only $5.00. SAIGA, 
Box 1266, Kingston, Ontario, Canada K7L 4Y8 
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MEMO PADS 





Match your personality to one of our 50 different, 
exclusive personalized memo pad designs. FREE 
CATALOG. P.O. Box 24785-AM, Los Angeles, 
90024. 





ECOLOGY 








“ECOLOGY MINDED?” Ecology 100% recycled sta- 
tionery and waste paper products brochure. Dept. 
AM, PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351. 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





STUDY AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester 
sails September and February to exotic ports 
round the world. Accredited. Financial aid avail- 
able. Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, Orange, 
California 92666. 


COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. Em- 
phasizing community involvement, individual tal- 
ents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. Col- 
lege preparatory, Darrow School, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. 12125. 





RESPONSIVE EDUCATION—IT DOES EXIST at 
BREWSTER ACADEMY. Coed boarding school on 
Lake Winnipesaukee, grades 9-PG. Emphasis on 
development of positive attitudes and learning 
skills in the belief that participation, involvement, 
enthusiasm are basic to learning. Small student- 
active classes, close faculty/student rapport en- 
courage self-motivation, academic success in this 
small, personalized school near the White Moun- 
tains. Call 603-569-1600, write BREWSTER ACAD- 
EMY, Dept. 3, Wolfeboro, N.H. 03894. 





Experienced professional educators will recom- 
mend private schools, camps, and colleges at no 
cost. Inform us as to academic background and 
current requirements. Educational Placement Ser- 
vices, Box 1785-A, Lenox, Mass. (413) 637-0454. 


COLUMBUS INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF SPAIN. 
Two-year Liberal Arts College in Seville. American 
Faculty. Freshman-Sophomore Curriculum. Dormi- 
tory-Boarding. Summer Programs. CIC 43, Avda. 
Victoria, Sevilla, Spain. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, AIKIDO, MIME STUDIES. 
YGGDRASIL: Torupvej 31, 8771 Hundslund, DEN- 
MARK. 


Summerhillian high school for self-paced learners: 
ages 12-18. Mountain setting. Familial, boarding. 
Students choose from classes, independent study, 
apprenticeships, tutorials, outdoor work. Emphasis 
on freedom and responsibility, government in 
community meetings. Optional college prepara- 
tion. Nethers Community School. Box 41, Wood- 
ville, Virginia 22749. (703) 987-9011, 9041. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





Illinois Phi Beta Kappa, French-Spanish, seeks 
employment. J. Whitnell, 433 Banbury, Arlington 
Heights, Illinois 60005 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





BEHAVIORAL (WALDEN TWO) LIFESTYLE, in- 
volving treatment autistic, delinquent children. 
BRI, 820 Atwells, Providence, R.I. (401) 274-6360 





Jobs—relocate anywhere in U.S. 10 good leads to 
jobs in your line of work, in area you desire. 
$5.00. J. Cricket Co., Box 3, Rootstown, Ohio 
44272 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


HAWAII EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES—Hawai- 
ian companies employing thousands now hiring. 
All occupations and summer jobs. Send $2.00 for 
latest information and Company Directory to 
WINI'S LIMITED BOX 10306, HONOLULU, HAWAII 
96816. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YT, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
Transportation! Complete information .. . plus 
Directory of 200 American companies employing 
thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. International 
Opportunities, Box 29232-YG, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 46229. 


TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


New 1974 guide contains current information 
about private and governmental organizations 
seeking teachers. General and personal require- 
ments, geographic areas, addresses for appli- 
cation forms. 100-page book includes survey of 
foreign embassies. Guaranteed satisfaction. $2.50. 
Foreign Countries, Box 514-C7, Ames, lowa 
50010. 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘'‘Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas" and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730. 





YOUR RESUME—write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms: $2.75. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022. 





OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803. 





EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. Re- 
search Associates, Box 1167-P, Kailua, Hawaii 
96734. 





1,000 EUROPE JOBS WITH THE WORLD TRAVEL 
CENTER. (18 plus, experienced, inexperienced, all 
professions, seasonal and regular jobs) 609 Fifth 
Avenue, Dept. A New York City 10017. Send $1.00 
for full information on our unique services! 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man’s Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 154, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details 10¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 





WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for Free, no obligation 
Writing Aptitude Test. Analyze your writing poten- 
tial. Writers Institute, Dept. 44-07-4, 100 Mamaro- 
neck Ave., Mamaroneck, N.Y. 10543. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


25¢ Each stuffing envelopes. No postage, address- 
ing necessary. Instructions $1.50. Econ-BC, 627 
Franklin, Clearwater, Florida 33517. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
Information Free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-0, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 


REAL ESTATE 


MAINE—MOOSEHEAD LAKE area—(l) 700 plus 
acres Farm buildings, Mountain Pond, Fields, 3-12 
miles 55 MPH road frontage, surveyed, $250 per 
acre; (2) Sportsmen’s Lodge at KINEO—with ten- 
nis, golf, sailing, fishing and skiing—7 bedrooms, 
furnished, Moosehead Lake Frontage with main- 
tenance services available $140,000; (3) Approved 
fairway, lakeview and mountainside properties at 
THE MOUNT KINEO RESORT ON MOOSEHEAD 
LAKE. Contact: The Moosehead-Kineo Company, 
Rockwood, Maine, 04478 (207) 534-7721. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! “Opportunities in Canadian Land’’ includes 
complete purchase information! Send $1.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 29193-YT, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46229. 





CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 


GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ‘‘Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide" .. . plus “Land 
Opportunity Review” listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $1.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YT Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 





OCHOCO NATIONAL FOREST, 40 ACRES MOST 
BEAUTIFUL LAND IN OREGON! VALUABLE TIM- 
BER. ONLY $6950! EASY TERMS. BY OWNER, 
CAROLE MUTH, 4419 133RD AVE. S.E., BELLE- 
VUE, WN. 98006 TEL. 206-746-9381, FREE MAPS 
& PICTURES! 





New Hampshire colonial farmhouse, large barn, 
horse stalls, paddock, fields and pasture. Near 
skiing and lakes. Spacious, tastefully restored, 
magnificent view. $145,000. Contact owner: 
George Kopperl, Box 9, Canterbury, N.H. 03224. 
603-783-4308 





MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities, integrated neighbor- 
hoods. Shaker Communities, 3494 Lee Road, Sha- 
ker Heights, Ohio 44120, (216) 751-2155. 





VACATION RENTALS 





TOBAGO, W.I.—COTTAGES, ALL SIZES, LOCA- 
TIONS, RATES. COMPLETELY EQUIPPED. TO- 
BAGO COTTAGE OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
SCARBOROUGH, TOBAGO. 





St. John, V.I. Hilltop vacationhouse. Privacy, 
beaches, peaceful living. Summer rate $325 incl 
jeep. Koumans, Valleyroad, Arlington, Mass. 
02174. : 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
Tracy Rd., Chelmsford, Mass. 01824 





TRAVEL GUIDES 


EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. 4th edition Castle- 


Hotels book lists 500 castles, monasteries, pal- 
aces offering accommodations, 16 countries, 360 
illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 pages. 
$4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 634 
Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554. 





TRAVEL 





BICYCLE TOUR MAUI HAWAII—The only way to 
see this most exotic landscape. MAUI TOURS, Box 
192, Lemont, PA. 16851 


No other tour duplicates our insightful, 16-day 
visit to unspoiled traditional Polynesia. Small 
groups accompanied by anthropologist. Monthly 
departures. Box 9385, Berkeley, Calif. 94709. 





COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 
fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89640. Sergines, France. 





BRITAIN THE SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH TIME 
AROUND. Only you can choose what you want to 
see now. Castles, villages and green countryside 
that sparked your imagination the first time you 
saw it. Places you've never seen at all. A good 
way to explore every nook and cranny of England, 
Scotland and Wales is to travel by train. An $80 
21-Day BritRail Pass makes it possible. We have 
other passes too, for longer or shorter stays. Im- 
portant: You must buy them here. For details, 
please write BritRail Travel International, Dept. 
101-2351, P.O. Box S, Staten Island, New York 
10305. 





JOIN WEST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Marti- 
nique, Grenada, Guadaloupe, Saba, under white 
sail. 10 informal days of beachcombing in a trop- 
ical paradise with congenial shipmates. A great 
‘get-away’, ‘barefoot’ and casual. No rush, no 
TV. Full crew and captain. From $250. Free ad- 
venture booklet. Write Windjammer Cruises, P.O. 
Box 120, Dept. 183, Miami Beach, Fla. 33139. 





SUMMER WORKSHOPS 





SUMMER PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOPS on Maine 
coast. 12 one-week Master Classes with world re- 
nown photographers. Three week courses in basic, 
intermediate and advanced photography. School 
has 34-foot sloop. Maine Photographic Workshops, 
Rockport, Maine 04856. 





FILMS 





Super 8MM, 16MM, 8MM Silent and Sound Film 
Classics. Free Catalog. Niles, 1019-AM South 
Michigan, South Bend, Indiana 46618. 





MISCELLANY 





Free catalog of popular gift and household items. 


SUNARIZONA, Box 2238, Phoenix, Arizona 85002 


HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. A most unusual gift. George Levitt, 
2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New York 
11229. 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 25¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 





PARTICIPATE WORLDWIDE PENFRIENDSHIP 
MOVEMENT. Membership $3. ZARINA, Upper-Relli 
Street, Visakhapatnam-530001, India. 


35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 INDIVIDUALLY 
SOLD, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 25¢. 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-74, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia 90025. 
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MISCELLANY 


BLOW YOURSELF UP! 24” x 36” poster of any- 


one. Photo returned. $5.00. Pierpoint, Box 678, 
Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 





SLEEP-LEARNING KITS—endless tapes, timers, 
complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, Box 24-AM, 
Olympia, Washington. 


“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 25¢. 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339. 


PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 


Intensive and group therapy—Austin Institute, 
Inc., 1310 West 42nd, Austin, Texas 78756. Staff 
did their therapy at Janov's Primal Institute. 
$2000 for three-week intensive; subsequent 
groups are $10 each. 


ARMAGEDDON “BATTLE” NOT BIBLICAL. BRO- 
CHURE FREE. RESEARCH, BOX 42, SUNCITY, 
CALIFORNIA 92381. 


HUMANISM: Position of Bertrand Russell, Thomas 
Szasz, Julian Huxley. A vital philosophy for free 
thinkers who really care about people. Free infor- 
mation and copy of Humanist Manifest Il. Ameri- 
can Humanist Association, Dept. AM, Box 7692, 
San Francisco, CA 94120. 


BOOKLET: “How to Operate Resale Shop" Send 
$1.00. Hobbyhouse, 3639 Ridgemont, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan 49508 


PRIMAL PROCESS. Reasonable fees, three-week 
Intensive. Berkeley Center, 1925 Walnut, Berkeley, 
Cal. (415) 548-3543 





YOUR VITAL MEDICAL RECORDS now carried 
right on you! In an emergency your drug allergy, 
diabetes, blood type, heart condition, contact 
lenses, etc. ordinarily might go unnoticed or take 
too long to discover, but ‘‘red-alert’’ wallet card 
contains needed information photo-reduced, easily 
read. Plastic-laminated, durable. Only $4.00 and it 
could save your life. Free literature. Medi-Facts, 
1820 Hamer Drive, Placentia, California 92670 


Borrow money from any bank with no repayment 
obligations. Details from The M.D. Armstrong 
Society, P.O. Box 17086 Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 





AUSTRALIA. Authentic information is freely avail- 
able WITHOUT CHARGE from the Australian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. and the Australian Con- 
sulates-General in New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Chicago. 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 





WATERGATE HEARINGS, Transcriptions of Con- 
gressional Public Hearings televised May through 
September 1973. Complete Watergate Investiga- 
tion in 9 Volumes. Clothbound: $69.75 ($7.75 
ea.), Paperbound: $45.00 ($5.00 ea.). Postpaid. 
Enclose payment, BankAmericard or Master- 
charge. Leslie Press, 111 Leslie, Dallas, Texas 
75207. 





SNORING PROBLEM? Free information explaining 
worlds first and only guaranteed cure. Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412. 





MAKE YOUR WILL. Why delay? Receive 4 Will 
Forms, Attorney's 64-page Book. Included—Assets 
Record, Executor’s Duties, Valuable Papers Folder. 
Complete KIT, $2.00 (Two for $3.50). Add 25¢ 
postage. Hanley's, Dept. A-249, Box 554, Farm- 
ington, Michigan 48024. 
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SINCERELY interested in marriage? Let us help & SS 
you find your mate. Social Introduction Service, SS 
Box 1547, Eugene, Oregon 97401. À 


my Tours of New England 


Sleepy Yankee villages .. . rugged shorelines. . . 


PERSONALIZED SOCIAL STATIONERY—Selection fabled seaports . . . colonial mansions of our early 
Sampler 50¢ (Refunded First Order) Abbey's, Box x : 
497A, Pinedale, Calif. 93650. merchant princes . . . 








LONELY??? Find your lifemate. Nationwide date- 
matching. Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York 
City 10019. 


(Saggy eee on 








Come to where the adventure of America began... 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the mature, cultured Come home with-us to New England. 


marriage-oriented acquainted. Box AE, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 19081. 





c Antiquities Tour 


LEARN PROFESSIONAL ASTROLOGY AT HOME. 








> Write World Astrological Services, Inc., Box 471, á; ee = iv ; : . 
É Murray, Ky. 42071. : Gives you a glimpse into the sights and 
i eae sounds of the past, as well as the present, 

= HAND CARVED SPANISH COLONIAL FURNITURE 7 New England lifestyle. 
& DECORATIVE ITEMS for the home. All hand 3 pore) E ler 
crafted in MEXICO. Includes pottery, copperware, a 
trays, etc. For 45 page illustrated catalog send eh See a Seacoast Tour 
$1.00 to GUADALAJARA HOUSE, 2001 Garfield, 
Berroe: 76x45; 79040; You'll be putting in at some of America’s 

<6 39 

NEED COUNSELING BUT NOT PSYCHIATRY? Free | er most famous “ports of call” from sandy 
booklet explains how CONFIDE speeds help via . ig : beach to rock-bound headland. 


cassette, letter, telephone. No taboos, no plati- 
tudes. Exceptionally effective. CONFIDE—Personal 
Counseling Services Inc., Box 56-AMB, Tappan, 
NY 10983. Dial 914-359-8860 anytime. 


See your nearest travel agent or contact 


Thomas Cook 











LATE LISTINGS ‘ 156 Federal Street 
; Boston, Mass. 02116 
MISCELLANY 1—617—267-5000 





ENERGY CONSERVATION: MOTORISTS, STOP 
FUEL WASTE, FACTS $1.00. EFFECTIVE RESULTS. 
MART ART, 8940 EAST VALLEY BLVD., ROSE- 
MEAD, CALIF. 91770. 





size, SUFFIELD HERE’S MY CLASSIFIED AD: 
NEED YOUR PRODUCTS and services for direc- STA WRITER-READER Heading 


tory. Details, free. Fact Finder, Box 84E, Brooklyn, Tip 
NY. 11212 Deadline 10-31-74. Fon CONFERENCE Copy 
Suffield, Conn. June 23-June 30 


Poetry: William Packard and James Weil; 
Non-fiction Milton Lomask; Fiction Henry 








CLOCKS: Save $5.00 on adorable Hummel clock. 
Boy and girl with umbrella only $8.95 postpaid. 








The: Croker Company, P.O. Box 293, Palos Van Dyke and F. D. Reeve; Writing for Film 
Heights, Illinois 60463. Janet Sternburg; Juvenile Writing Leigh 

Dean; Special lecturers Filmmaker Robert 
WRITE FOR FUN AND PROFIT! Hundreds have Elfstrom, novelist Irene Kampen; poet Wil- 


learned with THE WRITER’S WORKSHOP. Free bro- liam Jay Smith and publisher Robert Wohl- 
chure about Learn-by-Listening tapes: Box 1716, forth. Daily seminars and evening lectures 


by staff and special lecturers. Manuscript 
EEEE a koh: ie e consultation with staff members. Write for 


brochure. Jeanne B. Krochalis, Director, Suf- 
field Academy, Suffield, Conn. 06078 


I enclose $_________ for 


CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES Name 


F. D. BROWNE 
t Ep UNICEF YEAR-ROUND CARDS 
Certified Writing Analyst Colorful international collection of notes, post- 
cards, “minis” and multi-lingual Mix-and-Match 
P.O. Box 327 messages. Free catalogue. Dept. AM, UNICEF 
r Cards, Box 5050, Grand Central Station, New York 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 City 10017. 





Address 


City: = > State 


RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word 

minimum 
Per word 6 times in one contract year .. 
Per word 12 times in one contract year .. 80¢ 
Copy should be received by the 15th of second 
month prior to issue. Payment for initial in- 
sertion must accompany copy. Adjustments on 
word count will be made if necessary. 








THE MANIFESTOES OF MODULARISM RELAXED ISLAND TROPADISE— 


> gs 






be ve For two or more insertions, payment must be 
we received by the 1st of month prior to date of 
EF, each issue. 

A A s Post Office Box Number count as two words. 
pie i Pres No charge for Zip Code. We do not accept 


p* r . 
The Extremists are dead or dying, the Beats 
- į grow eld and redundant. Black Mountain is 
i ‘no more, New York is no longer the only 
$ v cH of haute culture. 
limited edition available at $1.00 ea. for 
postage and handling from the: 
WOODEN NEEDLE PRESS 
355 Marlborough Street 
Boston, Mass. 02115 


Atlantic box numbers at this time. 
Please write for additional information and 


rates for Classified Display advertising. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 
-8 Arlington Street 
‘Boston, Mass. 02116 






Motel rooms, efficiencies, endless beach, 
pool. Write Rod and Ruth Happel, Caribe” 
Adventure Inn, Box 158T, Sanibel Islar Í 
Fla. 33957. Fi 
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The Dodge Colt. 


For a little car, it's a lot of car. 





2-Door Coupe § 


4-Door Custom Wagon . 
(also available in 
standard model) 


Colt GT 


Sure, all Dodge Colts are economical a few other things listed below. 

to drive. Our 4-cylinder engine sees to that. The'74 Dodge Colt. As you can see, 
In fact, in a mileage test conducted for a little car, it is a lot of car. 

and sanctioned by the United States Auto Here’re just a few of the features 


Club (USAC) in January, Colt got sub- standard on Dodge Colts. 
stantially better mileage than either Vega e Thrifty four-cylinder engine. 
or Mustang Il. e Front disc brakes. 

If that’s all there were to Colt, it e Four-speed transmission. 
would seem like plenty. But Colt gives e Adjustable steering column. 
you much more. e Flow-through ventilation. 

For example, Dodge Colts have e Reclining bucket seats 
standard features such as front on (except coupe). 
disc brakes, four-on-the-floor, and Dodge e Hidden radio antenna 
an adjustable steering column. Plus (except wagons). S 

; ZN 
: Dodge Trucks CHRYSLER 


MOTORS CORPORATION 


Drya collins tonight. 
Dry Gilbeys. 


DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 86 PROOF, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS: W. & A. GILBEY, LTO., DISTR? BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUC 


















A perfect day to The answer to getting You’ve got a car that City streets aren't that 
Sun. relax amidst Mon a in and out of traffic Tues. handles beautifully in Wed. bad if you’ve got the 
luxurious surroundings like is to have the same type of steer- the rain. That’s because it has front- same type of independent front 
the Mercedes-Benz 280’s. ing system as the racing Ferrari. wheel drive like a Cadillac Eldorado. suspension as the Aston Martin. 








Th A long business trip Fi = Getting ready for a nice S t The whole family is enjoying the ride. 

u rs. ahead. Thank good- ri. weekend. And all the luggage at. That’s because there’s just about the 
ness the car gets 24 mpg*. That’s fits nicely into a trunk as big as the same headroom and legroom as the Rolls-Royce 
virtually the same as a VW. Lincoln Continental Mark IV’s. Silver Shadow. 


Drive a different car 
each day of the week. 


The Audi 100LS 


Its a lot of cars for the money. 
It's a lot of miles to the gallon. 


*Mileage based on German Industry Standards. 





Why the president of Diners Club 
wants to buy a million used 
American Express cards. 


If you have an American Express card and don’t have a 
Diners Club card, you may be missing more than you realize. 

Because, around the world, Diners Club is honored at 
75,000* more places than American Express. (Carte 
Blanche is a distant third.) 

What can that mean to you? 

We have a way to let you see for yourself—without 
paying for another card. 


How it works. 


First, if you qualify—and frankly, our credit requirements are 
somewhat stricter—we’ll send you your Diners Club card 
at our usual charge. ($15, the same as American Express.) 

But we'll also send you something else: a refund for 
the period of your American Express card that remains in 
effect. (For example, if six months remain before its 
expiration date, we'll send you a check for $7.50.) 

You'll still keep your American Express card, of course. 
Only now you'll have a Diners Club card too. 

And for quite a while, you'll have the use of both and 
be paying only for one. 

What the Diners Club card will add. 


In Europe, Diners Club is honored at 30% more places 
than American Express. Important places, too. 


rE TTT To assure yourself of the $15 rate, application must be received on this form by September 15, 1974 EEE EE iy SE EE 


e 
My American Express Cardno.is[___] Itexpires 


For example, Guide Michelin, the world’s most 
renowned restaurant guide, bestows its highest rating— 
three stars—on just 16 restaurants in all of France. Of these, 
11 honor Diners Club (8 of them exclusively) while only 
3 honor American Express (none exclusively). 

In Asia, Africa and Latin America, you'll find Diners 
at three times as many places. 


The first executive card. 


Needless to say, Diners Club is honored throughout the U.S. 
—where we originated the executive credit card. 

Of course, you can make do with your American 
Express card alone. But not having Diners Club means 
having no credit at all at 75,000 places. It could mean 
passing up some very nice restaurants, shops and places to 
stay—unless you’re prepared to pay cash. 

Why not let us pay for the unexpired portion of your 
American Express card while you try ours too? Just fill out 
the application below. 


*Figures based on direct comparison of latest published 
Diners Club and American Express directories. 


(0) DINERS CLUB 


Executive service is our business 


% 





‘DINERS CLUB 
10 Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 10019 
[PLEASE PRINT ANSWERS TO ALL QUESTIONS] 


. o Personal Account—mail bill to residence 





20-19-993 
FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 


[C] Personal Account—mail bill to office 


o Company Account—mail bill to office 


2 OMr. O Miss First Name Middle Last Date of Birth Spouse (first name) 
O Mrs. O Ms. Month Day Year 
Home Street City State ZIP Code 
Address 
Years at Own Home [] Telephone (include area code) Number of , — Social Security 
Present Address Rent O Dependent Children Number 
Previous Street City State ZIP Code Years 
Home Address there 
3. Firm Name or Employer Nature of Business Position 4 Name of Bank and Branch City & State Acct. Number 
Address Street Cit State ZIP Code 
4 Type of Account: [J Checking [J Savings [J Loan 
Telephone (include area code) Annual Earnings NOTE: If annual earnings are Name of Bank and Branch City & State Acct. Number 
E less than $10,000 indicate 
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THIS IS BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA) 
More than just another country, | 

it’s another world. 
See it this Fall. 







— a. Mt, Assiniboine in the Kootenays.— — 
b. Children near Pavillion Lake, British Columbia. 
c. Canada’s major West Coast city, Vancouver. 
d. A sidewalk cafe in Vancouver's Gastown. 


For more information contact British Columbia House, 
585-3303 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, California 09910; i 
British Columbia House, Room 400, 100 Bush Street, 
San Francisco, California 94105; or write The British 
Columbia Department of Travel industry, 1019 Wharf 
Street, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada V8W 222. 
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E hat this country needs is not a good five- 
z cent Polaris submarine but a widespread 
E contagion of the qualities attributed to 
ci Rafael Sabatini’s Scaramouche. He was “born with 
ee the gift of laughter and the sense that the world 
be was mad.” How else to countenance some of the 


events of this season? 

Item: When a king, president, or lesser potentate 
travels to the pad of another king or potentate, he 
carries with him lavish gifts for his host. The cus- 
tom began long before the Wise Men carried 
frankincense, gold, and myrrh into Bethlehem, and 
it has persisted into our time without much 
change. A passel of Persian carpets from the Shah 
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s of Iran to the President of the United States. A 
Be bullet-proof Cadillac from the President of the 
Be United States to the dictator of the Dominican Re- 
E public. The Shalimar diamond from the Caliph of 
Be Baghdad to the Queen of England. A string of 


Arabian steeds from the Aga Khan to the Presi- 
dent of Yugoslavia—things like that, lavish, pre- 
cious, palpable objects, usually chosen to celebrate 
the resources and the culture of the country 
whence came the visiting dignitary. So what does 
the President of the United States carry with him 
on his triumphal visit to the Middle East? Nuclear- 
energy plants, of course. Some for Egypt, perhaps 
some for Israel. “Appropriate safeguards” are to be 
included in the gift box, but if the renowned scien- 
5 tist Edward Teller is to be believed—and he has 
? not been disputed on this point—there are at least 
100,000 persons in the world who have the knowl- 
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edge and need only some tools and raw materials 
to put together an arsenal of atomic weapons. If 
one were prone to overstatement, one might sug- 
gest that a nuclear-energy plant could be the dead- 
liest bit of gift-giving since Herod’s gift to Salome. 
But one is not, is one? 

Item: India, that imperiled site of history’s 
largest experiment in democracy, explodes its own 
nuclear bomb. It seems redundant when you con- 
sider that the country already owns the world’s 
most explosive weapon, a population growth so un- 
curbed as to be suicidal. Meanwhile, the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, known as UNICEF, an- 
nounces that in India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, the 
South Sahara, and other impoverished parts of the 
world, 400 million to 500 million children will die 
this year or be forever crippled as a result of mal- 
nutrition. 

Item: In Rome, before a hastily assembled press 
conference, Saint Sebastian announces that he will 
resign his commission if people don’t stop shooting 
arrows into him. He certainly has a point, several 
in fact. Near exhaustion and, if the pictures can be 
believed, somewhat emaciated after his strenuous 
one-man feat of ending the latest plague, he had 
every reason to expect a different reception on his 
return. But he should know that such is the fate of 
martyrs. Almost as tough as being Secretary of 
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QUALITY PAPERBACK BOOK SERVICE 


The easy, economical way to buy the best paperback books in print. 


Prices shown are publishers’ list prices 


108. GOOD CHEAP FOOD by MIRIAM 
UNGERER. $3.95 
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(2 Vols. Boxed) $5.95 
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Pub prices total $6.55 

140. CALDER’S CIRCUS. Edited by 
JEAN LIPMAN with NANCY FOOTE 
Circus figures photographed by 
MARVIN SCHWARTZ. $5.95 

131. U.S.A. by JOHN DOS PASSOS 
Drawings by REGINALD MARSH 
$6.50 

125. THE WHITE HOUSE TRANSCRIPTS 
Introduction by R. W. APPLE, JR., 
of The New York Times. $2.50 


109. GRAVITY'S RAINBOW by THOMAS 
PYNCHON. $4.95 


134. THE FAITH OF GRAFFITI 
Documented by MERVYN 
KURLANSKY and JON NAAR. Text 
by NORMAN MAILER. Photos. $7.95 
124. FREE TO BE . . . YOU AND ME 
Introduced by MARLO THOMAS, 
GLORIA STEINEM & LETTY COTTIN 
POGREBIN. Illus. $4.95 
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AND HOW TO GROW THEM by Jack 
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Analysis with Gestalt Experiments by 
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123. CATCH-22 by JOSEPH HELLER 

A Critical Edition edited by 
ROBERT M. SCOTTO. $3.95 
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Edited by MARTIN L. WOLF. $4.95 
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by JAMES JOYCE. Pub prices 

total $5.90 
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FITZGERALD. Pub prices total $4.10 
102. THE CATALOGUE OF CATALOGUES 
The Complete Guide to World-Wide 
Shopping by Mail by MARIA ELENA 
DE LA IGLESIA. Photos. $4.95 
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#133. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE by EDWARD GIBBON 
Abridgment by D. M. LOW 

(3 Vols. Boxed) $4.95 

116. WISCONSIN DEATH TRIP by 
MICHAEL LESY. Photos. $5.95 
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FRANCE 


A few days before the second 
round of voting in the French presi- 
dential elections, Jean Monnet sat 
talking quietly, with the May sun- 
light streaming through the windows 
of the Paris apartment-office at the 
end of the Avenue Foch where he 
has dispensed so much wisdom, in- 
fluence, and history in the last quar- 
ter of a century. 

It has been a disastrous spring for 
Monnet’s Europe. Edward Heath 
departed from Number 10 Downing 
Street on March 4. Georges Pom- 


$ pidou died in Paris on April 2. 


Willy Brandt quit over the Bonn 
spy scandal on May 7. All were 
men with whom Monnet had been 
on terms of close friendship, in- 
timacy, and influence for years. But 
in barely two months, all three sud- 
denly disappeared from the seats of 
power. Economic crisis is ham- 
mering every government in Eu- 
rope, and everything that Monnet 
has worked for has seemed to be 
coming apart at the seams. At the 
age of eighty-four, he pondered the 
past and the future, carefully and 
precisely forming his thoughts and 
phrases, alert and contemplative as 
always. 

The problem, he said, was not 
that what had been done was un- 
sound or that past policies were 
turning out to be wrong. The prob- 
lem was that a generation of lead- 
ership was fading rapidly, and a 
new generation which is taking its 
place has yet to discover its own 
goals and give the future its own 
commitment of ideology and in- 
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spiration. He felt that quite prob- 
ably the goals of the new leadership 
will in fact turn out to be basically 
the same for Europe as the goals 
which he had sought in the past, 
but nevertheless they have to be re- 
discovered, restated, and reinspired 
by new men. The biggest failure of 
European policy, Monnet went on, 
had been the failure to bring the 
peoples of Europe closer together, 
and this, he thought, would become 
the new goal and the new ideology 
of the future. Uniting economies 
and coordinating political aims and 
policies were not enough. It was 
people who mattered, and people 
must be brought together if Europe 
was to unite. 

He felt certain that Valéry Gis- 
card d’Estaing ought to be elected 
President of France. He spoke 
kindly of the Socialist candidate, 
François Mitterrand, as an honor- 
able and capable man, for whom he 
had respect. But he said that Mitter- 
rand would be too tied to his Com- 
munist supporters to be able to pur- 
sue policies which both France and 
Europe need. The Communists, af- 
ter all, are certainly not working for 
the unity of Western Europe. Gis- 
card d’Estaing, on the other hand, 
he found not only more in- 
tellectually qualified for the presi- 
dency but, above all, a new leader 
unencumbered by ideological com- 
mitments either on the left or to the 
Gaullists on his right. 

“If Giscard is elected, then I be- 
lieve that this process of dis- 
integration which we have seen go- 
ing on in Europe these last months 
can be stopped. But if he is not 
elected, then it will continue, and I 
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cannot forecast what might happen 
to Europe then,” Monnet said. 

The outcome of the election was 
painfully close. Giscard was elected 
third President of the Fifth Repub- 
lic and twentieth President of 
France by a margin of only 470,000 
votes out of well over 26 million 
ballots cast. A shift of a mere 
235,000 votes, less than one tenth of 
one percent of the total, would have 
completely altered the outcome and 
the outlook for France and Europe. 


Vote for change 


It was, of course, an over- 
whelming vote for change—begin- 
ning with the first round of ballot- 
ing on May 5, which abruptly 
knocked out Jacques Chaban- 
Delmas and ended sixteen years of 
Gaullist domination of French poli- 
tics. In part this was due to Cha- 
ban-Delmas’s lackluster perform- 
ance as a campaigner, and in part 
to a political squabble over succes- 
sion which broke out in Gaullist 
ranks even before Pompidou was in 
his grave. But above all it was the 
groundswell for change which re- 
duced Chaban-Delmas’s vote to a 
lowly 14.8 percent on the first 
round, approximately what the 
small and ineffectual Centrist coali- 
tion had managed to poll against 
the great Charles de Gaulle himself 
in the 1966 presidential elections. 
For all the Gaullists’ squabbling 
over Chaban-Delmas’s candidacy, it 
is doubtful that the party could 
have produced anyone else who 
could have done better. But Cha- 
ban-Delmas certainly did not en- 
hance his promises of creating a 


“new society” in France by relying 
on the support of Michel Debré and 
other Gaullists of the right, and 
then trotting out that fading Prome- 
thean, André Malraux, to deliver a 
television address which even the 
French found embarrassingly in- 
comprehensible. Malraux somehow 
wandered off in the middle of his 
appeal to a discussion of the prob- 
lems of audio-visual education, not 
exactly a cause to stir the emotions 
of the electorate. 

When the votes were in after the 
first round, Giscard with 33 percent 
appeared to be well placed for an 
easy runoff victory. Mitterrand as 
expected was in the lead, but with 
43.7 percent he had not done as 
well as the public-opinion polls had 
forecast, and he had not hit the tar- 
get figure of 45 percent, which was 
regarded as the minimum he 
needed to carry him on up to a sec- 
ond-round victory. What followed 
was a hard-fought personal cam- 
paign by both men up and down 
France. 


“Communist connection” 


Mitterrand, a veteran of thirty 
years of leftist politics, but some- 
thing of a political chameleon even 
by French standards, was certainly 
the more experienced politician of 
the two, a better speaker and a bet- 
ter crowd-raiser. But he had the 
support, and the burden, of the 
Communists. Obviously he would 
not have done as well at the polls 
without the Communists, but it is 
just as certain that because of the 
Communists he did not win. In fact, 
at the end of the first round of vot- 
ing, an unexpected political twist 
created doubt as to how victory- 
minded the Communists really were 
on Mitterrand’s behalf. 

On the Monday after Giscard 
had knocked Chaban-Delmas out of 
the race, the Ministry of Finance, 
where Giscard was still Minister af- 
ter five years in the Pompidou gov- 
ernment, received a telephone call 
from the Soviet Embassy requesting 


an appointment for Ambassador | 


Stepan Tchervonenko, ostensibly to 
discuss Franco-Soviet economic rela- 
tions and trade matters. The next 
day he talked with Giscard for forty 
minutes. Obviously Tchervonenko 
was acting on instructions from 





Moscow; a Soviet Ambassador 
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It’s packed with everything you need to take big, 
sharp pictures. 

A superb 4-element f/2.7 Ektar lens, for example. 
Automatic exposure control, and automatic “low-light” 
and “used bulb” signals in the viewfinder. Even a 
precision-coupled rangefinder to take the guesswork out 
of focusing. 

The name of this peerless Pocket? The Kodak pocket 
Instamatic 60 camera. Less than $138. A black-chrome 


version is available in a special deluxe outfit for 
less than $156. See them at your photo dealer’s. oan 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


Kodak pocket Instamatic’60 camera. 











FRANCE 


would be out of his mind to request 
such a meeting at such a time on 
his own initiative. But the surprised 
French Communist Party immedi- 
ately issued a statement which in ef- 
fect accused the Soviets of inter- 
fering in French internal politics. 
The Ambassador’s initiative, the 
Communist Party said, “is all the 
more regrettable in that it has 
created a pretext for political specu- 
lation which represents this as being 
a display of preference for the right- 
wing candidate.” And it certainly 
was. 

Nevertheless, when the public- 
opinion polls narrowed in the sec- 
ond round and even showed Mitter- 
rand taking the lead over Giscard, 
the Communist Party made another 
move which hurt the prospects for a 
leftist Popular Front victory. The 
Party secretary-general, Georges 
Marchais, blandly declared that the 
Communists would claim at least six 
or seven Cabinet seats if Mitterrand 
won. The Socialist leader, through- 
out his campaign, had sought to 
minimize his “Communist con- 
nection,” acknowledging it in as 
limited a fashion as he could man- 
age and endeavoring to leave the 
impression always that it was a mat- 
ter which he could handle perfectly 
well. When he was asked about the 
Communist claim for Cabinet seats, 
Mitterrand ducked awkwardly, 
which led Marchais to repeat his 
demand almost on the eve of the 
election. The Communists would 
not insist on any of the major Cabi- 
net posts, such as foreign affairs or 
defense or interior, Marchais said 
grandly, but they were supplying at 
least one third of Mitterrand’s votes 
and they wanted one third of the 
Cabinet seats. Given the narrowness 
of the election outcome, it is reason- 
able to suppose that if the Commu- 
nists had stayed mute on the subject 
of power-sharing, Mitterrand might 
have squeezed through. 

But the fact remains that 49.2 
percent of the French voters were 
indeed ready to contemplate having 
Communists in the government. 
This was not only a reflection of the 
collective French demand for 
change after sixteen years of Gaul- 
list domination. It is also a reflec- 
tion of the rising political respect- 
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ability of the Communists all over 
Western Europe in the new atmo- 
sphere of détente which De Gaulle 
was the first to promote and which 
President Nixon and Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger and the de- 
parted Chancellor Willy Brandt 
have all assiduously pursued. Gis- 
card campaigned on a slogan of 
“change without risk,” but when the 
vote was counted, it turned out that 
just about half of France was pre- 
pared to take very great risks to see 
things changed. 


Short shrift 


The Kennedy model remains a 
fascination for politicians all over 
the democratic world, and Giscard 
d’Estaing was an early emulator. He 
was able to capitalize on and 
project a lot of the built-in at- 
tributes of a Kennedy image—the 
intellect, the wealth, the healthy, at- 
tractive, smiling family, the taste for 
good living, a little bit of music, a 
little bit of sport, lithe youthfulness, 
some sex appeal, and the touch of 
arrogance. Even the closeness of the 
winning margin, like Kennedy’s in 
1960, became part of the picture 
when Giscard declared on election 
night: “One could have imagined a 
larger margin, but what counts in a 
presidential election is decision and 
responsibility. You have taken the 
decision. I will exercise the responsi- 
bility.” 

It was the greatest turnout in 
French election history—88 percent 
of the voters. Giscard wisely and 
candidly told the French that he 
recognized that the opposition vote 
reinforced the demand for change; 
with the formation of his new gov- 
ernment, he wasted no time in get- 
ting down to real changes as well as 
the image of change. He gave short 
shrift to the defeated Gaullists. It 
would have been fatuous to promise 
change and then simply shuffle the 
old Gaullist faces around the Cabi- 
net table. He has cut their number 
in the Cabinet to only five out of 
sixteen posts, and more important, 
the five he has chosen have no po- 
litical weight or influence what- 
soever in the Gaullist Party, with 
the possible exception of the Prime 
Minister, forty-one-year-old Jacques 
Chirac. But Chirac was at the center 
of opposition to Chaban-Delmas 
among the Gaullists, and his rela- 


tions with the party’s old guard are 
cool to say the least. Still, the 
Gaullists do hold 181 seats in the 
National Assembly, and the ultra- 
Gaullists, nursing wounded pride 
and loss of power, could be pretty 
troublesome for Giscard. 

Giscard has reinforced his parlia- 
mentary strength by including in 
the Cabinet Centrist leader Jean Le- 
canuet (his party is a remnant of 
the Christian Democrats). This 
should ensure Giscard of another 
thirty or so Assembly votes in the 
event of future difficulties with the 
Gaullist right. But the government 
is predominantly a Cabinet of tech- 
nocrats. Apart from Chirac and Gis- 
card’s own faithful deputy in the In- 
dependent Republican Party 
leadership, Michel Poniatowski, who 
is now Minister of the Interior, 
there is not a single Cabinet minis- 
ter of any political importance. 
Eight of the new ministers have 
graduated either from the Ecole Na- 
tional d’Administration (ENA) or the 
prestigious Ecole Polytechnique. For- 
eign Minister Jean Sauvagnargues is 
a fifty-nine-year-old career ambassa- 
dor who was abruptly plucked out of 
the French Embassy in Bonn. It is not 
a very colorful Cabinet nor much of a 
political Cabinet, but it is certainly a 
Cabinet of highly trained men. Gis- 
card fully intends to supply the color 
and the political impact himself. 

In fact, given the extreme com- 
plexity of problems which govern- 
ments everywhere will be called 
upon to resolve in the months and 
years ahead, there is a great deal to 
be said for installing strong tech- 
nocratic administration at the top. 
For France, the impact of the en- 
ergy crisis is especially acute, and 
French inflation is galloping at an 
astronomical rate, 18 percent per 
annum, the highest in the Common 
Market. Along with this, there are 
the intricacies of working out com- 
mon economic and political policies 
with the rest of Europe, and all of 
this requires a very high degree of 
expertise to arrive at sound national 
policies and decisions. The French, 
moreover, put more emphasis on 
the schooling, training, and selection 
of an elite corps of civil service ad- 
ministrators and financial experts 
than any other country in the world. 
Giscard himself is a product of the 
system—a graduate of ENA like 
many of his ministers and an in- 


specteur des finances, one of that su- 
perior corps of monetary and fiscal 
experts who run the French treasury 
and much else in France. The real 
question now is whether he will 
show the vital political qualities of 
dynamic leadership and imagination 
to infuse his technocratic adminis- 
tration with both life and popular 
success. 


“Independence” 


The De Gaulle era is now truly 
over. It always had a kind of “son 
et lumière” quality about it, even 
when the production was at its 
height. What are the realities which 
are left for France? The General 
himself always said that he would 
never have a successor, evidently in- 
tending or expecting that his era 
would stand out in French history 
with chaos on one side and medi- 
ocrity on the other. Still, the Fifth 
Republic has already lasted four 
years longer than the Fourth Re- 
public did, and strong, stable gov- 
ernment is a major Gaullist heri- 
tage. True, the constitution—written 
to the specifications of the powerful, 
autocratic De Gaulle—might not 
have stood the strain of a Popular 
Front government, but that has not 
happened—at least not yet. 

In addition, French politicians of 
all shades—Giscard d’Estaing and 
François Mitterrand included—rally 
and salute that magic Gaullist word 
“independence.” It is a simple fact 
of political life in France that Gen- 
eral de Gaulle succeeded in reac- 
tivating the force and idealism of 
independence to a point where 
mundane acts of common-sense co- 
operation can instantly be elevated 
into matters of high principle. To 
cooperate with another government 
can be interpreted as a sacrifice of 
independence. Hence, France exam- 
ines every invitation or overture 
from any direction in this funda- 
mental light. Its active and intelli- 
gent civil service is geared to fight 
and frustrate or to accommodate, 
depending on how the President of 
France determines French interests 
and independence. It will be no dif- 
ferent under Giscard d’Estaing. 

He knows the principle and the 
technique well. He was Finance 
Minister from 1962 to 1965 when 
De Gaulle was railing constantly 
(and with much to be said for his 
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attitude) against the profligate 
American balance-of-payments defi- 
cit and against American take-over 
bids for European industry. But in 
his last five years as Finance Minis- 
ter under Pompidou, he got on ex- 
tremely well with former U. S. 
Treasury Secretary George Shultz. 
Giscard knows that it is perfectly 
possible for France to have an inde- 
pendent policy—a Gaullist policy if 
it needs the label—but still accom- 
modate itself to the views and inter- 
ests of others. Giscard, according to 
a close associate who has known 
and worked with him for years, is 
genuinely anxious and determined 
to place Franco-American relations 
on a more equitable, even-handed, 
cooperative basis. But, his associate 
added emphatically, affairs between 
France and the United States will 
not go well if Washington now 
presses Giscard to reverse the 
Gaullist past or work in opposition 
to the Gaullist bloc. 

The French have always preferred 
to cooperate in the corridors and 
the back rooms and in the secret 
exchanges of diplomatic cables 
rather than in public. They are 
wary of signing declarations and an- 
nouncing their commitments. They 
like their cooperation to be ad hoc. 
They do not like to be tied to orga- 
nizations or agreements which might 
work some future hindrance on 
their independence of action. De 
Gaulle hardened this approach, but 
it is a fundamental French tradition 
going back to Richelieu. 

This is a national diplomatic style 
which is almost completely at odds 
with Henry Kissinger’s approach to 
foreign policy and politics. Kissinger 
likes dynamic words and declara- 
tions along with structures in which 
everybody has a well-defined place 
in a well-organized order; hence 
Kissinger’s clashes with French For- 
eign Minister Michel Jobert over 
the new Atlantic Charter idea and 
the ill-starred Washington energy 
conference. Giscard d’Estaing’s new 
Foreign Minister has none of Jo- 
bert’s ready waspish wit, but he will 
be no less tough in resisting involve- 
ments or commitments which Gis- 
card judges to be counter to French 
interests and independence. 

The simple hope at the Quai 
d’Orsay is that Washington in the 
person of Kissinger will now opt for 
a period of quiet in relations with 
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Europe in general, and not thrust 
out ideas or challenges which 
France will feel bound to resist. In 
any case, there are infinitely more 
pressing problems within Europe it- 
self. Before the end of his first week 
in office, Giscard met with Helmut 
Schmidt in Paris to begin that 
pragmatic examination of what to 
do about Europe which Monnet had 
hoped for. 

With all his public exposure for 
more than a decade, Giscard re- 
mains curiously unknown. He was 
elected on a record of competence 
and ability which he has certainly 
shown. But competence alone is not 
enough in running a government of 
technocrats. He will have to show 
leadership as well. The tests will not 
be long in coming. 

—Don Cook 


THE “TODAY” 
SHOW 


Outside 30 Rockefeller Plaza on a 
May morning, the sun has begun to 
melt spring pools on the surface of 
the world’s most famous outdoor 
rink. An apparently demented old 
woman in an extremely brief 
pseudo-Navaho skating outfit 
stamps out a war dance at center 
ice. Tourists gape at her; they don’t 
smile or wince. That would deny 
the glamour of being right here in 
the storied center, the beautiful, 
triumphally man-made, million- 
times-photographed symbol to every 
schoolchild of New York, New 
York. The image prevails. The vari- 
cose non-squaw is Sonja Henie in 
the eye of her beholders. She glides 
off to the Stork Club on a moon- 
beam of imagination. 

Inside 30 Rock, as NBC head- 
quarters is known in the television 
pages of Variety, they are also rid- 
ing moonbeams, real ones that 
shimmer with the latest image from 
Manhattan in 66.2 million American 
homes. That is the total number of 
households currently equipped with 
television screens. No single image 
or program ever appears simulta- 
neously on every set in the United 
States, of course, but the power to 
broadcast the message of your 
choice in even 10 or 5 percent of 
the available living rooms is im- 
mense, potentially dangerous, and 
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rarely used. For the most part, the 
power of network television is 
squandered in mindless combina- 
tions of entertainment and adver- 
tisement. But every weekday morn- 
ing for two hours, NBC exploits its 
usually dormant power in a serious 
way. 

The Today show is the only daily 
program on network television that 
devotes itself primarily to the dis- 
cussion of public affairs, ideas, and 
the arts. More than that, it is popu- 
lar and profitable. It is a habit with 
a comfortable majority of the total 
morning audience: during any aver- 
age minute, more than 5 million 
people are watching. The figure 
would certainly be higher if it were 
possible to count the thousands of 
travelers who tune in on Today in 
their hotel rooms before starting out 
on their first appointment or excur- 
sion. But even without these mobile 
viewers, the Today audience would 
be unique because of its size and its 
appetite for ideas and information. 
As a result, the show can have its 
pick of unpaid guests, politicians 
and intellectuals eager for national 
exposure. They have almost no 
other effective television forum to 
turn to. 

Senators, congressmen, and bu- 
reaucrats strain for the privilege of 
being interviewed at 7:30 A.M. 
There is barely a writer who would 
not gladly trade sleep and breakfast 
for the chance to plug his book in a 
chat with Barbara Walters. (Eight 
minutes may seem a short space in 
which to discuss a book that took a 
year or more to write, but publish- 
ers would have to pay $91,200 to 
hit Today’s 218 stations with ads 
running that length of time.) Other 
shows have bigger audiences and 
higher advertising rates, but Today 
is a news show, relatively cheap to 
run, and it takes in some $10 mil- 
lion in annual profits, the biggest 
net for any NBC daytime show. 

The other networks are under- 
standably jealous of Today’s success, 
and they are beginning to fight for 
their own piece of the morning. 
CBS hired Sally Quinn from the 
Washington Post to help Hughes 
Rudd anchor the CBS Morning 
News last fall. Miss Quinn was pub- 
licized to excess by the network be- 
fore she ever went on the air. Once 
installed on the program, she was 
an obvious target for negative re- 


views; she looked plainly ill at ease, 
and she returned to the Post after a 
few months during which her show’s 
ratings did not noticeably rise. 

Meanwhile, ABC has announced 
plans for its own Today show to go 
on the air starting in January of 
1975. A.M. America, as it will be 
called, will run from 7 to 9 (the 
CBS Morning News takes up only 
the first hour of Today’s slot), but it 
will be competing with an institu- 
tion on NBC. 


“No one will watch” 


Ironically, few people expected 
anything but failure for a two-hour 
news program in 1952, when Syl- 
vester L. (“Pat”) Weaver, Jr., then 
the head of the network, foisted To- 
day on his dubious colleagues. Rich- 
ard A. R. Pinkham, the show’s first 
executive producer, now chairman 
of the executive committee at Ted 
Bates, the advertising agency, re- 
calls: “People said, ‘7 A.M. No one 
will watch.’ And no one did, during 
that first year. The show cost about 
$2 million, and it barely got re- 
newed for the first thirteen weeks of 
1953. Then one morning, a produc- 
tion assistant who was a sort of go- 
pher for us showed me a man with 
a chimp in the casting room. I said, 
‘Sure, put him on tomorrow.’ The 
assistant said, ‘No. Every day.’ And 
we did. We put J. Fred Muggs on 
every day. That monkey saved the 
show.” 

Children discovered Muggs and 
got in the habit of turning on the 
set in the morning. Then their par- 
ents began to notice Today. They 
quickly saw that it had more than a 
chimp to offer. And they started 
tuning in every morning for news 
and a glimpse of the day’s news- 
makers. Pinkham also credits the 
show’s success to two other, non- 
simian causes. The actress Estelle 
Parsons developed a following as 
the Today weathergirl. And Dave 
Garroway, the first host, did com- 
mercials on the show. This was a 
major factor in attracting sponsors 
and continues to be even now, al- 
though Today operates exclusively 
under the aegis of NBC News, 
which ordinarily does not allow its 
news personnel to sully their objec- 
tivity by acting in commercials. To- 
day is the exception to this rule be- 
cause of its special history. It was 
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“TODAY” SHOW 


originally produced by the program- 
ming side of NBC, where on-the-air 
performers do commercials as a 
matter of course. As a result, by the 
time Today was taken over by the 
News division of the network, a tra- 
dition had been established. If you 
bought commercial time on the To- 
day show, you got Garroway thrown 
in as part of the deal. Traditions die 
hard. 

3 When John (“Jack”) Chancellor 
| (now the anchorman for NBC’s eve- 
| ning news) replaced Garroway in 
the early sixties, he refused to do 
ads. Sponsors were so conditioned 
_ to the Garroway system that they 
| began deserting the show. Indeed, 
| the NBC board of directors is re- 
| liably said to have come within a 
Cy vote or two of canceling Today at 
| the time. As a result, Barbara Wal- 
| ters now promotes Alpo. So did the 
| late Frank McGee. And so, almost 
certainly, will McGee’s successor as 
host (unchosen at this writing), al- 
though the word is that the pro- 
ducers want a “hard news type.” 

bee Whether or not Today still rieeds 
' this kind of boost with sponsors is a 
` question for people in the television 
business. They are paid to wrestle 
with such metaphysical questions as 
the value of the show’s controversial 
star, Barbara Walters. Is it an ad- 
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| vantage to use her, when immedi- 
| ately after the commercial she may 
` embarrass a distinguished guest— 


and a large portion of her staid au- 
` dience (59 percent are fifty or 
= older)—with a tough or rude ques- 
tion? Does it help to sell toothpaste 
_ for dentures if the woman doing the 
| commercial turns around the next 
~ minute and asks Mamie Eisen- 
ie hower, as Walters recently did, 
whether there is any truth to the ru- 
mor that she is a heavy drinker? 
Apparently sponsors think so. De- 
spite the large amount of hate mail 
she provokes, Walters is considered 
to be very helpful both for sponsors’ 
products and for Today’s ratings. 
| “She’s the woman you love to 
hate,” explained a Today executive. 
Other television professionals argue 
that Today would be even more suc- 
cessful without Walters. 

The debate is academic; the cru- 
cial question for people not working 
in television or holding stock in 
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NBC’s parent company, RCA, is not 
what makes the Today show finan- 
cially successful (and therefore pow- 
erful), but how that power is used. 
In other words, what standards in- 
form the selection of segments for 
the show? This matters to everyone, 
even people without television sets, 
because no other format, visual or 
written, demonstrably exposes as 
many Americans in a serious way to 
politicians, writers, artists, and in- 
tellectuals for as many hours a 
week. 

The responsibility for virtually all 
of Today’s programming rests with 
Stuart Schulberg, the show’s execu- 
tive producer for the past five years. 
By his own claim—and independent 
checking supports him—Schulberg 
makes all the final programming de- 
cisions for Today. More than that, 
he and a small staff generate the 
ideas (and the scripts) for the seg- 
ments eventually presented on the 
air. Scripts, it is true, allow Walters 
and company plenty of leeway for 
ad-libbing and improvisation (Wal- 
ters especially has a habit of in- 
jecting unscripted, often barbed 
questions into interviews). But the 
essential choices of subject matter 
and format for about 95 percent of 
the segments emanate from Schul- 
berg in consultation with his pro- 
duction staff. There are exceptions. 
The performing staff make occa- 
sional suggestions for segments, and 
Gene Shalit, in particular, develops 
much of the material for his Critic’s 
Corner. (Shalit is a relative new- 
comer to Today. He previously ap- 
peared as a critic on NBC local 
news in New York.) Still, it is 
Schulberg who is the man to con- 
vince if you want to get your book 
or your cause or your candidacy 
scheduled on the Today show. 

“Tm a sort of benevolent dicta- 
tor,” he says, chain-smoking and 
pacing back and forth in an office 
so underdecorated that a goldfish 
tank is its only noticeable frill. 
Small and affable, fifty-two, low- 
keyed, Schulberg is not the man 
you would cast as a media baron. 
But, then, he escaped from a child- 
hood in one of Hollywood’s major 
power brokerages (his father ran 
Paramount) into a career in docu- 
mentary film-making that led to 
David Brinkley’s Journal with NBC 
News in Washington. His brother 
Budd wrote What Makes Sammy 


Run?, among other works. Stuart 
Schulberg understands the differ- 
ence between power and its trap- 
pings too well to need a Barcelona 
chair or his name on the door. 

Power means sitting down with 
his “books coordinator” once a 
month to pick the fifteen authors 
(more or less) who will get the 
priceless Today interview treatment 
over the next four weeks. It means 
saying no to twenty-four out of 
twenty-five politicians who propose 
themselves for interviews. Power 
also means constantly weighing a 
variety of considerations in order to 
produce something known as “good 
television.” 

I am not talking here about the 
four normally almost identical 
straight news wrap-ups read each 
morning by Frank Blair. These 
headline bulletins (as well as the 
two or three film features ordered 
up from NBC news bureaus every 
week) are put together with essen- 
tially the same standards of news 
judgment applied on other televi- 
sion news programs. Schulberg’s 
special problems, and his special 
power, grow out of the daily process 
of programming interview and fea- 
ture segments. They are the heart of 
the show, and because of their im- 
pact, the principles behind their se- 
lection are of substantial public 
import. 


Airing views 


The place to deduce those prin- 
ciples is in Schulberg’s office. The 
door is open all day to a succession 
of staffers who check in with their 
executive producer, informally and 
at scheduled meetings, to discuss 
upcoming segments they want to 
have him approve. Schulberg’s sub- 
ordinates have already filtered out 
and abandoned hundreds of ideas 
before they see him. An experienced 
staffer will be able, in some cases, 
to assemble a list of segments or 
news assignments that will survive 
Schulberg’s scrutiny unchanged. But 
this does not mean that Schulberg 
has ceded any power to the assis- 
tant. Rather, the assistant has antici- 
pated what Schulberg wants. By 
working together on the show for a 
period of time, they have come to 
agree tacitly on what will work in 
the Today format. There is no one 
way to define this quality. Different 


general principles, however, seem to 
apply to each of the different areas 
the show covers. 

No particular mystery surrounds 
the regular interviews with politi- 
cians in Washington. Schulberg and 
his Washington proconsul, Bill 
Monroe, invite newsmaking members 
of Congress and the Cabinet so that 
their appearances coincide with or 
immediately anticipate important 
events. For example, the morning 
that Democrats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted on a plan to reform 
internal organization of the House, 
two congressmen from opposing 
camps debated (or, in this case, ob- 
fuscated) their views. The aim of this 
segment was to expand on a possibly 
important event not widely covered 
elsewhere and to give both sides a 
hearing in conformity with televi- 
sion’s “fairness principle.” Some- 
times, when the news moves with par- 
ticular speed, Schulberg will throw 
out the day’s script at the last minute 
in order to follow a breaking story. 
When Senator J. William Fulbright 
lost the Democratic primary in Ar- 
kansas last spring, Schulberg decided, 
at 11:30 p.M. after the polls had 
closed and the results of the election 
were clear, to interview the senator 
the following morning. Fulbright was 
contacted in Arkansas and appeared 
at dawn in the studios of KARK, the 
NBC affiliate in Little Rock, to dis- 
cuss his defeat on a specially ar- 
ranged hookup with the Today stu- 
dios in New York. 

Today does not, however, in- 
variably wait for events to throw a 
politician in its path. The show 
sends letters to Administration offi- 
cials inviting them to appear on the 
air at their convenience. Such a let- 
ter sat unanswered for six months 
on the desk of Clarence M. Kelley, 
Director of the FBI. Finally, he 
agreed to an interview. Vice Presi- 
dent Ford waited only a month and 
timed his acceptance to coincide 
with one of the crescendos in Wa- 
tergate news in May. Ford at first 
refused to be interviewed for longer 
than thirty minutes. The show’s 
managers cajoled him into a full 
hour. It was a far cry from Richard 
Pinkham’s time, when even lowly 
senators rarely deigned to get up 
early for an outing on Today. 

Ford was “answered” the next 
day by Edmund Muskie, but the 
fact remains that Today allows Ad- 


ministration bigwigs to time their 
own exposure for (presumably) 
maximum personal advantage. For 
authors, actors, and musicians, the 
road to 30 Rock is not so wide 
open. 


Book talk 


Every author is, implicitly, in 
competition with the authors of the 
3000-odd other books published the 
same month. Beyond that, he must 
be able to talk fluently. And it helps 
him enormously if his book is 
newsy and does not duplicate sub- 
ject matter recently covered on the 
show. 

Obviously, there is no way for 
Betsy Osha, Today’s books coordina- 
tor, to read or even scan all books 
published in America. Before she 
compiles a list of some one hundred 
recommendations for Schulberg 
each month, she routinely calls the 
publicity departments of forty major 
publishers and keeps tabs on the 
output of smaller and academic 
firms by reading advance trade re- 
views in Publishers Weekly and the 
Virginia Kirkus survey. Then she 
meets with Schulberg, who normally 
assigns three or four segments a 
week to books. 

In that monthly meeting, novels 
are rarely selected unless the author 
has something beyond his plot and 
prose style to talk about. Peter 
Benchley (Jaws) was ideal. “He had 
three things going for him,” Osha 
explains, “sharks, three generations 
of writers in his family, and his 
phenomenal sales story.” 

Nonfiction writers don’t have to 
be so interesting themselves, but 
they usually must offer Today fresh 
grist for its information mill or a 
good visual angle. After reading 
Osha’s summary of a history of the 
relations between Christians and 
Jews, Schulberg said: “‘Nobody’s 
more sympathetic to the poor Jews 
than a poor Jew like me. But that’s 
the ninth book on Jews we’ve had 
recently.” 

Schulberg also has his mass au- 
dience of provincial viewers con- 
stantly in mind, which means that a 
book on the cell by a leading cancer 
researcher is rejected as “too com- 
plicated” and a journalistic novel 
about the black recording industry 
is dismissed as “too specialized for 
our audience.” 
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CHRISTMAS 
IDEAS 





A new catalogue of unusual 
and distinctive presents from the 
Metropolitan Museum — exact copies 
of ancient gold jewelry, a silver lotus 
ladle from the T’ang dynasty, rare 
early American glass, a Christmas 
snowflake and star, needlework kits 
of birds and flowers from the Unicorn 
tapestries, the Museum’s own cook- 
book, and the 1975 engagement cal- 
endar, Life in America, are only a few 
of this year’s suggestions. << Also 
illustrated is a festive. selection of 
more than fifty new Christmas cards. 
Both presents and cards are made 
especially for the Museum and can be 
bought only by mail or at the Museum 
itself. Send the coupon below, to- 
gether with twenty-five cents for the 
100-page color catalogue to be mailed 
September first. 
+eeeesettoeetetteeeteeeetoteteeeeeeeeeeeeeseteteeteee 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
255 Gracie Station, New York 10028 


Please send me the Museum’s new catalogue 
of Christmas cards, 25 cents enclosed A2 


Name 


Address 
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“TODAY” SHOW 


The May books meeting runs for 
well over an hour, mostly in silence. 
Osha, new at the job, says almost 
nothing from her seat at the corner 
of Schulberg’s desk. He, in yellow 
shirt sleeves, tie loose, wearily scans 
her list of synopses and recommen- 
dations: “Boy, Betsy. Is this all just 
for the rest of May? Eight pages?” 

A minute or so later, Schulberg 
looks up again from the list to com- 
ment on Democracy and its Dis- 
contents by Daniel Boorstin. “We 
had Boorstin on about a year ago. 
Boy, he writes a lot of books. 
What’s it about? How success spoils 
American life? We’ve done that sev- 
eral times.” 

A voice on a loudspeaker breaks 
in to announce the latest bulletin 
from the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s impeachment hearings. The 
news is minor; Schulberg returns to 
the list: “A novel written by two 
people. That’s very rare. I don’t 
know how they do a serious novel 
that way. Hemingway’s grand- 
daughter is one of them... . You 
say PW is sure it’s going to be a 
best seller? ... Til tell you, I'd 
normally not take it. Don’t you 
think it’s cheap to take it just be- 
cause she’s Hemingway’s grand- 
daughter?” 

A staffer ambles in to suggest an 
interview with Evel Knievel, the 
daredevil motorcyclist. Schulberg 
says: “Let’s stay away from him. 
Hes an ABC product. We've got 
enough plugging problems with our 
own network.” 

Back to the list. A wedding guide 
gets pushed ahead to June and 
scheduled for the second hour of 
the show, when more women are 
watching. A reporter’s account of a 
year on the women’s tennis tour in- 
terests Schulberg when he learns it 
isn’t a puff job for the sport. Each 
time he picks a book, he swivels 
around to a large calendar on a 
ledge behind him and writes in the 
title. The available slots are eventu- 
ally filled, mostly with books that 
connect with the news or with social 
issues. 

The show is on the lookout for 
controversial books. Carl Bernstein 
and Bob Woodward were on the 
show for a full hour to discuss their 
guaranteed best seller on how they 
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broke the Watergate story for the 
Washington Post. (Although they 
are competitors from a rival news 
organization, Bernstein and Wood- 
ward’s controversial value is so high 
that they were interviewed on the 
show twice before their book ap- 
peared.) Controversial books that 
threaten to provoke heated public 
reaction are often presented as part 
of a debate between the author and 
another expert who takes “the other 
side.” Today also has its own house 
experts who are paid to lead panels 
in their fields or to represent a spe- 
cial point of view. These include 
Lewis Young of Business Week; 
Brian O’Doherty, the art critic; 
Roger Caras, the naturalist; and 
George Will of the National Review. 


Cultural menu 


Regardless of how a book is fi- 
nally presented on the air, however, 
it seems to sell better after the To- 
day exposure. That, at any rate, is 
the nearly unanimous view of the 
publishing industry. “Today is prob- 
ably the single most important show 
for an author to do,” says Richard 
Barber, director of publicity at Vi- 
king Press. He points to the size 
and literacy of the audience, the 
news format, and particularly the 
“way they treat the writer” as the 
basic causes behind the impact of a 
Today appearance. “An author gets 
a short but courteous moment of his 
own on Today. He doesn’t have to 
compete with Don Rickles or James 
Coco.” 

Barber and other publishing pub- 
licists do not, however, seem to 
have any scientific sales figures at 
hand to prove that there is any di- 
rect relationship between a Today 
slot and bookstore sales. What they 
know for sure is that an appearance 
on Today makes a good impression 
on book wholesalers and on pro- 
ducers of local television shows. It 
starts the ball rolling. Publicity 
breeds publicity. 

William Feingold of Grosset & 
Dunlap attests to this: “After Herb 
Greene and Carolyn Jones were on 
with The Diary of a Food Addict, in 
one week, Raymar, the Los Angeles 
wholesaler, moved over twelve hun- 
dred books. Other shows called up, 
mentioning Today, and booked 
them.” 

Today does much less, and is 
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much less effective, in promoting 
other areas of culture, according to 
leading music and theater publicists. 
When Schulberg dropped Judith 
Crist’s regular series of drama re- 
views, the League of New York 
Theaters and Producers canceled 
her pair of first-night tickets in re- 
taliation. (Today received then, and 
still does, other complimentary the- 
ater tickets.) Schulberg defended 
Today’s theater coverage in a letter 
to the League, in which he listed 
ten theater segments he had pro- 
duced between October 29, 1973, 
and February 26, 1974, an average 
of less than one a week. 

“What the hell,” shrugs Schulberg, 
“we lost a pair of tickets. Anyway, we’re 
now replacing reviews of shows that 
weren’t worth network attention with 
more interviews and film. We’re not 
just talking anymore.” 

The change, in effect, means that 
Today is putting more actual theater 
on the air than it once did. In other 
words, it is treating theater more as 
entertainment than as news. This 
makes for more visual and enter- 
taining television than Judith Crist’s 
“talking head” every other week, 
but the new policy brings with it 
other limitations. Unlike all other 
guests on the show, entertainers 
have to be paid. According to Mar- 
ian Eiskamp, Today’s talent coor- 
dinator, her budget will not permit 
much more than $1500 for a single 
segment, which, because of union 
wage scales, prevents her from 
bringing on large casts except for an 
occasional “splurge.” 

Also, and crucially, a morning 
television show has certain unavoid- 
able problems in broadcasting the 
contemporary theater. Nevertheless, 
she does work at ways to represent 
some meritorious but gamy plays on 
the air through interviews. 

Movies are a much easier area for 
Today. Like the show, they are na- 
tional events. They can be repre- 
sented efficiently with film excerpts. 
And Gene Shalit reviews them reg- 
ularly, if briefly. Music is another 
story altogether. 

Herbert Breslin, a prominent pub- 
licity agent for classical musicians, 
complains: “They use music for re- 
lief. They’re not really interested in 
music. I wish that they would try to 
make music controversial.” 

For his part, Stuart Schulberg 
said to Marian Eiskamp at one of 


their regular planning sessions: 
“Let’s do another string quartet. It’s 
so pretty in the morning.” That 
does not, however, sum up Schul- 
berg’s attitude toward classical mu- 
sic. In fact, he is justifiably proud of 
his record in bringing a varied cul- 
tural menu to communities that will 
see a string quartet or a pianist per- 
form only on the Today show. 


“Not for New York” 


This concern for small towns is 
not a sentimental preoccupation. 
Schulberg is acutely aware that his 
show attracts its greatest proportion 
of listeners outside New York and 
the other major cities. It does only 
about half as well in New York, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles as it does 
in the nation as a whole. According 
to the latest available rating break- 
downs for local markets from the 
American Research Bureau, if To- 
day’s average national audience is 
defined as 100, Today attracts listen- 
ers in New York at only 54 percent 
of that rate. In Washington, D.C., a 
middle-sized city, where politics is 
the major industry, it achieves a re- 
spectable but unspectacular 97. But 
in Oklahoma City, the figure is 192 
percent, double the show’s average 
audience, while in Laurel-Hatties- 
burg, Mississippi, the effectivity rises 
to 343 percent, or more than triple 
the national average. This big 
city-small town opposition occurs 
partly because there is serious com- 
petition for Today in the bigger 
markets. Nevertheless, the skew 
toward smaller population centers 
definitely affects the pitch and aim 
of Schulberg’s programming. 

“We don’t produce programs for 
New York City. That’s for sure,” he 
says. In fact, he has recently in- 
creased the number of news features 
from the NBC bureaus to “give the 
show more of a regional feeling.” In 
addition, and perhaps more impor- 
tant, these filmed reports are a rela- 
tively inexpensive way to make the 
show more visual. 

Schulberg hopes to add visual ex- 
citement with a roving camera unit 
attached directly to the show in 
New York. But he will still be stuck 
with the imposed blandness of the 
fairness doctrine, short time seg- 
ments, and a performing staff who 
seldom go beyond intellectually su- 
perficial questioning. Barbara Wal- 


ters’ celebrated tough thrusts are 
more often directed below the belt 
than they are to the head. She was 
able to get Lady Bird Johnson to 
discuss LBJ’s philandering, but in a 
recent segment intended to explore 
a new program for reorganizing vol- 
unteer blood donation on a national 
scale, Walters instinctively veered 
away from the script and led the in- 
terview into a basic discussion of 
hemophilia. In the end, however, 
she may very well have improvised 
a more compelling segment than the 
planned excursus into the labyrin- 
thine National Blood Policy. 

Television, for better or worse, is 
probably not the ideal medium for 
the explication of complex ideas. It 
is too easy for viewers to turn the 
dial or turn away. Talk is nonvisual, 
and time pressure is almost always 
extreme, especially on a news show 
such as Today. 

“The time crunch drives you 
mad,” Schulberg says. “I’ve turned 
down subjects because I knew we 
couldn’t handle them within the 
limits of the program. Shockley 
[William Shockley, the Nobel Prize- 
winner who has taken to preaching 













that blacks are inherently less intel- 
ligent and less teachable than whites 
because of their genetic makeup] 
was available, but every question 
would have opened up others. Our 
format is too superficial for things 
like that.” Could it also be that 
Schulberg was worried that Shock- 
ley was too explosive? After all, ma- 
jor universities had canceled his 
speaking engagements, fearing riots. 
Still, Today normally thrives on 
controversy, and Stuart Schulberg 
professes it as his major goal. He 
says: “I want to shake people free 
from frozen attitudes, to open them 
up.” The goal is worthy, the man is 
serious, but the show is not usually 
as galvanic or profound as he would 
like. And yet, on most days in most 
places on most screens, Today is the 
only nongame in town. 
—RAYMOND A. SOKOLOV 
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Reports & COMMENT CONTRIBUTORS 
Don Cook reports from Europe for the 
Los Angeles Times. 

Raymond A. Sokolov, a reporter based in 
New York, edited the recently published 
Great Recipes from the New York Times. 
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double occupancy, subject to availability. 
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Bystander 


Last Tango in London 


hy by L. E. Sissman 


One of the most profoundly and 
perversely tormenting questions of 
our time is how seriously to take 
change. All of our institutions are 
being challenged and threatened to 
some degree by this century’s accel- 
erated rate of change and the al- 
___terations it brings in personal and 
political behavior. Are these, how- 
ever radical they appear at the mo- 
ment of detonation, merely short- 
lived phenomena, to be regimented 
later by the overriding power of im- 
~ mutable human nature? Or are they 
here to stay—and to reshape our 
thought and our world into some- 
-~ thing unrecognizably new, for better 
| or for worse? There is no answer 
yet, though I'd hazard a guess that 
you can’t go home again, and that 
we are a transitional clutch of gen- 
erations bridging—and often falling 
into—the widening gap between the 
safe, pat past and the wild, eerie fu- 
ture. 

Consider the close shaves our 
country and its Constitution have 
had on their trek into the present. 
In just twenty years, our stability 
and our hegemony over half the 
world have been assaulted by a 
: steady series of crises without and 
= within. 

Our whole history since 1954 or 
t so has been a succession of con- 
. frontations between meliorism and 
extreme reactions: McCarthyism, 
the assassination of John Kennedy, 
the mess in Vietnam, the rise (and 
fall) of the radical left, the commis- 
sion and exposure of the purulent 
Nixon maneuvers, the first grave 
failure of the American economy in 
forty-five years. All of these events 
are emblematic of our institutional 
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inability to keep pace with the rate 
of change, of our national unwill- 
ingness to face the fact that we are 
something less than the Lochin- 
varian state that came out of the 
West, with the Great White Fleet as 
escort and the strains of Sousa 
marches as accompaniment, to lead 
the world to peace and reason at 
the beginning of this century, and 
that we will be less still in the very 
immediate future. 

And, in truth, we have not been 
that severely jolted yet. Last winter’s 
shortages and this summer’s in- 
flation may indeed be the hand- 
writing on the wall, but the prob- 
ably countless victims of these early 
warnings have been swept into cor- 
ners far from the limelight, and we 
rock evenly through another sum- 
mer, bitching, to be sure, a bit, but 
essentially unshaken in our faith in 
happy endings. As long as so many 
of us—the ones that show in our 
society—can still afford a fancy car, 
a dinner out, a mock-opulent vaca- 
tion (most of the opulence being in 
the copywriter’s metaphors), we 
calm each other with the hypnotic 
iteration of our appointed and ex- 
pected rounds. The dance will con- 
tinue for some short time. 

But what of a country that has al- 
ready used up its nine lives and 
stands on the very brink of the pit, 
with the sulfurous flames spiring up 
from below? Early this summer, I 
visited England—for the third time 
in less than a decade—with this 
question in my head. If there is a 
sick man of Europe right now, it 
has to be Great Britain. With com- 
mendable sang-froid for a British 
aristocrat, Churchill mortgaged his 
country’s power and money for the 
help to win the war; ever since V-E 
Day, in May, 1945, Britain has re- 
paid the debt in varying currencies. 
Austerity, loss of empire, loss of 
guaranteed overseas markets, loss of 
the will and wherewithal to rebuild 
an antiquated plant, loss of a class- 
based tradition of craftsmanship, 
loss of the last imperial whimper, 
and the loony gamble at Suez in 
1956. 

Then the teetering, eighteen-year 
slack-wire walk across the endless 
abyss of crises of confidence, bal- 
ance-of-payment deficits, strikes and 
disgruntlements leading to low (and 
poor) productivity, devaluation, in- 
flation (now worse than our own), 


changes of weak, tentative, over- 
whelmed governments, the morass 
of Ulster, and most recently the 
tragicomic denouement of the three- 
day week, enacted in the long, bru- 
mal winter darkness with the can- 
dlelit shopkeepers posturing like old 
heroes of the Blitz. 

I came. I saw what, in the first 
real, grateful warmth since the hur- 
ried and hardly conclusive election, 
was the new face of Britain. And 
my jaw dropped. The arrival at 
Heathrow, from a late Pan Am 747 
whose highest nocturnal obeisance 
to American culture was the show- 
ing of an awful movie called Super 
Cops, was as ever. Long, stiff-faced 
glides down rubber-smelling, mile- 
long moving sidewalks. A little 
tighter airport security than be- 
fore. The customary coach ride 
down the decreasingly dreary M4 
into London. But then, two startling 
items of news, one Official, one oth- 
erwise. Just after our departure 
from the airport, a bomb had been 
set off in one of the parking ga- 
rages, damaging fifty cars but for- 
tunately no people. A mild re- 
minder, presumably, of the IRA. 
Second, the incredible pullulation of 
Central London on an ordinary 
Sunday. 

Technically speaking, London 
seemed less crowded with cars, tour- 
ists, and Londoners than in June, 
1971. It was easier to get around; a 
cab ride from Mayfair to South 
Kensington was not an hour-long 
traffic jam. But the people on the 
streets, in the bars and restaurants, 
in the shops on weekdays, seemed 
markedly more ebullient, almost 
frenziedly so. The dowdy semistupor 
of the early sixties, presumably an 
extension of postwar drabness, had 
vanished in a mass reclamation of 
life and, one expects, folly. The 
long-subdued British laughed and 
joked as loudly as Americans; for 
once I felt I came from the older, 
wiser nation. The theaters were as 
giggly and cackly as Broadway mat- 
inees once were; the Haymarket at 
midnight was as crowded with 
promenading couples as Fifth Ave- 
nue used to be; in Piccadilly, kids 
of all nations, including large bands 
of presumably provincial Britons, 
seemed prepared to slouch away the 
FE SST 


L. E. Sissman is a contributing editor of 
The Atlantic. 
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The Marina has positive rack 
and pinion steering like our 
Jaguar. When that goes in, re- 
sponsive handling comes out. 


For the name of your nearest Austin Marina dealer, 
dial (800) 447-4700. In Illinois, (800) 322-4400. Toll free. 


*Manufacturer’s suggested retail price P.O.E. Does not include 
inland transportation, local taxes and preparation charges. 
British Leyland Motors Inc., Leonia, N. J. 07605. 
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mission and fade-resistant disc 
brakes like our Triumph. We 
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tion and confidence come out. 


The Marina has a strong body 
shell whose torsional stiffness 
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night in aimless banter, without a 
place to go or a desire to go there. 
And everywhere, always, under the 
streetlights and the sun, there were 
the costly cars—fleets of Rollses, pla- 
toons of BMWs, gaggles of Merce- 
des, not infrequent Ferraris and 
Lamborghinis—wheeling and swoop- 
ing on their forays into funland. For 
London was, if only for a season, 
funland again (assuming it had ever 
been): a gaudy amusement park, a 
wide-open town operated for the 


= sole benefit of its presumably af- 


fluent walkers- and riders-out. Even 
the old customs were, surprisingly, 
paid deference to: leaving the Café 
Royal one night, we found a be- 
flagged Daimler at the door and a 
mixed crowd of Londoners, all ages, 
waiting for the presumed nobleman 
to appear. A police sergeant cheer- 
fully told us that it was Prince Rich- 
ard of Gloucester we were waiting 
for; we caught a cab and left the 
onlookers—as cheerful as a Holly- 
wood-premiere mob of old—still 
standing at the door. 

Since we were staying at an 
American hotel under the terms of 
Our tour—it was one of those 
alumni-group deals, surprisingly well 
run and a good value—the contrast 
between Americans and Englishmen 
was even more apparent. Our fellow 
nationals lounged around the hotel 
in their doubleknits, talking quietly 
and reading a strange selection of 
London papers, ranging from the 
News of the World to the Telegraph; 
to get some real old-fashioned noise 
and vigor, we had to march out the 
front door and into one of the sur- 
rounding streets, where the tempo 
immediately picked up. Too much, 
in fact, at times; walking up Oxford 
Street on the Saturday before a bank 
holiday, we were literally in fear 


` of being trampled by the enor- 


mous shopping crowds, and slunk 
back down into the calmer (more 
American?) reaches of Mayfair. 

But all of this primaveral—or ver- 
nal—hubbub and hustle had a 
counterpoise. At the heart of the 
babbling city there was still repose. 
We first struck this when we asked 
for a cab to the Soane Museum, 
and neither doorman nor driver 
knew where it was, something that 
surely could not have happened in 
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London ten years ago. The Soane 
itself—which we had never visited— 
gave us our first breathtaking 
change of pace. It is, if you haven’t 
been there yet, a sober townhouse 
turned into a Regency architect’s ec- 
centrically beautiful vision of the 
world. Each room is designed as a 
pierced stabile, with discontinuous 
ceilings, skylights, and mirrors trap- 
ping small pieces of outside sky 
and inner courts and turning them 
into a hint of a world beginning to 
be perceived. The eye is tricked, 
duped, and delighted wherever it 
turns. 

On the inner walls hangs Soane’s 
collection—bits of classic sculpture 
(including one enormous bit, the 
sarcophagus of the Egyptian ruler 
Seti I), bagatelles, gewgaws, trifles, 
bibelots, and artifacts of every age, 
and some uncommon paintings of 
Soane’s period; in one small gallery, 
seemingly no bigger than an ordi- 
nary American dining room, the 
walls fold out to display braces of 
Hogarths back to back, including 
the justly celebrated Rake’s 
Progress. Everywhere through the 
house the virtues and values of the 
old England held firm; a Sir John 
somebody, in Norfolk jacket, strode 
through leading a group of lecturees 
and looking daggers at us inter- 
lopers; the green-serged guards 
rocked diffidently on their squeaky 
shoes, answering questions in a 
Cockney of Edwardian purity; only 
in the basement—the kitchen and 
servants’ hall—did one custodian in- 
ject a discreet hint of the present by 
commenting on the similarity of the 
room to that in Upstairs, Down- 
stairs; the place was as much a mu- 
seum of English decorum as of arti- 
facts and architecture. 

This backwater quaintness was 
echoed, curiously, in a few other 
places in London—all of which, by 
no coincidence, were largely 
shunned both by tourists and by 
Londoners. We were completely 
alone—at the height of a busy week- 
day, with the Inns of Court in full 
cry about their legal business—in 
the medieval Temple Church, where 
the effigies of Crusaders were 
burned and broken by the great in- 
cendiary raid of May 10, 1941, and 
where the silence was as total and 
Hardyish as in a Wessex parish. We 
were almost alone, again, in the 
splendid Queen’s House at Green- 
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wich; and in the adjoining Maritime 
Museum the loudest sound was the 
amplified, four-beat click of John 
Harrison’s marvelous eighteenth- 
century marine chronometers, 
shaped more like a galley with a 
single set of oars than an ordinary 
timepiece. Again, no tourists; only 
the custodians and an occasional 
young Englishman, presumably of 
student status; outside, the park and 
gardens swept emptily away. 

All England, or all that we saw 
this time, seemed either full or 
empty. People who wanted to make 
the scene, who wanted to swing, 
presumably, to the beat of whatever 
costly novelty constitutes swinging 
in England these days, were on the 
scene in a vast, strident, con- 
spicuously-consuming concourse. 
But the old places, with such obvi- 
ous exceptions as Westminster Ab- 
bey, the inevitable nexus of a thou- 
sand coach tours, were lorn of 
visitors, imported or domestic. 
Churchill’s grave, in run-down Bla- 
don churchyard (notable for its as- 
tonishing number of World War I 
dead in such a tiny parish; we still 
don’t realize how much heart that 
war must have taken out of 
England), was unvisited, except by 
our small party; the Cambridge col- 
leges, even with the backs in full 
summer green and the punters pol- 
ing up the Cam, were silent and 
museumlike, a three-dimensional 
postcard purchased as part of the 
price of our tour. We were glad of 
the homely voice of the American 
professor on sabbatical who con- 
ducted us around, and of the under- 
graduate chatter in Churchill Col- 
lege, where we lunched (for 27 New 
Pence, a remarkable bargain in in- 
flated England); these human noises 
brought us back to life, as the 
splendors of King’s Chapel and 
Wren’s Trinity Library (even with 
those heartbreaking, hair-delicate 
Grinling Gibbons carvings) could 
not. 

But the overwhelming impression 
of England, in this first summer af- 
ter the worst winter since the war, 
was one of jubilant noise and prob- 
ably pointless celebration, of the 
militant denial of the presence of 
great change. When the aging (al- 
ready!), dirty 747 had deposited us 
back home, we marveled at the si- 
lence and the order of our country— 
for the first time that I remember. 


EAGLE SOUNDS 


Sir: I thought Leslie Norris’ recent 
poem “Eagle and Hummingbird” 
(May Atlantic) was very good and 
quite descriptive, except for the 
“hooked voice of the eagle.” 

The American Eagle has a 
hooked beak, but not a hooked 
voice. The Golden Eagle has a 
voice that is seldom heard: a 
yelping bark, a harsh keea; whereas 
the Bald Eagle has a squealing, 
creaking cackle, such as kleek-kik- 
ik-ik-ik, or a deep kak-kak-kak. 

Perhaps in England where Mr. 
Norris lives there are eagles with 
hooked voices. 

JoHN E. MITCHELL 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Leslie Norris replies: 

The poem attempts to create a 
whole world from its “united ele- 
ments,” so that the unifying prin- 
ciple is “my singing line,” at once 
the line of the poem and my fishing 
line. Similarly I had hoped to make the 
two birds symbolic of the spoon I was 
using as a lure, the “spinning breast” of 
the hummingbird its brilliant under- 
water mirror, and the sharp voice of 
the fishing eagle its hook. 


ROCK CLIMBING 


Sir: I was distressed—as any moun- 
tain climber worthy of the name 
would be—to see John Skow’s “Sec- 
ond Man on a String” in your June 
issue. The exploit chronicled by Mr. 
Skow and his mercifully unsur- 
named cronies Mike and Felix at 
Seneca Rocks ought to have earned 
him banishment from the climbing 
area, or at least universal contempt: 
climbing a long-established free 
route with direct aid and pounding 








pitons where none are needed. Nor 
is this quibbling. The whole slant of 
the article is antiquated, pompous, 
misinformed; Mr. Skow simply does 
not represent climbing today. 
Davip ROBERTS 
Amherst, Mass. 


John Skow replies: 

Mr. Roberts’ letter is typical of 
the theological factionalism that 
clots so much of climbing literature. 
As I suggested in my article, there 
is much to say both for and against 
the use of pitons. Roberts’ school of 
thought is just that, a school of 
thought, and not the One True 
Church. A less extreme policy is to 
use chock nuts where they are safe, 
and pitons where they are neces- 
sary. This is the policy we followed. 
It is true that the climb I described 
is a “long-established free route.” It 
is also a long-established direct-aid 
route. As a free climb it is much 
harder, as I noted, but unless some 
misrepresentation is involved, there is 
nothing shameful in using direct aid. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sir: Claire Sterling (“The Making 
of the Sub-Saharan Wasteland,” 
May Atlantic) makes her point con- 
vincingly, that man has contributed 
in large measure to the current trag- 
edy of the Sahel. She is surely cor- 
rect to identify water-management 
projects and the lack of rangeland 
policies as major contributing fac- 
tors in the current disaster. Correct- 
ing these errors will not be easy, for 
the problems of the region are var- 
ied and interrelated, and unless the 
total social and ecological context is 
accounted for, any project designed 
to help is likely to be a failure. 


The MIT Sahel-Sudan Project, 
which Ms. Sterling dismissed as a 
needless, exotic computer study, is 
in fact an endeavor designed to pro- 
vide an understanding of the region 
in all its economic, technological, 
and cultural complexities. The 
Project’s team is charged with devel- 
oping a framework in which propos- 
als and projects for the region can 
be evaluated. It is directed toward 
long-term solutions which, we hope, 
might enable these countries to 
break out of the constraints that 
have impeded their progress and 
prevented their entering the modern 
world. It is not a computer project, 
although computer simulation can 
sometimes deal with complex vari- 
ables, the interrelations and implica- 
tions of which are not intuitively 
evident. 

We hope the MIT Project will 
help us to avoid some of the errors 
of past aid and enable us to opti- 
mize relief and development efforts 
in the future. 

Jonn B. STANBURY, M.D. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: In the June issue, Benjamin 
DeMott, in his informative and 
funny “Anatomy of a National 
Book Award,” writes that “in 1973 
the fiction jury ignored Jack Mat- 
thews’ Charisma Campaigns,” which 
is true, but he adds that Matthews 
is “an under-valued Kansan,” which 
he is not. 

Although he spent a year as 
writer in residence at Wichita State, 
Jack Matthews is a native Ohioan 
as well as a professor of English at 
Ohio University, and we in Athens 
claim him as our own. 

Kerry AHEARN 
Athens, Ohio 
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Sır: I hesitate to criticize Octavio 
Paz’s sensitive article “In Praise of 
Hands” (May Atlantic), but I must, 
in good conscience, take him to task 
for his less than thoughtful rebuke 
of industrial design. 

Conscientious industrial designers 
would not consider their inherently 
compromised effort as competition 
to handcrafts. Massmade objects 
and handmade objects are funda- 
mentally different. The better aspect 
of industrial design is to make 
mass-produced “tools” that are safe, 
comfortable, and efficient for use by 
human beings. 

I, for one, as an industrial de- 
signer, hold no illusions about the 
shortcomings of my profession. I 
would, however, ask Mr. Paz to un- 
derstand that it is not industrial de- 
sign he is attacking but the very 
core of technology itself. 

NIELS DIFFRIENT 
New York City 


Sır: In claiming that New York 
lacks a real Mexican restaurant, 
Calvin Trillin has obviously missed 
the Xochtl restaurant in mid-Man- 
hattan (“Any Decent Barbecues in 
this Town?” April Atlantic). 

To say New York doesn’t have 
something means you haven’t 
looked hard enough. 

JAMES PAULSEL 
Seoul, Korea 


Sır: The piece on Raoul Berger, the 
gifted violinist and modest impeach- 
ment scholar (“The Impeachment 
Man” by Garry Wills in the May 
issue), caught two sides of this re- 
markable man. However, it failed to 
reveal a third side which is equally 
remarkable. 

I know from personal experience 
that when he was in the Criminal 
Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice, he demonstrated exceptional 
courage and dedication to the en- 
forcement of the criminal laws. 

Congressman E. Eugene Cox, in 
the early forties, was one of the 
most powerful men in Congress. He 
was the dominant figure on the 
powerful House Rules Committee, 
and one of the most active leaders 
of the House’s Southern opposition 
to President Roosevelts New Deal 
legislation. He also chaired a special 
congressional committee to investi- 
gate the Federal Communications 
Commission and its chairman, 
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James Lawrence Fly, whom Cox de- 
scribed as “the most dangerous man 
in Washington.” 

While I was at the FCC we dis- 
covered that Congressman Cox had 
been paid $2500 for helping to se- 
cure a radio license for one of his 
constituents in Albany, Georgia. 
Section 203, Title 18, of the United 
States Criminal Code makes it a 
crime for a congressman to receive 
compensation for any service he 
performs in connection with a pro- 
ceeding before a federal agency. A 
notation on the check, the minutes 
of the corporate licensee of the sta- 
tion, and letters between Cox and 
the company’s stockholders made it 
explicitly clear that the $2500 was 
in payment for the services that he 
had performed before the FCC. We 
forwarded all of this documentary 
information to the Department of 
Justice for its consideration. 

When these documents arrived at 
the Department, they were referred 
to Mr. Berger, who held no fancy 
title or prestigious position. He was 
just one of those hundreds of dedi- 
cated and anonymous lawyers who 
worked for the government during 
the New Deal days. I met with him 
subsequently on several occasions to 
discuss the matter and give him ad- 
ditional information. In the course 
of those conversations, we discussed 
the question whether the Depart- 
ment could, or should—would it be 
politic?—institute criminal proceed- 
ings. Such action would further in- 
tensify the antagonism of the con- 
gressional Southern bloc toward the 
New Deal—which, at that time, was 
gaining more and more strength 
in Congress—and undoubtedly would 
cause still further difficulties for 
the President. 

On April 29, 1942, Berger wrote 
an eleven-page memorandum to the 
Acting Chief of the Trial Section of 
the Criminal Division, which dis- 
cussed all of the facts and the per- 
tinent laws, and then, in a simple 
and straightforward manner, con- 
cluded that “all of the elements of a 
crime within the definition of Sec- 
tion 203 are present.” 

On the same day, Wendell Berge, 
the Chief of the Criminal Division, 
wrote a memorandum to Attorney 
General Biddle which concluded: 
“The case is quite complete now; 
we are prepared for, and I recom- 
mend, immediate presentation to 


the grand jury in Washington in or- 
der to round it out.” 

A few weeks later, at the close of 
a Cabinet meeting, President Roose- 
velt, who had found out about the 
memorandum, told Biddle, in a 
jocular mood, that it was his under- 
standing that the Attorney General 
had a hot potato on his desk and 
didn’t know what to do with it. 
Biddle, I am told, was flabbergasted 
that the President should have this 
information and tried to avoid a di- 
rect reply. The President then, in a 
very matter-of-fact way, said that if 
a law had been violated, it should 
be brought to the attention of a 
grand jury, even though grave polit- 
ical consequences could be involved. 

The matter lay dormant until 
September 27, 1943, when the 
Washington Post published a front- 
page, two-column, 1200-word “Pub- 
lic Letter to Speaker Rayburn” by 
Eugene Meyer, its publisher. In it, 
Meyer argued that Congressman 
Cox should be indicted since what 
had occurred “goes to the very roots 
of public confidence in the House of 
Representatives.” Four days later, 
Congressman Cox, with tears rolling 
down his cheeks, resigned as chair- 
man of the committee which was in- 
vestigating the FCC. 

Even though Cox was never in- 
dicted, it was a turning point in his- 
tory. One of the most important 
anti-New Deal congressional figures 
had not only lost his power, but 
those forces which he represented 
had lost one of their chief and most 
important spokesmen. 

The nation was then, and is now, 
indebted to Raoul Berger—that 
modest and unassuming violinist 
and impeachment scholar—who had 
the courage to do what was right 
and honorable. 

Marcus COHN 
Washington, D.C. 
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THE ROSES GIMLET. 
THE TAME MARTINI 
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If you find martinis a little 
hard to take, try the Tame 
Martini— the Roses Gimlet. 

It's very much in the same 
league with martinis, but a lot 
tastier. 

Because instead of ver- 
mouth, its made with Rose's 
Lime Juice. And Roses Lime 
Juice is made by Schweppes. 

To make the Rose's Gimlet, 
simply stir together one part 
Roses Lime Juice and 4 to 5 
parts gin or vodka. Serve ice 
cold, straight up or on the 
rocks. 

Why don't you tame a 
martini tonight? 
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Your own 

Love Bug. 

At a special,low'2499; 
i's a sweetheart 












Now you can own your very own 
love Bug, from Volkswagen. 
The Love Bug comes in two romontic 
tolors. Red hot red. And luscious lime green. 
It has lovely racing type wheels. 
And cute black trim. 
But at only $2499*, we can't afford 
© be too generous. 
So if you want one, you'd better 
hurry. A love like this won't 
last forever. 


ihe” ve Bug, 


Limited Edition 


Volkswagen of America, 1974, *Love Bug East Coast P.O.E., Suggested Retail Price (West Coast Slightly Higher). Local Taxes and Any Other Dealer Charges, If Any, Additional. 
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JERRY FORD: 
THE EISENHOWER 
OF THE SEVENTIES? 








by Rowland Evans, Jr., and Robert D. Novak 


Don’t be fooled by all those patronizing 
remarks about the Vice President’s 
intelligence, say two veteran Washington 
reporters. Inside that oxhide resides a fox. 


tithesis to replace the disgraced Spiro T. Ag- 

new as Vice President, he would have turned 
to Gerald Rudolph Ford. Ford is open, candid, 
blissfully self-confident, and dangerously guileless. 
The President is secretive, perpetually threatened, 
and dangerously insecure. 

But the President had no desire to make his an- 
tithesis Vice President for the final three years of 
his presidency; he had a positive determination not 
to pick Jerry Ford, Minority Leader of the House 
of Representatives. Nixon’s first, and last, choice 
was John B. Connally of Texas, whose mesmeriz- 
ing presence had long before captured Nixon’s 
deepest admiration. Connally possessed those qual- 
ities Nixon wished most for himself. 

That Nixon overrode his desire and wound up 
with Ford instead of Connally can be traced in no 
small part to Melvin R. Laird, the consummate 
Republican politician who has played a vital off- 
stage role in Ford’s career in the past and may 
well again in the future. After resigning as Secre- 


| Richard Nixon had deliberately sought his an- 


tary of Defense at the end of Nixon’s first term, 
Laird was induced back into service as White 
House domestic-policy chief when the Watergate 
scandal exploded in the spring of 1973. The ar- 
rangement was doomed from the start. Nixon dis- 
liked Laird’s uncongenial advice, distrusted his in- 
tentions, and never sought his counsel. For his 
part, Laird seldom pressed himself on the Presi- 
dent, and before long, he was ready to leave. 

But the vice presidential succession was another 
matter. Laird had never liked the idea of Con- 
nally carpetbagging his way into the Republican 
Party. Laird and Ford had been close colleagues 
since House days, occasionally friendly rivals but 
usually allies. So, on Wednesday, October 10, 
Laird entered the Oval Office to press his views on 
the President this one time. 

Connally, Laird told the President, simply would 
not do. He had come too recently into the Re- 
publican fold; whatever his qualifications, he 
would never be confirmed by Congress. Democrats 
feared his ability and scorned him as an apostate. 
Republicans were not about to turn over to an 
acolyte the fortunes of the Grand Old Party for 
the next decade. Having warned Nixon for more 
than an hour that he had damn well better con- 
sider his party and not just himself, Laird then 
guaranteed that the Democratic Congress would 
confirm Ford as Vice President “within two 
weeks.” 


Copyright © 1974, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Mass., 02116. All rights reserved. 


When Laird finished his tough talk and left the 
Oval Office, he was followed by the two Demo- 
cratic leaders, Senator Mike Mansfield and 
Speaker Carl Albert. They echoed Laird, though in 
more respectful tones. Connally, they warned, pre- 
sented a problem; Ford presented none. He was 
universally respected and liked, and the Demo- 
cratic Congress would be far more tractable with 
him than with any other Republican. Regretfully, 
the President set aside the choice of his heart and 
went to the choice of his head. On October 12 he 
nominated Ford. 

Laird’s prediction of congressional confirmation 
within two weeks was the least significant of many 
October miscalculations regarding the new Vice 
President. Eight days after Ford’s nomination, the 
Saturday Night Massacre set off the impeachment 
crisis. Congress, faced with confirming not merely 
a Vice President but a putative President, investi- 
gated Ford with such thoroughness that he was not 
approved until December 6. 

A more serious miscalculation explains the rea- 
son why Ford was so popular with Mansfield, Al- 
bert, and the other Democrats: they simply could 
not perceive him as a presidential threat for 1976. 
But the deepest miscalculation was Richard 
Nixon’s. If he could not have John Connally, the 
President decided, he preferred Ford as a ruggedly 
partisan good soldier who would never dare step 
out of line and would unquestioningly obey Oval 
Office orders. The President should have known 
better. 

Nixon had been given a bitter taste of Ford’s in- 
dependence just that summer, at the height of the 
clandestine White House effort to persuade Agnew 
to pack his bags and go home to Baltimore. That 
effort, in which Nixon played the leading role 
without showing his hand, was failing. The Presi- 
dent then called Ford. Informed by a key White 
House aide that Agnew had been “confiding his 
troubles” to Ford, Nixon quietly beseeched Ford to 
go to the Vice President and tell him his resigna- 
tion was imperative. 

Ford refused. He told the White House he could 
never exploit Agnew’s trust in an underhanded 
way. Ford must have been aware that Agnew was 
finished. Accordingly, his refusal to take dictation 
from the President was a portent: even though the 
vice ‘presidency might come to him (as Laird had 
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predicted to Ford in mid-August), Ford refused to 
honor a White House request that was in his own 
interest. 

There is no doubt that Ford wanted to become 
Vice President. Shortly before Agnew’s resignation 
on October 10, former Representative John Byrnes 
of Wisconsin, a longtime Republican power in the 
House and a close ally of Ford’s and Laird’s, sug- 
gested to Ford: “Let’s push Mel for Vice Presi- 
dent.” Ford, typically forthright, said no, he 
couldn’t do that. “I’m interested in that job for 
myself,” he told Byrnes. 

The other major Nixon miscalculation about 
Ford—that good old Jerry would never threaten 
Mr. Nixon’s leadership of the Republican Party or 
question his anti-impeachment strategy—had 
deeper roots. At sixty, Ford simply was not consid- 
ered among the front rank of Republicans. 
That he had become the Republican leader of the 
House and kept the job for a decade was due to 
support from important friends in the House and 
the natural course of events rather than his own 
appetite for leadership. Through twenty-five years 
in the House, Ford had been noted for steadfast 
loyalty. 


pz his early years in the House, Ford 
was an undeviating supporter of Eisen- 
hower Administration programs, domestic 
and foreign. Since that put him in opposition to 
conservative Republicans from Michigan and else- 
where in the Midwest on some questions (partic- 
ularly foreign aid), Ford was perceived not so 
much as a conservative as an Eisenhower “Modern 
Republican.” Becoming ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the Army Panel on the House Defense Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee in the late 1950s, Ford 
faithfully swallowed the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s doctrine of massive nuclear deterrence and 
opposed rebellious Army officer corps attempts at 
infantry modernization. He was particularly critical 
of Army modernization doctrines preached by 
General Maxwell Taylor, a favorite of the Ken- 
nedys’. 

Ford’s rise to prominence in the House stemmed 
from his membership in the Chowder and March- 
ing Society, an influential club of young, con- 
servative, and ambitious Republican congressmen 
chafing under unimaginative Old Guard lead- 
ership. Byrnes, Ford’s good friend and golfing 
buddy, was once thought the most likely of the 
new group to succeed, and in fact, was the first to 
reach leadership status as chairman of the House 
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Ford infuriated the men around the Oval Office 
by insisting that the President sooner or later 
must give the House impeachment inquiry 


Republican Policy Committee. But in January, 
1963, the frustrated younger Republicans wanted 
to test their strength with a surprise move to oust 
an aging, rural congressman from Iowa named 
Charles Hoeven as chairman of the Republican 
Conference. Ford, liked by all and hated by none, 
was tapped to beat Hoeven. He won. 

Having tasted blood, the Chowder and Marching 
Society Republicans went after far bigger game 
following the Republican election debacle in 1964: 
Minority Leader Charles Halleck. The coup against 
Halleck was openly engineered by Robert Griffin 
of Michigan, Charles Goodell of New York, and 
Glenard Lipscomb of California. But the real ar- 
chitect was Laird. Characteristically, Laird never 
publicly announced his support for Ford, and in- 
deed, chose to run for Ford’s vacated conference 
chairmanship so that he could join the leadership 
no matter how the close struggle between Ford 
and Halleck ended. Ford himself played little part 
in planning the palace revolution against Halleck. 
He wanted to become leader, of course, but he 
never would have considered organizing the revolt. 

From the day of his election on January 5, 1965, 
some of Ford’s supporters feared he would end up 
as little more than a briefcase carrier for Mel 
Laird. When Robert Hartmann, a tough, con- 
servative Washington correspondent for the Los 
Angeles Times, suddenly showed up on Ford’s 
staff, he was regarded by many as a Laird agent. 
In truth, the tireless Laird did eclipse Ford as 
dominant Republican in the House, managing to 
acquire a large technical staff to perform the duties 
of what previously had been an honorific post. 
When Ford and Laird were joint hosts for private 
lunches with newsmen at the Capitol in 1965, 
Laird was never bashful about correcting or con- 
tradicting his Minority Leader. 

Not until Laird went to the Pentagon in 1969 
did Ford emerge as undisputed House Republican 
leader. But by then there were complaints in the 
Republican cloakrooms, by the newest generation 
of Republican congressmen, that Ford was repre- 
senting the Nixon position to them instead of 
carrying their case to the White House. Before Wa- 
tergate suspended all else, there were even whis- 
pers that perhaps ten years was a long time for 
one man to lead House Republicans. 

His record, then, was less than brilliant. Nor did 
the Nixon White House view Ford as a heavy- 
weight to be feared. The sharp tongue of Lyndon 
B. Johnson had done its work on Ford’s reputa- 
tion. When Ford exasperated President Johnson 
with a nonstop attack on big-spending Great 


everything it needs. 


Society programs, Johnson replied that Ford’s 
trouble was that he had played football once too 
often without a helmet. Hence the Washington 
cliché: Jerry sure is a nice guy—just no brains. 

Lyndon Johnson’s crack intrigued Yale Law 
School Professor Eugene Rostow, who (as he later 
told Ford) “violated your constitutional rights of 
privacy” and took a peek at Ford’s record, Yale 
Law School Class of 1941. Included among the 125 
members of that class were Supreme Court Justice 
Potter Stewart, Sargent Shriver, Representative Pe- 
ter Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, and former Gov- 
ernor Ray Shafer of Pennsylvania. About 100 in 
the class had been undergraduate Phi Beta 
Kappa’s, yet Ford (who did not make Phi Beta 
Kappa at the University of Michigan) finished in 
the top one third: “Mostly B’s, with a scattering of 
A’s,” Rostow reminded Ford when they happened 
to share the platform this year at the University of 
South Carolina Law School. “He’s not dumb,” 
Rostow told us. “He got high grades and he 
coached the freshman football team on the side.” 

Ford’s ponderous way with words, his inability 
to turn a nice phrase, and the slow pace with 
which he receives and tries to answer questions 
cloak a respectable intellect. But they led the 
White House to expect a Vice President at least as 
docile as Spiro Agnew. 

In the newsspeak still prevailing at the White 
House, one senior aide puts it this way: “Jerry is 
on board sometimes but not all the time. He’s still 
a [Capitol] Hill type who thinks like they do on 
the Hill in terms of compromise. We'd like to see 
him on board all the time, like Agnew was—like we 
all are.” 

In translation, that means Nixon is anything but 
pleased with the independent thinking Ford puts 
on display from time to time to question the 
Nixon anti-impeachment strategy. While avoiding 
the extremes—outright disloyalty to the President 
on the one hand; becoming the President’s num- 
ber-one public defender on the other—Ford in- 
furiated the men around the Oval Office by insist- 
ing that the President sooner or later must give the 
House impeachment inquiry everything it needs. 

Ford’s footwork has not been perfect by any 
standard. Nixon-haters deride him for having pro- 
claimed Mr. Nixon’s “innocence” without having 
heard the White House tapes. Hard-core Nixonites 
have called him an ingrate for daring to question 
Nixon’s right to withhold whatever documents he 
wants under the guise of executive privilege. 

In response to pressure from one side or the 
other, Ford often has traveled an erratic course, as 
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Put simply, Jerry Ford is not a hater and Richard 
Nixon is. A Ford “enemies list” is inconceivable. 


on May 17 when he chastised the President for not 
giving the House what it wanted but then, after a 
hastily scheduled hour in the President’s Executive 
Office Building hideaway, emerged to chastise the 
House committee for not fully exploring all evi- 
dence in hand before demanding new tapes and 
documents. 

Erratic, perhaps, but, as the late Stewart Alsop 
commented last spring, “as shrewd and clever as 
any man on a tightrope could be.” Despite ups 
and downs, tos and fros, Ford has managed to 
publicize private disagreements with Nixon’s 
strategy (which run far deeper than he publicly ad- 
mits) without plunging the dagger into the Presi- 
dent’s back. 

Almost any member of Congress picked as Vice 
President—and most particularly the Republican 
leader in the House—would rebel over an impeach- 
ment defense built on dubious grounds of execu- 
tive privilege. “Jerry can’t sit still on that one,” 
says a top Republican in the House. “The doctrine 
of executive privilege in a presidential impeach- 
ment case violates the most fundamental powers of 
the Congress. Ford is a creature of Congress.” 


hat may well have been in the back of 
| Nixon’s mind when he tried to wiggle out 
of naming Ford over Mel Laird’s angry re- 
monstrance last October 10. It is inconceivable that 
Connally would not have become Nixon’s total ad- 
vocate today, no matter what his impeachment 
strategy. Connally is a presidential man, but Ford 
is a congressional man, now at the halfway house 
of the vice presidency but far too freshly removed 
from long service in the House to accept Richard 
Nixon’s doctrine of executive privilege as a defense 
against impeachment. 

Yet, even if Ford’s entire career had been out- 
side Congress, his instincts about presidential 
power would have posed inevitable conflict with 
Nixon. Ford is a genuine conservative who until 
now has shared traditional Midwestern Republican 
suspicion of executive power. His suspicion of per- 
sonal political power is starkly at variance with the 
three power-minded Presidents who followed 
Ford’s own political hero, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
to the White House. He has no desire to stretch 
still further or even maintain the present far 
boundaries of executive power successively estab- 
lished by John F. Kennedy, Lyndon Johnson, and 
Richard Nixon. Nor does he seem to share their 
instinctive fascination for politics and politicians. 

That is evident in Ford’s response when asked 
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his opinion of past Presidents. His favorite is Eis- 
enhower, but he cannot articulate the precise rea- 
son aside from saying he liked Eisenhower’s per- 
sonality and his style. Eisenhower was “a people’s 
President” because “he liked people,” he told us. 
What else? Well, very little. How about FDR? “I 
have mixed emotions about him,” Ford replied 
gravely. “He handled the office very politically.” 
Jack Kennedy? “I don’t think he was in office long 
enough to really tell.” Truman? “I had a lot of ad- 
miration for Harry Truman. Truman was direct 
and I felt more attached to that.” Anybody else? 
Well, he admired President Nixon on foreign af- 
fairs, Teddy Roosevelt as an activist, Lincoln be- 
cause he saved the Union. 

One old friend of Ford’s replied in his defense 
that the Vice President won’t speak kindly of FDR 
for fear of alienating Republicans. The friend re- 
calls Ford telling him that when Roosevelt died, he 
wept in sorrow in his U.S. Navy lieutenant com- 
mander’s uniform. But the real reason Ford has so 
little to say about FDR or any other President is 
his lack of interest in the sources and uses of presi- 
dential power. The proof lies in his quick selection 
of Eisenhower as his favorite President—Eisen- 
hower, the only President in forty years who ac- 
tually ran the federal government in a comfortable 
power-sharing relationship with Congress; who of- 
ten rested above the political battle; who was—in 
sharp contrast with President Nixon and the late 
President Johnson—direct and candid with the 
American people. 

Ford is now reaching hard conclusions over Nix- 
onian abuses of power. The beginning was on 
March 30, with Ford’s famous Chicago speech at- 
tacking the “arrogant, elite guard of political ado- 
lescents” who ran the Committee for the Re-elec- 
tion of the President (CREEP). Although Ford 
carefully ignored the formative and controlling 
roles of the Nixon White House at CREEP, his 
message was clear. He was indicting not only 
CREEP’s “political adolescents” but also the White 
House majordomos, from H. R. Haldeman and 
Charles Colson on down. The Chicago speech 
showed only the surface of Ford’s disillusionment. 
He intended to follow it with a second speech at- 
tacking the abuse of power inside the White House 
itself, again carefully exempting Nixon except by 
implication. Although he took the route of discre- 
tion and postponed the second speech indefinitely, 
Ford’s private outrage over the excesses of the 
Nixon presidency is real. 

When Ford received us in his office across West 
Executive Avenue from the White House, we asked 
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whether he felt the vast extension of power had 
endangered the presidency as an institution. Ford 
went to his desk and picked up a copy of The Twi- 
light of the Presidency by George Reedy, Lyndon 
Johnson’s onetime press secretary, given to him the 
week before by reporter Marjorie Hunter of the 
New York Times. In a gloomy pre-Watergate view 
of presidential decline, Reedy indicts the remote- 
ness of the kingly presidency in the last third of 
the twentieth century. 

Yes, Ford said, no doubt about it—and he wasn’t 
singling out Richard Nixon. What has happened, 
Ford said, is that “Presidents develop this aura 
of infallibility. They all sort of operate the same 
way”—even Eisenhower. “Anybody that’s hired 
over there ought to read this book,” because what 
it describes is “avoidable.” 

How avoidable? 

“Well, by [the President’s] day-to-day operations, 
and particularly through his staff . . . Pm simply 
saying that I think Presidents and their staffs have 
to have a somewhat different attitude to the Con- 
gress and to the job. . . . Some staffs get carried 
away just by the fact that they occupy an office 
over there, whether the President wants them to 
operate that way or not.” 

Then, ever aware of his own political vulnerabil- 
ity to the Nixon hard core, Ford quickly added: 
“But President Nixon couldn’t watch every day-to- 
day move of a John Dean; probably wishes he had.” 


His fundamental disagreement with the 
President over the nature of the presidency 
stems not from differences on issues. Ford is 
fully as conservative as Nixon on most issues and 
even more conservative on a great many others. 
He has been considerably more cautious about 
civil rights legislation than Nixon and is now pas- 
sionately opposed to forced school busing; seems 
more worried than Nixon about the unstoppable 
rise in federal domestic spending; and rigidly op- 
poses federal operating subsidies for mass transit. 
Whereas Nixon has been fascinated by noncon- 
servative innovations such as Family Assistance 
payments and revenue sharing, Ford tends to dis- 
trust them. But he is not cast in iron. Although a 
hard-line Cold Warrior and strong national defense 
advocate for twenty-five years, Ford readily ac- 
cepted Nixon’s decision to open the door to Com- 
munist China and his pursuit of détente with the 
Soviet Union. Whether such acceptance was dic- 
tated by flexibility or party regularity remains to 
be seen. 


But there are profound differences between Ford 
and Nixon quite unrelated to issues. Ford does not 
share Nixon’s intense and ineradicable suspicions 
and hatreds toward his “enemies”: the Eastern Es- 
tablishment, Ivy League intellectuals, liberal Re- 
publicans, and most intensely of all, the media. 
Unlike Nixon, he would not arrive in the White 
House determined to amass its awesome power to 
pay off in kind all those who had impeded his 
progress to the Oval Office. Put simply, Jerry Ford 
is not a hater and Richard Nixon is. A Ford “ene- 
mies list” is inconceivable. 

While Nixon as President plotted total war 
against the media, Ford prides himself on main- 
taining cordial relations with correspondents ideo- 
logically to his left—relations that are cordial be- 
cause of Ford’s genuine candor and honesty. When 
the pro-Nixon South was enraged by the military 
court-martial conviction of Lieutenant William L. 
Calley, Jr., in 1971, Nixon placed a sly nighttime 
telephone call from San Clemente to Ford on 
Capitol Hill asking whether he would make some 
discreet soundings of congressional opinion on pos- 
sible clemency—a blatant distortion of the Presi- 
dent’s quasijudicial reviewing authority in the 
case. Tipped off to the telephone call, we tele- 
phoned Ford to check it out for accuracy. He 
paused, swallowed hard, and then admitted it. A 
Nixon White House aide could deny it without 
a second thought. 

In contrast to the White House guerrilla war to 
make life as difficult as possible for the media, 
Ford woos newsmen. When three reporters turned 
up unexpectedly at Andrews Air Force Base for 
Ford’s golf-and-politics trip to Hawaii, thanks to 
sloppy staff work by the Vice President’s staff, 
Ford determined who would get seats on the over- 
crowded plane with a Solomonic decision incon- 
ceivable in the Nixon White House. He bumped 
Chief of Staff Bob Hartmann, Mrs. Hartmann, and 
Mrs. Paul Miltich, the wife of Ford’s press secre- 
tary, who had planned a Hawaii vacation with her 
husband to celebrate their thirtieth wedding anni- 
versary. 

When applied to liberal Republicans, this con- 
trast between Nixon and Ford resolves itself into 
wholly different attitudes about the nature of the 
Republican Party. In Richard Nixon’s Hades, the 
hottest spot of all is reserved for liberal Republi- 
cans. Nixon has genuinely wanted a realigned 
party structure, with the Republican Party purified 
along conservative lines. Ford has taken the older, 
more traditional view that in a two-party system, 
the Republicans can achieve dominant status only 
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as a broad-based party covering the full ideological 
spectrum. 

While most House Republicans viewed the 
switch in parties by Representative Donald Riegle 
of Michigan in 1973 as good riddance, Ford at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to convince him to stay Re- 
publican. In 1970, Nixon and Agnew collaborated 
in branding then-Senator Charles Goodell of New 
York as a liberal heretic, and in engineering his 
defeat. But Goodell remained at least nominally a 
Republican and a friend of Jerry Ford’s. When 
Goodell opened his new Washington law firm this 
year with a well-publicized reception, the Vice 
President arrived to greet his old friend. They talk 
on the telephone frequently, and Goodell presum- 
ably would be resurrected from the political dead 
for a role in any Ford Administration. 

The most dramatic illustration of Ford’s ecu- 
menical Republicanism came this year when he ig- 
nored the wishes of conservative California Re- 
publican Party leaders and publicly embraced— 
indeed, virtually endorsed—maverick liberal Repre- 
sentative Paul (“Pete”) McCloskey, Jr. McCloskey 
seemed destined for sure defeat in the Republican 
primary until the Vice President’s California visit, 
so Ford is given full credit for his narrow victory 
on June 4. Ford acted out of friendship for 
McCloskey, out of his pragmatic realization that 
McCloskey’s Stanford University district would 
probably go Democratic if his friend was not re- 
nominated, but also out of a deeper determination 
that the party is doomed without the McCloskeys 
on its left wing. No act in Ford’s early vice presi- 
dency stirred so much hostility from the Republi- 
can right. Human Events, the right-wing weekly, 
stormed in fury, some old colleagues in the House 
Republican cloakroom anxious to see McCloskey 
gone clucked disapprovingly, and Clarke Reed, the 
influential Republican State Chairman of Missis- 
sippi, was outraged. 


ord feels none of the paranoia that pervades 

Nixon’s White House—the feeling of being 

constantly under siege by hostile forces—and 
so would see no reason for plotting against ene- 
mies. One cannot imagine even a pale version of 
Nixon’s political intrigues in a Ford White House. 
By nature about as conspiratorial as an assembly 
line worker in Chevrolet’s Fisher body plant in 
Grand Rapids, Ford employs nobody in his office 
remotely akin to Bob Haldeman, John Ehrlichman, 
or Chuck Colson. On the contrary, Ford’s men are 
roundly criticized by his cronies on Capitol Hill as 
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unimaginative, insouciant, and too clerkish to 
challenge him. That is the way Ford wants it, and 
that is the way he had it for a quarter of a century 
on Capitol Hill. Ford also tends to be a soft touch as 
a boss, rather benign, orthodox, and gentle. 

These same easy qualities account for Ford’s 
healthy, normal family of three boys (aged twenty- 
four, twenty-two, and eighteen) and pretty, sev- 
enteen-year-old daughter, Susan. His good-looking 
wife, Betty, had a teen-age career as a dancer in 
Martha Graham’s company. Her first marriage 
ended in divorce. She has suffered from a variety 
of minor physical and nervous ailments, including 
a painful pinched nerve in her neck, which seems 
improved since Ford moved into the vice presi- 
dency. Betty Ford suffered also from an often criti- 
cal disease affecting wives of busy politicians: the 
never-see husband, want-to-go-home syndrome. 

It was Betty’s influence that persuaded Ford to 
announce that 1974 would be his last campaign for 
the House. The plan: return to Grand Rapids and 
enter the practice of law, or, more likely, join a 
big, rich industrial concern and make some 
money—but not in Washington. 

Despite Betty’s occasional indisposition, the fam- 
ily has stayed close and warm, remarkably free of 
the generational divisions and culture shocks that 
have wrecked so many contemporary families. The 
Fords like a couple of cold martinis before dinner, 
dine simply with children who happen to be home 
or with old pals like Mel Laird or Johnny Byrnes 
and their wives—strictly Grand Rapids, with Betty 
pushing her husband to go to their Episcopalian 
Church (Emmanuel On The Hill) more often than 
he has time for. 

Ford’s nonpolitical life, in short, has been rou- 
tine, uneventful, and comfortable—characteristics 
he takes to the office with him. Thus, on October 
12 when Mr. Nixon offered him the vice presi- 
dency, one of Ford’s first acts was to inform Hart- 
mann, his rumpled, chain-smoking chief aide (long 
since absolved of being a Laird agent), that he 
would retain his title of chief of staff in the vice 
presidential office. As a former newspaperman, 
Hartmann knows he is not the man to run a bur- 
geoning vice presidential staff. His political judg- 
ment is shrewd, but his ability to manage the daily 
routine of a Vice President traveling 76,000 miles 
to twenty-nine states in his first six months in of- 
fice is questionable. With Hartmann concentrating 
on political strategy and speeches, management 
was taken over by William Seidman, a family 
friend and business executive from Grand Rapids, 
who worshiped Jerry Ford as captain of the Uni- 
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Ford might try to run the vast federal 


government like some friendly country store. 


versity of Michigan football team (when Seidman 
was quarterback at East Grand Rapids High). 
Seidman, unsuccessful candidate for Auditor-Gen- 
eral of Michigan in 1962 and later a top staff aide 
to Governor George Romney, is learning his new 
job on the job, and some of Ford’s Hill cronies 
don’t think he is learning fast enough. 

The third of the big three around the Vice Presi- 
dent is Philip Buchen, Ford’s boyhood friend, his 
law partner in a short-lived firm which they estab- 
lished between graduation from law school and 
World War II, and still his best friend. Buchen was 
first imported on a rush order in October to help 
Ford through the grueling confirmation hearings. 
He stayed to handle the top staff job in President 
Nixon’s Cabinet-level commission on privacy, 
headed by Ford—the one substantive job Ford 
holds as Nixon’s Vice President. But Buchen’s ulti- 
mate role surely will be more important than run- 
ning an obscure presidential commission. 

Buchen would join Hartmann and Seidman on 
the senior staff at a Ford White House. But neither 
they nor anybody else would approach the influ- 
ence or authority which Nixon deliberately dele- 
gated to Haldeman and Ehrlichman. “Of course,” 
one Ford principal says for the record, 


we haven't had a minute to think about possible fu- 
ture events, and certainly we don’t sit around plan- 
ning a Ford White House. But one thing is certain. 
Ford won’t have any “counselors,” either in name 
or in form. He doesn’t like the title, for one thing. 
It’s too highfalutin for Grand Rapids. And he won’t 
have a single Haldeman type with power to close 
the Oval Office door and turn away seekers or sin- 
ners. Ford’s door on Capitol Hill was always open, 
and it’s a habit he can’t stop now. Listen to a 
mythical Ford tape and you won’t hear the kind of 
querulous indecision you hear on a Nixon tape. He 
doesn’t sit around chewing a problem endlessly like 
that. He makes a pretty quick decision and he 
makes it himself. He’s never been much on organi- 
zation, and he’s too old to change. My prediction is 
that a Ford White House will have much more 
than its share of confusion, and there will be 
crossed jurisdictional lines and a wide-open door to 
competing forces. But that’s the way he ran the Re- 
publicans in the House, and that’s how he’d run the 
country. 


So, succeeding to Nixon’s kingly presidency, Ford 
might try to run the vast federal government like 
some friendly country store. 

Consider, for example, Ford’s naive candor as it 
turned up in the April 13 issue of the New Repub- 
lic magazine. Sitting beside “Nixon Watch” colum- 
nist John Osborne on one of Ford’s cross-country 


political junkets, the Vice President spelled out 
possible changes of a Ford Cabinet: Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger, of course, would stay in his 
customary spot at the top, but Secretary of Defense, 
James Schlesinger? Osborne wrote that Ford might 
drop Schlesinger from his Cabinet. 

Accustomed to the easy, almost incestuous politi- 
cian-and-press relationship on Capitol Hill, Ford 
never dreamed Osborne would report his indelicate 
remarks to the world. Particularly disturbing to 
Ford was seeing in print his offhand comment 
about the President’s propensity to ramble on and 
on in private conversation with the Vice President. 
But Ford never did spell out ground rules to Os- 
borne. Osborne wrote what he heard, leaving no 
doubt that Ford was his source. For a while there- 
after, both Ford and his staff worried about reper- 
cussions from the White House, but Nixon chose 
to let it pass. As for Schlesinger, Ford soothed him 
with a long telephone call. 


ord as Vice President stays close to the 

counsel of old congressional intimates: 

Johnny Byrnes, Mel Laird, and his successor 
as House Minority Leader, Representative John 
Rhodes of Arizona. It is inconceivable that Laird, 
invited along with other close friends to Betty 
Ford’s birthday party last winter, would not return 
to full-time government service in a Ford Adminis- 
tration. 

Ford also has pursued closer personal ties with 
Kissinger, certainly more personal than Kissinger’s 
correct and distant relationship with Nixon. In the 
winter and spring of 1974, Ford, in between fre- 
netic journeys, met Kissinger about once every two 
weeks to talk about détente, arms control, and 
world strategy. 

All this is patently haphazard, informal, and not 
widely admired. “The way they schedule Jerry is 
atrocious,” says one congressional crony. “Every 
little tinker’s barn that asks for a speech from 
Ford, they book him.” His travel schedule has in- 
deed been chaotic, but that was Ford’s own choice, 
not a result of edicts of his staff. 

Ford saw two important political reasons for re- 
moving himself from Washington during his early 
vice presidency. First, keeping his distance from 
Nixon would reduce opportunities for those long 
talks in the Oval Office, where the President would 
enlist him in the defense of Richard Nixon. Sec- 
ond, Ford’s great concern has always been the 
health and welfare of the Republican Party, and 
these are perilously low in 1974. The President, for 
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his part, had envisioned Ford gladly sacrificing his 
own interests to the President’s schemes to cling to 
office. But Nixon’s pointed suggestion on May 10 
that Ford was “working too hard at the job” and 
had “better slow down a little” was politely ig- 
nored by the Vice President. 

Two characteristics have dominated Ford’s wan- 
derings: a disorganized nuts-and-bolts political op- 
eration and unmistakable signs everywhere of a 
wide breadth of real affection for him by voters of 
many different persuasions. Last spring when he 
arrived in Manhattan for a gimmicky public rela- 
tions affair called the annual National Father’s 
Day Luncheon to receive the Father of the Year 
award, Ford was rushed into an unscheduled press 
conference. Amid the din, Ford could scarcely hear 
questions from the local press. But he did answer a 
young girl reporter asking about those tapes the 
House Judiciary Committee was trying to get from 
Nixon. In his tediously ponderous way, Ford re- 
plied: “I would like before commenting to see or 
hear the actual content of the tapes.” Before the 
Vice President had left the room, Press Secretary 
Miltich, a genial holdover from Ford’s congres- 
sional days, who was hard put to handle routinely 
confusing press relations, was “clarifying.” Ford 
did not really mean, Miltich explained, that he 
wanted to hear the tapes himself (for Ford had al- 
ways refused to expose himself to any White 
House tapes). 

Later that day, in Wilmington, Miltich found 
himself constantly quibbling with the national cor- 
respondents traveling with him. During a closed- 
door meeting between Ford and top executives of 
the Du Pont Company, Miltich was asked, “What’s 
he doing in there alone with all those fat cats?” 
When the session ended, Miltich lamely explained 
that “those fat cats” would have been happy to 
have had a few representatives of the traveling 
press present but “no one asked.” That night Ford 
was star attraction at what was erroneously billed 
to the press by Ford’s staff as a fund-raising party 
at the Wilmington racetrack for Representative 
Pierre du Pont. Actually, it was a state Republican 
Party fund-raiser, but the error in Ford’s printed 
schedule irritated both Delaware regular Republi- 
cans and Congressman du Pont’s people; Pete du 
Pont, putting a $100 limit on contributions to his 
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own campaign, was not raising a cent through the 
state party. 

Then another hassle. There were actually three 
separate functions, one attended by the super fat 
cats at $500 a head (press excluded), another at- 
tended by run-of-the-mill fat cats at $100 a head 
(press excluded), and a $5-a-head rally for the 
rank and file (press admitted). The press protested 
to the guiltless Miltich, who persuaded the fat cats 
to open up their $100-a-head function. The super 
fat cats, despising the media, turned down Miltich 
and kept the doors of their $500 party closed. 

To end the evening, Ford spoke at the $5 
party. When Ford asked how long he should talk, 
Delaware Republican National Committeeman Tom 
Evans suggested twelve to fifteen minutes. Ford 
spoke and took questions for fifty typically dis- 
jointed minutes—far too long for that or any other 
political gathering. While giving network television 
correspondents a nugget of news with his strongest 
statement yet that Nixon ought to give the House 
what it wanted, Ford nevertheless defended the 
President in ritual fashion, winning routine ap- 
plause. Boring, rambling, windy, and humorless 
though he was, the crowd seemed to love him. The 
genuine affection was unmistakable. Ford listed the 
“big stable” of Republican presidential candi- 
dates—“the Rockefellers, the Reagans, the Con- 
nallys, the Percys, the Brookes.” But before he could 
finish, the crowd was shouting, “Ford, Ford, Ford.” 

Nor is such affection limited to partisan Republi- 
cans. Ford has been examined as Vice President 
through the lens of a Watergate microscope: Is he 
like the rest of those sleazy, corrupt, lying politi- 
cians who cheat on their income taxes and promise 
law and order while they break the law? Or is he 
different? Jerry Ford does seem different to them. 
As one astute public servant who has served each 
of the past three Presidents says, “His candor and 
decency make him vulnerable to scheming politi- 
cians, but that is also his greatest strength.” 

For now at least, candor and decency are ele- 
vated above cleverness and glibness. What might 
have seemed weaknesses two years ago are politi- 
cal strengths today. “Jerry doesn’t really have a 
first-class mind,” commented one of his former 
House colleagues. “But, then, neither did Eisen- 
hower.” O 
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A story by John Updike 


66 h, look,” Joan Maple said, in her voice 
of delight. “We’re being invaded!” 
Richard Maple lifted his head from 
the sand. 

Another couple, younger, was walking down the 
beach like a pair of creatures, tawny, maned, their 
movements made stately by their invisible effort to 
control self-consciousness. One had to look hard to 
see that they were naked. A summer’s frequen- 
tation of the nudist section up the beach, around 
the point from the bourgeois, bathing-suited sec- 
tion where the Maples lay with their children and 
their books and their towels and tubes of lotion, 
had bestowed upon the bodies of these other 
two the smooth pelt of an even tan, and the sexual 
signs so large in our interior mythology, the breasts 
and pubic patches, melted to almost nothing in the 
middle distance, in the sun. Even the young man’s 
penis seemed incidental. And the young woman 
appeared a lesser version of the male—the same 
«taut, magnetic stride, the same disturbingly generic 
arrangement of limbs, abdomen, torso, and skull. 

Richard suppressed a grunt. Silence attended the 
two nudes, pushing out from their. advance like 


wavelets up the packed sand into the costumed 
people, away from the unnoticing commotion and 
self-absorbed sparkle of the sea. Their advance 
could only be meant as, could only be taken as, an 
affront. In the watching crowds, some faces 
dropped as if stung. Others gazed steadfastly; for, 
this strolling nudism being a political gesture, the 
counterprotest must be a blunt stare. “Well!”: a 
woman’s exclamation, from underneath an um- 
brella, blew down the beach like a sandwich wrap- 
per. One old man, his dwindled legs linked to a 
barrel chest by boyish trunks of plaid nylon, stood 
up militantly, helplessly, drowning in this assault, 
making an uplifted gesture between that of hailing 
a taxi and shaking a fist. Richard’s own feelings, 
he noticed, were hysterically turbulent: a certain 
political admiration grappled with an immediate 
sense of social threat; pleasure in the sight of the 
female was swept under by hatred for the male, 
whose ally she was publicly declaring herself to be; 
pleasure in the sight of the male fought specific 
focus on that superadded, boneless bit of him, that 
monkeyish footnote to the godlike thorax; and 
envy of their youth and boldness and beauty lost 
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itself in an awareness of his own body that washed 
over him so vividly he involuntarily glanced about 
for concealment. 

His wife, brown and pleased and modern, said, 
“They must be stoned.” 

Abruptly, having paraded several hundred yards, 
the naked couple turned and ran. The girl, espe- 
cially, became ridiculous, her buttocks outthrust in 
the ungainly effort of retreat, her flesh jouncing 
heavily as she raced to keep up with her mate. He 
was putting space between them; his hair lifted in 
a slow spume against the sea’s electric blue. 

Heads turned as at a tennis match; the specta- 
tors saw what had made them run—a policeman 
walking crabwise off the end of the boardwalk. His 
uniform made him, too, representative of a species. 
But as he passed, his black shoes treading the sand 
in measured pursuit, he was seen as also young, 
his moustache golden beneath the sad-shaped mir- 
rors of his sunglasses, his arms swinging athletic 
and brown from his short blue sleeves. Beneath his 
uniform, for all they knew, his skin wore another 
uninterrupted tan. 

“My God,” Richard said softly. “He’s one of 
them.” 

“He is a pretty young pig,” Joan stated with 
complacent quickness. 

Her finding a phrase she so much liked irritated 
Richard, who had been groping for some paradox, 
some wordless sadness. “And you're a beat-up old 
knee-jerk liberal,” he told her. 

“My goodness. What have we done to deserve 
this? It’s not as if they came up and tried to un- 
dress you.” 

“Maybe that’s my complaint,” he said, mollifying. 
For the Maples found themselves much together 
this vacation. One daughter was living with a man, 
one son had a job, the other son was at a tennis 
camp, and their baby, Bean, hated her nickname 
and, at thirteen, was made so uncomfortable by 
her parents she contrived daily excuses to avoid 
being with them. In their reduced family they were 
too exposed to one another; the child saw them, 
Richard feared, more clearly than he and Joan saw 
themselves. He suggested, in further mollification, 
as in college when they were courting he might 
have suggested they leave the library and go to a 
movie, “Let’s follow him.” 

The policeman was a receding blue dot. “Let’s,” 
Joan agreed, standing promptly, sand raining from 
her, the gay alacrity of her acceptance hollow but 
the lustrous volume of her body, and her gait be- 
side his, which he unthinkingly matched, and the 
weight of warm sun on his shoulders as they 
walked, real enough—real enough, Richard 
thought, for now. 

The bathing-suited section thinned behind them. 
BY S.C NSS IS OEL 
John Updike’s latest work is a biographical play, 
Buchanan Dying, published in the spring. 
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As they turned the point, bare bodies in their vi- 
sion disengaged themselves from salt and sand. 
Freckled redheads with slack and milky bellies. 
Gypsyish girls hard as nuts, standing upright to 
hold their faces, brazen shields, closer to the sun’s 
arrows. Long blacks emerging from the ocean 
bleached gray by their nakedness. Sleeping men, 
their testicles rotten as dropped fruit. A row of 
buttocks like the scallop on a doily. A bearded 
man doing yoga on his head, the fork of his legs 
appearing to implore the sky. Among these appari- 
tions the policeman moved gently, cumbersome in 
his belt and gun, whispering, nearly touching the 
naked listeners, who nodded and began, singly and 
in groups, to put on their clothes. The couple who 
had trespassed, inviting this counterinvasion, could 
not be distinguished from the numerous naked 
others; all were being punished. 

Joan went to a trio, two boys and a girl, as they 
struggled into their worn jeans, their widths of 
leather and sleeveless vests, their sandals and 
strange soft hats. She asked them, “Are you being 
kicked off?” 

The boys straightened and gazed at her, her bi- 
kini, her pleasant plumpness, her sympathetic 
smile, and said nothing. The penis of one, Richard 
noticed, hung heavy a foot from her hand. Joan 
turned and returned to her husband’s side. 

“What did they tell you?” he asked. 

“Nothing. They just stared at me. Like I was a 
moonperson.” 

“There have been two revolutions in the last ten 
years,” he told her. “One, women learned to say 
‘fuck.’ Two, the oppressed learned to despise their 
sympathizers.” 

Her body, nearly naked, radiated hurt; he knew 
he would pay, later, for his words. To soften them, 
he said, “Or maybe they just resented being ap- 
proached when they were putting on their pants. 
It’s a touchy moment, for males.” 

The nudists, paradoxically, brought more cloth- 
ing to the beach than the bourgeoisie; they distin- 
guished themselves, walking up the beach to the 
point, by being dressed head to toe, in denim and 
felt, as if they had strolled straight from the urban 
core of the counterculture. Now, as the young cop 
moved among them like a sorrowing angel, they 
bent and huddled in the obsequious poses of re- 
dressing. 

“My God,” Joan said, “it’s like Masaccio’s Ex- 
pulsion from the Garden.” And Richard felt her 
heart in the fatty casing of her body plump up, 
pleased with this link, satisfied to have demon- 
strated once again to herself the relevance of a hu- 
manistic education to modern experience. 


All that afternoon, as, returned from the beach, 
he pushed a balky lawn mower through the wiry 
grass around their rented house, Richard thought 
about nakedness. He thought of Adam and Eve 





(“Who told thee that thou wast naked?”) and 
of Noah beheld naked by Ham, and of Susanna 
and the elders. He thought of himself as a 
child, having a sunbath on the second-story 
porch with his mother, who had been, in her pro- 
vincial way, an avant-gardist, a health faddist. 
From beyond the screen of blankets she had 
draped on the balustrade the town had called with 
its many March voices: birds in bushes, children at 
ball games, the infrequent auto crackling on the 
pebbles of the street, the rarer commotion of a 
farm wagon trundling into town, the side boards 
creaking, the horse hooves clopping, the driver 
hawing with the abrupt, half-meant impatience of 
a man freshly awakened. The balusters of the 
balustrade were boards each jigsawed into an orna- 
mental vase-shape sunlight strained through the 
blankets and stamped, obliquely foreshortened, 
along the porch boards. Wasps would come visit, 
the porch was so warm. An hour seemed forever; 
his embarrassment penetrated and stretched every 
minute. His mother’s skin was a pale landscape on 
the rim of his vision; he didn’t look at it, any more 
than he bothered to look at the hills enclosing the 
town, which he assumed he would never leave. 

He thought of Rodin’s remark that a woman un- 
dressing was like the sun piercing through clouds. 
The afternoon’s gathering cloudiness slid shadows 
across the lawn, burnishing the wiry grass. He had 
once loved a woman who had slept beside a mir- 
ror. In her bed the first time, he glanced to his 
right and was startled to see them both, reflected 
naked. His legs and hers looked prodigiously long, 
parallel. She must have felt his attention leave her, 
for she turned her head; duplicated in the mirror, 
her face appeared beneath the duplicate of his. 
The mirror was an arm’s length from the bed. This” 
other couple lay six feet away. Since it was sum- 
mer, they were, all four, smooth and tan, with 
pearly roundnesses where bathing suits had inter- 
vened. The other woman smiled, and the man’s 
image followed, smiling in agreement, though 
within his body Richard was disconcerted, and 
dizzy with the effort of relating that leggy male 
nude to the patches and planes of himself seen pe- 
ripherally, attached to his consciousness like flut- 
tering pink tatters. He asked the woman beneath 
him if she ever felt disconcerted. She did not. “It’s 
nice,” she said. “You wake up in the morning, and 
there you are.” Like the sun piercing through 
clouds. Yet, in the mirror, what fascinated him was 
not her body but his own—its length, its glow, its 
hair, its parallel toes so marvelously removed from 
its small, startled, sheepish head. 

There had been, he remembered, a noise down- 
stairs. Their eyes had widened into one another’s, 
the mirror forgotten. He whispered, “What is it?” 
Milkmen, mailmen, the dog, the furnace. 

She offered, “The wind?” 

“It sounded like a door opening.” 


Nakedness 


As they listened again, her breath fanned his 
mouth. A footstep distinctly betrayed itself beneath 
them. At the same moment as he tugged to pull 
the sheets over their heads, she sharply flung them 
aside. She disengaged herself from him, lifting her 
leg like the near figure in Renoir’s Bathers. He was 
alone in the mirror; the mirror had become a 
screaming witness to the fact that he was where he 
should not be (his mother used to say, “Dirt is 
matter in the wrong place”) and that he was in no 
condition for flight, or to be packaged swiftly. 

He had gone onto her sunporch with his 
bunched clothes clutched to his front. 

He squatted to cut the stubborn tufts by the 
boatshed with the hand clippers, and imperfectly 
remembered a quotation from one of the Japanese 
masters of shunga, to the effect that the phallus in 
these pictures was exaggerated because if it were 
drawn in its natural size, it would be negligible. 

She had returned, his mistress, still naked, say- 
ing, “Nothing.” She had walked naked through her 
own downstairs, a trespasser from Eden, past 
chairs and prints and lamps, eclipsing them, un- 
afraid to encounter a burglar, a milkman, a hus- 
band; and her nakedness, returning, had been 
calm and broad as that of Titian’s Venus, flooding 
him from within like some swallowed sun. 

He thought of Titian’s Venus, wringing her hair 
with two firm hands. He thought of Manet’s Olym- 
pia, of Goya’s Maja. Of shamelessness. He thought 
of Edna Pontellier, Kate Chopin’s heroine, walking 
in the last year of that most buttoned-up of cen- 
turies down to the Gulf and, before swimming to 
her death, casting off all her clothes. “How strange 
and awful it seemed to stand naked under the sky! 
how delicious!” 

He remembered himself a month ago, coming 
along to this same house, this house into whose 
lightless, damp cellar he was easing, step by step, 
the balky mower, its duty done. He had volun- 
teered to come along and open up the house, to 
test it; it was a new rental for them. His wife had 
assented easily; there was something in her, these 
days, that also wanted to be alone. Half the stores 
on the island were not yet open for the summer; 
he had bought some days’ worth of meals, and 
lived in rooms of an amazing chastity and silence. 
One morning he had walked through a mile of 
huckleberry and wild grape to a pond. Its rim of 
beach was scarcely a stride wide; only the turds 
and shed feathers of wild swans testified to other 
presences. The swans, suspended in the sun-irra- 
diated mist upon the pond’s surface, seemed gods 
to him, perfect and infinitely removed. Not a 
house, not a car, looked down from the hills of 
sand and scrub that enclosed the pond. Such pure 
emptiness under the sky seemed an opportunity it 
would be sacrilegious to waste. Richard took off 
his clothes, all; he sat on a rough warm rock. The 
pose of thinker palled. He stood and at the water’s 
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edge became a prophet, a Baptist; ripples of light 
reflected from the water onto his legs. He yearned 
to do something magnificent, something obscene; 
he stretched his arms and could not touch the sky. 
The sun intensified. As mist burned from the sur- 
face of the pond, the swans stirred, flapping their 
wings in aloof, Olympian tumult. For a second, sex 
dropped from him and he seemed indeed the di- 
vinely shaped center of a bowl-shaped Creation; 
his very skin felt beautiful—no, he felt beauty 
rippling upon it, as if this emptiness were loving 
him, licking him. Then, the next second, glancing 
down, he saw himself to be less than sublimely 
alone, for dozens of busy ruddy bodies, ticks, were 
crawling up through the hair of his legs, as happy 
in his warmth as he in that of the sun. 

The sky was even gray now, weathered silver 
like the shingles on this island. As he went into the 
house to reward himself with a drink, he remem- 
bered, from a forgotten book, an old American 
farmer boasting that though he had sired eleven 
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Where the wind ended and we came down 
it was all grass. Some of us found 

a way to the dirt—easy and rich. 

When it rained, we grew, except 

those of us caught up in leaves, not touching 
earth, which always starts things. 

Often we sent off our own 

just as wed done, floating that 

wonderful wind that promised new land. 


Here now spread low, flat on this 
precious part of the world, we miss 
those dreams and the strange old places 
we left behind. We quietly wait. 

The wind keeps telling us something 
we want to pass on to the world: 

Even far things are real. 


by William Stafford 
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children he had never seen his wife’s body naked. 
And from another book, about Africa, the remark, 
of some West African port, that this was the last 
city on the coast where a young woman could walk 
naked down the main street without attracting at- 
tention. And from an old Time review, years ago, 
revolutions ago, of the Brigitte Bardot picture that 
for a few frames displayed her naked from head to 
toe: Time had quipped that though the movie had 
a naked woman in it, so did most American 
homes, around eleven o’clock at night. 


im o’clock. The Maples have been out to 
dinner; their lone child is spending the 
night with a friend. Their bedroom within 

this house is white and breezy, white even to the 

bureaus and chairs, and the ceiling so low their 
shadows seem to rest upon their heads. 

Joan stands at the foot of the bed and kicks off 
her shoes. 

Her face, foreshortened in the act of looking 
down, appears to pout as she undoes the snaps on 
her skirt and lets the zipper fling into view a white 
V of slip. She lets her skirt drop, retrieves it with a 
foot, places it in a drawer. 

Then the jersey lifts, decapitating her and gath- 
ering her hair into a cloud, a fist, that collapses 
when her face is again revealed, preoccupied. 

A head-toss, profiled. 

Headlights from the road caress the house and 
then forget. 

An unexpected sequence: Joan pulls down her 
underpants in a quick shimmy before, with two 
hands, arms crossed, pulling up her slip. Above her 
waist, the bunched nylon snags; she halts in the 
pose of Michelangelo’s slave, of Munch’s madonna, 
of Ingres’ urn-bearer, seen from the front, unbar- 
bered. 

The slip unsnags, the snakeskin slides, the pro- 
cess continues. 

With a squint of effort she uncouples the snaps 
at her back and flips the bra toward the hamper in 
the hall. Toward the bed she says, in her voice of 
displeasure, “Don’t you have something better to 
do?” 

Richard has been lying on the bed half-dressed, 
watching, holding his applause. He answers, 
“Nothing.” 

And he stands and finishes undressing, his 
shadow whirling about his head. The two of them 
stand close, as close as at the beach when she had 
returned from being rejected by the young men, 
and he had taunted her. They are back on the 
beach; she is remembering. Again he feels her 
heart in the fatty casing of her body plump up, 
pleased. She looks at him, her eyes blue as a 
morning sea, and smiles. “No,” Joan says, in com- 
placent denial. Richard feels thrilled, invaded. This 
nakedness is new to them. O 
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COMPUTERS 
AREN'T SO SMART, 
AFTER ALL 








by Fred Hapgood 


During the “computer craze” of the 1950s 
and 1960s some people envisioned the 
machine replacing the human brain. It 
hasn’t happened and, says the author, it 
probably never will. So we must still think 
for ourselves. 


gram was written at MIT and was entered 

into some local tournaments, where it won a 
number of games and caught the interest of the lo- 
cal newspapers. I had been curiously following the 
portentous visions that arose out of articles on the 
“cybernetic revolution” and was still unsure what 
to make of the Com- 
puter. Since I play chess, 
this new program seemed 
to offer a chance to 
sample its mysteries first- 
hand. I called some 
friends at MIT, and they 
arranged for me to play 
MacHack, as the pro- 
gram was known. 

The room in which the 
computers were kept 
lacked all signs of diur- 
nal rhythm. There were 
no windows. The illumi- 
nation was low, so as not 
to interfere with the 
phosphor screens. The 
only sound was the clat- 
ter of high-speed readout 
printers, and underneath 
that, the hum of air con- 
ditioners and circulators. 
People quietly came and 


Į the late sixties a chess-playing computer pro- 





went with perfect indifference to the hour. I found 
the scene—the rapt and silent meditations of the 
programmers hunched over their terminals, the 
background hum with its suggestion of unceasing 
activity, the hushed light, the twenty-four-hour 
schedules—subtly exhilarating. 

I was shown how to code the moves and enter 
them into a terminal. The game itself began with a 
stock opening line: both the computer and I knew 
the standard chess moves, and so far as I could 
tell, to about the same depth. I had decided on 
what I thought would be a winning strategy. Any 
programmer, I reasoned, would try to make the 
positions which his program had to evaluate simple 
ones and would assign a priority to clarifying ex- 
changes. I therefore set out to make the position as 
complex as possible, hoping that the machine 
would lose its way 
among the options and 
commit a common strate- 
gic blunder, entering into 
a premature series of ex- 
changes that would end 
only by increasing the 
activity of my pieces. In- 
stead, in a flurry of ex- 
changes, I lost a pawn 
and nearly the game. 
The trick of playing with 
MacHack, I learned, is to 
keep the position free 
from tension. The pro- 
gram’s strong point is 
tactics; it places priorities 
on piece mobility and 
material gain, and in the 
nature of chess these val- 
ues generate local, tacti- 
cal give-and-take. 

So my strategy was to 
play away from the pro- 
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gram’s abilities and to steer the game into slow- 
paced, stable, balanced positions. Whenever I did 
this, MacHack’s game seemed to become nervous 
and moody. The program would lose its concentra- 
tion, begin to shift objectives restlessly, and launch 
speculative attacks. This is not an unfamiliar style; 
every chess club has some players—they are called 
“romantics”—whose joy is found in contact and 
tension, in games where pieces flash across the 
board and unexpected possibilities open up with 
each new move. Put them in slow positions, and, 
like MacHack, they grow impatient and try to 
force their game. 

We played no more than five times; eventually, 
beating it became too easy. The winning formula 
was mechanically simple: develop cautiously, keep 
contact between the two sides restricted, let the 
pawns lead out the pieces. MacHack would always 
develop in a rush and send its knights and bishops 
skittering about the board trying to scare up some 
quick action; denied that action, its position would 
collapse in confusion. The only way to lose to 
MacHack, I concluded, would be to play as though 
the dignity of Man somehow required one to crush 
the machine in the first dozen moves. If, instead, 
one just played away from it, the computer would 
barrel by and fall in a heap. I was far more bored 
than I would have been playing a human of sim- 
ilar strength, and I came to feel that even if Mac- 
Hack had been good enough to win most, or all, of 
its games I still would have felt I was wasting my 
time. In the middle of the nineteenth century, an 
enterprising showman hid a chess-playing dwarf in 
a cabinet and toured Europe, claiming that he had 
invented a chess-playing automaton. Large crowds 
were awed by the phony machine. My experience 
with MacHack suggested that the crowds must 
have come not only because the “automaton” ap- 
peared to be a machine but because the dwarf was 
a master, and could consistently win. 

During the last two games I played, MacHack 
refused to give its moves when I was about to 
checkmate it. My curiosity was piqued at this sul- 
lenness, and I stayed, trying to wait the machine 
out and get a reply. MacHack just hummed at me. 
Finally a programmer, becoming interested in this 
delay, extracted the record of MacHack’s deliber- 
ations. It had been working over the mate varia- 
tions, just looking at them, over and over. “Must 
be a bug somewhere,” the programmer said. 


very culture has its juvenile embarrassments; 
misdirected enthusiasms which fail dramati- 
cally and in retrospect seem to say some- 
thing humiliating about the civilization that pur- 
sued them. The great computer craze of the late 
fifties and the sixties is such a case. From the 
erecting of the machine, any number of respected 
thinkers derived a vision of society. Edward Teller 
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foresaw an automatic world, ruled by machines. 
Gerard Piel, publisher of Scientific American, wrote 
and spoke about the “disemployment of the ner- 
vous system.” C. P. Snow thought that automation 
would be a revolution with effects “far more in- 


timate in the tone of our daily lives . . . than ei- 
ther the agricultural transformation in Neolithic 
times or the early industrial revolution.” “Is the 
handwriting on the wall for the labor movement?” 
the Wall Street Journal asked, looking at the mat- 
ter from its own perspective. (“Their membership 
may dwindle, their strike power weaken, and their 
political strength fade. And some of unionism’s 
biggest names may be lesser names tomorrow.”) 
The Ad Hoc Committee for the Triple Revolution 
(weaponry, automation, human rights), which was 
a study group composed of social luminaries like 
Gunnar Myrdal, Linus Pauling, A. J. Muste, Mi- 
chael Harrington, Bayard Rustin, Irving Howe, Rob- 
ert Heilbroner, and Tom Hayden and Todd Gitlin 
of SDS, saw the coming of automation as an argu- 
ment for a guaranteed minimum income. “In 
twenty years,” wrote Donald Michaels in a Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions book, 
“most of our citizens will be unable to understand 
the cybernated world in which we live .. . the 
problems of government will be beyond the ken 
even of our college graduates. Most people will 
have had to recognize that, when it comes to logic, 
the machines by and large can think better than 
they. . . . There will be a small, almost separate 
society of people in rapport with the advanced 
computers. These cyberneticians will have estab- 
lished a relationship with their machines that can- 
not be shared with the average man. Those with 
the talent for the work probably will have to de- 
velop it from childhood and will be trained as ex- 
tensively as classical ballerinas.” Professor John 
Wilkinson of the University of California called for 
the founding of human sanctuaries “as we estab- 
lish refuges for condors and whooping cranes.” 

The pragmatists among those who worried about 
“America in the ‘Automic’ Age” thought about 
unemployment. The Bureau of Labor Statistics es- 
timated that 300,000 workers were replaced an- 
nually by machines; the American Foundation of 
Employment and Automation calculated that 2 
million jobs a year vanished. President Kennedy 
said in 1962 that adjusting to automation was 
America’s greatest domestic “challenge” of the six- 
ties, which puts his negative prescience quotient as 
high as anyone else’s. Harry Van Arsdale won the 
New York electricians a five-hour day, and there 
was strong feeling that this was just a beginning. 
“The only question,” said George Meany, “is how 
short the work week is to be.” 

But there was a visionary wing as well, and one 
eS ES ASE Sa E E 
Fred Hapgood is science reporter for the Harvard News 
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which achieved, to judge by the number of scare 
stories which ran in the media, remarkable impact. 
Very roughly, two scenarios were discernible. The 
first was that automation would proceed at an ever 
accelerating rate until computers had entirely dis- 
placed the working and lower-middle classes. (I 
find it stimulating that Robbie the Robot, the fa- 
mous automaton from the movie Forbidden Planet, 
whose capable and compliant nature earned him 
his own TV series, had ebony skin.) Those classes, 
once thrown out of work, would mill about in pro- 
letarian discontent. Then, depending on the per- 
spective of the seer, they would either sponsor a 
revolution themselves or force a revolutionary re- 
sponse from the established order. Andrew Hacker 
of Cornell warned about “the contraction of the 
corporate constituency” and predicted a Luddite 
rampage. Margaret Mead proposed protecting by 
law certain jobs, “dustman, the night watchman, 
the postman.” She was particularly worried about 
the problem of the lowest intelligence “brackets,” 
and did not, at least for this class, favor a min- 
imum income: “I am not sure whether good pay in 
idleness would be a very healthy thing just for the 
least intelligent, who are least able to make good 
use of their leisure.” This scenario concluded with 
the feeling that if America did, by one route or the 
other, successfully manage its entry into “The Age 
of Abundance,” the result would be a classless 
world in which all lived in a leisurely upper- 
middle-class style, devoting themselves to the arts 
and public improvements. 

The other line of thought, often found in jour- 
nals like Argosy, National Enquirer, and Popular 
Mechanics, was that the new brain machines would 
displace the upper-middle class. The writers who 
held this second view were impressed with the ma- 
chine’s potential for autonomy and its inscrutable 
authoritativeness. (“Harvard Computer Finds 
English Language Fuzzy”—Science Digest.) While 
it was not clear that unemployment would be a 
problem (“Wanted: 500,000 Men to Feed Comput- 
ers”—Popular Science), what did emerge was the 
feeling that everyone would be forced, by the 
unappealability of the computer’s decisions, into 
the essence of the lower-middle-class experience, 
which is to be ordered about by those “who know 
what they’re doing.” 

Nearly fifteen years have passed since these 
specters first became popular, and clearly we are 
no further down either of these roads; instead, 
there has been a perceptible loss of conviction that 
we are on any road at all. The rates of increase in 
productivity per man-hour, one of the classic mea- 
surements of automation, were no different in the 
sixties than in the fifties, though nearly 200,000 
computers were installed during the last decade. 
Unemployment has held roughly stable. Computers 
have assumed a number of functions, some of 
which have been historically white-collar jobs: res- 
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ervations, credit and billing, processing checks, 
payroll operations, inventory scheduling; and some 
blue-collar: freight routing, and especially flow 
monitoring and process control in the metal- 
lurgical, petrochemical, paper, and feed industries. 
But while what the computers do is important, it 
certainly does not appear to add up to a revolu- 
tion. If computers posed, and pose, a threat it lies 
not in rendering less significant those decisions hu- 
mans make but, as in the privacy issue, in enlarg- 
ing the impact of, and the opportunities for, the 
staple villainies of the Old Adam. 


\ \ [hy were so many illustrious thinkers so 
wrong? Or, perhaps simpler, why have we 
been so reluctant to learn from their mis- 

takes? “Latest Machines See, Hear, Speak and 

Sing—And May Outthink Man” is the headline of a 

Wall Street Journal story that appeared in June, 

1973, but it could as easily have been the head on 

any number of stories over the last fifteen years. 

What is striking about these stories is the deter- 
mination of their authors to believe. They seem 
never to notice the highly artificial environments or 
the extremely simplified nature of the problems 
which allow the computer programs they describe 
to show even the modest success they have to date. 
Do the authors ever ask why it is that assembly 
line jobs, whose tediousness made them famous 
targets of opportunity for computers, remain vir- 
tually untouched by automated hands? 

The vatic winds which blew some fifteen years 
ago were more comprehensible: America had just 
emerged from the fifties, an extraordinary decade. 
Never before had we delighted in such a rain of 
innovations with such an immediate and intimate 
effect on our daily lives. Television took root ev- 
erywhere. The Polaroid camera, the Aqualung, the 
transistor radio, and the birth-control pill came on 
the market. The hi-fi and stereo industry sprang 
up. Commercial jet travel became standard. Polio 
was controlled. The hydrogen bomb, the ICBM, 
space satellites, and the computer all were signifi- 
cant public issues, altering patterns of discourse 
and attention if nothing else. Xerox brought out its 
first office copier in 1959; the first working model 
of the laser was announced in 1960. 

We took these inventions, some boon, some 
bane, as evidence that a high level of innovation 
was a settled feature of America, and assumed that 
that level would, if anything, rise still higher over 
the decades to come. In that atmosphere no tech- 
nological achievement seemed beyond us and no 
forecast too fantastic. It was felt only realistic to 
advance bold speculations. 

Actually, one promise of the “soaring sixties” 
came spectacularly true—the moon-landing pro- 
gram. But it came to seem increasingly anomalous, 
not representative of our national direction, cer- 
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tainly not emblematic of our national mood. The 
sixties was a decade in which apprehensions about 
the effects of technology became widespread, and 
glittering inventions ceased to enhance our daily 
lives. Indeed, aside from the pocket calculator, the 
introduction of new products has fallen off drasti- 
cally in the last ten years. The promise of robotics 
is not the only promise unkept. Cancer and the 
common cold have not been cured; nuclear power 
through fusion seems more distant than ever. 
Cheap desalinization has not been achieved. One 
of the pioneering computers, ENIAC, built by Eck- 
ert and Mauchly, was invented in the hope that it 
would facilitate long-range weather forecasting. Al- 
most certainly John Mauchly thought he was closer 
to that goal in 1943 than meteorologists do today. 

The persistence of the belief that machine intelli- 
gence is within our grasp thus becomes all the 
more curious, since it can draw support from nei- 
ther specific achievements nor the general pace of 
the nation’s technology. It has been a costly faith. 
To point to only one example, $20 million was 
spent by the CIA, the Department of Defense, and 
other government agencies on automatic language 
translation until 1966, when a review committee of 
the National Academy of Sciences concluded that 
the prospect of readable translations seemed to be 
receding in proportion to the money spent on it. 

The effort to get machines to learn, see, hear, 
deduce, and intuit—to achieve what is called “Arti- 
ficial Intelligence,” or AI—has received little popu- 
lar attention, presumably, at least in part, because 
of this conviction that AI is already a fact. Who, 
except for the handful of professionals involved, 
has even a vague sense of why artificial intelli- 
gence has proven to be so difficult a task, what the 
problems are, how they are being attacked, and 
what theories have been proposed and abandoned? 
It seems bizarre that in a culture as interested in 
psychology and intelligence as ours the questions 
that have occupied this small community have 
been so widely ignored. AI researchers are, in a 
sense, applied epistemologists and are attacking 
problems which can have considerable public inter- 
est, as Piaget, Chomsky, and Skinner, to mention 
only three names, have shown. 

The approach of an AI researcher is different from 
that of a philosopher or theoretical psychologist, of 
course. The point of traditional scientific theory is 
to account for the evidence with a concise struc- 
tural metaphor. If this metaphor succeeds in ex- 
plaining a wide range of observations coherently 
and economically, it is accepted, even if its “real” 
basis, its actual neurophysiology, remains obscure. 
AI scientists, on the other hand, try to build de- 
vices which will produce some of the behaviors 
they are interested in. The working assumption is 
that they will eventually arrive at an understand- 
ing of intelligence no less meaningful than that 
reached through more traditional routes. 
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The popular assumption was rather more simple. 
It seems to have been that the potential of the ma- 
chine is within the physical device, as the potential 
for speaking is in humans, and that it is just a 
matter of learning how to get it going. The actual 
program—the software—is understood, if, indeed, it 
is thought of at all, as bearing the same sort of re- 
lation to computer operations that cake recipes do 
to cooks: a guide to the energy and manipulative 
imagination of an essentially autonomous actor. 
The U.S. Patent Office has justified its refusal to 
patent software by insisting that a program is a 
“technique,” “a mental process,” and/or an “idea.” 
The only kind of program the Patent Office will 
patent is one that has been “wired-in,” built as the 
core of a special-purpose computer that will per- 
form that function and no other. But if the same 
program is not embodied in a mechanical device, 
if it is written as one of a large number of pro- 
grams, to be entered into a general-purpose com- 
puter capable of handling any of them, it is not 
patentable, for it then becomes an “idea.” This 
reasoning, that programs are to computers what 
ideas are to human brains, is absurd to those who 
work with the machines. 

The tendency to concentrate on hardware abili- 
ties, on the machine’s memory and speed, emerged 
with the first computers. An early MIT research 
computer, for instance, to which a TV special and 
a New Yorker column were devoted, was dubbed 
“The Whirlwind.” 

That this emphasis arose was natural enough. 
What computers did and do—manipulate a very 
carefully defined body of information through a 
narrow range of arithmetic techniques—is unlikely 
to be very interesting. But their style, their tireless- 
ness and infallibility, was interesting and the stress 
laid upon these qualities turned them into a cul- 
tural phenomenon. This was true, one speculates, 
because speed and memory, with freedom from er- 
ror, are the same features humans conventionally 
use in identifying what they call intelligence. When 
someone is referred to as having “brains,” it usu- 
ally means that he is never caught in a mistake. It 
means that he has a memory that absorbs quickly 
and voluminously, that he can solve complicated 
math problems in his head. It certainly means 
speed; if a person finds himself in the company of 
those who think consistently faster than he does, 
that difference is usually taken as one that reflects 
on his mind as a whole. These qualities are what 
weigh with those who send for correspondence 
courses that promise ten ways to increase brain 
power. And they count no less at higher levels of 
society. During Robert McNamara’s tenure as Sec- 
retary of Defense, his many admirers in the press 
and Congress would often volunteer their observa- 
tion that his mind was so awe-inspiring as to be al- 
most computerlike. 

In retrospect one can see several other reasons 
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why computers were bound to become totems. De- 
cision-makers in a democratic society are forever 
restive with the convention that their decisions 
should not appear to be blatantly self-seeking. 
Now they could use the computer as a kind of 
Mexican bank—for decisions wherein judgments 
could appear to have been laundered, or more spe- 
cifically, bleached, of self-interest and arbitrariness. 
This “bleaching” effect can, and often does, al- 
low an increase in arbitrariness. One example: the 
Board of the National Endowment for the Arts has 
a number of curators on it; curators have a con- 
stant headache with artists complaining about the 
company which their pictures have been made to 
keep. The National Endowment accordingly funds 
studies in which artists are asked near whose pic- 
tures they would like their paintings to hang. A 
matrix analysis is done on the preferences and re- 
turned to the exhibitors, who hang the paintings 
by the numbers—with what aesthetic results I can- 
not imagine—and then successfully deflect the inev- 
itable outrage of the painters onto the computer. 


oth the obsession with hardware and the 

need for new sources of authority were im- 

portant in triggering off and maintaining 
the computer craze. Equally important, though, 
was the fact that the authorities, the computer re- 
searchers, were in no position to shoot down public 
misapprehensions as unequivocally, for instance, as 
a cancer specialist can scotch a faddist cure. There 
was a misunderstanding between the general pub- 
lic and these scientists that each side, for differ- 
erent reasons, was reluctant to resolve. As ill de- 
fined as the word “intelligence” is, in general us- 
age it usually involves 
pursuing some end for 
independent, autonomous 
purposes. The discrete 
activity, whether it be 
learning, ordering, re- 
membering, logical think- 
ing, designing, or what- 
ever, often seems less 
important than this sense 
that intelligence is master 
in its own house, that it 
has free will. Feelings 
like this are intimately 
bound up in the every- 
day habit of assigning re- 
sponsibility for action to 
computers, instead of to 
their programmers. More 
dramatically, they gave 
rise to all those fantasies 
about superbrain coups 
getat, wherein computers 
“take over for the good 
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of mankind,” or plunge nations into war against 
their will. 

The essence of the free-will dilemma is that it 
seems to be impossible for something to be free 
and undetermined without its being indeter- 
minable as well. It appears to be a contradiction in 
terms to imagine such a decision-making ability 
being reduced to a series of predictable, cause-and- 
effect regularities. But postulating such an ability 
means postulating something that is, in scientific 
terms, inherently incomprehensible. This paradox 
has never been adequately resolved—Karl Popper 
called it a nightmare—and it is something of a 
philosophical running sore to those with a scientific 
temperament. But few groups of scientists must 
confront this issue more directly than AI research- 
ers. It is understandably repugnant to them to be- 
lieve that there lies at the core of their chosen sub- 
ject some impenetrable mystery, some vitalistic, 
unknowable spirit thing, a “ghost in the machine.” 
They do not believe this; they understand intelli- 
gence as an aggregation of enormously complex 
abilities which interact in ways even more complex 
but which are both, abilities and interactions, crea- 
tures of natural law. “When intelligent machines 
are constructed,” Marvin Minsky, then director of 
the MIT Artificial Intelligence Lab, once wrote, 
“we should not be surprised to find them as con- 
fused and as stubborn as men on their convictions 
about mind-matter, consciousness, free will, and 
the like. A man’s or a machine’s strength of con- 
viction about such things tells us nothing about the 
world, or about the man.” 

So when the dialogue between the general pub- 
lic and the AI scientists began, it flowed from 
two quite different sets of understanding about the 
nature of mind. Conceiv- 
ably the scientists might 
have sidestepped the 
whole question by refus- 
ing to use the word “in- 
telligence,” by saying they 
found it meaningless and 
insisting that their work 
be called by some such 
term as advanced auto- 
mation research. But to 
do so would probably not 
have worked, and it would 
have appeared to be a 
handing over of the term 
by default to the vital- 
ists. It would have been 
a tacit admission of a 
proposition that any scien- 
tist, and especially an 
AI scientist, feels a profes- 
sional duty to resist. And 
they have resisted. Mar- 
vin Minsky was quoted in 
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Life as calling the brain a “meat computer”; Herb Newell, Shaw, and Simon, wrote another program, 
G Simon, the most venerable figure in AI research, this one called the General Problem Solver, which 
E> said that humans were programmed by their genes could deduce the answer to a number of classic 
A and environment in the same sense that a computer cocktail-party brain twisters. In 1963 T. G. Evans 
k was programmed. The public tended to hear these wrote a program whose performance on certain 
E remarks in its own way, as statements that computers geometric analogy tests was comparable to that of 
3 had free will. ; fifteen-year-old children. 

È This confusion involved more than a few lines 

Be lifted from public speeches; the whole relationship 

at between the public and computer scientists is shot ll these programs seemed, to the AI commu- 
g 3 through with it. A far more significant and sub- nity at the time, extremely exciting. What 
Re stantial example occurred in the 1950s when com- they mean by success in their field, what 
E puters first began to “reason.” they must mean, given the assumptions they hold, 
Me At least since Aristotle men have struggled to is increasing the number of humanlike functions, 
ere convince themselves that the capacity to reason, to abilities, and activities that a machine can perform. 
Fe draw up deductive syllogisms, is man’s distinguish- When a sufficiently large number of the right kinds 
i ing glory. Logic (in this strict sense) is useful in of abilities can be executed, the machine will be 
4 only a vanishingly small fraction of the problems intelligent in every sense. No other comprehensible 
È encountered in understanding and explaining the way of using the term can be imagined. The abil- 
Be world; probably 99 percent of our thinking is anal- ity to do logic seemed one of the most important 
Fey ogical, wherein we satisfy ourselves that some use- of these activities, and therefore a program which 
be ful similarity exists between that which we already could make deductions appeared to be a giant 
BE know and that which we do not. But analogies step. In 1957 Herb Simon himself said, in the flush 
EE proceed half-consciously at best and can always be of triumph that followed upon his having written 
Ee disputed—is a pretty girl really like a melody? the General Problem Solver: “. . . there are now 
RE Logic is explicit, entirely conscious, and promises in the world machines that think, that learn, and 
ee to settle questions once and for all. It does this by that create. Moreover, their ability to do these 
ley preserving equalities between statements; learning things is going to increase rapidly until—in the vis- 
Be deductive logic is learning how to say nothing that ible future—the range of problems they can handle 
E is not a restatement of whatever is given. Once ac- will be coextensive with the range to which the hu- 
i). quiescence is obtained on the initial assumptions, man mind has been applied.” 

Pees everything else follows inexorably, for, if done In the years that followed a lot of effort was de- 
a. properly, what follows and what is given are fun- voted to programs which played chess and check- 
i damentally identical statements. ers, found proofs for theorems in geometry and 
Bi: Obviously this imposes severe limitations on the symbolic logic, solved trigonometric and algebraic 
pr usefulness of the techniques, but when something identities, composed music and poetry, simulated 
5 7 is demonstrated in this fashion it is proven beyond neuroses. There was even a psychiatrist program, 
Es dispute. Whoever frames such a statement speaks, artfully designed to reproduce the evasive quasi- 
Es like Euclid, to all succeeding civilizations. Thus the responsiveness that is so distinctive a note in psy- 
Be central tradition of Western philosophy has been choanalysis. When these programs were displayed, 
ie the struggle to reduce as many questions as pos- AI workers thought of them as achievements in re- 
g sible to a short list of innocuous, self-evident first producing one more human activity, while the 
p assumptions, and then to elaborate a series of deri- popular understanding was, rather, that the 
E vations which prove that the philosophers view- achievement lay in allowing some deep, unitary 
ES points are the only ones possible. Leibnitz, who, phenomenon one more means of expressing itself. 
Re among many, sought to establish a “calculus of hu- The two sets of definitions were not only different 
Bt man knowledge” which could prove or disprove but mutually antagonistic. However, both sides 
E any proposition at all (he blamed his inability to continued to use the same words, insisting on 


achieve this on inadequate funding), once re- 
marked that if he were successful in his efforts, he 
would be able, upon the commencement of a dis- 
pute, to declare to his unfortunate opposite “ ‘Let 
us calculate, Sir!’ and, by taking pen and pencil, 
we should settle the question.” 

The arithmetic manipulations that form the core 
of computer programs (+, =, #) correspond to 
deductive logic (and, is, not). In 1957 a program 
called Logic Theorist proved thirty-eight out of 
fifty-two theorems from the Principia Mathematica. 
Two years later the devisers of Logic Theorist, 
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doing so partially because of that very antagonism, 
and the misunderstanding that resulted has not 
been cleared up to this day. 

The programs just mentioned were all activities 
that would naturally occur to a middle-class aca- 
demic as being intelligent and were an obvious 
place to begin. There were isolated successes, the 
occasional discovery of a proof more elegant than 
that traditionally taught, a checkers-playing pro- 
gram which nearly beat the world champion—and 
always beat its author, A. L. Samuel. Yet these 
programs remained laboratory curiosities and in 
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time came to seem trivial and sterile. The early en- 
thusiasm began to look badly misplaced. Whatever 
abilities the programs had could be produced only 
in contexts that were extremely narrow and arti- 
ficial. It required an enormous amount of labor to 
preprocess and define the techniques and informa- 
tion which formed their input, and this labor had 
to be repeated, almost always, whenever even the 
most subtle changes in the problem were made. 
Whatever else intelligence may be, it surely implies 
an ability to link up with the real world, to pursue 
some objective or apply a competence over at least 
a small range of natural experience. An important 
example of the failure of computer programs to do 
this might be the automatic zip-code reader; the 
postal service is eager to buy a machine that can 
read zip codes and addresses. Yet, after a decade 
of well-financed work, the most sophisticated 
model the service has can handle successfully only 
9.5 percent of the mail. The machine can read 
ninety different print fonts and fifteen typewriter 
fonts, but is baffled by mail which does not fall 
within the narrow limits of size, print contrast, en- 
velope flexibility, and decoration, and it cannot 
read handwriting at all. To achieve even this much the 
machines cost $800,000 each with a minimum order 
of thirty-five units. By contrast the optical character 
reader used by Amtrak to read tickets (two fonts) 
costs about $45,000 for a single-item purchase. 


ver the last ten years, AI researchers have 

become increasingly fascinated and im- 

pressed by the fluid adaptiveness which al- 
lows humans to interact freely with the world and 
each other. It may seem idiosyncratic to use the 
word “intelligence” to refer to abilities like vision 
and hearing and touch-feedback systems; after all, 
even animals are quite skilled at these. But AI 
workers reply that these abilities are so many thou- 
sands of times more complex and intricate than a 
theorem-proving program that the claim to the 
word “intelligence” is even stronger. There is, as 
well, a widespread feeling that these sensory capa- 
bilities are what formed the basis for the evolution 
of cognition in the first place. 

Vision intuitively seems the most important of 
these senses. Its significance is hinted at by its ap- 
pearance in the root of words like “clairvoyance,” 
“imagination,” and “insight,” and it is clearly cru- 
cial to advanced automation projects. For instance, 
in 1971, the Japanese government picked machine 
vision as the project which offered the most prom- 
ise of decisively leapfrogging the U. S. computer 
industry and set up a $180 million eight-year crash 
program to achieve it. 

The initial work in vision tended to reflect the 
belief that thinking was a higher order of activity, 
properly conducted in the brain, while seeing, a 
lower order of activity, went on in the retina. 
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When the retina was finished with its processing, 
the theory went, then and only then would it hand 
the results over to the brain, which would interpret 
them and make the high-level executive decisions 
appropriate to its status. This seemed a logical ap- 
proach to the AI researchers and they adopted it, 
more half-consciously than otherwise. Some de- 
voted themselves to the “lower” ability, which in 
this context meant picking out lines from a map of 
light-intensity values. Others worked on the 
“higher” functions, which were expected to reason 
out what the lines meant. Both programs were con- 
ceived as having, ideally, great generality and in- 
dependence. The ambition of those working on 
line-finding programs was to devise a set of pow- 
erful, universal procedures that could be routinely 
applied to any scene. Similarly, the scene-analyst 
programmers hoped to write a series of programs 
that would be general-purpose evaluators, general- 
izers, analogy-makers. 

These were the cognitive assumptions; epistemo- 
logically the AI researchers, again half-consciously, 
were “realists.” They believed the objects that com- 
pose the world are essentially like our perception 
of them; that by their different ways of reflecting 
and absorbing light, things announce themselves to 
the observer, for whom perception is essentially a 
recording process. The eyes are like windows which 
open up the mind to a reality totally independent 
of the observer. This theory, realism, is opposed by 
a number of philosophical alternatives (the ex- 
treme of which is solipsism) which hold that seeing 
is an active process which imposes identities and 
qualities on the world about it. The AI workers, 
however, felt more comfortable with a kind of neo- 
Lockean empiricism, which assumed that each 
scene has a knowable, retrievable essence—its 
“reality’—and that by gradually narrowing the 
range of possibilities, more and more error will be 
progressively eliminated until we finally arrive at 
“the facts.” 

A shape-identifying vision program was designed 
to identify and isolate only those points which lie 
along the “true” edges of the images, discarding 
those which are produced by dirt, decorations, or 
texture. Then it would try to combine these points 
into lines, endeavoring meanwhile to pick out only 
the significant lines, even if lighting conditions 
have left them invisible or blocked by overlying 
objects, while not being distracted by shadows. Fi- 
nally, with all this done—and it would have to be 
done flawlessly because false information generated 
at one level makes the operations of higher levels 
totally useless—the machine would match a list of 
the identified features of the object with a list of 
the possibilities stored in its memory. If it could do 
so without being confused by viewing angles and 
distance variations, a correct identification might 
be made. 

Over the last ten years partial solutions to this 
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formidable problem emerged. But it was too hard; 
the process was too involved. The conviction began 
to grow in the profession that no animal would see 
as fluidly and responsively as it now does if it had 
to wade through anything so tortuous. The world 
of perception is a world of illusion piled on illu- 
sion, and aggregating facts about it in the hope 
that enough facts would finally point unequivocally 
to the “truth” began to seem an impractical fancy. 
To write a “rational” program that would never 
arrive at any kind of judgment until it had a good 
reason for doing so was to write a program that 
would paralyze itself with unrealistically high stan- 
dards. 


different set of assumptions is now being 
used in programs which work with es- 
sences, expectations which are read into 
the data if needed. A shape-finding program of 
this kind would have in its memory a vocabulary 
of the prototypical, three-dimensional forms which 
it might reasonably expect to encounter in its pur- 
suit of the immediate task at hand. A minimum of 
data would trigger off a guess about what was 
being viewed and then a short list of specific ques- 
tions, previously programmed in the event that this 
guess was made, would be asked to confirm it. 
Once that confirmation is received, the program 
sees what should be there; for instance a flood of 
detailed, preprogrammed expectations is triggered 
off about what the parts of the figure hidden from 
the viewer should look like. 

The flaw in these programs is that they have to 
be specifically tailored to particular environments; 
their virtue is that they promise to be more useful 
within those environments. Facts about shape are 
not the only ones that can be associated with these 
prototypical essences. If a program imposes a “typ- 
ical” bottle shape on, let us say, a perception of 
“thin neck/sloping shoulders/straight sides,” infor- 
mation about the fragility of glass, the likely na- 
ture of the contents, the speed with which it can 
be filled or emptied can be bound in with it. These 
facts will all be true of the machine’s “idea” of 
bottle, not necessarily of the specific bottle in front 
of it, so these programs must also be equipped to 
handle anomalies. Programs built under the old as- 
sumptions had no expectations about the world; 
nothing surprised them. They applied their proce- 
dures routinely and passively to whatever was 
given to them. This is not true of the newer pro- 
grams; if something that a new program has de- 
cided is a cow turns out not to have an udder, that 
fact must have been anticipated and have associ- 
ated with it specific directions on how to test for 
bulls and horses. 

The general idea seems an attractive one, if for 
no other reason than that human beings appear to 
work in analogous ways. If someone were to drop 
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a glass and it bounced, we would feel a dramatic 
reaction within ourselves; something would have 
been violated. Where else lies the appeal of Sher- 
lock Holmes if not in that he continued to look 
long after his readers were satisfied with typicality 
of what they saw, and, being so satisfied, stopped 
looking? What purpose is served by the convention 
of the topic sentence—usually made redundant by 
the succeeding text—but as an aid to selecting the 
right grouping of associated expectations? 

However, these programs and the approach they 
embody are quite new, and it is difficult to say 
how successful they will be. There are a number of 
people, of whom the best known is Professor Her- 
bert Dreyfus of Berkeley, who believe that they 
will be no more successful than were those of the 
sixties. Dreyfus contends that computers will never 
be able to think, not only because they lack au- 
tonomous desire—free will—but because thought it- 
self is not amenable to the step-by-step counting 
routines upon which digital-computer operations 
are based. Those who are more optimistic point 
out that while there were not more than 20 full- 
time workers in AI in 1963 now there are at least 
200; that the hardware has become much more so- 
phisticated; and that a consensus has developed 
about what the important problems are and how 
they ought to be attacked. 

MIT hopes within five years to have developed 
an electronic repairman that can assemble, inspect, 
maintain, and repair electronic equipment. Stan- 
ford University has been doing a lot of work on 
manipulation and coordinating vision and tactile 
systems, and is moving rapidly toward automatic 
building and assembling machines. Natural lan- 
guage comprehension, wherein a human can con- 
verse with a computer in everyday English, has 
been showing especially dramatic progress in re- 
cent years and there are some showpiece programs 
which work slowly but well. A number of private 
companies, particularly the Xerox Corporation, are 
increasing their support of their own research pro- 
grams. 

So it is at least possible that, sometime during 
the 1980s, we will see the gradual introduction of 
programs, which, whether or not we call them in- 
telligent, will be able to react reasonably to sig- 
nificantly complicated situations. If we are to learn 
anything at all from the history of computers in 
America, it ought to be extreme care in predicting 
what computers will mean to the society and the 
culture. There are some general observations that 
might be pertinent. The first is that these programs 
are extremely complex and therefore expensive. 
Even the simplest takes man-years to write, and 
they must be specifically tailored to particular en- 
vironments. Their introduction will therefore be ex- 
tremely slow. It is unlikely that any analogue will 
exist to the payroll programs of the fifties which 
could flash through whole groups of industries in a 
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single year. Second, if we were underprepared for 
the first wave of automation, we are, if anything, 
overprepared for the second. Much of the public 
believes that computers already possess powers 
that, even by the most optimistic forecast, they will 
not have until well into the next century. New 
achievements are therefore more likely to be 
greeted with a shrug than with any sense of 
heightened significance. Third, one cannot be sure 
to what extent the sheer physical and financial 
scale of the machines of the fifties contributed to 
the frenzy that surrounded them, but it seems 
worth nothing that the price of hardware is falling 
precipitously, and appears certain to continue to 
do so. It has been estimated that the entire world 
stock of computers, with an original purchase price 
of $25 billion, could be replaced today for one bil- 
lion dollars. The comparative value of human labor 
involved in installations is rising correspondingly. 
Ten years ago programming accounted for one 
fifth of the cost of an average installation; by the 
end of this decade it will be four fifths. 

For all these reasons it seems unlikely that these 
new programs will revive our concern about ma- 
chines “taking over” to the intensity of the early 
sixties, though there is one important counterpoint 
to be made. These programs could enormously in- 
crease the surveillance powers of governments. 
Right now research into face- and speech-recogni- 
tion programs is proceeding very slowly, but if 
they are achieved, governments will be able to 
monitor hundreds of thousands of phone conversa- 
tions simultaneously, or automatically compile dos- 
siers on the routines of large numbers of its citi- 
zens. In such a society one might well feel that 
machines had indeed taken over. 

Ironically, the success 
of the  artificial-intelli- 
gence scientists may end 
in their losing their run- 
ning battle with the “vi- 
talists.” The confusion 
over machine intelligence 
arose only because the 
word sprawls over so 
many activities. Whether 
or not one believed that 
constructing geometric 
proofs was an intelligent 
activity in itself or merely 
expressed an intelligence 
which fundamentally re- 
sided at some deeper 
level, one had to be- 
lieve that it was legiti- 
mate to involve the word 
in the first place. The 
same assumption can be 
said to be true of such 
primitive abilities as 
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thinking fast, or possessing an accurate memory. 

But it seems clear that, over the long run, when 
activities become mechanized, they lose status. This 
is an ancient dynamic, long antedating computers. 
Before the camera was invented, perfect reproduc- 
tion of nature was thought a noble objective in 
painting, if not indeed the only proper end. When 
the camera was able to make this ideal routinely 
available, everyone grew bored and went off to do 
other things (though it might be mentioned, not 
before both Sam Morse and Nathaniel Hawthorne 
had written that surely the camera would leave 
artists with naught but a purely historical life). The 
telegraph companies inherited none of the romance 
which attached to the riders of the Pony Express. 
Routing, the planning of the most cost-effective 
truck and freight-car routes, was once a respected 
job that was thought to require judgment, skill, 
and experience. That function is now done by 
computers and has been for the last ten years, and 
I would guess that in all that time not two people 
in the transportation industries have thought seri- 
ously about the computer’s showing “skill” and 
“judgment.” Indeed, it seems probable that the 
computer has had at least a part in the developing 
conviction expressed most explicitly by, but hardly 
confined to, the “counterculture,” that logical, se- 
quential, cause-and-effect reasoning is not only 
an undistinguished but even a disreputable 
ability. 

Some of the activities that are important to us 
and our sense of being human could, can, and 
might be programmed; others cannot. To take the 
extreme case, there simply is no serious sense in 
which one can talk about a computer program 
praying or loving. If it continues to be true that to 
mechanize an activity is 
precisely to divest it of 
its mana, to cause hu- 
mans to withdraw from it 
emotionally, then the im- 
pact of these programs, 
at least culturally, will be 
to refine our ideas of hu- 
man intelligence, to cause 
those ideas to recede, or 
advance, into the sub- 
jective, affective, ex- 
pressive regions of our 
nature. If this happens, 
we might lose interest in 
the whole issue of 
whether machines can 
“outthink” man, and the 
use of the term “intelli- 
gence” by AI researchers 
may come to seem increas- 
ingly anachronistic and in- 
appropriate the more suc- 
cessfultheyare. O 
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FOLK SONG: 


BASED ON THE FIRST LAW OF THERMODYNAMICS 
AND JOB 28:18 








by Wallace E. Knight 


“Let us go sailing on plows, and glide on the swarthy loam, 
Breaking the twelve-acre bottom and showing worms to March, 
Let us go through the stubblecorn and turn the rotten roots 
And plant for life in winter that is sitting warm at home.” 


So Jack Harding cried to his sons and so to the waiting land 
And Ben hawed the horses in the gloom of six o’clock 

And made loud noises to them, clicking through his jawspit 
Till they danced together nimbly at the old command. 


Till the soil, drill the stone, 

But leave the vast blue sky alone 
For night to take away. 

Every man is due his day. 

Leave every man his afternoon. 


First by the bankside furrow, and then toward the hickory rest 
Pulled Prince and June together, and the share turned lines 
As smooth as falling water while the chilly morning stirred 
And sungleam touched the distant plan of hills across the west. 


“Sight on the farthest burdock spine and keep the plowhead true,” 
Old Jack Harding shouted from the meadowgateside tangles 
Where he hunkered down in comfort chewing loose brown burley 
To watch the earth come promising another year’s due. 


Till the soil, drill the stone, 

But leave the vast blue sky alone 
For night to take away. 
Every man is due his day. 
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Edging the creekbound bottom high and low the horses paced 
As steadily as fate comes up, and Ben held them straight 
And Will worked on the harrowpins and old Jack felt 
Firmness pushing on his heels, ironwood, iron-encased, 


A recollection buried that he dug along and caught 

And pried up from its rustflake bed and said with quiet delight, 
“Here’s my other singletree, the one I made in 1908 

And put down to come back for and take home and forgot.” 


Till the soil, drill the stone, 
But leave the vast blue sky alone 
For night to take away. 


“Never go digging for rubies, boys,” Jack Harding told his sons, 
“Never go after a circus parade, and keep your grubhoe sharp, 

Don’t shake your fist at a thunderhead after you’ve cut the hay 
And depend on God to spend His time helping the other ones.” 


He hefted the crumbled singletree and rubbed its antique bands 
Then threw it back to the bottom brush and turned away chewing. 
“Nothing,” said old Jack Harding, “is every really lost. 

It’s yours to keep forever once you’ve held it in your hands.” 


Till the soil, drill the stone, 
But leave the vast blue sky alone. 
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it’s either a sports car 
with a big trunk. 

Or an economy car 

with very special talents. 


The Germans love cars. They also love driving. And 
perhaps nowhere is the love affair more evident than in 
that paragon of virtue, the legendary German car 


Form follows function. 

But despite a passion for dramatic machinery, the Germans 
also have a practical streak. And correctly so. Like us, 

they have big families. Like us, they have possessions to 
haul around. And like us, they demand transportation that 
is roomy, practical to operate, and easy on gas. (They've 
had a gasoline problem there for years.) 


Introducing the Opel Sportwagon. 

All of which pretty well sets the stage for the Opel 
Sportwagon, a curious amalgam of exuberance and thrift 
In one respect, it’s a sensible little wagon —53 cubic feet of 
cargo space, rugged 1900 cc. 4-cylinder engine, sturdy 
bumpers, good heater, and so on, as wagons go 
Wunderwagon. 

But, emotionally, beneath the surface, the Sportwagon is 

a different story. Chassis-wise, it’s a close relative of its 
sporty counterpart, the Opel Manta Coupe. With rack- 
and-pinion steering, front and rear stabilizer bars, power 
front disc brakes, 4-speed transmission (an automatic is also 
available)—the works. Underneath, it's a German machine. 


The cockpit. 

Inside, if you put aside the fact that you have all that cargo 
space behind you, the Sportwagon cockpit looks and 
feels like an expensive grand touring car. A large, 

black, full-sweep tachometer is standard. To the right is a 
center console that houses a clock, oil pressure and amp 
gauges. Typical of the Deutschlandic demand for comfort, 
the bucket seats recline to virtual full-prone, if desired. 

On the road. 

Like any German machine, the Sportwagon is at its best 
when you put it in motion. A twist of the key, and the 
needles on the dials spring to attention. The little cam-in- 
head-4 hums pleasantly ahead of you, the vinyl-covered 
steering wheel responds to the touch, and suddenly, 
without fuss, noise or bother, you're spanning time and 
distance. A sharp turn, a sudden stop—you ask and the car 
responds with German authority. And yet, for all the 
Sportwagon’'s ability to excite, it still delivers the kind of 
frugality that has helped make Opel a best seller in Germany 
for the past two years. And in a country as demanding as 
Germany, being the best selling anything is no mean feat 


$3,582.22* 
The price of an Opel Sportwagon over here is $3,582.22* 
including road wheels, special instrumentation, body 
accent stripes, and radio 

The Standard Manta Coupe is priced at $3,298.50* the 
Manta Rallye and Manta Luxus at $3,523.50* and $3,535.50* 
respectively. At more than 2,200 Buick/Opel dealers 
throughout America 


*Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail Price, including 
dealer new vehicle preparation charges; other optional 
equipment, state and local taxes and transportation 
charges from Port of Entry are additional. 


Opel. A proven best seller 
in Germany. 
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THE 
GOLDEN 
SILENCE OF 
BALLYFUNGUS 








by Mary Manning 


Of a poetry festival that never took place, 
but could have, in a place that doesn’t 
exist, but might. Come to Ballyfungus, 
where silences are like the pauses in 
Beckett plays, some more significant than 
the dialogue, and the booze flows faster 
than the river Fung. 
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allyfungus is hardly on the map it’s so unim- 

portant. It is a small market town situated 

on the river Fung which meanders through 
rich grazing country and pleasant woods into the 
sea at horrible (developed oil) Fungusport. There 
is one hotel, used mainly in the season, for coarse 
fishermen who angle for coarse creatures like carp 
or pike, which they throw back again into the 
river. There are two churches, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, and one tin Pentecostal chapel; six pubs; one 
supermarket; one drapery establishment, which 
features long underwear in the window; a small 
Victorian-gothic town hall; a Victorian-gothic castle 
(ruined), once the residence of the De Braceys, also 
ruined; an expensive Sacred Heart convent board- 
ing school; and of course a Victorian-gothic post 
office. The twelfth Lord De Bracey was a Victo- 
rian-gothic madman (syphilis they say), which ex- 
plains everything. 

Why then did I arise and go now to Bally- 
fungus, because peace does not come dropping 
slow there. I went because February is the meanest 
month and I was getting over flu, when Lizzie At- 
kins phoned me and asked me down for the last 
weekend of that horrid month. Liz is a painter and 
a very successful one, but she is not all-successful 
in love. She has two ex-husbands and is always 
looking for the perfect mate and though she’s in 
her middle fifties the search still goes on. 

I traveled by rail from Dublin and was met by 
Lizzie in her old station wagon with her dog 
Sheppie in the back. He’s a Wicklow collie and 
very clever. My friend is still handsome in a bat- 
tered way and though usually dressed as a man is 
absolutely straight sexually. Driving toward the 
Old Mill in a minor tempest (there’s always an old 
mill that she’s made over), we both agreed that 
we'd come to terms with arthritis and death and 
that life from now on was simply a matter of 
maintenance. As we entered the Mill, which is 
charming though damp, a good looking broth of a 
middle-aged boyo came up the stairs carrying a 
load of firewood. 

“Thank you, Tom,” Liz smiled upon him. 
“Thank God, you lighted the fire.” 

“I knew yous would be cold, pet” he answered, 
smiling back at her. It was a cosy, an intimate 
smile. “And I put a hot-water bag in the lady’s 
bed.” The smile was now directed at me. “It was a 
bit damplike. Mr. Evans called. Theys will pick 
you up at five. It’s gone five now. The kettle’s 
boilin’—thought yous might like a drop of tea. 
Well PII be off. Ta, now.” He vanished with a last 
roguish glance at my hostess. 

“Who’s he?” I asked in an offhand way. “He 
seems very familiar. Pet?” 

Liz looked vague, a bad sign. “Oh, Tom. He 
does everything for me. Makes bookcases and re- 
pairs things. Poor fellow, his wife is bedridden and 
his children are all grown up and gone.” (I 
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thought of Ethan Frome, but said nothing.) “I hate 
to bore you but there’s a meeting at the hotel 
tonight. It’s about the Festival and I’m on the 
committee.” 

“The Festival?” I called from the bedroom 
where I had begun unpacking. “Don’t tell me Bal- 
lyfungus is having a festival. (Festivals are the rage 
in the Republic just now. Every little town and vil- 
lage is putting on a happening to attract tourists 
and put themselves on the map.) Festival of what?” 

“Oh, just a festival. We’ll know more when we 
get there. Colin and Eddie are picking us up.” 

“Who are they?” 

“Two sweet men who live in that pseudo- 
thatched cottage down the river. You can see it 
from your window. Colin Evans writes detective 
stories. His hero is a private eye called Tierney 
who’s savagely male. You must have read them?” 

“Yes, I have. They’re very good. And what does 
Eddie do?” 

“Eddie Fox? Nothing. Has money, travels.” 

The bell rang. “There they are.” She hastened to 
open the door and a minute later I was being in- 
troduced to two balding, expensively dressed hip- 
pies. Colin was tall and thin with glasses and an 
excitable look and Eddie was fat, small, and very 
calm. 

“Help yourself to sherry, dears.” Lizzie combed 
her hair rapidly and applied lipstick in a way, I 
fear, that dated her as it does me. Too careful and 
too red. “Eddie, you’re less prejudiced. Give my 
guest a rundown on the Ballyfungus Festival com- 
mittee.” 

“Well,” Eddie seated himself on the sofa and be- 
tween sips of sherry launched forth. “First of all 
the Grande Dame-nation, Alicia De Bracey. Her 
ladyship cannot afford to live in her frightful castle 
so she lives in what she describes as a luxury bun- 
galow in the grounds. She gives classes in flower 
arrangements; runs her own weaving industry; 
plays a prominent role in the Irish Country- 
women’s Association; is president of the Irish Afri- 
can Violet Society. . .” 

“The Rector, Mr. Green, has a low IQ even for 
his profession, but is a dear, and Father Hannigan, 
our local P.P., will take the chair. He always does.” 

“Not the Father Hannigan,” I asked, “the one 
who wrote those endless boring letters to the pa- 
pers about contraception and abortion?” 

“The very one. We bask in his reflected infamy. 
Apart from his mania, he’s really a very pleasant 
fellow, and then that villain, the multimillionaire 
John Fallon, will be present. You know the man? 
He owns hotels, office blocks, mines, all over Ire- 
land and he also owns Ballyfungus. He was born 
here, a barefoot boy.” 

A SS a 
Mary Manning’s previous articles for The Atlantic have 
included “The Dublin Social Scene” (February, 1973), 
and “The Blind Harper” (October, 1973). 





“His wife will not be present,” Colin interposed. 
“He’s risen so high in the world he can afford 
open and brazen adultery. His mistress is the wife 
of that famous jockey whatshisname.” 

Eddie now took over, they were a string duet; 
“And now we come to Mairin O'Kelly, the post- 
mistress.” A silence fell upon the company and 
even upon the Mill. I could hear the rooks cawing 
outside and the wind soughing through the leafless 
trees. “Mairin comes of a long line of Fenian gun- 
men and is a great patriot herself. She openly 
boasts of a nephew who’s a teen-age general with 
the Provos up North and her revered father, who 
is one of the most charming old murderers you 
could meet, will tell you all about his killings dur- 
ing the Troubles. They run, I believe, into three 
figures. This Festival I must tell you is all Mairin’s 
idea. You see it’s the Tercentenary of Tomas 
O’Sullivan’s birth. He was born in Ballyfungus. 
Aren’t you impressed?” 

“I would be if I’d ever heard of him.” 

“Tut! tut! He was a wandering poet. He wan- 
dered around Ireland with a blind fiddler called 
Phelim O’Flynn composing poetry in Irish and 
singing the results to the great landlords who gave 
him bed and board.” 

“Later,” giggled Eddie, “they added a drummer 
boy called Paudge so it became the first Group.” 

Liz took a tweed cloak off the rack in the hall 
and threw it over her shoulders. She resembled 
Henry the Fifth getting ready for battle. “We 
should be going.” 

Colin halted her at the door; “Just a moment! 
This poet, my dear, wrote pornographic songs and 
one very bawdy piece in particular called “The Cel- 
ebration of Spring’ which has been frequently 
translated into English.” 

“It’s exceptionally coarse even for the eighteenth 
century.” Eddie wrapped himself into a shepherd’s 
plaid. “But not coarse for this century. Mairin, you 
see, thinks the Festival should center around 
Tomas. She does not mind him being coarse, as 
long as he writes in Irish.” 

“And what does Father Hannigan say?” I fol- 
lowed them out. 

“He’s very dubious because the last translator 
insinuates that Tomas and Phelim were, vile word, 
‘gay, and having fun with little Paudge. Next to 
sex the Father worries about money and he hopes 
like the rest of us to make something out of the 
Festival. He craves improvements to the presbytery 
which is indeed in need of repairs.” 

“His motivation is clear,” Colin added, every 
inch the private eye, “but I must confess Mairin’s 
does puzzle me.” 

The hotel entrance hall smelled of years of 
coarse cooking. The walls were lined with glass 
cases displaying stuffed fish with weight and date 
of catch. In one corner stood a large stuffed bear 
holding out a box with “Give to St. Vincent de 
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Paul” on it. People were already seated in the 
lounge which was a replica of the hall, except for 
the smell. Here the air was heavy with a century 
of drinking. Johnny Fallon was a big handsome 
man in his early fifties expensively dressed as be- 
fitted a millionaire. I suppose I am overimaginative 
but he emanated a steely power which I found un- 
attractive. Seated beside him was his secretary, a 
plain but watchful girl who I feared would never 
be anybody’s mistress but her own. Still, it was a 
good start. I was introduced on entering to Lady 
De Bracey who was handwoven from head to foot 
and rattling, every time she moved, with strange 
jewelry. Her hair was a pale withered pink and her 
face was scarlet from exposure to the elements. 
Then I was led up to Mairin O’Kelly who was a 
small thin woman with a belligerent expression 
and a perpetual sniff. She was wearing a badge 
pinned to her thin bosom. On a white ground was 
written in black “Out Mullarkey,” splashed with 
what looked like drops of blood. I feared for Mul- 
larkey. 

“Drinks are on the house. Order what you 
please,” boomed Johnny who never drank himself, 
it didn’t pay. “I nominate Father Hannigan to the 
chair.” 

“T second that,” shrilled Mairin. Like an Aer 
Lingus air hostess she spoke first in Irish and then 
in English. 

“I don’t half like it,” murmured the priest taking 
the seat of honor. He was a plump pink-faced man 
with a merry expression. “Tomas O’Sullivan wrote 
filthy drivel, in English that is, and I don’t think 
we should celebrate filthy drivel.” 

“No problem,” said Johnny comfortably. “Every- 
one writes filthy drivel now.” 

“I would like to suggest,” Colin leaned forward 
smiling agreeably; “I would like to suggest that we 
hold the Festival first week in May. After all 
Tomas wrote ‘Celebration of Spring’ and I cannot 
see that there are any other festivals scheduled for 
that week. Croom and Kilrush I hear are thinking 
of celebrating the Colleen Bawn murder case, but 
they haven’t yet decided in which town she was 
born, so we don’t need to bother about that.” Ev- 
eryone voted “aye” on this and a pause followed 
while drinks were handed round by an aged waiter 
whom everyone addressed as Old Mick. Eddie 
whispered to me he was an amateur astronomer 
and at least a hundred years old. 

“I presume,” said Lady De Bracey, “it will be a 
festival of poetry?” There was universal agreement 
to this. Eddie now piped up with “I do think we 
need some Theater. Perhaps we could persuade 
Micheal Mac Liammóir to come down and do his 
Oscar Wilde.” 

This stirred Father Hannigan into explosive life: 
“Oscar Wilde following on Tomas O’Sullivan’s 
filth. Never!” 

Johnny fixed the Father with his hard gray eyes: 
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“No problem there, Father! Buggers can’t be 
choosers you know.” He was learning the witty 
ways of the rich permissives. The Rector winced 
and Father Hannigan closed his eyes. Lady De 
Bracey murmured, “I say!” 

Eddie persisted; “I have a friend at the Old Vic 
who puts on a good one-man show, The Women of 
Shakespeare.” 

“Is he a man?” asked the priest suspiciously, 
scenting a transvestite. 

“No, he’s a woman. I mean she’s a woman.” 
The company tittered and Johnny roared. Father 
Hannigan’s lips moved as if in prayer. 

“The Old Vic,” Mairin raised her head and 
hissed like a bilingual rattler. “Then, he’s English 
and no English need apply.” Lizzie intervened 
hastily; “Dairin McGivern does a one-woman 
show. Yeats’s Women, something like that, and I 
hear it’s quite beautiful.” 

A vote was instantly passed to invite Dairin, 
Yeats and Dairin together being safe and “made 
in Ireland” so to speak. 

“I say,” said Lady De Bracey holding the floor 
with a tremendous rattle of bracelets and gewgaws, 
“I say, if it’s to be a poetry festival we'll jolly well 
need poets don’t you know.” I realized she was us- 
ing the patois of the thirties. “We'll dash well need 
about a dozen, what? I say Colin, you read a lot. 
You’d know what to pick out. I vote you go up to 
Dublin and engage half a dozen of the best poets. 
There’s a good chap.” 

Colin bowed; “Pd be honored.” 

Lady De Bracey was still on her feet. “Mr. 
Fallon, Oh I say, I’m frightfully sorry Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to request the Town Hall for my 
weavers.” She turned to Elizabeth. “And Miss At- 
kins could exhibit some of her pictures, darling be- 
hind the weavers. I’m sure they’d have no objec- 
tion. Incidentally,” she turned to Johnny. “I say, 
wouldn’t it be jolly if I opened the castle and 
grounds for the occasion.” There was a dark and 
brooding silence. 

“Shouldn’t someone read ‘The Celebration of 
Spring?” asked Eddie in his quiet matter-of-fact 
little voice; “Incidentally, has anyone on the com- 
mittee read O’Sullivan’s poems?” Nobody it 
seemed had read the work of their native son. 
“Well, somebody better. I think it might be a good 
idea to ask Myles Murtagh down to read it. He is 
a well-known personality, an actor, a writer, and I 
may say always in trouble.” 

“We must be careful which version he reads,” 
snapped Father Hannigan, fast on the draw. 

“No problem, Father,” Johnny looked very 
sternly at the priest. “The more uncensored a festi- 
val is—the better. People want to enjoy themselves. 
There’s money in this for Ballyfungus, so let’s go 
ahead on that premise.” The Father thought of the 
much needed repairs to church and presbytery and 
shut his mouth. “And,” continued Johnny, “I'll get 
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a good PR man working on this. Let me know 
when you decide on another meeting and PII send 
someone down.” He rose decisively, a monarch dis- 
missing his court, and such was the power of 
money we all rose too and trooped out into the 
windy darkness. A slightly ominous note was in- 
troduced by Old Mick hobbling up to the great 
Fallon as he was about to step into his Mercedes 
and croaking out, “Mister Fallon mind your step 
sir. "Tis the year of the comet and nothing good 
comes of the comet. If it was aurory boreyalis now 
I wouldn’t mind. . .” 

“Come back to our place for a bite,” murmured 
Colin to us. “Eddie has a casserole ready to pop in 
the oven.” The invitation was gratefully accepted. 
The boys’ so-called cottage was deliciously warm 
and comfortable. A woodfire was quickly lighted in 
the spacious living room. Our hosts bustled around 
while we all performed a verbal autopsy on the 
meeting. “Why was everybody so silent when Lady 
De Bracey offered to open the castle and 
grounds?” I asked. 

Colin sniggered; “Because, my dear, she doesn’t 
even own it. Johnny bought it years ago. The 
grounds resemble a rain forest and the castle is 
empty. Poor Alicia lives in 1930 quite happily.” 

“And did you hear her saying she’d hang my 
pictures behind the weavers, if they didn’t mind, as 
if Pd hang them anyway. Hang her!” said Liz for- 
cibly. 

“What I can’t understand,” exclaimed Eddie 
bustling in with the casserole, “is if the IRA claim 
to be socialists and want the land for the people 
why don’t they run people like Johnny Fallon out 
of power?” 

“My dear fellow,” Colin wagged a finger at him, 
“don’t be so naive. Johnny is handing out the 
money for the guns, so they stay off his back. In 
this tight little island Mammon rules the waves.” 

“Which reminds me,” cried Liz sitting up sud- 
denly and seriously upsetting one of the cats, “we 
never talked about money at the meeting. . .” 

“Johnny will see to that. Ours not to reason 
how. Sit down ladies. No, but seriously,” Colin 
continued as he tossed the salad, “the whole thing 
is a mystery to me. Why this festival? Mairin has 
never read anything in her life except other 
people’s mail or directives from IRA HQ. Why this 
sudden interest in a very dead poet?” 

The conversation dwelt upon this mystery during 
dinner and late into the evening. When we were 
leaving (Colin was driving us home while Eddie 
washed the dishes), Liz remarked as she threw on 
the tweed cloak: “No need to get up early. Tom 
will bring you your breakfast in bed.” 

“Tom?” I looked at her in genuine surprise. 

“Yes,” she answered with the utmost aplomb. 
“He always brings me mine.” 

“Isn’t it nice Liz has Tom?” remarked Eddie 
with a deadpan expression. 


The Golden Silence of Ballyfungus 


Liz smiled. “Yes, he’s a treasure.” 

There was a long, thoughtful silence. I was be- 
ginning to feel that the silences in Ballyfungus 
were like the pauses in Beckett plays: even more 
significant than the dialogue. 


pers during March about the Ballyfungus 

poetry festival. There were all kinds of para- 
graphs, hints, and comments. A great deal of em- 
phasis was laid on the earthiness of Tomas 
O’Sullivan which we all know is just another name 
for dirt. Myles Murtagh had, on the express urging 
of John Fallon, patron of the Festival, consented 
to give a public reading from the poet’s work and 
the theme of the Festival was to be LOVE. Young, 
joyous, uninhibited, normal love. “There is nothing 
abnormal or suggestive in this great epic which is 
a hymn to joy,” wrote Myles Murtagh in his Sun- 
day column. “I simply do not believe in the in- 
nuendos relating to the poet’s sexual proclivities. 
The poem as I see it celebrates normal love be- 
tween boy and girl.” 

I thought of Father Hannigan. His soul must 
have been a battlefield. However he did get a let- 
ter off to all three Dublin dailies warning that the 
Irish people would be voting themselves into hell if 
they allowed the Government to put forward any 
form of legislation legalizing birth control. Later a 
letter arrived for me from Liz. 

“Some odd little wooden structures, like those la- 
trines you see on building sites, have gone up 
round the hotel. They’re called chalets. Dairin is 
doing her thing. It’s called ‘A Terrible Beauty.’ Co- 
lin says it adds up to: she was a beauty herself, 
but is now simply terrible. He has gone up to 
Dublin to shop for poets. You'll probably hear 
from him. Incidentally the castle is not to be 
opened. Johnny is tearing it down and building a 
country club instead.” 


Pes began appearing in the Dublin pa- 


of the Festival which was performed by the 

President of Ireland, two Catholic bishops, and 
John Fallon, Esq., assisted by “the influential com- 
mittee.” 

I arrived in the late afternoon and was met at 
the station by Liz. This time Tom was driving. She 
looked splendid, much better than when I saw her 
last and Tom greeted me as “Love” and tucked 
me up in the back most efficiently. 

“How are things going?” I asked. 

“Well the opening went off very well. The Presi- 
dent has a very nice voice. He ought to have been 
an actor I think. He asked us all to look on the 
bright side and he hoped for many more festivals 
which would involve the youth of the country and 
he also added a few words about the sanctity of 


| was not there in time for the official opening 
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the family which pleased Father Hannigan no 
end.” 

“The friggin’ tinkers is here in their hordes,” 
added Tom bitterly. “They’re all over the friggin’ 
place tellin’ their fictitious lies, beggin’ the arse off 
you!” 

“And” continued Lizzie, “that damn woman 
Alicia De Bracey is pursuing a slave trade amongst 
them. And her weavers are in the Town Hall in 
medieval folk costumes, banging away at the 
looms, but they keep slipping away to TV and 
bars.” We were now entering Ballyfungus. What a 
transformation. Colored lights were strung across 
the Main Street. Window boxes were filled with 
flowers, some of them plastic, and tropical flora 
were set up in pots around the entrance to the ho- 
tel. 

We drew up outside the hotel and were immedi- 
ately engulfed in a mob of shawled tinker women 
with “babbies” at the breast begging for alms. The 
Gardai were on duty wearing expressions ranging 
from quiet desperation to despair. The sergeant 
moved over to us and poked his head in at the 
window. 

“Nice mornin’ Mrs. Atkins. Keep movin’. If you 
knock some of them itinerants down it’s their own 
bloody fault.” 

“I thought this was to be a boy meets girl festi- 
val,” said Lizzie staring in wonder at some 
strangely dressed youths. “Looks to me like boy 
meets boy.” 

The sergeant shook his head; “Yes, tis bug- 
gery,” he said in his strong Kerry brogue, hastily 
adding, “I tink.” He saluted wearily and motioned 
us on. We were stopped, however, by the sudden 
appearance of Colin charging alongside the car. He 
was most elegantly attired in a gray suit with 
mauve silk handkerchief knotted around his neck. 

“Welcome, welcome,” he panted. “Myles has ar- 
rived. He’s resting. He asked for a cup of tea—he 
doesn’t drink you know—and a copy of Tomas’s 
poem. My dear he hasn’t read it yet. Luckily the 
girl at the desk had one, or we were in the soup. 
Imagine the risk! I was quite irked. And my dear 
Father Hannigan preached a bloodcurdling sermon 
last Sunday about the disgusting pernicious and ly- 
ing English version of ‘The Celebration of Spring’ 
and asking all pure-minded boys and girls to keep 
away from the reading. There’s sure to be trouble.” 


he hotel banqueting room hitherto used for 
weddings had been gaudily renovated; a 
small stage installed with curtains and seat- 
ing, hopefully for a hundred, had been arranged. 
As we passed the bar we heard a roar of voices 
and laughter. It was jam-packed; so was the 
lounge and the little TV room. The Festival com- 
mittee composed the entire audience for the read- 
ing. The hall was a welter of cameras, cables, 
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lights, and cynical TV engineers preparing for the 
great Murtagh’s reading which was to be a nation- 
wide broadcast. 

“I can’t get anyone out of the bar or the TV 
room,” Colin said almost in tears. “They simply 
won’t move and more are arriving.” 

“Arriving here?” Liz looked eagerly toward the 
door. 

“No, into the bar of course. Great God what can 
I do? It’s all Father Hannigan’s doing. And also 
drink, which is the curse of this country. And here 
comes Myles.” 

Then did Myles Murtagh, a colorful vision of 
middle-aged boyishness, stride onto the stage and 
with the nonchalance of long experience adjust 
the lectern and reading lamp to his liking. He was 
wearing what Colin explained afterwards was the 
costume of a Lapp miner; he was just back from 
Lapland, where he had been reading his poetry. 
He flashed his pixie smile over us and over the na- 
tion, while the cameras, having temporarily 
blinded the sparse audience, were now focused on 
him. 

“I am about to read excerpts from Tomas 
O’Sullivan’s epic ‘The Celebration of Spring, ” he 
began, using his roguish lilt which went down so 
well in the USA. “Cantos which I consider the 
most delightfully humorous portion of this mar- 
velous folk song to love.” He paused, “And here— 
we—go— 

The Harlot’s Lament 
Travelling footsore from fair to fair 
I would ply my trade in the market square, 
As evening came with its lowering sky 
Flaunting my bosom and swaying my thigh 


You see,” Myles leaned forward and addressed the 
audience confidentially. “Stripped of its cos- 
metic overtones we hit on something deeply pri- 
meval in Tomas O'Sullivan.” (At this point Father 
Hannigan remarked quite audibly, “Slime.” I was 
then aware that some people were entering rather 
noisily from the bar and seating themselves at the 
back.) Myles ignored it. 


“But the lusty fellows would not come near 
Edging away to their games and beer.” 


More people seemed to be crowding in now and I 
also saw tinker faces pressed against the windows. 
I began to feel as if I were in the middle of the 
worst excesses of the French Revolution. Myles 
continued undaunted. 


“Young priests would pass with a hasty glance 
But their vows would hold though their pulses 
dance—” 


“Stop!” shouted someone from the back of the 
hall. We all turned as did the cameras. A large, 
red-headed farmer’s son had tottered to his feet. 
“That’s dirty so it is. This is a Christian country.” 





“Hear! Hear!” came from his uncouth companions. 
“Hush! Hush!” hissed the establishment in agony. 
The noise was now deafening, but Myles unper- 
turbed read on and I have never seen anything 
like the bored calm of the TV crew. Most of them 
of course had done time in Ulster. 


And the old men’s limbs are weak and slow 
With cocks that have long since ceased to grow. 
And I thought of the silly maid in trouble 
With belly that’s swollen to nearly double, 

And I let her grease the wise woman’s palms 
And the ancient hag used all her charms 

In haste and speed at dead of night, 

To remove the trouble and set things right. 


All the drunks were on their feet now, bellowing 
crudities which Tomas in his most abandoned mo- 
ments had never thought up. Myles closed the 
book. I could not but admire his self-possession. 
“You clods,” he shouted. “You don’t know one of 
your own great poets when you hear him. You 
don’t know a goddam thing except the price of a 
bullock. What are you doing here anyway? Get 
back to your cowsheds! Clots! Peasants!” 

The red-headed lout was rolling up the sleeves 
of his dirty Aran sweater. Colin had slipped out to 
call the Gardai and Lady De Bracey was standing 
on a chair with one hand on the Rector’s wilting 
shoulder. “You disgusting drunken brutes! I say, I 
say,” she bellowed. “Get out of here! Here, I say, 
somebody throw them out! Father Hannigan, tell 
those wretches to go away.” Father Hannigan was 
sitting there quietly smiling—the smile on the face 
of the tiger. Myles leaped off the platform—he was 
an ex-boxer and in spite of the crowding years was 
in pretty good trim. Before you could say Sean Ni 
Robinson the red-headed one was lying flat on the 
ground and Myles was standing over him laughing 
his head off. The cameras had been leveled on 
them throughout. What a nationwide opportunity! 
At that moment the Gardai arrived led by the ser- 
geant, and amidst cheers from all establishment 
members, except Father Hannigan, the drunks 
were evicted and the hall was cleared and the red- 
headed one was carried out by his friends. The 
Gardai of course came in for a stream of abuse 
most of it political: “Traitors! Spies! Informers! 
Felons!” and the red-headed one was distinctly 
heard shouting, “I don’t recognize the court.” So 
ended the first round of the Ballyfungus Festival. 
Smilin’ Myles departed for Dublin by heli- 
copter followed by the TV crew in their own 
conveyances. 

Colin and Eddie came back to the Old Mill for 
a bite. We couldn’t face the hotel food and were 
too broken in mind and spirit to meet the rest of 
the committee. Lizzie cooked sausages and 
scrambled eggs and we drank Irish coffee. 

“Old Mick says it’s the comet. There’s no good 
comes of the year of the comet,” remarked Eddie. 
“He may well be right.” 
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The Golden Silence of Ballyfungus 


I tried to be comforting but only succeeded in 
being an irritant. “Surely Dairin McGivern will do 
well. And the convent theater does not have a 
bar.” 

“Don’t be funny,” snarled Colin, “the booking is 
appalling. We’ve had to draft a captive audience 
from the school. And another thing, once Dairin 
starts she never stops.” 

Eddie threw himself down on the hearth rug and 
closed his eyes. He seemed to be muttering in his 
sleep. “Worse is yet to come. Mairin’s nephew the 
General has been down here, on the run of course, 
but everyone knows. The Belfast one who’s so high 
in the Provos.” 

“They're up to something.” Colin before our 
eyes was turning into his own creation—Tierney. 
“But what? This boy is a genius they say. He did 
brilliantly in science at school and instead of going 
to the University went into violence. Bombs are his 
thing. But why the Festival? We better go home. 
Eddie is asleep.” 

Eddie sprang nimbly to his feet. “Pd like to turn 
this whole demented island into an internment 
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camp and seal it off, then we might have some 
peace in the world. Come on Colin. We’ve got two 
hard days and nights ahead of us.” 

Tom brought me in a dainty breakfast tray the 
next morning. He was wearing a dressing gown 
over a pair of pants; a hairy chest was plainly vis- 
ible. I wondered, as I sipped my coffee, what the 
bedridden wife thought about in her lonely bed. 
All day we rested except for a visit to the weavers 
which Lady De B. said was jolly decent of us. 

At eight o’clock we trooped over to the convent 
which had a beautiful little theater fully equipped. 
The bulk of the audience was made up of fifty 
giggling schoolgirls, the offspring mostly of 
nouveau-riche millionaires, and in the back sat Fa- 
ther Hannigan, for once relaxed. 

Punctually at eight Dairin McGivern, the fa- 
mous Irish actress, strode out onto the stage 
swathed in black as the first of Yeats’s ladies— 
Maud Gonne. At the conclusion of “A Terrible 
Beauty Is Born” she was loudly cheered by Mai- 
rin’s party. When she turned into the more legen- 
dary ladies she simply threw a green shawl over 
her shoulders. She then, as they say, “acted out” 
“The Land of Heart’s Desire” with frequent re- 
course to the book and—being a large lady ap- 
proaching seventy—she was not convincing, lollop- 
ing around as The Faery Child. At nine thirty 
there was an interval in the dining hall, when in- 
stant coffee and digestive biscuits were handed out 
courtesy of the Sacred Heart. At ten we all 
trooped very slowly back into the theater and Dai- 
rin graciously began reading from the “Plays for 
Dancers,” then went into “The King of the Great 
Clock Tower.” Eventually she moved into “Purga- 
tory,” where we all joined her in spirit, and at 
eleven o’clock the Reverend Mother whispered to 
Colin that it was very late for the young ones, in 
fact it was their bedtime and when was Miss 
McGivern going to close down? Colin whispered 
despairingly, “What am I to do?” The Reverend 
Mother who feared neither man nor beast only 
God and that occasionally, whispered back: “Pll 
take the girls out, don’t you bother. Blame me.” 
The noise occasioned by fifty young girls clam- 
bering over chairs giggling and pushing did not 
bother Dairin at all. She simply went right on into 
“The Cat and the Moon.” Eddie, who feared for 
Colin’s reason, sidled out into the hall. He re- 
turned in a few minutes and woke up Father Han- 
nigan, now deep in sleep, and whispered in his ear. 
The Father nodded and stood up. “I’m sorry to in- 
form all you good people and the good lady Miss 
McGivern that we have just received a phone call 
warning us that a bomb has been placed in the 
hall and is due to go off in fifteen minutes.” The 
words were hardly out of his mouth before the hall 
was cleared. As soon as everyone was safely out- 
side the building, the great actress included, Eddie 
announced that another phone call had been re- 
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ceived confessing that it was a hoax and the work 
of some drunk in the hotel. 

“I hope you told the Reverend Mother it was a 
hoax before the fact?” asked Colin gravely. 

“I did. She said ‘God moves in a mysterious 
way’ and winked at me.” 

“A great woman!” 

The poets, meanwhile, for whom this festival 
had been planned, had lost the battle against the 
demon rum and were thoroughly disgusted with 
empty houses for their readings. After an ex- 
tremely sensible and businesslike meeting with the 
committee they said they saw nothing for it but to 
move right into the pubs with their guitars and 
forget about the hall. 


W: now come to the grand finale. A bad 
storm broke over the southeast of Ireland 
in the early hours of Sunday morning. 
The scheduled boat trip down the Fung was in- 
definitely postponed and the “bum boys” pulled 
out faster than light, greatly to the relief of the 
guards who owing to the new permissiveness 
hardly knew how to deal with the delicate prob- 
lem. However, one thing could not be avoided and 
that was Father Hannigan’s rendering of the origi- 
nal Irish version of “The Celebration of Spring” 
which was to be read in the hotel at 8 P.M. No one 
could imagine how he could bring in contraception 
or abortion and we were all too exhausted to care. 
It was the lack of the artistic spirit which dis- 
couraged us so deeply. 

“To put on a real festival you have to be subsi- 
dized and be able to hire a director with flair,” Ed- 
die remarked that evening. “Wexford, Cork, Sligo, 
Dublin, they all have money and genuine motiva- 
tion. We had none of those things. Tomas was not 
enough.” 

“It was all Mairin’s idea. I wonder why?” Colin 
pondered frowning into his martini. He was as 
usual identifying with Tierney. “She’s not inter- 
ested in the arts. And why was Johnny backing 
us?” : 
“It is odd. We haven’t cleaned up on anything 
except drink and all the money is in the hotel and 
it must be huge. People from all over the south- 
east have been drinking here for four nights every 
night. The poor girl at the desk says she hasn’t 
closed an eye since the Festival started, what with 
the drunken brawls, smashed bottles and glasses, 
and the Gardai say they’ve had it. Ten arrests and 
two riots,” Lizzie sniffed a syringa blossom and 
sighed. “And it looks so peaceful.” 

“Time to go,” Colin wearily picked himself out 
of the deck chair. “The curfew tolls the knell for 
Father Hannigan. And may God defend the right.” 

As to be expected the bar and lounge of the De 
Bracey Arms was filled with drinkers but sur- 
prisingly enough the hall also was full, this time 
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with devout old ladies and several girls from the 
Sacred Heart with male escorts from Darragh Ab- 
bey school. They were chaperoned by two young 
and liberal nuns in short skirts who looked as if 
they could do with chaperons also. Lady De Bra- 
cey was there wearing her own woolens hastily run 
up by a little woman in the village, and what Co- 
lin described as rows and rows of “handbeaten 
beads.” Mairin was sitting behind us this time 
alone. She was wearing a badge with “Remember 
Bloody Sunday” on it. There was something spe- 
cially menacing about this, I felt. Today being 
Sunday and the Festival marked as it were for dis- 
aster. At eight o’clock Father Hannigan strode 
onto the platform beaming, all smiles and good 
cheer. It was very hard to believe in that strain of 
madness. On the little table in front of him he 
placed what looked like a water pitcher covered 
with a white cloth. “He can’t be going to celebrate 
Communion?” whispered Lizzie apprehensively. A 
blackboard was then carried in by a small boy and 
placed behind the priest. Our blood ran cold; 
something awful was coming. He turned to the 
blackboard and chalked out boldly in Irish and 
English; “Celebration of Spring” and underneath 
this he wrote “God and the Family.” The Rector, 
who had just seated himself beside me, whispered, 
“I fear the worst.” 

“Tomas O’Sullivan,” thundered the Father, “in 
spite of all the dirty drivel the translators have 
said of him was a pure-minded God-fearing man. 
There is no reason to believe that he was not mar- 
ried. Young Phelim the fiddler who accompanied 
him on his wanderings was a fine lad who 
honored his father and mother and this was the 
only way he could earn money to send home to 
his good mother. All we actually know about this 
great poet was that he wrote in the true Irish, God 
bless him, and that he said his prayers and loved 
nature.” He repeated “nature” three times and 
then amidst subdued applause launched into his 
reading. I may say the Father’s rendering of the 
poem in Irish sounded more like prayers for the 
dead than sexual orgies. After fifteen minutes he 
suddenly closed the book and broke out into 
English. “The public, my friends, deserves an an- 
swer to many questions. I will do my best. People, 
especially the Irish, should see more easily, the 
malice, I repeat the malice, of contraception when 
it takes human life. Abortion,” he rumbled on lost 
in his own womb-world, “is murder.” With a dra- 
matic flourish he now uncovered the object on the 
table which appeared to be a specimen jar with 
something, we dared not think what, floating in it. 
“Inside this jar, you may step up anyone who 
cares, and look upon a four-weeks-old fetus—this 
perfect little creature—this human being was mur- 
dered...” 

At this point Lady De Bracey rose to protest but 
before she could open her mouth, the door was 
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flung open, there were sounds of commotion out- 
side, and Old Mick tottered into the hall. He was 
trembling and distraught. 

“The safe’s gone! The money’s all gone! We're 
ruined! It’s been took, Father.” 

“What’s been took?” demanded the priest an- 
grily, forgetting his grammar. 

“The money. The take from the Festival, all of 
it. Ten thousand pound! Three lads with guns and 
stockins’ over their faces took it safe and all, and a 
car waitin’ for them outside. It went off headin’ 
north. Oh, the comet, I told you the comet would 
have us ruined.” He tottered out again and dis- 
appeared into the confusion and dismay in the 
foyer. The audience inside the hall was undecided 
whether to join the throng outside or wait for the 
horrors inside. 

“Ten thousand pounds!” repeated Mairin look- 
ing like the cat that swallowed the cream. “Ten 
thousand pounds!” 

Father Hannigan seized the jar and shouted: “In 
view of the tragic happenings I declare this meet- 


ing adjourned and the Festival closed.” Without. 


waiting for anyone to second the motion he dis- 
appeared into the wings with his precious burden. 


holding stiff whiskies in our shaking hands, 
we all agreed there would never be another 
festival in Ballyfungus. 

“Everything now falls into place,” Colin said 
thoughtfully nursing his glass and staring into the 
flames. “It was a plot hatched by Mairin to get 
money for the Provos, for her nephew in fact. He 
did it, he and his gang, and she just used us all. 
And Johnny just used Mairin because in the long 
run, money talks. I just happened to glance at a 
Dublin evening paper the other day and on the 
front page there was a sensational article, no 
names given, about a certain Dublin millionaire 
who’s buying up bombed out sites in Belfast and 
Derry as a long-term investment and at the same 
time is handing out money to the Provos for arms. 
Do you get me? Strictly anonymous. It was staring 
me in the face however—Fallon.” 

“Just as long as Fallon isn’t staring you in the 
face it’s all right!” Eddie agreed. “But I think 
you're right. Yes, it all fits. Excuse me Tierney.” 

“And nothing will be done about it,” Colin said 
sadly. “Think of it,” he continued, “we all know, 
but none of us will ever say anything about it be- 
cause we want to live in peace.” He opened the 
window and leaned out: “On such a night as this 
. . .” Below we heard the river rippling gently, as 
it flowed sadly and irrevocably toward the sea. Far 
off we heard the mournful cry of a curlew. “Si- 
lence has once again fallen on Ballyfungus.” 

“At a price,” was Eddie’s sardonic reply. “We've 
all been bought—all of us—by Johnny Fallon.” 0 


i huddled round the fire in Lizzie’s studio 
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| by Karen Hess 


Yes, the French love good eating. . . . Their skill in 
combining simple raw materials to produce superlative 
dishes grows out of the idée fixe that anything eaten, 
even the daily potato, humble carrot and turnip and less 
tender cut of meat, must be well prepared. Gourmets 
are not made by eating occasional party fare or 
company meals or by infrequent excursions to famous 
restaurants. Good food must be eaten every day, every 
meal with each dish carefully prepared and suitably 


seasoned. 





—Louis Diat in French Cooking for Americans 





f we Americans are ever to eat well again, we'll 

have to declare “gourmet” a dirty word. 

It started out as a perfectly valid borrowing 
from the French, a substantive meaning “a con- 
noisseur in eating and drinking; an epicure,” ac- 
cording to Webster. One could, I suppose, defend 
the attributive use of the word if indeed the attri- 
butions had anything to do with epicureanism, but 
the word is applied indiscriminately to anything 
edible—or nearly so—that has been fancied up. 
“Gourmet” cooking has nothing whatsoever to do 
with the excellence of the basic materials, the art- 
istry of the cook, or the discrimination of the 
eater’s palate. I give an example: a poulet de 
Bresse, France’s finest chicken, perfectly roasted, 
would not qualify as “gourmet” cooking. Nor 
would an old hen lovingly simmered with onions 
and carrots. Not fancy enough. But take a breast 
of an American chicken (the most tasteless and 
cottony part of a tasteless and cottony bird), blan- 
ket it with a pasty white sauce (calling it velouté 
makes it so very French, don’t you see?), arrange it 
prettily on a bed of spinach (frozen, chopped, and 
bound with that same horrid sauce), which gives 
you the right to call it à la Florentine, strew sliv- 
ered almonds or grated cheese about, glaze it, and 
you have a “gourmet” masterpiece. Or, stuff it 
with rice, foie gras, and truffles. The foie gras will 
surely be tinned pâté de foie gras, at best, and 
most of the tinned truffles sold in this country are 
of exceedingly poor quality, but they make every- 
thing look fancy and terribly expensive—which is 
finally the name of the game. It is then sauced 
with pretty much the same old floury glob, but 
now it is brown and will taste of mediocre Ma- 
deira and canned bouillon. 

Lest you think I am overly exercised on the sub- 
ject of flour in sauces, I refer you to a recipe from 
a recent issue of the New York Times Magazine 
for a velouté to be served on fish fillets. It calls for 
eight (yes, 8) tablespoons of flour to thicken just 
two cups of fish broth to be added to one cup of 
pan juices and one cup of heavy cream. The re- 
duction of all those juices with the cream would 
have made a heavenly sauce; adding two cups of 
library paste made it a catastrophe. 

Or take the Crépes Fourrées Gratinées in the 
French edition of the Time-Life La Cuisine des 
Provinces de France (which has been described as 
“the self-roasting cookbook” because of the searing 
comments by the critic Robert J. Courtine, unac- 
countably printed as footnotes). This recipe lists 
thirty-three ingredients in five separate operations, 
one of which was another unrunny velouté. Court- 
ine commented: “It’s an awful lot of work for so 
meager a result. It is the perfect example of a dish 
to astonish and seduce a foreign woman, but it is 
false grande cuisine and as anti-gastronomic as can 
be.” 

As for the canned bouillon and flour in fancy 
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sauces, pick up any book on French cooking for 
Americans—by Julia Child, Craig Claiborne, even 
Simone Beck—and you will find “beef bouillon, 
fresh or canned.” As if the readers needed to be 
told about the canned! To my knowledge, Eliza- 
beth David and Richard Olney are the only well- 
known writers who remain true to the most ele- 
mentary and classic flavor principles in this regard. 
Anyone who writes recipes is aware, of course, that 
many readers will substitute canned stock but at 
least they will know they cheated and where the 
fault lay. 

Or take a fairly typical recipe for Beef Bourgui- 
gnon, this one from The New McCall’s Cook Book, 
which lists large amounts of dry sherry and ruby 
port to be added to the burgundy along with 
meat-extract paste, tomato paste, and condensed 
beef broth—the whole thing to be thickened with a 
lot of potato flour. Or, you might prefer their 
Duckling à l’Orange with an unholy mixture of 
burgundy, orange marmalade (three-quarters of a 
cup in all!), brandy, catsup, meat-extract paste, con- 
densed chicken broth, an excessive amount of 
chopped garlic (for a dish where its presence, if 
any, should not be identifiable)—all bound together 
with plenty of flour, of course. To be fair—or 
to prove my point—American food fares no better. 
With two pages of fancy color photographs, 
their recipe for the “Perfect Apple Pie” starts out: 
“1. Make pastry as package directs.” 

Something should be said about the extrava- 
gance of “gourmet” recipes. I have already men- 
tioned the foie gras and the truffles. Now, I am not 
talking about fresh butter or cream and other 
beautiful produce; in our society, such things are 
very expensive when available at all. Nor am I 
talking about the use of wine in cooking; if you 
cannot afford decent wine you had better turn to 
another recipe, because poor wine will ruin the 
dish. Any number of recipes published in “gour- 
met” columns are pompously costly—the above- 
cited fish velouté, for instance, was but one item in a 
menu estimated to cost $900 for eight persons, to 
be prepared at home. Worse yet, they tell us to 
throw cooking juices down the drain. In a recipe 
for stuffed pork chops that recently appeared in 
Great Recipes from the New York Times, the chops 
are baked in one and a half cups of wine and 
three-quarters cup of chicken broth. Step 11 reads: 
“When chops are done, remove from oven. Drain 
them, discard liquid, and serve.” There went most 
of the flavor. Other Times “gourmet” recipes have 
instructed us to discard pan juices from cooking 
fish and fresh pork rind, a rather expensive item 
indispensable in many dishes—daube or cassoulet, 
for instance. 

French women are often accused of running an 
SNS DOE I RE BESS EN SRE SS 
Karen Hess, a frequent reviewer of food and cookbooks, 
is at work on a book about French home cooking. 





extravagant kitchen and perhaps they do, but there 
is more than a touch of frugality in their madness. 
No carcass of a bird, no fish heads or bones, no 
good meat bones get thrown out. It is not only 
thrifty to boil them up into lovely fumets and 
broths, but it yields flavor and texture that cannot 
be obtained in any other way. Since flavor is pre- 
cisely what is most lacking in American produce, it 
seems criminal to waste it. In these days of in- 
flation and food shortages—not to mention actual 
starvation in many parts of the world—it is im- 
moral to do so. 

For the “gourmet” cook, sloshing about quan- 
tities of wine and brandy is pretty much de ri- 
gueur. The wine is usually poor and the quantity 
of brandy invariably excessive. The Times recently 
presented us with a recipe where a pound of scal- 
lops, which have a subtle, almost elusive flavor, 
was massacred by one-quarter of a cup of cognac, 
two cups of tomatoes, and paprika. 

Flambéeing is considered the pinnacle of the art 
(if I may use the word) of “gourmet” cooking. I 
once asked Mére Allard, the great Burgundian 
cuisinière of the Paris bistro that bears her name, 
about the practice of flambéeing boeuf bourgui- 
gnon. She made a moue and said, “Burnt alcohol 
tastes like burnt alcohol.” 

One problem is that our “gourmet” mentors 
seem inadequately acquainted with both the basic 
principles and the classic literature. Thus, Craig 
Claiborne, who stated in a recent interview that he 
“knew all the sauces” (a dangerous statement) once 
described beurre blanc as “butter whipped with a 
little water.” Now, a beurre blanc, which was in- 
vented by the women of the Loire country, is tra- 
ditionally mounds of butter whipped into a reduc- 
tion of white wine vinegar and shallots. It requires 
a tour de main—a flair—because the sauce must be 
almost fluffy. The late Curnonsky, the great French 
gastronome who was born and raised in beurre 
blanc country, maintained that only women could 
make it. He exaggerated, of course, but it is a 
good example of the finesse and subtlety of 
women’s cooking in France. Recently, Mr. Clai- 
borne published Georges Verrier’s recipe with a 
typical chefs complication: two and a quarter cups 
of heavy cream. As with any regional dish, there 
are numerous variations but the addition of even a 
little cream is considered a heresy. I myself find 
that cream sludges up the wonderfully clear taste 
and silken texture of the classic beurre blanc. 


n fact, the greater part of America’s “gourmet” 
cuisine is at best second-rate Escoffier. I am 
being kind. Escoffier was a dazzling virtuoso 

and he had produce of a quality such as we can 
only dream of today. He was nearly the last of a 
line of great French chefs, starting with Caréme, 
whose job it was to épater les bourgeois—to knock 
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their eyes out—and this they did brilliantly. It 
seemed necessary because any Frenchman of mod- 
erate means could buy the same produce on the 
open market and usually had an excellent cui- 
siniére at home. Escoffier himself said he preferred 
his wife’s cooking to his own. Certainly. 

Interestingly, the young chefs in France, at least 
the more gifted ones, are turning away from Escof- 
fier. This is not only because of the long hours of 
watching and skimming that the classic sauces re- 
quire. It represents something of a return to a 
much older French cuisine: the ancient art of re- 
duction, of coulis, and the liaison of sauces with 
butter, cream, or egg yolks rather than the blanket- 
ing effect of flour and other cheap thickeners. The 
flavor is at once more intense and more subtle. It 
is reminiscent of the lovely eighteenth-century 
dishes given by Menon in La Cuisiniére Bour- 
geoise. There is indeed a great deal of sim- 
plification going on today but not the sort that re- 
quires less skill or a lesser quality of produce. 
There is no masking possible and the sauces are 
far more fragile. Flour sauces may be a deplorable 
necessity in huge kitchens but there is little excuse 
for them in a small chef-patron restaurant and less 
yet in a private home. 

Part and parcel of this new French haute cuisine 
is the feverish search for quality. French agricul- 
ture is hard hit by industrialization too, but fortu- 
nately it is at least two generations behind us. 
Also, the French love to eat well. They are not 
ashamed of it and they are remarkably adept in 
arranging things so that they will be able to con- 
tinue to do so. It is amusing to note that while 
fancying up food is a symptom of snobbery in 
America, it is the beautiful simplicity of flawless- 
ness that is the “in” thing in France. It is now the 
less affluent who feel they have to paint the lily. 
While one must deplore snobbery wherever it ap- 
pears, it doesn’t take much intelligence or even a 
very discriminating palate to prefer simple per- 
fection to pretentious failure. 

How did we get to preferring pretentious fail- 
ures? We were taken, that’s how. It must be admit- 
ted that we were easy marks. Oddly, one reason is 
our addiction to short cuts and our contempt for 
arduously acquired craftsmanship. We have ma- 
tured a bit since the days when con artists could 
promise we could learn to play the piano in ten 
easy lessons (“They laughed when I sat down to 
play”) and most literate Americans are aware that 
painting in the numbered squares is not the road 
to creation of great art. But everyone, we are told, 
can become a chef, or at least a “gourmet” cook, 
in ten easy lessons. One does not become a chef, 
at least not in France, before spending three long, 
hard years as an apprentice, followed by four or 
five equally hard years as a journeyman (commis, 
then chef de parti). 

This helps to explain why books and schools 
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promising to turn you into a French chef are a 
fraud. An American who is faced by produce of la- 
mentable quality, who has little or no experience, 
whose kitchen equipment has been chosen for dé- 
cor rather than utility, and who has no staff of as- 
sistants, can hardly hope to produce haute cuisine. 
She should be told that the great chefs of France, 
when they cook at home or when they really want 
to please an old friend, do what can best be de- 
scribed as home cooking. (Some of my loveliest 
memories from the Troisgros at Roanne are rabbit 
with mustard, salt cod tongues, and other homey 
dishes.) 

Learning to be a chef is a bit like learning to 
play the violin: one must start quite young. A fine 
cuisiniére learned to cook at her mother’s knee. 
Women who learned in this time-honored way do 
not feel the need to make “gourmet” concoctions— 
they are secure in the knowledge that the food 
they cook is delicious and that it has pleased un- 
told generations. Interestingly, the only really good 
women cooks I know in this country were some- 
how spared the nightmare of the mainstream 
homogenizing process. They have not lost contact 
with their past. They have inherited a cuisine that 
came to them from women who had to do farm 
chores, help in the fields, and care for large fam- 
ilies with no labor-saving devices, not even running 
water. They had no more time to do fancy cooking 
than the modern liberated woman, but they coped 
better. We too would cope better if we learned the 
cuisine of our grandmothers, whether it be Boston 
Baked Beans or a French daube. These are dishes 
that simmer away for hours on end but mind 
themselves and actually improve on reheating. It’s 
a cinch with modern stoves—they managed with 
wood-burning ranges and fireplaces. The dishes are 
relatively inexpensive, and there are no com- 
plicated techniques to learn. All that is required is 
decent produce and the willingness to learn the 
construction of just a few of those old-fashioned 
dishes so that you can make them without agoniz- 
ing over measurements. Then, stick to the ones you 
do well. 

Finally, however, regional cuisine is based on 
the produce available, and French cuisine in 
America must be something of a compromise. I, 
for one, should like to see a revival of genuine 
American cooking. Traces still persist, but fewer 
and fewer cooks make Maine Lobster Stew, or the 
chowders, the gumbos, the crab cakes, the Vermont 
Baked Beans, and all the other great dishes of our 
past. The fascinating Portuguese strain in New 
England cookery indicates that we can assimilate a 
great deal of “foreign” cooking without losing our 
essential character. We admire French cuisine but 
we have failed to learn its most important lesson, 
so well stated by Curnonsky: “Cuisine is when 
food tastes of what it is.” 

“Gourmet” cooking—who needs it? O 
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THE GIRL 
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IN HER EYE 








A story by Henry Bromell 


hey were left together, 
staring at each other. She 
was older, shorter, tending 
toward heaviness, very 
blond. Over her shining 
green eyes the thick black 
lines that deepened her 
face suddenly narrowed as 
she smiled, and he saw the 
gold circles hanging from 
her ears, the almost 
haughty tilt of her head. 
They were both holding drinks in their hands, stand- 
ing in a corner of the Ambassador’s living room, lis- 
tening to the musical voices around them and watch- 
ing the tactful Pakistani servants slide between the 
chatting couples. They were the youngest people at 
the party. She was twenty, maybe twenty-one. He 
saw his father at the other end of the living room 
talking to a bald Kuwaiti, then looked back at her. In 
profile, her face was delicate, with a small, upturned 
nose and a high, wide forehead. She had one arm 
folded across her breasts. She glanced at him, saw 
him staring, and stared back, just as the Saudi Ara- 
bian consul sorrowfully bowed away and left them 
alone. 

“Hello,” she said. 

“Hello.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Scobie.” 





“Scobie who?” 

“Richardson.” 

“Ah.” She smiled. “Quentin’s big brother.” 

“That’s right. How do you know that?” 

“Tm his girlfriend’s governess,” she said. “I live 
right down the street from you.” 

Scobie saw his mother sitting on a couch, talking 
to the Ambassador’s wife. She held a drink in one 
hand, on her lap, and a cigarette in the other, her 
elbow resting on the arm of the couch. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“Mona Brompton.” 

“And you're English, right?” 

“Very,” she said, trilling. “Verrry.” 

They both laughed. Her short, strong fingers 
gripped her glass. She was wearing a long black 
dress, and a rust-colored shawl covered her shoul- 
ders. 

“Mona, are you having a good time at this 
party?” 

“In a way, yes.” She glanced around the room. 
“Because it’s Christmas, and I can’t help enjoying 
Christmas parties. But in a way, no, because I 
don’t know anyone here. I don’t know anyone in 
the whole of Kuwait, as a matter of fact. But that’s 
another story. You’re in school in England, aren’t 
you? Quentin told me.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Do you like it?” 

“No. In fact, I may get thrown out.” 
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“Really? Whatever for?” 

“Stealing library books.” 

She laughed, took a sip from her drink, and 
looked at his stomach, his knees, his face. 

“Tm tired,” she said, lowering her glass. “Let’s 
sit somewhere.” 

“Where?” 

“Anywhere. Over there.” She waved toward an 
empty love seat in the corner. “OK?” 

“Sure” 

They sat down together, their legs touching, and 
lit cigarettes. 

“How long have you been in Kuwait?” he asked 
her. 

“Eighteen months, twelve days, six hours, and 
forty-five minutes. Approximately.” 

“And who do you work for?” 

“The Marshes.” 

“Right. And how many kids do they have?” 

“Four.” 

“And one of them’s my brother’s girlfriend?” 

“Kathy.” 

“Amazing. Tell me more.” 

“Quentin’s been telling me all about you, ac- 
tually. He’s been very excited. He told me you 
have long hair and that you drink a great deal.” 

“He told you that?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Let’s go outside,” Scobie said. 

They left the love seat and stood on the terrace. 
There was a full moon, and its pale light rippled 
over the small waves of the Persian Gulf. The 
beach looked like a photograph of the moon itself, 
and there was a slow breeze in the air. They sat on 
the wall of the terrace and looked at the shimmer- 
ing water. 

“It never gets cold here,” she said. 

“What’s it like in summer?” 

“Hot. One can’t move. One just sits inside all 
day, breathing through one’s air conditioner.” 

“Weird.” 

“It is weird,” she said. “Very weird. I don’t 
know what I’m doing here.” 

“Making a living.” 

“I know. But why here?” 

“Why?” 

“I thought it would be romantic,” she said, smil- 
ing brightly. “I thought I would be swept away by 
a handsome billionaire oil sheikh.” 

“Well, I’ve only been here seventy-two hours or 
whatever it is, but I can tell you one thing: this 
place is weird. All those pink and yellow houses. 
And no trees. Not one tree. And nobody drinks, 
and nobody smokes.” 

“Honey?” It was his mother, standing at the 
open terrace door. “Time for us to go home.” 

“OK. I'll be right there.” 


ee ee 
Henry Bromell, twenty-six years old, is the author of a 
forthcoming book of stories, The Slightest Distance. 
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He wanted to kiss Mona, but felt that it would 
somehow be obscene—she was so womanly. He sat 
there for a few more seconds, looking at her, and 
the sea, then rose and said good night. She 
grabbed his hand and pulled herself up. 

“Pll probably see you around tomorrow,” he 
said. 

“Most likely,” she said. 


cobie poked his head 
into the kitchen and said 
good morning to Hassan. 
Hassan looked up from 
the counter, where he 
was kneading dough, and 
smiled, baring three gold 
teeth. Scobie asked for 
coffee and went back 
into the living room, put 
Rubber Soul on his par- 
ent’s Grundig, and sat 
down at the dinner table. Hassan brought his cof- 
fee in and handed him a note from his mother. 
“Dearest—Don’t spend all day in bed. I'll be home 
for lunch. Isn’t Mona pretty? Your mother.” He 
folded the note and lit a cigarette and listened to 
the Beatles. 

After a second cup of coffee he walked to the 
beach. It was a mild, clear day, and the air 
smelled like spring. He couldn’t believe Christmas 
was only a week away. He passed by a row of 
stone houses and through the Embassy gates, then 
down a path to the beach. The Gulf was glittering, 
like a bowl of glass. Two small children were play- 
ing in the shallows. Ten feet up the beach, in the 
shade of a straw fisherman’s hut, sat Mona. She 
saw him and waved. 

“Good morning,” she said, squinting at him as 
he bent down into the shadow. She was wearing a 
scarf, and on her knees was a paperback copy of 
Balthazar. 

Scobie sat next to her on the sand. He could 
hear the pebbles crinkling in the surf. 

“Those two of your wards?” he asked, pointing 
at the children. 

“Yes. The youngest. Benji and Simon. They’re 
quite lovely, actually. I wish the others were so 
good.” 

“What are they like?” 

“The others?” 

“Yes.” 

“Spoiled brats,” she said. “They eat too much. 
Just like their Mum and Dad.” 

“Is Quentin’s girlfriend, Kathy—is she nice?” 

“Not really.” 

“Then why does he like her?” 

“Because she already has breasts,’ Mona gig- 
gled. 

Scobie lit a cigarette and lay back with his face 





in the sun. Mona flipped over a page of her book. 
The sand was warm under his fingers. He rolled 
over and looked at the brilliant sea. 

“Do you really not know anyone here?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, I know a few people. Friends of the 
Marshes.” 

“Don’t you ever go out?” 

“Once in a while,” she said. 

“With whom?” 

“Oh, just different people. Last week I went out 
with a prince. He’s in exile from Iraq, I think. 
Anyway, he tried to seduce me. I repulsed him, 
however. And once I went out with a disgusting 
businessman who already had sixteen wives, in- 
cluding two Belgians, an Australian, an American, 
three Japanese, a German, and an Italian. I know. 
He told me.” 

“Well, where do you go when you go out?” 

“There’s a cinema, and a few restaurants. Not 
much.” 

“Would you like to go out sometime, I mean, 
you know, to the movies or something?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Pd love to.” 

They looked at each other and smiled. He was 
not usually very good at asking for dates, but this 
invitation had just appeared, as much a surprise to 
him as he imagined it was to her. She leaned back 
with her hands in the sand and he saw that her 
breasts were huge. 

“How long is your vacation?” she asked. 

“Three weeks.” 

“And then you go back to England? For how 
long?” 

“Until June. In September I’m supposed to be 
going to college, I mean, university, what you call 
university. How old are you?” 

“Twenty-six.” 

“Really?” 

“Really. Does that make me seem old?” 

“No. It just makes me feel young. Like a kid. I 
don’t mean that to sound the way it sounds. Do 
you know what I mean?” 

“Yes. You're a virgin.” 

He thought he blushed. 

“But I’m not,” he lied. 

“No?” 

Noz 

“How many times—?” 

“Once,” he said. 

“Were you in love?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who was the girl?” 

“Her name was Alice. I was staying with her 
family in Paris. I was supposed to be learning 
French, you know? Well, I didn’t.” 

“Do you still love her?” 

“Uh, I haven’t seen her since last summer.” 

Mona looked at him, then opened Balthazar and 
continued reading. 





is room was as sparsely 
furnished as a hotel 
room: a bed, a bureau, a 
chair, a small electric 
heater for the cold 
nights. His suitcase was 
still on the floor, over- 
flowing with rumpled 
clothes. On one of the 
white walls hung a map 
of Ireland, a gift from his 
grandfather.’ Sitting on 
his bed, he felt like a visitor waiting for someone 
to tell him what to do. His mother and father were 
both downstairs, napping in their bedroom. Quen- 
tin was off playing somewhere. In an hour or two 
it would be dark. Already the minaret calls were 
floating over the city—scratchy, fragmented prayers. 
Through one of his windows, he could see across a 
dusty field to another row of stone houses. An 
abandoned, rusting Ford sat in the middle of the 
field. Through his other window he could see the 
Embassy, a corner of the Ambassador’s house, the 
beach, the water. A clock was ticking downstairs in 
the living room. 

He was thinking about Alice. 

They had grown up together. They had even 
had nicknames for each other: he was Sebastian, 
she was Natasha. Her body must have touched his 
many times, but he had never noticed until it was 
soft in the moonlight in Paris, a dim whiteness 
standing by a green metal fence and lifting a pale, 
frightened face to be kissed. Then she had leaned 
on him, saying nothing, her rough, dark hair the 
horizon to a view of ferns, fence, rooftops, stars. 
He had felt her breasts, as she breathed, brush his 
chest, tentatively close. A car had passed by on the 
street beyond the fence, its headlights wheeling be- 
tween the slats, and they both had started, step- 
ping back and glancing quickly at the front door. 
It was closed. The curtained windows were a warm 
yellow. He had looked at her, filled his lungs with 
air, whispered her name—then stopped, at a loss, 
and kissed her again. This time their bodies had 
pressed together and her hands had stroked the 
back of his neck. Then she had straightened and 
said, “I suppose we should go in. They’re probably 
waiting for us.” 

They had opened the front door and walked into 
the living room. The lights were on by the couch, 
and Tommy, Alice’s younger brother, was sitting 
on the floor listening to A Hard Day’s Night. Mr. 
and Mrs. Taylor had come in, both wearing bath- 
robes, and they had all had a drink together. 

“Well, Scobie,” Mr. Taylor had said. “Do you 
still want to be a writer when you grow up?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Scobie will never grow up,” Mrs. Taylor had 
said, laughing. “Will you? Please don’t.” 

Scobie had felt as if Alice were his wife, as if 
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they were sitting with her parents as equals. The 
living room was beautiful to look at: a Picasso 
lithograph and a Cambodian tapestry on the wall, 
dark red books in the bookcases, marble ashtrays 
on the tables, an Isfahan rug on the floor, the soft 
light holding them all in a trance—his life had set- 
tled, arranged itself around this scene, held the im- 
age to his heart. But he had never slept with Alice. 
She was too shy, she had refused, and he had re- 
spected her too much to insist. Instead, they had 
sat together for hours, holding hands and kissing, 
until the summer was over, and she returned to 
her boarding school in Switzerland, and he re- 
turned to his boarding school in England. The next 
time he saw her she was wearing lipstick and hav- 
ing an affair with a banker. 

Scobie left his bed and walked downstairs. Thin 
shadows stretched across the living-room floor. He 
could hear Hassan in the kitchen, and he could 
smell tea. He sat down in one of the armchairs 
and stared at the motes of dust dancing in the twi- 
light. His body seemed suspended, detached from 
his mind. What he saw was more real than him- 
self. The clock was ticking nearby and he sensed 
his parents behind their closed bedroom door. Has- 
san, singing to himself, filled the quiet house with 
a gentle, warbling chant. Scobie heard the kitchen 
screen door rattle open, bang closed, and Quentin’s 
voice saying, “Hassan, I need some food.” 

“Food?” 

“Yes.” 

“What kind food you want for?” 

“Bread, I guess. And cookies. And fruit.” 

“Why?” 

“Its a secret, Hassan. I can’t tell anyone, not 
even you. Do you have a paper bag I can use? 
Thanks. Thanks a lot, Hassan. Bye.” 

The screen door slammed shut and there was a 
moment’s silence in the kitchen, followed by a long 
sigh and more singing. Scobie rose and went out- 
side. The sky was a pearly white, dazzling with 
sunset at the edge of the sea. He saw Quentin hur- 
rying toward the beach. He was small and stout. 
Puffs of sand lifted and sank behind him. Scobie 
slowed down and took his time. The dust on the 
street lay molded by car tracks circling the identi- 
cal houses. Neighborhood dogs ignored him as he 
passed them leaping up and down some sand piled 
against a wall. The road ran on between the bar- 
ren gardens, past the long, low Embassy. Then the 
beach stretched out before him, and he saw a 
dozen children, some standing with their hands on 
their hips, pot-bellied, bow-backed, and others sit- 
ting cross-legged in the sand. In their midst stood 
a tall, thin young man with a red beard. He was 
wearing a sheepskin coat and was leaning on a 
staff, talking to the children. 

Scobie saw Mona resting against the side of an 
upturned fishing boat. 

“Hello,” he said. “What’s this?” 
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“The children found him on the beach,” she 
said. “His name’s Phillip, I think. He’s hitched all 
the way from England. Manchester. They’ve built 
him a little house—there, you see that lean-to? And 
they’ve all plundered their houses for food. It’s 
quite exciting, actually.” 

Scobie looked back at the cluster of children. 
Whatever Phillip was saying, they were fascinated. 
They were silent, listening. Then, all at once, they 
were asking him questions. 

“What did you do this afternoon?” Scobie asked. 

“Oh, nothing. Watched the children. Read.” 

She was standing with her arms folded, and he 
realized she was self-conscious about her breasts. 

“What’re you doing tonight?” he asked. 

“I have to take care of the kids. Mr. and Mrs. 
Marsh are going out.” 

“What about tomorrow night?” 

“Tm not doing anything. There’s a good film 
showing at the cinema, actually. A French film. 
It'll have Arabic subtitles, but that’s all right. 
Rather baroque.” 

“What time?” 

“I don’t know. Ill check. I think it’s a good 
film.” 

“Anything would be fun.” 

“Yes,” she said. “You’re quite right.” 

It was growing dark. Phillip had unrolled a 
sleeping bag under his lean-to and made a small 
fire, over which he was now cooking something in 
a camper’s frying pan. “Hot dogs,” Mona laughed. 
The children sat in a circle around him, crouched 
on their haunches, watching. 

“How old are you?” Mona asked. 

“Seventeen,” he said. 


ona sat next to him on 
the front seat of his fa- 
ther’s green Chevrolet. 
The faint scent of her 
perfume drifted through 
the car. Pools of yellow 
light swept past the win- 
dows. On the left of the 
modern, empty highway 
leading into town was 
the desert. On the right 
was the sea. Mona was 
wearing a long maroon dress, a white shawl, and 
sandals. Already, rings of sweat had formed under 
Scobie’s arms, and he was sure he smelled like a 
gymnasium. They drove down Kuwait’s main 
street, a wide boulevard with a strip of grass in the 
middle that had to be watered constantly, day and 
night. The sidewalks were crowded with outdoor 
cafés, each one illuminated by a television. As 
Scobie looked for a parking space, two dozen 
identical pictures of Mickey Mouse flashed 


simultaneously onto the screens. Below, Arabs’ 


in white kaffiyehs chain-smoked and watched. 

The cinema, like the highway, was new, and it 
was packed with men. Scobie and Mona bought 
their tickets and sat near the front. They saw a 
newsreel, three coming attractions for Italian West- 
erns, and twenty minutes of local advertising. Then 
the movie began. It was a French love story dub- 
bed into English with Arabic subtitles, and had 
been so badly cut—every time a man and a woman 
even approached each other they promptly van- 
ished—that it made very little sense. Halfway 
through, Scobie reached for Mona’s hand. She re- 
turned the pressure of his fingers, without looking 
at him, and they held hands during the rest of the 
movie. Afterwards, on the sidewalk outside, twenty 
or thirty men crowded around them, jostling each 
other and staring at Mona. She kept her arms 
folded and her eyes straight ahead. The men were 
almost hysterical with excitement, and Scobie 
thought there would be a riot and he would be 
clubbed to death. But they passed safely to the car, 
though a few men couldn’t resist reaching out and 
pinching Mona’s shoulders. She blushed and 
swore. 

“Where to now?” Scobie asked, starting the car. 

“Go back toward the Embassy,” she said. 
“There’s a restaurant by the sea.” 

She sat close to him on the seat, quietly smoking 
a cigarette. 

“What’s that?” He pointed to a red hue in the 
sky above the desert. 

“An oil fire,” she said. “They’re waiting for that 
famous fellow to come and put it out.” 

The restaurant was large and empty, with can- 
dles on the tables and a plate-glass window over- 
looking the water. The moon was out again. They 
sat by the window, their feet touching under the 
table. She told him that her father was a clerk, her 
mother worked part-time in a dress shop, and her 
two brothers, both older, were salesmen—Barnaby, 
the youngest, sold vacuum cleaners, Mason sold 
Austin-Healeys. She had gone to school long 
enough to get two “A” Levels, in art history and 
geography, before running away to Spain with a 
painter she met in a London discothéque. 

“I lived with him for a year,” she said. “Then 
with George, in Paris, and then with Peter, on 
Hydra, and then I worked in London for a while, 
and then I got fed up and answered an ad in the 
Times for a governess. And now here I am. I 
shan’t stay much longer, I shouldn’t think.” 

In the candlelight, her face was much softer, less 
intimidating, more relaxed. She leaned toward him 
with her elbows on the table. 

“When I was a little girl I was convinced some- 
thing special was waiting for me when I grew up. I 
didn’t know what, but something very special, 
unique, I was convinced.” 

“And?” 

“So far, nothing special.” She laughed. “I didn’t 
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expect anything particular. That’s why I do all the 
things I do. I say to myself, “Well, it sounds daft, 
but this might be it.’” 

In front of the Marshes’ house, still in the car, 
he kissed her. Her lips were soft and warm, she 
opened her mouth, her tongue caressed his. They 
didn’t hold each other tightly, they just sat with 
their hands touching and their heads leaning back 
against the seat. 

“This is the nicest evening I’ve had in a long 
time,” she murmured. 

“Me, too.” 

“You're very gentle,” she said, stroking his cheek 
with her fingers, her eyes a distant luster in the 
moonlight. “Very gentle.” 


cobie had a small leather 
box, and in that box was 
a thin silver bracelet 
Alice had given him. He 
sat in bed, under the 
covers, with the bracelet 
on his knees, and 
thought of his brother, 
Matthew, who was going 
to boarding school in the 
States and spending 
Christmas vacation with 
his grandparents on Long Island. Last Christmas, 
Scobie had been there. I should write him a letter, 
Scobie thought. He picked the bracelet up and 
looked at it closely. The house was quiet. Outside, 
the breathing desert—stars, moon, waves, moments 
of his life spinning and tumbling in space, or his 
head: the dry dust smell, dull tile, the sea, the 
blank blue sky, voices in the street, whispering. He 
put the bracelet in the leather box and turned off 
the light, and looked at the slabs of light coming 
in the window and listened to the thrumming 
beach. The shadows of the objects in his room 
quivered before his eyes. He was not sleepy, only 
too tired to do anything but lie there in the dark 
dreaming of Mona. He rolled over and wondered 
if she were asleep yet. Or was she, too, lying 
awake, thinking? And if so, what was she thinking 
about? Or was she reading? Yes, she would be 
reading Balthazar. He tried to think of nothing but 
blackness, then whiteness, but words broke the se- 
renity: “You're very gentle.” Was that a com- 
pliment? Was she laughing at him, for being 
young? Should he have touched her breasts, there 
in the car, should he have been stronger? “You're 
very gentle.” What did that mean? 

He sat up in bed, turned on the light, lit a ciga- 
rette, and rummaged around in his suitcase until 
he found a soiled spiral notebook. He opened the 
notebook to a blank page and wrote: “The Em- 
bassy in Paris slowly drifts across my eyelids, 
droopy with the dust and the sun. Shoes move by, 
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feetless. Billboards. Murmurs. Over the carefully 
planned garden and park, the distant music of 
cars. Waiting for a person, or a time, I forget, and 
watching two children playing. The smallest, a boy, 
chases his sister around and around a sandbox, 
making pig noises. A parasol walks by. The chil- 
dren are throwing sand at each other, but of 
course in the end they’re playing together with a 
toy truck. Dresses rustle somewhere in my 
memory. I seem to recall their mother, tall and 
elegant. Her eyes were large and dark. The rest of 
her face was, I remember, too beautiful to be 
tender. She frequently paused before the various 
mirrors in her house, or glanced quickly at her re- 
flection immediately upon entering a friend’s 
house. Of course I never knew her. I have only 
seen her children, playing in the different streets of 
Paris, the long shady ones lined with hidden 
houses. I feel as if I were walking home from a 
party late at night, stopping and staring up at 
laughing couples leaning on balconies, or running 
my fingers along the layers of advertisement on a 
yellow wall—dating back, perhaps, to the last polit- 
ical crisis, or the transportation strike, or the birth 
of a bricklaying pop singer. It all passes, a million 
lives at once, while I sit on a painted bench watch- 
ing some children and imagining their mother and 

. what? Waiting for Alice, I think. Yes, and 
here she comes, in a white raincoat, for some rea- 
son, to tell me, ‘I’m having an affair.’ An affair? At 
your age? With whom? ‘A banker.’ How old? 
‘Forty.’ Forty? ‘Yes.’ Why? But I know. Because 
I’m not old enough. I should have slept with her 
last summer, but I didn’t, because I’m a boy.” 

“I wish we could be alone somewhere,” Scobie 
said. 

“So do I.” 

The sun was reflected in Mona’s eyes. She lifted 
a handful of sand and let it slide between her fin- 
gers, the small pyramid dissolving, then collapsing. 
She stared at the children playing near the waves. 

“I almost had a baby once,” she said. 

He had forgotten that such a thing was possible. 

“When?” he asked. 

“Two years ago. But I had an abortion instead.” 

“That must have been very painful.” 

“It was. Psychologically.” 

“That’s what I mean.” 

“And yet I wasn’t prepared to have a child ei- 
ther. So—” She shrugged. 

“Was the . . . father with you?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“He didn’t know,” she said. 

“He didn’t?” 

“No. We had split up by then. That was Peter. I 
told you about him. We lived on Hydra together. 
Anyway, I didn’t want to see him. He would have 
made a fuss. He would have wanted me to have 
the baby.” 
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“Why?” 

“Because it was his.” 

“I don’t get it.” 

“You don’t? Well, he was older than you. And 
he was very possessive. He would have considered 
it an insult for me to abort his child. Do you see?” 

“Sort of.” 

“Oh, Scobie, you are naive.” 

They were both silent for a while. Except for the 
children, they were alone on the beach again, but 
Scobie felt exposed, vulnerable; behind him were 
the windows of the Ambassador’s house and a 
wing of the Embassy. An oil tanker moved slowly 
along the horizon. Mona was wearing a T-shirt, 
and Scobie could see the shape of her breasts 
clearly outlined in the striped cloth. Her bare feet 
were buried in sand. He wanted to reach out and 
touch her. He remembered the way her lips had 
brushed his, last night in the car. 

“Mona?” 

“Yes?” 

“Have you ever been really in love?” 

“Several times.” She laughed. “Have you?” 

“I think so.” 

“With your girlfriend, Alice?” 

“Yes: 

“Did she love you?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Do you still love her?” 

“I think about her a lot. Yeah, I guess I still 
love her a little.” 

“Have you ever been in love with anyone else?” 

“Nan 

“It’s not something that only happens once,” she 
said. 

“T know.” 

Suddenly she leaned over and kissed him, then 
sat back, smiling. 

“What happened to that guy Phillip?” Scobie 
asked. 

“Oh, he left for India this morning. He’s looking 
for God, I’m afraid.” 


eined and slender, his fa- 
ther’s fingers cradled the 
miniature frigate and 
held it under the lamp. 
Papery planks and a 
brass cannon the size of 
a pearl gleamed as he 
brought his eyes closer, 
his horn-rimmed glasses 
mirroring the ship in a 
lake of white light. A 
cigarette was burning in 
the ashtray on his desk, next to a half-empty demi- 
tasse. Small tools lay scattered at his elbows. Be- 
hind him, hanging on the wall, was a faded water- 
color of a sailboat at anchor. Smoke swirled up 
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through the light and around his head. To his left, 
sitting on the couch, her knees tucked, was Scobie’s 
mother, reading. As she read, her lips moved 
slightly, so that Scobie could almost hear the 
words. A Frank Sinatra album was on the Grun- 
dig, and his father suddenly started whistling along 
with the song, leaning back in his chair and 
scratching his cheek. 

“Is Quentin over visiting Kathy?” Scobie asked. 

“Yes,” his mother said. 

“I think I'll go see what they’re doing.” 

“OK. But tell him not to stay up too late.” 

“PI tell him.” 

“And give my best to Mona,” she said. 

It was a cool evening, the moon and stars filling 
the sky. Scobie walked down the middle of the dirt 
road, between the stone houses and parked cars, 
until he reached the Marshes’ house. A plump, 
blond-haired girl about ten years old answered the 
doorbell. 

“Hi. Pm Quentin’s brother.” 

“Oh, hi. Pm Kathy. Come in.” 

He stepped into a living room that was dark but for 
the gray light of a television screen. Dan Cartwright 
was hurriedly mounting his horse. Sweat trickled 
down Scobie’s sides. He could barely see the shapes of 
small bodies sitting before the television. 

“Is Quentin here?” he asked. 

“Yeah. Hey, Quentin. Your brother’s here.” 

None of the shapes moved. 

“Actually, I was wondering if Mona’s around,” 
Scobie said. 

“Sure. Upstairs.” 

“Upstairs?” 

“Yeah. In bed.” 

“She’s asleep?” 

“Naw. She’s sick.” 

“Well, um, where’re your parents?” 

“Out.” 

“Oh. Well, tell Mona I hope she’s OK.” 

“You tell her.” 

“Me?” 

“Sure, just go up and tell her.” 

“Really?” 

“Yeah, sure, why not?” 

“Swift,” he heard Quentin saying, somewhere 
near the television. “That was really swift.” 

“Well, how do I get there?” Scobie asked. 

“Up the stairs, first right,” Kathy said. “Just like 
your house. They’re all the same.” 

“OK. Thanks.” 

He climbed the shadowy stairs to a dark hall- 
way. He groped to his right. The door was open. 

“Mona?” 

He heard sheets rustling, then Mona’s voice: 
“Who’s that?” 

“Me, Scobie. Are you asleep? If you're asleep, 
I'll go away.” 

He turned and started back down the stairs, his 
knees shaking. 


The Girl With the Sun in Her Eyes 


“Scobie.” 

“What?” 

“T wasn’t sleeping.” 

“You weren't?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, well, are you all right?” He returned to the 
hallway and peered into the black room. “Kathy 
said you were sick.” 

“Come here.” 

“Where?” 

“Here, silly.” 

Reaching blindly into the room, he took a few 
steps forward and stopped. Her hand took his and 
guided him to the side of her bed. He sat down. 
As his eyes slowly adjusted to the darkness, he saw 
her bare shoulders above the sheets. Her fingers 
massaged his knuckles. 

“Are you all right?” he whispered. 

“Yes. What did the children tell you?” 

“That you were sick.” 

“And what were they doing?” 

“Watching television.” 

He could smell her body, the fragrance of per- 
fume, and sweat, and something he couldn’t iden- 
tify, something almost bitter. Her hands slid up his 
arms to his shoulders, joined behind his head and 
gently brought him down to her mouth. What 
should he do? From a distance, he watched himself 
falter. He didn’t know what to do. He started to 
unbuckle his belt, stopped, bent over, and kissed 
her, his hands caressing her warm, supple body. 
His legs shivered. The house was suddenly quiet. 
Outside, a car door slammed. 

“What’s that?” 

“Shh.” She moved beneath him. 

“I heard something.” 

She was still. “What?” 

“I don’t know,” he whispered. 

“There’s nothing out there. Relax.” 

“Mona?” 

“Yes! 

“T lied to you.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes.” 

“About what?” 

Alice.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“We didn’t sleep together.” 

“You didn’t?” 

“No. I’m a virgin.” 

He heard her laughing softly in the dark. Then 
she sat up, brushing her hair from her face. 

“This is crazy,” she whispered. 

“I know. You're right. The kids could hear us.” 

“That’s right,” she said. “The Marshes could 
come home any minute.” 

“Yeah, you’re right. Christ. This is crazy.” 

He buckled his belt and struggled into his shoes. 

“Scobie?” 

“Yeah?” 
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“Listen, you fool. Listen to me. Hurry, button 
your shirt. Listen. You're lovely.” 
She kissed him and pushed him from the room. 


Scobie dreamed they were walking through a 
city. She was ahead of him, wearing a long black 
dress. He called her name. She didn’t stop. Again, 
he called her name. Still she would not respond. 
Running, he caught up with her, said her name, 
touched her on the shoulder, and turned her 
toward him. Then they were dancing in a large 
marble hallway. As they danced, she grew smaller 
and smaller, until she finally disappeared. He 
looked for her everywhere. He went to the 
Marshes’ house, the beach, the Embassy, the 
cinema. But he could not find her. The next day, 
he was told by Mrs. Marsh that she had taken the 
children to a Christmas party at the Aramco settle- 
ment. 

Around lunchtime, she was taking a nap, 
and not to be disturbed—“Remember,” Kathy said, 
“she was sick last night.” Scobie went back home 
and sat on the roof reading Tender Is the Night. It 
was siesta time and the city was silent. It seemed 
that he was the only person alive. But Mona was 
there somewhere, only a few houses away. He 
thought about last night. It had happened so 
quickly. Why hadn’t it seemed real? Why didn’t it 
seem real now? He gave up reading and looked 
out over the city, then to the motionless sea, and 
wondered if he would ever wake up and touch the 
world. 

“Why are you hiding?” Scobie asked. 

‘Tm not hiding,” Mona said. “I just feel like 
being alone.” 

“But you hated being alone before.” 

“Well, I can’t help that.” 

“Would you rather I left you alone?” 

“Yes. Oh, Scobie. Just for now.” 

“I won’t be here forever, Mona.” 

“I know.” She sighed. “I know.” 

“Why do you want to be alone?” he asked. 

“I can’t explain.” 

SO? 

“Don’t be hurt.” 

“Pm not hurt.” 

“Good.” 

“Mona, I don’t understand. Last night, I was 
practically in your bed.” 

“Scobie.” 

“What?” 

“Who am I?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Exactly what I said. Who am I?” 

“Well—Mona.” 

“And what does Mona do?” 


“She’s . . . she’s a governess.” 
“A nanny, Scobie. A nanny. And how old is 
nanny?” 


“Oh, come on, Mona, that’s irrelevant.” 
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“Nanny is twenty-six. And how large is our com- 
munity, Scobie?” 

“Mona, will you please just—” 

“Our community is the size of a small harem. 
All the old women talk. Buzz, buzz, buzz. Scobie?” 

“What?” 

“Do you understand now?” 

“No.” 

“Then you're just being stubborn. And anyway, 
afterwards you wouldn’t want to see me anymore.” 

“That’s not true.” 

“Yes it is. I know.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I just do. I’ve been around. Admit it, you’re re- 
lieved.” 

“Tm not.” 

“I don’t believe you.” 

They were sitting in the Marshes’ living room. 
The children were outside, playing in the yard. 
Mona sat on the couch. Scobie was in an armchair. 
Looking at her eyes, he remembered how they had 
looked when he had first met her: bright, laughing. 
Now they were dull and melancholy. Her arms 
were folded across her breasts. The sound of his 
breathing pressed against his ears. 

“I just don’t understand,” he said. 

“You will.” 

“Mona, I’m so sick of everything going through 
my life so fast.” 

She leaned forward and held his face in her hands. 

“Scobie, don’t worry. Things will straighten out 
for you.” 

“I have to have something, Mona. I have to 
have something I can look at and think, ‘That’s my 
life.” You know?” 

“I know. But listen. Take your time.” 

“T can’t.” 

“You won’t get it now, Scobie.” She straightened. 
“I must see to the children. Dinner time. OK?” 

She walked him to the door. Sunset slanted 
through the windows. 

“See you later,” he said. 


cobie’s father came home 
from work and said, 
“We're going to Egypt. 
Oh, and there’s a letter 
from Matthew.” The 
minaret calls sang in the 
sky. His father whistled 
as he showered. His 
mother and Hassan 
laughed in the kitchen. 
Over dinner, Quentin 
said, “Scobie, Mona really likes you.” 

Scobie’s mother and father looked at each other 
and tried not to smile. 

“She told me,” Quentin said. 

His large brown eyes watched Scobie intently. 


“Scobie?” 

“Yeah?” 

“Do you like her?” 

“Sure,” he said, glancing at his mother. 

“What did you say to her last night?” 

“Quentin, I think you’d better stop talking and 
start eating,” his father said. 

“Excuse me,” Scobie said, standing and leaving 
the table. 

Upstairs, in his bedroom, he lit a cigarette and 
stared at the pattern of green fish on his bed- 
spread. Then he went out onto the roof and looked 
at the moon and cried, choked with sobs that rose 
from a sadness he had not known was so painful 
and deep. He longed to be a child again—sexless 
and voiceless and lost in the landscape, like the sea 
or the desert. And then, just as strongly, he wanted 
Mona. He wanted to feel her body next to his. He 
wanted to feel her hands on his back. He wanted 
to hear her sigh. He wanted to kiss her breasts, her 
shoulders, her face, her stomach, her feet. He 
wanted to hear her saying his name. 

He went inside and put on a sweater. His suit- 
case, he noticed, was still on the floor, only half 
unpacked. 


Scobie made himself walk slowly. He felt sur- 
rounded by a layer of air that magnified every- 
thing he saw: the silent white houses, the shapes of 
cars hunched at the curb, the suggestion of space 
between the high bright stars, the moon and its 
soft light which merged, near the horizon, with the 
arched orange nimbus of the oil fire in the desert. 
Though there was a cold breeze, he was sweating; 
he raised his arms and let the current dry his shirt 
and sweater. It was a blue night out, and the ob- 
jects around him seemed to swim in a sea. Toward 
how many girls’ houses had he moved like this be- 
fore? Leslie’s, when he was ten, in hot, wet Bagh- 
dad. Dorothy’s, in Rome, after following her 
through the set of Ben Hur and shaking hands 
with Charlton Heston. Alice’s, returning from an 
afternoon in the Place de la Contrescarpe. The dif- 
ferent girls and their different houses all formed a 
single radiant hue in his mind. He was walking 
along every street he had ever walked along, he 
was seeing everything he had ever seen. He was 
himself at every age. He had been here before. He 
had already seen this stone house approaching like 
a memory. Yet how was this possible? He had 
never been here before. He was a complete 
stranger. And he watched himself so carefully. He 
missed nothing. Not the chaotic long hair, or the 
self-conscious mouth, or the pimpled forehead, or 
the slouch or the shuffle. He was inside himself 
and outside himself at the same time. 

Mona opened the door. 

“Oh,” she said. 

“Hello,” he said. 

“Hello.” 


The Girl With the Sun in Her Eyes 


“I was wondering.” 

“Yes?” 

“If you’d like to take a walk. It’s a beautiful 
night.” 

“Scobie.” She sighed. She was wearing a light 
cotton dress that reached her knees, and her hair 
was tied back in a bun. 

“Pd like to talk to you, Mona.” 

“OK. Just a minute.” 

She disappeared and returned with a shawl over 
her shoulders. 

“I can’t be long,” she said. “I left Kathy in 
charge.” 

“Do the Marshes go out every goddamn night?” 

“It’s the holiday season,” she said. 

“Let’s walk.” 

“Where?” 

“Not far, to the beach or something.” 

“OK.” She laughed. “OK.” 

She took his arm and they walked past the lean- 
ing shadows of bicycles behind the houses. The 
Embassy guards stiffened when they heard them 
coming, lifting their shoulders away from the back- 
gammon table crammed inside their booth. A bare 
overhead light made them look like prison guards. 

“Good evening,” Scobie said. 

He led Mona onto the beach, trying to ignore 
their smiles and curiosity. 

“They'll leave us alone,” he said. “Let’s sit 
down.” 

“No. Let’s keep walking.” 

“Mona?” 

“Yes.” 

“I want to talk to you.” 

“All right. I’m sorry.” 

They sat down. The guards were lost behind the 
dunes. Curtains covered the windows of the Am- 
bassador’s house. The moon flapped like a fish at 
their feet. He lay back in the cold sand and looked 
up at the sky. Mona sat with her knees drawn to 
her chin, staring at the water. 

“What did you want to say?” she whispered. 

He brought his hand up and touched her neck. 
He could not see her face. He touched her ear- 
lobes, her cheek. 

She leaned back into his arms and kissed him. 
Her large lips were soft and pliant. His hands 
quivering, he touched her breasts beneath her 
dress. She closed her eyes, unsnapped his jeans, 
then sat back and pulled her dress over her head. 
Her moonlit breasts floated free. When her hands 
touched his naked skin he gasped. Pressing him 
down, she spread her legs, her knees bent. There 
was sand in their mouths as they kissed. Scobie 
was shivering uncontrollably. She brought him into 
the warm, wet center of her body and her feet 
clasped behind his back. Heat flowed through him, 
moving in circles, in waves, out to his shoulders, 
his arms, his legs, his fingers, his feet. He was 
searching for a rhythm. He could not understand 
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hers—it was too slow, too luxuriant. He felt her 
legs tightening. “Slowly,” she whispered. “Slowly, 
slowly, slowly.” Different images, brief, almost sub- 
liminal memories, sped through his head. He saw 
himself as a boy, sitting on a bed, listening to the 
quick, sharp plinks of a piano being tuned. He 
could hear fishing boats outside, the stuttering of 
their small diesel engines lifting off the water and 
filling the narrow, shadowed space with the pock- 
pock of faraway tennis games, lawn mowers, elec- 
tric saws, flying airplane models. Intricate piercings 
of memory, something in the rhythm he now un- 
consciously found, drove through his skull like a 
bullet: a Land Rover with its panels peeled by the 
seasons, a slumping black dog buried in a garden, 
an enormous red bicycle blistering on a terrace, a 
long stretch of rain, a dream, curiously detailed, a 
man with his hair on fire, an apartment in a city, a 
view of trees, two cats, a pair of riding boots in a 
closet, snatches of song, a car changing gears, a 
light slipping up one wall, across the ceiling and 
down another wall, ice cubes rattling in glass, 
twirling skirts, a statue slippery with moss, 
surrounded by pebbles, sinking—Mona touched 
his chin. He hissed, squeezing her waist, and fell 
into her arms, into the sound of her thumping 
heart. 

He rolled over onto the sand. Mona’s breasts 
were flat and round. Her stomach rose and fell 
gently. She watched the sky as if reading her own 
palm, her lips moving. Without a word, she rose 
and walked to the sea. The moonlight framed her 
against the dark waves. She ran the water over her 
body, bringing it up in her cupped hands and let- 
ting it splash down to circles at her feet. Scobie 
dressed and waited. She returned wet and shiver- 
ing. He held out her thin dress. She pulled it on 
over her head and wrapped her shawl around her 
shoulders. 

“Tm going home for a while,” she whispered. “I 
can’t explain.” 

“Are you all right? Can’t you come over to my 
place?” 

“I should get back to the children.” Her voice 
was quiet and sad. He held her shoulders and she 
looked up at him. 

“Actually, I guess it is pretty late,” he said. 

Be See 

“But I'll see you tomorrow, OK?” 

“Of course.” 

“Tl walk you back.” 
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“No, please, Pd rather go by myself.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Tm sure. Good night, Scobie.” She kissed him. 

“Good night.” 

He watched her walk across the sand, a thin 
shadow in the moonlight. 

Her damp, sweet smell clung to his body. He 
gradually became aware of the sand in his hair 
and his teeth and his eyes, the pain low in his ab- 
domen. He wanted to wash and lie down on a 
smooth bed and wait for the ache to subside. 

When he could no longer see Mona, he counted 
to fifty, then walked to the Embassy gates. The 
two guards straightened and smiled, nodding as he 
stepped past them. His feet were light. He swag- 
gered down the weaving road. He was alive, he 
could feel it all over his body, like the shock of a 
perfect morning. Never had he felt so free. 


He took a long shower, alternating the tempera- 
ture of the water from hot to cold. He washed his 
hair, shaved, brushed his teeth, trimmed his finger- 
nails, and stared at his face in the mirror above 
the sink, looking for changes. Then he went into 
his room and dried his hair. The small electric 
heater by the closet was glowing and clicking. The 
curtains were drawn. On his bedside table, a lamp 
cast a wide circle of light onto the ceiling. His par- 
ents were still awake downstairs. He could hear 
them talking. Humming to himself, he threw his 
wet towel onto the mound of clothing in his suit- 
case and climbed into bed. He lit a cigarette and 
reminded himself to write Matthew. He smiled. 
And Alice. He would write Alice and tell her he’d 
like to see her again. He would stop in Paris on 
his way back to boarding school, and she would 
meet him at the airport in a white raincoat, and he 
would—but then he thought of Mona. The memory 
of her touch, the lingering smell of her skin, made 
him blush. A numbing regret replaced his happi- 
ness. He had not dreamed his ecstasies on the 
beach. The bodies had been real, his and hers, 
grappling like shadows in a fire. He felt his free- 
dom slipping away. When he saw her tomorrow, 
what would he say? Would he sit with her on the 
beach, watching the children? Would he invite her 
to dinner, to eat at the table with his mother and 
father? Would he put on a tie and coat and take 
her to a party? No, he thought, instantly aged by 
the ease with which he wondered how he could 
possibly avoid her for the rest of his vacation. O 


IN 
MEMORY OF 
W.H. AUDEN 





by William Matthews 


His heart made a last fist. 

The language has used him 

well and passed him through. 
We get what he collected. 

The magpie shines, burns 

in the face of the polished stone. 


2 


His was a mind alive by a pure greed 
for reading, for the book 

which “is a mirror,” 

as Lichtenberg said: “if an ass 

peers into it, you can’t expect 

an apostle to look out.” 


It was a mediating mind. 


There were the crowds like fields of waving wheat 


and there was the Rilkean fire 
he didn’t like 

at the bottom of the night. 
He loomed back and forth. 
The space shrank. 

The dogs of Europe wolved 
about the house, 

darks defining a campfire. 


My friend said Auden died 
because his face 

invaded his body. 

Under the joke is a myth— 

we invent our faces: 

the best suffer most and it shows. 
But what about the face 
crumpled by a drunk’s Buick? 
Or Auden’s 

face in its fugue of photographs 
so suddenly resolved? 

It isn’t suffering that eats us. 


They were not painting about suffering, 
the Old Masters. Not the human heart but 
Brueghel turns the plowman away 

for compositional reasons 

and smooths the waters for a ship he made 
expensive and delicate. 

The sun is implied by how 

the sure hand makes the light fall 

as long as we watch the painting. 

The sure hand is cruel. 
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WHITE HOUSE, JAILHOUSE, OYSTER HOUSE: 


On its face Jeb Magruder’s An 
American Life: One Man’s Road to 
Watergate (Atheneum, $10.00) is a 
standard modern rise story—up the 
ladder to hell. The hero is born to a 
family that’s in shock (a once-rich 
elder has just gone to jail like a 
common thief). His dad, who owns 
a Staten Island print plant, talks 
little, reads more, looks dour. His 
college, Williams, amounts to a put- 
down itself, treating all Preppies as 
teen kings and High School Harrys 
(Jeb is one) as creeps. Summer work 
on a New Jersey assembly line 
seems fearful: 


Fenders came at me along the as- 
sembly line and my job was to 
screw in the four bolts that secured 
a headlight. The fenders came 
relentlessly, like an advancing 
army, and I soon saw that I 
couldn’t possibly keep up... . 
Some mornings ld wake up in a 
cold sweat, after having a night- 
mare in which the assembly line 
was revolving around my bed. It 
was the worst experience I’d ever 
had. .. . I didn’t see how anyone 
could live like that for thirty or 
forty years. 


And the army sends him “out in the 
cold again”—to Korea as an EM, 
tenting with a man with VD. 

Nor do matters pick up instantly 
when, returned at last, college over, 
trainee job in hand, young Jeb mar- 
ries and launches his career. Domes- 
ticity bottoms out as a gloomy 
apartment, appliance trouble, three 
children under the age of four, and 
absolutely “no help.” Ascent in the 
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Notes On Some New Mobilities 


by Benjamin DeMott 


corporate structure is erratic (hard 
to locate the Heavenly City when 
you’re dropped back to floor-man- 
ager status in a klutzy department 
store after holding a top market slot 
in a chain). Even political moon- 
lighting—precinct work, campaign 
management—is a downer if your 
candidates can’t finish in the money. 

But despite slow weeks and low 
grosses, the hero is climbing, no 
question. From Crown Zellerbach at 
$7000 a year (paper-bag and toilet- 
paper salesman) to Booz, Allen at 
$8000 (management consultant); 
from Jewel Tea at $22,000 to 
Broadway-Hale at $35,000 (mer- 
chandising exec); from obscurity as 
a party worker to the start of a cosy 
scrapbook (GOLDWATER BACKER 
MAGRUDER HAS EVEN TEMPER, HIGH 
BOILING POINT: Northfield [Illinois] 
Star); from borrowed elegance in 
the form of a friend’s Bentley (“. . . 
a memorable trip: [Gail and I] 
cruised through the South like roy- 
alty, leaving in our path hundreds 
of awed motorists and service-sta- 
tion attendants”) to boughten ele- 
gance of one’s own (“. . . a lovely 
modernistic house in the Santa 
Monica valley about a mile from 
the ocean”). And at length the call 
comes from the White House and 
glory aplenty rains down. “I had 
been struck by the sheer perfection 
of life there” at San Clemente, the 
hero murmurs; “. .. my hands 
were trembling.” Life in the East 
isn’t bad either—for a stretch: lunch 
with Christina Ford at Sans Souci 
one day, on the next a toot around 


the Monument in “my Mustang 
with special Inaugural license plate 
#4... just behind the President, 
Vice President, and Marriott.” 

_ But in another part of the forest 
serpents are coiling, meanness hid- 
den by sly smiles. To his dismay the 
hero discovers he’s being set up. 
Loyal and good, eager to sacrifice 
for the cause, positive (for a time) 
that his friends, his trusted co-work- 
ers, are at one with him in dedica- 
tion, he’s fated to learn they’re not. 
Desperate, he begs them to recon- 
sider, but they’re busy, unable to 
talk. They’re busy playing on his ig- 
norance of the law, protecting them- 
selves, fabricating alibis, contriving 
“deniabilities.” Too late he grasps 
the Situation, understands he has 
climbed these peaks for paste. Noth- 
ing for it but to give himself up, 
pay his debts like a man, aspire to 
start afresh. 

Most readers will look to this 
memoir for new light from within. 
Why was the break-in approved? 
How arrogant, really, were the Pres- 
ident’s men? What exactly hap- 
pened when all at once everybody 
was scrambling? Mr. Magruder’s an- 
Swers and estimates are usually 
piquant and sometimes plausible. 
His overt attempts at portraiture— 
the President is presented as so 
badly coordinated and awkward 
that he can’t hold cup and saucer 
without clatter—lack subtlety and 
measure; his extended quotations 
from conversation and papers yield, 
when studied, many odd items of 
interest. (It appears, for instance, 


that the most overworked word in 
White House memoranda and chat, 
through the Magruder years, was 
“devastating.”) An American Life 
will undoubtedly come to stand as 
“a valuable part of the record.” 

But its importance lies elsewhere, 
in a deep and pitiable truth that’s 
remote from hard news, weightier 
than the book’s mythy structure can 
bear, and less closely connected 
with a discovery of sin or an ob- 
struction of justice than with the de- 
feat of occupation itself. Mr. Ma- 
gruder’s key subject, in a word, is 
work. 

Heading up a public relations op- 
eration in the Executive Mansion 
means, he says, providing lengthy 
game plans . . . bureaucratic exer- 
cises, ways of producing an illusion 
of activity when in fact little existed 

. . “The typical crisis memo; 
twenty-four actions listed, and per- 
haps half of them ever carried out.” 
It means writing phony letters to 
newspapers and staging phony vic- 
tory celebrations on the East Coast 
to shape voting patterns in the 
West. It means proposing to the 
President, with high enthusiasm, a 
campaign to call him Mr. Peace 
(“Mr. Peace leaves all other Misters 
behind”). It means responding with 
high enthusiasm, game plan at the 
ready, to the President’s own pro- 
posal that the Republican Party be 
promoted as “the party of the open 
door.” And it means spending hours 
on “ideas” that are, alas, downright 
dumb: 


One idea we sometimes kicked 
around in the White House was 
changing the name of the Republi- 
can Party. . . . One way to attract 
Middle Americans to our cause 
might be by offering what seemed 
to be a new party. . . . Haldeman 
was interested in this idea... . 


The confusion induced by the 
emptiness of this “work” is wretched 
to witness and morally damaging in 
its effects. Subtly it insinuates that 
every deed by a “White House per- 
son” must somehow qualify in real- 
ity as work, that every action is 
fraught, momentous, different in 
kind—because done by a Some- 
body—from that same action as per- 
formed by commoners. And time 
and again the sequel is arrogance, 
as when one presidential assistant, 
told by a Blue Ridge Park officer 


that he mustn’t drive his car close 
to a place where bears come out at 
night to feed, deliberately flouts the 
rule: 


We found about a hundred tourists 
standing around in the dusk like an 
audience in an amphitheater... 
most [of them] speaking in whis- 
pers, and then we were horrified to 
see [Fred] Malek arriving in his 
Mercedes, honking his horn for 
people to get out of his way. He 
had decided to drive up, so he 
could watch the bears without get- 
ting out of his car. The people 
were appalled, then furious 
needless to say, the bears never 
CAMO. = 5 


The revelation implicit—nothing 
here for amazement, and probably 
little for “personal” blame—is that 
this “American life” or work history 
composes a seamless whole: the top 
and the bottom are one. But until 
sleaziness, cheating, and the relent- 
less I-want-I-want became grounds, 
almost by accident, for Jeb Ma- 
gruder’s punishment, they were the 
grounds of his survival. They 
shaped the code of the assembly 
line: “. . . my foreman explained to 
me that the trick was to screw in 
only the three outer bolts. The 
fourth bolt screwed in from the in- 
side and if I didn’t screw it in the 
inspector would never notice.” They 
were the principles on which young 
Magruder as Vicks VapoRub sales- 
man learned how to conduct a 
“competition”: 

. .. you slipped into your routine 

. . Special discounts . . . buy now 
pay later . . . and so on. You'd set 
up your counter display, managing 
to knock your competitor’s displays 
off the counter in the process. Fi- 
nally as a parting touch, after you'd 
made the sale, you’d slap a decal 
on the druggist’s window. That was 

a remarkable decal. It was made of 

plastic that couldn’t be scraped off. 

To get rid of that decal you had to 

change windows. 


They were basic “management tech- 
niques” at Jewel Tea—as, for ex- 
ample, hire two men for one job 
and encourage them (extra- 
productively) to kill each other off. 
I worked too hard, says Mr. 
Magruder, summing up his career 
to date. —Too ambitious. Not enough 
time home with the wife and kids. 
None but the hardest rock will lis- 
ten unmoved. But while the refrain 
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If you are over twelve—if your 
shelves contain Leonardo’s Notebooks, 
Thoreau’s Walden, Darwin’s Voyage of 
the Beagle, Thompson’s Of Growth and 
Form, Giedion’s Space, Time and Archi- 
tecture—if Saarinen and Gaudí delight 
you—if you look intently at shells and 
ferns and stars—then you should con- 
sider owning this book. 


In 343 photographs and geometri- 
cal drawings, Peter Stevens shows 
you the visual world in a new way. 
In a graceful and readable text he ex- 
plains it: why so few patterns exist, 
can exist, in natural and man-made 
forms. He has achieved a work of art, 
a new synthesis of many sciences, and 
an admirable piece of prose. His re- 
search was funded by the Guggen- 
heim Foundation and his book has 
been praised by scientists, designers, 
and architects as eminent, and as di- 
verse, as B. F. Skinner, Gerald Hol- 
ton, Serge Chermayeff, Harold E. 
Edgerton, Walter Rosenblith, Jose 
Luis Sert, and Gyorgy Kepes. 


The author is an architect, painter, 
and photographer, a skier and diver, 
whose enjoyment of art and nature 
breathes in every serene and lucid 
line of his text. He worked closely 
with our designers to produce this 
most elegant of our current books. 


PATTERNS IN NATURE 


by Peter S. Stevens 
$10.00 at your bookstore 
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~ and the myth are familiar, sanc- 
| tified by the past, American to the 
_ core, they add up in the end only to 
another mode of cover-up. The true 
lesson of this profoundly depressing 
book is that work on the mountain 
closely resembles work down be- 
low—in its offense to human dignity 
and honorable pride. And the dir- 
_ tiest secret revealed is that contrary 
= to public belief, it’s only at the top 
that there’s much chance of “getting 
caught.” 


Mules and Pinballs 


Studs Terkel’s Working (Pan- 
theon, $10.00) is a widely and justly 
praised inquiry into American life 
on the job, and as should be ac- 
knowledged at once, the book for 
much of its length is astonishingly 
undepressing. A gregarious man, 


= Mr. Terkel must have crossed a 


_ bore’s path in his time—but he in- 
flicts few upon his reader. Corpora- 
tion president, piano tuner, prosti- 
tute, dentist, adman, cop, and a 
hundred more possess, as they con- 
_ verse with this interviewer, uncom- 
= mon pungency and tangibility; the 
quality of their work experience 
matters less than their articulated 
flexibility and realism. A stewardess 
remembers that once, after her cap- 
tain told her that a crash landing 
might lie just an hour ahead (say 
= nothing to the passengers yet), “this 
guy got mad at me because his 
- omelet was cold and I was gonna 
- say, “You just wait, buddy, you’re 
= not gonna worry about that ome- 
let?” A press agent chuckles at lu- 
nacy: his three clients are “Cin- 
erama, Indonesia, and the Singer 
Company.” Springy forces of indi- 
viduation and resilience appear and 
disappear. A copyboy’s sudden out- 
burst of independence: “I wasn’t 
hanging around the paper because 
that was my destiny. I was just 
some little pinball that had dropped 
in a slot. I was there because a 
bunch of accidents put me there. I 
also had a will and an energy and I 
was moving. I was in motion, cre- 
ative—” 

Everywhere in the book voices cry 
out, with Randall Jarrell’s lady in 
the park, See me! See me! Don’t 
confuse me with my job, age, cos- 
tume, social place: don’t slot me 
down . . . ‘Td like to run a combi- 
nation bookstore and tavern,” says a 
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steelworker. “I would like to have a 
place where college kids came and a 
steelworker could sit down and talk. 
Where a workingman could not be 
ashamed of Walt Whitman and 
where a college professor could not 
be ashamed that he painted his 
house over the weekend.” 

Despite the vibrancy and desire 
of the principals, however, a sense 
of waste and confusion asserts itself 
well before the end, and too firmly 
for anyone to shrug off. Who could 
“take heart” at pungency without 
community, without shared social 
reality, without linkage between 
self-estimates and performance lev- 
els in service or craft? The inter- 
viewer describes the book he con- 
structs from people’s talk as “above 
all (or beneath all)” a treatise on 
daily humiliation: 


The scars, psychic as well as physi- 
cal, brought home to the supper 
table and the TV set, may have 
touched, malignantly, the soul of 
our society... . For the many, 
there is a hardly concealed dis- 
content. . . . “I’m a machine,” says 
the spot welder. “I’m caged,” says 
the bank teller, and echoes the ho- 
tel clerk. “I’m a mule,” says the 
steelworker. “A monkey can do 
what I do,” says the receptionist. 
“Tm less than a farm implement,” 
says the migrant worker. “I’m an 
object,” says the high fashion 
model. Blue collar and white call 
upon the identical phrase: “I’m a 
robot.” 


And the emphasis seems, finally, 
just: monotony; violence and ex- 
ploitation shape these works and 
days, and personal fantasy and indi- 
vidual will to transcend the given 
terms of employment can’t by them- 
selves beat them back. Mr. Terkel 
has counterparts of a sort in the 
ranks of contemporary social critics, 
but he is unique in his eschewal of 
apocalyptic gestures and ghoulish- 
ness. He never misses the fine en- 
ergy of the quarrel in the street, 
and aims always at honoring the 
nerve of resistance. 


The Only Presidents 


Given a corrupted work world, a 
scene in which the will to escape 
(with Jeb Magruder) to some imag- 
ined Eden is wholly understandable, 
how should decency proceed? Mr. 
Terkel’s unrevolutionary answer is 


that decency can seek, at the min- 
imum, in the name of human soli- 
darity, to know what it’s like else- 
where. A similar answer is returned 
by John R. Coleman’s Blue-Collar 
Journal: A College President’s Sab- 
batical (Lippincott, $6.95). The au- 
thor, president of Haverford College 
and chairman of Philadelphia’s Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, stole two 
months’ leave from his trustees not 
long ago and spent it on the road 
as a blue-collar worker—ditchdigger, 
sandwich and salad man at Boston’s 
Union Oyster House, garbageman 
near Washington, D.C. The goal 
was to test himself, to learn whether 
the challenge of work life many 
steps down from the top could be 
met and mastered. There’s a laby- 
rinth of mime in Mr. Coleman’s 
chapters, and some boyish fiddle. 
(“Was I really a bank director? Or a 
college president playing a bank di- 
rector? Or a ditchdigger playing a 
college president playing a bank di- 
rector?”) And the author, as he ad- 
mits, isn’t an original thinker on so- 
cial or cultural issues. 

He is, on the other hand, first-rate 
at opening up the insides of work 
experiences that wound. One Satur- 
day morning during his service as 
trash collector, he offers greetings to 
householders outside doing yard 
chores: 

. most often the response was 
either nothing at all, a look of sur- 

prise that I had spoken and used a 


familiar tongue, or an overly sweet 
hello. 


Both men and women gave me the 
silent or staring treatment. A 
woman in housecoat and curlers 
putting her last tidbit’ of slops into 
the pail was startled as I came 
around the corner of her house. At 
the sound of my greeting, she gath- 
ered her housecoat tightly about 
her and moved quickly indoors. I 
heard the lock click. In a way I 
was flattered by that, even though I 
had nothing more than picking up 
her trash on my mind. Another 
woman had a strange, large animal, 
more like a vicuña than anything 
else, in her yard. I asked her what 
kind of dog it was. She gaped at 
me. I thought she was hard of 
hearing and asked my question 
louder. There was a touch of a 
shudder before she turned coldly 
away. A man playing ball with his 
two young sons looked over in re- 
sponse to my voice, stared without 
a change of face, and then calmly 
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threw the next ball to one of the 
boys. And so it went in almost ev- 
ery yard. 


In registering his inner resentment 
at this stoniness, the college presi- 
dent-economist pushes past phrases 
about “‘mechanisms of objec- 
tification by caste and class” into a 
substantial world of feeling. It’s the 
same when, after several days of 
job-hunting, he finally lands a spot; 
the rush of relief takes the reader 
well inside experience that unem- 
ployment statistics (“5 percent of 
the labor force”) close off: 


I was hired. “You can start right 
away.” In the lives of thousands 
and thousands of people, my three 
days of “unemployment” would be 
nothing at all. Yet the relief I felt 
when I heard those words was real 
enough to me. My confidence 
flowed back almost at once. I was 
determined to do the job well. 


As Mr. Coleman everywhere 
stresses, the curse of semi-genuine- 
ness hangs over his “sabbatical”: 
the work experience in Blue-Collar 
Journal isn’t “real.” But as he sorts 
out the sensations, frustrations, and 
insights of his “holiday,” this college 
president demonstrates, instinctively, 
how a kind and sensible man of 
power might go about connecting, 
in his own thought, the quality of 
experience in his personal enclave 
with that of people “outside.” Shut- 
tling in reflection between campus 
and kitchen, between the remem- 
bered quiet of his own office and 
the noise of other workplaces, he 
generates queries both clear and 
complex: What is the importance of 
sanctuary? How should under- 
graduates perceive buildings-and- 
grounds men or cafeteria workers or 
maids? What would this or that aca- 
demic-intellectual truism—about self, 
political reality, history—mean if situ- 
ated differently, if proposed as truth 
by a blue-collar worker off campus? 

A Federal Reserve chairman is no 
man of revolution, and to say it an- 
other way, there’s no reason to be- 
lieve that American society would 
transform itself tomorrow if, in any 
enclave—San Clemente, Haverford, 
Amherst—men and women began 
setting themselves to the task of be- 
coming aware of the actions and in- 
terests of distant others. But human 
example is never altogether without 
potency. If there’s to be an advance 
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from the myths that haunted Jeb 
Magruder in his youth, powerful 
promptings to moral realism will be 
required. And no prompter can any 
longer be trusted whose claim to 
authority rests on degrees, tassels, 
Sleekness, ‘“‘success.”” Suppose, 
though, that President Coleman’s 
example were to prevail . . . Sup- 
pose, that is, that power undertook 
to behave as though persuaded its 
first obligation were to attain, at a 
cost in comfort, genuinely compre- 
hensive sympathy . . . Suppose men 
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and women to whom the texture of 
life “below” was extraordinarily 
vivid were to be regarded as what 
they are, indispensable—the only 
Presidents we have . . . Seldom as 
pretentious as words like these 
might suggest, Mr. Coleman’s highly 
affecting Journal summons memo- 
ries of the best American dream, 
namely that our purpose, the na- 
tional destiny, was nothing other 
than to achieve a full democra- 
tization of mind. Time to beg back 
that dream. 








THE MATHEMATICS OF SLAVERY 


by John W. Blassingame 
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In 1854 a former Maryland slave, 
Stephen Pembroke, said: “Some 
suppose slavery not to be what it is 
said to be, but I am right down 
upon it. I was fifty years in it, and 
it has many degrees. I have been in 
three of them. In thirty years I was 
sold three times. ... I have seen 
men tied up, whipped, shot, and 
starved. Then there was a moderate 
degree; and then I got into that, 
which I left, after being twenty 
years in it. It has left life in me, 
that is all... . I would rather die 
the death of the righteous than be a 
slave, always under dread and never 
getting a good word... . Such is 
the condition of Slavery: it is a hard 
substance; you cannot break it nor 
pull it apart, and the only way is to 
escape from it.” 

Time on the Cross, an inquiry into 
slavery that has caused considerable 
controversy this year, concentrates 
almost entirely on what Stephen 
Pembroke would call one degree of 
slavery, the moderate one. The 
book’s authors, economists Robert 
Fogel and Stanley Engerman, theo- 
rize both about the material condi- 
tion of the bondsmen and about 
Slavery as an economic organization. 
Their work is presented as “an en- 
tirely new portrayal of slavery’s 
past,” which “challenges virtually 
every assumption that has been 
made about the management of 


slaves, their work habits, their do- 
mestic welfare.” 

The authors arrive at what they 
claim are ten new conclusions about 
slavery, among them being that it 
was a rational, efficient system and 
planters were optimistic on the eve 
of the Civil War; the slave was a 
productive and efficient laborer fully 
capable of coping with an industrial 
regimen; planters encouraged stable 
slave families; the material condi- 
tions of slaves were similar to, if not 
better than, those of free white work- 
ers; the typical field hand received 
about 90 percent of the income he 
produced; and the Southern economy 
was growing rapidly in the decades 
preceding the war. 

Although not all of the arguments 
are in fact “new,” they have caused 
heated reactions. Unfortunately, the 
book has been widely misread. The 
black psychologist Kenneth Clark 
was certainly unfair when he in- 
timated on the Today show that the 
authors were recommending “a re- 
turn to slavery.” The historian Ken- 
neth Stampp uncharacteristically re- 
sorted to ad hominem arguments 
when he referred to one of the au- 
thors as a “promoter and a bit of 
an academic huckster.” Columbia 
University’s Peter Passell, an econo- 
mist, went to the other extreme in 
the New York Times Book Review 
when he asserted that “if a more 
important book about American his- 
tory has been published in the last 
decade, I don’t know about it.” 

Much of the praise and blame di- 
rected at Time on the Cross doubt- 


less originates in the book’s claim to 
scientific authority. The authors de- 
scribe themselves as “cliometri- 
cians,” that is, scholars who use 
computer-assisted mathematics to 
analyze historical questions. 

Compared to the work of many 
historians, the sophisticated equa- 
tions in Time on the Cross appear at 
first glance to be totally “objective,” 
and the conclusions take on the 
properties of immutable and un- 
challengeable “laws.” But the math- 
ematical economist faces essentially 
the same problem as the historian: 
his conclusions are no more reliable 
than his methodology and his data 
base. The dust jacket claims that 
the book is based on “a vast re- 
search effort involving thousands of 
man and computer hours and the 
most complete body of information 
ever assembled on the operation of 
the slave system.” This bears some 
investigation. Conveniently, the au- 
thors have divided the book into 
two volumes. The first presents their 
essential arguments; the second de- 
scribes their sources and explains 
their methodology. One useful way 
of approaching this study is to start 
with Volume Two, “Evidence and 
Methods.” 

Right away the reader is disap- 
pointed; only 41, or 10.3 percent, of 
the 398 items listed in the bibliogra- 
phy are primary sources, mostly 
travel accounts and published cen- 
sus reports. The “massive” new data 
examined by the authors turn out 
to be a sample of 30 plantations, 
notarial records for New Orleans, 
and a small sample of the manu- 
script census. In many cases, the au- 
thors have “just started” or “not 
completed” the “preliminary” analy- 
sis of the sources they cite. 

The New York Times reported 
that the authors “slashed their way 
through the history books of slav- 
ery, leaving almost nothing behind 
them intact,” but the book is in 
many ways a confirmation of the 
work of historians. Forty percent of 
the study consists of a review of the 
literature. And although the authors 
are relentless in their pursuit of the 
“errors” of historians, many of their 
own conclusions are based on the 
work of those same scholars. All of 
the paths pursued by Fogel and 
Engerman have been explored by 
their predecessors; the book adds 
little hard, factual evidence not con- 
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tained in previous studies. Worse, 
they frequently distort the argu- 
ments of their opponents. 

Fogel and Engerman can be un- 
believably careless: sometimes they 
criticize historical works they have 
apparently not read. For example, 
they assert, incorrectly, that J. Win- 
ston Coleman in Slavery Times in 
Kentucky (1940) “published neither 
footnotes nor a bibliography.” In 
fact, Coleman listed 135 items in his 
bibliography and included 650 foot- 
notes. 

The chief object of their attack is 
the work of Berkeley historian Ken- 
neth Stampp. But because their con- 
clusions are flawed either by failures 
to adjust for biases in the data, by 
the unrepresentativeness of samples, 
by limited research, or by errors in 
computational procedures, Fogel 
and Engerman succeed only in sug- 
gesting some modifications, many of 
them minor, in Stampp’s work. Ac- 
tually, Time on the Cross supports 
so many of Stampp’s generalizations 
that his The Peculiar Institution re- 
mains the most authoritative single 
volume on the nature of the slave 
economy. 

The scholars who will be most 
disappointed with Time on the Cross 
are statisticians, mathematical econ- 
omists, historians who are quan- 
tifiers, and those, like myself, who 
are sympathetic to their objectives 
and methodology. Throughout the 
study, Fogel and Engerman assume 
what has to be proven. Question- 
able assumptions are made about 
slave housing, food, work, family 
structure, morbidity, mortality, birth 
rates; about planter intentions and 
profits; and about regional and na- 
tional growth rates and incomes. 
But the material is presented in ta- 
bles, graphs, and equations in the 
text as if it had been proven. Asser- 
tions disingenuously paraded as 
facts in Volume One often dis- 
appear when one turns to the notes 
in Volume Two. The reader must be 
wary of the interpretations in this 
book because the authors are prac- 
titioners of an anachronistic and 
thoroughly discredited form of his- 
torical inquiry known as the 
“counterfactual” approach. This 
consists, essentially, of assuming 
what might have happened in his- 
tory and then describing the process 
as if it actually did occur. Fogel and 
Engerman often use “if, then” prop- 


ositions in arriving at their con- 
clusions. For example, they argue 
that plantations produced large 
quantities of milk, grain, vegetables, 
and livestock, and that if most of 
this produce was not consumed by 
planters, that if most of the grain 
and vegetables was not fed to live- 
stock, that if the surplus was not 
sold to cities, and if, instead, it was 
fed to slaves (II, 90-99), then the 
slave’s diet “actually exceeded mod- 
ern (1964) recommended daily lev- 
els of the chief nutrients” (I, 115). 
From the historian’s perspective, 
this approach has an Alice in Won- 
derland quality. 

Chapter One, utilizing few hypo- 
thetical questions and drawing 
heavily on Philip Curtin’s masterful 
study The Atlantic Slave Trade, is 
the most believable part of the 
work. But Chapter Two, “Occupa- 
tions and Markets,” goes far beyond 
the evidence; using unsound (or un- 
specified) sampling techniques and 
relying on insufficient data, the au- 
thors conclude that occupationally 
slaves were highly diversified, and 
“actually predominated in the crafts 
and in the lower managerial ranks” 
(I, 38-39). According to their esti- 
mates and assumptions, a larger 
percentage of slaves were artisans in 
1850 than there were in the total la- 
boring population in 1870. 

Had the authors analyzed the 
manuscript census for 1870 or a 
larger sample of plantations, they 
would probably have discarded this 
part of the chapter. On somewhat 
more solid ground in dealing with 
the internal slave trade, the authors 
show that relatively few blacks in 
the Upper South were sold to the 
Lower South. 

Chapter Three, “Profits and Pros- 
pects,” beats some long-dead horses. 
The theories of Eugene Genovese 
and others—that the South was a 
“precapitalistic” society with “un- 
commercial” planters, that there was 
a natural limit to the expansion of 
slavery, and that the peculiar insti- 
tution was dying on the verge of the 
Civil War—are convincingly demol- 
ished by Fogel and Engerman. Sim- 
ilarly, they bury Richard Wade’s 
speculations about the in- 
compatibility between urbanization 
and slavery. Since there are few 
contemporary scholars who seriously 
argue that planters systematically 
bred slaves, the authors easily dis- 


miss this remnant of the abolitionist 
critique of the South. 

The weakest section of the book 
(relying on 66 “if, then” proposi- 
tions) is Chapter Four, “The Anat- 
omy of Exploitation.” Although the 
authors show that the life ex- 
pectancy of slaves was 12 percent 
below the average of white Ameri- 
cans, they still argue that the blacks 
were well fed, lived in roomy cab- 
ins, received adequate medical care, 
and worked efficiently because of 
many rewards and incentives. The 
gap between evidence and con- 
clusions widens into a chasm in this 
chapter. 

The authors’ contention that 
slaves were rarely punished (based 
on the records of one plantation) 
has little, if any, merit. The same is 
true of their assertion that slave 
women were not exploited sexually 
by white males because only 9.9 
percent of the rural black popu- 
lation was mulatto in 1860. Stating 
that their theory was based on five 
assumptions, they conclude that 
the annual “share of Negro children 
fathered by whites on slave planta- 
tions probably averaged between 1 
and 2 percent” (I, 133). This, they 
claim, indicates a very low level 
of sexual exploitation. The index 
used (the number of mulattoes fa- 
thered annually by whites) indicates 
the existence but not the extent of 
miscegenation and sexual ex- 
ploitation. How many times did a 
planter force a black woman (or 
women) to have sexual relations 
with him before or after he fathered 
a child? Regardless of the assump- 
tions, estimates, and equations used, 
it is impossible to quantify sexual 
exploitation. 

When Fogel and Engerman dis- 
cuss slave-family stability, their evi- 
dence has no relationship to their 
conclusions. Using 5000 records of 
the interstate sale of blacks in New 
Orleans, they assert that families 
were rarely separated: ‘“‘These 
records, which cover thousands of 
transactions during the years from 
1804 to 1862, indicate that more 
than 84 percent of all sales [of 
slaves] over the age of fourteen in- 
volved unmarried individuals. . . . 
Hence it is likely that 13 percent, or 
less, of interregional sales resulted 
in the destruction of marriages.” 

My check of the New Orleans 
sales records used by Fogel and 


r 


Engerman for the period from 1829 
to 1833 indicates that the authors 
have said what could not be said. 
Out of 1061 slaves sold during these 
yéars only 42 were listed as mem- 
bers of complete families (husband, 
wife, and/or child). The records are 
silent about or give incomplete data 
on the other slaves. There is no rea- 
son, beyond the existence of the 42 
documents, to believe that the 
slaves’ family status was customarily 
recorded. One would have to guess 
1019 times- about whether a slave 
was married, widowed, single, or an 
orphan. This is exactly what Fogel 
and Engerman did. Although they 
admit that the records “contain 
no statements regarding whether or 
not slaves sold without husbands (or 
wives) were separated from their 
spouses as a consequence of being 
traded,” the authors guessed thou- 
sands of times and concluded al- 
ways that a slave over fourteen had 
not been separated from his or her 
mate (II, 48). Never did they con- 
clude that some of these individuals 
could have been separated from a 
husband or a wife. Such a bias is 
like flipping a coin and ignoring all 
the times it comes up tails. 

The authors’ summary of the 
abolitionist critique of the econom- 
ics of slavery will be unrecognizable 
to anyone who has read their tracts. 
Indeed, Fogel and Engerman dem- 
onstrate little familiarity with the 
most sophisticated abolitionists. 
Chapter Six, “Paradoxes of Forced 
Labor,” is considerably more specu- 
lative than the others. After study- 
ing an unspecified number of large 
plantations, they contend that 
Southern agriculture was more effi- 
cient than Northern agriculture and 
that slaves constituted a highly dis- 
ciplined labor force. They assume 
that planters “judiciously” applied 
force in dealing with slaves, and 
from that assumption conclude that 
“the average pecuniary income ac- 
tually received by a prime field 
hand was roughly 15 percent greater 
than the income he would have re- 
ceived for his labor as a free agri- 
cultural worker” (I, 239). Since they 
admit that the research for this 
chapter “is still less than half com- 
plete” (I, 191), it is perhaps unfair 
to criticize it. I might suggest, how- 
ever, that they must analyze many 
more indices to prove that the 
South was not a “stagnant” region. 
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They might compile comparative 
statistics along some of the lines fol- 
lowed by abolitionists: literacy, 
schools, postal transactions, newspa- 
pers, public improvements, manu- 
factured products imported, use of 
fertilizers, and so forth. The so- 
called “pecuniary income” of the 
slaves is such a theoretical construct 
that anyone using it should prob- 
ably spend some time chopping and 
picking cotton before applying it. 
Then, I predict that the “return on 


-~ labor” will not appear as high as 


Fogel and Engerman imply. 

Most reviewers have argued 
falsely that the study is so complex 
that the narrative historians and 
other humanistic scholars will be 
unable to read it. While few under- 
graduate students will be able to 
understand the book, the major 
achievement of Fogel and Enger- 
man is to make their mathematical 
formulas relatively intelligible for 
most scholars. 

Time on the Cross promises 
much; it delivers little. Sadly, the 
authors have not done enough re- 
search to support their theories. 
Consequently, they often look 
through the wrong end of the tele- 
scope. Statistics and mathematical 
models may become mandatory an- 
cillary tools for the historian, but 
they cannot totally replace logic and 
systematic research. What Fogel and 
Engerman forgot was that numbers 
do not provide their own inter- 
pretative framework. It makes no 
sense at all, for instance, to make 
assumptions about the intentions of 
planters based solely on numbers 
when slaveholders explicitly discuss 
these matters in thousands of docu- 
ments. Failure to read any of this 
material led the authors down many 
false trails. 

The authors have expressed a 
concern I share about the possible 
reaction to Time on the Cross. They 
plead for “forbearance,” and their 
book should be considered an in- 
terim preliminary report until they 
have completed their research and 
significantly refined their techniques. 

After finishing the book Fogel re- 
marked, “We have come to recog- 
nize that history is, and very likely 
will remain, primarily a humanistic 
discipline.” Upon reading Fogel’s 
statement, I was reminded of the 
old adage, “For the scholar, Hell is 
truth seen too late.” 
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We've been to the wars together; 
We took our foes as they came; 
And always you were the leader, 
And always you played 

the game... . 


Let this be a silent token 

Of lasting friendship’s gleam 
And all that we’ve left unspoken; 
Your pals of the Yankee team. 


One can hardly imagine anything 
like the above verses being inscribed 
on a silver cup and presented as a 
retirement present by the teammates 
of Joe Namath, Tom Seaver, Bobby 
Orr—or, in fact, of any contempo- 
rary professional athlete. The senti- 
ments and style of that tribute to 
Lou Gehrig, written by sportswriter 
John Kieran, then of the New York 
Times, are typical of what has come 
to be known as the “Golden Age of 
Sport” and was also surely the 
“Golden Age of Sportswriting.” On 
the fields and the courts and in the 
ring were Babe Ruth and Ty Cobb, 
the Four Horsemen of Notre Dame, 
Jack Dempsey and Gene Tunney, 
Helen Wills and Suzanne Lenglen. 
Behind the typewriters to record 
their exploits were such giants as 
Ring Lardner and Damon Runyon, 
Grantland Rice and Westbrook Peg- 
ler, Ben Hecht and Heywood Broun, 
Jimmy Cannon and Red Smith. 

All this sporting glory in action 
and on paper that has since been 
labeled “Golden” is acknowledged 
to belong to the period known nos- 
talgically as “the years between the 
wars,” and younger readers should 
remember that the reference goes 
back to the days when our wars had 
numbers instead of names (i.e., One 
and Two, rather than Korea and 
Vietnam). A Chicago sportswriter 
named Jerome Holtzman (in an ob- 
vious labor of love) had the com- 
mendable idea of going around with 
a tape recorder and talking over the 
good old days of glory with eigh- 
teen of the sportswriters who have 
survived the Golden Age of Sport 
and made it into the Golden Age of 


Senior Citizenship. The result is this 
collection, one purpose of which is 
to counter the bludgeonings of time 
so eloquently described in the epi- 
graph to the book: 


There is no remembrance of 
former things; neither shall there 
be any remembrance of things that 
are to come with those that shall 
come after. 


That might have been the lead 
for a heavyweight championship 
match in the Golden Age of Sport 
in which one of the parties was 
knocked out, but in fact it comes 
from Ecclesiastes. In terms of style, 
if the age was Golden for Sports it 
was more accurately Purple for the 
prose of its reporting. The greats 
like Grantland Rice were setting a 
purple tone, the others were often 
imitating, and it turns out that some 
are still jealous as they sit now in 
their retirement homes, fuming, for 
instance, over the glory that Rice 
received from his famous lead about 
the Notre Dame-Army game of 
1923 in which he coined the term 
“Four Horsemen” for the Fighting 
Irish backfield: 


Outlined against a blue-grey Oc- 
tober sky, the Four Horsemen rode 
again. In dramatic lore they are 
known as Famine, Pestilence, De- 
struction, and Death. These are 
only aliases. Their real names are 
Stuhldreher, Miller, Crowley and 
Layden. 


George Strickler, a prizewinning 
sportswriter of his time who recently 
retired as sports editor of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, is still, some fifty 
years later, smarting over the 
memory that he gave the “idea” of 
that lead to Rice. Strickler was a 
student publicist for Notre Dame at 
the time and was sent to the big 
game with Army. At half time, he 
recalls now, he was talking with 
Rice and three other sportswriters, 
and Rice was remarking on how su- 
perbly the Notre Dame backfield 
was cutting through the Army de- 
fenses. Strickler, who had just the 
night before in South Bend, In- 
diana, seen the current hit movie 


The Four Horsemen of the Apoc- 
alypse, starring Rudolph Valentino, 
said, “Yeh, just like the Four Horse- 
men.” 

When Strickler saw Rice’s lead 
the next day in the New York Sun, 
he was surprised and peeved, and 
he says, “I don’t remember that 
Granny ever thanked me.” He 
brought it up with Rice years later 
and asked what would have hap- 
pened if all the sportswriters present 
had used the same lead, and Rice 
(diplomatically, it seems to me) 
pointed out that “maybe it wouldn’t 
have been so good if everybody had 
used it.” Still unable to forget the 
matter, Strickler ran into one of the 
other sportswriters who’d been 
present, and put the same question 
to him, “also years later.” Evidently 
the matter had also rankled this 
scribe, one Davis J. Walsh, for he 
said if everyone had used that lead, 
“wed probably all been famous like 
Rice.” 

Marshall Hunt, a New York base- 
ball writer during the twenties who 
later went home to be editor of the 
paper in his native Olympia, Wash- 
ington, grumbled from his log-cabin 
retirement home on Puget Sound 
that 


One of the things I can’t under- 
stand is why Grant Rice is consid- 
ered the patron saint of sports- 
writers. . . . I always thought “The 
Four Horsemen” type of writing 
was just a wee bit above our read- 
ers over in Williamsburg, Brooklyn, 
to say nothing of the Bronx... . 


Mr. Hunt can’t understand the 
acclaim accorded Ring Lardner ei- 
ther, and describes him as a quiet 
fellow “who just didn’t mingle too 
well. He got a little bit sour toward 
the end when he realized his style 
of writing was passé. I think he 
came into town less and less.” 

Al Laney, a sportswriter and gen- 
eral reporter both here and abroad 
for fifty years, reminisced from his 
retirement cottage in Redding 
Ridge, Connecticut. “I don’t believe 
in a punchy style,” he said. “That 
was the thing I abhorred in Run- 
yon. He always used the present 
tense and was very punchy. I’m a 
believer in smoothness.” 

Perhaps it was such smoothness 
that made Laney declare that the 
best sportswriter of all was an 
Englishman named Bernard Dar- 


win: “He was the grandson of 
Charles Darwin, of the voyage of 
the Beagle.” Oh, yes—that Darwin. 
The travel writer. 

Displaying the sportswriting Dar- 
win’s smooth prose with obvious rel- 
ish, Laney cites this dispatch to the 
Times of London in which Bernard 
describes a star cricket player in the 
following lines: 


Cricket is his daily bread, but he 
spreads it with all matter of deli- 
cious jam. 


A more typical taste of the Amer- 
ican sportswriting style of the time 
is given us by Abe Kemp, a sports- 
writer for sixty-two years who, when 
he retired from the San Francisco 
Chronicle, refused the gift of a pair 
of tickets for his wife and himself to 
go on a South American vacation 
on the grounds that neither of them 
spoke Spanish. Instead he spent 
most of the money on daily-double 
tickets. Starting out as a baseball 
writer covering the San Francisco 
Seals when he was fifteen years old, 
Kemp says: 


. in those days most writers 
resorted to slang, and I was trying 
to outdo ’em as best I could in my 
own feeble way. I wrote the old 
clichés—he “rammycackled the old 
tomato.” He “ripped the stitches 
off the ball.” That’s the best I 
could do. Christ, all I graduated 
from was grammar school. 


College education and worldly ex- 
perience didn’t necessarily aid a 
writer of the purple era in avoiding 
clichés, though such knowledge and 
experience sometimes added a liter- 
ary tone to the product. Such was 
the case with Richards Vidmer, de- 
scribed as “still dashingly handsome 
at 75,” who went to college at 
George Washington University, 
coached at St. John’s University, 
wrote sports for the New York 
Times and Tribune, and in his world 
travels, wooed and wed the daugh- 
ter of an authentic Borneo raja in 
the second of his three marriages. 
Vidmer reveals the secrets of his 
own writing style: 


... I used to start my stories 
with some angle—like, well, there 
was the day the Yankees had the 
bases filled with two outs in the 
ninth inning and they sent Mike 
Gazella to pinch hit. An awfully 
nice guy. Went to Lafayette. And 
he stood up there and got a base 
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on balls to force in the winning 
tun. So I started off, “He also 
serves who only stands and waits.” 


In these recollections, the reader, 
after a while, is likely to add his 


: own cliché to the effect that there is 


nothing new under the sun. A feel- 
ing of déja vu comes over us as we 
hear Paul Gallico telling how he got 
in the ring with Jack Dempsey and 
was knocked out for a 37 count; 
how he then created other stories by 
catching passes from Michigan’s 
Benny Friedman, catching baseballs 
from major-league pitcher Herb 
Pennock, playing golf with Bobby 
Jones and tennis with Helen Wills, 
and even going up on the high wire 
with a renowned acrobat of the 
time. Mr. Gallico, now living in An- 
tibes and working on two new nov- 
els, is not resentful that his acts 
have been replayed and written 
about in present-day form: 


In recent years George Plimpton 
has done some of these things, but 
George did give me credit for 
being the first one, and that’s one 
reason I’m completely at peace 
with George. He’s a very good 
writer and a square guy. 


Jimmy Cannon was not so fully 
at peace with some of his own imi- 


_tators. His reminiscence, taped 


shortly before he died, is the last in 
the book and perhaps the most elo- 
quent. Cannon had recently been 
claimed as a kind of Godfather to 
the New Journalism, but he said: 


. . if the new journalists are my 
bastard children, I want to disown 
them. My main objection to some 
of them is that they make up 
quotes. They invent action. When I 
was a kid we used to call it faking 
and piping, smoking the pipe, 
opium smoking. 


But Cannon’s assessments of his 
former elders and peers are not en- 
tirely bitter. For example, he writes: 


I think Lardner has to be classi- 
fied among the ten greatest serious 
writers produced by this country. 
He was ferociously accurate. He 
just didn’t think much of people. 
. . . There was a bias against 
Lardner because he was a sports- 
writer. The critics thought he was a 
guy who just wrote funny little 
stories about ballplayers. 


Cannon has rightly declared that 
“some of the best and some of the 
worst writing in newspapers can be 
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found on the sports page.” That still 
holds true, especially of the worst. It 
is part of the common wisdom, 
though, that the good old tear- 
jerking stuff, the purple sentiments 
of sports written in the glow of the 
Golden Age, faded with the era of 
the men whose lives and work we’ve 
been discussing. Try to imagine, for 
instance, a time other than theirs 
when a newspaper sports column 
could begin with these sentences de- 


scribing a once great star who had 
recently retired: 


The carnival music of boyhood 
once seemed to be tinkling wher- 
ever [he] went. But now soft violins 
accompany him. 


That was the lead of a column on 
Willie Mays by Dave Anderson, one 
of the best of our current crop of 
working sportswriters. It appeared 
this May in the New York Times. 
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MOVIES 


THE PARALLAX CANDIDATE 
by Joseph Kanon 


The Parallax View is the best po- 
litical suspense thriller since The 
Manchurian Candidate and it uses 
politics in much the same way: as a 
grounding wire for the fantastic. It 
works out of that now familiar terri- 
tory—what used to be called the lu- 
natic fringe—where conspiracy is a 
way of life and assassinations are 
plotted like bank robberies, but it’s 
not cheap or exploitative in the way 
Executive Action was and it doesn’t 
pretend to be a “statement.” It sim- 
ply brings the old chase/melodrama 
up to date with headlines, the way 
one imagines Hitchcock might 
present the eleven o’clock news. Di- 
rector Alan J. Pakula tried a similar 
kind of updating in Klute, bringing 
a forties murder mystery into the 
seventies, but the success of The 
Parallax View goes beyond recycling 
old commercial genres. The edgy 
suspicion and hysteria that have 
filled our national political life over 
the last decade have recharged this 
suspense form and given it a new, 
loaded texture. The Parallax View 
has all the entertainment values of 
a traditional manhunt picture but it 
blurs the far-out and the rational in 
such a contemporary nerve-racking 
way that it alters the form. The 
movie gives an old genre life and 
then blows off its head. 

In looking too closely at genre 
pictures one runs the risk of making 
them seem weightier than they 
really are, but social criticism in 
American movies almost always 
slips in through the side door of 
melodrama, and politics often don’t 
get in at all. Our movies have never 


been vehicles for serious political 
discussion like the films of such Eu- 
ropeans as Pontecorvo or Costa- 
Gavras and they have never even 
approached the kind of political im- 
mediacy Godard brought to his 
movies in the sixties. Hollywood has 
usually treated Washington as a 
glamorous location set where the 
odd bit of corruption is hounded 
out in an exercise of self-con- 
gratulatory patriotism. Characters 
may have dirty secrets (homosexual- 
ity being a modern favorite) but 
rarely political opinions. What was 
the purported “inside” story of Ad- 
vise and Consent but a Senate cloak- 
room version of Grand Hotel? 
Probably no movies have dated 
more than the political dramas of 
the thirties and forties (the fifties, 
after McCarthy, just gave up) be- 
cause we can no longer distinguish 
their self-censorship and timidity 
from their naiveté and genuine in- 
nocence. We watch them on TV or 
in revival houses as if they were 
grade school civics books, worn and 
reassuring, safe as the future. But 
the big political pictures were al- 
ways fables, carefully shaped by 
Hollywood’s sentimentality on one 
side and its awe of the government 
on the other. Even daydreams could 
cause a fuss. Frank Capra’s Mr. 
Smith Goes to Washington, which 
Hedda Hopper thought “as great as 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech” and 
which had Jimmy Stewart as the su- 
per Boy Ranger Jefferson Smith, 
who filibusters the Senate back to 
the straight and narrow, was de- 
nounced by then Majority Leader 


Alben Barkley as “grotesque,” pro- 
voked some talk about legislation to 
cripple the studios’ distribution pol- 
icy, and even prompted Joe Ken- 
nedy to convey his dismay, via 
cable, from London. Occasionally a 
high-spirited satire like Preston 
Sturges’ The Great McGinty could 
squeak through the factory line, but 
most commentary on American pol- 
itics consisted in bits of life on the 
fringe of the action. Gangster mov- 
ies, small-town melodramas, prison 
revolts, and some sci-fis were too es- 
capist to be taken seriously; their 
unreality made them safe. But be- 
cause these movies had to draw on 
the events of the day to support 
their fantasies, they are often more 
revealing to us now than the big 
studio productions that snubbed 
them. 

It’s a mistake to think we can use 
melodramas or movies of intrigue as 
social barometers—they don’t neces- 
sarily “reflect” the culture and never 
have—but these movies can tell us a 
good deal about what an audience 
is prepared to accept as a premise 
for entertainment. They are barome- 
ters of assumptions. In this sense, 
The Parallax View is not only a 
knockout suspense thriller but one 
of the most interesting movies of 
the year, because it marks a new, 
and rather chilling, shift in popular 
movies. It suggests that the society 
from which it takes its material has 
itself become an epic B picture, a 
crackpot life fueled with cheap vio- 
lence. 

The movie opens with the assassi- 
nation of a presidential candidate at 
Seattle’s Space Needle. The govern- 
ment’s report finds “no evidence of 
a conspiracy” but after seven out of 
ten witnesses turn up dead, a hip, 
young, Bernstein-style reporter 
(Warren Beatty, in top form) de- 
cides to investigate for himself. 
When he uncovers a corporation 
(Parallax) set up to recruit political 
assassins, he offers himself as a can- 
didate and proceeds to track down 
the killers in a nightmarish hunt 
that ends at Los Angeles’ conven- 
tion center with another assassina- 
tion and his own destruction. The 
Parallax View, like all chase movies, 
is episodic, but it never goes slack— 
one adventure leads to another with 
almost relentless excitement. Its 
form and its use of stagey public 
scenes so closely resemble Hitch- 





Is there really starvation in America? 


There sure is. 

And there would be more of it 
except for the NAACP Emergency 
Relief Fund. 

There’s Elma May Greer. Since 
her husband died, she’s been trying 
to support eight children on $84 a 
month from welfare. 

Join Ray Wood's family for din- 
ner. When he can’t pick up any day 
labor, his $25-a-month veteran’s 
disability pension has to feed all 11 
of them. 

Try budgeting Berlean Fairley’s 
$60 a month to cover lights, gas, 
food and shoes for four growing 
kids. 

For these families, and thousands 
more in the rural South, there’s only 
one alternative to literal, actual star- 
vation: the Federal Food Stamp 
Program. 

But how do you buy food stamps 
when you have no cash? How do 
you get to the selling office when 
you're blind, or crippled, or can’t 
scrape up the carfare? 

That’s where the NAACP Emer- 
gency Relief Fund comes in. 

Through volunteers working out 
of local NAACP branches, we pro- 
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available to the Greers and Woods 
and Fairleys. 

Sometimes it’s as little as $1 to 
buy a penniless couple $64 worth of 
food stamps. Occasionally, it’s as 
much as $20, which can give each 
member of a family of 16 about 65¢ 
worth of food each day. Mostly, we 
help families out with the $8 or $10 
or $12 a month they need to get 
their full food-stamp allotment. 

It really isn’t much—but to the 
people who get it, it’s the difference 
between life and death. 

And when you're talking about 
more than 30,000 families helped, 
the cost mounts up. 

That's why the NAACP Emer- 
gency Relief Fund needs your help 
so badly. 

Every dollar you contribute is 
tax-deductible. And, on the average, 
every dollar we get converts into 
$11 worth of food. 

But we can’t do it without your 
dollars. So please send what you 
can. Thanks. 
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cock’s North by Northwest that com- 
parisons are inevitable, but Parallax 
is far from being a carbon copy. 
What really counts in a movie like 
this is moving the hero from one 
cleverly set up action scene to the 
next, and the script, by David Giler 
and Lorenzo Semple, Jr., manages 
to be ingenious without descending 
to the jokey razzle-dazzle of the 
James Bond pictures. Sometimes, as 
in a barroom fight, the movie plays 
a stock scene to the hilt and winks 
at the same time, but more often it 
delivers the goods straight, piling up 
superb details and visual touches 
like data. 

Pakula brings off some extraordi- 
nary effects in these setups—some, 
like the climax assassination, have a 
wealth of visual ideas—but what 
gives the movie its real force is the 
way its menace keeps absorbing ma- 
terial from contemporary life. No- 
body mistook North by Northwest 
for anything but a whale of a good 
time, but The Parallax View is more 
disturbing—even as we admire the 
dexterity of the scenes, they’re 
touching nerve ends, close to what 
we know. The assassinations them- 
selves aren’t much more than plot 
devices, but the bits of social behav- 
ior that surround them often move so 
effortlessly from real life to the sinis- 
ter context on the screen that they re- 
mind us how unsettling everyday life 
has become. And there are moments 
when the script can use these easy 
transitions for some sly irony, as with 
the Parallax recruiter, plausible as a 
commuter, who says he gives his men 
“a sense of their own worth.” The pic- 
ture captures the language and style 
of these new fantasy villains, corpo- 
rate men in elevator shoes with tech- 
nology at their fingertips, and in 
one extraordinary scene at Paral- 
lax’s Division of Human Engineer- 
ing labs it even demonstrates one of 
their machines—a galvanic skin re- 
sponse device that tests the appli- 
cant’s reaction to accelerating im- 
ages’ jof “Vove,: os Enemy,”7 
“Country” (the audience, in effect, 
is given the test as well). But there 
is no Mr. Big. In our new thrillers, 
we can’t even find the personality of 
a controlling intelligence; it just 
drifts through the organization. 

This sense of helplessness reaches 
its emotional—and visual—climax at 
the convention hall where high 
school students are rehearsing for a 


senator’s political rally. The scene is 
orchestrated in images of manipula- 
tion: the bleacher section holding 
flash cards of Washington, Teddy 
Roosevelt, the senator; kids prac- 
ticing their applause cues from a 
cassette speech while the senator 
talks golf with some aides. But it is 
only after the senator has been shot 
and his golf cart moves aimlessly 
through an enormous sea of red, 
white, and blue tables covering the 
floor like a pointillist flag, that 
Beatty knows he himself has been 
manipulated, trapped in the hall’s 
rafters, set up for the kill. The 
search for an escape hatch really 
looks like a nightmare, lights glaring 
up shadowy corridors, corners turn- 
ing in a maze. Until he finds the 
open door and they blast him. 

It’s a staggering climax, not only 
because we’ve invested so much 
emotion in the hero or because 
we're surprised at the terrible logic, 
but because it violates all our movie 
expectations. We no more expect 
Warren Beatty to fail than we ex- 
pect Cary Grant to fall off Mount 
Rushmore, because we go with him. 
But North by Northwest is now fif- 
teen years old and the stuff of sus- 
pense thrillers has entered the main- 
stream of national life. The Parallax 
View and The Conversation are 
probably the most “seventies” mov- 
ies of the year because they dig at 
our preoccupations and turn the 
panic of the sixties’ random violence 
into a more organized, contempo- 
rary menace. We don’t have to be- 
lieve in conspiracies to feel the 
mental climate that produces them. 
These movies absorb our paranoia 
like pieces of script. 

The Parallax View is often bright 
and fresh and it’s enormously enter- 
taining in the sense that all adven- 
ture is entertaining but it’s not light- 
hearted or brimming with romantic 
wit. There aren’t any of those chatty 
train seductions with Cary Grant 
and Eva Marie Saint (aside from an 
early scene with Paula Prentiss, 
there are no women in The Parallax 
View at all), or the flip asides to 
Jessie Royce Landis. The comic ma- 
levolence of the James Mason type 
villain has disappeared somewhere 
in the antiseptic corridors. And the 
politics that North by Northwest 
used as an excuse to keep the action 
going (does anyone remember the 
CIA involvement?) have shifted 


here to the center. But nowhere 
does the movie differ more than in 
its conception of the hero, our 
stand-in. The Parallax View doesn’t 
flaunt the easy cynicism of, say, The 
Candidate because its genre pre- 
supposes wicked goings-on—the cyn- 
icism is built in—and maybe an au- 
dience can respond more seriously 
to the new suspense thrillers be- 
cause it already assumes the worst. 
Frank Capra’s American boy isn’t 
going to rise up and save the day. 


Now the bad guys are smarter and so 
powerful that good intentions and na- 
tive intelligence won’t see him 
through. He can’t even be the anti- 
hero of the fifties and sixties, holding 
his own in an absurd society, for the 
society has become too threatening. 
This time he’s a victim. 

What The Parallax View suggests 
is that in that part of our mind 
which finds expression in popular 
melodrama, we no longer expect 
to win. 





THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 
by Edward Weeks 


PURSUIT 
by Ludovic Kennedy 
Viking, $10.00 


For those who man ships, great 
and small, and for all who relish a 
valorous epic, this narrative of the 
early triumph, the tracking down, 
the crippling and death of Ger- 
many’s super-battleship, the Bis- 
marck, will have priority over any 
other book this summer. The Bis- 
marck “was a unique combination 
of grace and power”: one sixth of a 
mile long, 120 feet wide, equipped 
with eight fifteen-inch guns, with 
thirteen-inch armor of specially 
hardened steel, and manned by a 
crew of 2000. She sank Britain’s 
pride, “the mighty Hood,” on May 
24, 1941, in an action lasting 
twenty-one minutes, and to bring 
her to bay required the global 
Strength of the British Navy—eight 
battleships and battle cruisers, two 
aircraft carriers, eleven cruisers, 
twenty-one destroyers, six sub- 
marines, and over three hundred air 
sorties. The pursuit lasted eight 
days; it covered an immense area of 
ocean; and in seamanship, in costly 
misjudgments, in heroism and after- 
effect it is a story that ranks with 
Trafalgar, Jutland, and Coral Sea. 
The author was a participant, serv- 
ing on one of Vian’s famous de- 
stroyers, and as with his father, who 
went down when his ship, the Ra- 
walpindi, was sunk by a German 
cruiser, the Navy was his pride. But 
this is not a partisan book; by 
drawing so evenly from German 
and British sources, Mr. Kennedy 


has produced a record that for its 
truth and intimacy cannot be bet- 
tered. 

“On land I am a hero,” Hitler 
once said, “but at sea I am a cow- 
ard.” He left things to his admirals, 
and the German Navy, according to 
the author, was little infected by 
Nazi ideas: but except in the U- 
boats they lacked experience and 
initiative. When Admiral Liitjens 
prepared the Bismarck for a raiding 
force into the Atlantic, he had to 
rely on a young crew, few of whom 
had seen any previous action; his 
advantages were that his cryptogra- 
phers had broken the British code 
and that he could refuel from se- 
cretly placed tankers at sea. Yet he 
sailed 200 tons of oil short of capac- 
ity, and like Spanish admirals in the 
Armada, he had private misgivings 
leading to indecision about his 
breakthrough. 

At the Battle of Jutland three 
British battle cruisers had been de- 
stroyed at long range by German 
Shells which plunged through the 
lightly protected decks and exploded 
inside. Thereafter British ships had 
had their armor strengthened, but 
not the Hood, whose decks were still 
vulnerable. As the big ships closed 
on each other, Vice Admiral Hol- 
land, a gunnery specialist, should 
have placed the new Prince of 
Wales ahead of the Hood so that 
the better-protected ship would 
draw the Bismarck’s fire. But he 
took no such precaution and paid 
for the mistake with his life and the 
lives of fourteen hundred others. 

Bad weather and high seas fa- 
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vored the Bismarck after her initial 
victory, and she might have made 
the safety of the French coast ex- 
cept for two things: she was short of 
oil and was constantly under attack 
by Swordfish, torpedo planes 
launched from the Ark Royal, 
whose stern in the gale was “rising 
and falling the height of a large 
house.’’ One brave, lucky hit 
jammed the Bismarck’s rudder, and 
from then on she lost speed and di- 
rection. Mr. Kennedy’s narration is 
interspersed with terse profiles of 
the men in action, and what they 
said under stress is memorable. 
When the Bismarck was sur- 
rounded, motionless, a sitting duck 
for shells that weighed a ton, a Brit- 
ish officer, George Whalley, said, 
“What that ship was like inside did 
not bear thinking of; her guns 
smashed, the ship full of fire, her 
people hurt; and surely all men are 
much the same when hurt.” It is the 
compassion that one remembers at 
the close of this epic. 

The battleship today is obsolete, 
and there will never again be such 
a pursuit, yet as the author puts it, 
“Those of us who lived with, and 
in, those strange, lovely, vast mys- 
terious creatures, remember them 
with pride; are proud too to have 
been at sea in their company in the 
week that Hood and Bismarck 
sailed to glory and disaster.” 


HARD SCRABBLE 
by John Graves 
Knopf, $6.95 


John Graves is a native Texan 
who has seen the world as a Marine 
in World War II, as a part-time 
teacher, and as a writer of short 
stories (one of the best appeared in 
The Atlantic) and of the quite lovely 
book Goodbye to a River, which 
showed his affinity for land and wa- 
ter. When he came back to Texas, 
he bought a ranch of four hundred 
acres of former grasslands and roll- 
ing country that was once part of 
the Comanches’ empire, and here 
he accepted the challenge that life 
could be restored to the land which 
cotton and stock raising had worn 
to the verge of “economic ex- 
tinction.” He named his place 
“Hard Scrabble.” His book is a ru- 
mination tinctured with his love of 
history, his inquisitiveness about his 
neighbors, and his shrewd knowl- 


edge of the natural world. This is 
limestone country, and in his forty- 
ninth summer, he begins building 
with his own hands a fieldstone 
cabin, “walls of rough-squared slabs 
laid flat gray or cream or 
white. . . . The gables of stone also, 
and the whole thing rustic without 
any artful rusticity.” He also builds 
a sixty-by-forty-six-foot barn, and 
while so doing contemplates on the 
tracks of great saurians “imprinted 
in seashore mud a hundred million 
or so years ago.” White Bluff Creek 
helps to make his place fertile, and 
in time he raises most of what the 
family eats. There is a birding area 
where he can enjoy the vermilion 
flycatchers and golden-cheeked war- 
blers. He observes the inhabitants of 
the creek as it changes from the 
spring flood to summer drought; he 
is an intelligent beekeeper, has a re- 
spect for rattlesnakes and copper- 
heads, and speculates about the In- 
dians, and the early white settlers 
who used his land in “that old ex- 
tractive hostile way,” before they 
moved on. 

Texans are loquacious, and 
Graves tells his stories with good 
humor. But I wish that he had 
given us the economics of his ven- 
ture, where he got the money and 
how much. 


TINKER, TAILOR, SOLDIER, SPY 
by John le Carré 
Knopf, $7.95 


At the end of World War II the 
victors were left with highly devel- 
oped departments of Military Intel- 
ligence for whom spying would soon 
acquire fresh impetus with the 
search for nuclear secrets. In the 
United States the OSS was con- 
verted into the CIA; in London, ac- 
cording to this racy novel, MIS was 
termed, facetiously, “The Circus,” 
and its Russian counterpart “The 
Centre.” But with the deflation of 
Britain’s power, “The Circus” lost 
prestige in Whitehall. The director 
died in disgrace, and his aides, in- 
cluding the cryptic, able deputy, 
George Smiley, were fired. It is at 
this point that John le Carré’s story 
begins. The younger men now in 
control have regained authority 
thanks to some spectacular docu- 
ments captured from the Soviet 
Union, but suspicion accumulates 
that a double agent is involved, “a 
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14 NIGHT» UF IST-CLAS> SLEEP 


2 WEEKS IN YOUR OWN CAR. 


NEW ZEALAND. $877. 


Driving at home is uncertain. 
Going to Europe is difficult. 

But things are beautiful in New 
Zealand. And driving’s a pleasure. 
Come home with us. 

If you did it alone, a round-trip 
economy flight would cost you just over 
$1,300, with no car, no hotel, no help. 
We can help. And we can save you 
a great deal of money. 























You already speak their 
language. 
This is important. New Zealanders 


like Americans. Down Under, “Yank” is 
a beautiful word. You’re among friends. 


The world’s most 


spectacular scenery. 


Fiordland. Mount Cook, 
“The Cloud Piercer.” 
Glow-worm grottoes. 
Pohutu Geyser. 
Frying Pan Lake. The 
Southern Alps. Suther- 
land Falls. Ninety Mile 
Beach. 
This is New Zealand. 
All the world’s countries 
packed into two overwhelm- 
ing islands, stretching only a 
thousand miles. 

And our cities will charm you. 
Christchurch is more British than 
London. Dunedin as Scottish as 
Edinburgh. And Auckland is Polynesian 
yet urban, metropolitan yet welcoming. 





Royal Road. 
The tour that’s not. 3 


You get all the price 
breaks of a tour. With no 
herding. 

All we ask is that you 
plan on flying out from 
Los Angeles on any Saturday 
night. (This is a Group 
Inclusive Tour Economy round- 
trip flight, with a minimum of 
10 people. We’ll form the group.) 
Prices are for each of two people travel- 
ling together. 

Once you're in Auckland, you’re 
on your own. In your own car. On your 
own sweet time. 




















Fly anywhere in the 
country for $150. 


Imagine. For $150, you get an 
unlimited air pass on either New Zealand 
National Airways or Mount Cook 
Airlines. Fly from city to city, as often 
as you want, any time you want. 

An incredible bargain! 


What you get. 


A luxuriously wide DC-10 to 
Auckland and back. A car for 2 weeks. 
And 14 nights in your choice of New 
Zealand’s 75 finest hotels. 

They’re connected by teletype, so 
you can ask any one to reserve your 
next night’s stop. 

We'll meet you in Auckland 
and take you to your first 
hotel. 









A car with 750 free miles. 


Automatic transmission and 750 
free miles. You get one car for the 
North Island, another for 
the South. 
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We know the 
South Pacific best. 


Talk to any New Zealander and 
he'll convince you that our Richard W. 
Pearse beat Orville and Wilbur 
Wright into the air. True? 

Well, we did chart all the early 
routes in the South Pacific. We’ve flown 
this hemisphere for over 30 years. 

The thing you'll like best is the 
way you—and the time — will fly. 
You’ve only had such thoughtful 
attention in the home of a friend 


or in a fine private club. ys 
Your travel agent L 
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Wanted! 


people who can: 


If you can spend some time, 
even a few hours, with someone 
who needs a hand, not a handout, 
call your local Voluntary Action 
Center. Or write to “Volunteer,” 
Washington, D.C. 20013. 


We need you. 


The National Center for 
Voluntary Action. 


o 
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mole” boring from the top who has 
been supplying Moscow with more 
value than he was giving London. 
He had to be an Englishman, and 
he had to be detected. Such is the 
background of this exciting, highly 
professional novel of espionage. 

To spy on the spy, the veteran 
George Smiley is recalled from re- 
tirement. His many years in the un- 
derground had made him wary, 
swift, and shrewd in his judgment 
of men; they have ruined his mar- 
riage, sharpened his memory, and 
left him with the stamina of a steel 
trap. With subtle characterizations 
and flickering humor, John le Carré 
lights up this world of deceit in 
which agents are bought or blown, 
this private army of lamplighters, 
scalp-hunters, and hoods who come 
into public view only when they de- 


` fect. The reader follows the footsteps, 


the casual briefings, the long night 
watches, and the dangerous con- 
frontations of George Smiley with in- 
creasing sympathy for this clever man 
who has been estranged from so 
much that is decent, yet remains a pa- 
triot. That spying has a demoralizing 
effect on those who do it accounts for 
the occasional tawdry passages. 

The “mole” was a graduate of Eton 
and Oxford, and it was his despair at 
Britain’s future coupled with his jeal- 
ous dislike of Americans that turned 
him to treason. One wonders if this 
was the motivation of Guy Burgess, 
also of Eton and Oxford, and his fel- 
low defectors, “Kim” Philby and 
Donald Maclean, when they sold out 
to Russia. 
SET SE ES 
LIFE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 
Benjamin DeMott is professor of 
English at Amherst College. 


John W. Blassingame, professor of his- 
tory at Yale, is author of The Slane Com- 
munity and Black New Orleans. 


Dan Wakefield’s most recent book is 
Starting Over. 


Joseph Kanon, Edward Weeks, and 
Phoebe Adams appear regularly here. 





POETS IN Tuts ISSUE 
William Stafford (page 36) teaches at 
Lewis and Clark College in Oregon. 


Wallace E. Knight (page 46) lives in 
Ashland, Kentucky. 


William Matthews’ (page 73) latest book 
of poems is Sleek for the Flight. 
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THE DoGs oF War by Frederick 
Forsyth. Viking, $7.95. Mr. For- 
syth’s latest tangle of plots and 
counterplots concerns the attempt, 
by an unscrupulous British tycoon, 
to arrange a coup d’etat in the 
dreadful and mercifully mythical 
African state of Zangaro. For this 
purpose, the tycoon hires a crew of 
experienced mercenaries who hustle 
about Europe assembling the neces- 
sary contraband weapons, false 
documents, and camouflaged trans- 
port. The author’s method of creat- 
ing belief in the reader is to de- 
scribe each of these deals in detail. 
He gives little attention to charac- 
terization, preferring the chess mas- 
ter approach—that is, his people are 
defined by their movements on the 
board. The result of this style of 
doing things is a story in which no 
person arouses real sympathy on the 
reader’s part, nor even the contin- 
uing interest based on solid dislike. 
The novel proceeds strictly on epi- 
sodes, and while the final brawl is 
not only exciting but truly surpris- 
ing, one reaches it only by main- 
taining, for over 300 pages, a vir- 
tually pathological interest in finicky 
financial dickerings about gun- 
running and check laundering. 





WILHELM REICH VS. THE U.S.A. by 
Jerome Greenfield. Norton, $10.00. 
The author has made a con- 
scientious pretense at a nonpartisan 
account of the campaign waged 
against Dr. Reich and his orgone 
boxes by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, but it is a pretense. 
Mr. Greenfield’s sympathies are all 
with Reich, the persecuted scientist, 
and even anti-orgone readers will 
probably agree that the government 
was, at the least, guilty of overkill 
in the case. But Reich himself, it 
appears, was either outrageously ob- 
tuse or out of his mind, and the 
book does nothing to settle this in- 
triguing question. Photographs. 





THE UNKNOWN SOLDIERS by Arthur 
E. Barbeau and Florette Henri. 
Temple University Press, $10.00. 
The authors examine the treatment 


of black American troops in World 
War I and find it to have been dis- 
graceful. Unhappily the discovery, 
however well documented, is no 
more surprising than a sunrise in 
the East. As one black newspaper 
put it at the time, “For valor dis- 
played in the recent war, it seems 
that the Negro’s particular decora- 
tion is to be the ‘double-cross.’” 
Notes, bibliography, index, and 
photographs. 





ALL CREATURES GREAT AND SMALL 
by James Herriot. St. Martin’s Press, 
$7.95. This reminiscence by a Brit- 
ish veterinarian is full of recalcitrant 
cows, sinister pigs, neurotic dogs, 
Yorkshire weather, and pleasantly 
demented colleagues. It continues to 
be one of the funniest and most lik- 
able books around. 





SPREADING FIRES by John Knowles. 
Random House, $5.95. Mr. 
Knowles, who writes very well, had 
in hand here the makings of a per- 
fectly good thriller about a daft 
cook. For unimaginable reasons, he 
has buried the story under a pile of 
pretentious erotic-psychological 
banalities. 





SEVEN LoNG Times by Piri Thomas. 
Praeger, $7.95. Having survived 
prison to become a useful citizen 
and an intelligent writer, Mr. 
Thomas describes his experiences as 
a convict, emphasizing the reasons 
for the ineffectuality of rehabilita- 
tion programs. In putting the prob- 
lem from the prisoners’ point of 
view, he at times reveals, by inad- 
vertent reflection, the viewpoint of 
the authorities. The mirror image 
suggests that the problem is twice as 
large as Mr. Thomas thinks. 





THE GOOSEBERRY FooL by James 
McClure. Harper & Row, $5.95. 
Lieutenant Kramer and the in- 
valuable Sergeant Zondi unravel an- 
other messy murder in meanest 
South Africa. Addicts will rejoice; 
readers not yet acquainted with this 
biracial detective team should cor- 
rect the situation. 





GOODBYE LizziE BORDEN by Robert 
Sullivan. Stephen Greene, $9.95. 
Judge Sullivan attacks what he sen- 
sibly considers the only mystery in 
the Borden case, which is not who 
swung the famous ax, but why Liz- 


zie got away with it. His analysis of 
pretrial tactics and courtroom ma- 
neuvering fascinates by revealing 
the practical operations of the law. 
Illustrations, bibliography, index. 





THE INFERNAL GROVE by Malcolm 
Muggeridge. Morrow, $7.95. The 
second volume of Mr. Muggeridge’s 
memoirs is, like the first, opin- 
ionated, dryly amusing, and ele- 
gantly written, as befits a former 
editor of Punch. Much of the book 
is devoted to the author’s work for 
British Intelligence during World 
War II, and while the anecdotes 
and chuckles roll engagingly from 
page to page, it seems doubtful that 
MI5 was altogether staffed by the 
genteel bumblers he describes. 





STRINDBERG IN INFERNO by Gunnar 
Brandell. Harvard University Press, 
$15.00. A scholarly, meticulous pur- 
suit of the ideas, partly his own de- 
lusions and partly the sharked up 
theories of various theologians and 
philosophers, that Strindberg enter- 
tained or suffered from during a 
succession of psychological crises in 
the 1890s. Informative and inter- 
esting, granted the reader’s serious 
interest in Strindberg. Translated by 
Barry Jacobs. Notes, index, appen- 
dix, and bibliography. 





DEATH OF A SCHOOLBOY by Hans 
Koning. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
$6.95. The hero and narrator of this 
unusual historical novel is Gavrilo 
Princip, the Serbian youth who shot 
that Austrian Archduke in 1914 and 
precipitated a war that would al- 
most certainly have come in any 
case. Too young to be executed, 
Princip was sentenced to life impris- 
onment. He died of tuberculosis be- 
fore the war ended and without 
leaving any record of his ideas or 
experiences. He is, therefore, from 
Mr. Koning’s standpoint, a perfect 
vehicle for the artistic re-creation 
and embodiment of the dedicated 
revolutionary temperament. This is 
the purpose of the novel, to show 
how and why a decent young ideal- 
ist becomes a terrorist and an assas- 
sin, and the justifications for such a 
change. The author succeeds bril- 
liantly in making Princip and his 
friends convincing and their story pro- 
vocative and significant in contempo- 
rary terms. There is nothing long ago 
and far away about the tale. 
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Ada 


Help keep some townhouses in town. 


All over America there are towns losing 
townhouses and other landmarks due to 
neglect and indifference. The National 
Trust for Historic Preservation has found 
viable alternatives to the reckless ruina- 
tion of these historic buildings. Your 
membership in it will help convert them 
into libraries, stores, theaters, apartment 
buildings, and community centers. We 
can restore many of these fine buildings 
and enjoy them again. 


History provided America with 
landmarks that mark important places 
in our past. Their future depends on 
your contribution. Lend your support to 
the historic preservation programs in 
your community. Join The National 
Trust for Historic Preservation and save 
part of America for later. 

Send your $15 membership contribution to 


The National Trust for Historic Preservation 


Decatur House, Rm 103, 740-748 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 
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Q: What does it cost? 

A: For one time -$1 per word (10 word minimum) 
For six times — 90¢ per word 
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LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOKS 





BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 





BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001. 





EDITING, REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING manu- 
scripts. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasadena, 
Ca. 91105. 


WRITERS: “UNSALABLE” MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 


RESEARCH WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RC RESEARCH, Box 
138-A, Dayton, Washington 99328. 





POETS, “HANG YOURSELF!” Your favorite poem 
colorfully hand-scripted in beautiful Old English. 
Ready to frame. Just 10¢ per word. Garretson 
Graphics, Box 3032-B, York PA 17402. 





BOOKS 





BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 





FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 





BOOKS ABOUT ARCHITECTURE, transportation 
and urban environments. If you would like to be 
on our mailing list, write, free of obligation, to 
Desk AM, The Rigley Book Company, P.O. Box 
26012, San Francisco, CA 94126. 





LITERARY LANDMARKS, 175 pp., new illustrated 
Guidebook. $2.95. Literary Sketches, Box 711, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 23185. 





25% OFF MOST NEW IN-PRINT BOOKS. Book- 
quick, B-1, Roseland, NJ 07068. 





BOOKS SUPPLIED—Select Out-of-Print, Used, 
Fine, Scarce, Interesting. Send authors’ names 
and titles wanted. Kendall Gaisser, Booksellers, 
1242 Broadway, Toledo, Ohio 43609. 





PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 
Free Catalog. Bookseller, Box 5451, Sherman, 
Conn. 06784. 


INTERESTED IN QUALITY TEXANA? NEW PUB- 


LISHER. FREE BROCHURES. WRITE: MADRONA, 


_ BOX 3750, AUSTIN, TEXAS 78764. 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 


. thors: publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 


books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKT, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 


Vermont Children's Books: Information sent on 
request. Vermont Crossroads Press, Box 333-D, 
Waitsfield, Vt. 05673 
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EXCELLENT DISCOUNTS—most books. MANHAT- 
TAN BOOKS, 532-14th St., MANHATTAN BEACH, 
CALIFORNIA 90266 





Shy? Timid? Introverted? Want more social activ- 
ity? Read ‘‘How To Say, ‘Hello!’ '' $3.50 CHERRY 
HILL SOCIETY, Box 1825, Erie, Pa. 16501 


PERIODICALS 





THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY—READ CRE- 
ATIVELY, DEVELOPS—IMPROVES ABILITY— 
$20.00—8080 Springvalley Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45236. 





BLACKWOOD'S is Britains best monthly. Its ap- 
peal is to those who appreciate literature in the 
traditional style. Month by month since 1817, it 
has been delighting discerning readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. $11.50 a year; $1 for a 
sample copy. William Blackwood, 32 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 





There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication, read, THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $9 a year. For trial 5-month sub- 
scription, mail $3 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 





JOURNAL OF HOMOSEXUALITY. Send for FREE 
BROCHURE on the first professional journal in the 
field, covering psychological, sociological, and an- 
thropological aspects of homosexuality and gender 
identity. Free brochure from: Haworth Press, Box 
AM, 130 West 72nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10023 





FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 





WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. Now sixty 
countries. Samplers: 12 newspapers/12 countries: 
$4.98; 7/7: $2.98. FREE BROCHURE MULTI- 
NEWSPAPERS, Box DE, Dana Point, California 
92629. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205. 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





Free Prompt Quotes. Fair Prices. Bookstock, Box 
95M, Mendham, N.J. 07945. 


NAME THE BOOK!—WE’LL GET IT! Free search 
service. Chicago Book Mart, Box 636-M, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 60411. Est. 1948. 


DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN BOOK SPECIALISTS 


helps locate OP titles in various fields. Details: 
Continental, 1261 Broadway, NYC 10001. 





BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. Free Catalogs. Coleman Book Locators, 


257-A E. Market Street, Long Beach, Calif. 90805 


BOOKPLATES 





FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 


SERVICES 


DISSERTATION RESEARCH ANALYZED, EDITED: 
MHT, BOX 273, CORAL GABLES, FLA. 33134. 





Research by librarian who loves challenges. Rea- 
sonable. 2331-17th St., Troy, N.Y. 12180 518-272- 
2159 evenings. 





RESEARCH AND WRITING—academic and profes- 
sional. Superb facilities in nation’s capital. Rea- 
sonable rates. (202) 726-1444, Research Reports, 
6400 Georgia Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20012. 


Reports, essays, manuscripts prepared for aca- 
demic and commercial projects. Professional, per- 
sonalized work. Research Services, P.O. Box 146, 
RD #1, Wayland, N.Y. 14572 





INFORMATION, Bibliographies, 
swered. Details Free. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11212. 


Questions An- 
Fact Finder, Box 84E. 





MONEY PROBLEMS? ERASE DEBT—SAVE. BUD- 
GET SERVICE, BOX 1375, BELLEVUE, WASH. 
98009. 





Academic, literary research and writing. Send $.30 
postage for catalog. Reasonable, confidential. Edu- 
cational Research Associates, Box #4391, Ta- 
koma Park, Washington, D.C. 20012 





FOR BUSY PROFESSIONALS—fast personal service 
on printed letterheads, envelopes, memos. Social 
stationery, too. Send 50¢ (refunded first pur- 
chase) for sampler/catalogue. Jacques Company, 
Wallingford, Vermont 05773. 





RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RC RESEARCH, Box 
138-A, Dayton, Washington 99328 


RECORDS 








SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's. 52 pg. 
list 50¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 





FREE 200-PAGE CATALOG. 1,400 New Stereo 
Recordings. Renaissance, Baroque, Classical, Ro- 
mantic, Modern Music. Not sold in stores. Not 
listed in Schwann's. Highest quality! Budget label 
prices! Available only by mail. MUSICAL HERI- 
TAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, New York, N.Y. 
10023. 





TAPES 








TAPES: CASSETTES. CARTRIDGES. REELS. Dis- 
counts! Catalog $1.00. Tower #33098, Washing- 
ton 20028 


MUSIC 


KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, thumb 
pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished dulcimers 
from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Avenue AM, Denver, 
Colorado 80215. 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 





MUSIC 


SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS are reliable, with the 
most beautiful sound, from $1195. Brochure 
$1.00 from Dept. A, 1084 Homer, Vancouver, 
Canada. 

SS a eee eee ee 
APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
anteed. George Orthey, 432 S.4th St., Newport, 
Pa. 17074 








ART 


UNUSUAL SILK SCREEN PRINTS. BROCHURE. 
MULDER, BOX 334, DALLAS, OREGON 97338 








BEAUTIFUL MAP OF SCOTLAND. Colorful pan- 
orama of Scottish culture and heritage. Only 300 
left. Printed 1939. Perfect for framing. Send 
$7.50 to ‘The Map Collector’, 3207 Griffith Park 
Blvd., LA, CA. 90027 





Antique Paintings, Fine Art: For sale via our mail 
order service. High quality landscapes, water- 
colors, prints. Reference books for Art and An- 
tique Collectors. Write for our complete list. A. 
Schmidt, 112 E. Linden, Collingswood, N.J. 08108 


GOURMET FOODS 








WINE CELLAR CABINETS! Ten elegant models, 
handcrafted and precision cooled to 55°F. Send 
$1.00 for illustrated brochure to CellarTemp’, 
Dept. CA, 380 Brannan Street, San Francisco, CA 
94107. 





TEA DEVOTEES savor world’s rarest select teas. 
Grace Tea Importer, Dept. A8, 799 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10003. Free brochure. 





LIVE LOBSTERS AIR SHIPPED ANYWHERE IN 
THE WORLD. WRITE OR CALL: CLAMBAKE IN- 
TERNATIONAL, 678 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 02139 





NEW ENGLAND CLAMBAKE—Prepare It For Two 
or 200. Instructions $2.00. Armand, P.O. Box 
1391, Pawtucket, R.I. 02860 





STAMPS 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT collecting First Day Post- 
age Stamp Covers. Circular free. Ray Brown, B. 
R., Williamsburg, VA 23185. 





U.S. COMMEMORATIVES, 300 different just $3.50. 
1000 Different Worldwide Stamps, $2.50. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed, George Mathers, Box 2123, 
Anaheim, Calif. 92804. 





Interesting Selections, U.S., Foreign Stamps, Cov- 
ers on 10 Day Approval, References Essential, 
State Preference, Earl P.L. Apfelbaum, Inc., 1420A 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102. 





FREE! BIG BARGAIN CATALOG—NEW EDITION 
listing thousands of bargains including U.S. & 
B.N.A. stamps, packets, albums, accessories and 
supplies. Also, fine stamps from our approval ser- 
vice which you may return without purchases and 
cancel service at any time. Jamestown Stamp, 
Dept. E84AM, Jamestown, N.Y. 14701 





BUMPER STICKERS 





PRINTED TO ORDER (limit 32 letters) $2.95. Du- 
plicates 75¢. Satisfaction guaranteed. Writewell, 
264 Transit, Boston 02115 


MEMO PADS 








Match your personality to one of our 50 different, 
exclusive personalized memo pad designs. FREE 
CATALOG. P.O. Box 24785-AM, Los Angeles, 
90024. 


EKL 





ECOLOGY 


“ECOLOGY MINDED?” Ecology 100% recycled sta- 
tionery and waste paper products brochure. Dept. 
AM, PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351. 








SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





STUDY AT SEA. World Campus Afloat Semester 
sails September and February to exotic ports 
round the world. Accredited. Financial aid avail- 
able. Write: Chapman College, Box CC28, Orange, 
California 92666. 





COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. Em- 
phasizing community involvement, individual tal- 
ents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. Col- 
lege preparatory, Darrow School, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. 12125. 





RESPONSIVE EDUCATION—IT DOES EXIST at 
BREWSTER ACADEMY. Coed boarding school on 
Lake Winnipesaukee, grades 9-PG. Emphasis on 
development of positive attitudes and learning 
skills in the belief that participation, involvement, 
enthusiasm are basic to learning. Small student- 
active classes, close faculty/student rapport en- 
courage self-motivation, academic success in this 
small, personalized school near the White Moun- 
tains. Call 603-569-1600, write BREWSTER ACAD- 
EMY, Dept. 3, Wolfeboro, N.H. 03894. 





Experienced professional educators will recom- 
mend private schools, camps, and colleges at no 
cost. Inform us as to academic background and 
current requirements. Educational Placement Ser- 
vices, Box 1785-A, Lenox, Mass. (413) 637-0454. 





COLUMBUS INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF SPAIN. 
Two-year Liberal Arts College in Seville. American 
Faculty. Freshman-Sophomore Curriculum. Dormi- 
tory-Boarding. Summer Programs. CIC 43, Avda. 
Victoria, Sevilla, Spain. 





FLORIDA KEYS WATERFRONT BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Accredited Prep curriculum plus marine 
biology, scuba, sailing, waterskiing, fishing, ad- 
vanced arts, tennis. Ages 11 through 18. ABBOTT 
SCHOOL, LIVING AND LEARNING CENTER. P.O. 
Box 285, Key Largo, Florida 33037. Phone 305- 
865-2646 





EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Jobs—relocate anywhere in U.S. 10 good leads to 
jobs in your line of work, in area you desire. 
$5.00. J. Cricket Co., Box 3, Rootstown, Ohio 
44272 





HAWAII EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES—Hawai- 
ian companies employing thousands now hiring. 
All occupations and summer jobs. Send $2.00 for 
latest information and Company Directory to 
WINI'S LIMITED BOX 10306, HONOLULU, HAWAII 
96816. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YU, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
Transportation! Complete information .. . plus 
Directory of 200 American companies employing 
thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. International 
Opportunities, Box 29232-YH, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 46229. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
New 1974 guide contains current information 
about private and governmental organizations 
seeking teachers. General and personal require- 
ments, geographic areas, addresses for appli- 
cation forms. 100-page book includes survey of 
foreign embassies. Guaranteed satisfaction. $2.50. 
Foreign Countries, Box 514-C8, Ames, lowa 
50010. 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas” and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730. 





OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803. 





EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. Re- 
search Associates, Box 1167-P, Kailua, Hawaii 
96734. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 298, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 








HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details 10¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 





25¢ Each stuffing envelopes. No postage, address- 
ing necessary. Instructions $1.50. Econ-BC, 627 
Franklin, Clearwater, Florida 33517. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
Information Free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-0, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 


REAL ESTATE 








EXCEPTIONAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, 
New Mexico, Only $995 per acre. Vacation Para- 
dise. Good long term investment. Easy Terms. 
Free brochure. Ranchos Box 2003 AM, Alameda, 
California 94501 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! “Opportunities in Canadian Land” includes 
complete purchase information! Send $1.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 29193-YV, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46229. 








CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men’s paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 


GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ‘‘Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide” ... plus “Land 
Opportunity Review” listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $1.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YV Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 
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REAL ESTATE 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


MISCELLANY 








MAINE LAND INVESTMENTS. THE MOOSEHEAD- 
KINEO COMPANY, ROCKWOOD, ME. 04478 





S. MAINE—OCEAN—SKI—FURNISHED RANCH- 
HOUSE—3 BEDROOMS—$45,000, 617-731-3129, 
60 Longwood, #302, Boston, Mass. 02146 





MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities, integrated neighbor- 
hoods. Shaker Communities, 3494 Lee Road, Sha- 
ker Heights, Ohio 44120, (216) 751-2155. 





VACATION RENTALS 





TOBAGO, W.I.—COTTAGES, ALL SIZES, LOCA- 
TIONS, RATES. COMPLETELY EQUIPPED. TO- 
BAGO COTTAGE OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
SCARBOROUGH, TOBAGO. 





FRENCH WEST INDIES. ST. MARTIN. NINETEEN 
PLUS ACRES UNDEVELOPED LAND CLOSE TO 
PUBLIC BEACHES. J. GOODWIN, WIND- 
WARDSIDE, SABA, NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 





Beautiful Log Home on 2 acres near Toronto— 
Good Investment—Around $180,000 asked. T. 
Herd, R.R. 3, Woodbridge, Ontario, Canada 





CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
Tracy Rd., Chelmsford, Mass. 01824 





TRAVEL GUIDES 


EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. 4th edition Castle- 
Hotels book lists 500 castles, monasteries, pal- 
aces offering accommodations, 16 countries, 360 
illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 pages. 
$4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 634 
Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554. 


TRAVEL 


BICYCLE TOUR MAUI HAWAII—The only way to 
see this most exotic landscape. MAUI TOURS, Box 
192, Lemont, PA. 16851 


No other tour duplicates our insightful, 16-day 
visit to unspoiled traditional Polynesia. Small 
groups accompanied by anthropologist. Monthly 
departures. Box 9385, Berkeley, Calif. 94709. 





COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 
fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89640. Sergines, France. 


YOU'RE GOING BACK TO BRITAIN. This time, for 
a longer, closer look. You want to wander through 
a bit of scenery, a bit of history. And you never 
know where such deep exploration might lead. 
Through England, of course, and Scotland, and 
maybe Wales. May we suggest that you explore 
Britain by train. A $70 21-Day BritRail Pass will 
give you the freedom to travel about at whim. 
(10% surcharge after August 1.) We have other 
passes too, if you have more or less time. (But 
you must buy them here.) For details, please write 
BritRail Travel International, Dept. 101-235, P.O. 
Box S, Staten Island, New York, 10305 


JOIN WEST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Marti- 
nique, Grenada, Guadaloupe, Saba, under white 
sail. 10 informal days of beachcombing in a trop- 
ical paradise with congenial shipmates. A great 
“get-away”, ‘barefoot’ and casual. No rush, no 
TV. Full crew and captain. From $250. Free ad- 
venture booklet. Write Windjammer Cruises, P.O. 
Box 120, Dept. 183, Miami Beach, Fla. 33139. 
2A 


SUMMER PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOPS on Maine 
coast. 12 one-week Master Classes with world re- 
nown photographers. Three week courses in basic, 
intermediate and advanced photography. School 
has 34-foot sloop. Maine Photographic Workshops, 
Rockport, Maine 04856. 





FILMS 





Super 8MM, 16MM, 8MM Silent and Sound Film 
Classics. Free Catalog. Niles, 1019-AM South 
Michigan, South Bend, Indiana 46618. 


MISCELLANY 





DON’T DIE without a will! Blank will form protects 
your family. Only $2—guaranteed! Order today!! 
Bolton International, Dept. 1AC8, 22 Hazel Street, 
Haverhill, MA 01830 





HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. A most unusual gift. George Levitt, 
2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New York 
11229. 


COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 








35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 INDIVIDUALLY 
SOLD, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 25¢. 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-84 Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia 90025. 





BLOW YOURSELF UP! 24” x 36” poster of any- 
one. Photo returned. $5.00. Pierpoint, Box 678, 
Inglewood, Calif. 90307. 





SLEEP-LEARNING KITS—endless tapes, timers, 
complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, Box 24-AM, 
Olympia, Washington. 


“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339. 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 


Intensive and group therapy—Austin Institute, 
Inc., 1310 West 42nd, Austin, Texas 78756. Staff 
did their therapy at Janov's Primal Institute. 
$2000 for three-week intensive; subsequent 
groups are $10 each. 


ARMAGEDDON “BATTLE” NOT BIBLICAL. BRO- 
CHURE FREE. RESEARCH, BOX 42, SUNCITY, 
CALIFORNIA 92381. 


Costa Rican Puppet pattern. Instructions. $2.00 
Airmail. Titeres, P.O. Box 22, San José, Costa 
Rica. 


EDIT, REVISE, rewrite (as needed) nonfiction: 
books, book chapters, scholarly papers, student 
papers, other. T.A. Hayashi, 6743 Sheridan, Chi- 
cago 60626 


Reliable Insurance Service for your Ontario Branch 
or Plant. Enquiries from U.S. Agents/Brokers wel- 
come. Agents for American Companies including 
Chubb, Crum & Forster, St. Paul. Rose-Horne In- 
surance Agency Limited, Box 612, St. Catharines, 
Ontario. L2R 6W8 


10 SUPERB WILDLIFE ETCHINGS FOR PERSONAL 
LETTER WRITING WITH MATCHING ENVELOPES 
BOXED, MAILED $2.50 CHEQUES EYTON IM- 
PORTS, BOX 935, VICTORIA BC V 8W 2R9 CAN- 
ADA 


CLOCKS: Save $5.00 on adorable Hummel clock. 
Boy and girl with umbrella only $8.95 postpaid. 
The Croker Company, P.O. Box 293, Palos 
Heights, Illinois 60463. 


AUSTRALIA. Authentic information is freely avail- 
able WITHOUT CHARGE from the Australian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. and the Australian Con- 
sulates-General in New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Chicago. 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 





Ever had an inkling there might be gold in those 
hills. Complete instructions and forms for filing 
mining claims on public lands. $2.50 H and M 
Mining, Dept. A, P.O. Box 8249, Portland, Oregon 
97207 





SNORING PROBLEM? Free information explaining 
worlds first and only guaranteed cure. Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412. 





MAKE YOUR WILL. Why delay? Receive 4 Will 
Forms, Attorney's 64-page Book. Included—Assets 
Record, Executor’s Duties, Valuable Papers Folder. 
Complete KIT, $2.00 (Two for $3.50). Add 25¢ 
postage. Hanley’s, Dept. A-250, Box 554, Farm- 
ington, Michigan 48024. 


SINCERELY interested in marriage? Let us help 
you find your mate. Social Introduction Service, 
Box 1547, Eugene, Oregon 97401. 


LONELY??? Find your lifemate. Nationwide date- 
matching. Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York 
City 10019. 


PERSONALIZED SOCIAL STATIONERY—Selection 
Sampler 50¢ (Refunded First Order) Abbey's, Box 
497A, Pinedale, Calif. 93650. 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the mature, cultured 
marriage-oriented acquainted. Box AE, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 19081. 





LEARN PROFESSIONAL ASTROLOGY AT HOME. 
Write World Astrological Services, Inc., Box 471, 
Murray, Ky. 42071. 


HAND CARVED SPANISH COLONIAL FURNITURE 
& DECORATIVE ITEMS for the home. All hand 
crafted in MEXICO. Includes pottery, copperware, 
trays, etc. For 45 page illustrated catalog send 
$1.00 to GUADALAJARA HOUSE, 2001 Garfield, 
Laredo, Texas, 78040. 


NEED COUNSELING BUT NOT PSYCHIATRY? Free 
booklet explains how CONFIDE speeds help via 
cassette, letter, telephone. No taboos, no plati- 
tudes. Exceptionally effective. CONFIDE—Personal 
Counseling Services Inc., Box 56-AMB, Tappan, 
NY 10983. Dial 914-359-8860 anytime. 


ZANY ZIENCE. Sixty FUNNY, Scientific Poems, 
$4.95. Sample, 25¢. Al Willis, 4244 Ottawa, Nor- 
ridge, Illinois 60634 


STEAM WRINKLES AWAY with the Stanley 
Steamer hand fabric steamer. Special roller and 
lint attachments included. Save on valet and 
cleaning bills. Wrinkles disappear on clothes, drap- 
eries, upholstery. Safe on fabrics and synthetics. 
UL approved. Guaranteed. Order today. Send 
$9.98 . . . Midville Enterprises, Box 10 Depart- 
ment 1B8, Flushing, New York 11379 


LATE LISTINGS 


BOOKS 


“SISTERS OF THE MONEYMAN” poems by Mildred 
Wiackley. $10.00. P.O.B. 1553, N.Y.C. 10022. 


Without aluminum, 
you wouldn't have gotten 
off the ground. 


In a single lifetime, man has jour- 
neyed from Kittyhawk to the face of 
the moon. Along the way, it was 
aluminum that helped make the 
journey possible. 


Every airplane buff knows that the 
Wright Brothers flew 120 feet at 
Kittyhawk. They conquered theair with 
a contraption that used a customized 
motorcycle engine, wooden struts 
and a cast aluminum engine block. 
Even in the very early days of avia- 
tion, designers knew about the high 
strength-to-weight ratio of aluminum. 


Subsequent planes, like Lindbergh’s 
Spirit of St. Louis, were designed 

with moresophisticated weight-saving 
principles in order to make maximum 
use of fuel. Lindy landed in Paris with 
over eight hours of fuel to spare 


The reasons for using aluminum 
are found in aluminum itself. 


—an excess that was partly a result of 
aluminum’s weight-saving properties. 


And in commercial aviation—where 
every pound of weight saved ina 
jetliner equals a substantial savings 
in fuel and money—aluminum is 
contributing to economy of perform- 
ance and increased payloads. 


The properties of aluminum 
proved just as vital to the 
aerospace people who 
needed a strong, 
weight-saving 
metal that 
















BALCOA 





could endure the stresses of leaving 
the atmosphere. Which is why 
aluminum was used as the principal 
structure of the awesome Saturn 
booster and the Lunar Module and will 
be used on the Space Shuttle. 


The next time you're flying, remem- 
ber that aluminum in the aircraft’s 
structure, skin and power plants is 
saving thousands of pounds of weight 
and energy. In fact, you probably 
wouldn’t have gotten off the ground 
without it. 


For more information on the energy- 
related performance of aluminum, 
please write for our free brochures 
on energy, aluminum and the auto- 
mobile. Aluminum Company of 
America, 347-H Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219. 


At Ste. Pierre Smirnoff Fls., 
we've been making vodka for 150 
years. Tava is the only liqueur 
which bears our name. 
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TAVA BY STE. PIERRE SMIRNC 


TAVA LIQUEUR BY SMIRNOFF® 60 PROOF ©1973 STE. PI ERRE SMIRNOFF FLS 





WHEN A WOMAN TURNS 30 (ALL RIGHT, 31) 
THE WAGES OF INFLATION 
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rgeon General Has Determined 
ing Is Dangerous to Your Health. PAAT aMt ram PAL E ag 
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HOW MUCH ENERGY CAN `| Mees ee pa 
BUSINESS REALLY SAVE? Business and industry account for nearly 70 percent of all the energy 
used in our country. 

With over 12 million businesses operating today, it’s no wonder they use all that fuel. If they can be 
more efficient in their use of energy for commercial, industrial and transportation activities, we could save a 
huge amount of oil. 

For example: 

A 15 percent efficiency increase would save the equivalent of about four million barrels of oil a day. 
That’s more oil than we are importing from the Middle East right now—even with the embargo lifted! 

Conoco believes that business and industry should shoot for efficiency savings of at least 15 percent in 
their use of energy. Along with continued conservation of energy by the public, this is the best way we know to 
help avoid another energy crunch in the next couple of years. And, by holding down energy costs business will 
be taking an important step in the fight against inflation. 

But would conservation also mean a cut in production which might lead to further unemployment? 

Conoco thinks not. We know of several large companies that have managed energy savings of over 15 
percent per unit of production while they have increased both output and employment. And at Conoco our 
goal is to improve energy efficiency by at least 15 percent, even as our business and payroll are growing. 

Can any business do it? 

Yes. Large and small. It’s not always easy, but there are no deep secrets to it. Conservation can be as 
nai as turning out lights or as complicated as developing totally new manufacturing processes. But it can be 

one. 

If you’re a businessman who wants to know how to start a conservation program, write us and we'll 
send you three government booklets on energy management: the “Energy Conservation Handbook”; “How to 
Start an Energy Management Program”; “Economic Sense for Retailers”. 


Write Conoco, Dept. A45, GPO Box 29, New York, New York 10001. 


Continental Oil Company 
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= You need us. 


We need you. 








Let’s talk basics. You need a roof over your our livelihood. gf Without the things you 
head. Food, make, we’d have 
clothes, appli- nothing to 

ances, furniture, transport. 

your car. Ma- What’s more, 
chinery, comput- j you govern the 
ers, desks, chairs, - cities and towns 
typewriters, | {oe MN we live in. You 
paper, pencils at your “2 provide the daily 


ze 


sag services that make 
"4 life liveable. You run 
the schools that 
educate our children. 
Your taxes and ours 

From raw materials help make our com- 
through manufacturing EN i ; munities and nation 
to on-the-spot de- run. To say noth- 
livery, all these ing of building 
necessities and and maintaining 
dozens of others | the roads that we 
move by trucks over r= all use. 


office and plant. Books, 
furnishings, lab equip- 
ment, sports parapher- 
nalia for your children 
at school. 









most of the route. > The word 
It’s easy tosee Ẹ —— interdependence 
why. There are very $ sums it all up. 


few places trucks can’t go. The trucking industry works in 
Wherever roads go, trucks go. your interest and you depend 
No other transporter of goods on our services. You work in 
serves America so thoroughly. our interest and we depend on 
Now, while all of us in the you. It’s a beneficial circle of 





trucking industry are part of your , interdependence. 
economy, you’re part of ours. It’s an arrangement 

In a thousand diverse ways, you help which suits us fine, because there’s no- 
produce what our trucks carry. You produce thing more satisfying than filling a need. 


American Trucki 


Associations, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
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BANGLADESH 


Bangladesh, born of one calamity 
after another—an appalling cyclone 
and tidal wave, famine, massacre, 
war—may be heading for yet an- 
other, worse still. No country so far, 
however poor, has reached the point 
where millions of its citizens ac- 
tually die because they have noth- 
ing to eat. If there is a place on the 
planet facing that ultimate night- 
mare, this is it. 

The point about Bangladesh is 
not merely that it is poor. As the 
most overcrowded and underfed na- 
tion on earth, it has given the word 
“poverty” new dimensions. One 
might even say that it is too far 
gone to be listed among the strug- 
gling Third World nations; it heads 
an emerging Fourth World of 
young and destitute states kept alive 
only by heavy transfusions of for- 
eign aid. These are the countries 
that have raced toward statehood in 
a burst of nationalist euphoria, only 
to find that they have neither the 
means to support themselves nor 
the allure to be supported in the 
style to which they might like to be 
accustomed. They are not the lucky 
ones that happen to be sitting on an 
underground sea of oil or a strate- 
gically interesting spot on the map. 
Though they would sink like stones 
without international handouts, they 
have nothing but the feeblest hu- 
manitarian claims on their bene- 
factors. Nobody needs them, or 
wants them. What is to be done 
with them? 

It is doubtful whether the 70 mil- 
lion Bengalis of East Pakistan gave 
the matter much thought when they 
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broke away to form a state of their 
own in December, 1971. By then 
they could think of nothing but es- 
caping from a trap set a quarter of 
a century earlier with the separation 
of India’s Hindus and Moslems by 
Partition. Under the Moslem state 
of Pakistan, the soft, poetic Bengalis 
of the East were left to the mercies 
of hard-nosed Punjabi warriors a 
thousand miles to the west across 
the Indian subcontinent. The fester- 
ing grievances of that partnership 
had been unbearably inflamed by 
West Pakistan’s neglect in 1970, 
when half a million East Pakistanis 
lost their lives during the most dev- 
astating cyclone and tidal wave in 
recorded history. 


Shambles 


The atrocities that followed, as 
West Pakistan fought to hold the 
rebellious East, were enough to 
bring a shocked and sympathetic 
world to the Bengalis’ side. Charges 
of genocide may have been wildly 
exaggerated. Though Bangladesh’s 
Prime Minister Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman claims that the Pakistanis 
murdered 3 million of his country- 
men, the figure probably came to 
substantially less than a tenth of 
that. But after nine months of terror 
and three weeks of war, the Paki- 
stani army certainly left his country 
in a shambles. 

Ten million refugees had fled to 
neighboring India during those nine 
months of wholesale killing, burn- 
ing, looting, and rape, and returned 
to find what little they owned in 
ruins. Six million homes were de- 
stroyed, and nearly one and a half 
million farming families lost their 
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livestock and tools. Three quarters 
of all the country’s vehicles were 
damaged, wrecked, stolen; railroads 
were paralyzed, and three hundred 
bridges were down. Unplanted fields 
and a severe drought had between 
them caused a food shortage of at 
least two and a half million tons. 
Such industry as the country could 
boast, mainly the four hundred jute 
mills earning nine tenths of its for- 
eign currency, had ground to a halt. 
Among other things, Bangladesh re- 
quired seven hundred thousand tons 
of bricks and a hundred thousand 
tons of steel rods for immediate re- 
pairs alone. The estimates were that 
it would need about $1.5 billion of 
foreign aid to get back on its feet. 

It has had $2 billion worth by 
now. But far from getting back on 
its feet, it is staggering under in- 
creasingly crushing burdens. While 
most emergency repairs have been 
taken care of, industry is still lag- 
ging so badly that recovery even to 
modest pre-war levels is not ex- 
pected much before 1980, if then. 
Export earnings are so low that no- 
body knows where the money is to 
come from for things that simply 
have to be imported, such as fuel, 
fertilizer, cotton cloth, and food 
grains, all costing three or four 
times more than they did a year or 
two ago. Meanwhile, in a country 
whose people live mainly and often 
solely on rice, the price of home- 
grown rice has shot up 300 percent 
since independence. In spite of a 
bumper crop this year (the first in 
many years without some natural or 
man-made disaster), the price keeps 
going up anyway, and supplies are 
still short by well over a million 
tons. Some of the causes might be 
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BANGLADESH 


brought under control, in theory at 
any rate: hoarding, smuggling, and 
corruption, for instance. But almost 
all can be traced to an underlying 
cause very nearly out of control, 
making it likely that Bangladeshis 
will continue to pay more and more 
for their rice with every passing 
year, and have less and less of it to 
go around. 

Nature is by no means as hard on 
this land as it may seem. The cy- 
clones homing in from the Bay of 
Bengal can be terrifying—the one in 
1970 devastated an area of two 
thousand square miles and took half 
a million lives—and the colossal 
floods reaching this coast every year 
from the mighty Ganges and 
Brahmaputra rivers are probably 
the most awesome in the world. But 
the same floods, bearing their price- 
less silt, have made the soil of 
Bangladesh incredibly fertile. It 
surely ought to be able to feed the 
Bangladeshis, especially since they 
are too accustomed to poverty to 
ask for much. “We don’t suffer from 
rising expectations,” is how Enaye- 
tullah Khan, editor of the lively 
weekly Holiday, put it. The trouble 
is that their expectations are falling. 





Preview 


Ten years before the breakaway 
from Pakistan, there were 55 million 
people in what is now Bangladesh. 
When the break came, they had 
grown to 70 million. In the little 
more than two years since then, 
they have swollen to 75 million, the 
world’s eighth-largest population liv- 
ing on three hundredths of one per- 
cent of the world’s land. While their 
numbers have grown by 38 percent 
in this period, rice production has 
gone up barely 10 percent—this in a 
crop year breaking all records. Most 
Bangladeshis are eating less than 
they did before independence (down 
from an average 15.4 ounces daily 
to 12.9). Nearly half of them no 
longer eat the minimum supposedly 
needed to stay alive. The over- 
whelming majority are so close to 
the starvation line that their single, 
gnawing, imperative concern is to 
find food for the family from day to 
day. And eight more babies are 
born there every minute. 
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At this rate, there will be 150 mil- 
lion Bangladeshis just twenty-three 
years from now, and over 200 mil- 
lion by the year 2003, creating what 
one population expert calls “an un- 
precedented situation for mankind.” 
Bangladesh has a territory the size 
of Iowa, half of it under water dur- 
ing the floods and monsoon rains; 
and with personal incomes aver- 
aging $50 a year, it is so wretchedly 
poor that aid experts have had to 
invent a new category for it—a 
“Relatively Less Developed Coun- 
try,” they call it. Plainly it doesn’t 
have the living space for so many 
people, still less much chance of 
feeding them. “Even doubling the 
population on Bangladesh’s limited 
land space is a disturbing prospect,” 
says its Planning Commission. “A 
trebling is frightful to visualize.” 

Just how frightful that could be 
may be judged from the preview of- 
fered by Bangladesh as it is already. 

From the air it seems a paradise 
of abundance, with its thickly 
wooded Hill Tracts in the southeast 
and the luxuriant jungles of the leg- 
endary Bengal tiger in the southwest 
Sunderbahn, laced with silvery 
streams and man-made waterways, 
crisscrossed with brilliant green 
paddy fields blanketing the vast del- 
taic plains, dotted with the snug 
thatched roofs of village baris clus- 
tered in the shade of tall coconut 
palm trees. From the ground, the 
paddy fields turn out to be in- 
credibly tiny, and the baris—housing 
perhaps fifty or sixty members of 
related families—shockingly bare of 
creature comforts and the smallest 
scraps of food. Nevertheless, unless 
you actually visit some baris, as I 
did around Comilla, you might 
wander for days through this smil- 
ing countryside without suspecting 
the privation masked by its bright 
foliage. 

In the cities, though, the human 
landscape is one of unrelieved and 
unforgettable misery. Even in the 
Orient there are few national capi- 
tals to match Dacca for squalor. 
Apart from a single modern hotel, 
the Prime Minister’s palace, and 
one or two outlying suburbs re- 
served for government big shots and 
the diplomatic corps, Dacca is a 
steamy slum of cracked and grimy 
office buildings and hovels passing 
for shops with little if anything to 
sell. Clotted sewage and garbage 


crawling with vermin lie in the gut- 
ters unnoticed. Lepers, grotesque 
cripples, and indescribably ragged 
children swarm to any car stopping 
at a curb or traffic light to beg for 
pennies. The great majority of the 
capital’s 2 million inhabitants are 
housed in ramshackle tenements or 
thatched lean-tos called bustees, 
without running water or sanitation; 
about one in every ten persons is 
not housed at all. 

Day in, day out, families carrying 
all their worldly goods in small 
bundles on their heads wander the 
streets in search of a place to settle 
for the night. From Tongi in the 
north to the Buriganga River em- 
bankment in the south, from Ba- 
sabo in the east to Mohammadpur 
in the west, beside the railway 
tracks in the Badamtolly Ghat area, 
and along the bylanes of downtown 
Motijheel, some two hundred thou- 
sand people sleep in long lines or 
circles, on footpaths, at bus stops, 
on staircases and verandas, on rail- 
road platforms, under trees. 

Described by one Daccan as 
“vagabonds, unclaimed children, 
mini-hawkers, street-magicians, lu- 
natics, dope addicts, and hippies,” 
they live by begging, pedaling bi- 
cycle rickshaws, hawking peanuts, 
dhal, curry, and ruti (a small un- 
leavened bread baked without oil), 
shining shoes, taking the place of 
horses to pull heavy carts, stealing, 
prostitution, and part-time domestic 
work such as washing dishes or 
grinding spices. The men I met 
among them may earn fifty cents a 
day if they’re lucky, the women 
three or four dollars a month. 

They are always hungry. Most of 
those I met seldom ate more than a 
handful of rice a day with perhaps 
a single onion or chili, cooked over 
fires made with old tires and rub- 
bish. Rummaging through dustbins 
for food and fighting over scraps is 
commonplace; and no scrap is 
turned down, however unappetizing. 
In the Chowdatooly colony of 
sweepers, former Untouchables from 
India who have been gatherers of 
night soil in Dacca for generations, 
I saw several children standing 
knee-deep in an open sewer, hack- 
ing away at the bloody and mag- 
goty carcass of an old bullock. After 
a lifetime of drawing the sweepers’ 
carts, the bullock had been lying 
around dead for days, while the 


government inspector waited for his 
customary bribe to have it hauled 
away. 

I had thought that Chowdatooly 
was where human beings had hit 
bottom. But I had not reckoned on 
the Kazi Quader’s building in Hat- 
khola Road. Planned as a high-rise 
hotel in old Dacca and abandoned 
during the war with construction 
work half finished, the building has 
been occupied ever since by close to 
a thousand squatters. The ground 
floor, when I came in, was coated in 
slime. Every inch was occupied by 
men, women, and children sitting or 
lying listlessly on filthy rags or 
straw. The air stank of excrement, 
urine, rotting garbage, and pus. 
Within two minutes of entering the 
premises, I counted fifteen cases of 
raging smallpox. Cholera was en- 
demic. Almost everybody I ques- 
tioned suffered from skin or in- 
testinal disease, anemia, life-threat- 
ening malnutrition. “You’re asking 
about our health? We’re all dying, 
just waiting to die,” one said. Four 
out of five babies born here die, in 
fact, before they are a year old. 

People like these are drifting into 
the cities in the thousands: the ur- 
ban population of Bangladesh is ris- 
ing by 10 percent a year. It was not 
long ago that many or most were 
still working in the countryside, on 
somebody else’s farm or their own. 
To this day, some have clung to 
their last fragmented holding of a 
few kathas, a katha being a six- 
teenth of a third of an acre. Like 
millions of others, they have been 
driven toward the cities because the 
land cannot support them anymore. 
Some have been wiped out by cy- 
clones, tidal waves, floods, erosion. 
But far more have been squeezed 
out by relentlessly rising population 
pressures, causing the size of hold- 
ings to keep shrinking as there are 
more mouths to feed. By now, left- 
wing terrorists have taken to con- 
demning and executing owners of a 
mere three acres as “big” landlords. 
The average farm size is down to 
1.7 acres, and half the holdings are 
less than a single acre. 

Since no holding that small can 
support a pair of bullocks, they are 
worked by hand with primitive 
plows and hoes. It is hard to see 
how, on a farm like that, the most 
undemanding of Bengali families 
with seven or eight children can 


keep body and soul together; and 
one in every three Bengalis has no 
land left at all, or any other way to 
earn a steady living. 

Beset by such anguishing prob- 
lems, the nation’s young and inex- 
perienced government has, if any- 
thing, compounded them. 


Friend of Bengal 


Few other men in history have 
come to power with the kind of 
popular mandate Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman had. The half-million cry- 
ing, laughing, shouting, deliriously 
excited Bengalis who met him at 
the airport after his release from a 
Pakistani prison at the war’s end 
would have done anything for their 
folk hero and followed him any- 
where. Even now, many are reluc- 
tant to renounce their faith in the 
Bangabandhu, the Friend of Bengal, 
who led them so gloriously to na- 
tionhood. But the faith is visibly 
wearing thin. 

It is hard to meet Sheikh Mujib 
without succumbing at least a little 
to his charm. In his mid-fifties, he is 
the quintessence of the romantic 
Bengali image: passionate, impul- 
sive, courtly, generous, talkative, 
gay. Unfortunately, he is also re- 
markably irresolute for a man 
whose whole life has been spent, in 
and out of prison, defending the 
elementary rights of his people. 
“His decisions, when he makes them 
at all, are likely to depend on who- 
ever gets to him last,” a close asso- 
ciate remarks. “He is also con- 
genitally unable to say no. And 
since he seems unwilling or unable 
either to delegate authority or use it 
properly himself, he is a really ter- 
rible administrator.” 

Furthermore, he can hardly be 
described as much of a political 
thinker. For all his heroic defense of 
the Bengalis under Pakistani rule, 
he never formulated a coherent plan 
for independence until events posi- 
tively thrust the independence upon 
him. Nor has he infused the Awami 
League, which came to power on 
his coattails, with a burning interest 
in ideology of any sort. Its mem- 
bers, mostly ward heelers of classic 
stamp, seem to care very little about 
moving to the right, left, or center, 
or anywhere else save where the 
pork barrel happens to be. 

Such as it is, the ideology guiding 
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them is what Sheikh Mujib calls 
Mujibism, a confused experiment in 
secular democratic national social- 
ism which can reasonably be written 
off as a flop, especially the socialist 
part. This consists of a blanket na- 
tionalization order issued barely 
three months after independence, 
covering 85 percent of the nonagri- 
cultural economy: all domestically 
owned banks and insurance com- 
panies, most shipping, and all tex- 
tile, sugar, and jute mills. Every one 
of these enterprises is now losing 
money. The banks are so heavily in 
the red that they are refusing to 
throw good money after bad in fur- 
ther loans to the public sector in- 
dustries. The jute mills, Bangla- 
desh’s export lifeline, have slipped 
from an average pre-war profit of 
$39 a ton to an average loss of $212 
a ton. The Adamjee jute mills, the 
largest in the world, are losing $30 
million a year. 

Wartime disruption can no longer 
be blamed for this, foreign aid hav- 
ing more than made up for it. One 





reason is a perennial and pernicious 
power shortage, largely the result of 
administrative inefficiency, with fac- 
tories hit by power failures ten and 
twelve times a day. Another reason 
has been a succession of easy victo- 
ries for the National Labor League, 
not only doubling wages in just two 
years but padding payrolls so 
thickly with unnecessary and 
“ghost” workers that the Labor 
League’s leader has become one of 
the richest men in Dacca. But the 
biggest cause is mismanagement. 

No sooner did Sheikh Mujib na- 
tionalize industry than he fired the 
top personnel and put in his own 
political appointees from the ruling 
Awami League. None were quali- 
fied for their new jobs, and many 
seemed highly unqualified. The one 
he put in charge of the whole jute 
industry, for example, had been 
fired in 1970 by the Pakistanis for 
corruption. (So had the man who is 
currently Mujib’s closest govern- 
mental adviser.) 

By now the nation’s entire politi- 
cal and administrative structure is 
shot through with such appointees. 
Not many show much concern 
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about the work at hand. Such is 
their reluctance to risk the Sheikh’s 
displeasure that the most trivial 
matters—issuing a nonpolitical visa, 
say—end up on his desk. But they 
have been quick to learn how to 
take care of themselves. Corruption 
may be unavoidable in any country, 
but it has hit Bangladesh faster and 
harder than most. In a “spoils sys- 
tem gone mad,” as the London 
Economist calls it, the public official 
is rare here who doesn’t have his 
hand in the till. “You have only to 
offer some functionary a bottle of 
whiskey and $10,000, and all he'll 
ask is “Where do I sign?” a promi- 
nent editor observed to me bitterly. 
“They're bleeding us white.” Not 
long ago, to cite any of a hundred 
cases, a ship carrying 18,000 tons of 
desperately needed cement reached 
Chittagong Harbor with only 1100 
tons; the rest had melted away 
when the ship “sprang a leak,” the 
captain said. Shortly afterward, an- 
other ship sent by the European 
Common Market unloaded 14,000 
tons of wheat in Chittagong, where- 
upon 10,000 tons of it promptly 
vanished. 


Hanky-panky 


With happy-go-lucky methods 
such as these, a new class of mil- 
lionaires has emerged overnight, 
getting richer by the minute at their 
countrymen’s expense. Whether em- 
ployed directly by the regime or 
heavily dependent on it for protec- 
tion, they have a strong vested in- 
terest in it. As things are going, they 
may soon be the only Bangladeshis 
who do. 

Barely a year ago, in Bangla- 
desh’s first national elections, Sheikh 
Mujib’s Awami League won 90 per- 
cent of the popular vote and 307 
out of 315 parliamentary seats. 
While there may have been a little 
hanky-panky with the ballot boxes 
at the time, it was nothing like the 
kind that would be necessary now 
to get the same results. “For a long 
while, we refused to believe that 
Sheikh Mujib was aware of what 
was going on around him, still less 
that he had any personal part in it,” 
a distinguished Bengali intellectual 
told me. “But he’d have to be deaf, 
dumb, and blind to be all that in- 
nocent all this time. If he is, he 
shouldn’t be running the country. If 
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he isn't... 
both ways.” 
Though almost anybody you 
come across in Dacca says some- 
thing of the sort, this is far from 
meaning that all Bangladesh is up 
in arms against the Bangabandhu— 
yet. The opposition, what there is of 
it, is disorganized and fragmented. 
There are six distinct Communist 
parties, a socialist party, and four 
“mass” parties opposing the Awami 
League, each with its own peasant, 
labor, youth, and student wings; 
and the best-known opposition 
leader, a fanatical Moslem Maoist 
known as the Maulana Bashani, is 
over ninety. Nevertheless, popular 
disenchantment is unmistakably 
spreading; the unity and self-im- 
posed discipline of a nation fighting 
for its freedom have given way to 
disorder and ugly violence; and the 
Sheikh’s response, increasingly brutal, 
reflects his mounting concern. 
Nobody knows how many mur- 
ders are committed daily in Bangla- 
desh; most of them are no longer 
reported in the press. By last official 
count about a year ago, they were 


well, he can’t have it 


- running to four or five a day. By 
now, reliable sources think, the 


daily figure is closer to forty or fifty. 
Many are the work of dacoits, 
armed thugs roaming the country- 


side and city streets to kill for 


simple plunder. But at least 3000 
politicians either representing or op- 


= posing the Awami League have 


been assassinated since indepen- 
dence, and the same sources believe 
that the 1974 score will be at least 
as many again. 


“Who’s our leader?” 


It is hard to draw a clear line be- 
tween the two kinds of murder. 
Plenty of dacoits have political sen- 
timents of a sort, often singling out 
a hated village moneylender or rich 
landlord and literally tearing him 
limb from limb; and quite a few 
politicians here seem to have 
dacoity instincts. Whatever their 
motives, the killers have no trouble 
about laying hands on a gun. De- 
spite the Sheikh’s urgent appeals 
when the war was over, at least a 
hundred thousand Bengalis who had 
picked up weapons during the 
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emergency never did turn them in. 
This is particularly true among the 
young freedom fighters in the Mukti 
Bahini. Demobilized without glory, 
and passed over with singular lack 
of foresight when the plummy post- 
war jobs were handed out to the 
Sheikh’s Awami Leaguers, they are 
broke and bitter. “Would you fight 
again if Sheikh Mujib asks you to?” 
I asked a group of disabled veterans 
camping together in a tumbledown 
Dacca shack. They roared with 
laughter. “And who’s our bloody 
leader, boys?” one called out rau- 
cously. The laugh was more menac- 
ing this time. 

There is little doubt that a num- 
ber of these youths have fallen in 
with the dacoits. As a high police 
officer confirms, however, there isn’t 
much doubt either that many are 
falling in with those whose interest 
in arms is political. On the pretext 
of “crushing miscreants’”—common 
criminals, that is—the regime is go- 
ing after such opponents, active or 
potential, real or imagined, with 
sledgehammer tactics. The regular 
police are too poorly trained and 
equipped for this work. Instead, 
Sheikh Mujib relies heavily on two 
paramilitary formations: his nephew 
Sheikh Fazlul Haque Moni’s Youth 
League, whose one hundred thou- 
sand armed toughs are engaged in a 
national “purification drive’; and 
his personal security force, the 
Rokhi Bahini. Deliberately trained 
to be ruthless, it is the Rokhi Bahini 
that terrorizes the populace. They 
break into factories, holding workers 
at gunpoint when a slowdown oc- 
curs and putting labor leaders under 
surveillance; they impose sudden 
curfews in villages to make house- 
to-house searches for hidden weap- 
ons (and, incidentally, collect over- 
due gas and light bills and taxes); 
they arrest people without warrants, 
questioning them under a torture so 
relentless that several are known to 
have died. 

By now, the regime no longer 
bothers to keep up the fiction that 
this is a virtuous law-and-order 
campaign. Its purpose was stated 
bluntly by the Awami League’s 
General Secretary not long ago: 
“The government will annihilate 
elements threatening to overthrow it 
by armed struggle,” he said, shortly 
after the Rokhi Bahini had fired on 
a crowd of demonstrators, killing 


three and wounding seven. “Un- 
wanted people engaged in destruc- 
tive activities will be exterminated.” 
This may hardly be what the 
Bangabandhu’s devoted followers 
had expected from a folk hero fond 
of telling reporters, “My strength is 
that I love my people, my weakness 
that I love them too much.” But it 
is the classic reaction of a politician 
coming to power after a lifetime in 
the opposition, only to be faced 
with all the lacerating problems he 
used to blame on the other fellow. 
The problems are not necessarily 
beyond solution. As Prime Minister 
Mujib points out himself, “Bangla- 
desh is a wonderful land. I have 
jute, rice, tea, fish, forests, tobacco, 
cotton. I have fruit, mangoes, 
lychees, oranges, pineapples, ba- 
nanas, betel nuts . . .” At present, 
though, this wonderful land is culti- 
vated in such primitive fashion that 
rice yields here are among the low- 
est in the world. While food produc- 
tion could be boosted enormously, it 
would take generous supplies of fer- 
tilizer and fuel for irrigation pumps, 
a competent agricultural extension 
service, modernized social services, 
farmers’ cooperatives, a purposeful 
government, and a lot of money. 


Five-Year Plan 


Even supposing the government 
could take care of everything else 
provided it gets money enough—a 
very large supposition—the money is 
a formidable problem. Experts esti- 
mate that Bangladesh would need 
$16 billion of foreign aid to become 
self-supporting by the turn of the 
century, and this only if it can get 
the birthrate down from over 3 per- 
cent yearly to around 2 percent. If 
the birthrate does not come down, it 
will “need more aid than is plau- 
sible,” according to a World Bank 
report. How much more that could 
run to may be judged from the fact 
that Bangladesh will have to spend 
an extra $87 million in hard cur- 
rency this year just to import food 
for the extra 2 million people born 
here in 1974. Presumably, next 
year’s batch of babies will double 
this extra bill to a stunning $174 
million—nearly half the country’s 
present export earnings—with the 
figure rising inexorably thereafter. 

Obviously Bangladesh is going to 
have to do something about its 





birthrate, and fast, before the hor- 
rors of widespread death by starva- 
tion are upon it. The authors of its 


first Five-Year Plan, published last | 


autumn, fully realized how urgent 


this is “for the sheer ecological via- | 


bility of the nation.” In proposing a 
$90 million five-year family-plan- 
ning campaign, they warned that 
even this might not be enough. “We 
must consider the imposition of pro- 
gressively increasing punitive mea- 
sures” especially after the birth of a 
family’s second child, they wrote. 
Among the measures they men- 
tioned explicitly were restricted 
ration cards and access to state- 
controlled fair-price food shops, 
legalized and free abortion, a steep 
rise in the legal marriage age 
(women usually marry here at thir- 
teen), the emancipation of women 
generally, and even compulsory ster- 
ilization. Yet it is with less than un- 
bounded optimism that inter- 
national agencies and local 
authorities alike are approaching 
the nation’s new family-planning 
program. It is not easy to sell the 
notion of birth control to people 
who have no old-age insurance, no 
money to save against a rainy day, 
no tractors to work their land, al- 
most no joys in life except sex and 
their children, and, in some remote 
rural areas, not even a very clear 
idea of where babies come from. A 
good many also seem to think that 
they ought to have religious scruples 
in such matters, though neither their 
majority Moslem nor minority 
Hindu religion says so. 

All in all, family planning is no 
vote-getter in this country or any 
like it. The late President Moham- 
mad Ayub Khan of Pakistan, who 
pushed hard for it anyway, fell from 
power in good part because he did. 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi of In- 
dia, too shrewd a politician to make 
such a mistake, has never com- 
mitted herself personally to a cam- 
paign on which her own govern- 
ment is spending upwards of $100 
million a year. Sheikh Mujib, no 
slouch himself as a politician, has 
yet to utter a word on the subject. 
Since nothing of consequence gets 
done in Bangladesh without the 
Bangabandhu (or with him, some 
say), family planning here can 
scarcely be said to have gotten off 
to a flying start. 

Meanwhile, the chances of speed- 
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ing up economically to keep abreast 
of the growing population get 
bleaker by the day. Two thirds of 
Bangladesh’s first Five-Year Plan 
was supposed to be financed by for- 
eign aid, including $700 million for 
1974 alone. But it will be lucky to 
get half that much. By the time the 
plan was published, foreign-aid 
sources were already drying up fast, 
largely because of the worldwide 
energy crisis. By now, the same 
crisis has backed this luckless nation 
into such a corner that the whole 
plan has gone right out the window. 

At prevailing international prices, 
Bangladesh will have to pay $125 
million in 1974 for oil supplies that 
had cost $25 million in 1973, while 
another $250 million, at rock-bot- 
tom reckoning, will have to go for 
imported food grains. These two 
items alone will exhaust its export 
earnings. Not a penny will be left 
over for imported fertilizer, without 
which the nation will go still hun- 
grier next year, not to speak of 
spare parts, irrigation pumps, and 
other indispensable machinery, and 
enough cotton cloth for the world’s 
least exigent people to buy perhaps 
a single cheap cotton lungi or sari. 





Little thanks 


This staggering new blow has 
come at just about the time when 
the aid-giving states were preparing 
to phase out disaster relief and shift 
to development assistance. Inasmuch 
as the one appeals far more to our 
heartstrings—and therefore to our 
purse strings—than the other, the 
transition was going to mean deep 
cuts in aid allocations. The United 
States, for instance, is expected to 
contribute only about $25 million 
this year for development, whereas 
it has contributed $443 million in 
the two previous years for food re- 
lief. But in a country whose past 
and future appear to consist of one 
long disaster, it is no simple matter 
for aid-givers to get out from under. 

So far the burden has been car- 
ried mostly by India, the United 
States, and the Soviet Union. None 
of the three has found the going 
easy, India least of all. Not exactly 
flush itself, the Indian government 
very nearly went bankrupt by tak- 
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ing in 10 million Bengali refugees 
during the nine months’ terror and 
sending its own army to throw the 
Pakistanis out of East Bengal in the 
end. The net cost of these efforts, 
allowing for foreign contributions, 
doubled India’s deficit in 1971 from 
an anticipated $300 million to $600 
million, and it has chipped in an- 
other quarter of a billion dollars 
since then. Predictably (all donor 
states learn it the hard way) the In- 
dians are getting little thanks for 
their pains. Whatever troubles the 
Bangladeshis can no longer blame 
on Pakistan now tend to be laid at 
India’s door: a multimillion-dollar 
contraband trade in rice and jute, 
smuggled over unguardable borders 
to Calcutta; a thriving black market 
in Indian rupees, considered a hard 
currency compared to the Bangla- 
desh taka; “organized looting” by 
the Indian army of electric motors, 
spare parts, jute machines, trucks, 
typewriters, telephones. Meanwhile, 
the country’s overwhelmingly Mos- 
lem population is tending to take its 
frustrations out on the 10 million 
Hindus who were stranded here 
when the partition lines were drawn 
a quarter of a century ago. The 
Hindus are regarded as being “more 
Indian” than the Moslem Bengalis 
(who were Indians too, before Parti- 
tion); the Hindus are therefore liv- 
ing on increasingly uncomfortable 
terms with their neighbors. 

The United States, having taken 
Pakistan’s side openly during the 
war, seemed unlikely to fare much 
better than India has in relations 
with Bangladesh. Despite the 
550,000 tons of American food sent 
as a gift, students passing the USIS 
library in Dacca usually stop to 
heave a brick at the windows—sixty- 
nine panes were broken on one un- 
usually busy day. The New York 
Times reported in 1972 that “the 
U.S. has given more food aid and 
received less public credit for it 
than any other nation.” Yet, by 
thoughtfully keeping their heads 
down and aid levels up, American 
diplomats here have become sur- 
prisingly popular. How long that 
will last if their heads come up 
while the aid goes down is another 
question. 

The Russians are not doing as 
well. With a couple of thousand ad- 
visers and a $200 million program, 
their aid mission here is one of the 
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BANGLADESH 


biggest they have in the developing 
world. But if several Soviet projects 
may be considerably more useful in 
the long run than our own food 
shipments, long since eaten, they 
are causing more controversy. 
Among the Soviet projects are a 
large thermal power station, two ra- 
dio stations, an electrical equipment 
plant, ten modern deep-sea fishing 
trawlers with a training program for 
local crews, and a dredging fleet to 
clear the Chittagong port of ships 
sunk during the war. This last is an 
especially “noisy” one, I was told by 
the head of their aid mission, Ana- 
toli Zverev, with something close to 
a wink, referring to scurrilous ru- 
mors here that the Russians are 
dawdling on the job in Chittagong 
until they get a chance to set up a 
naval base there. An even noisier 
one, which Mr. Zverev didn’t hap- 
pen to mention, is the squadron of 
MIG-27’s which the Russians have 
sent, only to keep the planes so 
jealously guarded by Soviet military 
advisers that local pilots can’t get 
near them. Apart from complaining 
loudly about this, the Bangladeshis 
keep picking on the Russians for ev- 
erything else from tacky equipment, 
poor business practices, and sharp 
barter deals to exploitation of na- 
tional resources (mostly having to 
do with shrimps from the Bay of 
Bengal, hauled in by Soviet trainers 
on these trawlers and sold to the 
United States at a nice little profit). 
All the same, it seems evident 
that Sheikh Mujib is getting in 
pretty deep with the Russians. He 
has even brought members of two 
small and apparently tame Commu- 
nist parties into his government, 
though he took the precaution of 
giving them no ministerial posts. 
How much deeper in he gets will 
probably depend on whether or not 
he can find anybody else more will- 
ing and able to prop up his country. 
It was doubtless with this in mind 
that he agreed to restore diplomatic 
ties with Pakistan at the Moslem 
summit last March. While a lot of 
his fellow Moslems from the Arab 
oil states were there, they have yet 
to offer him even pin money. 
Though patrons for the nonce, 
none of these donor states actually 
takes the consuming interest in 


Bangladesh that had seemed in the 
offing at its birth. The Indians are 
by no means as sure as they once 
were that an independent Bangla- 
desh would leave their arch-enemy, 
Pakistan, hopelessly crippled. Not 
only has Pakistan survived the am- 
putation very well, but after the rec- 
onciliation at the Moslem summit 
meeting, it appears to be appre- 
ciably closer than India is to a spe- 
cial relationship with Bangladesh in 
trade and diplomacy. The United 
States, all too familiar with this 
biting-the-hand-that-feeds-you syn- 
drome, has refrained nobly from 
saying “I told you so.” On the 
whole, though, American diplomats 
here show surprisingly little concern 
about whether the Bangladeshis 
latch on to India or Pakistan in the 
end. Naturally, they are rather more 
concerned about whether, or to 
what extent, Sheikh Mujib may 
latch on to the Russians. But even 
this depends on how the Russians 
may feel about throwing good ru- 
bles after bad once Communist 
China gets into the act here—as it is 
evidently preparing to do—ruling 
out any remote chance of making 
this a Russian province. 


Dilemma 


The sad truth is that Bangladesh 
lacks the charms that might bring in 
a handsome income from competing 
powers on the international stage. 
Geographically, geologically, politi- 
cally, it has nothing much to offer a 
foreign patron. All it has is people: 
half starved, dirt-poor, and mul- 
tiplying at a terrifying rate. Left to 
themselves, they could be heading 
for a tragedy unparalleled for the 
human race. “This population with 
its reserve base cannot grow indefi- 
nitely,” says a distinguished popu- 
lation analyst for the Ford Founda- 
tion, Lionel Chen. “Either the 
birthrate must go down, or the 
death rate must go up.” There is no 
mistaking what would force the 
death rate up: mass starvation. 

There is no dodging the fact, ei- 
ther, that Bangladesh’s dilemma is 
our own. It may be impractical to 
go on propping up a country like 
this with billions of dollars that 
might as well be thrown to the 
winds. But it is plainly unthinkable 
to let a nation of 75 million human 
beings—doomed to become twice as 
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Every schoolboy knows the story of 
the Norman arrow, fired high into 
the air, that pierced King Harold’s 
eye at the Battle of Hastings. But its 
first appearance in history was not 
till 1176; and most probably, arose 
from a careless reading of the last 
section of the Bayeux Tapestry, 
shown on the right. 

Yet the tapestry remains our best 
source of reliable information about a 
the Battle of Hastings, the earliest PIZIE , E 
written account (that of Guillaume — gean arom is show at the e he depicted on right 
de Poitiers) coming, most probably, 

a decade or so later. 

Dr. Lewis Thorpe’s new book, 
The Bayeux Tapestry and the Nor- 
man Invasion (published by The 
Folio Society) is the first to bring 
them together: an extensive transla- 
tion from Guillaume de Poitiers, and 
the entire 214 foot tapestry, repro- 
duced in continuous format in full 
colour. Nothing published before has 
quite done justice to this extraordi- 
nary heirloom of the past: unique 








invasion which preceded it—events 
of the first importance in the whole 
development of modern Europe. 


A Few Untruths about 
The Folio Society 


Several thousand booklovers in the 
United States belong to an unusual 
club. Neither wholly a book club nor 
wholly a publisher, it has headquar- 
ters in London, England, a few yards 









Any lover of books will find it easy to 
choose the minimum of four books that 
will make you a member of The Folio 
Society, from the current list of over 
100; carefully balanced (much as you 
see here) between the familiar and the 
unfamiliar, from literature and history, 
of all ages and languages. All are fully 
described and illustrated in the free 32 
page 1975 Prospectus. With it will come 
your copy of The Bayeux Tapestry (nor- 
mally $8.50; free if you join). Com- 
pleting the coupon commits you to 
virtually nothing, so why not do it today? 
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I am interested in joining The Folio Society, 
and would like to see a copy of The Bayeux 
Tapestry, together with a copy of the 1975 
= Prospectus. I will send on my order for a min- 
Oimum of four books promptly, or else return 
O The Bayeux Tapestry volume. 52Z 
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many or more within a single gener- 
ation—sink like a stone. 

Since there are no spectacular so- 
lutions, the only acceptable ones are 
the unspectacular kind: projects to 
improve agricultural yields with 
small pumps, better seeds, modest 
irrigation; more efficient marketing 
and food distribution; a crackdown 
on smugglers and black marketeers; 
mass elementary education; a crash 
program for family planning; better 
use of meager local resources to 
save foreign currency; employment 
for Bangladesh’s immense reservoir 
of idle labor, a third of its working 
force, by providing food in ex- 
change for work. 

These are not quite the dashing 
propositions Sheikh Mujib had in 
mind when, with a compassionate 
world at his feet, he dreamed of an 
independent Bangladesh throbbing 
with steel mills, hydroelectric power 
stations, colossal petrochemical 
plants. Not only is there no money 
for that sort of thing nowadays, 
however, but experience suggests 
that more humdrum (and less ex- 
pensive) projects can do a lot more 
people more good. 

What all this comes to is a need 
for the world’s richest nations to fig- 
ure out not whether but how to 
keep the world’s poorest nations 
afloat. Nobody who has walked 
through the sweepers’ colony of 
Chowdatooly, or the Kazi Quader’s 
building in old Dacca, would use 
the word “whether” instead. 

—CLAIRE STERLING 
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IRAN 


During a ride through downtown 
Tehran in a taxi in the midst of the 
afternoon rush hour, the driver, ex- 
hibiting the customary Iranian dis- 
regard for traffic rules of any kind, 
inched through a crowded inter- 
section against the red light. The 
presence of a policeman, pedestri- 
ans, and cars perpendicular to his 
path did not seem to bother him. At 
one point an opening appeared be- 
tween a 1957 Chevrolet and a Mer- 
cedes-Benz, and like Larry Cszonka 
putting his head down and running 
for daylight, the driver gunned the 
engine and hurtled into the open- 
ing. In the process, however, he 
sideswiped an elderly lady in a cha- 
dor, the veil that most Iranian 








women wear, and barely missed the 
right leg of the policeman. As the 
driver moved on, ignoring the out- 
raged cries of the old woman, the 
policeman reached in through the 
window and slapped the driver 
lightly on the cheek. The taxi drove 
on, then, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

Fifteen years ago, this scene could 
never have taken place. There were 
no cars in Tehran to speak of, there 
were no paved roads, and the site 
of the incident was trackless desert. 
Now, new cars are appearing on the 
road at the rate of ten thousand a 
month. The city is spreading stead- 
ily to the north, right up to the El- 
burz Mountains, which, if you can 
see them through the smog, reflect a 
dusky mother-of-pearl light when 
the sun sets. 

What has brought about the sud- 
den change in the face of this city? 
The answer is oil. Yet, like the re- 
sponses of the Cumaean sibyl, the 
answers that oil brings to Iran are 
ambiguous and bear a mixed bless- 
ing. Oil has done many things for 
this country, but there are many 
things that oil has not done and 
that it could do. 

The outward signs of oil’s bless- 
ings are self-evident. Gasoline costs 
6 rials a liter, or 35 cents a gallon. 
Kerosene, a petroleum product little 
used in the West because of its high 
refining cost, is used here for heat- 
ing water and homes alike at a cost 
of less than 20 cents a gallon. The 
butane lamps of the merchants in 
the vegetable bazaar across the 
street from the Houses of Parlia- 
ment burn far into the night at a 
cost of 0.5 cents per hour. 

Since nationalization of the for- 
eign oil interests began in 1951, 
Iran’s position in the world of oil 
has risen sharply. The United States 
is hardly dependent on Iranian oil, 
importing only 5 percent of its oil 
from the Middle East, but other 
parts of the world are to a very 
large extent. Almost all of Israel’s 
oil comes from Iran. Countries in 
Western Europe import from 30 to 
50 percent of theirs from Iran. Ja- 
pan’s oil comes mostly from In- 
donesia, but a substantial amount is 
imported from Iran. After Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq, Iran has the larg- 
est known oil reserves in the world, 
and recent reports confirm that a 
newly discovered natural gas field in 
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IRAN 


the Persian Gulf is one of the 


world’s largest. Although Iraq boasts 
more oil deposits than her eastern 
neighbor, Iran ranks behind only 
Saudi Arabia among top exporters. 
Iran’s earnings from oil amount to 
well over a million dollars a day. 
Yet the impact of the country’s im- 
mense oil revenues has not been felt 
below the very highest echelons of 
Iranian society. 


“King of Kings” 


In a part of the world long 
known for its authoritarian mon- 
archies, Iran’s ruler, Mohammad 
Reza Shah Pahlavi, officially known 
as “King of Kings, Light of the Ar- 
yans,” is one of only six monarchs 
left today (twenty-five years ago, 
there were eleven). The Shah is the 
richest of them, the most powerful, 
and if need be, at least as ruthless 
as the others. Authority rests in his 
hands alone; he makes all the deci- 
sions. Since his ascent to the throne 
thirty-four years ago, these decisions 
have revolved chiefly around his oil 
revenues. 

The Shah’s wealth and absolute 
power at home have stemmed from 
an ever-increasing control over Iran’s 
oil exports. His power and extrava- 
gant spending increase exponentially 
with his oil wealth. There are signs 
that his wealth, power, and hard bar- 
gaining will propel him into a posi- 
tion of power on the international 
scene as well. In midsummer came 
the dramatic announcement that Iran 
is buying a 25 percent interest in 
West Germany’s Krupp steelworks, 
obtaining technological assistance 
from Krupp as part of the bargain, 
and joining with Krupp in foreign in- 
vestment ventures. 

The Shah has established a defi- 
nite set of priorities for the spend- 
ing of his oil revenues. His first pri- 
ority has been the military, his 
second technology; further down the 
list come education and agriculture. 

The Shah is purchasing, on the 
average, two Phantom jet fighters a 
week from the United States; he 
has ordered eighty F-14’s (price 
tags: an estimated $3 to $5 million 
for each Phantom, and $20 million 
for an F-14). Last year U.S. arms 
sales to Iran totaled more than $4 


billion; in 1969 the comparable fig- 
ure was about $250 million. Accord- 
ing to news reports, American arms 
sales authorities are working not 
from an overall policy that takes 
into account the oil economy that is 
paying for such weaponry but 
rather with isolated considerations 
such as the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. 

The Shah’s air force does not 
have refueling aircraft, and so the 
Phantoms are flown over by Ameri- 
can pilots and refueled at several 
points along the way by American 
air tankers. The U.S. pilots return 
home on commercial flights. 

The Iranian government has re- 
cently contracted with the Bell Heli- 
copter Company of Texas to build 
helicopters for its air force. Bell em- 
ployees are now arriving in droves 
in both Tehran and Esfahan. The 
once quiet and fashionable Maha- 
raja Restaurant has been virtually 
overrun by Bell because of the 
nightly attraction of a Pakistani 
Country and Western singer. Nowa- 
days, his rendition of “I’m an Okie 
from Muskogee” is greeted by Tex- 
ans and Oklahomans stamping two- 
tone cowboy boots and waving ten- 
gallon hats. 

Several years ago, the Shah con- 
tracted with the British to build 
Hovercraft for his navy. Iran now 
boasts the largest Hovercraft fleet in 
the world, capable of crossing the 
Persian Gulf at its widest point in 
twenty-five minutes. 

The American military presence 
in Iran, numbering 5000 in com- 
bined services, is there primarily in 
an advisory capacity to the Iranian 
armed forces. The size of the Amer- 
ican military in Iran has doubled in 
the last year mostly because the 
Shah is buying more and more 
American arms, and needs the 
American personnel, he says, to 
train his army in the use of these 
weapons. The largest and newest 
Irano-American training center is at 
Bandar Abbas on the Persian Gulf, 
where the Shah is building a missile 
base to guard the Strait of Hormuz, 
the southern entrance to the Gulf. 

The Shah’s plans for his country’s 
technological future, second priority 
after the military, are closely linked 
to both Iran’s oil output and the 
price of oil on the world market 
which has risen to four times what 
it was last year. 
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IRAN 


He has been showing himself to 
be more and more the controlling 
hand in the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC). 
He has consistently fought to keep 
world oil prices high but not to let 
them get so high as to create un- 
manageable trade deficits for his 
customers. At the June meeting of 
OPEC in Quito, Ecuador, the 
Shah’s oil minister, Jamshid Amuze- 
gar, blocked a move by Saudi 
Arabia to lower the price of oil by 
$2 on the posted price of $11.65 per 
barrel. Yet Amuzegar also blocked 
a move led by Venezuela, Algeria, 
Nigeria, Libya, and Kuwait to raise 
the price by 63 cents on the barrel. 

The posting of a high but not ex- 
orbitant world price of oil is espe- 
cially important to the Shah these 
days. He is pouring more oil dollars 
into technology than any other ruler 
in the Middle Eastern oil countries. 
The success of technology in his 
country depends not only on the 
steady accumulation of oil dollars 
but also on the willingness of for- 
eign governments to make capital 
investments in Iran, which they 
would not and could not do if the 
price of oil were to go up to $13 or 
$15 a barrel. 

An example of the Shah’s policy 
of friendly yet coercive cooperation 
with the West came in late June 
when he met with French President 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing for trade 
talks. “Iran wishes to see a strong 
and united Europe,” the Shah told 
the Paris newspaper Le Monde. 
“We must assist each other and rely 
on a greater interdependence be- 
tween our two areas.” Later, after 
the official talks had ended, the fi- 
nance ministers of the two countries 
signed a $5 billion trade accord. In 
exchange for an unspecified increase 
in oil deliveries and $5 billion, the 
French were given contracts to 
build one steel plant, an unspecified 
amount of military equipment, a 
subway system for Tehran, and five 
atomic-power plants of 1000 mega- 
watts each. In a lavish gesture, Iran 
agreed to pay $1 billion to the Bank 
of Paris in advance payment for the 
French goods. This payment is ex- 
pected to alleviate greatly the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit in France, 
which was $1.8 billion for the first 





five months of the year. In his oil- 
related building programs for tech- 
nology, the Shah resembles a poker 
player with a large pile of chips and 
a good run of luck, and while he 
wants eventually to make more 
money in the game, he plays his 
cards wisely and conservatively, 
making sure he keeps the other 
players in the game. On the heels of 
his French and German deals came 
news of Iran’s $1.2 billion loan to 
Britain. 

While the Shah uses his riches to 
buy goods outright from the West, 
he is also aware that his oil dollars 
may not last forever. At a news 
conference on January 4 of this 
year, the Shah announced that after 
1985, Iran would export no more 
crude oil to Japan and the West. 
After that date, he said, Iran will 
export only petrochemical products 
to the countries to which it now 
sells crude oil. 


Making a profit 


The Shah has pointed out on sev- 
eral occasions that it is possible to 
derive over 70,000 non-energy-pro- 
ducing by-products from petroleum. 
These products range from plastic 
flowers to nose cones for spaceships. 
As of this year, the Shah is begin- 
ning to sell less of his petroleum, 
putting more of it into research for 
his country’s nascent petrochemical 
industry, looking forward to the day 
when petrochemical products will 
hold a prominent place on the 
world market. Although he claims 
that Iran’s oil industry is now in its 
own hands, the truth of the matter 
is that the days of energy-producing 
petroleum are drawing to a close, 
and the hands that operate that in- 
dustry are to become a small part 
of a much larger petrochemical in- 
dustry. He reasons: Why should Iran 
not make the profits that the proces- 
sors of her crude oil now glean? 

The Shah is making preparations 
for an industry which will, in an- 
other ten years, offer his country the 
economic security it still lacks. In 
order to bring about this change, he 
is asking for foreign assistance in 
the field of petrochemicals. Leading 
the way is the Du Pont Company of 
Delaware, scheduled to begin build- 
ing a large petrochemical plant and 
training center outside Esfahan this 
fall. The French are also expected 
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Heres What You Do 


e Fill out your name and address 
on the coupon. 

e Indicate your preference of boy 
or girl, and country. 

On isis 

e Check the box marked “‘Choose 
any child who needs my help,” 
allowing us to assign you a child 
from our emergency list. 

e Enclose your first monthly 
check. The cost is only $15 each 
month to help a child who needs 
you. 





Here’s What You Will Receive 


e In about two weeks you'll receive a 
Personal Sponsor Folder with photo- 
graph and information on the child you 
sponsor and a description of the project 
where the child receives help. 

è Later on...a “welcome letter” from 
the overseas field office. 

e Progress reports on the child when you 
request them. 

e A Christmas greeting from the child. 

e The opportunity to write directly to the 


child. You will be given the mailing 
address and detailed instructions on 
mail to your child’s country. 

e Letters from the child answering your 
correspondence. You receive the child’s 
original letter and an English transla- — 
tion from an overseas office. (Staff 
workers help children unable to write.) 

e And the satisfaction that comes from 
helping a deserving child. 


Heres What Your Sponsored Child Receives 


e In children’s homes: supplementary 
food, clothing, medical care, and dedi- 
cated housemothers. 

e In Family Helper Projects: school sup- 
plies and clothing, medical assistance, 
emergency food and shelter, and family 
guidance from a trained child care 
worker. 
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[0 Please send me more information. 


e Special aid depending on the country 
and the type of project. 

e Psychological support because the child 
knows you care. 


Sponsors are urgently needed for children 
in: Brazil, India, Guatemala and Indo- 
nesia. 





Inc. Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
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States << Sia 


Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Government’s 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 
Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 
Yonge, Toronto 7. AT1990 
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How does a kid 
crippled with 
Cerebral Palsy 


become a 
successful 
lawyer? 





With guts... 


And a lot of help from 

United Cerebral Palsy. 
Leonard Eaton, now an 
attorney for the Housing and 
Urban Development 
Administration, still has only 
partial use of one hand 

and gets around with crutches. 


But he made it. 


And United Cerebral Palsy 
can help lots of other 

kids make it, too, with 
physical therapy, medical 
treatment, counseling and 
other needed services. 


But only as long as you're 
there to help. 





Give to h 

UNITED 
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IRAN 


to begin building a plant in the 
near future. 

In a country where energy-pro- 
ducing petroleum is so inexpensive, 
and the ruler of that country de- 
cides to use the energy-producing 
elements for something else, the 
question naturally arises, What will 
the country do for energy? That is 
where the five French-built nuclear- 
power plants fit in. There has been 
some talk of the Shah using these 
plants to make nuclear armaments. 
France is the only Western member 
of the so-called nuclear-weapons 
club which does not require that the 
nuclear-power plants it sells be in- 
spected later to safeguard against 
the radioactive materials being di- 
verted to weapons use. The Shah 
insists that the power plants will be 
put to peaceful use in desalinization 
and electric power. 








Murphy’s Law 


Another technological concern in 
Iran has been communications. For 
the last ten years, the international 
communications consortium has 
been in the process of constructing, 
from almost nothing, an efficient 
communications system. The mem- 
bers of the consortium are General 
Telephone and Electric of Italy, 
Nippon Electric of Japan, Page 
Communications of the United 
States, and the Seimens Company 
of West Germany (thus the acro- 
nym GNPS). They are building not 
only telephone and telegraph facili- 
ties for Iran but also a modern sys- 
tem of roads. 

GNPS has succeeded in building 
an excellent system of roads. Their 
road-building venture is the most 
significant development in Iranian 
transit since the construction of 
the Trans-Iranian Railway in the 
1920s. Good asphalt roads now link 
Tehran with most of the provincial 
capitals—Tabriz, Esfahan, Kerman- 
shah, and Meshed. (The superior 
nature of these roads is strongly im- 
pressed on a traveler to neighboring 
countries. The road from the Irano- 
Turkish border to Erzurum, 300 ki- 
lometers away in eastern-central 
Turkey, looks and rides as though it 
had been under a steady mortar 
barrage for the last five years.) 


Although the consortium has 
done its best to improve the sorry 
state of telephone and telegraph fa- 
cilities in Iran, they are not nearly 
up to par with those in Western 
countries. The combination of 
American telephones, Italian wires, 
and Japanese terminals has pro- 
duced a dramatic illustration of 
Murphy’s Law: If anything can pos- 
sibly go wrong, it will. On some 
days, placing a telephone call can 
become an afternoon’s activity, as 
wrong numbers and other mishaps 
often outnumber successful con- 
nection 5 to 1. Getting a telephone 
installed in the first place is another 
problem; it often requires up to a 
year for the telephone company to 
install an instrument in a new 
house. 

Without oil, of course, none of 
the Shah’s plans for Iran’s tech- 
nological future could ever have 
been made. The military and the 
various technological building pro- 
grams have enjoyed almost all the 
Shah’s attention and oil revenues 
since nationalization began twenty- 
three years ago. These are the 
things that impress the Western 
eye—the army, the oil, the tech- 
nology, for they are all visible. Less 
evident are those sectors of Iranian 
society not favored by the Midas 
touch of oil. 

Until recently, the Shah had de- 
voted little attention to the field of 
education. Last February, in a de- 
cree to the Parliament, he guaran- 
teed free public education and one 
free hot meal a day to every Iranian 
child through the eighth grade. 
Most well-to-do Iranian families in 
Tehran send their children to the 
two international schools in the city, 
where English is the working lan- 
guage. The inadequacy of education 
is especially critical at the higher 
levels. There are only three major 
universities in the country, so most 
families who can afford to send 
their children to the privately run 
international schools do so in the 
hope that they can go on to univer- 
sities in the United States, Europe, 
or Israel. 

The Shah, who received his edu- 
cation in Switzerland, is ambivalent 
toward this practice. He wants, on 
the one hand, to build up the uni- 
versities in his country; but on the 
other hand, he realizes that the 
training his subjects receive abroad 
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YOU READ 
BOOKS, 

READ THIS 


THE BOOKSERVICE. A totally new concept designed to 
help you get more enjoyment out of your reading, save valu- 
able time by discovering which books to avoid, and save 
money on every book you buy from now on without any 
book club rigmarole. A big claim? Keep reading. 


FIRST, THE UNIQUE BIWEEKLY BOOKLETTER. At the 
heart of THE BOOKSERVICE is the Bookletter, a fascinating 
newsletter you'll receive every other Monday. 











It’s a lively, up-to-the-minute, thoroughly entertaining guide 
to today’s world of books. You'll read reviews—pro and con 
—of all the best-sellers, new releases, and significant revivals. 
Fiction and nonfiction. You'll enjoy original essays on pub- 
lishing events and personalities, reappraisals of the immortal 
authors and first impressions of some likely candidates. 


There are columns on children’s books: which ones are 
written to benefit the young mind, and which solely to snare 
the adult dollar. Reviews of craft and reference books: how- 
to’s, dictionaries, atlases, encyclopedias. Trends in publish- 
ing: the topics that are “hot,” the fads and fancies in this 
mercurial medium. 


Plus corridor chatter from the pub- 
lishing palaces: how the authors, 
agents, editors and owners who make 
things work, work; why some great 
books nosedive while some disasters 
become the book of the month. 


The Bookletter’s range is from A to 
Z. The delivery, succinct, literate, and 
often irrepressible. The thoughts, al- 
ways on target. Like George Plimpton’s 
cutting satire of the sports book macho mania. Judith Appel- 
baum’s authoritative analysis of the renowned “Frances” 
children’s series by Russell Hoban. And Rhoda Koenig on 
Nize Baby, a 1926 best-seller well worth revisiting. 


NEXT, 25%-40% SAVINGS ON NEARLY EVERY HARD- 
COVER BOOK IN PRINT. The special order form in each 
issue of the Bookletter invites you to buy any hardcover 
book in print—regardless of price or date of publication—at 
a substantial discount! (Text and reference books may be 
offered at somewhat lower discounts.) Check these typical 
bargains: 








Published At Your Price 


ALL THE PRESIDENT’S MEN 8.95 6.90 
by Woodward & Bernstein 

TIMES TO REMEMBER 12.50 9.35 
by Rose Fitzgerald Kennedy 

MANAGEMENT 12.50 9.35 
by Peter Drucker 

WORKING 10.00 7.50 
by Studs Terkel 

PILGRIM AT TINKER CREEK 7.95 4.75 
by Annie Dillard 

WATERSHIP DOWN 6.95 .21 
by Richard Adams 

GO EAST, YOUNG MAN 10.00 7.50 


by William O. Douglas 


As you can see, the savings are comparable to those of any 
book club. However, THE BOOKSERVICE is not a book 
club! You are never obligated to buy even one book. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY FOR 
YOUR SPECIAL CHARTER MEM- 
BERSHIP. The price for a Charter 
Membership to THE BOOKSERVICE is 
just $10 a year—billed semi-annually 
—including the book discount service 
and 24 biweekly issues of the Book- 
letter. Which means just $5 for the 
next exciting six months. Stack that 
against the money you'll save with the 
book discount service, and by follow- 
ing the Bookletter’s don’t-buy advice—and you're way ahead 
of the game. 

And note this: As long as you remain a Charter Member, 
you will automatically receive the lowest rates available 
every time you renew! 


. . . EXAMINE YOUR FIRST 2 ISSUES OF THE BOOK- 
LETTER FREE! 
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most recent six-month payment. Not prorated. In full! 


No need to enclose payment with order now. Just be sure to 
mail the coupon right away, because the Charter Member- 
ship period will end before long. But most important, be- 
cause you read books. And reading books—more enjoyably, 
more rewardingly, and more economically—is what THE 
BOOKSERVICE is all about. 
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Where to find 
THE ATLANTIC 
on the other side 
of the Atlantic 


LONDON 


W. H. Smith's newsstands 
London Airport 
Victoria Station 
Waterloo Station 
Charing Cross Station 
Kings Cross Station 

John Menzies’ newsstands 

Euston Station 
Paddington Station 
Villiers House 

London Hilton Hotel 

Savoy Hotel 

Grosvenor Hotel 

Churchill Hotel 

Connaught Hotel 

Royal Garden Hotel 

Carleton Towers Hotel 

Harrods 

Selfridge's 

And other newsstands all over London 


PARIS 


Agence de Nice 
S.E.C. a Monaco 
Banon a Cannes 
B.B. Aerogare le Bourget 
Mme Marin 
Mme Bastien 
B.B. Aerogare l'Orly 
Mme Chureau 
MmĖe Villervalle 
Mme Moulin 
Mme Schumarcher 
Cote Nord - Mme Beziel 
Cote Sud - Mme Crepiat 
Ambassade Americaine 
Drugstore Opera 
Interdrugstore — Rue de Rome 
133, avenue Champs Elysees 
Publicis Matignon 
Brentano's 
Continentale 
UNESCO 
Hall de Vente Reaumur 
Depots Legaux 


ROME 

Gigli- Via Veneto 

Pieroni — Via Veneto 

Nino- Piazza Esedra (Corner of 
Via Nazionale) 

Liboli — Piazza dei Cinquecento 

Gramsci — Via Gramsci 

Fao — Via Aventino 

Liva — Piazza di Spagna 

Zara -Piazza Navona 

And six newsstands at Fiumicino Airport 
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is at the moment far superior to the 


training they receive at home. 
Added to this dilemma is the fact 
that many Iranian students in the 
United States and Europe have 
elected to stay on in their adopted 
countries instead of returning to 
Iran with their newfound knowledge 
and expertise. To inhibit that brain 
drain, the government now requires 
students to post a bond of $10,000, 
guaranteeing their return to Iran. 
Without the bond, no exit visa is 
granted. 

Other sectors of Iranian society 
have also failed to receive much of 
the Shah’s attention. Life in the os- 
tans, or provinces, has changed little 
in the last five hundred years. De- 
spite the Shah’s take-over of large 
tracts of land from the so-called 
“1000 families,” the old land-own- 
ing aristocracy of the last century, 
very little agricultural reform has 
been achieved. The Shah has made 
much publicized but ineffective at- 
tempts at land reclamation and irri- 
gation in the ostans. Much of the 
Iranian plateau, once the most fer- 
tile grain-producing land in the area 
between the Tigris and the Indus, 
has remained a wasteland since the 
Arab conquest of Persia in the sev- 
enth century. Domestic production 
of grain does not meet the demands 
of the Iranian consumers, and the 
Shah has resorted to imports. The 
price of bread has gone up 2 rials 
(3 cents) a loaf in the last year. The 
price of rice has risen 5 rials (8 
cents) a kilo. Sugar disappears from 
the market about once every three 
months. Pasturelands are so sparse 
that for a period of three months in 
the late winter and spring of this 
year, there was literally no meat in 
Tehran. In early May, the news that 
10,000 live sheep had just arrived 
by boat from New Zealand was her- 
alded in the press with a full-page 
photo-essay. The price of beef and 
lamb has risen 100 percent in the 
last 18 months. Chicken, which be- 
came the meat staple after the dis- 
appearance of beef and lamb, also 
soon ran out, and frozen ones were 
flown in from Germany. After a 
brief period of abundance in the 
fall and winter, eggs and milk were 
not to be had in the spring. 

In a country where over half the 





THE SUMMER TREE. 


Tips on tree care from the 
Bartlett people. 


Summer is the best time for many 
types of tree care. Not only are your 
trees at their seasonal peak but their 
enemies—insect pests, diseases, 
storms, lightning, wind and air pollu- 
tion—are too. It is the time weakness 
shows most and the time to have 
Bartlett correct it. 

Bartlett men are trained experts 
in the diagnosis and treatment of tree 
troubles. They have the scientific 
knowledge and specialized equipment 
to do what needs to be done efficiently 
and economically. With Bartlett you 
know guess work is replaced by know- 
how; each step in the procedure is 
based on techniques prescribed by 
our research laboratories. 

Ask your local Bartlett man to 
stop by today and show you how we 
help nature look its very best. We’re 
in the Yellow Pages. 
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population lives in villages and 
earns less than $50 a month, this in- 
flation is having a profound effect. 
Prices are beginning to rise beyond 
the range of most consumers. The 
price of beef and lamb is currently 
$1.20 a pound. Rice costs 30 cents a 
pound, eggs cost 75 cents a dozen, 
and the long snow-shoe-shaped bar- 
bari bread costs 20 cents a loaf. 
Milk costs 35 cents a quart. 

The staple of most Iranians is a 
combination of rice, lamb, beans, 
raisins, and miscellany called pou- 
loh. Added to this is ab-gusht, liter- 
ally translated “‘water-meat,” a kind 
of stew containing scraps of lamb, 
chick-peas, rice, and a broth. Other 
staples include various dairy prod- 
ucts, such as milk, yogurt, and 
cheese. As the prices of all these 
items go up, it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for consumers in vil- 
lages and cities to meet the ever- 
rising cost of living. 


Yes and no 


The Shah’s large-scale spending 
on armaments is an integral part of 
his foreign policy. The memory of 
August, 1941, when the Russians 
overran his country in two days, is 
still fresh in his mind, it seems. 
While the Russians have sold great 
amounts of military matériel to the 
Shah in recent years, the monarch’s 
attitude toward his northern neigh- 
bor is cautious and cool. His foreign 
policy vis-a-vis Russia, the United 
States, and all the countries in the 
Middle East brings to mind a nu- 
bile, coy young woman courting the 
elderly gentlemen in the neighbor- 
hood. The young woman extends 
her hand to all, says “yes” to no 
one, but neither does she say “no.” 
Even his friendship with the United 
States, while marked by a great deal 
of military purchasing and tech- 
nological assistance, is balanced by 
his cautious entente with the Soviet 
Union. 

Of the five countries which border 
on Iran, the Shah is on good terms 
with all but Iraq. The past six 
months have been marked by bor- 
der skirmishes between Iran and her 
western neighbor, whose Ba’athist 
(Arab Socialist) government has 
many bones to pick with the Shah. 
One issue is the Arab minority in 
Khuzistan, the Iranian province 
which borders on Iraq in the south. 





The Ba’athists claim that these 
Arabs should, by ethnic right, be 
part of Iraq. Two years ago, the 
government executed an Amin-style 
extradition and forced all Iranian 
nationals living in Iraq to leave. 
The Shah responded by urging the 
Iranians to think seriously about 
their religious heritage and take 
back the Shiah Moslem shrine at 
Karbala, just west of the Euphrates. 
The real reason for the Shah’s pos- 
sessiveness toward Khuzistan is the 
Shatt-al-Arab, the mouth of the 
Tigris-Euphrates confluence. The 
Iranians claim that the border be- 
tween the two countries lies in the 
middle of the river, and the Iraqis 
claim that it is on the eastern bank. 
Were the latter the case, then sev- 
eral known oil deposits and an 
existing oil refinery would be in 
Iraq. 

Even though the Shah has made 
no overt move against the 
Ba’athists, for fear of Baghdad’s al- 
lies, the Soviets, he has taken steps 
to weaken the control of the 
Ba’athist regime over Iraq. The 
Kurds, a collection of non-Arab 
tribes which make up 25 percent of 
the population of Iraq, are fighting 
for their independence in the moun- 
tainous northern provinces centered 
on Kirkuk. The Shah has been sup- 
plying the Kurdish army (called 
“Pesh Merga,” meaning “facing 
death”) with American-built artillery 
and Czech-designed, Iranian-manu- 
factured Brno rifles. 

The Shah’s relations with the 
other Arab states are cordial. Iran is 
the only country in the Middle East 
which successfully resisted the impo- 
sition of Arab culture and language 
after the Arab conquests of the sev- 
enth century. Iranians, for the most 
part, are Moslems, but they speak 
Persian; and although Moslem, they 
are members of the Shi’iah sect, a 
minority sect which has its origins 
in a civil war fought in 680 A.D. 
over the succession to the caliphate. 
The cultural heritage of Iran goes 
back to two thousand years before 
the Moslem conquest. Iran has 
never felt itself at one with the 
Arabs, and its attitude toward the 
Arabs has always been mixed. 

The October War was marked in 
the Iranian press with vigorous de- 
nunciations of the Israelis and loud 
vocal support for Iran’s “Moslem 
brothers,” the Arabs. Yet the Shah 
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supplied Israel with American Phan- 
tom jets during the war; he is the 
only Moslem leader who sells oil to 


Israel; his doctors and scientists go 3 


to Israel for their education. The 
Shah’s policy toward the Arab- 
Israeli controversy is very much like 
the cautious courtship which he em- 


ploys with the United States and — 


the Soviet Union. The Shah offends 
no one side for fear of retribution 
from the other’s allies. He cannot 


risk a full endorsement of the — 
Arabs, for it would jeopardize his — 


American aid. He cannot risk an 
open endorsement of the Israelis for 
several reasons. The most important 
reason is extremely close to home. 
The Shah’s most immediate for- 


eign policy concern, more important — 
than the Arabs and the Israelis, is — 


the Persian Gulf. This is where the 


oil lies. It is the body of water he — 


shares with Iraq. Kuwait, Bahrein, 
Abu Dhabi, Oman, and the other 
oil-rich skeikhdoms pour their oil 
through this narrow body of water. 
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Whoever controls the Gulf controls — 


one half of the world’s oil. The 
Shah has announced himself to be 
the protector of the Persian Gulf 
and aims, he says, to keep it out of 
the hands of the Communists and 
Communist-allied forces. The Shah 
has said that if Iraq makes any 
move against her neighbor Kuwait, 
he will send his armed forces to 
drive the Iraqis out. At present, an 
Iranian expeditionary force is fight- 
ing against Communist insurgents in 
Oman. In 1972 he sent a similar 


force to help the government of ~ 


Bahrein. In another two years, the 
American-built missile base will be 
operative at the Strait of Hormuz. 

Were the Shah to throw his lot 
openly with the Israelis, the ex- 
tremely conservative Moslem 
sheikhs on the Gulf, whose friend- 
ship he is trying so hard to culti- 
vate, might look elsewhere for lead- 
ership. If he were to take Israel’s 
side in the controversy, there is also 
the possibility that he might alien- 
ate the Soviets. 

The Shah is thus the one Middle 
Eastern ruler content to stay in the 
middle. He plays that position to no 
one else’s greater advantage than 
his own, enjoying aid from the two 
major arms suppliers in the area, 
peace with all or most of his neigh- 
bors, and increasing hegemony in 
the Persian Gulf. 
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She'll enjoy exotic new forms of energy. 4 
But what about her parents? 4 


We're all for alternates to conventional oil, gas and coal. We’re working on 
some of them in our labs. And we predict that today’s babies will, as 
adults, enjoy many of them. Solar energy. Petroleum from oil shale, tar sands, 
and coal. Perhaps even power from tidal surges and windmills far out to sea. 

But we worry that Americans will expect too much, too soon, from such 
energy newcomers. And that this will divert our country from the vital task 
of enlarging conventional energy production. 

Our research people tell us that petroleum from coal and shale can't 
have much impact until 1985, at the earliest. And it will probably be the end 
of this century before solar energy can help much. y 

These new processes still contain research and production bugs that 
will take many years and billions of dollars to work out. Most of them involve 
environmental trade-offs requiring extensive national debate. Just one 
example: we already know how to make shale into gasoline. But enough 3 
such gasoline to fill your car's tank would require the crushing—and a 
disposal—of a ton of rock. Where to put it so it won’t scar the landscape? j 

We are already experiencing the kind of snag that can develop. Though Ez 
30 years have passed since atomic power became a reality, it provides p 
only 1 percent of the energy America consumes. Every new atomic plant 
proposal faces a battle for community acceptance. 

To maintain America’s living standards—and continue our progress 
toward a better environment—will require enormous, increasing amounts of 
energy. For the next 10 years, at least, this must come largely from oil and 
natural gas. 

Sure, exotic fuels are exciting. And we'll help make them happen. But 
we're focusing, also, on what's needed for the decade immediately ahead: 
enough energy from conventional sources to keep America running. 
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The Shah’s international successes 
have not come without a strong 
measure of absolutism at home. The 
background for much of his success 
has been a rigorous control of his 
military, his government, his na- 
tional press, and his people them- 
selves. 

Although the Shah’s position as 
ruler of Iran appears secure now, it 
has not always been. He ascended 
the throne in 1941, at the age of 
twenty-one, the king of a country 
occupied by Britain and Russia. 
During the war, the Tudeh, or 
Communist Party, gained a great 
deal of support in the provinces ow- 
ing to the general power vacuum 


and confusion in Tehran. At war’s 
end, the Tudeh set up an autono- 


mous, Soviet-supported state in the 


_ northern province of Azerbaijan. 


The Shah’s outright struggle against 


the Communists began in 1947, 
= when he succeeded in wresting 


Azerbaijan back into the country. 


_ Azerbaijan Day is celebrated every 
~- year with a military parade—a re- 


minder of the past, and implied 
present, threat of Communism. The 


_ Struggle continued for another six 


years until all the Tudeh leaders 
were either in exile or executed. 
The Shah has also encountered 


= Serious threats from the right, most 


notably the premiership of Dr. Mo- 


hammad Mossadegq in the early 


1950s, when the Shah was forced to 


leave the country, only to be re- 
_ stored with much help from the 
- CIA. Nevertheless, it is a wariness 
-of the domestic left that has moti- 


vated many of the Shah’s author- 
itarian measures. Last fall, when 
twelve journalists were tried for con- 
spiring to assassinate the Shah, one 
of the principal arguments of the 
prosecution was that they were 
Communists. Four of them were 


_ condemned to death; the other eight 
were given prison terms. 


Any move against the Shah from 
the left is immediately crushed. Last 
year at the National University in 
Tehran, students demonstrated 
against his arms-buying program. 
The police were brought in, the 
demonstration turned into a riot, 
and four students were killed. Noth- 
ing about it ever appeared in the 
press. 
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All news in the Iranian press is 
favorable to the Shah. All daily pa- 
pers, whether in the native Persian, 
English, or French, must lead with 
a story about the Shah or the royal 
family above the fold on the front 
page at least every other day. This 
front-page policy is firm, and no ex- 
ceptions may be taken to the rule. 
In their final editions on the day of 
the outbreak of the October War, 
all five major dailies happened to 
open with stories not related to the 
royal family. After war broke out 
later that day, the newspapers had 
to lead their next day’s editions 
with a story about Crown Prince 
Reza opening a track meet. News of 
the outbreak of war appeared, by 
necessity, below the fold on the 
front page. 


Shadows 


No two army officers above the 
rank of major are allowed to meet 
without the permission of the Shah. 
If a secret meeting is held and later 
discovered, the officers are either re- 
lieved of their commands and sent 
into retirement in the provinces, or 
they are hanged. Twenty-five of the 
seventy-five people executed in 1973 
were army officers convicted of con- 
spiracy. The Shah employs a 
shadow man for every minister in 
his Cabinet. It is the responsibility 
of the shadow to keep the Shah in- 
formed at all times of the activities 
of the minister. 

After Israel, Iran has the most ef- 
ficient secret police in the Middle 
East. In fact, the Shah’s secret po- 
lice, SAVAK, are Israeli-trained. The 
SAVAK agent’s job is to inform his 
superiors of any talk or embryonic 
movement against the Shah. SAVAK 
has agents in every oil refinery, fac- 
tory, business firm, university, and 
school in the country. It also retains 
informers among the communities 
of Iranian students abroad. Any 
threats to the Shah’s security, sub- 
stantive or rhetorical, are quickly 
dealt with by savak, sometimes by 
interrogation, a knock on the door 
in the middle of the night, and 
summary imprisonment. The right 
of habeas corpus does not exist in 
Iran. 

The two international schools in 
Tehran, with primarily Iranian stu- 
dent bodies, employ mostly Ameri- 
can and British faculties. At the be- 
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ginning of the school year, the 
teachers are told to assume that 
there is at least one SAVAK informer 
in every class they teach. They are 
advised to beware of anything they 
say about the Shah, and that if any 
mention of the Shah comes up in 
class, the best thing to do is change 
the subject. 

A short time ago, a history 
teacher in one of these schools was 
discussing serfdom in the Middle 
Ages in Europe. The day happened 
to be the eleventh anniversary of 
the Shah’s abolition of serfdom. The 
teacher was not aware of this, and 
in order to illustrate the problem to 
his students, he observed that there 
was still serfdom in certain parts 
of Iran. 

An Iranian student in the front row 
raised his hand and asked for per- 
mission to speak. 

“Sir,” he said, “we like you, but 
don’t say things like that or we'll 
have to tell somebody. You can get 
in trouble with the police for saying 
things like that, especially today.” 

The teacher changed the subject. 

The Shah of Iran, with his oil 
revenues, his delicately balanced 
foreign policy, his armed forces, his 
nascent technology, and his absolute 
control of his own country, has risen 
to a position of prominence in the 
world today. Yet one wonders 
whether he has really brought his 
country with him to that position. 
One recalls the inscription on the 
tomb of the Emperor Darius, the 
great ruler of the Achaemenid dy- 
nasty 2500 years ago: 

I have chosen the way which was 

straight as a javelin; 

I have chosen the right way. 

To no knight, to no manservant 

Have I ever done violence. 

The vassal who built up my house 

Have I raised up as a support of 

my house; 

But the vassal who brought down 

my house, 

Him have I punished according to 

the right and the law. 
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Claire Sterling, author of “The Making 
of the Sub-Saharan Wasteland” (The 
Atlantic, May, 1974), recently traveled 
to Bangladesh. 


On occasion, as in this issue, some 
Reports will be unsigned at the request 
of their authors. The Atlantic, of course, 
assumes responsibility for them. 
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NO OTHER WAGON HAS 
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Volkswagen calls it the perfect station wagon 
for its time. Dasher is a powerful car that also 
gets about 25 miles to the gallon. Its small 
enough to bea cinch to park, big enough to 
come with a specially designed rear suspension 
for taking heavy loads. (And a low loading plat- 
form that means no muscle required for load- 
ing groceries, bicycles etc.) Dasher has front- 
wheel drive that does some nifty road-holding, 


TO. NOT FOR YEARS. 


loaded or unloaded, wet roads and dry. It only 
needs maintenance once every 10,000 miles. 
And it has the amazing Skidbreaker: when one 
side of the car is riding on a wet or slippery 
surface, Skidbreaker forces Dasher to move in a 
straight line as you brake. 

If the Dasher wagon sounds ahead of its time, 
youre right, it is. But its at your nearest 
Volkswagen dealer now. 
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Innocent 
Bystander 


Summersend 


by L. E. Sissman 


Among English railwaymen, “Sum- 
mersend” used to be an imaginary, 
but usefully generic, place-name; at 
the other end of its primitive single 
track, “Summersend” connected with 
an equally hypothetical village called 
“Winterstoke.” To avoid collisions, 
trains were only allowed to proceed 
in either direction when the engine- 
driver was in personal possession 
of a large staff like a shepherd’s 
crook (of which there was only 
one, of course), bearing a sub- 
stantial tag marked, naturally, 
“Summersend to Winterstoke.” 

In spite of this provenance, 
though, I’m sometimes inclined, 
when this time of year arrives 
again, to think that “Summersend” 
is a real place, or at any rate, a real 
state of mind. There is no place in 
the Julian Calendar quite like our 
own late August, with its electrically 
charged deadweight of muggy heat 
and heavy cloud, implying its own 
end in heavy, thunderous rain, 
quick clearing, and a cool and crys- 
tal dawn of palest peacock blue. 

But it is under the steaming fog 
of August mornings—soon burning 
off to a universal heat haze with the 
mean, piggy red eye of the sun 
shining implacably through—that we 
suffer and triumph more, perhaps, 
than at any other time of year. Jan- 
uary is wicked and wither-wringing, 
but warm clothes, warm cars, and 
warm houses force it to keep its 
pretty distance: there is a picture 
postcard in every window even 
when the biggest blizzard of the 
season does its worst outside. At the 
end of summer, there is less escape: 
we feel burdened by the weight of 
heat and moisture, and we sag as 






the trees do (as they do almost pal- 
pably in the “Summer” movement 
of Vivaldi’s Seasons). If you suffer 
from the heat, like me, you rise in 
the mist of morning to the certain 
knowledge of another scorcher just 
ahead, and you wait fearfully for 
the first drops of sweat to break out 
on your brow. If this happens on 
the way to work, you know it will 
be a fierce one, and you slump in 
your air-conditioned office for half 
an hour before getting seriously to 
work, letting the chilled and filtered 
fake-fall air soothe you back into a 
semblance of crisp and able human- 
ity. 

Twenty years ago, I had the ex- 
treme displeasure of working for 
two summers in an office devoid of 
air-conditioning. Moreover, it was 
located on the second floor over a 
filthy, garbage-reeking alley; to 
make the world more manifest, my 
desk was just above the exhaust fan 
of a cheap restaurant that special- 
ized in fried foods. On the sidewalk 
below the fan was a large and in- 
eradicable pool of smelly dark- 
brown grease. Fortunately, my em- 
ployer was an easygoing fellow who, 
though he would not allow us the 
luxury of an air-conditioner—he 
alone had one—looked the other 
way when we spent two or three 
hours for lunch in any of a number 
of low bars, all with boreal iced air, 
in the near neighborhood. 

It’s eleven thirty. I glance out my 
office window at the square outside. 
All hard edges are dissolved in heat. 
The big granite public building op- 
posite seems to be bathed in a 
pinkish, prismatic light that softens 
its bulky outline. The sixty-story 
building one block over never 
reaches its apex; its steep sides 
tumble home more steeply than at 
other seasons, and it tapers to a 
vanishing point somewhere around 
the forty-seventh floor. The walkers 
on the street plod laboriously, as if 
through Gobi sands. I ask myself if 
it is really worth going out to lunch. 
At this point, one of three things 
happens: either I have brought a 
sandwich in a brown bag, in which 
case I stay inside and eat with the 
other brown-baggers at a confer- 
ence-room table; or I whisk mouse- 
like round the corner to a sandwich 
shop and bring back an unsatis- 
factory replica of the corned-beef 
sandwiches of yesteryear (a yester- 


year like, say, 1972) for a thor- — 


oughly modern price (like, say, 
$2.00); or I make a date and step 
out with a friend to while away a 


longer lunch hour at some more dis- _ 


tant eating place. 


For a heat-sufferer, this walk to © 


lunch is an odyssey, or at least an 
anabasis. Each sticky step in molten 
tar under the uncompromising sun 


is a step down into the inferno; I i 


wait again for sweat to start, for the 
wall of humid, superheated air to 


overwhelm my personal thermostat. — 


After three blocks on a ninety-five- 
degree day, I know I'll begin to 
fume, wilt, and go delicately purple; 
and cabs are no help in my town, 


since none of them are air-condi- 


tioned. 

At last the restaurant, a cool cave 
of dim white napery and faintly 
throbbing refrigeration plants, which 
almost makes it all worth while. 
The friendly waiter—and why not, 
since he’s been taking his ease in 
this cool air all morning?—hurries 
back with our drinks, and we lose 
our tetchy irritability in the glacial, 
chinking depths of a martini, or, 
more temperately, a frosted goblet 


of Johannisberger Riesling. Now the ~ 


real work of the day often begins, 
assuming my companion is also a 
colleague. Away from the urgencies 
of the office, we erect and study 
long-range schemes, some plausible, 


? 


some not. Great summer trees of 


consequences ramify, and maybe for 
the first time all week or all month, 
we understand the implications of 
the day-to-day chores we’ve been 
grinding out, willy-nilly, against our 
deadlines. Finally, as the second 
drink seeps in and exalts us slightly 
and alas, temporarily, we move to 
some astral plane where our chatter 
seems inspired and our comfort 
seems only a meet reward for hav- 
ing braved the tortures of the Au- 
gust morning. Then we order 
lunch—with, perhaps, more wine— 
and the two deep-green salads 
come, earnest of summer, the only 
native produce of the year. We can 
taste the earth—though not the dirt, 
since this restaurant purges its vege- 
tables efficiently of sand—in every 
crackling lettuce leaf, and the real 
olive oil and wine vinegar suggest 
some sort of Italian holiday, 
SS SE a E al 
L. E. Sissman is a contributing editor of 
The Atlantic. 
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perhaps on a terrace on Anacapri, 
with Vesuvius poking an ignorably 
monitory finger of smoke into the 
azure sky. 

Back to work. The return march, 
gravid with drinks and lunch in the 
height of the torpor. I swim like a 
turtle through the brackish water of 
the glaring afternoon. Again, the 
rest cure—over a bitter, black iced 
coffee—at the office. Half an hour 
later, I am restored and typing 
some not-too-trying little copy job. 
By four, the second wind arrives, 
and I tackle some more demanding 
project. A little after five, I flick off 
the IBM electric and compose my- 
self for the third encounter with the 
heat. 

As I walk out of the building on 
my way to the bus, great cumulo- 
nimbi have at last moved up to 
overawe the sun; I walk slowly in a 
black shade no less sticky and hu- 
mid than the preceding sunshine. 
The bus is crowded, packed with 
Sweating people and their raveling 
bundles homeward bound. I get a 
too-small seat and hope the air-con- 
ditioning will function when the en- 
gine is started. At five thirty, the 
driver kicks the starter; the tepid 
coolness begins to trickle out of the 
window vents, no match for the 
Quonset-hut-like heat that has built 
up inside the alloy shell. I am 
doomed to sweat miserably through- 
out the forty-minute ride to where 
my car is parked. 

Through hissing, lowing traffic, 
the big bus makes its way to the 
outer suburbs. Right on time, partly 
because the traffic, without winter’s 
tens of thousands of student cars, 
moves more quickly in the summer. 
At Howard Johnson’s, where the 
bus stops, I retrieve my car from 
under a tree that does not shade it 
very well. Having forgone air-condi- 
tioning for assorted reasons, in- 
cluding the ridiculous expense of 
cooling a Porsche, I strip off my tie 
and jacket, open the sunroof and 
the rear quarter windows, and take 
off in a blast of moving, if not cool- 
ing, air. Five miles down the road, 
the blast has equalized my tempera- 
ture, and with drying forehead, I 
am free to survey Vivaldi’s drooping 
trees. The country is locked in sum- 
mer. The dog days rage and bite. 
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Relief is seasons, even years, away. 

At home, my wife, who does not 
sanction air-conditioning, though 
she indulges me, ushers me into my 
air-conditioned workroom and sup- 
plies me with a sizable iced coffee. I 
sip and read Newsweek. Soon dinner 
is ready, and we sit down to an- 
other salad: this time, uncon- 
scionably costly crabmeat, but what 
the hell, it’s August. Melon for des- 
sert. And more iced coffee. This 
being Thursday night—I don’t work 
Fridays so that I can attend to my 
own writing at home—I leisurely 
perambulate the browning lawns 
and flowerless gardens and settle 
down, after “Washington Week in 
Review,” to read a book for pos- 
sible review or just for pleasure. 
Tonight it is a rereading of A Coffin 
for Dimitrios. The air-conditioner 
drones; I glance occasionally out the 
window at the building thunder- 
heads and the yellow cracks of heat 
lightning between the hills on the 
horizon and the occluded sky; I re- 
turn to my iced coffee and the ex- 
igencies of Ambler’s evil men, as 
typical of the thirties as Auden’s 
scouts and spies among the pylons 
of the new forbidden country. 

The storm breaks. Against the to- 
tal dark of nine o’clock, chain light- 
ning and all its variegated brethren; 
a gusty roll-cloud wind; then steady 
rain, pouring and beating as if to 
penetrate our house (which it some- 
times does, to the disgust of our in- 
surance agent). More reading as the 
storm slackens sail and regresses to 
a solid drum of rain; then news, 
mostly trivial and local; then to 
bed. I sleep, at the end of the week, 
with unusual panache. Dreams, 
which often surface memorably on 
other nights, remain submerged. I 
lie unclaimed by wakefulness until, 
at four o’clock, my over-forty-year- 
old bladder sounds the charge, and 
I totter to the toilet. 

Morning. I awaken at eight, a 
late hour for me, and look out the 
window at the mountains (moun- 
tains here, foothills in other, more 
precipitous parts). Surprisingly, they 
are there, some thirty miles away, 
against a backdrop of blue, chilled, 
cloudless sky. The storm has passed; 
August has, only temporarily, 
passed; the dog days have been re- 
placed by the first morning like real 
fall. 

I shiver, characteristically—un- 


happy at change, for all my glee at 
summer’s end—at the first chill. The 
temperature must surely be—what? 
fifty-five? I place my bets. I’ll say, 
experienced countryman, fifty-one. I 
go downstairs and look at the ther- 
mometer outside the dining-room 
window, already beaded with con- 
densation, a forerunner of frost: 
fifty-two. Close enough: I have 
again accredited myself as a su- 
preme weather prophet. I walk out, 
conscious of my flapping bathrobe 
over my summer shortie pajamas, to 
get the paper. When I return, the 
coffee’s on the boil. I am delighted 
with the prospect of a hot drink: 
how fast the summer flies. I look 
out the window at the woodpile. 
Two cords ready for the burning, 
and this would not be an un- 
thinkably warm day to start. 

I retire to my workroom (or study 
or library—what is a sufficiently un- 
pompous term?) to write a poem. 
The cool airs spur the juices, I find 
myself writing a fall poem, complete 
with all the requisite stigmata, in- 
cluding the felled leaves and the 
first killing frost. I finish it and walk 
outside, lost in a comically tolerant 
philosophic mood. I address the ash 
leaves, the marigolds, and the bud- 
ded asters, asking them, without ac- 
tually speaking (Pm not that far 
gone yet), whether they’re ready to 
meet their maker, whether extreme 
unction is their wish. They don’t re- 
spond. Neither do the worm-worry- 
ing robins, dotting the lawn, or the 
thrush that still sings in the woods. 
No matter; I have done my bit. I 
am at one with the changing world. 

Friday morning metamorphoses 
into Friday night. There is a faint 
aurora, the autumn’s first. Lavish 
draperies bar the vexed way to the 
north, impeded by high clouds. 
What’s this? Another low? 

Of course. Morning dawns foggy 
and dripping. Saturday is summer’s 
end resumed: the weeping trees, the 
coruscating air, the hills locked in a 
vaporous sunrise, the temperature 
and humidity both streaking toward 
the hundred mark. Cicadas tune 
their resined strings for many more 
bars of their arched song—a song that 
returns to chained earth after its 
highest flights. 

Summersend is not yet. But now I 
welcome summer’s continuance— 
heat, sweat, and all—in view of the 
alternative. 
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IBM Reports 


Four principles 
of privacy 


F. some time now, there has been a growing effort in this country to pre- 
serve the individual's right to privacy in the face of expanding requirements 
for information by business, government and other organizations. 

In searching for appropriate guidelines, private and governmental groups 
have explored many avenues and considered many aspects of the privacy 
question. 

As a company with a vital interest in information and information han- 
dling, IBM endorses in their basic purpose four principles of privacy which 
have emerged from various studies, and which appear to be the cornerstones 
of sound public policy on this sensitive issue. 


1. Individuals should have access to information about them- 
selves in record-keeping systems. And there should be some 
procedure for individuals to find out how this information is 
being used. 


2. There should be some way for an individual to correct or 
amend an inaccurate record. 


3. An individual should be able to prevent information from 
being improperly disclosed or used for other than authorized 
purposes without his or her consent, unless required by law. 


4. The custodian of data files containing sensitive information 
should take reasonable precautions to be sure that the data are 
reliable and not misused. 


Translating such broad principles into specific and uniform guidelines 
will, of course, not be easy. They must be thoughtfully interpreted in terms of 
the widely varying purposes of information systems generally. 

In particular, the proper balance must be found between limiting access 
to information for the protection of privacy on one hand, and allowing free- 
dom of information to fulfill the needs of society on the other. 

But solutions must be found. And they will call for the patient under- 
standing and best efforts of everyone concerned. In this search, IBM pledges 
its full and whole-hearted cooperation. 
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' HARLAN COUNTY 
Sir: Re: “Burning Up People to 


Make Electricity” in the July issue. 
In reading this commendable and 


informative article by ex-Senator 


Fa Fred Harris, I was dismayed by two 
_ misstatements of geography. I real- 


ize these errors are insignificant as 


=- to the real value of the article, but 


as one interested in accuracy of geo- 
graphical statements, I am con- 
cerned. 

The article is correct in the broad 


-~ statement that as used in the United 


States, “Piedmont” refers to a re- 
gion between the Appalachian 
Mountains and the Atlantic Ocean. 


_ Why the article then permits the in- 


clusion of Harlan County, Ken- 
tucky, in the Piedmont is beyond 
understanding, because the Ridge 
and Valley section of the Appala- 


_ chians lies to the east. The geology 


of Harlan County is unlike that of 


the Piedmont. Even the statement, 
“between the Appalachian Moun- 


- tains and the Atlantic Ocean” is not 


wholly adequate because of the 


= omission of any reference to the 


Coastal Plain. 

Second, someone is badly in error 
in placing the setting of the novel 
The Shepherd of the Hills in this 
area instead of in the Ozarks of 
southern Missouri, in the vicinity of 
the White River. Presumably, the 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine is the 
proper reference, as its setting is in 
this area of southwestern Virginia 
and southeastern Kentucky. 

J. KENNETH ABLEITER 
Hyattsville, Md. 


Mr. Harris replies: 

John Fox, Jr., did indeed write 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come, not Shepherd of the Hills, 
which was written by Harold Bell 
Wright. The historical marker in 
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Harlan County has it correctly. So 
do my notes. It’s my typewriter that 
can’t be trusted. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sır: The interesting discussion on 
the Vice President in your July issue 
(“On the Threshold of the White 
House”) brought memories of my 
best-remembered public school 
teacher, who taught us—and he em- 
phasized that if we failed to men- 
tion any of the three in a test our 
answer would be wrong—that the 
duties of the Vice President were to 
preside over the Senate, to go fish- 
ing, and to wait for the President to 
die! 

With many, many reminders by 
the present Administration on the 
importance of maintaining complete 
separation of the three branches of 
our government, I have been con- 
fused by its inconsistency in not of- 
fering a constitutional amendment 
to rid the Vice President of pre- 
siding over the Senate. 

Two points which I hoped some 
of your contributors would dwell on 
in their interesting comments were 
exactly what proportion of the costs, 
salaries, traveling of the Vice Presi- 
dent—himself and his co-workers, 
including Secret Service  staff—is 
paid for by taxpayers and what pro- 
portion by political parties when 
Vice Presidents (as Nixon in 1960, 
Humphrey in 1968, and Ford now) 
go out to make contacts, said con- 
tacts easily bringing to them (at 
least in cases of Mr. Nixon and Mr. 
Humphrey) their party’s presiden- 
tial nomination. 

Second, there was no mention of 
the work accomplished by two of 
our country’s unelected Vice Presi- 
dents—the late Mrs. Wilson, who 
unquestionably was in charge of our 
government’s executive branch for 
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at least six months; and Mr. James 
Haggerty, who was instructed by 
President Eisenhower that he (and 
not Vice President Nixon) should 
“take over” when Mr. Eisenhower 
realized how long he would be inca- 
pacitated. 

But of all the Vice Presidents I 
remember (and I go back to “Good 
Five Cent Cigar” Marshall), my fa- 
vorite is Charles G. Dawes because 
he had the intestinal fortitude to 
make an unprecedented speech after 
his inauguration in 1925, chastising 
the senators for failing to change 
their antiquated rules (which they 
still haven’t changed). Said rules, 
Mr. Dawes pointed out, allowed one 
senator to tie up the procedures of 
this very costly (to the taxpayers) 
body of lawmakers with a speech 
that need not be limited in time 
and need not be directed to the 
matter under consideration. Mr. 
Dawes, in speaking out against fili- 
busters, was pleading for the Senate 
to allow majority to rule in this 
great democracy of ours. 

LUTHER KOHR 
Clearwater, Fla. 


SIR: John Kenneth Galbraith’s re- 
view of Justin Kaplan’s Lincoln 
Steffens (“Raking It,” June Atlantic) 
tells us more about the reviewer 
than it does about the book itself. 
The review is striking evidence that 
some of the liberals who came to 
political maturity during the years 
of the New Deal and the Cold War 
still cannot come to terms with Stef- 
fens’ radicalism. Steffens’ work as a 
muckraker is deprecated because his 
view of the relationship of business 
to politics cannot be fitted neatly 
within a liberal analysis of corrup- 
tion. 

Galbraith turns to consideration 
of The Shame of the Cities, and al- 
though he informs us that he is 


The real We no longer grow old gracefully. Years of experience are not 

People become obsolete before their time in always valued. Instead of using the wisdom of age to help solve 

Our assembly line culture. our problems, we have turned the aged themselves into a 
problem. Our preoccupation with youth has made us forget that, 
often, people considered “too old” have the youngest ideas of all. 
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I could love you 
as dry roots love rain. 


You and a ring of stars 


‘court brace jovan 


may mention my name 
I could hold you 


as branches in the wind 
brandish petals. 
Forgive me for speaking 


so soon. 


n of har 


and then forget me. 


: CHURCHILL 






Love is a fool star. 


salt, by permissior 






ney and 


Let your heart look w 
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on white sea spray 


ndburg reprinted trom hoi 


and be lonely, 


Winston Churchill, age 77, 


Love is a fool star, re-elected British Prime Minister. 
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Grandma Moses, age 101, “The Rainbow.’ 
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Frank Lloyd Wright, age 76, “Guggenheim Museum?’ Dr. Albert Schweitzer, age 68, “Nobel Peace Prize? 


The ideal 


The maturity and social flexibility to recognize that 
for some, life reserves its greatest rewards until later. AtlanticRichfieldCompany <> 





Your next can of beer may have been 
a Coors can that was a Falstaff 
can that was a Carling can. 


The aluminum beer cans chilling in 10 cents a pound for all-aluminum almost 3% billion cans have been 
your cooler may have led other lives. cans. People are picking them up. recovered since 1970 and over 
Possibly as soft drink cans. Possibly By the millions. 15 million dollars have been paid 
as iced tea cans. Possibly as other Through combined recycling center to collectors. 

beer cans. All because of alumi- collections of the aluminum and Although aluminum is the most 
num’s recyclability. beverage industries, abundant metallic element in the 


It's no secret that aluminum cans 
are popular with people. They like 
them because they’re lightweight, 
chill quickly, open with a snap and 
are friendly to food. Unfortunately, 
some of these cans end up in places 
we'd prefer they didn’t. Like streets, 
roads, woods and beaches. So, 
Alcoa’s doing something. 

Alcoa is supporting “Yes We Can” 
recycling programs in areas where 
there are enough aluminum cans 
to economically justify collection 
efforts. Cooperating recycling 
centers pay as much as 


earth’s crust, recycling aluminum 
cans is a sensible way to help 
conserve this natural resource. It 
requires only 5 percent as much 
energy to recycle the metal in an 
aluminum can as it takes to make 
the metal in the first place. 


If you would like more information 
on aluminum can recycling and how 
one community established a recla- 
mation program, please write for our 
free brochures. Aluminum Company 
of America, 347-J Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219. 


















The reasons for using aluminum Al ( OA 
are found in aluminum itself. 
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“discriminating in every respect,” he 
has missed the main point of the ar- 
ticles Steffens collected in this book. 
To Galbraith the book’s “unifying 
thread seemed sufficiently obvious,” 
but Steffens wrote for an audience 
that most often believed that the 
remedy for corruption was to sub- 
stitute “good” leaders for “bad” pol- 
iticians, replacing the bosses wih ad- 
vocates of business-oriented “good 
government.” Up to a point, Stef- 
fens was also a conventional re- 
former, telling his readers that “no 
one class is at fault, nor any one 
breed, nor any particular interest or 
group of interests.” But Steffens also 
declared that the businessman “is 
the chief source of corruption, and 
it were a boon if he would neglect 
politics.” It was, above all, the com- 
mercial spirit that undermined dem- 
ocratic institutions. In offering this 
analysis Steffens brought a new so- 
phistication and a new clarity of 
thought to the muckraking move- 
ment. Steffens insisted that Ameri- 
cans must go beyond a simply mor- 
alistic view of social problems and 
must analyze the institutional ar- 
rangements of society. 

Galbraith apparently does not 
find much that is worthwhile in all 
of this, but then, too, he is not par- 
ticularly interested in any search for 
fundamental causes underlying our 
recent experiences with corruption 
typified by Watergate. He sums up 
his own reaction to Watergate with 
the finding that the fault “lies 
deeply within Richard Nixon.” Of 
course Nixon bears personal respon- 
sibility for Watergate; as an individ- 
ual, wielding great power, he has 
grossly abused that power and there 
is very substantial evidence that he 
has directly broken the law. But are 
we not to look beyond the personal 
characteristics and involvement of 
Richard Nixon? Galbraith may look 
down his nose at those who seek for 
a deeper meaning behind corrup- 
tion, and indeed, apparently be- 
lieves that those who make the 
search add only “to our already ex- 
cessive inventory of introspective 
crap,” but is he not telling us that 
we are to be satisfied with a moral- 
istic view of politics that looks only 
to distinguish “good” from “bad” 
politicians? Presumably we are to 
wait for the coming of the liberal 
hero who is to emerge and rescue 
us from the nasty Republicans. 


Sixty years back Steffens recognized 
that such a superficial liberalism 
was inadequate, and I would sug- 
gest that his effort to probe the 
sources of corruption is relevant to 
the needs of our present situation. 
At some point in the unfolding Wa- 
tergate saga we may find instructive 
Steffens’ point that it is not enough 
to expose the crimes of the individ- 
ual wrongdoer, and we will give our 
attention to the job of exposing and 
eliminating the social roots of a cor- 
rupted politics. 
HERBERT SHAPIRO 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mr. Galbraith replies: : 

I respectfully concede Professor 
Shapiro his good view of Steffens, 
but surely then, such views being 
subjective, he must allow me mine, 
which is that Steffens is, or was, on 
the whole, a towering bore. Sim- 
ilarly I concede Mr. Shapiro his de- 
light in deeper explanations. Maybe 
my adverse reaction to Steffens is 
explained by my exposure to the 
Cold War, the New Deal, and possi- 
bly even Woodrow Wilson, of 
whom I have a faint memory. But 
then he must allow me my view, 
which is that all is explained by the 
Steffens prose. Further and finally, 
if I genuflect, as would Steffens, 
while Professor Shapiro explores the 
deeper social forces bearing on the 
background of the modern Balti- 
more County politician, then my 
friend must allow me to say that 
Spiro Agnew was just another two- 
bit grafter and crook. 


Sır: In his review of Philip Roth’s 
work in the July Atlantic (“Looking 
for a Girl”), Richard Todd says that 
“what Roth has never done, and 
what he must yearn to do, is to 
create on the page a credible, 
whole, complex, desirable woman. 
Consider the museum of grotesques 
that he has given us instead.” 

Here he appropriately lists Sharon 
Shatzky, the zucchini lover of 
“Salad Days” in My Life as a Man; 
the Monkey of Portnoy’s Complaint; 
Libby Hertz (“grim Libby”) of Let- 
ting Go; Lydia and Maureen, the 
two faces of mad wifery, as well as 
Susan the Submissive, all from My 
Life as a Man; Lucy Nelson of 
When She Was Good; and finally, 
with a slight nod (“She was his first, 
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best girl”), Brenda Patimkin of 
Goodbye Columbus. 

Missing from this group is, in — 
fact, Roth’s one “credible, whole, 
complex, desirable woman’”—Martha 
Reganhart, the warm, harassed— 
even desperate—but above all, lov- 
ing divorcée, mother of two wholly — 
believable children, in Letting Go. 
To be sure, the Roth character loses 
her, and she him, most gro- 
tesquely—and even apart from the | 
ghastly ending the relationship 
doesn’t work out well, as it never — 
does with Roth. But she was there. | 
And he did create her on the page. 

Roth may well yearn to do it — 
again, but Mr. Todd to the contrary 
notwithstanding, he has, once upon 
a time, made the “imaginative ex- 
cursion into the mind and senses of a 
a woman worth knowing.” F 


Arrar EAR aLa 


Mary S. PINKHAM 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CORRECTION: 

In the course of writing my story, | 
“Verlie I Say Unto You” (July At- a 
lantic), at a certain point I needed a 
very Virginian name, and two well- — 
known family names came to me: | 
“Dabney” and “Stuart,” and so I 
combined them and created (or 4 
thought I had created) “Dabney | 
Stuart.” This person is thought of 4 
by a woman in the story as “a | 
shocking racial bigot.” A 

I now learn that there is a Dab- © 
ney Stuart, a distinguished poet and as 
editor, in no way a bigot, and I am i 
very sorry if my quite inadvertent 
use of his name has embarrassed 
him—(though I cannot imagine that — 
anyone would have thought I meant _ 
him). 


a ne 


ALICE ADAMS | 
San Francisco, Calif. Es: 
TEENA i 
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The Audi has the same 

amountof trunk space as the 

E Ry ; e PORES Lincoln Continental Mark IV. 
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: : Ae Benz 2805 = In fact, alittle more. 
steering system : SE 
m is tack-and-pinion staing. 
The 512 racing Ferrari hasit 
So does the Audi. 
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We've got the same type of dependable 
ignition system as the Porsche 911. 
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Both the Cadillac Eldorado and the Audi 
have front-wheel drive. But we had it first. 


t let the size of the Audi on the outside 
u about the size on the inside. 


ust about the same headroom and legroom 
the Rolls-Royce Silver Shadow. 


The Aston Martin has 
independent front suspension. 


So does the Audi. 


The Audi get: Audi 100LS 


24mpg*- virtually 
T pi Its a lot of cars for the money. 


the same a! Its a lot of miles to the gallon 
a Volks swagen. 


Scars. $4,975. 


Suggested retail price, East Coast POE for the 100LS. Leatherette upholstery optional, at extra cost. West Coast P.O.E. slightly higher. 
Local taxes and other dealer delivery charges, if any, additional. *DIN 70030 
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DETENTE THROUGH 
SOVIET EYES 


Vague pledges, silent crowds 








by Hedrick Smith 


You can buy a recording of Jesus Christ 
Superstar on the Moscow black market 
this year, and anti-Stalinist books by 
Mandelstam and Bulgakov in limited 
edition. Many more copies were shipped 
abroad “to show the West how liberal we 
are,” one Soviet citizen told the author. 


his has been a schizophrenic season in Mos- 
cow. Some strange chemistry of the ele- 
ments, both human and natural, has been 
at work. Muscovites complain of their worst spring 
in years, a kaleidoscopic and illogical sequence of 
bad weather: timid patches of sunshine, snow as 
late as May 19, hail in June, an uncertain summer. 

The schizophrenia of the natural elements has 
carried over into human affairs as well, producing 
an illogical concatenation of events in matters 
large and small. Moscow’s tourist season is in full 
swing and yet something fundamental is amiss: 
Red Square and the Lenin Mausoleum, meccas for 
both Soviet and foreign tourists, have been closed 
for repairs—for six months, no less. 

And perish the thought, Pravda and Izvestia, 
those journalistic oracles of Communist Party and 
government which normally speak with one voice, 
disagreed briefly this spring—if only over the rules 
for breaking tie games in the national soccer league. 
(Soviet soccer is nearly asphyxiated by tedious ties.) 
For most. Soviet males, this athletic controversy has 


been a matter of greater personal consequence than 
the latest Nixon-Brezhnev meeting. 

But on that plane, too, what Marxist-Leninist 
ideologists are fond of terming “historical con- 
tradictions” have been evident. The gregarious Mr. 
Brezhnev, having mourned the passing of President 
Pompidou of France and the departure of Chan- 
cellor Brandt of West Germany, has once again 
feted Richard Nixon as his sole surviving partner 
in détente, though he carefully sidestepped the 
American President's repeated efforts to emphasize 
their personal relationship as an essential in- 
gredient of détente. Yet hedging his bets, he has 
also rediscovered the Democrats. When Senator 
Edward Kennedy visited Moscow last spring, he 
was ushered about with warm cordiality, like a po- 
tential President. Mr. Brezhnev took time out for a 
three-hour chat with former Ambassador Averell 
Harriman, not only to recall the old Soviet-American 
wartime collaboration but to convey his views on arms 
control and other vital issues to the dean of the Demo- 
cratic Party’s specialists on Soviet affairs. 

With equal pragmatism of forethought, the 
Kremlin has in effect opened relations with the 
U.S. Congress by sending a delegation from the 
Supreme Soviet, the rubber-stamp Soviet parlia- 
ment, to Capitol Hill. Suddenly, the Soviet press, 
which had been excoriating Congress as a hotbed 
of unreasonable anti-Nixonites and chiding some 
liberal Democrats as secret opponents of détente 
(especially those who have voiced support for So- 
viet dissidents, and raised questions about past and 
proposed U.S.-Soviet trade agreements), switched 
to proclaiming the importance of “useful contacts 
in interparliamentary relations.” It has become 


Copyright © 1974, by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston, Mass., 02116. All rights reserved. 
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fashionable again in Moscow to advertise the bi- 
partisan nature of the American support for dé- 
tente. 

The Soviets have been suffering ideological 
schizophrenia, too: The media have thundered reg- 
ularly against the pernicious influence on Washing- 
ton’s policies of the American military-industrial 
complex. Yet Prime Minister Aleksei Kosygin and 
his top industrialists and traders seem to find the 
biggest, most powerful and influential defense con- 
tractors among their favorite partners for trade. 
Eight of last year’s top ten Defense Department 
contractors—Lockheed, General Electric, Boeing, 
McDonnell-Douglas, United Aircraft, General Dy- 
namics, Textron, Rockwell International—are either 
doing business in Moscow or dickering about it 
with the Soviets. 

The seasonal ambivalence has affected the treat- 
ment of dissidents. Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn was 
dramatically exiled, and his friend and longtime 
landlord, cellist Mstislav Rostropovich, who used to 
joke privately, “I am the only man in the world 
with a Nobel Laureate for a gardener,” was al- 
lowed to leave for England. Then, the long-suffer- 
ing Valery Panov, who is Jewish, and his wife, Ga- 
lina, both former dancers of the Kirov Ballet in 
Leningrad, were permitted to emigrate despite re- 
fusals and harassments in the past. 

But lesser figures, whose names mean little to 
most Westerners, have suffered more painful des- 
tinies. 

In mid-May Gabriel Superfin, once Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s amanuensis, was tried after being held in- 
communicado for ten months in prison at Orel, 
about 225 miles from Moscow and out of the way 
of foreign press attention. He was charged with cir- 
culating anti-Soviet slander and sending it abroad. 
Although he is a slender intellectual of fragile 
health in his late twenties, the judge sentenced Su- 
perfin to five years in a strict regime labor camp 
and two more years in exile. Friends fear he will 
never emerge alive. 

Another friend of Solzhenitsyn’s, Yefim Etkind, 
was peremptorily expelled from the Writers’ Union 
and fired from his post as Professor of Literature 
at Leningrad’s Herzen Institute. Friends said the 
secret police were out to get him because they be- 
lieved that manuscripts of Gulag Archipelago were 
typed on his typewriter, and that for many months 
Mr. Etkind had known where the manuscripts were 
secreted. “What is so depressing,” said one Mos- 
cow writer, “is that he was stripped of his aca- 
demic posts and his academic degrees in a secret 
ballot by his colleagues on the basis of a vague 
note from the KGB [secret police]. Fifty-seven 
people voted, and not one had the courage to de- 
fend him. That is what has happened to us.” 
GREASY SY PR EOS PL 
Hedrick Smith is Moscow correspondent for 
the New York Times. 
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The Panovs survived their gauntlet, but a group 
of Jewish scientists, fired after applying to emigrate 
to Israel a couple of years back and thus hard- 
pressed to keep up their scientific qualifications 
through months of unemployment and ostracism 
from official scientific affairs, were subjected to 
severe pressures for trying to organize an unofficial 
seminar in early July to join foreign scientists in 
reading scientific papers (see “Moscow: Notes on a 
Scientific Conference” by Earl Callen, The Atlantic, 
May, 1974, page 16). Other less celebrated 
Jews than Panov were hunted, tailed, threatened 
by police toughs in the dark of night, or arrested 
in their beds in the morning and carted off to jail 
so as not to disturb the gloss of cooperation of the 
Nixon-Brezhnev summit with any untoward dem- 
onstrations. 


nconsistencies have bedeviled other walks of life 
in this era of détente. Officially, East-West sci- 
entific exchanges enjoy the highest policy 
blessing. Delegations on environmental pollution, 
endangered species, cancer research, or earthquake 
prediction exchange carefully prearranged visits of 
screened participants. Toasts are raised to the 
cause of greater exchange of knowledge. 

Yet one balmy surprise was the sudden cancel- 
lation of gala celebrations planned for May 23 in 
honor of the 250th anniversary of the Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences, an occasion which had promised 
to attract more foreign Nobel Laureates and other 
Western scientists, and thus promote more face-to- 
face scientific contact, than any other single occa- 
sion since World War II. Elaborate plans were 
made. Then abruptly, after months of preparations, 
it was cancelled, with the public explanation that it 
threatened to interfere with the Soviet election 
campaign ending June 16. It was an excuse of such 
feeble credibility, given the long-term preparations 
for both events, that few Soviet officials or propa- 
gandists even bothered to use it with foreign con- 
tacts. 

Moreover, without publicity in the central Mos- 
cow press, celebrations were actually held by Acad- 
emy affiliates in outlying republican capitals like 
Minsk, Alma-Ata, Ashkhabad, Tallinn, Dushanbe, 
Baku, Tashkent, and Riga. 

One Moscow scientist, learning through a, for- 
eigner of the provincial celebrations, remarked: 
“Well, that goes to show—the authorities simply 
did not want a lot of Western scientists in Moscow 
at one time. That would have been too much of a 
good thing, a risk of too much candid conversa- 
tion. Who knows what might have come up—freer 
travel abroad for Soviet scientists? More access to 
foreign scientific publications? Greater intellectual 
freedom generally? Human rights? Sakharov? It 
may sound strange to you, but obviously our au- 
thorities found it less embarrassing to cancel the 
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celebrations than to go through with them. After 
all, who in the West remembers even now that the 
celebrations were called off and stops to wonder 
why?” 

Still, along with rainy disappointments, there 
have been patches of cultural sunshine. Socialist 
realism last season embraced some unexpected 
eccentricities. Andrei Voznesensky gave two of his 
bolder poetry readings during which he challenged 
“the Pornography of the Spirit” of dogmatic cul- 
tural watchdogs, lampooned the Cromwellian sex- 
ual prudery of Soviet public life, and dared to de- 
mand to know the location of the grave of 
Vsevolod Meyerhold, the brilliant avant-garde the- 
ater director, who died somewhere in the Gulag 
Archipelago of Stalin’s prisons. 

The talented Yuri Liubimov, director of Mos- 
cow’s most daring theater, the Taganka, pre- 
sented Wooden Horses, a pair of moving one-act 
plays by Fyodor Abramov, who writes with unvar- 
nished candor about the numbing struggle for sur- 
vival in Russian villages and the decline of moral 
decency and character among villagers under So- 
viet rule. In one scene Abramov gives a brutal view 
of some of the injustices of Stalin’s collectivization of 
agriculture. 

The rival Sovremennik theater played another 
pair of dramas, Provincial Anecdotes, by the 
late Aleksandr Vampilov, that expose sexual prom- 
iscuity and flashes of unreasoned brutality in pro- 
vincial life, a dissonant portrait of the New Soviet 
Man. The Moscow Art Theater, heretofore tame 
and banal under its new director, Oleg Yefremov, 
has ventured The Sleep of Reason, a Spanish play 
about Goya. The artist, deaf and outnumbered but 
brave in his opposition to the state, proclaims him- 
self more true to his people than is the state in a 
way that for some Moscow intellectuals evokes the 
struggle of Solzhenitsyn. 

Modest as these may sound to Westerners, each 
marks a departure for Moscow and helps make this 
the most interesting theater season in several years. 

Another surprise of 1974 was the publication of 
two long-awaited books—an uncensored version of 
Master and Margarita, Mikhail Bulgakov’s satiri- 
cal fantasy about persecution of innocents under 
Stalin, and collected verses of Osip Mandelstam, 
the great poet who died in a Stalinist camp in the 
1930s after writing a devastating verse about the 
dictator himself. 

But unfortunately, the Mandelstam was bowd- 
lerized and only a pitiful few thousand copies of 
either book went on sale here. The great bulk of 
both editions was shipped abroad—“to show the 
West how liberal we are,” said one lady sarcasti- 
cally. By contrast, the first openly worshipful fic- 
tional portrait of Stalin published in two decades 
was given mass circulation of more than 500,000 
by Young Guards, a Moscow youth magazine. 

“Don’t misunderstand—this is no cultural thaw,” 


Détente Through Soviet Eyes 


commented a man who went through the torturous 
twists of Khrushchev’s liberalization in the late 
1950s and early 1960s. “What you see now is just 
a safety valve, a sop to the ‘house liberals’ who 
collaborate.” 


or most Muscovites, the fluctuations of liter- 

ary life are too esoteric, too finely calibrated 

to be of much interest. What moves the ele- 
ment of Soviet youth that considers itself most 
modish (to a large degree, the teen-age and univer- 
sity grandchildren of the elite) is the pursuit of the 
pop life-style of the West: jeans, hair, and above 
all, rock. 

A black-market commodity in hot demand this 
year was the recording of Jesus Christ Superstar, 
which has the double allure of a theoretically for- 
bidden medium and forbidden message. By now, 
black-market prices have slipped somewhat from 
the staggering 80 to 100 rubles ($110 to $135) that 
a Superstar LP commanded early in the year. The 
end of the jamming of Voice of America has made 
it easier for Soviet youth to make their own tapes 
and cassettes. What is more, a few Soviet rock 
groups include some Superstar numbers in their 
repertoires, and at private, invitation-only concerts, 
they initiate their less world-wise comrades into the 
high sacraments of the mod life. 

For a faction of the old-fashioned Soviet Cold 
Warriors near the summit of power, Superstar rep- 
resents the epitome of the bourgeois cultural infil- 
tration that they feel must be stopped. This sum- 
mer, the Communist Party decreed yet another 
full-year course for university-level students in 
Marxism-Leninism as an antidote. 

But privately, some Communist higher-ups have 
relaxed about rock, having discovered that among 
Soviet youth, jeans, hair, and rock music have not 
been harbingers of a dangerous counterculture but 
rather harmless outlets for their own offspring. Se- 
cretly, high-level Soviet executives and foreign 
trade administrators accept Superstar records from 
foreign businessmen as a prestige gift for their 
older children just as happily as they accept Japa- 
nese watches, French gold pens, or Ronson ciga- 
rette lighters for themselves. 

But in this realm, too, there is a deeper and 
more traditional schizophrenia of the Russian spirit 
at work. The Soviet absorption of things Western, 
the kind of cultural osmosis that takes place far 
more in Moscow or Leningrad than in the vast 
Russian hinterlands, quite naturally catches the eye 
of Western visitors. Yet an equally strong, if not 
stronger, countercurrent today is the nostalgia for 
the Russian past—for returning to the Russian 
roots, for admiring the rich cultural heritage of the 
Czarist era and finding strength in the seeming 
moral purity of the unspoiled countryside. 

One symptom is the surprising revival enjoyed 
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now by recordings of Aleksandr Vertinsky, a stage 
and cabaret singer of Czarist vintage who for 
twenty-five years charmed Russian emigrés in 
Paris, Warsaw, New York, and Shanghai before re- 
turning to Russia during World War II. Vertinsky 
was a crooner who built a following as vast as 
Rudy Vallee’s. He was less dashing than Rudolph 
Valentino, more intimate than Maurice Chevalier. 

His musical palette was rich in romance and ro- 
coco decadence. What came to be known as Ver- 
tinsky “ariettas” told melancholy narratives of girls 
who go astray, of unreliable beaus, of the cruelty 
of big cities, and the inevitability of fate and 
death. Sometimes these themes merged with vi- 
sions of a remote, exotic, and beautiful life—of “li- 
lac Negroes,” “parrots who sobbed in French,” 
little Creole boys, luxurious yachts, and dens of 
San Francisco. The current reprints of his old 
records include such standbys of his own com- 
positions as “Magnolia Tango,” “Farewell Supper,” 
and “Madame, the Leaves Are Already Falling.” 

Some of those who eschew the unmistakable es- 
capism in Western rock or the Vertinsky revival 
find theirs in the Russian countryside. Leonid 
Brezhnev himself is said to have wept at the 
Kremlin showing of Kalina Krasnaya (The Red 
Snowball Tree), which has been this year’s movie 
sensation. 

It is the story of a village-born, city-corrupted 
ex-convict who teeters between going straight with 
the help of generous-hearted peasants or falling 
back into league with his old gang of thieves, who 
represent the ultimate of urban corruption—neck- 
ing, petting, smoking, leering, leather-jacketed, 
trench-coated, Western-style hooligans. Vasily 
Shukshin, the author, director, and main actor, 
conveys the notion that man can only recapture his 
morality by returning to his roots in the ethically 
pure Russian countryside. The hero, who -cannot 
quite make the grade and thus offers some real 
dramatic interest, is killed by the old gang but not 
before Shukshin, a well-known rural writer, dis- 
plays his celebrated love of nature. 

His confused hero finds moments of comfort in 
kissing or fondling birches, whom he calls his 
brides. The camera not only caresses village scenes 
and authentic Russian country faces but at 
“poignant moments lingers on the ruins of a rural 
church or icons hanging in the corner of peasant 
homes.” 

“In a Western movie, those might simply be 
icons or church in the background,” explained a 
modish young Russian in his mid-twenties. “But to 
us, it is a reminder of The Church or Embattled 
Religion, and everyone understands.” 

Here is a milder version of the kind of full- 
blooded neo-Slavophilism of Aleksandr Sol- 
zhenitsyn whose “Letter to Our Supreme Leaders” 
so surprised many Western admirers by urging that 
Russia disgorge its Eastern European empire, pull 
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back into itself, throw off the alien ideology of 
Communism, and find some holy future-past by re- 
storing the Russian Orthodox Church as its moral 
core. 


olzhenitsyn may be banished but Russophil- 

ism, nonetheless, enjoys a resonant revival. 

Scholars advance to protect the purity of the 
Russian mother tongue and to protest corrupting 
impurities and borrowings from the West. Restora- 
tion of historical monuments is pressed forward. So 
notable is the interest of a large section of edu- 
cated youth in the church, with its rich art, its 
icons, its choirs, its architecture, that Pravda has 
taken to worrying that Soviet youth are too indif- 
ferent to Communism, too admiring of the church 
as the vessel and embodiment of the Russian cul- 
tural heritage. One senses anew the old conflict of 
Slavophiles and Westernizers in Russian life. 

There is an echo, as well, in the nationalistic 
economics of some high officials like Valentin Sha- 
shin, the Soviet oil minister, who caused a stir by 
shrugging off prospects for big new oil deals with 
capitalist countries, implying that Russia should re- 
serve its energy resources for itself. Privately, other 
elements of the leadership are said to be wary of 
selling off Siberia’s riches to the West. Those who 
are promoting East-West trade quite often feel the 
need to insist defensively that each trade of natural 
resources begets a good return. 

If anything, the undertow of latent Russian na- 
tionalism is likely to prove more powerful in the 
long run than the surface current of Westernization 
highlighted by détente. 

To many Russians, détente is a slogan, albeit a 
welcome one, a matter of stratospheric politics 
which does not touch them unless they happen to be 
part of that thin veneer of Soviet life that is directly in 
contact with the West. This is the layer of foreign trad- 
ers, diplomats, officials, propagandists, poets, schol- 
ars, dancers, industrialists, who form a special class, 
one of whose main privileges is to deal with West- 
erners and to travel to the West. 

In many ways, large and small, Soviets will one- 
up each other to gain access to this special privi- 
leged world and to savor its benefits. Scientists, for 
example, explain that the first scientific-exchange 
delegations to America were heavily overloaded 
with administrators who pulled rank to get on the 
delegations ahead of scientists whose actual work 
made them more natural candidates. “Hurry up 
and invite all our big shots,” said one scientist, “‘so 
that we can go later on.” 

On a more mundane level, in a Russian chil- 
dren’s hospital not long ago, a senior nurse spotted 
a crowd of Russian children mobbing an American 
boy (who was a patient) for little “smile” buttons. 
She shooed the Russian children away, and when 


they were out of sight, the nurse asked for buttons 





for herself and other members of the staff. Some 
got two. Later, the children were allowed to return 
and get what was left. 

This rank-pulling, this split-level nature of Soviet 
society in which the privileged minority gets better 
or totally different treatment from the great ple- 
beian mass, helps to explain the schizophrenia 
which is inherent in the Soviet approach to dé- 
tente. 

It is the celebrities like Solzhenitsyn, Rostropo- 
vich, and the Panovs, who left the Soviet Union 
while their virtually unknown colleagues faced 
harsher pressures. It is the prestigious Estab- 
lishment liberals like Voznesensky or Abramov, 
who sometimes get away with experiments in social 
criticism while younger, lesser writers face more 
severe censorship. (That indeed may help explain 
the absence of young new writers on the scene.) 

It is the governmental-economic elite that nego- 
tiates with the American military-industrial giants 
while the masses are fed polemics against the mili- 
tary-industrial complex. It is the selected delega- 
tions of scientists who travel west, while the more 
amorphous congregation of scholars who would 
have gathered around the Academy of Sciences 
celebration is denied a chance. 

The latest Nixon-Brezhnev summit had this 
same curious split-level character. When the Presi- 
dent flew into Moscow, the gregarious, bushy- 
browed Soviet leader was in an ebullient mood, 
welcoming Nixon to a jovial personal reunion. Sev- 
eral hundred selected Soviet citizens were bused to 
the airport welcome, and when Nixon approached, 
they waved little Soviet and American flags but 
made no sound—it suggested a crowd scene of ex- 
tras in an old silent movie. 

For all the renewed warmth at the summit, there 
was the same old restraint at the curbsides in Mos- 
cow—a gulf between the American leader and the 
Russian people. At four or five places along the 
seventeen-mile motorcade route into town, care- 
fully screened crowds were posted. But elsewhere, 
ordinary folk were kept back of building fronts or 
almost out of sight by police. As the visit pro- 
gressed, the leaders boated on Brezhnev’s yacht on 
the Black Sea and strolled on the beach near the 
government’s secluded dachas outside Yalta. The 
world learned of the meetings, but Soviet newspa- 
per readers and television viewers caught only for- 
mal glimpses of the two men sitting at negotiating 
tables or signing documents. The Soviet press 
skipped the human color and essence of their talks 
and left Soviets to decipher the impersonal and of- 
ten abstruse texts of their signed agreements. 

Actually, this split-level treatment is not surpris- 
“ing because détente involves ideological schizo- 
phrenia of the most fundamental sort for the So- 
viets. Cooperation with a still-declared enemy 
causes immense confusion in a theocratic state and 
it fosters a deep and pragmatic cynicism about the 
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domestic double standards of détente among the 
better-heeled elements of society. 

A deeper ambivalence pervaded the summit. On 
trade, environmental protection, or medical re- 
search, the two sides could sign loosely worded 
pledges to cooperate. On secondary arms issues 
they could give up the unused option of building 
more anti-missile defenses, or setting loose limits 
on underground nuclear testing. But they could not 
trust each other on the heart of the matter: halting 
the race to develop offensive nuclear arms, espe- 
cially multiple-shot warheads for intercontinental 
weapons. 

Some plain people got the message. “Look at 
our leaders signing agreements,” beamed a matron 
in a hotel reading the morning’s Pravda featuring 
Nixon and Brezhnev on the front page. “It is good.” 
Then her smile faded and more soberly she added, 
“But that is only a trade agreement. What about arms 
limitation? What do we need those terrible things for? 
We need peace. Our generation knew war, but we 
must not let that happen to our children.” 

The ordinary citizens are torn between conflict- 
ing pronouncements from above. They do not 
quite know whether to love or hate, whether to ad- 
mire or fear, whether to mingle or meekly stand 
aside. They hear détente is bringing economic divi- 
dends to their country, and in the midst of what 
by Soviet standards is a consumerist trend, they 
hope for some of the celebrated consumerism of 
the West. But they are denied modern stereo sets, 
modish clothing, big cars, private homes, and other 
material possessions they associate with the “good 
life” beyond their frontiers. They are a warm, friendly 
people. Their pent-up curiosity about the outside 
world is immense. Vast numbers of them long to reach 
out to inquire and understand and then to share and 
enjoy, and they have to be painfully schooled like chil- 
dren to recognize that these are privileges only for an 
upper stratum, a trusted elite. 

Carefully, clinically, and so far successfully, the So- 
viet leadership has been trying to sterilize détente, to 
purge it of infectious political content. Just as care- 
fully, though not quite as harshly, it has kept its own 
people well shielded from a rounded picture of West- 
ern living standards that would kindle potentially irre- 
sistible rising expectations among a great mass of So- 
viet consumers. 

“We are so disappointed,” an intellectual in his 
fifties reflected sadly. “We had expected détente to 
make our life easier. But we find your government, 
your Nixon, is just like ours. All this talk about 
preventing war is for newspaper headlines. We all 
know war was unthinkable during the Cold War 
just as during détente. We wanted a more reason- 
able life, where our work made more sense and 
did not meet constant political interference, where 
we could enjoy some of what you take for granted 
and then reject it as you are doing. We wanted lib- 
eralization. So what has détente brought us?” O 
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Thoughts on turning 30 (all right, 31) 








by Mopsy Strange Kennedy 


“Are you still married?’ an old 
friend asked me. ‘Cute!’—as if 
it were some quaint onion dip.” 


when something happened that reminded me 

of the peculiar nature of passing time, which 
is what most concerns me about being thirty. I was 
then a feckless child of twenty-seven, and I was 
writing an article about co-education at Yale. Be- 
cause of my maternal state, I asked the girl I was 
interviewing to come to my house. There I was, a 
married, slightly working mother of two and wife 
of a law student, breastfeeding my baby in the liv- 
ing room in front of this girl and her boyfriend. 
Despite the confusion, I was happy. These were all 
things I had once wanted and dreamt about and 
here they were; certainly they were things I would 
have noticed with envy had I been the interviewed 
college girl. 

The girl and her boyfriend told me they were 
living together, proudly and openly (an art form 
just barely invented when I was her age); she was 
talking about going to graduate school (my friends 
tended to marry people in graduate school), and 
said if they ever married, and if they ever had 
children, they, being a two-career family, would 


| had just given birth to my second daughter 
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probably put their children in a day-care center. 
How shall I describe my feelings, mixed as they 
were by postnatal emotional chaos, the neurotic 
voyeurism of journalism, and the octopus curiosity 
I generally feel about other people’s lives? 

Although I was at a certain apex of my life, I 
was the one watching her from what seemed a pre- 
carious and vulnerable place. I felt that we were at 
an important seam between generational moments, 
and that she, the younger one, had the upper 
hand. I could feel the universe I was standing on 
slither uncomfortably under my feet. 

Just a few weeks after that, the words Women’s 
Liberation Movement—somehow redolent of war 
and grim seriousness—fell upon my confused ears, 
and I realized that whatever I felt about it, it 
would generate (I want to say “wreak”) incredible 
change around me. It was a sort of shot at Sara- 
jevo, disrupting everything after, and casting a new 
interpretation on everything that went before. 
From the minute I heard about it, a thousand dia- 
lectical impulses sprang up in me, armaments for 
the arguments, many of them ferociously anti- 
pathetic to the spirit of women’s lib and its propa- 
ganda, that I now had to have with my culture, 
my friends, my times, and God forbid, myself. 


MSK: How could I complain? I’ve been dealt a 
good hand. My husband doesn’t need to be 
Jargonized into feeling a desire to help take care 


of his own children; indeed, I find that somewhat 
vulgar. He doesn’t lead me into a noxious way of 
life. And he supports me while I write articles. If 
that is oppression, play on! 


Women’s Lib Zealot: I’m all right, Jack. 

Cultivate your own garden. Don’t you realize there 
are thousands of people for whom this is not the 
case? 


I think my initial reaction grew from the fact 
that women’s liberation came along when I was 
swimming through a particular biological moment 
in my life, that is, childbirth and after, and I felt 
that women’s liberation took an incredibly narrow 
and sarcastic view of babies and children as slave- 
makers-and supper-vomiters. I felt that my womb 
and its amazingly protean offspring were being 
given short shrift by these women who were, there- 
fore, no Sisters of mine. Women’s liberation also 
seemed to have created certain hard-to-swallow 
myths, straw women, weakling ladies-in-waiting 
who, they claimed, represented the universal image 
of women in the minds of men, a pitiful half-truth, 
I felt. 

The movement, it seemed to me, conveniently 
overlooked thousands of ferocious, Tabasco-spirited 
women, strong, brave, successful, who made their 
way without putting themselves under the banner 
of feminism. I supposed that element was shoved 
under the rug because it didn’t reinforce movement 
thetoric. Why have a perfectly healthy child 
pose for Easter Seals? And men my age, either going 
off to fight in Vietnam or taking detours to avoid 
going, were being pincered unmercifully, being given 
no credit either for their particular oppression with 
respect to the draft, or their general human pain. 


WLZ: I want to get to know you 
as a person. 


MSK: I'm afraid that’s not possible. You see I’m 
actually a raccoon. 


WLZ: Why so hostile, Sister? 


MSK: I just don’t want your bandwagon jumping 
on me. 


WLZ: Why not? Our Time has come! 


MSK: If you were really interested in me as a 
person, you wouldn’t need an ideology to justify 
yourself. 





Mopsy Strange Kennedy, thirty-oneish, is a free-lance 
writer who lives in Cambridge, Massachusetts, with 
her husband and two children. 


Yet, it dogged one, like a persistent salesman 
(sorry, salesperson). Of all the winds that shook the 
house of my twenties, the war, the “radicalization” 
of almost everyone around me, and the sexual rev- 
olution, the cold sharp gusts of liberation worked 
their mysteries in the most subtle and enduring 
way. I look around me at the gang of women who, 
partly thanks to women’s lib, are pounding at the 
door of professions like law and medicine. I think 
back to the pastoral, soon-to-be-wife-of-breadwin- 
ner life my friends and I led in college. I note the 
change in alumnae notes of that watershed time. 
Among recent alumnae, one rarely finds a woman 
so totally aimless that she is not winding up for 
law school (the professed goal of even beauty 
queens) or medical school or at least public health, 
whereas the women who graduated from college 
with me hoped to write novels or work in publish- 
ing or generally partake of what one friend called 
“pre-life.” 

Because women’s lib came along just when it 
did, many people I know slipped under the wire 
and made themselves into only slightly dilatory 
Ph.D.’s or doctors or lawyers. But that made for a 
speckled landscape. A divorced mother, once mar- 
ried to a lawyer, who used to think that for all her 
brains she’d never qualify for more than a periph- 
eral buying job in a bookstore, now goes to law 
school. My divorced sister-in-law is now a psychia- 
trist. Some girls I knew grew up to find that the 
Tupperware party was over, and they were left to 
shrug apologetically and say, “I’m just a house- 
wife,” or, pointing to the symbol of income and 
professionalism across the room, “I’m married to 
him.” Much as I envy the motivated Ph.D.’s out 
there with their two careers and their own incomes, 
it irritates me that women’s lib has created a shriv- 
eled minority of child-raisers and home-stayers 
who have to apologize for the lot they were raised 
to enjoy. And if they’re lucky enough eventually to 
“go back into teaching” when their children are 
older, they are accused of doing ninny girl’s work. 


A Friend: I hated Up the Sandbox because it 
showed that women could only fantasize about 
the real world, not partake of it. 


MSK: But that’s real too. Do you want to 
liquidate that just because you don’t like it or 
want it for yourself ? 


Partly because of the people it leaves behind, 
I’ve always objected to the term “consciousness- 
raising” which seems to equate the height of con- 
sciousness with loyalty to the feminist viewpoint. 
Raised consciousness, raised fists, stuff a fever, 
starve a husband. I watched my friends’ lives sud- 
denly whirl around quite differently according to 
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the hidden choreography of consciousness-raising; 
people who married under one “contract” either 
changed that or got divorced. Married people 
didn’t live together, sometimes, in the interests of 
their separate careers; single people lived together 
sharing the work in radically new ways (which is 
why I used to call it the Men’s Incarceration 
Movement), or in groups. The word “liberated” be- 
came as variously and subjectively interpreted as 
the Wizard of Oz, but people seemed to be apply- 
ing it to themselves as often as possible in order to 
get a piece of the action and to placate its guilt- 
producing monster. “He does the shopping; we're 
liberated.” “She can sleep with anyone she wants; 
we're liberated.” “We go 50-50 on the kids; we're 
liberated.” “Please leave me alone—we gave to lib- 
eration at the office.” 


WLZ: Whom do you admire among women? 


MSK: The same ones I’ve always admired. 
Penelope Gilliatt for braininess and wit; Sophia 
Loren for sex appeal and spirit and motherhood. I 
admire Carly Simon for singing her own songs. 
Many others. Barbra Streisand, Roslyn Drexler, 
Hannah Green, Jane Jacobs. 


WLZ: Where are your feminists? 


MSK: I don’t necessarily admire them (though I 
like Gloria Steinem). Talking about your gender 
all the time seems to me like sitting down at your 
typewriter and writing only about your typewriter. 


WLZ: Have you dropped anyone from your list? 


MSK: I'll have to say I used to devote many 
hours to Jackie Kennedy, but now she seems too 
much a pastry and not enough a steak. 


Feminism—all movements of the last decade for 
that matter—reminds me of the song that says 
“Love is going to make a fool out of you/ You do 
the things it wants you to.” A lot of this movement 
struck me, in its infancy, as reeking of desperate 
blackmail, but a lot of it proved to be very good 
for the world of my late twenties. 

It certainly brought about a change in what 
people—some my age and most younger—did with 
their lives. In its first springtime every girl I met, it 
seemed, was either going or about to go to gradu- 
ate school—or had gone and wore her Ph.D. on her 
sleeve. (I remember a conversation with a woman 
to whom I said, “Where did you get those nice 
shoes?” She said, “Well, when I was getting my 
Ph.D. I lived near a great shoe store.”) The term 
“male chauvinist pig” became a new and useful 
diagnostic tool. My theory has been that to be 
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“liberated,” sensitive intelligent men don’t need to 
be hit over the head with a nightstick of jargon 
and guilt pressures—their “consciousness” is al- 
ready floating far “above” the fray; men in the 
middle needed to be educated, but they are eager 
to go along, if only to make other people shut up; 
men at the bottom, however, can now be cate- 
gorized in a new and more potent way—a new 
name for an old disease. And when I want to get 
my husband to clean the house, I find the term 
handier and more loaded with up-to-date legiti- 
macy than the old limp and derisive teen-age 
terms, like “selfish monster from the black lagoon” 
and “lazy creep” that Pd been using before. 


MSK: See what you’ve made me do? 
WLZ: What? 


MSK: I can’t even listen to a nice, silly song I 
liked in high school without the impulse to 
feminist analysis. I heard Ringo’s resurrected hit 
the other day and found myself thinking: 
“You're sixteen (worship of youth), you're 
beautiful (sex object) and you’re mine 
(possessive). . . You walked out of my dreams 
(relegating her to the realm of fantasy) and into 
my car (outmoded etiquette of chauvinism; can’t 
she drive?), now you’re my angel divine (putting 
her on a pedestal which implies put-down) . . . 
You're my baby (infantilism), you’re my pet 
(chattel, puppy dog), we fell in love on the night 
we met (specter of marriage obliterates career 
alternatives). . . 


WLZ: Good! 


MSK: Bad: I like the song and you’ve ruined it 
for me. You’ve just washed my brain and I can’t 
do a thing with it. I’m mad at you. 


WLZ: Women in our culture have been 
programmed to suppress their feelings of anger. 


MSK: Yeah? Come over someday when I’m 
sinking my Transylvanian fangs into some 
repairman’s neck. Watch me throw frying pans at 
the icebox. 


WLZ: I notice youre still using domestic weapons. 


I can almost see in some dim room a circle of 
women sliding with alarm to the edge of their 
chairs waiting to catch me or slap a collective hand 
across my mouth as I say—as I deeply believe—that 
the backsliding life of marriage and children has 
given me more pleasure than anything else I’ve 
ever done. 


WLZ: But more than your own accomplishments? 
You know having children is temporary. Basically 
it drives you crazy, doesn’t it? It’s simply not 
enough. 


MSK: Nothing is enough! The tapeworm always 
wants more, always. But this is more enough than 
anything else. 


Of course it’s true that having children has 
tamed the moment, but it doesn’t stop me from 
dwelling on the future—in fact, having children has 
opened up a veritable supermarket of speculation. 
I look at my small, still largely guileless, daughters 
and wonder what unimagined new Believerships 
will come along and claim their allegiance. Since I 
know people of my age who have gone from prep- 
pieness to hippiness, to Scientology, to Transcen- 
dental Meditation, to the Maharaj Ji to white 
magic to Jesus (so often ending up at law school 
despite all), I can imagine that my children will 
probably find themselves engulfed by new and dis- 
turbing cults that haven’t been dreamt up yet. 
Now that I am over thirty and they are under 
thirty (under seven for that matter), I find myself 
biting into a sandwich of time, comparing the fla- 
vors of my generation, my parents’ generation, and 
my children’s generation. How was it to have been 
about thirty during World War II—how will it be 
to be a teen-ager toward the end of this century? 

My generation believed in the hallucinogenic 
shiftiness of things, and also believed that, while 
maybe not perfectible, the scene was greatly im- 
provable, as was the self. One could watch 
“changes” Out There in the evolution of the 
Beatles and Bob Dylan, mini-lifetimes jammed into 
a decade. Jerry Rubin has not only outgrown radi- 
cal politics but has actually renounced some of his 
old beliefs, not just shed them off. One way that I 
know another year has passed is that each spring 
my friend Pennell (slightly over thirty but moving 
gamely abreast of the times) reports back from his 
latest new thing—England, India, the drug culture, 
Africa, tribe living, California, hippie philosophy 
(he wrote his thesis on Heidegger)—like a turtle 
whose back is covered with timely billboards. 
Being thirty just now is peculiarly comforting be- 
cause so many people admired even by the 
younger generation (I notice Janis Joplin was born 
one month after I was) bumped famously from 
stage to stage, from salvation to salvation just 
when we did, giving a kind of virtue to the age. 
The message seems to be that even in a youth cul- 
ture, life is believed to be getting better, not worse. 
The people who invented the expression “never 
trust anyone over thirty” are now themselves over 
thirty—and the moral of that is self-evident. 

Another barometer of the durability of old no- 
tions is marriage, and what happens to it. The sur- 
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viving marriages I know, made at the time in our 
lives when it was fashionable to get married (our 
early twenties), are either out of date in some re- 
spect, or so eccentric they don’t lend themselves to 
theory. I know couples who have adopted the spirit 
of the times, have made a self-conscious effort to 
“do” marriage as an adventure, who go on 
couples-sensitivity weekends together and do TM 
nightly, who strive for a kind of independence 
without necessarily having affairs. 

Some people of my generation, however, passed 
right out of one time zone and into another 
around about their thirtieth year. Their currency 
changed on them overnight. Most notably, mar- 
riages conceived in perfectly good faith between 
people in their twenties suddenly found themselves 
egregiously wrong in the eyes of the new values. I 
know several “straight” monogamous, gin-drinking, 
“male chauvinist” Bachrach-photographed men 
and their wives who suddenly found they were 
wearing last decade’s conventions and coming out 
at the wrists. In some of these marriages, it was 
the man who found the old life intolerable because 
the counterculture—not working, smoking grass, 
etc.—was more compelling. In others, the “good 
wife” found that she was infused with a new vision 
of independence, rage at lost time, and, more spe- 
cifically, rage at the husband who had duped her— 
and so departed. 

Marriage, I think, has been given a bad name 
by the new-tooth generation pushing us out be- 
cause living together has supplanted it on one side 
and divorce has ended it on the other. For a lot of 
people (mostly women) who got divorced around 
thirty, divorce is a sort of Ph.D., a point of growth 
and self-analysis and change, a thumbing-of-nose 
at marriage. “I’m making the acquaintance of my- 
self for the first time,” Sara told us, after divorce 
and removal to California. I watch her with inter- 
est because I know that she will be like a bee 
loaded with new honey each time she comes to 
visit us. She can sleep with men younger than her- 
self or her own age—whatever—to the point of 
boredom. She can live in various communal ways, 
she can baby-sit for the son of the man who wrote 
The Massage Book and get paid—not in the vulgar 
currency of the uptight East, but rather in mas- 
sages and an hour of bioenergetic therapy. Di- 
vorce, as written on Sara, is not all failure and 
dreariness and loneliness; it has a distinct charac- 
ter, a leaving-home-ness and a growing-up-ness 
that many people I know earnestly recommend. 

And here we are, back in marriage. (“Are you 
still married?” an old friend who turned up asked 
me. “Cute!”—as if it were some quaint onion dip.) 
I, perhaps defensively, choose to see living together 
as much more like marriage than it pretends to be. 
Our living-together unmarried friends seem to ex- 
perience the same conflicts and good times and 
bad times we do, with fewer children, less furni- 
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ture, and no mortgages. If they are getting away 
with murder, while we, poor fools, sit here together 
year after year repeating old jokes to each other, 
then maybe I’m not seeing clearly. I do have an 
annoying habit of saying to my husband late at 
night, “Are you sure you wouldn’t rather be mar- 
ried to a lawyer who made a wad?” My friend 
Jarnes plays it another way: “Pretend you are de- 
scribing me to your second wife after my untimely 
death,” she says to her husband, and he obligingly 
responds, “She was an ineffable combination of 
Harpo Marx and Joan of Arc.” 


Guidance Counselor: What would you like to 
be, if you could be anything? 


MSK: The most famous woman in America from 
9 to 1 every day. The rest of the day I'd like to 
spend playing with my kids and eating Sara Lee 
cakes and reading novels. 


GC: Ha ha. Yes. But have you fulfilled your 
Western Civ. requirements? Have you got your 
sciences under your belt? 


One reason I respect, in a fearful sort of way, 
the gulch called the generation gap is that one day 
when the shadows were falling over my late 
twenties, after a great deal of worrying and scold- 
ing and dreaming, I realized that if I was ever to 
understand the nature of my struggle with the 
younger-than-me generation, I would have to go to 
their country, the bizarre and mysterious land of 
LSD. The minute I swallowed this little symbol of 
the distance between me and them, I realized that 
everything I had said about “drugs” before was 
about as informed as a nun lecturing on sex. The 
whole nature of the experience was in such a dif- 
ferent universe of image and metaphor-come-true 
and symbolism that ordinary language doesn’t 
have the means to convey it. 

I noticed, after my fiery trip, that among the 
many people with whom I shared my amazing rev- 
elations, a curious division occurred. Younger 
people said, with almost one bored voice, “Yeah, 
sure we know, it’s great.” People of my age and 
older said, like hundreds of Rockettes kicking to- 
gether, “I’m afraid I’d lose myself. I’ve been build- 
ing up this ego for almost thirty years and I don’t 
want to have it fall apart now.” The difference 
made me realize how tied we are to the ideas of 
our own generation, existing as they do side-by- 
side with their opposites, like the ingredients of a 
baked Alaska. Younger people seemed amazingly 
heedless of the danger; older ones were fearful 
only of that. I didn’t take LSD because I was a 
hippie, nor did I do it without incredible appre- 
hension, but I suppose I felt that my particular ego 
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had something to gain from it. Afterwards, I saw 
how insulting many people found my through-the- 
looking-glass experiences, how personally threat- 
ening it seemed, because they didn’t want to be- 
lieve that something so enormous could be had for 
the swallowing, and not as a result of years of 
study and discipline. Neither did I. But I could feel 
myself becoming a Trip Chauvinist Pig. The whole 
thing was an odd experience of being stranded in 
mid-generation, because people my own age 
wouldn’t come along, and people younger than me 
had other qualities which I, in my underlying 
stuffiness, found objectionable and alien. However, 
it will be a useful little parable to remember when 
my children are taking their own trips in the fu- 
ture. 

One of the habits of my generation is psycho- 
therapy. An astonishing majority of the people I 
know lead this mysterious other life in the offices 
of men and women we never meet, talking about 
their problems. I always think that when three 
such people are gathered together, a simultaneous 
concordance of ghosts plays about the edges of the 
situation—the ghosts of their psychiatrists Louis 
and Harold and Bob are in invisible contact with 
their patients. I’ve learned, for instance, that when 
one woman I know clears her throat and bravely 
speaks up, or gives vent to her famously repressed 
anger, a voice from beyond is prodding her silently 
to go to it. 

This seems to be a development of the last 
decade. I knew a girl in college who once went to 
a psychiatrist, sat there silently for forty-five min- 
utes, then tearfully admitted her true mission: “I 
want a diaphragm.” In those days only the truly 
crazy or misdirected saw a shrink, and what is now 
regarded as a normal teen-age sex life was an oc- 
casion for guilt or perhaps neurosis. Nowadays, 
people go not because they see tigers in the night, 
but reflexively, to help work out life’s normal con- 
flicts. I see the “thirty” guillotine falling between 
the people who still believe in Freud and the 
younger ones who conceive of their problems, 
scenes, whatever, in such a different way that they 
seek a different kind of therapist—a Primalist, psy- 
chodramatist, couples group, family therapist, lay 
analyst of one or another kind, Gestalt therapist— 
and if the patient is female, often another woman. 
A thirty-year-old woman I know symbolized the 
change by leaping over the wall, out of analysis 
into a groovier, more radical therapy, with a 
woman of her own age. “I realized I didn’t have 
the problems my analyst thought. I’m uncovering 
completely different ones with my new therapist 
and I’m much happier.” People on the upslope don’t 
talk about “sickness” versus “getting well’—it’s work- 
ing on and working out, and “my issues.” Of course 
you have a psychiatrist—you have a dentist, don’t you? 
“And don’t say shrink,” says Carol, “it sounds like 
they’re reducing you. Say expander.” 
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They: Well, after all, do you like being thirty? 


MSK: Something’s lost and something’s gained, 
as they say. But I feel I can squeeze more out of 
less now. It’s more deep and purple than being 
twenty. 


People do have a terrible tendency to act as if 
the word “thirty” were synonymous with something 
wholly undesirable, like cancer. At worst, I find 
myself folding my life in two or three about here, 
and wondering how many more periods till men- 
opause, and how many more shopping days till the 
end of my life. But I’m trying to avoid the pejora- 
tive use of the word old. I am reconciling myself 
to the idea that I am crawling toward a mirage of 
a Coke bottle that turns into a mirage of a Pepsi 
bottle; it changes, and I never quite get there, but 
that’s the suspense in the mystery story, even the 
pleasure. Not only that—I enjoy watching my 
friends improve, deepen, shall I say succeed. I 
think people of my generation who have “gone 
into the next segment” have gotten something for 
their money. People are actually more successful, 
or changed: lawyers have become photographers, 
teachers have become therapists, those who aren’t 
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Tigers in the Night 


burdened with a mortgage move about inter- 
estingly, and those who are fixed in place have 
pleasant houses where they once had ratty apart- 
ments. Someone I last saw in the fifth grade wear- 
ing his little reindeer sweater now works in a cabi- 
net-making collective. The other day Tino Nivola, 
the sculptor, was playing voluptuously with his 
baby grandson and asked rhetorically, “Why does 
everyone have to grow up? Why can’t some people 
remain children?” The idea appeals to me. As it is, 
though, some of my friends have been alive so 
long they've already been reincarnated here on 
earth a couple of times. Sometimes I think I’m too 
tired for another round of adolescence in my chil- 
dren—storminess and secrecy and, God knows, Da- 
vid Cassidy orgasmettes. 

As for us, maybe we could begin a Thirties Lib- 
eration Movement, and get together to throw darts 
at posters of teen-age idols, proudly count our gray 
hairs, and reminisce about the Eisenhower era. I’m 
surprised that someone hasn’t performed for us in 
our thirties the kind of cosmetic surgery on the 
language that has made old people into senior citi- 
zens and poor people into the disadvantaged—but 
we'll forge on, wearing our faces like wrinkled 
dresses. We may be biodegradable, but we’re not 
dead yet. O 


Ancient maiden, old manster, 
Jack Spat and Ginny Spit, 

he likes no woman, she no man. 
Joined by contrary biases, each prizes 
wherein the other most displeases, 
what most despises. 

Feet apart and heads together, 
drunk as two Pisas, they lean 

on one another, they confabulate. 
Brute, she says. Bitch, says he. 
They get along not at all, 

which is to say, fabulously. 


by Irving Feldman 
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TWO PASSAGES 
FROM THE ILIAD 


Translated by Robert Fitzgerald 


AN ENCOUNTER The Trojan squadrons flanked by officers 


Book III drew up and sortied, in a din of arms 
Lines 1-29 and shouting voices—wave on wave, like cranes — 

in clamorous lines before the face of heaven, 
bearing away from winter’s gloom and storms, 
over the streams of Ocean, hoarsely calling, 
to bring a slaughter on the Pygmy warriors— 
cranes at dawn descending, beaked in cruel attack. 
The Akhaians for their part came on in silence, 
raging under their breath, shoulder to shoulder sworn. 


Imagine mist the southwind rolls on hills, 

a blowing bane for shepherds, but for thieves — 

better than nightfall—mist where a man can see 

a stone’s throw and no more: so dense the dust 

that clouded up from these advancing hosts 

as they devoured the plain. 
And near and nearer 

the front ranks came, till one from the Trojan front 

detached himself to be the first in battle— 

vivid and beautiful, Aléxandros, 

wearing a cowl of leopard skin, a bow 

hung on his back, a longsword at his hip, 

with two spears capped in pointed bronze. He shook them 

and called out to the best men of the Argives 

to meet him in the mélée face to face. 


/ Meneláos, watching that figure come 
' with long strides in the clear before the others — 
knew him and thrilled with joy. A hungry lion 
that falls on heavy game—an antlered deer 
or a wild goat—will rend and feast upon it 
even though hunters and their hounds assail him. 
So Meneláos thrilled when he beheld 
\./ Aléxandros before his eyes; he thought, 
Fil cut him to bits, adulterous dog! 
~ —and vaulted 
down from his car at once with all his gear. 





A TERROR 
Book XVIII 
Lines 202-231 








Iris left him, running downwind. Akhilleus, 

whom Zeus loved, now rose. Around his shoulders 
Athéna hung her shield, like a thunderhead 

with trailing fringe. Goddess of goddesses, 


~ she bound his head with golden cloud, and made 


his very body blaze with fiery light. 


Imagine how the pyre of a burning town 


will tower to heaven and be seen for miles 
from the island under attack, while all day long 


outside their town, in brutal combat, pikemen 


suffer the wargod’s winnowing; at sundown 


flare on flare is lit, the signal fires 
-shoot up for other islanders to see, 


that some relieving force in ships may come: 


just so that baleful radiance from Akhilleus 
lit the sky. Moving from parapet ; 


to moat, without a nod for the Akhaians, 


keeping clear, in deference to his mother, 


he halted and gave tongue. Not far from him 


_ Athéna shrieked. The great sound shocked the obey 
into tumult, as a trumpet blown 
_ by a savage foe shocks an encircled town: 


so harsh and clarion was Akhilleus’ cry. 
The hearts of men quailed, hearing that brazen voice. 


Teams, foreknowing danger, turned their cars, 


and charioteers blanched, seeing unearthly fire 


- kindled by the grey-eyed goddess Athéna 
brilliant over Akhilleus. Three great cries 
ee aS gave above the moat; three times they shuddered, 


Trojans and allies, 
nen took mortal hurt 
pons in the rank behind. — 








THE 
NERVE-GAS 
CONTROVERSY 


The Army’s push for a new 
chemical weapons system 








by John F. Henahan 


Binary weapons are a “quantum jump in 
safety,” says the Army. They are a 
quantum jump in the danger of a boom in 
do-it-yourself chemical weapons, say the 
Army’s critics. 


chemical warfare, or of any other form of 
warfare. Rather, I would speak to you on 
the avoidance of war.” 

The speaker was William E. Dismore, a wiry 
young man with close-cropped hair and the 
easygoing charm and confidence of an astronaut. 
Although he was dressed in unassuming civilian 
garb, Dismore is a colonel in the U.S. Army 
Chemical Corps. His audience was a collection of 
chemists and chemical engineers gathered in the 
Los Angeles Convention Center for the 167th Na- 
tional Meeting of the American Chemical Society. 

The colonel was there to assure the chemists that 
regardless of morality, there is a real need to 
maintain a large stockpile of chemical-warfare 
agents as a deterrent or perhaps for retaliatory use 
against chemical attack from Russia. On the other 
hand, Colonel Dismore said, the old stockpile of 
nerve gases and other chemical-warfare agents is 
beginning to deteriorate. It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to store and transport these agents 
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safely, some of which are so powerful that a single 
drop can consign an average human being to a 
very quick and unpleasant death. Because of the 
inadequacies of the old stockpile, it must be de- 
stroyed, the colonel insisted, and to take its place, 
a new, modernized stockpile of what are known as 
“binary agents” must be created. 

As now conceived, each binary weapon, whether 
contained in an artillery shell, missile warhead, or 
some other delivery device, would consist of two 
“relatively nontoxic” components which would 
combine to form a lethal nerve gas only as the 
projectile was on its way to the target. Until then, 
the two components would remain separated, and 
pose no toxic threat to life while in storage or dur- 
ing shipment from one location to another. 

Dismore’s address last March was more evidence 
of the Army’s current campaign to convince the 
American people and the Congress that they 
should invest in the binary-weapons system. Al- 
though the initial down payment would be only 
$5.8 million, the Army has not yet brought itself 
around to admitting in public that the ultimate 
cost of destroying the old stockpile and replacing it 
with binaries could be as much as $2 billion, as 
some outside experts estimate. 

To the public, the Army stresses that the binary 
system, if given the go-ahead, would represent a 
“quantum jump in safety” over our present stock- 
pile of 50 million pounds of nerve-gas agents. The 
binaries would help the Army solve a major public 
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relations problem that threatened to scuttle the en- 
tire chemical-warfare program in the late sixties. 
At the time, the public had begun to wonder 
whether the Army’s chemical weapons might be as 
big a threat to their own lives as they were to the 
enemy’s. In short succession a nerve-gas test acci- 
dentally killed 64,000 sheep in Utah, 'a series of 
nerve-gas leaks broke out in various storage de- 
pots, and the Army floated a plan, since aban- 
doned, to ship 27,000 tons of chemical munitions 
across the country for burial at sea. The Army 
seems to feel that the binary system’s safety fea- 
tures will make the hazards of the past less likely 
and at the same time lower the level of revulsion 
that the idea of chemical weapons arouses in most 
people. 

Safe as they might be in storage, the two com- 
ponents of a binary weapon in combination form 
one of two types of lethal nerve-gas agents, code- 
named GB and VX respectively. Chemically, both 
are organophosphates, deadly offshoots of what be- 
gan as an innocent search for improved insecticides 
in Germany in the thirties. GB is a colorless, odor- 
less liquid that evaporates at room temperature. 
When inhaled, ten one thousandths of a gram in a 
cubic meter of air can kill an average adult in less 
than a minute. The VX agents have the added mil- 
itary advantage of being able to persist in the at- 
mosphere for days and to kill by absorption 
through the skin as well as by inhalation. Both 
agents kill quickly but messily. By blocking the ac- 
tion of an enzyme which controls the transmission 
of electrical impulses from one nerve cell to an- 
other, the nerve gas paralyzes the muscles that 
control breathing, defecation, urination, and other 
body processes. 


he binaries might be dressed up as a new 

look in chemical weaponry for the man in 

the street, but the program is hardly a sur- 
prise to Congress. More than $11 million for re- 
search and development of the binary munitions 
has been appropriated since 1968, but that is not 
the crucial expenditure. This year, the Army is ask- 
ing for $5.8 million for procurement—that is, funds 
for setting up a production line for binary weapons 
at Pine Bluff Arsenal in Arkansas. According to 
the Army plan, one binary component, an organo- 
phosphate called DF, will be loaded into 155-mil- 
limeter artillery shells. The other component is an 
alcohol, and it will be produced by the chemical 
industry and stored in separate canisters. 

Before that initial procurement can be made, it 
must go the congressional rounds: through the 
House, and then to the Senate, where action on the 
binary-weapon program is expected in late summer. 
ET RE Re Ce 
John F. Henahan is a chemist by training, and a writer 
on scientific subjects. 





Senator Edward Kennedy (Democrat, Massachu- 
setts) has said that at that time he will fight strongly 
to block the procurement. Should the binary pro- 
gram be stopped at some stage of this year’s congres- 
sional action on it, the Department of Defense can be 
expected to try again next year, and the Army’s re- 
search and development on binary weapons will con- 
tinue as in the past. 

In any event, if past experience with escalating 
defense budgets means anything, a small initial 
procurement now or in the future will encourage 
the Defense Department to believe that it has been 
authorized to follow the program through to its $2 
billion conclusion. “Little budgets almost in- 
variably turn into big budgets,” observes Represen- 
tative Wayne Owens (Democrat, Utah), one of the 
strongest congressional critics of the binary pro- 
gram. 

As details of the DOD plans were revealed be- 
fore congressional hearings in May, what troubled 
Representative Owens and other informed critics of 
the binary program was the military’s uncanny 
sense of timing. By broaching the idea at this time, 
the Defense Department seems to be making a cal- 
culated end run around negotiations on inter- 
national chemical-weapons disarmament under way 
in Geneva. For the first time in five years, the 
twenty-six nations meeting there appear to be close 
to breaking a deadlock over on-site verification 
that has kept Russia and the United States on op- 
posite sides of the question until now. 

“A decision to go ahead with binaries at this 
time could almost certainly mean an end to dis- 
armament negotiations, and with them, the pros- 
pect for improving U.S. security to a far greater 
extent than binaries ever could,” Dr. Julian Perry 
Robinson told the same ACS meeting that Colonel 
Dismore addressed in March. The thirty-three- 
year-old Englishman from the University of Sussex 
probably knows more about chemical-warfare 
weapons—from their production to their inter- 
national security implications—than anyone else in- 
side or outside the walls of the Pentagon. Within 
the last few months, his careful, low-key attack on 
the folly of chemical weapons in general and bi- 
nary weapons in particular has been heard at the 
Pugwash Conference in Helsinki in April, the ACS 
meeting, and the two congressional hearings in 
May. 

Noting that the American delegation to the Ge- 
neva Conference of the Convention on Dis- 
armament (CCD) has yet to make a counter- 
proposal for an end to the production and storage 
of chemical weapons that the Russians put forward 
in 1972, Robinson, a former chemist, remarks: 

“The United States, rightly or wrongly, is not 
credited by its CCD colleagues with a constructive 
attitude toward the negotiations. If it were now to 
embark on a billion-dollar acquisitions program 
[the other billion would go for destruction of the 
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old stockpile], what confidence could remain in 
U.S. good intentions?” 

In addition to its impact on the CCD negotia- 
tions, the binary-weapons issue could cloud 
chances that the Senate will finally get around to 
ratifying the Geneva protocol of 1925, an inter- 
national agreement outlawing the first use of 
chemical and biological weapons as weapons of 
war. Although the protocol has been ratified by 
more than fifty countries, including the USSR, the 
United States has still to ratify, even though Presi- 
dent Nixon recommended that the Senate do so in 
1970. The chief stumbling block is the Administra- 
tion’s contention, contrary to the UN position of 
all but a few countries (England, Australia, and 
Portugal), that the protocol does not apply to tear 
gases and herbicides, both of which were used on 
a grand scale in Vietnam. Senate liberals want a 
reversal of that contention, rather than a protocol 
with gaping holes in it. Although the binary pro- 
gram does not relate directly to the protocol, the 
emergence of this new “safer” chemical-weapons 
system could dilute some of the horror of chemical 
weapons that would normally prompt the Senate 
to vote for ratification. 


y now the Army’s justification for the bi- 
naries has become familiar to congressional 
ears, and that justification has little to do 

with its impact on disarmament negotiations. 
Rather, the Army stresses the safety factor, and the 
use of binary weapons in a tit-for-tat encounter 
with the Russians, probably on a European battle- 
field. In defending the impending binary stockpile, 
the Army must in the same breath justify the rai- 
son d’étre for the old stockpile, an assignment that 
was most recently handled by Amos A. Jordan, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Inter- 
national Security Affairs. 

Reinforced by three generals, three colonels, and 
seven military aides, Jordan told the Foreign Af- 
fairs subcommittee in May that if the Russians at- 
tacked our side with chemical weapons and if we 
were not able to retaliate in kind, they would have 
a “significant tactical advantage.” This would hold 
true even if our forces had protected themselves 
against attack with the gear required for defense 
against nerve-gas agents. If, on the other hand, we 
could retaliate with our own nerve-gas barrage, we 
would put the Russians in the same uncomfortable 
position, forcing them to waddle around in their 
own rubber suits and gas masks, decreasing their 
mobility, restricting their use of the terrain, and 
otherwise blunting the force of their attack. Stale- 
mate. (Critics, including Julian Perry Robinson, 
dispute this point, observing that Soviet tanks and 
other military vehicles are already equipped with 
filters for nerve gas and other chemical agents and 
could roam through a chemical-saturated battle- 
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field pretty much at will.) Finally, said Mr. Jordan, 
the chemical option might reduce the likelihood 
that we would have to cross the nuclear threshold 
to an even more devastating kind of warfare. Al- 
beit not completely. In Pentagonese, the argument 
goes like this: 


A capability to respond in kind with chemical 
weapons would not necessarily rule out an ultimate 
need to move to tactical nuclear weapons but would 
provide a non-nuclear option to redress an adverse 
military situation created by enemy use of chemical 
weapons in conventional warfare. Therefore, any 
determination to use nuclear weapons could be 
made on the basis of its own merits in light of the 
overall conflict situation. 


Stripped of the jargon, the statement seems to 
mean that we wouldn’t plan to use the nuclear 
weapons in response to a chemical attack, but then 
again, if the going got sufficiently rough, we might 
decide to do so after all. 

On the anti-binary side, one of the most per- 
suasive, and in a historical perspective, most in- 
congruous, witnesses before the Foreign Affairs 
subcommittee was Dr. Charles Price, speaking in 
behalf of the American Chemical Society, a scien- 
tific organization made up of more than 100,000 
professional chemists and chemical engineers from 
academia and industry. Until recently, the ACS 
was among the strongest partisans for chemical 
weapons and in the twenties was part of the lobby- 
ing movement (along with veterans’ organizations 
and the chemical industry) that was responsible for 
this country’s failure to ratify the protocol then. 
Since 1970, however, it has become obvious to the 
Army Chemical Corps that a gradual greening in 
the ranks of the ACS has stripped the Army of 
one of its most enamored allies. Not only has the 
Society called for ratification of the protocol with- 
out the tear-gas-herbicide disclaimer, but there, 
standing before the House Foreign Affairs sub- 
committee on a warm May day in Washington, 
was the ruggedly handsome ACS spokesman, cast- 
ing aspersions on the whole concept of chemical 
weaponry with nary a kind word for the proposed 
binary system. 

Times have changed, said Price, a University of 
Pennsylvania chemist. In World War I, the prime 
victim of a chemical attack using the gases and 
primitive delivery systems of the day was the sol- 
dier in the trench. But now that an attack with 
nerve gases mounted in modern artillery shells, or 
in modern missile warheads, can cover thousands 
of acres with some of the most lethal concoctions 
ever devised by man, argues Price, “they could ex- 
act a great toll among civilians as well as the mili- 
tary. In fact, since substantial measures of protec- 
tion and advanced training are usually available to 
the military, the most likely victims of chemical 
warfare will be civilians. Chemical-warfare agents 
have become weapons of indiscriminate destruc- 
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tion, and in our view, every step toward their 
nonuse and eventual elimination should be encour- 
aged.” 

Arguing that production of binary weapons 
should be postponed at this time, Price suggested 
that the safety factor was far outweighed by the 
possibility that initiation of the program could eas- 
ily “serve as a moral sanction for other nations to 
do likewise, and so tend to encourage proliferation 
of these weapons. 

“A greater concern of the American Chemical 
Society is that the more such know-how is devel- 
oped, especially in an open society like that of the 
United States, the more readily the technology can 
be disseminated to less developed nations. Further- 
more, the simplicity and accessibility of the com- 
ponents of the binary agents make this weapon po- 
tentially available to terrorists.” And this indeed is 
the most frightening aspect of the binary-weapons 
debate. The hazards and costs of building and 
storing conventional chemical weapons are great 
enough to deter small countries, not to mention ur- 
ban guerrillas, from getting into the binary busi- 
ness. The same “quantum jump in safety” our 
Army emphasizes in making the case for binaries, 
together with the ease of production of which Price 
speaks, amounts to an invitation to an appalling 
proliferation of the weapon. 

Dr. Robinson agrees with Price, adding that be- 
cause most small countries have the means for 
manufacturing binary nerve-gas weapons, their use 
by these nations in a small-scale foray could 
quickly mushroom into an international calamity. 

“Suppose, for example, that a client government 
of the United States decided to acquire nerve gas 
and then used it to escalate a local conflict. There 
is very little anti-gas protection available outside 
Europe, and under such circumstances, the con- 
sequences of nerve-gas employment could be mass 
destruction on a large scale. How conceivable is it 
that a direct superpower confrontation could not 
be avoided? Or look at it another way. What if a 
client government of the Soviet Union did this? 
Could the resultant pressures for direct U.S. inter- 
vention be resisted? One need look no further than 
the Middle East to envisage the enormous dangers 
to world peace of proliferation.” 

And what would Russia’s reaction to this coun- 
try’s decision to create a new chemical-weapons 
system be, other critics ask. Would the USSR have 
any real inclination to destroy its own chemical 
stockpile, as proposed in Geneva, while the United 
States is embarking on its accelerated nerve-gas 
production scheme? Would this not be considered 
a provocation, especially when the new weapons 
begin to move into Germany as replacements for 
the old system? Or, is there any way to determine 
if it is our nerve-gas stockpile that induced Russia 
to create a stockpile that some experts say is more 
powerful than our own, while building up its de- 
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fenses against chemical weapons in both the civil- 
ian and military sectors? If it did, would Russia 
not be forced for its own national security reasons 
to continue what might appear to them to be a 
new cycle in the chemical arms race? 


onvincing answers to such questions have 

not been forthcoming from Administra- 

tion spokesmen in the past, and they were 
no more evident at the congressional hearings in 
May. Leon Sloss, deputy director for Politico-Mili- 
tary Affairs of the State Department, allotted 122 
words in his oral statement to the subject of bi- 
naries. All aspects of the issue, including the im- 
pact on further arms-control agreements, will be 
“under study” over the next several months, after 
which the Administration will make its own deci- 
sion on whether or not the program is necessary 
and worthwhile, Mr. Sloss said. 

If his remarks seemed bland to the members of 
the House Foreign Affairs subcommittee, the com- 
ments of Dr. Fred Ikle, director of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, were downright 
frustrating. The ACDA serves as technical backup 
for ongoing deliberations in the field of inter- 
national disarmament. In earlier statements, Ikle 
has candidly stated that the binary program could 
be disruptive to the American negotiating position 
at the CCD in Geneva. This time there was little 
trace of that conviction in Ikle’s three-page state- 
ment, and it was only under sharp questioning 
from Representative Edward Biester (Republican, 
Pennsylvania) that he would admit that the bi- 
naries might indeed prove to be a problem in Ge- 
neva. “DOD was very uptight about his earlier 
statements and must have gone downtown and 
bitched about it,” said a discouraged staff member 
of the House subcommittee. “We practically had to 
rape him to get any kind of meaningful testimony 
out of him.” 

Putting all the other arguments for or against bi- 
nary weapons aside, what rankles a legislator like 
Representative Owens is the fact that Congress is 
being asked to put its imprimatur on a weapons 
system that has never really been tested where it 
will ultimately be used—in the atmosphere. Repre- 
sentative Owens, whose concern over the direction 
that U.S. chemical-weapons policy is taking, goes 
back to that sheep kill in his home state in March, 
1968, an event responsible in large part for in- 
ducing Congress to make its most recent appraisals 
of the whole issue, including the binaries. It is, in 
fact, the Utah disaster that has made the Army 
cautious about testing the binaries in the open air. 
Following the public outcry that accompanied that 
disaster, the law now demands that atmospheric 
tests of nerve-gas agents can be carried out only 
after the Army files an environmental impact state- 
ment and receives authorization from the Secretary 
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of Health, Education, and Welfare. Meanwhile, the 
Chemical Corps has been relying on nonlethal 
mock nerve-gas weapons to evaluate how the lethal 
materials perform under battlefield conditions. 
Even the binary critics admit that simulation test- 
ing is far from ideal. Nerve gases have their own 
peculiar chemical characteristics and are uniquely 
subject to the vagaries of wind, rain, and other 
meteorological conditions. For the time being then, 
it appears that the binaries are safe enough 
to store but not safe enough to test in the 
atmosphere. 

Nevertheless, the military certainly realizes that 
Congress will not continue to fund the devel- 
opment of any costly new weapons system until it 
can be claimed that it has been adequately tested. 
The suspicion that the open-air testing of binaries 
is in the cards is implicit in a recent letter to Rep- 
resentative Owens from General Creighton W. 
Abrams, U.S. Army Chief of Staff. The results of 
simulation testing are still under study, the general 
wrote last March, and it may be “necessary for us 
to recommend to the Secretary of Defense that 
carefully controlled, limited, open-air tests of toxic 
agents be undertaken to verify the effectiveness of 
the ammunition before making any decision re- 
garding production.” 

With all the unanswered questions about 
atmospheric testing, strategic need, proliferation, 
and ultimate cost of the proposed binary program, 
Representative Owens contends that there is no 
pressing need to rush ahead with it at this time. If 
we really believe in the need for a military deter- 
rent, we already have, in addition to conventional 
forces, our nuclear weapons and our present stock- 
pile of chemical weapons. As he told the chemists 
in Los Angeles: 

“Obviously we cannot discard all of our deter- 
rent capability; the climate of today’s world is not 
that amicable yet. It seems to me that we are 
strong enough militarily to make the first real ges- 
ture towards chemical weapons arms control by de- 
laying the adoption of the binary chemical system 
and devoting the talents of our best and most 
highly placed policy-makers to our negotiations, on 
both chemical weapons and nuclear arms control. 
We do not jeopardize the status quo of current 
CW capabilities by delaying the binary chemical 
munitions because it is the same nerve-gas agent 
which we currently have in our own stockpile. We 
do not give away any technological edge by delay- 
ing further engineering and testing of the binary; 
we have been working on the system for the last 
twenty years. We may not only encourage arms 
control but also discourage other nations from em- 
barking on their own production of CW weapons 
if we, as world leaders, indicate our willingness to 
take more time to discuss this issue before com- 
mitting our resources to further chemical weapons 
construction.” [] 
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SKIMPY DAY 
AT THE 
SOLSTICE 


The whiskey colored sun 
cruises low as a marshhawk 
over the dun grass. 

Long intricate shadows 

bar the path 

through the pitchpines. 


Then empty intense winter sky. 

Dark crouches against the walls of buildings. 
The ground sinks under its weight. 

Pale flat lemon sky, 

the trees all hooks scratching it. 


If I could soar I could 
prolong daylight on my face. 
I could float on the stark 
wooden light, levitating 

like dried milkweed silk. 


Only December and already 
my bones beg for sun. 

Storms have gnawed the beach 
to the cliffs’ base. 

Oaks in the salty blast 

clutch their ragged brown 
leaves like a derelict’s 
paperbag of sad possessions. 


Like the gulls that cross from sea to bay 
at sunset screaming, I am hungry. 


Among sodden leaves and hay colored needles 


I scavenge for the eye’s least 
nibble of green. 


by Marge Piercy 





VIEWPOINT 


THE WAGES 
OF INFLATION 








It has to be said: a large chunk 
of the savings of many Americans 
has been taxed away while they 
weren't looking, and it isn’t coming 
back. Taxing savings through in- 
flation has, in effect, become a part 
of our public policy, and without 
much discussion. The consequences 
of this kind of taxation are severe; 
among them, if the process contin- 
ues far enough, will be the balance 
and vitality of our society. 

Everybody knows that prices are 
higher, and that individual savings 
have lost value, but not everybody 
has been watching while, since the 
early 1960s, this country has suf- 
fered a serious erosion of the vigor 
of its independent institutions. This 
has happened not because of any 
seditious conspiracy, but from the 
unadmitted addition of taxation 
upon savings to taxation upon earn- 
ings. 

During the 1960s the Johnson 
Administration chose to try to fund 
a war in Southeast Asia along with 
huge domestic programs without 
taxing earnings or income enough 
to pay for them both. President 
Johnson feared that his Great 


by Roger G. Kennedy 


Society programs would be lost if 
they were put in pawn to higher 
taxes, and he believed that the Viet- 
nam War would soon end—and that 
with its conclusion, its drain upon 
tax revenues would end too. 

The government printed money to 
pay its debt; the economy continued 
to overheat, and inflation increased. 
Inflation became a “tax” levied 
upon those who saved. This was the 
first stage of the capital levy. It 
struck all savers: for instance, pen- 
sion funds which owned bonds to 
secure their obligation to tend the 
needs of the old, or colleges which 
owned bonds to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the young, found the 
value of those bonds cut in half in 
less than a decade. 

Then, despite much rhetoric to 
the contrary, the next Administra- 
tion, and a Congress insensitive to, 
or incapable of, dealing with in- 
flation, administered more of the 
same mode of surreptitious taxation. 
Once again it fell directly upon sav- 
ings while squeezing income. Since 
1970, the Nixon Administration and 
the Congress have forced another 
capital levy. This time, continued 


inflation has “paid” for budget defi- 
cits not only to sustain vast defense 
expenditures and domestic programs 
but also, in part, to redress an im- 
balance of payments. Inflation rates 
were at peacetime highs well before 
the oil crisis—or even before crop 
failures. 

Then came dollar devaluations— 
two of them—and in their wake, 
American buyers paid higher prices 
for foreign goods. The dependence 
of the American economy upon 
costly imports, oil the most con- 
spicuous among them, has grown, so 
a result of dollar devaluation was 
the relative increase in the cost of 
foreign products. 


Damage 


Neither the Administration nor 
the Congress had adequately 
weighed the cost of taxing savings 
as distinguished from the kinds of 
income taxes we have become used 
to. 

While everybody paid part of the 
bill for continuing deficits, we are 
just beginning to recognize how 
much was paid by the endowed in- 
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stitutions of the country. First, like 
all of us, they were hurt by rising 
costs. If they were bond investors in 
the early 1960s, by 1968 they had 
paid the first stage of the capital 
levy. Next, after 1968, many 
switched from bonds to stocks, and 
they were struck again: national 
economic policy laid a second stage 
of the capital levy upon those 
whose savings were in stocks. The 
price of the average stock on the 
New York Stock Exchange is less 
than half what it was in 1968. Was 
inflation the only cause of this loss 
of ‘capital? Not entirely, but it is 
hard to see how stock prices could 
stay high and still face the com- 
petition from bonds which had be- 
come, in 1968, relatively “cheap.” 
Inflation, growing in virulence, not 
only had forced bonds yields to lev- 
els which were fiercely competitive 
with stocks, but also had shaken 
that confidence in the economy 
which is the necessary condition to 
buying a share of stock. 

A small college, for example, 
which had its $20 million endow- 
ment in long-term corporate bonds 
in 1960 had lost $10 million in mar- 
ket value by 1970. Bonds bought in 
1960 yielded 4 percent annually; 
over the decade inflation pushed in- 
terest rates up to more than 8 per- 
cent, so nobody would purchase the 
old bonds in 1970 at more than half 
their old price. The trustees of such 
a college, watching their assets de- 
cline, and hearing tales of triumph 
in the great speculative stock mar- 
ket of the late 1960s, might well 
have moved half or more of the re- 
maining endowment into stocks. If 
they did so in 1968, and since that 
time have fared no better than a 
fund which had a dollar invested in 
every stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange, they would have lost half 
the money they put into stocks. 
That would be another $2.5 million. 
They would now have an endow- 
ment worth about a third of what 
they had in 1960. Meanwhile, their 
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Roger G. Kennedy is a vice president 
of the Ford Foundation. This article, of 
course, represents his personal views. not 
necessarily those of the Foundation or 
its trustees. 
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operating costs have increased at 
the rate of about 7 percent a year 
(this is close to the average for edu- 
cational institutions). 

Pensioners cannot compute the 
damage so readily as college 
trustees, but it is there. Young 
people seeking education in institu- 
tions which are caught in the 
squeeze between falling endowments 
and rising prices can feel the dam- 
age. The old and the young, there- 
fore, will suffer. Museums and hos- 
pitals and libraries will cut services. 
These institutions can do their jobs 
less well because much of their cap- 
ital has been taxed away. It has 
gone to support action for which re- 
cent governments have been unwill- 
ing to levy additional income taxes. 
Taxing current income is politically 
unpleasant; taxing savings is not felt 
so fast. 


The taxman cometh by night 


There is no need here to debate 
the importance of the programs 
which have been funded by these 
capital levies. I, for one, think we 
have had ample resources to pay for 
what we wanted. The issue is one of 
candor. If government comes in the 
night to take away our savings, we 
can at least insist that it come by 
day. 

It is not right to remain silent 
when so much that has been pain- 
fully built, so much that is precious 
to our tradition and our present val- 
ues, is being eroded by a contin- 
uing, unadmitted capital levy. Our 
independent institutions are being 
taxed away, slowly it is true, but 
surely. Does it matter? I think it 
does. 

The strongest argument for inde- 
pendent institutions is that they pro- 
vide sanctuary, support, and stimu- 
lus to independent persons. Some 
solecists are alone, some saints 
chose to stand alone, but most men 
need a community to form a hori- 
zontal dimension in their lives. We 
require the sustenance of ideas 
shared with contemporaries. We 
don’t need universal agreement, just 
enough of it to reassure us that we 
are not insane. 

Endowed institutions help provide 
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community. But even in the com- 
pany of the like-minded, there is a 
sort of temporal loneliness; though 
we may have the agreement of con- 
temporaries, most of us require 
some solace of tradition. Each of us 
can serve better our special truth if 
we find a few others enough like us 
to be relevant, and better still, if we 
can locate ourselves in time through 
discovering that we stand in some 
continuity. Churches, colleges, li- 
braries provide continuity, and their 
savings—endowments—provide for 
continuity. 

A community of shared values 
within diversity and a continuity of 
values over time sustain vigorous in- 
dividuals and a heterogeneous 
society. 

Without institutions to provide 
community and continuity few men 
could stand alone against bullying 
despots or bullying crowds. Institu- 
tions can harbor ideas which, if left 
unsheltered, would be lost in the 
crush and dust. Though our Bill of 
Rights, for example, does provide 
protection against the tempests of 
mass opinion, and against knavery 
in office, it presupposes that the law 
does not exist in isolation. It as- 
sumes the existence of institutions in 
society serving the same purposes. 
Furthermore, it assumes, because its 
framers lived in a context of en- 
dowed institutions, that savings will 
flow into the maintenance of such 
sanctuaries. 

These sanctuaries do not protect 
themselves. They are very easily 
lost. Liberty, expressing itself 
through diverse institutions, dies un- 
less it is in the interest of powerful 
groups to maintain it. In the eigh- 
teenth century its death was feared 
most from despotism, a blunt in- 
strument. In the twentieth century, 
in this country, inflation is a more 
subtle but a deadly peril. Inflation 
takes money from individuals who 
save, of course; it also alters the 
balance between the government 
and independent institutions. It 
transfers money from the latter to 
the former, and with money goes 
the power to make a fact out of an 
opinion. That is a perilous transfer, 
and it is being made every day by 
taxation through inflation. O 
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THE FOLLY OF 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE 














Nine outrageous questions posed 
by an architect who says, “I have 
seen the future, and it doesn’t work.” 


! | here exists a great temptation, in the life of 
an artist or scientist or any other kind of 
professional, to commit oneself to a dogma 

in one’s youth, and then to build one’s entire work 
on that dogmatic foundation. The temptation is all 
the greater when the dogma is radical, exciting, 
revolutionary. For one thing, you are likely to be- 
lieve, forever (or, at least, for one lifetime), that 
the dogma won’t be refuted until well after you 
are dead—and so you won’t have 
to re-examine your premises; the 
historians will do it for you. 

For another, subscribing in youth 
to an initially radical dogma is 
likely to make you feel young and 
daring even after you have, in fact, 
become middle-aged and timid. Be- 
cause the premises upon which you 
have built your life’s work used to be 
revolutionary, you remain a radical 
all your life, you lucky dog!—just so 
long as your premises don’t begin to 
wobble. 


by Peter Blake 
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A perfect illustration of what I am talking about 
is the life and work of a typical modern architect, 
born in the 1920s, educated in the 1940s and 
1950s, and successful and radically chic in the 
1970s. 

It so happens that I am that typical, modern ar- 
chitect; and that most of my closest friends in this 
country and abroad are almost exactly like me— 
though many of them are, admittedly, more suc- 
cessful as designers and builders of remarkable 
structures. 

All of us fit into the timetable sketched out 
above; all of us received our dogma from Mies 
van der Rohe, from Le Corbusier, from Gropius, 
from Breuer, and some even from Frank Lloyd 
Wright. All of us have built our lives and work on 
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the dogma handed down by these masters, and 
handed down to them, in turn and earlier, by 
Louis Sullivan and Peter Behrens and Auguste 
Perret. We are the Third and Fourth Generation 
modernists, and we would be totally lost if, all of a 
sudden, the dogma handed down to us should 
prove to be fallacious. 

So we continue to operate (quite successfully, 
and quite blithely) as if form must naturally follow 
function, and as if structure must forever be the 
ethic of architecture. We know all the slogans, and 
we are pretty good at persuading the rest of the 
world to believe in them. It’s terrific, so long as we 
don’t weaken. 

Well, like all of my dearest and closest friends in 
my profession and theirs, I want to remain radi- 
cally chic for at least another thirty years, when I 
plan to drop dead. Unhappily for me—and for 
some of my friends—this is becoming increasingly 
difficult: for I (and others) have begun to discover 
that almost nothing that we were taught by our 
betters in or out of the architecture schools of the 
midcentury has stood the test of time. 

Nothing—or almost nothing—turns out to have 
been entirely true. The premises upon which 
we have almost literally built our world are 
crumbling, and our superstructure is crumbling 
with them. 

It is quite a blow. And yet there are some re- 
deeming features. When I first began to suspect, 
about a dozen years ago, after reading Jane Ja- 
cobs’ first book, that my generation of architects 
had been brought up on what a charming French 
friend of mine calls “boulle chitte,” I decided that 
it was time to re-examine things quite ruthlessly. I 
decided that—just for the hell of it—I would as- 
sume for a moment that everything I had been 
taught was false; that the exact opposite was, in 
fact, true. Did form follow function, or function 
follow form? Were cities the sine qua non of civ- 
ilization, or had they been rendered obsolete by 
electronics? Was the earth really flat? 

At first, these questions, privately posed and pri- 
vately answered, were really disturbing. But after a 
while the entire exercise became an exhilarating, a 
liberating experience. The world—at least my own 
small corner of it, the world of architecture—be- 
came a marvelous place: full of irreverent chal- 
lenges, full of startling revelations. All of a sudden, 
everything was fresh and new and terrific; I found 
myself back at school again, with myself as my 
severest critic. 

And so I decided to accept absolutely nothing 
about modern architecture as gospel truth. I de- 
cided to start once again—as the architects of the 
Chicago School once did—at Point Zero. 





Peter Blake, architect, author, editor, 
is at work on a book about modern architecture. 
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KAYS GS VEENJE ZIZ, 


et me begin with some fairly simplistic notions 

or assumptions, and then move on to some- 

thing just a little more challenging. I would 

like to do this the way they do it on some of those 

TV quiz shows around lunchtime, where they pos- 

tulate a statement—in this case, a statement that 

has been drilled into every modern architect over 

the past half-century—and then ask you to say 
whether the statement is “true or false.” 


1 @ “Structure is the ethic of architecture.” 
@ True or false? 


Fase. Most buildings today are shaped much 
more significantly by plumbing, wiring, heating, 
and air conditioning than by their “skins and 
bones,” as Mies van der Rohe put it. Far more 
space (and far more work and money) goes into 
plumbing, wiring, heating, and air conditioning 
than into “skins and bones.” Moreover, every time 
an architect has tried to express the structure of his 
building and separate it out from the skin and 
from the services inside, the resulting millions of 
feet of complicated facade joints have caused more 
problems, in terms of waterproofing, heat- and 
cold-proofing, and cracked glass, than any one 
single other factor. “Expressing structure” is driv- 
ing builders mad, driving clients into bankruptcy, 
and driving architects into premature graves. 


2: “Glass skins draped over steel or concrete 
@ frames are the most rational, and most 
ephemeral, visions of the twentieth century.” True 
or false? 


Fatse. The most ephemeral, yes; the most ra- 
tional, no. Every modern architect (present com- 
pany included) loves the many inimitable qualities 
of glass. But every modern architect has also been 
in trouble because of this particular love affair: a 
lot of glass has problems of expansion and con- 
traction; a lot of it cracks under unpredictable 
wind loads; a lot of it lets in too much heat or too 
much cold; a lot of it creates so much glare that it 
takes a great deal of interior, artificial, and ex- 
pensive backlighting to balance the natural light 
admitted from the great outdoors. 

Glass-skinned buildings are made inhabitable if 
you make the skin double-glazed, or reflectively 
glazed, or reflectively double glazed—or if you add 
acres of metal or concrete sunshades (some of 
them adjustable) outside the ephemeral skin of 
glass. And if you happen to live in a climatic zone 
visited by freezing temperatures as well as broiling 
heat, you will then need to attach heating devices 
to those adjustable metal or concrete sunshades to 


melt any icicles that would, otherwise, drop to the 
sidewalk, thus puncturing the skulls of innocent 
passersby. 

In other words, in the real world, rather than the 
world of architectural theory, all-glass buildings 
leave something to be desired. And not only some- 
thing to be desired by those who live and work in- 
side the glass skins, but also by those who live 
across the street. Some of our recent, reflective 
glass buildings have been so effectively reflective 
that they have broiled their immediate neighbors, 
whose air-conditioning requirements were suddenly 
doubled when the new arrival started reflecting 
heat in their general direction. 

So much for skin and bones. The “importance in 
a glass tower,” Mies van der Rohe once said, “is in 
the play of reflections.” Mies was a very logical 
man, and he understood that “the play of reflec- 
tions” in an all-glass building is important not to 
the person living inside the building, but to the 
person living opposite it, across the street. And 
when Mies completed his justly famous all-glass- 
and-steel apartment towers at 860 Lakeshore Drive 
in Chicago, he somehow never got around to mov- 
ing into his own apartment inside one of those 
towers, and continued until his death to live at his 
old-fashioned apartment, roughly across the street 
from 860 Lakeshore Drive. Being a contemplative 
man, Mies van der Rohe also liked to watch “the 
play of reflections” in his glass towers—from across 


the street. 
3: “The best way to bring life and happiness 
@ into a modern city is to construct it of tall 
towers, raised off the ground on columns (or pi- 
lotis), so as to permit pedestrians to circulate freely 
at ground level, through wide-open spaces, parks, 
playgrounds, and so on.” True or false? 


Fase. What the ground floors of cities need is 
not wide-open spaces, but tightly structured spaces 
full of shops, restaurants, theaters, markets, and all 
the rest. The one sure way to kill cities is to turn 
their ground floors into great, spacious expanses of 
nothing. Jane Jacobs was one of the first people to 
point this out, almost fifteen years ago, but cities 
are still being built of glassy towers on pilotis, with 
nothing at ground-floor level except windswept 
plazas and terrible sculpture and sometimes a 
fountain or a bank that closes at 3 P.M. Such dia- 
grams for modern cities are sure death for their in- 
habitants—and that is not a rhetorical statement: 
Sixth Avenue, in New York, whose upper reaches 
consist almost entirely of glass towers on pilotis, 
with lots of empty space at ground level, is one of 
the most dangerous modern avenues in Manhattan. 
I know—I live around the corner from it. And be- 
fore those pristine diagrams were constructed, the 


The Folly of Modern Architecture 


avenue was full of little shops and restaurants and 
bars and movie houses that stayed open most of 
the night—and nobody was stabbed. Now the place 
is an architectural gem, more or less—and a human 
disaster area. 


4 @ “Towers in a park are the best solution for 
@ families living in urban areas, because open 
space will be available in the great parks created by 
building vertically rather than horizontally.” True or 
false? 


Fase. Experience with urban housing in the 
United States over the past thirty or forty years 
has shown that high-rise apartments for families 
with children, however well conceived, tend to be a 
disaster. Pruitt-Igoe, in St. Louis, is the most dra- 
matic case in point: there, a low-income housing 
project consisting of three dozen high-rise apart- 
ment buildings has been completely abandoned, 
several of the buildings have been dynamited, and 
there are plans to raze the rest. There in the 
middle of a major American city sits a modern 
ruin commemorating the failure of an eminently 
well intentioned effort by idealistic architects and 
planners in the 1950s. 


5: “We need large housing developments in 
@ our cities, to solve our desperate housing 
shortages.” True or false? 


FALSE again. Housing projects have got to be the 
very worst way of solving our housing problems. I 
don’t want to belabor the obvious, but just think 
what it means to live in a housing project. The so- 
cial stigma that is attached to it—the fact that ev- 
erybody knows that your family earns less than 
$3759.50 per annum; the stigma attached to your 
children when they date others outside the 
“project.” Just think of the rigid immobility im- 
plied in a housing project, for people (often black 
or brown) whose most desperate need is housing 
mobility: being able to live near better job op- 
portunities, better cultural and educational op- 
portunities, and possibly outside racial ghettos. In 
fact, the well-meaning people who design and 
build subsidized housing are, knowingly or not, the 
perpetrators of a status quo in which the poor, and 
thus, usually, the black and the brown, are segre- 
gated and kept effectively from better jobs and 
better schools, and a better life. Quite clearly, the 
Nixon Administration’s housing program, which 
wishes to substitute rent supplement (and other) 
coupons for direct subsidies to local housing 
agencies, is an enlightened approach. In any event, 
the ideal (though not the architectural) solution to 
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our shortage of housing is to subsidize people, not 
projects. The bureaucrats who build and adminis- 
ter projects are usually so incompetent that those 
projects cost twice or three times what they would 
cost if built by private enterprise—which means 
that we could be getting double or triple the plea- 
sure (in terms of subsidized housing for the poor) 
out of our hard-earned dollars if we gave those 
dollars to people who are good at building, rather 
than bureaucrats who demonstrably are not. 

But the real issue is not who builds what, but 
who lives where. And it is quite clear now that 
rent and home-purchase supplements to people en- 
titled to them are a much more enlightened way of 
subsidizing housing, however indirectly, than the 
idealistic methods of the past. 


6: “More sophisticated transportation systems 
@ will make our cities work.” True or false? 


Fase. The solution to cities like Los Angeles 
and its problems is not to design and build better 
and more efficient mass-transit systems; it is, really, 
to design and build more vital concentrations of 
people that will make transportation systems unnec- 
essary. Transportation hardware (cars, buses, 
monorails, subways) is not the technology that will 
fix all our urban problems; it is the support we 
need when our cities are in trouble. In fact, it is 
fair to say that the ideal city needs no trans- 
portation systems at all, other than the built-in 
transportation system that every citizen carries with 
him or her, in his or her feet. The ideal city is a 
place of crowds and confrontations, not of high- 
ways that are symbols of alienation. The ideal city 
is a place so jammed with people and events that 
the only successful criminals are pickpockets, and 
the only transportation problem is the width of the 
city’s sidewalks. 

Let me go on. Nobody believes anymore that 
“Form Follows Function,” for the simple and obvi- 
ous reason that the functions of our buildings have 
become so hopelessly unpredictable that no form, 
however universal, can be devised to accommodate 
them all, or even some of them. So that one is out, 
too. Nobody believes anymore that Teamwork is 
the route to Great Architecture—not since the late 
Walter Gropius, who was pretty hot on the subject, 
demonstrated that his own team was not really all 
that great at producing great buildings. And I trust 
that nobody believes anymore that Buckminster 
Fuller’s domes are the panaceas all of us have 
been waiting for, because not even that wonderful 
man, Bucky Fuller, ever really believed such non- 
sense. 

But let me get back to more specific assumptions 
that have tended to calcify our brains and atrophy 
our talents. 
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i Jo “Modern architecture will make people 
@ happier, healthier, sexier, more creative, 
and so on.” True or false? 


FALSE again. One of the very unsettling discov- 
eries, to most modern architects like myself, is the 
fact that some of the most successful buildings in 
use in our century are old ones that were originally 
designed for some totally different usage and then 
“recycled” for a completely unrelated occupancy. I 
am thinking of railroad stations that are much bet- 
ter museums, in their latest incarnation, than most 
modern museums of recent vintage. I am thinking 
of libraries that used to be courthouses, and the- 
aters that used to be garages or warehouses or 
basements or libraries, and office buildings that 
used to be convents, and apartment buildings that 
used to be manufacturing lofts. For some reason 
that ought to depress the hell out of every modern 
architect, these recycled buildings are, almost in- 
variably, much more exciting, much more stimu- 
lating, much more happy-making than the latest 
models produced by today’s architects using to- 
day’s technology. (Has it ever occurred to anyone 
to ask why most first-rate modern architects the 
world over live in old, remodeled houses not of 
their own period or of their own design? I remem- 
ber going to school at Penn, at the School of Ar- 
chitecture there, in a building that was originally 
designed to be, I think, the School of Dentistry. I 
can’t imagine what kind of School of Dentistry it 
could have been, but it was a very stimulating 
School of Architecture—much better than Paul 
Rudolph’s Upstairs at the Downstairs at Yale. 

Not long ago, a friend of mine, the French critic 
Pierre Schneider, said to me that today the most 
radical position a young, modern architect could 
take is to refuse to build, to insist that old build- 
ings be re-used until their usefulness had been ex- 
hausted. It is a fascinating notion, and very far re- 
moved from Le Corbusier’s dictum, in the 1920s, 
that man’s choice lay between modern architecture 
and chaos—the end of the world. 


8: “Prefabrication will solve most of today’s 
@ building problems.” True or false? 


FALsE again, or largely so. Obviously, pre- 
fabrication is second nature to our building tech- 
nology, and that won’t change. Nobody in his right 


Dynamite brings down one of the eleven-story buildings 
in St. Louis’ Pruitt-Igoe public housing complex. 

Only several of Pruitt-Igoe’s buildings have 

undergone demolition; thirty-odd await it and 

stand abandoned, “a modern ruin,” as the author 

calls the complex. 
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mind would suggest that we ought to make bath- 
tubs by hand, and on the building site. 

But bathtubs may, just possibly, be one of the 
largest prefabricatable units that we can handle 
nowadays, because the single most significant and 
most obvious fact about this country is its enor- 
mous size, which means that prefabricated units of 
anything need to be shipped over huge distances to 
reach a market large enough to make mass pro- 
duction economical at the plant. But shipping a lot 
of air around the United States is inherently so 
costly, so uneconomical, that whatever on-site sav- 
ings in labor may result are often outweighed by 
enormous shipping costs. 

Moreover, prefabrication, for a market that may 
contain areas ranging from the subarctic to the 
semitropical in climate, that may be governed by 
hundreds of different and conflicting building 
codes, is virtually impossible because economical 
prefabrication implies standardization, and if your 
ultimate product needs to be manufactured in doz- 
ens of variations to satisfy dozens of different 
climatic and code conditions, then any savings in 
cost (and even advantages of dimensional pre- 
cision) will be lost. The idea of shipping houses all 
around this country is just plain absurd; and most 
prefabricators will tell you that the maximum 
radius of distribution—the maximum economic 
radius—is 150 miles from a prefabbing plant. So 
you will fail unless you find a location in the cen- 
ter of a 300-mile-diameter circle that contains a 
market, a demand big enough to keep your plant 
busy twenty-four hours a day, climatic conditions 
that permit you to standardize, building codes that 
permit you to standardize also, highways that per- 
mit you to truck extra-wide loads, dealerships and 
financing tools that will assure a constant demand 
for your product, and an enlightened unionized la- 
bor force within this circle of 70,000 square miles 
that will kindly consent to place your product on 
its intended site. 

That is quite a tall order, and it hasn’t been 
filled in very many places in this country or any- 
where else. But that isn’t all: when you talk about 
the prefabrication of houses—or of residential units, 
whether they be low-rise suburban ranch houses, 
or Habitat-type boxes—you are talking about some- 
thing that may never be worth prefabricating in 
the first place—or, anyway, not in this century. You 
are talking about something in which the shell (the 
thing that most theorists in the prefabrication 
game love to concentrate on) costs less than 20 
percent of the total—and in which the utilities, in- 
terior finishes, on-site services, foundations, land 
and land-preparation, and mortgage money cost all 
the rest. And land and foundations and access 
roads and trees don’t lend themselves to pre- 
fabrication—nor do interest rates on building 
money. So when you get right down to it, the pre- 
fabrication of a housing shell, shipped over x miles 
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from plant to site, may save 10 percent of the cost 
of that shell, or 2 percent of the total cost of the 
dwelling itself. Or it may not, if only one little 
thing goes wrong in that intricate process. 

That is pretty shattering news. The trouble with 
most of our prefabrication theories of the past is 
that they were developed in areas like Europe or 
Japan, where densities are high, the climate and 
the codes are relatively uniform, markets are just 
around the corner, labor is relatively cheap (but 
materials expensive, so that it pays to prefabricate 
because it may save you a millimeter in the thick- 
ness of a wall), and financing and distribution sys- 
tems are much easier to fit to your objectives. 
None of these conditions prevail in the United 
States, and so none of the solutions based upon 
European and Japanese theory have really worked 
here. To anyone as devoted to the precision and 
the beauty and the logic of standardized building 
as I am, this is a depressing realization. 

About a year ago, an even more depressing 
event was reported in the New York Times. A 
building in upstate New York had just been com- 
pleted; it was a very conventional site-built struc- 
ture of concrete blocks and bricks and all that 
other antediluvian stuff, and it had gone up in 
record time and beat all cost estimates. The reason 
for its success was this: in upstate New York the 
climate is awful for six months of the year, and 
terrible for the remainder of the year. And so the 
builders had rented a great big air-supported 
bubble, pumped it up over their site, heated the 
air, and constructed their boring building inside 
this cocoon. Not a minute of labor lost to bad 
weather, not an ounce of material lost to frost or 
snow or rain, not a drop of paint lost because the 
surfaces were damp and soggy. After the building 
was completed in that record time, they just de- 
flated the bubble and sent it back to Cleveland, 
whence it had come—to be rented out to the next 
intelligent customer. 

Now, what this little event signifies to anyone 
who has ever really built something is that a smart 
idea like constructing a building inside a giant in- 
cubator may be a much more important in- 
novation in U.S. building technology than any 
kind of universal, modular standard. And then you 
begin to think of other, nonarchitectural strategies 
that may have a vastly greater effect on the nature 
of twentieth-century building than Pier Luigi Nervi 
ever had: control of land speculation, subsidies to 
mortgage interest rates, financing systems similar to 
GM’s so-called Acceptance Corporation, an en- 
lightened labor contract—or a big on-site bubble. 
Any one, or all, of these prosaic innovations probably 
would do infinitely more to increase our stock of hous- 
ing and of other enclosed environments than the most 
sophisticated and the most beautiful systems devel- 
oped by Nervi and Prouvé and others. 

Perhaps we should re-examine all our past as- 





sumptions on matters relating to architecture and 
urban design, and assume that we and our teach- 
ers have been dead wrong, that the answers we are 
looking for may be found in entirely unexpected 
places and disciplines. 


Q: “Cities are essential if civilization is to sur- 
© vive.” True or false? 


I suspect that this one might prove to be false 
also. It is quite true that the kind of face-to-face 
confrontation that has been possible only in 
densely crowded cities in the past is what gener- 
ated ideas, and that without such “interface” it is 
possible that there might have been no arts, no 
science, no philosophy, no literature, no political 
democracy. All this is quite true for our past, in- 
cluding our recent past—but is it still true, and will 
it be true tomorrow? 

Obviously, the kinds of electronic communica- 
tions systems in universal use throughout the de- 
veloped countries have begun to make many face- 
to-face communications unnecessary. Any day now, 
it is going to become evident, even to those who 
run our banks and our insurance companies, that 
they are wasting an awful lot of money by build- 
ing huge corporate headquarters, on expensive 
downtown real estate, and then filling up these 
headquarters with file cabinets—if all they really need, 
downtown, is a small suite of offices for some of their 
decision-making personnel, and a telephone wire con- 
necting that suite of offices to a data bank buried 
somewhere in the Mojave Desert. Some of our Busi- 
ness Geniuses have already discovered this to be true, 
and others may discover the same before downtown 
real estate taxes bankrupt them—and before their 
white-collar help (which much prefers to live in subur- 
bia, and doesn’t much enjoy spending three hours 
each day commuting to and from some polluted and 
uncomfortable piece of downtown real estate). . . be- 
fore that white-collar help goes to work for someone 
else whose headquarters are located in more pleasant 
surroundings. 

Beyond the fact that information retrieval, which 
used to be part and parcel of the resources of a 
city, is now becoming quite disembodied, and can 
easily be divorced from an urban location, it is be- 
coming simpler every day to engage in all but one 
or two face-to-face confrontations, without actually 
coming within physical reach of the other party. In 
fact, except for lovemaking, which may not be re- 
placed by electronics for another few months or so, 
there is almost nothing that we can’t do better and 
more comfortably by means of TV and other de- 
vices: it is much more comfortable to watch plays 
and movies at home than to sit in some hideous 
cultural center or in a drive-in movie; it is much 
more comfortable to shop by TV than to shop by 
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fighting your way through a supermarket; it is 
much more interesting to study by means of some 
well-conceived educational programs brought to 
you via the tube than to sit in an uncomfortable 
classroom or lecture hall; and so on. All this is ob- 
vious, yet I don’t think any of us realizes how pro- 
foundly and completely our needs in areas of com- 
munication are being met by radically new means 
that, by implication, make buildings and cities ob- 
solete, at least in part. Even diagnosis in medical 
care is now handled very effectively in some areas 
by means of closed-circuit TV—and that may be 
the beginning of the end of our great, big, bulky 
medical centers. 

What all this means, of course, is that decentral- 
ization is not only around the corner—it is taking 
place here and now. Only those who are very rich 
or very poor are trapped in cities nowadays—the very 
rich because they want penthouse status, which is a 
trifle difficult to come by in a one-story ranch house; 
and the very poor because they’ve been locked into 
slums of despair, from which they can only perform 
service jobs to keep downtown humming. 

The vast majority—Richard Nixon’s Silent Ma- 
jority—is so silent because they’re watching TV, 
and keeping in touch that way in their vast, subur- 
ban hinterland that now houses the bulk of Ameri- 
cans. Pretty soon they won’t even have to brave 
freeway traffic at rush hour, because all the signifi- 
cant jobs will be in suburbia also. (And that 
should solve, once and for all, our urban trans- 
portation problems.) Pretty soon the majority of 
Americans, and of people in other, industrialized 
nations, will be living in vast suburban tracts, 
linked to one another and to educational, cultural, 
and job opportunities by electronic means; our old 
downtown areas will become tourist attractions, 
probably operated by Walt Disney Enterprises, and 
kept much cleaner and safer and prettier by the 
Disney people than our present bureaucracies 
maintain them now. They will become quaint his- 
toric sites, like Siena and Carcassonne and the 
mad castles of Ludwig of Bavaria, visited by sub- 
urbanites on package tours conducted by tape-re- 
corded tourist guides. Rockefeller Center and other 
beauty spots will be viewed as quaint shrines 
erected by earlier and more primitive civilizations; 
and the only housing in these vacation spots will 
be Hilton Hotels or Howard Johnson’s Motor Inns, 
plus a few ghettos containing workers needed to 
clean the sidewalks and change the light bulbs. 

I don’t know whether you and I want to live in 
that sort of land, but I doubt if we really have 
much of a choice. Everything happening in the 
real world—as opposed to the ideal, anachronistic 
world designed in schools of architecture—is mov- 
ing us in the direction of that sort of society. And 
since the votes are almost exclusively in the sub- 
urbs, it is highly unlikely that state and federal 
legislatures will appropriate any significant sums of 
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money to the preservation of our abandoned 
downtown areas. The voters are elsewhere, and 
Manhattan will have to be sold to the tourist in- 
dustry—to the Disney people, the Hilton people, 
the Howard Johnsons, or (not inconceivably) back 
to the Indians. 


have raised the first nine questions that came 
into my head—the first nine outrageous ques- 
tions about modern architecture that modern 
architects do not raise very frequently. There are 
many other outrageous questions one might dis- 
cuss: How valid, how useful are all those wind- 
swept plazas that now dot and sometimes desolate 
our cities? How useful are our pristine parks that 
no one dares to traverse, day or night, without a 
human or canine escort? How useful are our glit- 
tering cultural centers, that attract thousands every 
night, at seven thirty sharp, and create monumen- 
tal traffic jams—but lie dead all the rest of the time? 
And should “culture,” in fact, be centralized, 
like government? How useful are our zoning 
laws and city-planning commissions when a city 
like Houston, Texas, which has neither, is at 
least as interesting as Detroit, which has both— 
and which is rarely thought of as one of 
Michigan’s beauty spots? 
What has happened to the architects of my gen- 
eration—and, perhaps, the lawyers and doctors and 
philosophers and historians of my generation—is 


that we stopped asking questions the day we ob- 
tained our licenses to practice our professions. 

But the world that we are committed to serve 
has not stopped to ask outrageous questions of us, 
or of itself. Indeed, the world which all of us are 
committed to serve and enhance and reshape is 
asking more and more searching, more and more 
outrageous questions every day. 

It is asking us, the architects who proclaimed a 
better way of life, why our buildings and our 
streets and our cities are falling apart. It is asking 
us why we, who spoke so glowingly of rational, in- 
dustrialized, and economical systems of building, 
seem to be producing so many increasingly irra- 
tional, shoddy, and expensive structures. It is ask- 
ing us, in effect, whether we know what we are 
doing. And it is asking us why it is that the world 
we have designed and built over the past fifty 
years or so seems so ugly, and so boring. 

Many of these questions, including those I have 
raised, are clearly unfair. Architects have less and 
less say in the shaping of the man-made environ- 
ment; most of it is shaped by bankers and bureau- 
crats. But architects do have the intelligence, pre- 
sumably, to learn from their own highly visible 
mistakes; and architects, as citizens, have the 
clout to challenge the forces that undermine 
and compromise their best, most idealistic 
intentions. 

Why don’t they exercise that intelligence, and 
that clout? O 


Coming in The Atlantic: A special section 

of responses to Peter Blake’s “The Folly 

of Modern Architecture” from architects, urban 
planners, critics, and other interested parties. 
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by Page Stegner 


Or, how to raise your own steak 
au poivre for only slightly 
more than you would pay at Lutéce. 


Q: evening, not long after my wife and I 
had returned to the United States from 
Ecuador, we were having dinner with 
some old friends who live in the mountains behind 
Santa Cruz, and my wife was describing the pet- 
rifying experience of walking into an American su- 
permarket for the first time in three years. What 
was by then old hat to every housewife from 
Maine to California was pretty staggering to a re- 
cent arrival, even one who had kept abreast of 
Nixonomics through Time magazine and Armed 
Forces radio. The startling fact that no one could 
afford to buy anything on the supermarket shelf 
was compounded in my wife’s mind by the in- 
credible abundance of things being offered, so that 
she found herself in the confusing situation of not 
being able to make up her mind among all of the 
items that she was not going to be able to buy 
anyway. I suppose this is called culture shock. 

For my part, I was lamenting a number of 
changes in the life and life-style that I have associ- 
ated with Santa Cruz, California, since I first be- 
gan to frequent its beaches back in the early 1950s. 
It has always been a place for me where simple 
pleasures and inexpensive living were available to 
anyone who wanted them. Three years ago the 
downtown section was a nice, funky, run-down col- 
lection of crummy shops owned by Portuguese and 
Italians who had been around forever. Now it is 
all gussied up with a mall, and redwood benches 
that are too low for the old people to sit on, and a 
mini Ghiradelli Square where you can buy embroi- 
dered blouses from Guatemala or French cookware 
or creative playthings of one kind and another, 
and where you can walk around in a funny hat 


with all the other freaks in funny hats and hope 
that someone notices. 

“What ever happened to the United Cigar 
Store?” I asked Eamon Barrett, my host. “Where 
are our institutions? What happened to the fun 
club? What became of living off the land? Why 
has all the style gone out of our lives?” 

“No meat,” grunted Eamon. “Man not live by 
bread alone. No meat, no style. Mysterious forces 
at work.” Eamon is an Irish Indian. 

At this moment his wife produced from the oven 
a roast beef so large and succulent that I began to 
fidget. Meat was certainly one of the institutions 
that had died during my absence in South Amer- 
ica. Half the people I knew in town had become 
vegetarians or, at best, Beef Plus casserolarians. 
“Have no illusions about my affluence,” Eamon 
told me as we sat down to his roast. “This meat is 
homegrown.” 

“You grew it?” I said. 

“Living off the land,” he answered. 

“Seriously! You raised a steer?” 

“You, too, can raise a steer.” Eamon twinkles 
when he talks. You are never quite sure when he 
is putting you on. 

“Tell me how, man,” I said. “Quickly. Spare me 
the details.” 

“All you do,” he replied, “is you go to the auc- 
tion in Salinas on a Saturday, you buy yourself a 
calf for around forty or fifty dollars, bring him 
back and put him on my pasture until he weighs 
about a thousand pounds, and you eat him.” 

“How much land do you have?” I asked. 

“Thirty-eight acres.” 

“It would take us two years to eat a whole cow,” 
my wife said. She could see what was coming. 

“TIl go halves with you,” Eamon offered. “Or 
you get a couple guys and we’ll buy two calves 
and split the work four ways.” 

“Work?” 

“Just a little fence-mending.” 

“Fantastic,” I said. “The cattle business. Saddle 
tramps and riding the range and all that. Singing 
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songs around the campfire with your buddies. 
Bringing back the style. Living off the land.” 

“There’s nothing to it,” Eamon said. 

And that is how it all began. I told Jim Houston 
and Jim told Forrest Robinson. We had a little 
meeting, and drank a lot of bourbon, and formed 
the As Is Cattlemen’s Association of Santa Cruz 
County. Two middle-aged writers, a professor of 
Renaissance Literature, and an Irish mathemati- 
cian with thirty-eight acres in his backyard. We 
were not completely foolish and irresponsible. We 
did set ourselves a limit. Thirty bucks apiece, or 
sixty for a cow. “That’s my top dollar,’ Houston 
said. “How do you think we can do for sixty dol- 
lars, Eamon?” 

“We go Saturday,” Eamon said. “For sixty bucks 
we buy herd of buffalo.” 

That is how it all begins. 


amon’s truck is a disgraceful old wreck. The 

horn doesn’t work and the taillights are 

out. So are the brakes. It’s mostly rust and 

wire, and one fender flaps like a broken wing, but 

fortunately on Saturday morning the fog is so thick 

all the way from the coast to the Salinas valley 

that we don’t have to worry about the highway pa- 

trol. A good thing too. Once I got a speeding 

ticket on the way home from gathering mussels up 

near Davenport, and the fine ran the price of din- 

ner that night to about five bucks a mussel. You 
can’t live very well off the land, or sea, that way. 

About nine o’clock we pull into the auction 
grounds and coast to a stop, peer through the mist 
at the parking lot and the holding pens, both 
empty and without a sign of life, peer at Eamon, 
our resident expert, peer at each other. Eamon 
climbs out of the pickup and shrugs. “Maybe the 
auction’s Sundays,” he says. 

“We thought you’d been here before,” we say. 

“I was.” 

“On what day were you here before?” we ask. 

“I think it was Saturday.” He goes into his 
twinkle routine. “Hey, I remember a coffee shop 
around the side of that barn. I think. We get some 
eats, maybe?” 

There is, in fact, a coffee shop. And there is, in 
fact, an auction, only it starts at noon. Eamon re- 
minds us that he did not specify a time, and that, 
in any case, a self-respecting ranch hand gets up at 
the crack of dawn. So we should be pleased with 
ourselves and kindly get the hell off his back. 
There is no alternative, and we settle down to a 
glazed doughnut and a cup of coffee. 

Cattle trucks start to roll in and unload some- 
time around ten, and the four of us mosey over to 
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the pens, where a crowd of authentic-looking farm- 
ers has gathered to look over today’s bill of fare. 
You really have to see this scene to believe it. 
Here we are all dressed up in our cowboy hats and 
boots, talking out of the sides of our mouths and 
standing around with our thumbs hooked in our 
Levi pockets, and our thighs sort of thrust forward 
and out, like we’re not too familiar with this thing 
called walking. I mean, we really look pretty good. 
In fact, I look a lot like Clint Eastwood. We look 
as if we know what’s happening, as if we do this 
kind of thing all the time—buying cows, selling 
cows; we’re cattlemen, right? and we’re just out 
here hanging around the chutes swapping lies be- 
fore the big action starts inside and we get down 
to the squint-eyed business of heavy-duty dealing. 
Houston makes a pretty passable Lee Van Cleef, 
does he not? Eamon looks like Man Mountain 
Dean. Robinson . . . well, Robinson has on these, 


ah . . . tennis shoes. White tennis shoes, with blue 
stripes down the sides. The rest of us keep moving 
away. 


We're feeling a bit foolish anyway, standing 
there in our Charlie Tweedle Stetsons and our 
$24.95 Acme boots with the stitching on the toes 
and the red, white, and blue plastic eagle inlaid up 
the side. We don’t know one cow from another, 
and by now it is clear that our leader doesn’t ei- 
ther. True, he’s done this once before, but obvi- 
ously on dumb luck. I hear a lot of talk going on 
around us about drop calves, weaners, Holsteins, 
Herefords, and heifers, Angus and white face, 
Angus crosses. One fellow points to a group of 
four calves and says, “Them’s gonna make it.” His 
companion nods emphatically and points to an- 
other group near by. “Them sure ain’t.” I look 
from the one bunch to the other about fifteen 
times, but for the life of me I cannot see the 
slightest difference between them. 

After a while I give up on the calves and sneak 
over by a chute where some large, very fat steers 
are being unloaded and prodded down an alley 
into pens. A cowboy standing next to me watches 
them go by, then shakes his head and says, more 
or less in my direction, “Sheetisakes. Looka’ that.” 
For a moment I think he’s referring to me, some- 
thing so obvious that no reply is expected. He 
hooks a toe between the rails of the fence and con- 
templates the disgraceful arrivals. “Must of kep’ 
’em dry three, four days,” he says. 

I nod. “Must of.” 

“Some asshoe buys one a them’s gonna get sixty 
pounds a water along with his beef.” 

“For sure,” I tell him. I haven’t the slightest idea 
what this conversation is all about, but I keep my 
cover intact. Right now I’m just worried about how 
to tell a Holstein from a Hereford-Angus cross, 
since they’re both black and white, have four legs 
and a tail, and go moo. 

“What difference does it make?” Robinson asks. 
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“One is for eating and one is for milking,” I tell 
him. I know that much, at least. 

Robinson chews the skin on his lip while he 
thinks that one over. “Aha. I see.” Different cow, 
different function. Another complication. 

Eamon, who has been wandering around inside 
the auction barn and apparently asking questions, 
comes trotting over with a look of confidence on 
his face and informs us that things are once again 
under control. “Here’s the deal,” he says. “What 
we're after is an Angus or a Hereford or an 
Angus-Hereford cross. A bull calf. Don’t go bid- 
ding on heifers. Now, we don’t want anything un- 
der three hundred pounds because that way we’re 
pretty sure that whatever we buy isn’t going to up 
and die on us, and we want to hang back on the bid- 
ding because all the amateurs get a wild hair the first 
eight or ten calves that come out, and after that 
things simmer down a bit. There’s nothing to it.” 

“Oh, yeah? Well, tell me this, Mr. County Ex- 
tension Agent, these bulls and heifers . . . how do 
you tell them apart?” The poser of this question 
shall remain anonymous. 

The other members of the As Is Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, however, are convulsed. “Haw haw haw. 
Har har harrrrrrr. Well you simple ass, one has 
teats and one has testicles.” 





“Is that so? The reason I asked is that I’m stand- 
ing here looking over about two dozen calves, and 
as far as I can see none of them has either of the 
items you mention.” 

Pause and silence. He appears to be right. 


uction time is getting closer, and unless we 
are willing to go home skunked, we’re go- 
ing to have to get some answers fast. Ea- 
mon Barrett’s ten-year-old son, Aaron, whom I 
haven’t mentioned before because I didn’t think 
he’d come in handy, suddenly strikes my imagina- 
tion as a possible solution to a lot of problems. 
There is nothing shameful about a small boy ask- 
ing questions of his elders, especially if we move 
off to the side and explain that he doesn’t belong 
to us. No sir, he’s none of our business, the dumb 
kid, running around asking people how you tell 
the ladies from the gents. “Lookit, Aaron,” I say, 
“you see that guy over there that looks like Mar- 
shall Dillon? I want you to go over there and ask 
hime.44 2 
“OK,” Aaron says, and trots off. Robinson and I 
light up a Marlboro. 
In ten minutes he’s back. “Holstein heifers are 
going around fifty-eight to sixty-five; bulls around 
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fifty-two. Guernseys about the same. Hereford and 
Angus bulls from fifty-eight to sixty-eight, if 
they’re under four hundred pounds. Heifers less. 
Drop calves by the head and ranging from thirty- 
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seven to forty-five depending on. . . 

“Hold it, Aaron, HOLD IT. Thirty-seven to forty- 
five what? What are we talking about here? Dol- 
lars? Cents per pound? Gestation period?” 

“How should I know?” Aaron says. “I’m just 
telling you what the guy told me.” 

“OK, never mind,” I tell him. “Did you find out 
how to tell the males from the females?” 

Aaron snorts. “When were you born?” 

In the auction arena we take seats and sit 
quietly while the bidding begins on the goats. 
They are paraded out one by one and whipped 
into a frantic little dance by the auctioneer’s assis- 
tants in the ring, two adolescent morons in under- 
sized hats and oversized pimples who chew gum, 
smoke, and look bored. The effort is obviously a 
strain. They are repeatedly reminded by their pup- 
peteer to get the animals out of the ring once they 
have been sold. It seems like a lot to remember. 

Sometime between the sale of pigs and horse- 
meat, Jim leans over and regards me with a cold 
and clammy eye. “There has been a new dimen- 
sion added to this caper,” he says. “I’ve been 
doing a little figuring, and a four-hundred-pound 
calf times sixty cents a pound, assuming we can 
get one for that, comes to two hundred and forty 
dollars. Now, two hundred and forty dollars is 
somewhat in excess of our top figure . . . a hun- 
dred and eighty in excess, as a matter of fact, and 
I’m beginning to wonder about this whole setup. 
It’s not exactly the giveaway you advertised.” 

“Well, let’s hang in there,” I whisper. “Let’s see 
if we can get one at around two hundred pounds. 
That should be safe enough, and it would only be 
sixty bucks apiece.” 

Jim thinks this over for a few minutes. “OK,” he 
says, “but sixty’s my limit.” 

In addition to the previously mentioned items 
that we do not know about the cattle business, add 
the following. We have absolutely no conception of 
the size or age of a two-hundred-pound cow. 
When the goats and pigs and sheep have all been 
sold, when we finally get down to the main event, 
beef on the hoof, we discover to our horror that 
the smallest calf, still wobbling on its pins and wet 
from—birth?—weighs in at around one-fifty. 

“We've got a problem,” I murmur in Jim’s ear. 

“Yet another dimension,” he says sadly. “If 
we're going to get anything old enough to be sure 
of its survival, we’re going to have to go higher.” 

“What do you think?” 

“Oh, man, I dunno. Maybe two-fifty?” 

“I guess. That would be another fifteen bucks 
apiece.” 

We sit and watch while the drop calves are auc- 
tioned off, calculating in our heads, trying to re- 
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member the last figure in the checkbook, anticipa- 
ting the howl that is going to go up at home when 
the truth comes out. Just about this time a fine- 
looking Hereford calf trots in weighing about two 
hundred and seventy pounds (weights are flashed 
on a scale behind the auctioneer), and Eamon 
says, “Hot damn, I’m gonna get that one.” The 
bidding starts low and climbs grudgingly to around 
fifty-one cents a pound. 

“Pretty cheap,” I remark offhandedly to the guy 
on my right. 

He flicks me a glance and says something that I 
translate as “Noah’s snot.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Snot cheap for a heifer.” 

Eamon’s bid of fifty-two has just been topped by 
a half when I lean over and jab him in the ribs. 
“Heifer,” I croak. 

“Huh?” 

“A lady. A milk cow. No nads.” 

Eamon’s salvation, however, is briefly enjoyed. A 
few minutes later, thinking he is buying an Angus 
steer, he outbids the field on a Holstein bull, and 
comes in a winner at ten cents a pound higher 
than the going rate. But we don’t find this out un- 
til after the auction, and so for the moment Ea- 
mon is happy. 

Houston and I are cleverly hanging back, wait- 
ing for the right breed, gender, and weight. After 
about half an hour a good-looking calf comes out, 
strong and sleek, a healthy Black Angus with the 
filet mignon just hanging off it in chunks, and the 
auctioneer starts in his mile-a-minute patter. Fif- 
ty five five five five five FIVE who'll gimmesix six six six six 
SIX I got six who’llmakeitsevensevenseven ... I 
take a fast glance at the scale markings before they 
disappear, and am amazed to see that only two 
hundred and seventy-five pounds is registered. A 
little more than we agreed on during our fifth re- 
calculation, but such a gorgeous piece of meat, and 
he seems a lot bigger . . . Jim and I nod to each 
other, and up goes my finger. Fifty-seven. Some- 
body makes it fifty-eight. I go to fifty-nine. The 
Opposition says sixty, and at this point I begin to 
get cold feet. Pausing to think, I put my thumb in 
my nose and ... oops, sixty and a half. It’s 
enough, it turns out, to win us a cow. 

Shaking hands, we pick up our tag and head up 
the alley where you pay your money and get a 
pink slip that lets you take your animal home. It’s 
a little more money than we’d agreed on, but what 
the hell. We’re jubilant. We did it. We bought a 
freezer full of beef. I feel like Ernest Hemingway 
in that picture where he’s standing there with his 
fishing pole and a shit-eating grin and a twelve- 
foot marlin hanging from the hoist. But then I no- 
tice that Jim, who has just taken the bill from the 
lady behind the counter, has gone a little pale and 
is looking vaguely around him for a place to sit. 
His hat has slid down so that it’s bending out the 
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tops of his ears, and he has a bruised look around 
the eyes. He’s developed a list to starboard. “What 
is it?” I say, and he hands me the bill. It appears I 
read the scales wrong. Our cow weighs four hun- 
dred and seventy-five big ones. $287.38. 

We are no longer speaking. We slog out to the 
pickup, help push it around the parking lot until it 
Starts, and follow it down to the loading chute. It’s 
raining, of course, and my twenty-nine-dollar 
Charlie Tweedle cowboy hat is beginning to melt. 
Gone are the snappy phrases from the wild, wild 
West. Gone is the esprit de corps, the “atta pepper, 
hum it around the infield” spirit with which we be- 
gan this miserable venture. Gone is my bank ac- 
count. The kid who helps with the animals brings 
Eamon’s Holstein, and it goes quietly enough into 
the truck. Our behemoth, however, wants no part 
of that broken-down Chevy. He is finally per- 
suaded by an electric cattle prod to give it a try, 
but once he discovers he’s trapped, he begins to 
bust everything in sight. He butts the rear window 
and cracks it, kicks a piece out of the side rail, 
jams his leg through a rotten board in the truck 
bed, and falls down. “You want to watch that 
sumbitch,” the kid says. “Pretty feisty.” 

“What are you gonna call him?” Robinson wants 
to know. 

Houston stares at him in disbelief. “Humbert 
Humbert,” he says after a while. 

“Tie his head down low,” the kid says. “That 
way he can’t climb out.” 

“Eamon’s gonna call his Holstein As Is.” 

“You get him castrated,” the kid says, “and he’ll 
calm down.” 

The conclusions to be drawn from our day at 
the auction are so obvious that they hardly need 
examination. But the fact is, we could have done 
much worse than Humbert Humbert and As Is, 
and if we paid a few cents more a pound than we 
should have, or made ourselves look a little silly, 
no serious damage was done. Come to think of it, 
we had fun. And we will each wind up with nearly 
three hundred pounds of meat for which we will 
have paid about a hundred and fifty dollars. That 
comes to around fifty cents a pound. Not bad. 
Nothing to it. 

Except . . . ah, there are a few hidden expenses 
that should be mentioned. On the return trip to 
Santa Cruz, Eamon decides he’ll ride in the back 
of the truck with the cattle, just in case Humbert 
decides to commit suicide on the Interstate and de- 
prive us of the pleasure of nipping him in the bud. 
As it were. Castration is mild in comparison to the 
fantasies that lurk in the depths of our collective 
consciousness. We are traveling at thirty miles an 
hour along a ten-mile stretch of two-lane road that 
leads to the freeway, and although Robinson, who 
is driving, is unaware of it (there being no rear- 
view mirror), about 300 cars are stacked up behind 
us, and they are definitely being ... impeded. 
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That’s the word the highway patrolman uses when 
he pulls us over to the side and starts writing out 
the ticket. “Impeding traffic,” he says, and 
launches into a boring recitation on the perils of 
poking. “You guys got cars stuck behind you all 
the way back to Monterey.” 

“Izzat so?” Robinson says. 

“Yeah. And I’m the guy who picks up the pieces 
after people like you—” The cop stops in mid-sen- 
tence and begins to look at the Chevy, like he’s 
seeing it for the first time. “Say, what is this . 
vehicle?” 

“Cattle truck,” Robinson tells him. 

“Cattle truck, huh. OK, wise guy, let’s try the 
lights there and just make sure they work.” Rob- 
inson pulls the switch. “Now hit the dimmers.” 
Robinson hits the dimmers, and the cop pulls out 
his ticket book. “Horn?” Broken. “Side mirrors?” 
No glass. “Brake lights?” Out. 

The inspection proves too much for Humbert, 
and he decides to climb up in the cab with the rest 
of us. There is a shower of glass as his head goes 
through the rear window, a wet muzzle smacks me 
in the ear, and there is a general competition to 
see who can bellow the loudest. 

“This vehicle’s got no back window,” the patrol- 
man says. “Gotta ticket you on that. You gotta 
have a window.” 

So when he is all finished, and gone off down 
the road in his 400-horsepower economy special, 
and we're sitting there in the wreckage, we total up 
the citations and figure out that the price of beef 
has just gone up 25 cents a pound. 

In the cattle business it’s the hidden expenses 
that kill you. You get nickeled and dimed to death. 
A bale of alfalfa here, a salt lick there, a roll of 
barbed wire to mend the fence where your cows 
tore it up, a box of bandages to mend the skin 
where the barbed wire tore it up, sacks of corn at 


$8.50 a hundredweight. You discover that in order ` 


to get good meat, you have to grain your animals, 
at least during the last three hundred pounds of 
gain. You discover that it takes eight pounds of 
feed to produce a pound of meat, and if you're 
paying eight cents a pound for grain, you can just 
add sixty-four cents to the final per-pound cost of 
your hamburger. And then, of course, you have 
your medical expenses. These can vary tremen- 
dously, depending on the health and vigor of your 
cows and cowboys. Let me explain. 


n the Saturday after the auction, early in 

the morning, we meet at the As Is Cattle 

Ranch for what our jester, Forrest Rob- 
inson, keeps referring to as “the roundup.” Time 
has mellowed us. We are no longer in a rage with 
Humbert Humbert; we just hate him with a dull 
frontal ache, and we are mildly hysterical at the 
prospect of his mutilation. 
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“Eamon, how big is that pasture?” 

Eamon informs us again that it is thirty-eight 
acres. Our strategy is to drive the animals down 
into one corner, and then all we do is lay a rope 
over them. 

“Have you done this before?” 

“Lots of times.” 

“Man, I’m telling you,” Robinson says, “if five 
men and two boys can’t catch one lousy calf be- 
fore it’s time for the champagne brunch, then we 
ought to hang up our spurs and take to raising 
sheep.” 

“Everybody relax,” Eamon assures us. “The 
whole thing is very simple. There’s nothing to it.” 

Yes, patient reader, we have heard that line be- 
fore. I am going to spare you the details of the 
chase, the forty man-hour/sixteen boy-hour chase, 
up and down the mountainsides of coastal Califor- 
nia, over fences and under fences, through tangled 
brush and swollen creek, through the gumbo mud 
of hillside winter pastures, to fail and fail and fail 
once more. There is only one image worth record- 
ing. Picture a small, very black cow, a muddy 
white face, and two beady eyes that peer at you 
sullenly from behind a thicket of coyote brush. 
The eyes, the ears, the top of the head—nothing 
more really visible. A bovine Kilroy peeking over 
the barricade from a wary distance of fifty feet. 
Because that is as close as we ever got. Five men 
and two boys. A regiment of guile, cunning, and 
stealth, Humbert simply ran through us, away 
from us, over us, and around us. We never laid a 
glove on him. The little Holstein, As Is, gave up 
without a struggle. The vet did the job, and As Is 
was back grazing in the meadow before the sun 
was warm. But not Humbert. Humbert was not in- 
terested. All day long Humbert was not interested. 
Come on, Humbert. It’s just a little vasectomy. 

About five o’clock we straggle out of the canyon 
and back up to the house. The vet, who has come 
back to see if we have had any luck, shakes his 
head. “Only way were going to get him is with a 
sedative gun. Cost you seventeen dollars more, but 
it would sure save you fellas a lot of wear and 
tear.” What gives him the idea we’re worn and 
torn? We always lie face down in the gravel at the 
end of a lazy day. 

“It will have to be next weekend,” the vet says. 
“TIl have to borrow the gun.” 

“We'll all be here,” I tell him. “We don’t care 
what it costs.” 

As it turned out, we weren’t all there. I devel- 
oped a cold from running around that day in the 
damp and drizzle, and by Thursday I was thinking 
of calling the vet to ask him to come by my house 
with his sedative gun. I called Robinson instead, to 
tell him I wouldn’t be able to make it. His wife 
answered. “Forrest can’t come to the phone,” she 
said. “He has poison oak so bad he can’t walk.” 
She kind of giggled and added, “It’s got him right 
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where he lives. I think he’s going to be sterile.” 
Humbert’s revenge. 

Later that day I called Houston to see if he was 
going to witness the great event. “Listen man, I’m 
not going to be able to go out there Saturday. I’ve 
got poison oak like you wouldn’t believe. My scalp, 
under my hair, between my toes, and worse even 
than that. I think I’m going to be sterile.” 

“You too,” I tell him sadly. 

“What?” 

‘“‘Humbert’s revenge.” 

“You better believe it,” he says. “It’s cost me 
twenty-five bucks already in cortisone shots. Add 
that to the soaring cost of homegrown meat.” 

But Humbert’s real revenge comes on Saturday, 
with only Eamon there to testify. The vet makes 
his twenty-dollar house call. He brings his ten-dol- 
lar sedative and his seven-dollar sedative gun, and 
together they go down in the lower pasture where 
Hum is peacefully grazing. There is a little 
peekaboo-I-see-you maneuvering, with H. being 
careful to keep a clump of coyote brush between 
himself and this Eamon. What he doesn’t notice is 
the vet sneaking up on him from behind, and be- 
fore he knows what has happened this flanker has 
pulled out his piece and zapped him in the arse 
from a distance of about fifty feet. Eamon joins 
the vet, they wait for Humbert to keel over, which, 
after a suitable length of time, he does, and they 
rush upon his prostrate form. The vet prepares his 
equipment. A titter runs through the crowd. In the 
wings forty bands and a brace of cannon. The ten- 
sion is eye-popping as Eamon slowly lifts Hum- 
bert’s tail. The high priest, his knife glittering, 
sinks to his knees. . . . 

The vet turns and looks at Eamon. “This here 
critter’s been cut already.” 


The ending? Well, there isn’t any, and there 
won’t be for about a year and a half. But for those 
Safeway-haters who are going into the cattle busi- 
ness, we offer the following statistics. 


Cost of cow $287.38 
Estimated cost of feed for cow 224.00 
Cost of veterinary service 

for cow 40.00 
Cost of medical service for 

cowboys 97.33 
Estimated cost of slaughtering 

and butchering 135.00 
Fines, penalties, and vehicle 

repairs 103.82 
Total number of man hours (250): 

Cost estimated at minimum wage 479.15 


It works out to only about $4.00 a pound for 
meat, and you get a story to tell, you cure your su- 
permarket schizophrenia and save on a shrink’s 
fee, and you gets lots of exercise. Really, living off 
the land is easy. There’s nothing to it at all. C 
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A story by Francine Prose 


O: warm summer evenings, my grandmother 
sits on the traffic island in the middle of 
Sixth Avenue, and tells Mrs. Russo about 
her bandit lover. 

City buses speed past, blowing fumes in their 
faces. Drunks lurch toward them, begging for 
quarters. But the two old widows, roosting on their 
bench like enormous gray-headed chickens, never 
notice. For they are not really on that bench, or on 
that grimy concrete strip, or even in New York 
City. 

They are in Sicily, fifty years ago, in the days of 
Italo Giuliano. 

Ordinarily, my grandmother is a quiet woman, 
who rarely talks. But when she tells the story of 
Italo Giuliano, she speaks in the grand style, and 
her voice is assured and strong. 

“In America,” she says, always beginning the 
same way, “whenever I heard people telling stories 
about the great bandits, I wanted to remind them 
that Italo Giuliano—the greatest bandit leader of 
all—was born in my own town. But I was smart. I 
kept quiet. I thought it would be foolish to let 
strangers know I once had inside information 
about a man like Italo Giuliano.” 

“Not only foolish,” agrees Mrs. Russo, “but dan- 
gerous! You can never tell when they’ll use some- 
thing like that against you.” 

“Yet in fact, Mrs. Russo,” continues my grand- 
mother, “I had the most inside information of all. 
Because ever since I was a baby in my cradle, my 
window looked directly into his. 

“Our families were in business together. My fa- 
ther bought sheep from the local herdsmen. Italo’s 
father sold the mutton in his shop. The partnership 
had been started by our grandfathers—two best 
friends, so distrustful of each other that they built 
their houses a few feet apart, to keep each other 
honest. 
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“They spied on one another constantly. When- 
ever the herdsmen came to our house, Italo’s 
grandfather appeared at his window, pretending to 
check on the weather. Whenever the Giuliano fam- 
ily ate lunch, my grandfather watched carefully, 
making sure that his partner hadn’t taken the 
crown roast for himself. 

“But by the time Italo and I were born, our 
grandfathers were dead. And our fathers, members 
of a more enlightened generation, no longer kept 
up the constant surveillance. 

“I was the only one with the spy’s blood still 
running in my veins. And so, all through the rainy 
days of my childhood, I stood at my window, and 
watched Italo Giuliano. 

“It must have been the pure thrill of spying 
which attracted me, because it wasn’t a very inter- 
esting sight. All Italo ever did was read. Day after 
day, I watched him mumbling to himself and turn- 
ing the pages with a faraway look in his eye. He 
was oblivious to everything else. He never even 
flinched when his brothers teased him, pelting him 
with chunks of raw mutton, gory sheep’s hearts 
which splashed his books with blood. 

“Our village was very isolated, high up in the 
mountains, fifty kilometers from the nearest school. 
So Italo had been obliged to teach himself. He be- 
gan with the words on flour sacks and tobacco 
packages. He read the family Bible seven times. 
He borrowed the priest’s missal, and pored over 
the senseless Latin. He even took to standing at 
the crossroads, flagging down passing trucks and 
badgering the drivers for newspapers from distant 
cities. 

“Whenever Mrs. Giuliano heard about that, 
there was something to see from my window. ‘This 
reading is turning you into a bandit!’ she’d scream 
at her son. 

“Right from the start, Italo was a sensitive boy. 


After each of his mother’s harangues, he’d run 
away from home, and crawl through the narrow 
alley between our houses. 

“ ‘Angela, he’d whisper up at me. ‘I’m on the 
run. Take me in.’ 

“Td let him stay in my mother’s kitchen until 
the good smells made him so hungry that he 
forgot his quarrel. But one day, even I lost pa- 
tience. ‘What good is spying,’ I thought to myself, 
‘if you’re always spying on the same old thing?’ 

“ “Italo, I said, ‘maybe your mother’s right. Why 
do you waste your time reading? Do you like it 
when your brothers tease you? Do you want every- 
one to call you a bookworm?’ 

“Yes, replied Italo Giuliano, ‘I do.’ 

“I was just a little girl then, with a little girls 
mind. But suddenly, as I looked at my friend, I 
understood as well as any woman: Italo wanted to 
be teased about his reading. That way, no one 
would tease him about his looks. 

“For Italo Giuliano was the homeliest boy in 
Sicily. Even as a child, his skin was covered with 
purple cysts the size of grapes. His nose looked as 
if God had stuck a lump of dough in the middle 
of his face. His eyebrows grew together over his 
nose, in one long eyebrow which reminded me of a 
frowning, hairy mouth. 

“When he was small, the village children teased 
him mercilessly, saying that he resembled the pu- 
trefying sheep’s heads behind his father’s shop. Yet 
by the time he started to read, they no longer 
called him ‘the Sheep.’ Italo thought that he owed 
his reprieve to his new knowledge, but he was 
wrong. The children’s sudden kindness had nothing 
to do with his reading. Rather, it was this: Every- 
one in the village had begun to recognize the 
sweet nature beneath that sour face. 

“He was the most generous and patient boy who 
ever lived,” says my grandmother, hugging herself 
so hard that the flesh trembles on her arms. “He 
was my best friend, he would have done anything 
for me. Whenever my father hit me, I ran to Italo. 
Whenever I was sick, he sat on my bed, and read 
aloud to me. And whenever I woke up screaming 
from a bad dream, Pd call across the alley, and 
make Italo walk with me until I was calm.” 

“Didn’t your parents worry?” asks Mrs. Russo. 
“A little girl like that, staying out all night with 
her boyfriend?” 

“They wished they had reason to worry,” says 
my grandmother. “They would have liked me to 
marry Italo someday, for business reasons. And 
they knew how I admired his sweetness. But they 
also knew that the combination of his good nature 
and his homely face meant that I would never love 
him as a man. 

“It was that way with all the girls. We loved 
ITE TS YE A 
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Italo so much that we let him stay near us even 
after we’d started chasing the other boys away 
with stones. ‘Look, Italo,’ we’d say. ‘Look how 
much we love you.’ 

“But it wasn’t really love. Love was what we felt 
for those other boys, who teased us so meanly that 
we had to chase them away. And Italo was the one 
whom we punished for their sins. 

“We took terrible advantage of him. We asked 
him for favors, sent him on errands, and never did 
anything in return. Sometimes, when our mothers 
gave us custard, Italo would ask us to save him the 
last bite. ‘Of course, wed say. But we always 
forgot.” 

“Then why did he put up with it?” interrupts 
Mrs. Russo. “Were you girls his only friends?” 

“He was too good-natured to resist,” replies my 
grandmother. “Besides, he had another friend, a 
boy.” 

“And who was that?” 

Of course, Mrs. Russo knows the answer. She’s 
heard this story a thousand times. But this last 
question is her favorite; she’s been leading up to it 
all along. And now, she settles back on the bench, 
waiting with delight. “What was his name?” she 
asks. 

“His name,” says my grandmother, “was Italo 
Giuliano.” 


G6 hey were distant cousins,” she contin- 
ues, “related by some long-ago mar- 
riage which no one could remember. 

Yet after my neighbor was christened Italo, the 

other Mrs. Giuliano, the café owner’s wife, stormed 

through the village, cursing their kinship to high 
heaven. 

“‘All my life? she said, Tve wanted a son 
named Italo. And now that old witch has beaten 
me to it. But Pll have my way yet. PII name my 
next son Italo, even if it means that there will be 
two boys in this town with the same name.’ 

“ ‘Don’t do it,’ the women advised her. ‘You'll 
doom them to confusion. They'll be hobbled for 
life.’ 

“ ‘Then Ill call him Italo Salvatore, said the 
café owner’s wife. ‘But that’s the furthest I'll go.’ 

“Yet the villagers need never have worried 
about confusing the two Italos, for no two boys 
could have been more different. Italo Salvatore 
grew tall and handsome. His eyes had a dreamy 
look, like those of the saints on the chapel wall. 
Unlike my neighbor, he was illiterate, and very 
charming—with a flashing wink, a quick smile, and 
a terrible mean streak. 

“At first, the two Italos ignored each other. But, 
before they entered their teens, they suddenly de- 
cided to become friends. After that, they acted as 
if their common name were some hilarious private 
joke. Whenever the handsome boy was called, my 
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neighbor would answer; when a traveling dentist 
pulled my neighbor’s tooth, the other Italo faked a 
howl of pain. For a while, they even dressed alike, 
claiming to be twins. 

“And so the view from my window began to 
change. Late at night, Italo still sat alone, reading. 
But, in the evenings, he and his friend played to- 
gether, pretending to be pirates, soldiers, bandit 
kings. 

“Italo Salvatore was always the leader in those 
games. It seemed wrong. Not only was my neigh- 
bor older, but, even then, he had the courage and 
ingenuity which were to make him the most be- 
loved bandit chief in all Sicily. But the other's 
mean streak gave him an advantage. Like the girls, 
he mistreated his good-natured friend. He bossed 
him around like an unpaid servant. He even teased 
him about his looks, saying that no sensible girl 
would ever love a boy whose eyebrows grew to- 
gether over his nose. 

“Italo Salvatore had no such problems, and that, 
too, was a source of power. For all the village girls 
adored him, adored that dreamy expression. Natu- 
rally, they threw stones at him. But after they'd 
chased him away, they surrounded my neighbor 
and pumped him for information about his hand- 
some friend. 

“ ‘Listen,’ they’d say, ‘what does that stupid Italo 
Salvatore say about us, behind our backs?’ 

“He never mentions you,’ beamed Italo, proud 
to be the chosen confidant of so many beautiful 

irls. 

4 “And so the two boys complemented each other. 
Their friendship seemed to increase the homely 
one’s familiarity, and the handsome one’s mystery.” 


G6 ventually, Italo Salvatore also became 
my friend. At first he didn’t like me; 
and my neighbor had kept us apart, as 

if he were unwilling to share us. But gradually, 

Italo Salvatore learned that I was clever, that he 

could treat me like another boy; and my neighbor 

came around. So the three of us began to play to- 
gether. 

“Every Saturday morning, we went for long 
walks through the fields. My neighbor and I al- 
ways lagged slightly behind, while Italo Salvatore 
ran ahead, searching for buried treasure. Some- 
times, he’d find an old spoon, a rusty coin, a used- 
up cartridge. Once, he unearthed a small, tortoise- 
shell comb, and gave it to me, saying that girls’ 
things made him sick. 

“At home, I washed the comb, and wrapped it 
in a cloth, as if it really were a treasure. For, in 
giving me that present, Italo Salvatore had won 
my heart. Not that I adored him, like those gig- 
gling girls. But I didn’t want him to treat me like 
another boy. : 

“And so, on those Saturday morning walks, all 
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my clever remarks were aimed at Italo Salvatore. I 
wanted to impress him, to intrigue him, to make 
him laugh. I even bought a miniature of St. Mi- 
chael, because the saints dreamy expression re- 
minded me of Italo Salvatore. 

“Sometimes, I wondered if my neighbor was 
hurt by my crush on his handsome friend. But 
Italo never seemed to mind; he never seemed to 
notice. His sweet good nature never changed. 

“Of course he doesn’t care, I thought, he doesn’t 
think of me that way. 

“In fact, he didn’t seem to think of anyone that 
way. For, in those troublesome times, Italo alone 
seemed unaffected by those strange things which 
were happening to the rest of us, those changes, 
those daily surprises. He grew taller; his voice 
deepened; his complexion got worse. Yet he never 
seemed confused, unhappy, full of new secrets. 

“Lucky Italo, I thought. It’s easy for him. 

“But late one night, as I stood at my window, I 
saw something which made me realize Pd been 
wrong. 

“It was a hot evening in July. Italo’s family had 
gone out to escape the heat, leaving him alone. 
Spying from my darkened room, I saw him take 
the pincers which his mother used on stubborn 
pinfeathers. I saw him stare into the mirror, tense 
with concentration. 

“And then, I saw Italo Giuliano tweeze the hairs 
from that place where his eyebrows grew together, 
above his nose.” 


c6 Á o perhaps Italo’s change was only slow in 


coming. For by the next summer, when 

Italo Salvatore returned from that fateful 
trip to Palermo, my neighbor was clearly ready to 
change something deeper than his overgrown eye- 
brows. 

“The boys were fifteen. Early in June, Italo Sal- 
vatore had gone with his father to see an uncle in 
the city. And he came back a different man. The 
city had turned him into a gangster. He’d bought a 
sheepskin jacket, which he wore with the collar 
turned up. He chain-smoked cigarettes. He mum- 
bled out of the corner of his mouth. And he nar- 
rowed his eyes into such thin slits that I could no 
longer see their dreamy expression. 

“Immediately, my neighbor began to copy him. 
From my window, I saw him stretching the collar 
of his sweater until it hung in rolls around his 
neck. And, as he narrowed his eyes and twisted his 
mouth, he looked so exceptionally homely that I 
almost cried. 

“Within a week, the two Italos became the vil- 
lage bullies. They shook down children for pennies. 
They insulted the girls with dirty names. ‘Stay 
away from those two, our mothers warned us. 
‘They're nothing but trouble.’ 

“If that had been true, we would never have lis- 


tened to our mothers; we would have worshipped 
those boys like Jesus. But we knew they were only 
imitation gangsters, pretending to be tough; and 
we despised them for it. Italo Salvatore lost all his 
fascination for me. And my neighbor turned so 
nasty that I couldn’t stand to see him. We stopped 
speaking, and I mourned the loss of Italo’s good 
nature as if it were a dead man. 

“All the village girls felt as I did—all, that is, but 
one. For it was rumored that little Maria Gozzi 
had become Italo Salvatore’s mistress, and was 
meeting him at night, behind the church. 

“My neighbor, on the other hand, had given up 
his love. He would have died before he read an- 
other book. Mrs. Giuliano had gotten her wish, but 
it had not brought peace to the family. As I spied 
on them from my window, I saw her raging harder 
than ever, cursing Italo’s rotten gangster ways. 

“One night, after one of those battles, a strange 
thing happened. Italo stormed out of his house, 
and squeezed through the narrow alley, just as 
he’d done as a boy. 


The Bandit Was My Neighbor 


“ ‘Angela, he whispered, ‘I’m on the run. Take 
me in. 

“No, I said. ‘You’ve gotten too nasty. Be a 
gangster if you want, but not in my home.’ 

“But a moment later, I changed my mind. For 
the sake of our old friendship, I let him in; for the 
sake of those nights he’d comforted me, I let him 
sit on my bed. But that evening, he couldn’t sit 
still. Suddenly, he sprang toward me, pinning me 
against the pillows. 

“ ‘Angela! he cried. ‘All week, Italo Salvatore’s 
been telling me what it’s like to kiss Maria Gozzi. 
And I want to try it myself. Please, let me do it 
with you, as an experiment, just to see what it’s 
like!’ 

“*You’re crazy!’ I screamed. ‘That’s no way to 
ask a girl. And even if it was, I wouldn’t do it with 
you.’ 

“ ‘That’s just what Italo Salvatore told me,’ said 
my neighbor. ‘All the girls protest like that.’ So he 
refused to believe me, and kept on pressing his 
homely face against mine until he saw I was seri- 
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ous. Then, without a word, he got up and left the 
house. 

“The next morning, as I looked across the alley, 
I noticed that Italo’s bed was empty. And it stayed 
empty, for two years.” 


M grandmother sighs, and reaches down to 
brush some imaginary dust off her thick 
black stockings. “A lot happens in two 
years,” she says. “Maria Gozzi got pregnant. Italo 
Salvatore got married. He settled down, took over 
the management of his father’s café, and soon de- 
veloped such a paunch that I wondered what I 
ever saw in him. 

“I, too, settled down. That fall, my parents be- 
gan mentioning Anthony Bruno, ten times a day. 
“He’s a good boy,’ said my mother. ‘He’ll inherit 
his father’s bakery. He’ll take good care of you.’ 

“I took the hint; it was time for me to marry, 
anyway. So Anthony and I moved into my father’s 
house. He worked in the bakery all day; at night, 
he sat in the café, playing cards with his friends. It 
was comfortable, married life. It was the way ev- 
eryone lived. 

“I was five months pregnant with my first child 
when Italo Giuliano came home. 

“By then, ld stopped spying on the Giuliano 
family. So it was only an accident that I first saw 
Italo from the window. I stood very quietly, and 
stared. I saw that hed kept his gangster ways. 
He’d bought a real sheepskin jacket, heavy boots, 
and a funny cap, like a shepherd’s. I noticed that 
he’d grown a little less homely. And later that eve- 
ning, when he came to visit, I looked closer, and 
saw something else: I saw that he’d brought his 
old good nature home with him. 

“At first, I was a little nervous when he kissed 
me hello, for I remembered that night when he’d 
pressed his face against mine. I pushed my belly 
forward, wishing that I showed more than I did. 
But, as I watched him greeting my family in his 
calm, friendly way, I knew I had nothing to fear. 
Indeed, he was so much the trusted old friend that 
my husband Anthony didn’t hesitate to go play 
cards, leaving us alone. 

“After Anthony left, we couldn’t talk. There was a 
distance between us, even wider than that angry space 
which had come between us at the start of Italo’s gang- 
ster days. Once again, at least, we were pleasant to each 
other. But we were no longer friends. 

“ ‘Where have you been?’ I asked him. 

“ ‘In Palermo,’ he said. 

“What’s it like?’ I said. 

“He began to tell me about Palermo. But it 
sounded wrong, like a description he’d read in a 
book, or had heard from Italo Salvatore. He wasn’t 
describing any place he’d ever been. 

“All right, I interrupted. ‘All right. What do 
you do there?’ 
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“Ido what I want, he said. ‘And no one takes 
advantage of me.’ Then, he kissed me good-bye, 
and went home. 

“That night, as I lay beside my husband An- 
thony, and stared into the darkened windows of 
the Giuliano house, I tried to be happy. ‘It’s good,’ 
I told myself. ‘Italo’s come back.’ But suddenly, I 
recalled that distance between us, and felt the loss 
of my childhood, felt it like an empty space, like a 
missing tooth. 

“As it happened, the other villagers were even 
more upset by Italo’s return. They began to whis- 
per about him, spreading rumors so ugly that 
mothers sent their children out to play before they 
would even discuss it. It was disgusting, they said. 
Italo Giuliano had seduced a fourteen-year-old 
girl, Italo Salvatore’s little sister. He had bewitched 
her, filled her head with funny ideas. He’d taken 
her home with him, and was living shamelessly, in 
sin, beneath his poor mother’s own roof. 

“By the time I heard the rumors, I knew they 
were true. For I had seen it from my window. 
Night after night, I watched them making love, 
their bodies glistening in the moonlight. I watched 
Italo whispering in her ear, telling her stories of 
city life, of Palermo, of God knows what. 

“It was just the kind of thing Pd hoped to see, 
when, as a girl, Pd spied on Italo. But it didn’t 
make me happy; I wanted it to end. 

“Of course, it couldn’t last. The whispers were 
growing louder. The scandal could no longer be 
contained. Three times a day, Mrs. Giuliano went 
to Mass, begging the Virgin to end her shame. 

“Then one night, as if in answer to her prayers, 
a band of men converged on the Giuliano house. 
Led by Italo Salvatore, they seized the sleeping 
couple, and dragged them out of bed. Beating and 
kicking them, they took them to the edge of town, 
and threatened to kill them if they ever returned. 

“But three weeks later, when the girl came back, 
she was such a pitiful sight that even the cruelest 
of them couldn’t bring himself to execute that 
harsh sentence. 

“I still remember how she stood there, wailing, 
wringing her sunburned hands. ‘Kill me!’ she cried. 
‘Go ahead and kill me! But I can’t live like that!’ 

“And it was then that we learned the truth 
about Italo Giuliano. That imitation gangster, that 
homely bookworm, that good-natured boy—he had 
become a notorious bandit! He was a fierce, clever 
criminal, famous for his bravery. He roamed all 
through Italy with a band of men who ate raw 
meat and picked at their body lice with stilettos. 
Already, he’d robbed ten banks, a dozen trucks, 
fifty mail shipments, and a hundred landowners. 

““He’s been doing it for two years!” said the girl. 
‘Ever since he left this place the first time. Every- 
one in Sicily’s heard of it, everywhere but here, in 
this know-nothing town, where no one’s ever heard 
of anything!’ 
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Esther Lee is a full-time 
clerical employee at 
Bethlehem Mines in the 
corporate headquarters 
at Bethlehem, Pa. In her 
“spare” time, Mrs. Lee 
is a school board direc- 
tor and serves on other 
community organiza- 
tions involving church, 
government, education, 
youth, and minority 
groups. 


Rudy Salinas, a brick- 
layer at our Los Angeles 
plant, works with sev- 
eral organizations that 
try to get Mexican- 
American youth and 
their parents and teach- 
ers working together— 
to prevent drop-outs, 
encourage post-high 
school education, and 
provide scholarship 
funds. 





Esther and Ed 


Ed Skufca, a supervisor 
in the Railway Car De- 
partment of our Johns- 
town, Pa. plant is Presi- 
dent of the 7th Ward 
Civic Association. One 
of their many commu- 
nity contributions is the 
volunteer ambulance 
corps that serves the 
42,000 people of Johns- 
town. 


Irma Foote is a special 
assistant in our San 
Francisco Public Affairs 
Department. Each week 
during the school year, 
she devotes one night to 
helping Chinese young- 
sters with their home- 
work, stressing reading, 
spelling, and pronunci- 
ation. 


arent too busy to help others 


Some people are “too busy” to take the time to aid 
their fellow men... or to get involved in community 
action. 

But not these four Bethlehem Steel employees. And 
not the thousands of our other employees who help make 
their communities better places to live. 

At Bethlehem Steel, we have long urged our em- 
ployees to provide the personal touch that so often can 
“make the difference.” 

We feel strongly about our nation’s need for more 
useful and responsible citizens. So strongly that we sent 
our more than 100,000 employees a booklet called 
“People to People—Citizen Volunteers for a Better 
Community.” 

It suggests ways each of us can improve the quality 
of life in our communities. If you would like a copy, write: 
Public Affairs Department, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Bethlehem, PA 18016. 
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SEASONS CHANGING 
LIKE THE TIDES 


Many say autumn is our best 
season. Inland, the lush green 
trees of summer are crowned 
with gold and brilliant reds. 
Scenic country drives offer 
colour spectaculars, and the un- 
crowded highways and hotels 
make travelling a joy. 


Summer pleasures linger on. 
New Brunswick’s links and 
greens challenge the golfer, her 
streams and rivers lure the 
fisherman. 


The land provides a rich har- 
vest of fruit and vegetables, and 
the finest of seafoods are taken 
daily from thesea, all rewarding 
to vacation appetites. 


New Brunswick offers six 
hundred miles of almost unin- 
terrupted ocean vistas, and a 
relaxed sea-side style of life 
where time is measured by the 
ebb and flow of the tides. 


Things to do include visits to 
museums, and galleries, 
theatres, fall fairs and festivals, 
and shopping for unique pro- 
vincial handcrafts. 

We’re the nearest, easiest- 
to-reach of Canada’s Maritime 
provinces; come this fall and 
enjoy our autumn change of 
scene. 

Write: 

Tourism New Brunswick 
P.O. Box 1030 

Fredericton, New Brunswick 
Canada E3B5C3 
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“Italo’s mother shrieked and fainted. I helped 
her to her feet, and took her home. 

“ ‘Get me my mourning dress,’ she moaned. ‘I'll 
grieve for my son as if he were dead.’ 

““Don’t be silly,’ I told her. ‘Now everyone in 
town will worship him like Jesus. And now, he’ll 
never die.’ 

“I was right. From then on, the townspeople 
cross-examined every passing stranger for news of 
Italo Giuliano. Like their hero, ten years before, 
they stopped cars at the crossroads and pestered 
their drivers. Until then, the isolated villagers had 
viewed the outside world only as a source of rare 
luxuries, like tobacco. But suddenly, their bandit 
son had pushed them into modern life. For them, 
all history was the legend of Italo Giuliano: He 
robbed from the rich to feed the poor. He never 
killed, except in self-defense. He’d emerged unhurt 
from a thousand ambushes. He was such a beloved 
leader that men died out of loyalty to him. And, 
though he’d stolen more than two billion lire, he 
gave it all to charity, and lived as a poor man. 

“The villagers began to regret the inhospitable 
treatment they’d given Italo during his last visit. 
After all, they said, it wasn’t really such a sin for a 
great hero to have come courting a sweet local girl. 

“In private, though, they wondered about the 
real reason for that visit. It was rumored that 
beautiful women were always offering themselves 
to the bandits. Why, then, did Italo come after a 
scrawny little thing like the Giuliano girl? 

“The dishonored girl became a local celebrity. 
‘He did it for me, she proclaimed proudly. ‘He 
came back for love of me.’ 

“Italo Salvatore did everything possible to steal 
his sister’s glory. ‘No, he’d say. ‘He came back be- 
cause of me. I was his old friend, and he seduced 
my sister to settle some old debt.’ 

“But I knew they were both wrong. For I alone 
knew the true reason for Italo’s visit: He had 
known that I'd be at my window, night after night, 
watching him play with that skinny girl. And he 
wanted me to be ready when he returned again.” 


6G nd I was ready,” says my grandmother, 

shutting her eyes for a moment, just 

as she does when she samples the 
parsley at the greengrocer’s. “In the meantime, 
though, five years passed. Anthony inherited the 
bakery; we moved into our own house. And, with 
three children underfoot, I had no time to dream 
about bandits. Still, whenever I heard rumors of 
my old friend’s exploits, Id feel that strange, 
empty pain, like a missing tooth. 

“But on the night Italo finally came, I wasn’t 
thinking of him. Pd put the children to bed. An- 
thony was off at the café, praying for three aces. 
And I was sitting near the window, wondering how 
I could make a pound of tomatoes last a week. 


The Bandit Was My Neighbor 


“Then, suddenly, I heard him. ‘Angela,’ he whis- 
pered. ‘I’m on the run. Take me in.’ 

“For a moment, as I looked down, I expected to 
see the old alley, with the Giuliano house across 
the way. But all I saw that night was Italo’s face— 
shining, beautiful in the moonlight. All those awful 
cysts were gone, leaving small marks which made 
him look rough and handsome, like a wolf. He was 
sunburned; a pale scar ran across his forehead, 
down through that place where his eyebrows had 
once grown together. But it was not just his face 
which had changed. His whole expression was dif- 
ferent. He had the look of a man who has won a 
staring contest with his own death. 

“ ‘Italo; I said. ‘What’s happened to you?’ 

“ ‘Nothing,’ he said. ‘Can I come in?’ 

“No, I told him. ‘Wait. I'll come out.’ 

“That night, I followed Italo Giuliano to the 
meadow.” 


y grandmother is a modest woman, who 
would never dream of dwelling on the 
details of that night. But she sighs, and 

gazes off into the traffic in such a way that tears of 
envy spring to Mrs. Russo’s eyes. 

“The next morning,” she continues, “I opened 
my eyes to see a golden bracelet on Italo’s arm. 
Shining discs hung from the bracelet; each was en- 
graved with a single word. ‘Honor,’ I read, ‘Dan- 
ger. Courage. Resourcefulness. Justice. Fidelity. 
Homesickness.’ 

“At last, the bracelet’s jangling woke Italo. ‘A 
bandit’s life,’ he said, pointing to the words on the 
discs. ‘It wakes me, every morning.’ 

“I couldn’t look at him. ‘Fidelity,’ I said. ‘Home- 
sickness. What does that mean?’ 

“Tt means I'll come back to you,’ he said. 

“When? I said. 

“ ‘At least once before I die.’ 

“ ‘But why should I believe you?’ 

“You know me,’ he said. ‘I never lie.” Then he 
kissed me, got to his feet, and walked off across 
the meadow. 

“I went home and lied. I told my husband An- 
thony that my stomach was bad, that I’d been sick 
all night in the fields. But I knew Italo hadn’t lied. 
So I believed he’d come back, believed him so 
completely that I didn’t even worry when the sol- 
diers came looking for him. 

“Although Mussolini had just come to power,” 
says my grandmother, “none of my neighbors had 
ever heard of him. But once again, Italo Giuliano 
brought history to our village. One afternoon, the 
army rode into town, and ordered us to gather in 
the marketplace. 

“Tl Duce is your leader now’ said the black- 
shirted captain. ‘And he has sworn to protect his 
people from the vicious mountain bandits who 
have been oppressing you. We know that Italo 
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Giuliano comes from this district, and we would 
appreciate your help in hunting him down.’ 

“The captain was an oily little man, who re- 
minded me of my daughter’s painted dolls. When 
my neighbors sneered at his request, I thought that 
he was probably well accustomed to such sneers. 

“Good luck to him,’ said the villagers. ‘He'll 
never get one of us to do that traitor’s work.’ 

“But I was afraid that they were wrong. I was 
afraid that there was one who would. 

“A few days later, my husband Anthony went to 
play cards, and came home with the news that the 
doors of the café had been boarded shut. Italo Sal- 
vatore had left home.” 

“And what happened then?” asks Mrs. Russo. 
“Did the two Italos meet? Did that no-good man 
betray his best friend?” 

“Then,” says my grandmother, “Anthony and I 
went to America. The war was reaching up into 
the mountains. My husband Anthony—always a 
practical man—knew that things were getting 
worse, and decided to sell the bakery and take us 
to some relatives in New York. 

“On the night before we left, I went back to my 
old house. Looking through the window, I saw 
Mrs. Giuliano, kneeling before a statue of the Vir- 
gin, praying for her son’s return. 

“Don’t worry,’ I wanted to call to her. ‘He'll be 
back.’ And then, I remembered: when Italo Giu- 
liano returned to the village, I would no longer be 
there. 

“So Anthony and I came to Carmine Street. 
Here in America, life was so different, I sometimes 
thought that all my memories had happened to 
someone else. When I recalled that view from my 
window, it seemed like something in a dream. And 
so, ten years ago, when a stranger knocked on my 
door, I didn’t think of Italo Giuliano. When a 
stranger knocks in America, you think of boys sell- 
ing magazines; you don’t expect bandits from the 
wilds of Sicily. 

“On that day, I opened my door to find a dap- 
per old gentleman, with a bristling red moustache. 
He was well dressed, in a black coat and a trim 
gray hat. But his hair was oddly streaked, as if 
he’d dyed and redyed it many times. His eyes were 
nervous. He reminded me of a fox. 

“What can I do for you?’ I said. 

“Tet me introduce myself, he answered. 

“I haven’t got much time,’ I told him. But al- 
ready, he’d opened his fist. In his palm were two 
gold discs, engraved with the words ‘Fidelity’ and 
‘Homesickness.’ 

“ ‘Italo Giuliano! I cried. 

“I was his first lieutenant, said the man, fixing 
me with his fox’s eyes. 

“Come in,’ I said. ‘Come in. How is Italo?’ I 
asked, as soon as he’d stepped inside. “What’s he 
doing now? Is he still in the mountains, running 
with those bandits?’ 
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“The man looked at me, puzzled. ‘He’s dead,’ he 
said. ‘He’s been dead forty years.’ 

“No, I said. ‘No.’ 

“Yes, he said. ‘I was there. Would you like me 
to tell you the story?’ Then, without waiting for a 
reply, he sat down at the kitchen table, and began: 

“In the spring of 1933, he said, ‘one of our 
spies returned to camp with the news that a lone 
man had been asking around for Italo Giuliano, 
searching for him everywhere. 

“<“What sort of man?” Italo asked. 

“<A fool,” replied the spy. “And probably an 
informer. He dresses like a gangster, like a teen- 
age kid pretending to be a gangster. He wears an 
old leather jacket, with the collar turned up. He 
chain-smokes cigarettes, narrows his eyes, and 
mumbles out of the corner of his mouth.” 

“<“I know the man,” said Italo Giuliano. “Go 
bring him back.” 

“‘We thought it odd that Italo should invite a 
stranger to our camp, at such a crucial and dan- 
gerous time. But Italo had never failed us before. 
He was the best leader who ever lived, and we 
trusted him completely. 

“ ‘But when the stranger finally arrived, and we 
saw what kind of man he was, we began to won- 
der if something had impaired our chiefs judg- 
ment. 

“The stranger was a fool. His gangster ways 
were ludicrous. He had a soft body, a pretty face, 
two empty eyes. He reminded me of a child. 

“ ‘But Italo greeted him like a long-lost brother. 
“My oldest friend!” he cried. “My oldest friend! 
What are you doing here?” 

“<<T want to join the bandits,” said the other. 

“ ‘They began to talk, right there in the midst of 
us. And gradually, we saw: they’d been childhood 
pals. And this pretty boy, this nobody—he’d been 
the leader. Of course, things had changed, but it 
took that fool some time to see it. At first, he still 
played the bigshot with Italo, teasing him, insulting 
him a little, saying that our captain wasn’t nearly 
so ugly as he used to be. 

“Italo didn’t seem to mind. He couldn’t have 
been nicer, or more hospitable. In fact, he told his 
friend that he could stay as long as he pleased, 
and showed him to a tent. 

“When Italo returned, we gathered round him. 
“Send him away,” we said. “And let’s get out of 
here right now. That man’s a fool, he’s too soft to 
ride with us. Besides, he’s an informer if we’ve 
ever seen one. He can’t stay here, we’ve got to es- 
cape, it’s dangerous!” 

“< «Tf he’s an informer,” Italo said calmly, “let 
him go and inform. Meanwhile, my friend’s arrival 
calls for a celebration. Go, get the wine we stole 
from the vineyards up north. Let’s drink.” 

“Sick with uneasiness, we opened the wine. 
And that night, we drank until our fear of the in- 
former no longer mattered.’ 


“Suddenly, the foxlike gentleman paused. He 
looked down at the ground, and wiped his mous- 
tache with the back of his hand. 

“ ‘Madame,’ he said softly. “You know the rest 
of the story yourself. The next morning, we were 
attacked by an army battalion. Everyone was 
killed, including Italo Giuliano. In the crossfire, the 
soldiers accidentally shot their own informer. I 
alone survived to carry out my leader’s wish, to 
find you, and give you his friendliest regards.’ 


“For a moment,” says my grandmother, “I 
couldn’t speak. Then, I looked at my visitor, and 
began to scream. ‘Of course I know the story,’ I 
screamed. “The brave outlaw, betrayed by his best 
friend. I’ve heard it a thousand times. And that’s 
why I don’t believe a single word you say. 

“ ‘Because Italo Guiliano knew that story too. 
He’d read it as a boy, in his books. And he would 
never have walked into such an obvious trap. He 
knew Italo Salvatore had a hundred reasons for 
betraying him. He would never have gone along 
with it, and died such a ridiculous death. 

“ “Besides, I knew you were lying from the be- 
ginning. You said that Italo called the stranger his 
oldest friend. But Italo Giuliano would never have 
said that. For J was his oldest friend!’ 

“The gentleman stood up. ‘I saw it with my own 
eyes,’ he said. 

“You saw nothing!’ I said. ‘You’re an impostor, 
seeking charity. You’ve come here with lies and 
stolen souvenirs, looking for some kind of pity.’ 

“‘If Italo didn’t die in Sicily, said the man, 
‘then where is he?’ 

“ “He isn’t really dead!’ I cried, and slammed the 
door behind him.” 

Mrs. Russo takes a deep breath. “Do you really 
think he’s still alive?” she asks. “He’d be old now, 
like us.” 

“He promised he’d come back,” says my grand- 
mother. “I pray for my husband Anthony among 
the dead souls. But I pray for Italo Giuliano 
among the living.” 


SEPTEMBER LANDSCAPE 


The Bandit Was My Neighbor 


Once again, my grandmother gazes off into the 
uptown traffic, peering at each passing taxi—as if, 
at any moment, Italo Giuliano might come riding 
up, in the back seat of a cab. 

“What I want to know,” says Mrs. Russo, “is 
this: why did he become a bandit? Was it his love 
for you, or his friendship with Italo Salvatore, his 
homeliness, his reading? Was it all that mis- 
treatment he took as a boy?” 

“Those might have been his reasons,” replies my 
grandmother, “but I do not think they were. For, 
with a man like Italo, there are no simple answers. 
Mrs. Russo,” she sighs, “tell me: was there ever 
another man on this earth like Italo Giuliano?” 

Mrs. Russo hesitates for several minutes. “Your 
husband Anthony,” she says at last, “was a very 
good man.” 

Now the truth of the matter is this. For twenty 
years, Mrs. Russo was in love with my grand- 
mother’s husband Anthony. Like her friend, she is 
a modest woman; so she confined her passion to a 
few hesitant waves from her window across the 
courtyard. But once each year, at the Knights of 
Columbus Ball, she and Anthony danced one 
waltz. And that is what Mrs. Russo remembers. 

And so, every time my grandmother tells the 
story of Italo Giuliano, Mrs. Russo hears it as the 
story of her husband Anthony. Whenever she 
hears it, she understands why that unhappy look 
came into Anthony’s eyes as they waltzed to the 
orchestra’s sad, slow tunes. She understands that it 
was the look of a man whose wife is married to 
the memory of a bandit. 

Personally, Mrs. Russo couldn’t care less about 
Italo Giuliano. To her, he is no more important 
than the drunks who stumble across the traffic is- 
land, begging for quarters. 

And that is the true story of bandit lovers—of 
men like Italo Giuliano, Cartouche, Robin Hood, 
Lampiao, and Wu Sung: 

They never really die. But they can only really 
live in the hearts of women like me and my grand- 
mother. O 


Olive-green, sky-blue, gravel-brown, 
With a floor of tumbled locusts, 
And along the country lane 

Isabel dances dressed in red 

Erect, thinking aloud, 

Framed against sudden cloud 


And its bold promise of much-needed rain. 


by Robert Graves 
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HOW 
TO PLAY 
SECOND BASE 








by Laurence Sheehan 


“Hey, kid, you’re gonna miss it!” 
Of course I was; no one had 
to broadcast it. 


baseball. Nobody realizes. A lot of coaches 

don’t even bother to tell their second base- 
men the first thing about the job. They don’t think 
second base is worth the effort. 

The unfortunate name of second base is partly 
to blame. It just sounds like a hand-me-down. I 
think the ill-fated manager Joe McCarthy of the 
Boston Red Sox also once said something like sec- 
ond base is neither first nor third. That was the sit- 
uation when I was playing for Centerville School, 
and I doubt if it’s improved much since then, not 
at Centerville or in the majors. 

Why is second base so important? Because when 
an easy grounder or a high pop-up is hit to that 
position, and you kick it 
away, or misjudge it 
and let it bounce on 
your head, the whole 
team gets demoralized. 
The shortstop comes 
over and says, Too bad 
the school bus didn’t 
clip you this morning. 
The first baseman slaps 
his leg and laughs. The 
pitcher gives you the 
finger in front of every- 
body. Of course there 
y i may not be that many 
AŠ h people at the game, so 
JOHNNY PESKY SE the public humiliation 

; won’t count for much. 
Centerville hardly ever 
drew a crowd because it 


: — base is the most important position in 


RR 


was always in last place in its division, thanks in 
part to slight miscalculations by the second base- 
man. 

I got my little sister Evie to come a lot when 
games were played at Legion Field in our neigh- 
borhood. But she didn’t understand baseball. She 
would see me strike out on three consecutive 
pitches, or get run through by a steaming 
grounder. But she wouldn’t find such happenings 
interesting enough to report to our parents. Pd 
have to tell them myself at supper. 

You might say that for Evie my baseball failings 
went in one eye and out the other. She was a 
lousy fan. I sometimes wondered why I had her 
come to the games at all, which I did starting 
when I made the team in sixth grade and got my 
uniform. I don’t think she even knew what number 
I wore (9—The Thumper’s own!). Anyway, if it 
weren’t for the bubble gum my black pal Herman 
kept giving her, she probably would have stopped 
coming long before she finally did. Herman played 
third. She would chew gum or eat an apple or or- 
ange from home, and watch out that no one stole 
our gloves when we were at bat, but basically Evie 
paid no attention to what was going on. She usu- 
ally sat on the opposing team’s bench, to my great 
embarrassment. It was closer to the water fountain. 

Back to second base now. There are tips that 
can make anybody play this position better and Pd 
like to pass them along. 

By the way, I didn’t mean to imply I minded 
my teammates groaning and hooting at my errors. 
I mean I minded, but I understood. And basically 
we had a close-knit infield. It wasn’t any dream in- 
field, such as the Bosox built around the great 
Bobby Doerr and Johnny Pesky in the same years 
I was at Centerville, but we had a pretty good 
team feeling. Erwin, our regular pitcher, would put 
up with four or five errors in one inning before go- 
ing to the finger. Lover Boy, the first baseman, 
would laugh at errors and kid a lot, but actually 
he didn’t care where the ball went or even who 


won. His mind was always on his girlfriends who 
were waiting for him up in the nearly empty 
stands. Bert, our team captain at short, would 
come over after Pd let one go through my legs, 
and say, “All right, let’s get back in this game 
now.” And of course Herman, who never made an 
error himself over at third, would not get upset by 
anything I did. Or anybody did. He was the cool- 
est cucumber on the squad. 

Not even State Street’s Butch Mendoza, the divi- 
sion’s Home Run King and number-one razzer, 
could get through to Herman. We had no regular 
coaches on the bases. Older players on each team 
did the job. Mendoza liked to do it for State 
Street. He’d coach first base and rib Lover Boy 
about his shaggy hair and his white cleats, and 
Lover Boy would nod and smile, probably not 
even hearing Butch’s taunts, too busy dreaming 
about those girls of his up in the stands and about 
his plans for them all after the game. When Butch 
coached third he liked to rib Herman about his 
color. “Hey, boy, where’s your watermelon today?” 
he’d say, or “How come you're not picking cotton 
this week?” At that time blacks were few and far 
between in our town, no matter what grammar 
school you went to, and Butch probably thought of 
Herman as a foreigner. The important thing is, 
Herman paid no attention to Butch and never did 
make an error before his eyes. 

Pll spare the outfielders on Centerville. Like 
most outfielders they were hotshots, and I suppose 
because they managed to get more hits and runs 
than anyone else, they had a right to parade 
around out there and editorialize on every move 
the infielders made. 

Now, then, the hardest play to handle is the in- 
field fly. I say anytime a ball goes higher than it 
goes farther, it is going to be a son of a gun to 
catch. In my playing days, half the time I wouldn’t 
even know when one of those high pops was enter- 
ing my territory. Pd need to hear Lover Boy call 
over, “Hey, little man, here comes trouble!” 

Anyway, you’ve got to get set. A good thing is 
to get your feet in motion. And bend your neck 
back far enough so your eyes see more than the 
brim of the baseball cap. Everything about school 
uniforms is fine except the brims on the caps. They 
are made for adult heads, and if you stand 4 feet 
3 and weigh 75 pounds, the hat will be like an 
awning on your forehead. The only thing you'll be 
able to see without any strain is your feet, which 
as I said should be in motion anyway—as you 
commence dancing into position to make a stab at 
the catch. 

Of course, once you get your head tilted back 
far enough so you can see past the brim of your 
cap, you risk being temporarily blinded by the sun. 





Laurence Sheehan is a free-lance journalist 
who often writes about sports. 


Even on cloudy days it is possible for the sun to 
come out just at the crucial instant and make you 
lose sight of the damn ball, assuming you ever saw 
it in the first place. 

Another bad thing about the high fly is that it 
gives you too much time to think. Like the drown- 
ing man, a ten-year-old tends to experience all the 
important moments in his life while waiting for a 
baseball to drop. Moments such as when you saw 
your name on the Centerville School baseball ros- 
ter for the first time. 

To tell the truth, the reason I got to play second 
base for Centerville for three years in a row is that 
my growth was stunted at the time, and provided I 
didn’t swing at the ball when I was up to bat, op- 
posing pitchers tended to walk me. My strike zone 
was about the size of a 
civics workbook. If I 
waited out the pitchers, 
I could count on getting 
on base almost every 
time. 

Not that I wouldn’t 
go for the hit once in a 
while. I would pretend 
to miss the signal telling 
me to wait for the walk 
that would invariably 
come from the third- 
base coach when I was 
up. The signal was al- 
ways the same: doff 
cap, scratch left knee, 
blow nose in hanky, in 
that order. By the end 
of the season every 
team in the division knew all our coaching signals, 
but it was too confusing to try to change them. 

Anyway, sometimes I would just ignore the sig- 
nal and go for the hit. Each time I missed the ball, 
of course, the third-base coach would slam his cap 
on the ground or throw his hanky down, mad as 
can be. The opposing team’s catcher would grin 
and hold the ball up in front of my eyes for my 
inspection before tossing it back to the mound. I 
would ignore all this and just dig in deeper with 
my cleats and take a couple of fierce practice 
swings. Digging in was itself a problem because 
the batter’s box was furrowed over from other 
stances. Following the example of The Thumper 
and Vern Stephens and other Beantown sluggers, 
the boys in our division liked to get a really firm 
hold on the planet when at bat. They would dig 
and kick with their cleats like dogs tearing up the 
ground after peeing, and the result would be a set 
of gullies in the batters box among which I was 
supposed to find a place to stand. I had the nar- 
row stance that comes with a 4-foot, 3-inch frame, 
and sometimes I had one foot on a hillside and the 
other in a gully. No wonder my average was low. 
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That’s really part of the story of how Herman 
and I got to be friends—we were built the same. 
We were the only two to make the team in sixth 
grade. Herman made it on his talent in spite of his 
size and I made it on my size in spite of my talent. 
In a way we came up together from the minors. 
Also we tended to sit right near each other in 
classrooms because our last names started with the 
same initial and in those days everything was done 
alphabetically, from choking on cod-liver-oil pills 
to taking cover in the lavatory during practice A- 
bomb attacks. 


ow about the high fly. Your own thoughts 

are not the only distractions when you’re 

looking for a ball somewhere up there in 
the blinding blue infinity of outer space. People 
are chattering all around you. Once I heard my 
sister call to me, “Hey, Pm going to play on the 
swings now, OK?” Another time, when we were 
playing State Street, Butch Mendoza hit a real 
rainmaker somewhere 
in my neighborhood. 
Running down the line 
to first, Butch had 
plenty of time on his 
hands, so he hollered, 
“Hey, kid, you’re gonna 
miss it, you’re gonna 
miss it!” Of course I 
was; nobody had to 
broadcast it. 

State Street always 
won the division and 
usually went on to win 
the town title by beat- 
ing the leader of the 
other division. They 
were tough boys at 
State Street. If they 
didn’t beat you in the 
game, they’d beat you up afterwards. A lot of the 
State Street players had stayed back in grades a 
couple of times, which gave them the edge of ex- 
perience over the boys at Centerville. I don’t know 
how old Butch was. I did hear once that when he 
finally graduated from State Street he was eligible 
for the draft. That may have been an exaggeration, 
but no question, he was big. He would pole tre- 
mendous flies that our outfielders wouldn’t even 
bother running for. There was no proper fence at 
Legion Field such as they have at Fenway Park, 
and after a certain point, say 250 feet out, the field 
slanted sharply into an old cemetery and it was the 
devil finding the ball if it got that far. 

Butch and one other boy in our division were 
the only ones who could reach the cemetery, so it 
really wasn’t a problem. The other boy played for 
Mount Carmel but I don’t remember his name. He 
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missed a lot of the games, anyway, because he of- 
ten had to work on his family’s farm after school. 
Mount Carmel was in the town’s last rural section 
and boasted a number of hayseeds on its squad, 
boys with eyebrows that grew together and hard 
bones. 

The only other good team in our division was 
Spring Glen. It always amazed me how the rich 
families who lived in the Spring Glen section of 
town could produce so many ballplayers. As far as 
I could tell, Ted Williams, Dom DiMaggio, Walt 
Dropo, Birdie Tebbetts, Billy Goodman, and the 
rest all came from humble backgrounds. On that 
basis I used to think there was some connection 
between rough childhoods and good batting aver- 
ages, which is why I sometimes wished my own 
house would burn down, to give me an edge. 

My final advice on high pops is to play them on 
the first bounce. Just let the ball drop and say you 
thought the infield fly rule was in effect. Of course 
the infield fly rule is in effect only when two or 
more players are on base, and then the batter is 
automatically out. Actually, though, high infield 
flies are never hit to the second baseman when the 
rule happens to apply. That is one of the unfair 
parts a second baseman learns to live with. 

I could go into what kind of glove to buy and 
how to keep it oiled and such, but you probably 
know all that. Anyway the glove doesn’t make the 
ballplayer. When I was named to the team in sixth 
grade, I talked my folks into buying me a nice 
new glove with a big web and all, in honor of the 
miracle. But the only thing I ever caught in it was 
a cold—that’s what Lover Boy always said. In com- 
parison, Herman’s glove looked like it had come 
off the world’s last buffalo. It had no padding and 
hardly any webbing and one of the fingers was al- 
ways coming unstitched. But Herman nabbed ev- 
erything that came anywhere near third base. 

I guess Evie knew Herman’s glove was magical 
even though she hardly watched the action, be- 
cause she would hold it in her lap for him between 
innings. Mine she just kept handy. Herman would 
pay her off in bubble gum for the service. 

Now for grounders. I used to practice fielding 
grounders all winter by flinging a ball against the 
concrete wall in our basement. It drove my parents 
batty and scarred the patio furniture in storage 
and worst of all it taught me how to catch only 
one kind of grounder—the grounder that comes 
directly at you and bounces into your glove at 
knee level. In three years of play in our division, 
this particular type of ground ball was never once 
hit to my position. 

The key thought at second is not to catch the 
grounder, anyway, but to stop it. That keeps the 
right fielder off your back and if you manage to 
find the ball after it’s bounced off your knee or 
chest, you still might be able to get it to first in 
time for the out. A danger here is to get so excited 


about actually getting the ball in your bare hand 
that you send it sailing over the first baseman’s 
head and over by the swings. So concentrate on 
the throw to first during infield warm-up at the 
start of every inning. This is when the first base- 
man throws a few grounders to the other infielders 
to loosen them up. Lover Boy was always careful 
to give me a grounder underhanded, so I would be 
more likely to catch it and not have to trot out 
into shallow center to get the ball back again. 

Maybe even more important than handling pops 
and stopping ground balls with your chin if neces- 
sary is the second baseman’s role in boosting team 
spirit. A lot of boosting comes in the form of in- 
field chatter in support of the pitcher. “Come on 
you kid, come on you babe,” is a proven morale- 
booster. So are “No hitter no hitter up there” and 
“Chuck it in there, baby.” 

I was practically the psychological cornerstone of 
the Centerville infield because Erwin, our regular 
pitcher, was lefthanded. In the course of winding 
up, especially when there were men on base—as 
there usually were—Erwin would always pause 
briefly and be forced to look in my direction, as a 
southpaw, before collecting his energies for the as- 
sault on the strike zone. Sometimes he had a 
faintly disgusted look which seemed to say, “Well, 
I suppose you’re getting ready to make another er- 
ror.” But I knew the importance of giving him 
confidence and I would stare right back and say, 
“Come on you kid come on you babe no hitter no 
hitter.” 

Erwin sucked on Life Savers during a game, 
which I don’t approve of for a second baseman. If 
the second baseman gets knocked down by a run- 
ner, or happens to trip of his own accord, with a 
Life Saver in his mouth, it is quite possible he will 
get the candy jammed in his throat. I chewed gum 
and recommend the same. Chewing gum keeps 
your mouth from getting dry as a resin bag on 
those hot, dusty days when baseball was meant to 
be played, and it relaxes your jaw muscles, which 
are the first to freeze up under tension. 

Covering the bag properly is another important 
duty. I never had much practice taking throws 
from the catcher, to put out base stealers, because 
in such cases the Centerville catchers either threw 
the ball way into the outfield or hit poor Erwin 
with it as he tried to get out of the way. I did 
handle throws from the outfield a lot. Naturally 
our outfielders had to show off their powerful 
throwing arms so, on an attempted double, say, I 
would face two means of extinction: (1) breaking 
my hand on the hard throw from the field, or (2) 
getting run over from behind by the base runner. 

Actually I never got spiked or knocked down by 
runners, but there were many close calls. By far 
the most dangerous man on base in the division 
was Butch Mendoza, as you might have guessed 
by what I’ve mentioned about him already. Once 


How to Play Second Base 


Butch knocked Herman on his ass coming into 
third. Right away we had to bring in a young kid 
at Herman’s position who was almost as bad as I 
was out there. I remember Lover Boy saying, “My, 
my, we are now fielding a hole at second and a 
sieve at third!” 

Herman was nowhere near the base and Butch 
should have been called out for running outside 
his normal course. He deliberately picked Herman 
off because of Herman’s color and maybe even 
more because of Herman’s indifference to Butch’s 
many taunts. He should have been called out, but 
even the umpires were afraid of Butch Mendoza in 
those days. He was three times Herman’s height 
and twice his weight, Pd guess. So Herman got 
carted off by Bert and Erwin and me, wind knocked 
out of him, and as it turned out, one arm busted. 

In the meantime, I remember, Evie got up from 
the State Street bench, where she was sitting, natu- 
rally, and hit Butch with what was left of the 
apple she’d been chomping on. Got him in the 
face with her apple core after he’d crossed home 
plate. She turned and ran toward home and Butch 
was too surprised and out of breath anyway to do 
much about it. He just looked confused. I felt like 
catching up with Evie and buying her a Popsicle 
for trying to avenge Herman as she had done. I 
guess I knew, even as I helped cart off Herman, 
who was chewing his bubble gum like crazy at the 
time, to keep from crying probably—I guess I knew 
Butch had done something he would be ashamed 
of in later years, provided he ever stopped to think 
about it. And little Evie 
had done something 
she’d never stop to 
think about, because 
she was at that age 
when you can deal with 
villains cleanly. 

In any case I couldn’t 
have walked out on 
Centerville even though 
we were losing by about 
12 to 3 at the time. We 
got Herman settled 
down and took the field 
again and finished the 
last two or three in- 
nings. I think State 
Street got a couple 
more runs off us, to rub 
it in. We never got on 
base again, but that didn’t make any difference— 
we stuck it out. That’s really about the last thing I 
wanted to pass along about the job of playing sec- 
ond base, whether you’re winning or losing, or 
making five errors per game, or seeing one of your 
teammates get a bad break, or losing your only 
fan. Stick it out. That’s what second base is all 
about. [J 
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PRAISE GOD, FROM WHOM ALL BALL BEARINGS FLOW 


Once, in adolescence, a bookish 
friend of mine said, “Of course 
there’s a God. Otherwise, how 
would machines work?” I thought 
this was a witty remark, witty at the 
expense of machines, their dull mys- 
teries, the people who cared too 
much about them. Now I am not sure 
that my friend didn’t mean some- 
thing more dense. As it happened he 
became a wanderer, a mystic of sorts, 
a man of drugs and a communard, 
and—anomalously—a passionate me- 
chanic. Perhaps, though, his interest 
in machines is not anomalous at all, 
and perhaps he was feeling in his 
teens intimations of the sort of tech- 
nological theology that is explored in 
Robert M. Pirsig’s strange, strong 
book, ZEN AND THE ART OF MOTOR- 
CYCLE MAINTENANCE (Morrow, 
$7.95). 

Zen and the Art of Motorcycle 
Maintenance, published earlier this 
year, has already been much 
praised: overpraised, I fear, though 
even aware of the danger, I may 
overpraise it too. George Steiner in 
The New Yorker likened it to Moby 
Dick, apologizing for the “pro- 
digious comparison” but insisting 
that it was often appropriate. In its 
themes and methods the book does 
connect with that and with other 
monuments of American literature, 
without seeming to be derivative of 
them. It is, on the other hand, 
roughly made, ill proportioned: in- 
spired and banal by turns. And 
moving. Why that last word should 
apply, as it does, with such force is 
a question to pursue. 
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by Richard Todd 


Certain rudimentary questions 
come first, and they are uncustom- 
arily hard to answer. What is this 
book? It specifically disclaims being 
a novel, calling itself instead “An 
Inquiry Into Values.” If judged by 
fictional standards it would suffer 
for most of the way, but by the end 
no other word but “novel” is large 
enough to encompass what occurs. 
Yet I can’t follow the proper con- 
vention of referring to the “narra- 
tor”—it will have to be “Pirsig”: “I” 
in this book generally means “I.” 

What happens? That’s easier to 
say, at least on one level. A father 
and his eleven-year-old son travel 
west from Minneapolis to the Pa- 
cific by motorcycle. They are ac- 
companied partway by two friends, 
a man and his wife. The couple 
never achieves much identity, but 
that’s all right with Pirsig, who re- 
minds you that he’s no novelist: “I 
suppose if I were a novelist rather 
than a Chautauqua orator Pd try to 
‘develop the characters’ of John and 
Sylvia and Chris with action-packed 
scenes that would also reveal ‘inner 
meanings’ of Zen and maybe Art 
and maybe even Motorcycle Main- 
tenance. That would be quite a 
novel, but for some reason I don’t 
feel quite up to it.” 

And what’s this about “Chau- 
tauqua orator”? Much of the book 
consists of set-piece lectures on 
philosophical topics, which the au- 
thor wryly styles “Chautauquas.” 
The boy and man ride wordlessly 
across the West, and beneath the 
cycle’s noise the man inwardly 


drones; speculates; and instructs, 
amuses, and perplexes the reader. 
The first lesson of the book, and 
a theme that persists, has to do with 
investing technology with a spiritual 
dimension, what I called a moment 
ago technological theology. Pirsig 
insists that if you are to look for 
universal meaning, you can’t look 
solely, or even primarily, at what is 
called the natural world. Sparkplugs 
no less than seeds are repositories of 
divinity. “The Buddha, the God- 
head, resides quite as comfortably 
in the circuits of a digital computer 
or the gears of a cycle transmission 
as he does at the top of a mountain 
or in the petals of a flower. To 
think otherwise is to demean the 
Buddha—which is to demean one- 
self.” Pirsig preaches the need for 
reverence toward our machines as a 
route to reverence itself. The book 
contains odd, small evocations of 
the delicacy of machined metal and 
the priestliness of the mechanic’s 
craft. Pirsig mocks those who take 
an attitude of reflexive disdain 
toward the mechanical world. In an 
interlude away from the cycle at an 
elegant Montana retreat, Pirsig 
takes off on his  host’s dis- 
gruntlement over a set of instruc- 
tions for assembling a rotisserie. Pir- 
sig quotes a line from instructions 
that accompanied an imported bi- 
cycle: “Assembly of Japanese bi- 
cycle require great peace of mind.” 
That’s only half a joke, for Pirsig: a 
sense of connection, the de-objec- 
tification of the machine, care and 
sentience in seemingly “mechanical” 


tasks can ally art and technology. 
“This divorce of art from tech- 
nology is completely unnatural. It’s 
just that it’s gone on so long you 
have to be an archeologist to find 
out where the two separated. Rotis- 
serie assembly is actually a long-lost 
branch of sculpture, so divorced 
from its roots by centuries of in- 
tellectual wrong turns that just to 
associate the two sounds ludicrous.” 

And who is this fellow who would 
hold the world together? Over the 
course of 400 pages we learn about 
some aspects of his life no more 
than we would from a résumé. He 
has lived in Nevada, Montana, 
Mexico; traveled in Asia. Trained in 
science, took a degree in journalism. 
Has worked at various jobs, indus- 
trial advertising, for one. Is now a 
» technical writer. Marital status: 
married. (His unnamed wife never 
appears.) In manner: gentle, calm, 
and in a rural way both long-winded 
and laconic. He may be in the 
midst of writing a great novel, but 
he is determinedly, persuasively, an 
unliterary man. The book’s title, of 
course, is a “literary allusion” but a 
highly nonchalant one. (Unlike its 
namesake, Pirsig’s book has little to 
do with Zen.) Although Pirsig re- 
ports extensively on his reading, fic- 
tion seems to have meant nothing 
to him. He uses the word “arty” as 
a pejorative, and will speak of oth- 
ers with tolerant disapproval as 
“those characters.” 

A folksy man on vacation with 
his son, a man who just happens to 
have a head full of ideas. The im- 
pression persists for only a short 
time. After a few pages we learn 
that he is a man in flight from a 
desperate past. He has been ob- 
sessed, and he threatens to be ob- 
sessed again. Once in his life he has 
ended up catatonic, in a pool of his 
own urine, a cigarette burning into 
his fingers, his self drifting away: 
“Then even ‘he’ disappears, and 
only the dream of himself remains 
with himself in it.” What follows is 
hospitalization: electroshock therapy 
that obliterates much of his former 
personality. 

The Pirsig we meet—though full 
of energy, able to ride all day, alert 
to the fleeting landscape, and eager 
to pursue his didactic theories—is in 
some ways a convalescent man. He 
proceeds through life with a secret 
gingerliness, just as he proceeds up 





a mountain when he and his son 
pause in their trip for some back- 
packing. He takes each step as it 
comes, not daring to think of the 
top. He is horrified by the thought 
of succumbing to the questing activ- 
ity that carried him once before into 
madness. His fear and his powers of 
control emerge quietly but 
resonantly: “Mountains should be 
climbed with as little effort as pos- 
sible and without desire.” Consid- 
erable terror hides in that casual 
sentence. 

It was once desire—a driven, 
Faustian compulsion to know all, a 
hunger for absolutism—that drove 
him insane. Fragments of memory, 
attenuated by electroshock, are trig- 
gered by parts of the countryside 
which Pirsig has traveled before, 
and gradually, chillingly, the ghastly 
autobiographical tale takes over the 
book. 

The man who formerly used his 
name was, Pirsig suggests, a wholly 
different person. They say at the 
mental hospital after treatment that 
you have a “new personality”; Pir- 
sig reasonably argues that you can- 
not “have” a new personality with- 
out being a new person. To his old 
self Pirsig gives the name 
“Phaedrus,” after the figure in the 
Platonic dialogue. Phaedrus has 
been buried, but his ghost (a recur- 
rent image) inhabits the book and 
chases Pirsig and his son, Chris, 
who himself is showing signs of 
stress. 

The story of Phaedrus’ mental 
collapse is the story of a man who 
took the Western world too seri- 
ously. Rationality is the engine of 
Western civilization, and Phaedrus 
was determined to become its me- 
chanic, to disassemble reason and put 
it back together again, to see how it 
worked. He was a young man of mea- 
surable brilliance—an IQ of 170—and 
boundless naiveté, and an eerie de- 
tachment from the social contexts in 
which he found himself, from the 
world of human feeling. 

His education was a series of dis- 
illusionments. Science promised 
truth but delivered ambiguity, rela- 
tiveness. In any experimental situ- 
ation, not one but an infinite num- 
ber of hypotheses might explain the 
data. He sought after the source, the 
authority for reason, but he was 
chasing a chimera. “The ghost he 
pursued was the ghost that under- 
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After the first half-dozen books, an 
author ceases, perhaps, to qualify as 
an enfant terrible. But Bricin Bropuy’s 
literary career has been given to two 
things: the celebration in fiction of 
perplexities, and the slaughter of sa- 
cred cows. Now in one volume the 
author of such books as Hackenfeller’s 
Ape, In Transit, The Snow Ball, of 
Black Ship to Hell and Mozart the Dra- 
matist, has given us both a novel and 
a highly diverse group of fables. 


The novel which gives our volume 
its title, THE ADVENTURES OF 
GOD IN HIS SEARCH FOR THE 
BLACK GIRL, is a dialogue among 
the dead, set—neutrally enough—in 
the Elysian Fields. Such disparate 
characters as Voltaire and Gibbon, a 
psychoanalyst, a theologian, a 
humble Christian, and (last but em- 
phatically not least) George Bernard 
Shaw advise a somewhat bewildered 
but sophisticated God on how he 
may best establish proof of the pecu- 
liar nature of his existence. 


In the twenty fables which accom- 
pany the novel, Brigid Brophy 
touches on medicine, murder, urban 
planning, democracy, beauty, revolu- 
tion, the cold war, Bluebeard and 
Bartók, poverty, music, eternal life, 
conservation, and the likelihood that 
Jorge Luis Borges is in reality the 
same person as Ambrose Bierce. With 
that interesting thought, dear reader, 
we shall leave you. 


THE ADVENTURES OF GOD 
IN HIS SEARCH 
FOR THE BLACK GIRL 


by Brigid Brophy 
$7.95 at your bookstore 
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lies all of technology, all of modern 
science, all of Western thought. It 
was the ghost of rationality itself.” 

Phaedrus intuits the limits of ra- 
tionality, but lacks a language to 
describe what territory might lie be- 
yond. Instead he seizes on a single 
word, which is charged with the 
burden of embodying all that he 
seeks: wholeness, form, the object of 
the religious impulse, and (though 
he seems not to realize it) the ordi- 
nary passion that is absent from his 
life. He chooses his word and gives 
it a capital letter: Quality. And 
what a word: debased by American 
usage (“Shop at the Sign of the Big 
Q’’), it is itself an emblem of 
Phaedrus detachment from social 
reality. 

The rest is a descent into mad- 
ness. He is compelled to awaken 
others to the truth he feels he can 
contain within his word. He be- 
comes a student of philosophy at 
the University of Chicago, but he is 
Ahab in graduate school, devouring 
and destroying texts in search of 
what he already knows too well. 
This section of the book is murky 
and troubling, depending as it does 
on misreadings of books which Pir- 
sig fails to correct, and on heated 
personal quarrels that almost surely 
existed only in Phaedrus’ mind but 
are reported as though they had oc- 
curred in fact. However, his final 
slipping-away into darkness and 
solitary ecstasy is scarifyingly de- 
scribed. 

On the other side of the asylum’s 
devastating electricity, Pirsig be- 
comes a different sort of philoso- 
pher. If Phaedrus had been a ro- 
mantic Platonist, Pirsig becomes a 
level-headed Aristotelian: “Aristotle 
is the eternal motorcycle mechanic 
who prefers the ‘many’ [to the 
‘one’]. I myself am pretty much 
Aristotelian in this sense, preferring 
to find the Buddha in the quality of 
facts around me.” His method now 
is inductive and restrained. Tuning 
his motorcycle is like going to 
church. Watching a skilled and 
careful welder, or solving a complex 
analytical problem, opens up his 
mind to a controlled apprehension 
of the “Quality” Phaedrus had 
monomaniacally sought. 

But as Pirsig talks on, one feels a 
certain ominous hollowness to his 
arguments. The technological opti- 
mism, for instance, that is crucial to 
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his world view is not persuasive. 
bad moments Pirsig can lapse 

chamber of commerce talk, remina 
ing the reader that life in an indus- 
trial society is superior to that in a 
primitive one, and that “a tech- 
nology that produces debris can 
find, and is finding, ways of dis- 
posing of it without ecological up- 
set.” Well, maybe, but it is not ob- 
vious that because technology has 
brought us to someplace better it 
might not lead us further, to some- 
place worse. 

Even when he is at his most tell- 
ing on the subject of technology, 
Pirsig seems to forget some essential 
truths. He misses, for example, the 
fact that individual salvation may 
spell collective doom: the now fa- 
miliar “tragedy of the commons.” 
He misses, too, the gratuitous, 
wanton symbolic power a man with 
a machine may wield, his ability to 
influence the world around him be- 
yond his natural powers of articula- 
tion and apart from his social and 
political affiliations. Should all the 
residents of my town become de- 
voted motorcyclists, no matter with 
what epiphanous love we replace 
our points and plugs, we will shatter 
the peace of Sunday afternoon, an- 
noy one another, and each will hate 
the place that all have created. 

What is absent from Pirsig’s argu- 
ments is what is absent from the life 
he describes: a developed sense of 
the inevitable mutuality of experi- 
ence. It is with true dismay that the 
reader realizes that the battle he de- 
scribes in the past is being re- 
enacted in the present, and that the 
outcome is by no means certain. 

Its locus becomes the boy, Chris, 
who has stared for miles at his fa- 
ther’s back, and walked behind him 
up mountain trails. They have not 
had an easy time. Chris is moody 
and withdrawn, his father desper- 
ately unable to engage him. Pirsig 
has a rich vocabulary for the in- 
nards of a motorcycle but can find 
few words for the interior of his 
son’s mind. He portrays their mis- 
communications affectingly. Outside 
a California motel one morning Pir- 
sig sees some slugs on the ground, 
they interest him, and he picks one 
up and shows it to Chris. “It moves 
slowly like a snail across a leaf. He 
has no comment.” The sad formal- 
ity of that phrase. The boy through- 
out is seen in terms of externalities. 





achingly you follow the struggle. 
«hey sit in hostile silence on a hill- 
side in California. Pirsig cannot 
manage the boy, and it becomes 
clear that he cannot much longer 
manage himself. He tries to send 
the boy away. “Chris, you’re look- 
ing at a father who was insane for a 
long time, and is close to it again.” 
To the reader he adds, “And not 
just close anymore. It’s here. The 
bottom of the ocean.” As the boy 
himself wails, a noise like a siren is 
heard approaching; it comes from 
the gears of a truck: even the tech- 
nological world that has been his 
solace is coming apart. 

He cannot save himself, but as- 
tonishingly, the boy can. The child 
blurts out the curiosity he has re- 
pressed for years about his father’s 
illness, and he at length asks if his 
father was truly insane. To this the 
father instinctively says, No. An in- 
stinctive and a wise lie, since what 
both need is not more “truth” but 
some faith, which Chris now pro- 
vides by saying “I knew it,” a 
phrase that reverberates in the 
man’s head and buoys up both of 
them: it is the first moment in 
which we see Pirsig successfully in- 
venting a shared life. The per- 
manence of this achievement is a 
problem for Pirsig and the reader, 
but its momentary importance is 
undeniable. 

Zen and the Art of Motorcycle 
Maintenance is a bold book. Its au- 
thor disregards the risks of humili- 
ation and speaks without the aid of 
a social support system (without a 
professorial chair or a title, not even 
the title “novelist”) about the largest 
issues. The issues are ones that have 
inhabited our culture and which 
now consume more and more of our 
conscious life: how to think about 
the hated and beloved machines 
. . . how to blunt the force of on- 
rushing linear thought . . . how to 
escape the traps of “individuality” 
without obliterating the self. And in 
his own confessional story he dares 
to render more than he fully under- 
stands. High intelligence, high in- 
tention, and deeply flawed self- 
knowledge: ingredients of tragedy, 
and so they have been in the life 
this book recounts, but they have 
also produced a self-sacrificial docu- 
ment of a strength that is not com- 
monly found in works of more de- 
liberate art. 








CALANGUTE, GOA 


by Linda Shah 


There are no advertisements for 
the houses that the fishermen in 
Calangute, Goa, rent to tourists, not 
in the International Herald Tribune, 
or the Times of India, or even the 
local Panjim daily. It is only a mat- 
ter of word of mouth, and the result 
partially of Indian hospitality. Yet 
all along the miles of sun-lit 
beaches of this former Portuguese 
colony on the west coast of India, 
an abundance of cottages, bun- 
galows, even rambling old man- 
sions, are vacant and available for 
an entire season. 

My husband and I had come 
down to Goa from Bombay by 
overnight boat and had traversed 
the state from jungle ridges of the 
interior to the plains of rice paddies 
and the river city of Panjim, where 
the Mandavi Hotel is gracious and 
luxurious and still bears signs in 
Portuguese. When we discovered the 
fishing colony of Calangute, how- 
ever, with its slow, dreamy life cir- 
culating about the running of the 
fish and the changing of the tides, 
and its hamlets of tile-roof houses 
available for rental, we remained 
for the entire winter. 

It was early December, and 
mackerel, the really profitable fish, 
had not yet begun to run. They 
were sold for use as fertilizer and 
company trucks came up from 
Goa’s principal port, Vasco da 
Gama, to get them. The rest of the 
year there was only enough fish for 
personal consumption, but before 
Christmas, with the gentler sea and 
complete lack of rain, the ocean was 
plentiful with a thousand varieties, 
from porpoises to shellfish. 

Every day we were visited by a 
continuous parade of minstrels, 
Magicians, dancing bears, monkey 
shows, merchants, and tourists from 
every part of India and Europe. We 
had merely to sit beneath the red- 
tiled overhang that shaded the 
wraparound veranda of our house, 
and wait. Banana, orange, and 
mango salesmen poured fruit through 
our open windows. Potters roped in 
clay pots and metal dishes, cloth mer- 
chants bearing yards of printed cot- 


ton, woven carpets, and grass mats— 
all went through the village on 
weekly rounds. Children brought 
fresh eggs every morning, and the 
milk girl came at sunrise with water 
buffalo milk still warm in the clay pot 
she carried on her head. 

From the sea, the wives of the 
fishermen who were our neighbors 
brought the prized catch of the day: 
baby sharks, pots of mackerel, 
shrimp a foot long, lobsters and 
crabs which we cooked over logs 
and dried coconut leaves on the 
stone slab that served as a stove. 
The dhobi, or washerman, collected 
our laundry, washed it at the well, 
and hung it to dry over the tar- 
paper roof of his hut a few yards 
from our house. He spent the rest 
of the day smoking a hookah, mov- 
ing only as the shade of the tallest 
coconut tree on the beach changed 
its position. 

Our house perched in its own 
grove of coconut trees on a sandy 
bluff just up from the ocean. Unlike 
most of the houses of the fishermen 
it was not left behind by the Portu- 
guese, but had recently been built 
by a lady from Calcutta for tourist 
rental. Its white stucco walls still 
bore a gleaming coat of paint and it 
had not yet been weathered by sea- 
sons of summer monsoons. 

Renting was a simple matter. As 
soon as we arrived at the Tourist 
Resort Hotel, a Spartan, govern- 
ment-run structure of neat, terraced 
rooms, and the only modern hotel 
in Calangute, we let it be known 
that we were interested in renting a 
house. We were shown old Portu- 
guese mansions stuffed with carved 
wooden furniture, pianos, glassy- 
eyed heads of wild boar, icons of St. 
Francis, and wedding photos of 
three generations. Several fishermen 
offered to let us share their cottages, 
and there was even an abandoned 
monastery, a maze of monks’ cells, 
inner courtyards, and terraced walks 
on a cliff at the end of the beach. It 
was a renovator’s dream but it was 
accessible only at low tide. 

The previous tenant of our little 
white house was Salvador, an artist 
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from the Canary Islands. He had 
Slashed a mural across the living- 
room wall, a Plasticine collage of 
125 portraits, representing a chrono- 
logical Freudian trip through the 
artist’s mind and Hermann Hessean 
images of India. He had also 
painted the front door and shutters 


vibrant red edged with silver, and 
although our only furniture was a 


small wooden desk and a few 
straight-back chairs, the living room, 
with its cathedral ceiling of red clay 
tiles, its exposed mango wood raft- 
ers, and its cool tiled floors, needed 
nothing more to be a comfortable 
and striking home. Every day we 


filled huge clay amphoras with 


armloads of mango and tamarind 
and cashew blossoms. We hung wo- 
ven mats at the doors and spread 
our carpets over the two jute rope 
beds in the bedroom. 

For 250 rupees a month (thirty- 
five dollars) we were given the five- 
room house, its coconut grove, a 
nearby well, an unobstructed view 
of the ocean, and two twelve-year- 
old children to help us with chores. 
Josephina drew water from the well, 
balancing it in clay urns on her hips 
without ruffling the cotton of her 
dirndl dresses which all the Goan 
girls wear until their marriages, 
when they are allowed to don saris. 
The water urns were so heavy that I 
could not even lift one at a time 
with both hands, but Josephina was 


an expert at carrying them and she ~ 


had a special walk to the rhythm of 
the Goan songs she sang in Kon- 
koni, the local dialect. Benjamin 
was supposed to run our errands, go 
to market, sweep the floors, but 
since he was as active as the stray 
puppy he brought us as a present, 
he tracked more sand into the 
house than he swept away. 
Benjamin and Josephina were our 
Surrogate children. They taught us 
to cook over the logs on the stone 
stove, showed us how to clean rice, 
select vegetables from the hundreds 
of strange varieties in the market 
town two miles away, and took us 
fishing on a raft made from two 
mango tree logs tied together with 
jute. We taught Benjamin to swim 
and do arithmetic, and took Jo- 
sephina to the Hindi movies in the 
tiny city of Mapusa. They sang all 
day and all night, ate with us on 
the veranda, told stories about 
cobra gods that live in fire, and lis- 
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tened to our stories in disbelief that 
any world existed beyond Bombay. 

For Christmas dinner we hired a 
special cook who continued to work 
for us, when the mood struck him, 
for the rest of our stay. Victor had 
been the chef for an ambassador in 
Kuwait, and whenever he came he 
took over our huge but primitive 
kitchen, laying out the special spices 
he brought from Panjim and smil- 
ing proudly. He always carried a 
bottle of potent cashew whiskey, 
called fenny, in the hip pocket of 
his white shorts. Victor turned our 
dinners into seven-course feasts, 
creating on our stone stove chicken 
and cashew casseroles, garlicky 
scampi sizzling in butter, rice glow- 
ing in saffron and covered by the 
thinnest leaf of silver, hors 
d’oeuvres of miniature crustaceans, 
vegetable dishes of sixteen spices, 
salads bathed in lemon and fresh 
coriander, and delicate fillets of fish 
smothered in coconut. Benjamin 
scrambled up one of the trees in 
our grove, knife between his teeth, 
to hack down coconuts, which we 
spiked with fenny. 

Victor’s arrival always brought a 
conglomeration of dinner guests to 
our house. Sometimes we ate with 
the fishermen when they were not 
busy with their nets, or securing 
their huge wooden canoes for the 
changing tides, or chasing a school 
of fish through the waves. Hun- 
kering together on the veranda, we 
learned to eat curry and rice by 
rolling the food into balls with our 
fingers. Afterwards one of the 
women began a song. A low, 
throaty note drifted out over the 
porch of our house, lingering in the 
warm air until it was almost tan- 
gible. The fronds of the coconut 
trees rattled with the first winds of 
evening that blew in from the vast 
expanse of the Indian Ocean, and 
the sands of Calangute Beach re- 
flected orange from the setting sun. 
The singer accompanied herself on 
the keyboard of her antique harmo- 
nium, while her ten-year-old son 
played the tabla with his thumbs 
and fingers. His father sat smiling 
on a grass mat, eyes half closed, as 
if the music he had taught the son 
were perpetually new, just as every 
sunset was new and must be cele- 
brated by an evening raga. 

Other evenings, tourists we met 
came to sample Victor’s cooking. 


There were Russian officials and a 
German businessman, and an Ital- 
ian woman photographer who al- 
ways wore a long red caftan and 
bathed naked each sunrise in the 
Indian sea. A boy from Delhi who 
was writing Urdu poetry and hiding 
from his wealthy parents sang his 
verses to us whenever he visited. A 
couple on vacation from their coffee 
plantation in Mysore State brought 
us a sack of coffee beans, a bottle 
of Rémy Martin, and invited us to 
their home for a safari. Campers in 
Land Rovers from England and 
minibuses from Holland came and 
shared stories of their experiences 
driving overland. 

Most of the time, however, we 
chose to fend for ourselves, and 
with the help of Benjamin and Jo- 
sephina, we quickly felt like per- 
manent residents of Calangute, Goa. 

Josephina would slip into the 
house just after sunrise with urns of 
fresh water, on her way to the white 
steepled schoolhouse two miles in- 
land. We bathed in the surf, 
cleaned the house, and argued with 
Benjamin, who always played 
hooky, and then let him accompany 
us on our long morning walks to 
market to buy the day’s supplies. 

The market itself was on a plat- 
form under thatching in the center 
of town, where farmers sold vegeta- 
bles and fruit, mounds of shining 
red peppers and spices in metal 
trays. The air was alive with hag- 
gling over prices, phonograph mu- 
sic, and the sounds of flutes and na- 
sal sopranos sliding off notes. The 
street was jammed with cows and 
chickens, and barefoot bicyclists in 
Western pants and dhotis. Flanking 
the narrow earthen road were flour 
and rice shops with their ancient 
scales and balances; tailors squat- 
ting in their wooden rooms, im- 
mersed in cloth and thread; a bar- 
ber with a bronze tone mirror and 
an old ornate barber’s chair; bicycle 
repair sheds; iron forgers; and an 
apothecary with vials of herbal 
medicine. Five or six teahouses sold 
Massala Dosa, a rice crepe stuffed 
with vegetables and spices, and milk 
shakes made in electric blenders 
from yogurt and fruit. The tea- 
houses were filled with the sweet 
smoke of hashish and beedie ciga- 
rettes, and the dark quiet faces of 
men who spent all day hunched at 
the sticky, tea-stained tables. 


Beyond the bazaar, the roads 
were a tangle of dense growth, ba- 
nana trees and wild flowers. Thick 
carpets of Rousseauian green 
grasses spilled out of the parrot- 
filled jungle, obscuring footpaths 
and quicksilver brooks that sprang 
up from the rains. Deep within the 
jungle lived the woodcutter with his 
miniature temple. We stopped to 
see the progress of a box he was 
making for us to store our excess 
wardrobe. 

A short cut through the woods 
led to a field of rice paddies worked 
by the white-robed nuns of a pala- 
tial convent. They sold us special 
cucumbers two feet long and tangy 
white radishes just plucked from the 
soil. 

Scorched and tired, we would re- 
turn home to bathe in the shower 
stall in the house, dipping coconut 
gourds into the water that stayed 
frigid in a huge iron pot. The water 
ran out of a hole in the floor of the 
cool stone stall, and like all our 
sewage was cleaned within an hour 
by the pigs which served as the en- 
tire sanitation department in Cal- 
angute Beach. 

During the afternoon, the fish- 
ermen rested under little thatched 
lean-tos that scored the beach, knit- 
ting nets and eating bowls of pep- 
pery fish curry and dal covered with 
cashew. The women and girls sat 
about the courtyards and wells of 
the houses gossiping and playing 
with their almond-eyed babies. The 
merchants drifted among the 
houses, calling out their wares and 
stopping to chat. The postman with 
his official cap and khaki uniform 
wheeled his heavy black bicycle 
through the sand. The banana-cake 
man took recipes for apple pie and 
coffee cake for which we supplied 
the ingredients. A knife sharpener 
carrying a stone-age grinding wheel 
on his shoulders sat down in the 
sand to ply his levers and ropes on 
our iron implements, and an old 
blind flute player stopped un- 
smilingly on our porch and played 
songs he had learned on the road 
where his young sari-draped daugh- 
ter led him, like Antigone and Oe- 
dipus, from Kashmir to Pondicherry 
and Bengal to Goa. 

The whole of Calangute waited 
for sunset, when the fishermen 
climbed to the tops of the bluffs, 
shielding their eyes with their hands 


against the sun. An old woman with 
rings on every finger and draped in 
chains came up to our house to tell 
our weekly fortunes. Her arms were 
fitted to the elbows with glass and 
gold bangles. She read our palms 
and opened a scarf filled with talis- 
mans. Around her neck she wore a 
rope of silver disks engraved with 
occult symbols and pictures of 
Hindu gods. Her tarot cards were 
carved in wood. The only problem 
was that no one could translate the 
Hindi dialect she whispered in a 
deep voice. 

When the sun began to set, every- 
one on the beach could see the tide 
change, hear the first dark wave 
pound over the sands, feel the shift 
of wind. A cry went up from the 
highest bluff. 

“Hey Mani num-sa,” Benjamin’s 
grandfather shouted, and we could 
see him stand among his nets as he 
waved his hands and pointed to a 
dark spot moving slowly across the 
sea. 

“Hey Mani num-sa,” the fish- 
ermen responded as they ran from 
their huts and houses. The ten-oar 
canoe was already anchored a hun- 
dred yards off the beach, piled high 
with nets and sharply silhouetted in 
the glare of sea and evening sun. 
The men ripped off their clothes 
and tore through the water toward 
the boat. Chanting the phrase that 
is so ancient no one could tell us 
the meaning of the words, they pad- 
dled the boat rhythmically in a 
slow, wide arc, dropping the nets 
and surrounding ten thousand flap- 
ping silver mackerel. 

It was the first large run of the 
season, and the entire village was in 
a frenzy. The town merchants drove 
up with cartloads of Coca-Cola and 
huge clay jugs of cashew fenny were 
dragged onto the beach. Suddenly 
the gaslight man was bringing kero- 
sene on credit to light the torches 
propped up along the beach. As the 
night grew chill the fishermen ran 
from the water to fill their insides 
with the warm alcohol, their skin 
glowing with salt in the light of the 
gas lanterns. Everyone came down 
to watch the men and their sons 
haul the fish onto the beach, until it 
seemed that the sands were alive 
and glittering with the movement of 
the silver fish. The wives waited in 
their saris and children ran about 

collecting the largest fish for their 


families’ consumption, and no one 
slept until the following day when 
the last fish had been wrested from 
the sea and the nets were again 
folded onto the canoe. 

For the next month, no sooner 
was one catch sold in market than 
another took its place drying on the 
sand with a sweet musty odor. The 
young girls and women worked con- 
stantly, carting the fish away in 
huge baskets on their heads. Even 
the youngest girls, of five and six, 
stayed home from school to carry 
the mackerel. 

Like so much of life in Goa, the 
methods of fishing have not 
changed in two thousand years. The 
dugout canoes, the long poled pad- 
dles sewn together with rope, the 
chanting and celebrating have been 
the same for centuries. 

One day, just before our depar- 
ture, Benjamin’s grandfather, who 


was the leader of his village, came 
to our house dejected and sad. He 
explained that trawlers were coming 
from Bombay and taking all the 
fish. Recently they had cut his 
people’s nets, surely by accident, he 
hastened to add. We sent him to 
speak to the mayor of Calangute 
and helped him write letters to the 
local newspaper in Panjim, but it 
seemed a minor infraction, an inevi- 
table result of the coming of the 
twentieth century to Goa. The gov- 
ernment of India has plans to turn 
Calangute Beach into the Riviera of 
the Indian Ocean. Not far from our 
house a road was being constructed 
to bring the expected traffic from 
the airport, but beyond that, across 
the estuary from Calangute, lie hun- 
dreds of other beaches where roads 
and electricity are still a novelty to 
those who make the fishing hamlets 
their home. 








MOVIES 


RECYCLING COMEDY 
by Joseph Kanon 


The Marx Brothers’ Animal 
Crackers (1930) has been re-released 
for the first time in eighteen years 
and since it is hilarious and zany 
and just about everything else a 
Marx Brothers movie should be, it 
has prompted the usual hand-wring- 
ing about the state of comedy in 
our times. Everyone feels that mov- 
ies aren’t very funny anymore, and 
they seem to get worse even as we 
expect less. We’ve become an au- 
dience grateful for small favors—a 
gag that carries a dull stretch, a bit 
with self-contained sparkle (Made- 
line Kahn’s parody of Dietrich in 
Blazing Saddles). This summer’s 
new movies were probably no worse 
than last year’s, but they were bad 
in a curious way: they seemed to 
have been made in the past. Watch- 
ing all the car crashes, loopy grins, 
and sexy leers gives one the hazy, 
dislocating feeling of sitting through 
TV summer reruns—even when 
they’re new, you feel you’ve seen 
them before. 

And in some cases, of course, you 
have. Hollywood’s current love af- 
fair with its past has been so com- 
mercially successful that it’s threat- 


ening to lock movies into a state of 
permanent hindsight. Certainly this 
summer’s releases, from the 
M*A*S*H asterisks of S*P*Y*S to 
the far more successful recycling of 
Raymond Chandler in Chinatown, 
have been cannibal movies, soaking 
up the past like smudged carbon 
copies. And the process, if anything, 
is accelerating. Billy Wilder is re- 
making The Front Page (whose last 
incarnation was the 1940 His Girl 
Friday), Barbra Streisand is set to 
follow Janet Gaynor and Judy Gar- 
land in the third edition of A Star 
Is Born (this time as a rock musi- 
cal), and if the previews of The 
Towering Inferno are any indication, 
the good ship Poseidon is gone but 
far from forgotten. 

Hollywood has always had a 
touching belief in repeating past 
success, but recycling may prove to 
be a disaster for comedies because 
it runs on a collision course with 
just those elements that make com- 
edy good in the first place: its 
spontaneity, its alertness to social 
behavior, the surprising way it can 
take an audience’s concerns and 
throw them back with a curve. New 
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comedies aren’t revitalized by old 
formulas, they’re trapped in them, 
out of time, cranking machinery 
with imitation gags. When Peter 
Bogdanovich tried to revive screw- 
ball comedy in What’s Up, Doc? he 
only made us nostalgic for the style 
and spirit of the real thing (Bringing 
Up Baby). 

Comedy that borrows its conven- 
tions and tone from another time 
loses its basic connection, its famil- 
iarity, with the audience. The kind 
of immediacy that comedies of the 
1930s and 40s shared with their au- 
dience exists now only with televi- 
sion—and at their best, shows such 
as M*A*S*H, Mary Tyler Moore, 
and Carol Burnett are crisp and 
alive in much the same way those 
movies were—because TV uses the 
audience (or its fantasies) as its ma- 
terial and moves with it. It builds 
comedy out of recognizable human 
behavior. The behavior in movies 
like For Pete’s Sake or S*P*Y*S is 
recognizable all right but not in the 
streets or in our lives—we’ve seen it 
in countless old movies, when it was 
fresher and meant something. 
What’s wrong with the recent come- 
dies is not just that we’re not in on 
the jokes, but that the movies aren’t 
either. They’re like people who 
can’t remember why something was 
funny at a party last week but insist 
on telling us about it anyway. 

It’s rare to feel angry about a 
comedy that fails because even a 
bad one usually has enough good- 
will or crude energy to show us it 
wants to be funny. // Harrowhouse, 
a mild, harmless jewel-heist picture, 
and The Mad Adventures of “Rabbi” 
Jacob, a slapstick comedy of ethnic 
errors that was a big hit in France 
(and no more exportable than the 
English Carry On series), are not 
good movies by any means, but 
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they’re not offensive. And Ken Sha- 
piro’s The Groove Tube, a loosely 
assorted group of skits about televi- 
sion, is actually funny, for all its 
flaws and vulgarity. The film looks 
as if it were stuck together with 
Elmer’s Glue, but it moves with an 
energy and irreverence that make 
you laugh sometimes more than the 
material deserves (not to mention a 
hilarious final scene of Shapiro, in 
pink suit with briefcase, dancing 
down Sixth Avenue like Buddy 
Hackett doing Gene Kelly in one of 
the best send-ups of a movie musi- 
cal ever). 

But how is one to respond to 
S*P*Y*S, a relentlessly messy es- 
pionage-caper movie with Elliott 
Gould and Donald Sutherland mug- 
ging shamelessly around Europe like 
advertisements for the buddy system 
(the movie ends with them walking 
down the road singing “Side By 
Side”) and rooting around for clues 
in dog turds? Or For Pete’s Sake, 
which wastes Barbra Streisand’s rare 
talent in another attempt to revive 
screwball comedy, this time coated 
with the cosmeticized lechery of the 
early sixties (the script is by Stanley 
Shapiro and Maurice Richlin, who 
wrote some of the Doris Day vehi- 
cles). What are we meant to laugh 
at here? Molly Picon as a Jewish 
mother, with a call-girl racket on 
the side? A showpiece joke about 
furniture in plastic slipcovers (for 
social satire) that’s so old even tele- 
vision wouldn’t touch it? 99 and 
44/100% Dead, which is being billed 
as a campy pop-art look at gang 
warfare, promises a glossy sixties 
entertainment (Charade, et al) with 
its Lichtenstein-like titles and Henry 
Mancini music, but inside it’s the 
same old dumb _ brutality—shoot 
some people, smash some Cadil- 
lacs—that passes for crime melo- 
drama these days. The kinky joke 
here, incidentally, is a sadist with an 
artificial hand who can clip on 
feather ticklers and whips to terror- 
ize prostitutes. 

The one contemporary: touch all 
these movies have grafted onto the 
old formulas is the ugty hangover of 
sixties comedy by assault. They 
want to be daring, they want to out- 
rage us to laughter. But it’s a 
double-edged humor—when it 
misses, it really misses, the way a 
Don Rickles insult can sometimes 
turn just nasty—and outrage is 





harder to come by now. Andy War- 
hol’s Frankenstein (directed by Paul 
Morrissey) has been called a state- 
ment about the absurdity of the ob- 
scenity laws—no sex this time, real 
obscenity—so the usual Warhol 
boredom is now spiced with a mad 
doctor who gets sexually excited by 
fondling his patients’ internal organs 
through their surgical incisions, and 
kidneys flung at us in 3-D, but 
whom is the movie trying to reach— 
the Georgia judges who got so 
worked up over Carnal Knowledge? 
Frankenstein wants to go that outra- 
geous one step further, but it’s all 
so silly, like Margaret O’Brien’s 
Tootie during the Halloween scene 
in Meet Me in St. Louis when she 
screams, “I’m the most horrible! I’m 
the most horrible!” 

What’s missing from these daring 
comedies is any sense of what com- 
edy’s all about, the generosity of 
high spirits. It’s what draws us back 
to old movies, and it’s about all that 
saves Uptown Saturday Night from 
Sidney Poitier’s direction (and per- 
formance) and lets it soar when the 
good bits come along: Richard 
Pryor’s shifty private eye, Harry 
Belafonte’s takeoff on Brando's 
Godfather, Bill Cosby’s patter. Ac- 
tors like Pryor and Cosby have the 
right style for new screen comedy— 
the audience feels at ease with 
them, alert to what they’re doing— 
but there isn’t going to be much 
place for them in the long reach 
back to recycled “entertainment.” 
Given the overwhelming com- 
petition from television, it may be 
that comedy in movies will only 
survive in films that aren’t really 
comedies at all, but more sophis- 
ticated mixes of experience. The Ap- 
prenticeship of Duddy Kravitz, for 
example, a Canadian film written 
by Mordecai Richler from his novel, 
is a shrewder look at the Jerome 
Weidman, early Harold Robbins 
world of ghetto hustlers who lose 
the best of themselves on their way 
to the best of everything, and it’s 
funny in ways that are surprising in 
a morality story. Duddy Kravitz is 
the kind of film in which lovers run 
through fields and the sad-sack 
friend is epileptic, but the movie 
has a hectic, ironic touch (as op- 
posed to the angry John Garfield 
approach it might have taken), and 
a scheme to film bar mitzvahs for 
profit reaches into high comedy 
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porary life (he once worked as part 
of the Second City troupe), and 
sometimes the episodes don’t come 
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George plays like a talk-show bit— Edited with an introduction by Jon Stallworthy 
but Mazursky’s a prodder, he’s al- 
ways trying to get at something, and 
when his scenes jell, they’re remark- 
able: an impromptu soft-shoe with a 
black janitor friend; a tense dinner 
with his son’s family (one of the 
kids is on a macrobiotic diet and 
observing an Oriental vow of si- 
lence); thoughtless incontinence at a 
Las Vegas casino. Harry and Tonto 
is a movie about loneliness and dis- 
appointment, but so knowing about 
people and the way they behave 
that in its quiet way it’s more richly 
comic than most of the sidesplitters 
on the screen. In one of the film’s 
best moments, Harry goes to a nurs- 
ing home to look up an old girl- 
friend (Geraldine Fitzgerald); vague 
and eccentric, she doesn’t recognize 
him, but they begin to dance in the 
recreation room, and the scene, 
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of life whose humor is that of a 
man with his eyes wide open. 
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THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 
by Edward Weeks 


CARRYING THE FIRE 
by Michael Collins 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $10.00 


They were an elite group of thirty 
members: the seven astronauts se- 
lected for Mercury, the nine for 
Gemini, and the fourteen, some- 
times erroneously called the Apollo 
astronauts. The ablest of them 
would test the approaches to and 
make the final assault on the moon, 
in response to President Kennedy’s 
special message to Congress of May 
25, 1961: “I believe this nation 
should commit itself to achieving 
the goal, before this decade is out, 
of landing a man on the moon and 
returning him safely to the earth. 
No single project in this period will 
be more impressive to mankind, or 
more important for the long-range 
exploration of space; and none will 
be so difficult or expensive to ac- 
complish.” Most of these men were 
graduates of our service academies; 
many were test pilots who loved to 
fly, though they were not so keen 
“to be locked up in a can and shot 
around the world.” But when in 
February of 1962 John Glenn cir- 
cled the globe three times in Friend- 
ship 7, once each ninety minutes, 
and came down to tell us about it 
in his graphic, candid words, it 
brought Kennedy’s moon closer. 

The original seven had completed 
the Mercury flights and the second 
group of astronauts were at work on 
Gemini, the linking of two space- 
ships, before Mike Collins, a certi- 
fied test pilot determined to be one 
of the lunar landers, was finally 
summoned to the Manned Space- 
craft Center in Houston. His ac- 
count of the five years that went 
into the testing of the men for 
Apollo, the designing of the space- 
ship and equipment, the apprehen- 
sion of what might go wrong is a 
magnificent piece of exposition alive 
with humor, candid in its anxiety, 
very sensitive in its appreciation of 
the men involved. During the long 
preparation, four astronauts were to 
lose their lives in flying; three were 
killed in the most serious failure, 


the launching-pad fire, and one in a 
highway accident. 

At the outset of the program the 
one thought was how to put a live 
man on the moon, and in the early 
stages had anyone suggested that 
astronauts on the moon’s surface 
would leave the lunar module unat- 
tended, climb into a jeep, and drive 
off for a couple of miles, he would 
have been considered, as the author 
says, “a weirdo.” Twenty-three as- 
tronauts were involved in the final 
phase, and Collins gives a frank 
man-to-man estimate of each. He is 
equally frank about the medics, 
whose worries he did not accept: 
“The truth of the matter,” he writes, 
“is that the space program would be 
precisely where it is today had med- 
ical participation in it been zero.” 
Part of the success of both Gemini 
and Apollo he attributes to the fact 
that in the formative stages, there 
were changes in design based on 
what the potential crew members 
had to say. Thus each of the four- 
teen Apollo astronauts was polled as 
to what specific responsibilities he 
thought he was best qualified to 
study. Buzz Aldrin, for example, 
had specialized in mission planning, 
Walt Cunningham in electrical and 
sequential nonflight experiments, 
and Collins himself in the design 
and safety of the pressure suits. 

What is remarkable, when one 
considers the immensity of the pro- 
gram, is the accuracy of the engi- 
neering and the calm composure 
with which the men did their jobs. 
On their return from the moon, 
Collins says that the “allowable lim- 
its were spectacularly small, the at- 
mospheric ‘re-entry corridor,’ or 
zone of survivability, was only sixty 
miles thick, and hitting a sixty-mile 
target from 230,000 miles.is like try- 
ing to split a human hair with a ra- 
zor blade thrown from a distance of 
forty feet.” What Collins clarifies so 
well are the alternatives and what 
the astronauts called ‘“‘work 
arounds,” when a stubborn problem 
must be bypassed. When, with the 
help of powerful tracking radars 
coupled to gigantic computers, the 
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danger was past, Collins helped 
himself to some spoonfuls of 
chicken soup, unfolding a tube 
through which he worked up the 
ambrosia. “My compliments to the 
chef,” he said to the Houston center. 
“The food is outstanding.” Before 
the Apollo flights, each man was 
asked to name the two others he 
would most like to have with him. 
Small wonder that Mike was chosen. 

This is a splendid and affirmative 
book which tells the nation of the 
amazingly precise training these 
men went through and of what they 
endured. In his foreword Colonel 
Lindbergh calls it a “superhuman 
accomplishment,” says he himself 
felt a superhuman being in those 
chapters when he accompanied Col- 
lins, Armstrong, and Aldrin on their 
moon flight. Still, I cannot help 
wondering what one twentieth of 
this skill and dedication might have 
done for our railroads down here on 
earth. 





RUSSIAN DIARY 
by Charlotte Y. Salisbury 
Walker, $6.95 


Most of the impressions of the 
Soviet Union have been written by 
men. The special virtue of Mrs. 
Salisbury’s diary is that we see the 
Russian people and the system 
which governs them through the 
eyes of an honest, civilized Ameri- 
can woman. True she had a latch- 
key: for four and a half years her 
husband, Harrison Salisbury, had 
represented the New York Times in 
Moscow, and his friends among the 
Russian intelligentsia helped in the 
preparation of his classic, The 900 
Days: The Siege of Leningrad. But 
Charlotte Salisbury’s yardstick is her 
own, and with it she measures 
woman’s place in Russia, and the 
freedom, or lack of it, she encoun- 
tered on repeated visits. Like her 
husband, she had her intimate 
friends whose confidence she does 
not betray, and like most of us who 
have spent time in the Russian 
cities and countryside, her remem- 
brance is a mixture of affection, an- 
ger, and mystification. 

At the time of her first visit 
to Moscow, Svetlana Allilueva had 
just defected. As the author puts 
it, “she merely packed a small 
bag, called a taxi, drove to the 
American embassy [in New Delhi], 


and walked up those wide impres- 
sive steps into freedom.” The 
Salisburys’ Russian friends could 
not understand it: some thought 
Svetlana had been bribed by the 
CIA; all called it a tragedy. This 
leads the diarist to discuss others 
who had defied the system: the 
popular dancer who had been jailed 
for eight years, the brilliant biologist 
Zhores Medveydev, whose dissent 
landed him in a mental hospital 
from which, through the inter- 
vention of other scientists, he was 
released and exiled to London. Her 
interest in the dissenters was 
matched by the Russians’ interest in 
American assassinations. The Rus- 
sians are convinced that JFK’s as- 
Sassination and the shooting of 
Robert Kennedy and Martin Luther 
King was a plot, a belief which the 
Salisburys encountered in Asia, too, 
and one which they could not alter. 
“I don’t believe” she writes, “that 
there has ever been an American 
family that appealed so to foreign- 
ers as the Kennedys.” 

Mrs. Salisbury, the mother of four 
and grandmother of five, compares 
her daily life and housework in 
Manhattan with that of her Russian 
contemporaries. The more successful 
have moved from cramped quarters 
into small cooperative apartments 
which they own, but she observes 
how long and tediously they have to 
queue up for food and clothing; 
“most Russian women in the city” 
she writes, “have jobs outside the 
home,” and if they are married, are 
dependent on the nurseries for the 
care of their young. For most the 
goal is a husband, and the govern- 
ment pays a bonus for up to nine 
children. She notes that women ex- 
cel in medicine and law but have 
only a small part in the Party struc- 
ture. 

The Salisburys have learned by 
experience to be patient travelers in 
the authoritarian state. Charlotte 
admires the shrines such as the 
great monastery at Zagorsk, which 
has been fastidiously restored and 
now houses a wonderful collection 
of folk art—and the filthiest public 
toilet in the USSR. She is capti- 
vated by the Bolshoi and the Rus- 
sian circus, indisputably the best in 
the world; she tells of their clandes- 
tine picnics when the police were 
forever ordering them away from 
what they had thought were picnic 
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LOOK A LION 
IN THE EYE _ 


~~, Just because you've reached social 
f security age doesn’t necessarily 
mean you should stay put. At least 
that's the way Kathryn Hulme, 
author of the famed bestseller 
The Nun’s Story, felt. So she set 
out on Safari with two close 
friends, both over sixty. To- 
gether they took a bone- 
shaking tour of 2,500 miles 
into Africa—and came out 
with a breathtaking tour- 
guide/memoir, alive with 
animal lore, unexpected sur- 
prises, and a sheer sense of 
wonder and beauty. For travel- 
ers of any age (armchair or other- 
wise), LOOK A LION IN THE EYE 
is “a zestful chronicle...Anyone 
who ever hopes to try a safari 
some day will find it must reading.” 
—Publishers Weekly 


LOOK A LION IN THE EYE 
On Safari Through Africa 
KATHRYN HULME 


$6.95 at all bookstores 
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CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES 
F. D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 


NATURE 
LETTERETTES 


10 superb 

wildlife etchings 

for personal and sea- 

sonal letter writing—with 

matching etchings on enve- 

lopes. Boxed, mailed to you for 
$2.50. Cheques to: Eyton Imports, Box 
935, Victoria, BC, Canada. 





RARE MAPS AND ATLASES 


Our handsome, profusely illustrated cata- 
log 0.4, $1.00. 


Windsor Collection, 
111 Canterbury Drive, 
Wilmington, Del. 19803 








THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY, including Shankara’s 


yo - 


“Ode to the South-facing Form’ in translation. 


-The Glorious Presence 


by ERNEST WOOD 


m Professor Wood, lucid as always, interprets and comments on “a philoso- 
phy of living that is simplicity itself’—that of Shankaracharya, founder of the 
Vedanta system of philosophy. Further, Wood compares Vedanta with philoso- 
phies of the West, from the Ancient Greeks to R. W. Emerson’s. Paperbound, 
$2.75. 


A NEW QUEST BOOK... AT BOOKSTORES 


or postpaid promptly, Quest Books Dept. AM, 306 W. Geneva Rd., Wheaton, IL 60187 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE WHEATON, IL LONDON MADRAS 
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grounds. She describes “the con- 
tagion of bureaucratic power”; the 
small indignities imposed on citizen 
and tourist alike; how repression 
É has hardened since the days of 
© Khrushchev, and yet how among 
Y 

f 





the Russian people there is still 
gladness at the sight of a visiting 
American couple. As they were 
leaving a lovely old brick church, 
where they had paused before the 
icons and relics, the caretaker said 
quietly, “Please tell the people in 
America that we don’t want to have 
| war”; and in the same spirit one of 
| Mrs. Salisbury’s friends urged, 
“Please go back and write about 
=~ ow life the way it is so people will 
= know how bad it is for us.” So she 
3 has. 





ț THE CONNOISSEUR 
ee by Evan S. Connell, Jr. 
| Knopf, $6.95 


Be The Connoisseur did not intend 
: to be one. Mr. Muhlbach, a fastidi- 
ous widower, with two children and 
Ba. a fussy housekeeper, has arrived at 
Ez midlife with a Manhattan veneer 
= protecting his private commitments. 
i He is rather bored with the insur- 
ance business, at which he has pros- 
pered, and while on a trip looking 
into a possible merger in the South- 
west, his fancy is attracted by a 
small terra-cotta figure, said to be of 
Mayan origin, in a curiosity shop. 
= He knows nothing of pre-Colum- 
bian culture, but the atmosphere of 
Taos, where he has paused between 
f flights, and the intriguing hints of 
E Mrs. Soquel, the shopkeeper, make 
him susceptible and he buys the di- 
¿| mimutive personage for $30. Is it a 
| fake or authentic? Carrying his 
trophy—Mrs. Soquel has called it “a 
Jaina”—in a cigar box, Mr. Muhl- 
bach decides to stop at the Univer- 
sity of Albuquerque and try to have 
it checked. So begins his impulsive 
excursion into the mystery of 
Mayan antiquities. 

His infatuation with his figurine— 
nobleman, magistrate, or priest?—his 
feeling of triumph on learning that 
he has captured not a copy but an 
original, are exciting: “I’ve learned 
just enough to be irritated by my 
ignorance,” he thinks to himself as 
he enters the maze. He begins to 
read the famous archaeologists; is 
edged along by fellow collectors; 
tries to interest his children in his 


new realm, totally without success; 
and in defiance of his habitual cau- 
tion, decides to attend the next big 
auction in New York. It is a bizarre 
affair, beautifully described: in his 
preliminary scouting Mr. Muhlbach 
has determined to bid on an Olmec 
mask, which he is convinced is a 
masterpiece. The auctioneer starts 
by asking $1000, and when eventu- 
ally Muhlbach’s offer of $92.50 is 
accepted, people turn around to 
stare at him. And again his quest 
for identification, now tested by the 
skepticism of the dealers, leads him 
still deeper into the insatiable lust 
of the collector. 

This is a deft, sophisticated, and 
pleasurable story, dominated by an 
engaging man, and of fascination to 
those who enjoy the half-solved 
mysteries of our earliest American 
culture. 





RETREAT FROM LOVE: A NOVEL 
by Colette 
Bobbs-Merrill, $7.95 


THE EVENING STAR: RECOLLECTIONS 
by Colette 
Bobbs-Merrill, $6.95 


Both books, which have been 
translated for the first time into 
English, remind us of what a 
charmer Colette was. The novel, 
published in France in 1907, is 
youthful, episodic, hinting at more 
than she has the power to deliver; it 
was written after she had separated 
from her first husband, “Willy,” her 
rather dominating collaborator in all 
her early books. She could break 
with him but not with the charac- 
ters that they had established in the 
Claudine stories, and here they are 
again with such emphasis as Colette 
gives them on her own: Claudine, 
zestful, inquisitive, amorous, feign- 
ing passion for her absent invalid 
husband (whom the reader never 
believes in), sending money to their 
no-good homosexual son, and 
pumping her adventurous, sub- 
missive friend Annie for ‘the juicier 
confidences of Annie’s love life. The 
atmosphere is provincial, the style 
and the perfect word still to come. 

The Evening Star, published in 
1946, is Colette’s wise and rich ru- 
mination, a little gem of a memoir, 
the style honed by anger and suffer- 
ing. During the 1500 days of the 
German Occupation, Colette was 


housebound in the red room—red 
wallpaper, the double doors covered 
with red satin, red covers for arm- 
chair and bed—of her apartment in 
the Palais-Royale. A hip injury 
leading to arthritis held her body 
captive, but her mind was clear, 
contemplative, and defiant. Here she 
was tended by her third husband 
until he was deported to the 
wretched internment camp at Com- 
piégne; here she was visited by Ger- 
man intruders, black marketeers, 
members of the Resistance, and 
friends of the Académie Goncourt. 
“As age advances,” she writes, “it’s 
not a bad idea to grant insomnia its 
rights,” and on the bed table which 
straddled her couch, to combat the 
nightmare of her husband’s absence, 
she composed these reflections of 
her past and present. Her sentences 
sparkle as she recalls September in 
Brittany with Germaine Beaumont, 
or the delicious couscous the Arme- 
nians prepared for her in Tunis; 
there is laughter in her depiction of 
the eccentricities of French writers, 
and triumph as she remembers how 
she forced her way into the ma- 
licious masculine Paris journalism of 
1912. She was a fighter, and she 
smiles as she recalls Gordon Ben- 
nett’s witticism, “The best way to 
triumph over one’s adversary is to 


survive him.” 
i SR as SE 


LIFE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 
Richard Todd is an associate editor of 
The Atlantic. 


Linda Shah is co-author of a forth- 
coming novel, Refugee. 


Joseph Kanon, Edward Weeks, and 
Phoebe Adams appear regularly in 
these pages. 





POETS IN THIS ISSUE 

Irving Feldman (page 49) is on the 
English faculty of the State University 
of New York at Buffalo. 


Robert Fitzgerald’s (page 50) translation 
of The Iliad will be published in Octo- 
ber. 


Marge Piercy (page 56) is a novelist 
and poet whose latest novel is Small 
Changes and latest book of poetry is To 
Be of Use. 


Robert Graves’ (page 85) Difficult Ques- 
tions, Easy Answers, a book of essays, 
appeared last year. 


SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


ALL SAID AND Done by Simone de 
Beauvoir. Putnam’s, $10.00. The lat- 
est volume of Ms. de Beauvoir’s 
memoirs contains lively opinions 
about the world, interesting portraits 
of notable friends, less interesting 
reports of travels here and there, 
and far too many pages that appear 
to result from nothing more than si- 
multaneous possession of a type- 
writer and total recall. Translated 
by Patrick O’Brien. 











THE SECRET GLass by Beryl Bain- 
bridge. Braziller, $5.95. The doings 
of an almost unbelievably dreary 
and inhibited English family during 
the Second World War slowly work 
around to a conclusion which the 
experienced domestic-horror buff 
will, unfortunately, have foreseen. 





IN SEARCH OF LAKE MONSTERS by 
Peter Costello. Coward, McCann & 
Geoghegan, $8.95. Mr. Costello col- 
lects all the significant information 
available to date on the Loch Ness 
creature. He then goes on to reports 
of similar phenomena from North 
and South America, Scandinavia, 
and points east. The pleasantly writ- 
ten conglomeration provides the 
foundation for Mr. Costello’s own 
theory as to what the monster (if 
any—the author is a firm believer) 
really is; the Loch Ness observers 
are, in his opinion, altogether on 
the wrong track. Bibliography, in- 
dex, illustrations, the last no more 
satisfactory than usual. 





FouR MASTERWORKS OF AMERICAN 
INDIAN LITERATURE edited by John 
Bierhorst. Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
$12.95. The book contains the Aztec 
myth of Quetzalcoatl, the Ritual of 
Condolence through which the 
Iroquois both mourned the death of 
a chief and installed his successor, a 
Mayan political tirade disguised as 
a prophetic calendar, and a Navajo 
religious and therapeutic ceremony 
called The Night Chant. Not easy 
reading, what with unpronounceable 
names and inexplicable gods, but 
Mr. Bierhorst’s commentaries and 
notes are of great help, revealing as 


they do the complex and sophis- 
ticated meanings underlying the lit- 
eral text. The purpose of the collec- 
tion is to present these Indian works 
as literature, and in this it is suc- 
cessful. All of the pieces are un- 
questionably works of art. Maps, in- 
dex, bibliography. 





THE Mystic ADVENTURES OF ROXIE 
STONER by Berry Morgan. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $5.95. Roxie, the narra- 
tor of these interlocked short stories, 
is black and articulate, but so thor- 
oughly honest, patient, and kind- 
hearted that she is locally consid- 
ered to be weak in the head. If 
inability to understand vulgar real- 
ity is the criterion for intelligence, 
Roxie is indeed weak in the head, 
but she is also a most delightful 
companion and guide through the 
intricacies of King County, Missis- 
sippi. The book is a delicate, ironic 
put-on, for the author’s actual pur- 
pose is to describe a general, vicious 
decline in morality and manners. 
Seen through Roxie’s unworldly 
eyes, the nasty view becomes comic. 


Five Decabes: A Selection (Poems: 
1925-1970) by Pablo Neruda. 
Grove, $12.50 and $3.95. Edited 
and translated by Ben Belitt with an 
introduction by Luis Monguid. Ne- 
ruda was a splendid poet, a fact 
which Mr. Belitt’s translations tend 
to conceal. However, this edition is 
bilingual. 


Ross AND Tom by John Leggett. 
Simon and Schuster, $10.00. Ross 
Lockridge and Tom Heggen both 
came from the Midwest; each hit 
the jackpot with his first book; each 
died shortly afterward, Lockridge by 
suicide, Heggen by what could tech- 
nically be called accident. “Yet as 
men,” Mr. Leggett points out, “they 
could not have been more differ- 
ent.” And there is the trouble with 
this “dual biography”: no amount 
of devoted hard work or amateur 
psychologizing by Mr. Leggett can 
create any significant connection 
between the lives, or the work, 
or the deaths of Heggen and 
Lockridge. 


AND THE LAND PRoviDES by Lael 
Morgan. Doubleday, $10.00. Ms. 
Morgan is an inquisitive and ven- 
turesome journalist. Once she be- 
came curious about the Indian and 


Eskimo groups in Alaska, she ar- 
ranged to go out and live among 
them, hoping to learn what they 
think about the American activities 
that have turned the place, from 
their viewpoint, topsy-turvy, and 
how they propose to cope. She has 
produced a sympathetic report on 
living conditions, economic prob- 
lems, traditional skills, and new 
practices, plus conversations with a 
small army of tough, resourceful, 
humorous, intelligent people. She 
does not draw conclusions or offer 
prophecies—sensibly, for the Alas- 
kans themselves are still puzzled 
about what goals they should work 
toward. Photographs. 





BEHIND THE TRAIL OF BROKEN 
TREATIES by Vine Deloria, Jr. Dela- 
corte, $8.95 and $2.95. The author 
begins with a history of the various 
court actions by which Indian tribes 
have sought, usually with small suc- 
cess, to preserve the rights of prop- 
erty and self-government promised 
them by treaty with the Great 
White Father. Some of the informa- 
tion will be familiar to most read- 
ers, some of it will almost certainly 
be new. Mr. Deloria points out that 
Indians will continue litigation as 
long as the wind blows and the riv- 
ers run. He concludes with some 
sensible proposals for bringing the 
whole ill-tempered, inconvenient, 
and expensive ruckus to an end. 





THE WAR BETWEEN THE TATES by 
Alison Lurie. Random House, $6.95. 
Mrs. Tate is a conscientious if some- 
what chilly wife; Mr. Tate is a pro- 
fessor with middle-aged itch. There 
is a female graduate student, natu- 
rally. They all do their thing at 
rather too much length, but the 
book does contain a couple of 
memorably funny set pieces, and 
the student is a quite marvelous 
caricature. Ms. Lurie has managed 
to fit together, in one awful wench, 
every characteristic that has ever 
maddened a college administrator. 





THE NOTHING BOOK by anybody. 
Harmony, Crown, $3.00. 192 blank 
pages—the ultimate in the do-it- 
yourself fad. 





Two stories from FAMILY AFFAIRS 
by John L’Heureux (Doubleday, 
$6.95.) originally appeared in The 
Atlantic. 
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ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 





LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies: up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 





BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001. 





EDITING, REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING manu- 
scripts. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasadena, 
Ca. 91105. 





WRITERS: ‘“‘UNSALABLE’’ MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 


RESEARCH WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RC RESEARCH, Box 
138-A, Dayton, Washington 99328. 


Poets—Publish! Guide to often overlooked poetry 
magazines, $2.50. LYF-O, P.O. Box 1872, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 53201 





MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION—Detailed analysis, 
evaluation, criticism. Editing, proofreading, rewrit- 
ing. Research. Orion Editorial Associates, 3978 
Augusta, Fresno, Calif. 93726 


BOOKS 


BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 


BOOKS ABOUT ARCHITECTURE, transportation 
and urban environments. If you would like to be 
on our mailing list, write, free of obligation, to 
Desk AM, The Rigley Book Company, P.O. Box 
26012, San Francisco, CA 94126. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS, 175 pp., new illustrated 
Guidebook. $2.95. Literary Sketches, Box 711, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 23185. 





25% OFF MOST NEW IN-PRINT BOOKS. Book- 
quick, B-1, Roseland, NJ 07068. 





BOOKS SUPPLIED—Select Out-of-Print, Used, 
Fine, Scarce, Interesting. Send authors’ names 
and titles wanted. Kendall Gaisser, Booksellers, 
1242 Broadway, Toledo, Ohio 43609. 





INTERESTED IN QUALITY TEXANA? NEW PUB- 
LISHER. FREE BROCHURES. WRITE: MADRONA, 
BOX 3750, AUSTIN, TEXAS 78764. 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors: publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKU, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 


BOOKS 


PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 
Free catalog. Bookseller, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, 
Ct. 06810. 








EXCELLENT DISCOUNTS—most books. MANHAT- 
TAN BOOKS, 532-14th St., MANHATTAN BEACH, 
CALIFORNIA 90266 


“SAVE AT LEAST $300 A YEAR ON EVERY CAR 
YOU OWN” Money back guarantee! Send $4.95 to 
Dennis Gac, Greenbriers, Apt. 155C, Dept. 9A, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48105. 





Fiction, Mysteries, War, Science. Free catalogue. 
Sunmount Books, Box 145E, Willowdale, Ont., 
Canada. 





“SISTERS OF THE MONEYMAN” poems by Mil- 
dred Wiackley. $10.00. P.0.B. 1553, N.Y.C. 
10022. 





PERIODICALS 


THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY—READ CRE- 
ATIVELY, DEVELOPS—IMPROVES ABILITY— 
$20.00—8080 Springvalley Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45236. 


There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication, read, THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $9 a year. For trial 5-month sub- 
scription, mail $3 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. Sixty 
countries. Sampler: 9 newspapers/9 countries: 
$3.98. Free Brochure. MULTINEWSPAPERS, Box 
DE, Dana Point, California 92629. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 


ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205. 


LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





Free Prompt Quotes. Fair Prices. Bookstock, Box 
95M, Mendham, N.J. 07945. 





NAME THE BOOK!—WE'LL GET IT! Free search 
service. Chicago Book Mart, Box 636-M, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 60411. Est. 1948. 


DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN BOOK SPECIALISTS 
helps locate OP titles in various fields. Details: 
Continental, 1261 Broadway, NYC 10001. 


BOOKS LOCATED WITHOUT OBLIGATION. Large 
Stock. Free Catalogs. Coleman Book Locators, 


257-A E. Market Street, Long Beach, Calif. 90805 


BOOKPLATES 





FREE CATALOGUE-—Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 


SERVICES 


GIANT PUT-ON PUNCTURES POMPOUS. Fake, 
funny diplomas, all degrees, schools. Free speci- 
mens. Patty's. 1269 Westwood, Los Angeles CA 
90024 








INFORMATION, Bibliographies, Questions An- 
swered. Details Free. Fact Finder, Box 84E. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11212. 





MONEY PROBLEMS? ERASE DEBT—SAVE. BUD- 
GET SERVICE, BOX 1375, BELLEVUE, WASH. 
98009. 





Academic, literary research and writing. Send $.30 
postage for catalog. Reasonable, confidential. Edu- 
cational Research Associates, Box #4391, Ta- 
koma Park, Washington, D.C. 20012 





RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RC RESEARCH, Box 
138-A, Dayton, Washington 99328 


RECORDS 
SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's. 52 pg. 


list 50¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 








FREE 200-PAGE CATALOG. 1,400 New Stereo 
Recordings. Renaissance, Baroque, Classical, Ro- 
mantic, Modern Music. Not sold in stores. Not 
listed in Schwann's. Highest quality! Budget label 
prices! Available only by mail. MUSICAL HERI- 
TAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, New York, N.Y. 
10023. 


TAPES 
TAPES. RECORDERS. SOUND EQUIPMENT. Dis- 


counts! Catalog $1.00. Tower, #33098, Washing- 
ton 20028 





MUSIC 





KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, thumb 
pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished dulcimers 
from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Avenue AM, Denver, 
Colorado 80215. 





HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 


SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS are reliable, with the 
most beautiful sound, from $1195. Brochure 
$1.00 from Dept. A, 1084 Homer, Vancouver, 
Canada. 


APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
anteed. George Orthey, 432 S.4th St., Newport, 
Pa. 17074 


ART 


UNUSUAL SILK SCREEN PRINTS. BROCHURE. 
MULDER, BOX 334, DALLAS, OREGON 97338 


Antique Paintings, Fine Art: For sale via our mail 
order service. High quality landscapes, water- 
colors, prints. Reference books for Art and An- 
tique Collectors. Write for our complete list. A. 
Schmidt, 112 E. Linden, Collingswood, N.J. 08108 
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GOURMET FOODS 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 








GOULASH BELOKRANJSKI Dining experience or 
party for recipe send self addressed stamp enve- 
lope and $1.00 to Tei, P.O. Box 91090, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 90009 





TEA DEVOTEES savor world’s rarest select teas. 
Grace Tea Importer, Dept. A9, 799 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10003. Free brochure. 





LIVE LOBSTERS AIR SHIPPED ANYWHERE IN 
THE WORLD. WRITE OR CALL: CLAMBAKE IN- 
TERNATIONAL, 678 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 02139 


COLUMBUS INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF SPAIN. 
Two-year Liberal Arts College in Seville. American 
Faculty. Freshman-Sophomore Curriculum. Dormi- 
tory-Boarding. Summer Programs. CIC 43, Avda. 
Victoria, Sevilla, Spain. 





FLORIDA KEYS WATERFRONT BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Accredited Prep curriculum plus marine 
biology, scuba, sailing, waterskiing, fishing, ad- 
vanced arts, tennis. Ages 11 through 18. ABBOTT 
SCHOOL, LIVING AND LEARNING CENTER. P.O. 
Box 285, Key Largo, Florida 33037. Phone 305- 
865-2646 





JUBO’S FORTY FOWL RECIPES FROM BLACK AF- 
RICA. Beautifully illustrated cookbook of exotic 
recipes adapted for easy preparation in American 
kitchens. Includes African poems, proverbs. Ideal 
gift. $2.45 postpaid. Sable Publishing Corporation, 
Box 788, Arlington, Texas 76010. 





Amazing Formula—impress friends, make deli- 
cious Roquefort dressing—$1.00 pint. Recipe 
$1.00. Free bonus recipe. Box 896 A, Tulare, Ca. 
93274 





STAMPS 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT collecting First Day Post- 
age Stamp Covers. Circular free. Ray Brown, B. 
R., Williamsburg, VA 23185. 





U.S. COMMEMORATIVES, 300 different just $3.50. 
1000 Different Worldwide Stamps, $2.50. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed, George Mathers, Box 2123, 
Anaheim, Calif. 92804. 


BUMPER STICKERS 








PRINTED TO ORDER (limit 32 letters) $2.95. Du- 
plicates 75¢. Satisfaction guaranteed. Writewell, 
264 Transit, Boston 02115 


MEMO PADS 








Match your personality to one of our 50 different, 
exclusive personalized memo pad designs. FREE 
CATALOG. P.O. Box 24785-AM, Los Angeles, 
90024. 





ECOLOGY 





“ECOLOGY MINDED?” Ecology 100% recycled sta- 
tionery and waste paper products brochure. Dept. 
AM, PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351. 


FREE ENDANGERED SPECIES CALENDAR. Beau- 
tifully illustrated with collector prints, calendar 
available with membership in Defenders of Wild- 
life. Minimum dues of $7.50 includes subscription 
to bimonthly magazine, membership in organiza- 
tion defending wildlife since 1925, $3 calendar 
free. Write Defenders of Wildlife, Dept. 5, 2000 N 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 








School of Fine & Performing Arts in France, Leba- 
non and U.S.A. PARIS AMERICAN ACADEMY, 9 
RUE des URSULINES, PARIS 5, FRANCE 





COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. Em- 
phasizing community involvement, individual tal- 
ents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. Col- 
lege preparatory, Darrow School, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. 12125. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





DIRECTOR OF COUNSELING AGENCY, skilled in 
Transactional Analysis, seeks new challenge in 
helping professions, publishing, or advertising. Will 
relocate. Dr. Dean Niles, 2175A South Tonne, Ar- 
lington Heights, Illinois 60008 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YW, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 








OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
Transportation! Complete information . . . plus 
Directory of 200 American companies employing 
thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. International 
Opportunities, Box 29232-YI, Indianapolis, Indiana 
46229. 





TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
New 1974 guide contains current information 
about private and governmental organizations 
seeking teachers. General and personal require- 
ments, geographic areas, addresses for appli- 
cation forms. 100-page book includes survey of 
foreign embassies. Guaranteed satisfaction. $2.50. 
Foreign Countries, Box 514-C9, Ames, lowa 
50010. 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas" and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730. 





OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 





AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803. 


EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. Re- 
search Associates, Box 1167-P, Kailua, Hawaii 
96734. s 





YOUR RESUME—write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms: $2.75. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022. 





TRAIN TO TEACH ENGLISH AS SECOND LAN- 
GUAGE. SEMESTER INTERN PROGRAMS IN MEX- 
ICO. PLACEMENT SERVICE. WRITE: RICHARD 
MERRILL, IMLE, HIDALGO 206, LEON, GTO., 
MEXICO 
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AUSTRALIA. Authentic information is freely avail- 
able WITHOUT CHARGE from the Australian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. and the Australian Con- 
sulates-General in New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Chicago. 


EUROPE/ CARIBBEAN/ MEDITERRANEAN/ 
TROPICAL AFRICA/ AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND. 
Sun and fun, Tax Benefits, Transportation, High 
Salaries, All Occupations!! Latest Publications. 
$2.00/each (Specify) or $7.00/all. PLACEMENT, 
928 Keniston Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 90019 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man’s Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 298, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details 10¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 








25¢ Each stuffing envelopes. No postage, address- 
ing necessary. Instructions $1.50. Econ-BC, 627 
Franklin, Clearwater, Florida 33517. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
Information Free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-O, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 








PRESTIGE BUILDING social and professional 
printed stationery. Sampler/catalogue, 50¢. 
Jacques, Box 395-A, Wallingford, Vermont 05773. 





$50.00 PLUS 50% COMMISSION stuffing stamped, 
addressed envelopes. Information 35¢ with 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Brew-AO, POB 
1348, Clearwater, Fla. 33516. 





REAL ESTATE 





EXCEPTIONAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, 
New Mexico. Only $995 per acre. Vacation Para- 
dise. Good long term investment. Easy Terms. 
Free brochure. Ranchos Box 2004 AM, Alameda, 
California 94501 








CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! “Opportunities in Canadian Land" includes 
complete purchase information! Send $2.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 29193-YW, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46229. 





CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 





GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ‘‘Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide . . . plus ‘‘Land 
Opportunity Review” listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $2.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 





MAINE LAND INVESTMENTS. THE MOOSEHEAD- 
KINEO COMPANY, ROCKWOOD, ME. 04478 


(REAL SLEEPER) Remodeled Downtown 200 Room 
Hotel—Near Civic Center, Booming Mid-Western 
City. Cash 602-264-1148 





MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities, integrated neighbor- 
hoods. Shaker Communities, 3494 Lee Road, Sha- 
ker Heights, Ohio 44120, (216) 751-2155. 


VACATION RENTALS 


TOBAGO, W.!.—COTTAGES, ALL SIZES, LOCA- 
TIONS, RATES. COMPLETELY EQUIPPED. TO- 
BAGO COTTAGE OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
SCARBOROUGH, TOBAGO. 








VACATION RENTALS 


FRENCH WEST INDIES. ST. MARTIN. NINETEEN 
PLUS ACRES UNDEVELOPED LAND CLOSE TO 
PUBLIC BEACHES. J. GOODWIN, WIND- 
WARDSIDE, SABA, NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 





Puerto Rico (Dorado). Private home, fronting 
championship golf, luxury oceanfront hotel. Lovely 
beach, pools. Clay tennis, Casino, entertainment. 
3 bedrooms, 2 baths, central air. In season $585 
weekly, Otherwise $300. Dr. Price, Glengary Road, 
Croton on Hudson, N.Y. 10520. (914) 271-9750. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 





LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
Tracy Rd., Chelmsford, Mass. 01824 


‘TRAVEL GUIDES 


EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. 4th edition Castle- 
Hotels book lists 500 castles, monasteries, pal- 
aces offering accommodations, 16 countries, 360 
illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 pages. 
$4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 634 
Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 


WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. Rates, 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters, 
TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361. 


TRAVEL 


BICYCLE TOUR MAUI HAWAII—The only way to 
see this most exotic landscape. MAUI TOURS, Box 
192, Lemont, PA. 16851 


THE MOST EXCITING PART OF TRAVEL 
THROUGH BRITAIN is that you're constantly dis- 
covering what you want to see next. Each new 
sight triggers a new change in plans. If you are 
one of the fortunate few with time and leisure to 
improvise, a good way is to travel by rail. A $70 
21-Day BritRail Pass will let you wander through 
England, Scotland and Wales in any order you 
please. (10% surcharge after August 1.) We have 
other passes if you stay longer or less, but please 
note, you must buy them here. Write BritRail 
Travel International, Dept. 101-23, P.O. Box S, 
Staten Island, New York, 10305 


COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 
fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89640. Sergines, France. 





OUTWARD BOUND/WEST AFRICA Privately con- 
ducted trips through Togo, Dahomey, Upper Volta, 
Niger. Designed for the rugged individualist who 
seeks the challenge of adventurous, simple living, 
and communications with a civilization he has 
never known. Write Outward Bound/West Africa, 
285 Washington Street, Marblehead, Mass. 01945. 





JOIN WEST INDIES SCHOONER CRUISE. Marti- 
nique, Grenada, Guadaloupe, Saba, under white 
sail. 10 informal days of beachcombing in a trop- 
ical paradise with congenial shipmates. A great 
“get-away'"', ‘barefoot’ and casual. No rush, no 
TV. Full crew and captain. From $250. Free ad- 
venture booklet. Write Windjammer Cruises, P.O. 
Box 120, Dept. 183, Miami Beach, Fla. 33139. 


“BAJA”. For the most illustrative and informative 
Map, send $2.10 to: George Morales, Ave. Ruiz 
901, Ensenda, B. C., Mexico 


CRUISE THE VIRGIN ISLANDS in your own yacht. 
You can sail yourself or let us provide instruction. 
Contact Antilles Yachting, 134-A Mt. Auburn, Cam- 
bridge, Ma. 02138, or call 617-492-5734. 





FILMS 


MISCELLANY 





Super 8MM, 16MM, 8MM Silent and Sound Film 
Classics. Free Catalog. Niles, 1019-AM South 
Michigan, South Bend, Indiana 46618. 


SNORING PROBLEM? Free information explaining 
worlds first and only guaranteed cure. Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412. 





MISCELLANY 





Learn the unbelievable truth about radio & tv an- 
nouncers! Satirical audio cassette program. $5.00. 
ETC Advertising, Dept. AM, 980 Main St., Wal- 
tham, Mass. 02154 





HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. A most unusual gift. George Levitt, 
2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New York 
11229. 


COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 


35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 INDIVIDUALLY 
SOLD, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 25¢. 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-94, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia 90025. 


Mail Auctions of Antique and Nostalgic collect- 


ables Books, Stamps, Graphics, Toys, Movie 
Ephemera, Misc. Free Catalogs, State Interests, 
Ephemera Inc., Box 16852A, Memphis, TN. 38116 


SLEEP-LEARNING KiTS—endless tapes, timers, 
complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, Box 24-AM, 
Olympia, Washington. 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339. 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 


INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin Insti- 


tute, Inc., 1310 West 42nd, Austin, Texas 78756. 
Staff did their therapy at Janov’s Primal Institute. 
$2000 for three-week intensive; subsequent 
groups are $10 each. 


ARMAGEDDON “BATTLE” NOT BIBLICAL. BRO- 
CHURE FREE. RESEARCH, BOX 42, SUNCITY, 
CALIFORNIA 92381. 





PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! Information: CHESSNUTS, 
25-R Mount Vernon, Saugus, Mass. 01906. 


EDIT, REVISE, rewrite (as needed) nonfiction: 
books, book chapters, scholarly papers, student 
papers, other. T.A. Hayashi, 6743 Sheridan, Chi- 
cago 60626 





UNIQUE HANDCRAFTED WOOD PRODUCTS— 
created locally. Natural charm from America's 
Rain Forests. For lowdown, write: Chrisbrooke 
Company, 7115 Southwest 82nd, Suite 2701, Port- 
land, Oregon 97223 





DATING? Meet intelligent, articulate singles—any- 
where. Free application: Dateline 400-AB Hope- 
land, Dayton, Ohio 45408 


STOP SMOKING! NEW EASY WAY to quit! FREE 
information. Gene MASTER, Box 18038-AM, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44118 


MAKE delicious wine and champagne at home. 
FREE information. Master, Box 18038-A, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44118 


JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 


Ever had an inkling there might be gold in those 
hills. Complete instructions and forms for filing 
mining claims on. public lands. $2.50 H and M 
Mining, Dept. A, P.O. Box 8249, Portland, Oregon 
97207 





MAKE YOUR WILL. Why delay? Receive 4 Will 
Forms, Attorney’s 64-page Book. Included—Assets 
Record, Executor’s Duties, Valuable Papers Folder. 
Complete KIT, $2.00 (Two for $3.50). Add 25¢ 
postage. Hanley's, Dept. A-251, Box 554, Farm- 
ington, Michigan 48024. 


SINCERELY interested in marriage? Let us help 
you find your mate. Social Introduction Service, 
Box 1547, Eugene, Oregon 97401. 


LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019. 


PERSONALIZED SOCIAL STATIONERY—Selection 
Sampler 50¢ (Refunded First Order) Abbey’s, Box 
497A, Pinedale, Calif. 93650. 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the mature, cultured 
marriage-oriented acquainted. Box AE, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 19081. 





LEARN PROFESSIONAL ASTROLOGY AT HOME. 
Write World Astrological Services, Inc., Box 471, 
Murray, Ky. 42071. 


HAND CARVED SPANISH COLONIAL FURNITURE 
& DECORATIVE ITEMS for the home. All hand 
crafted in MEXICO. Includes pottery, copperware, 
trays, etc. For 45 page illustrated catalog send 
$1.00 to GUADALAJARA HOUSE, 2001 Garfield, 
Laredo, Texas, 78040. 


NEW! Learn foreign languages playing games. 
Free Details. PickUp, 515A N. Seventh, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48103 


Entertainment Bargain: ‘‘Organized Crime’’ an 
adult strategy and psychology board game that's 
always different. Unconditional Money Back Guar- 
antee. $10.95 ppd. (MA+3%) or free brochure. 
Koplow Games, Box 965G, Hull, Mass. 02045 


Don't Die without a will. Blank forms protect fam- 
ily. Guaranteed order today. Brian Palmer Enter- 
prises, General Post, Brewster, N. Y. 10509 


U.S. $1000 BILL!! Exact 1840 Banknote Replica’s 
5/$4. Richard Hanlon, 44552 Federal Station, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana 46244 


Meet your ideal Mate, photos and descriptions, 
$1.00. JAY'S, Box 1359, Dept. M, Avon Park, FI. 
33825 


Your own genuine authenticated page from Bible 
printed in 1586 by Christopher Barker, printer to 
the first Queen Elizabeth of England—one of the 
first ever printed. Rare opportunity! State prefer- 
ence of passage. Send $10 to Gattuso, 1820 
Hamer Drive, Placentia, California 92670 


LATE LISTINGS 
MUSIC 


PLAYING RECORDER IS EASY. Free Catalog. 
Recorders, Recorder Music, Beginners Pearwood 
Recorder, Instruction book 11.95. Amster 
Recorder Co. 1624 Lavaca Street, Austin Tex. 
78701. 


VACATIONS 


Tired of high vacation costs? Live rent-free where 
you choose. Write Viking HOME EXCHANGE, Box 
3007, St. Paul, Minnesota 55165 
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If youve got a passion for 


(but not for spending), 


readin 


4994 $9.95 
THE WOMAN He HE LOVED 


THE STORY 





5405. UPSTAIRS 
DOWNSTAIRS 

John Hawkesworth. 

(2 vols. count as one choice) 


5082. THE GLASS 
INFERNO 


5447. BREAKHEART 
PASS 

Alistair MacLean. 
(Pub. ed., $5.95) 


4598. IF BEALE STREET 


Thomas N. Scortia and COULD TALK 
Frank M. Robinson. James Baldwin. 
(Pub. ed., $7.95) (Pub. ed., $6.95) 
1420. ALISTAIR COOKE’S 5496. CONNOISSEUR 
AMERICA Evan S. Connell. 
Alistair Cooke. (Pub. ed., $6.95) 
(Pub. ed., $15.00) 

5314, EISENHOWER: 

PORTRAIT OF THE HERO 

Peter Lyon. CONUNDRUM 
(Pub. ed., $15.00) WUAQKUKOD 
4200. TIMESTO REMEMBER 

Rose Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

(Pub. ed., $12.50) 


by Jan Morris 


FROM JAMES TO JAN— 
ane ry at 


4002. GO EAST YOUNG MAN 
William O. Douglas. 
(Pub. ed., $10.00) 


5363 $5.95 





= hes oin The Club. 


THE BILLION DOLLAR SURE THING 


— 5140 $7. 95 


5462 36.95 





4572. ACRY OF 5306. THE GREAT 5686. CREATIVE 





4986. HOW TOGET MORE ANGELS ESCAPE E (paperback) AGGRESSION 

OUT OF SEX Jeff Fields. Min S. Ye Dr. George B. Bach and 
David Reuben, M.D. (Pub. ed., $8.95) (Pub. ode $7. 00) Dr. Herb Goldberg. 
(Pub. ed., $7.95) 4614. HITLER 4507. LINCOLN (Pub:ed: $825) 
5520. CHIEF! Joachim C. Fest. STEFFENS 5009. WIDOW 

Albert A. Seedman and (Pub. ed., $15.00) Justin Kaplan. Lynn Caine. 

Peter Hallman. (Pub. ed., 510. 00) (Pub. ed., $6.95) 
(Puida $10.00) 5280. JOEY 5603. LADIES AND 
3657. CASHELMARA Donald Goddard. GENTLEMEN, LENNY 


Susan Howatch. 


(Pub. ed., $9.95) 


4978 $6.95 








BRUCE!! 
Albert Goldman. 
(Pub. ed., $10.00) 


(Pub. ed., $10.00) 





1» | TenderTs the Night 


2402 $16.35 


4184 $8.95 


5124 $15.00 


Join The Literary Guild Book Club, get any 4 best sellers 
for $1 now. Buy 4 more at big discounts...anytime. 


NOTE: All prices quoted are for publishers’ editions. 
First number listed beside each book is the order number. 


— — — OO (CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


{GThe Literary Guild 


Dept.FR 277, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 

Please accept my application for membership in The 
Literary Guild and send me the 4 books or sets 
whose numbers I have printed in the boxes at right. 
Bill me only $1 plus shipping and handling. 

I agree to the membership plan as described in the 
above ad and understand that I need only buy 4 
more books, at regular low club prices, whenever 
I want them. 





Miss (Please Print) 


Address 





y ir N 








City a G t E N 
State | d Toe -Zip 
a $ 


Members ‘nécepted in ÙS. A: `and' Canada only. 
Canadian members will be serviced rrom Toronto. 
Offer slightly different in CoD | ; §2-G 136 


Here’s how The Literary Guild works: 
After you get your initial four books for $1, you only have to 
buy four more books during your membership. Then, you can 
cancel anytime you want. 

So, choose four books (or sets) now, send in the coupon 
and pay $1—plus shipping and handling —when your 
application is accepted. 

If, after 10 days, you decide you don’t want the books, send 
them back and we'll cancel your membership. 

Fourteen times a year you'll get the Literary Guild magazine. 


You'll-find dozens of best sellers in each issue...all at 
discounts of up to 40%. 

To order the Selection, do nothing: it’s shipped to you 
automatically. If you’d like an alternate, or no book, fill in your 
choice on the order form. There is a charge for 
shipping and handling. 

You have 10 days to return the order form so that we get it 
no later than the date specified. If you receive an unwanted 
selection, retum it at our expense. 


The Guild offers its own complete, hardbound editions, altered in size to 
fit special presses and save members even more. 
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Gordon's Gin not only makes a better dry martini, 
it makes a better everything. 





me 


Everyone knows how the English keep their martinis dry. And most everyone knows that 
Gordon’s also makes just about every other drink taste better. It brings out the flavour of 


your favourite mixer. Good reason it's the largest seller in England, America, the world. 
Gordon's Gin. It’s how the English keep dry. | 


Tena at 
inea “ Ri COOP CAL 


T THE HEART OF A GOOD COCKTAIL S 
l arn > 
; 





FREE RECIPE BOOKLET: Shown above are just 16 of over 100 delicious-tasting Gordon's Gin recipes. All are yours for the asking. Send name and address to Gordon's Gin, 
PRODUCT OF USA 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 86 PROOF GORDON'S DRY GIN CO. LTD., LINDEN, N. J 


Box 5723, Dept. A, Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


After coffee enjoy E 
NG 
eneadictine 


The spectacular way to end a dinner and begin an evening 


«|< 86 proof 










iNOW, LET'S GET ON WITH THE NATI 


FIGHTING INFLATION 


AR 






MONTHLY 
PUTTING 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 
IN ORDER 


Page 48 


So 
X 


Authentic 


‘Che worlds best judges ' 
of whisky have pinned 


lots of medals on Dewars. 









It’s still happening every day. Any 
Scotch-lover, sipping a Dewar's 
“White Label” for the first time, 
will mentally pin still another 
gold medal on its famous label. 


Brussels, 1893 





Antwerp, 1894 









London, 1888 


Zurich, 1930 


Paris, 1889 







Edinburgh, 1890 
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ports and the people of America 
go together. And the airlines help get 
them together. 

As college and professional teams 

















football or fencing—the Airlines of 
America are indispensable to their fast 
paced schedules. 
We are proud of what we do to 
keep our athletes and fans on the 
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carry more than four million 
passengers each week. 
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compete across the nation—whether it's 


move. We're proud, too, that we 


Touchdown 


Our rapid transit system in the sky 
is responsible for over 75 per cent of 
the public passenger miles between our 
cities and over 90 per cent of the 
traffic between our country and the rest 
of the world. 

We also fly the bulk of the mail and 
thousands of tons of freight. It's a big 
load to carry. And we do it on less 
than 10 per cent of the fuel used in 
transportation. 

It's all part of our long-standing 
commitment to make the Airlines of 
America the most efficient, economical, 
and comfortable public transportation 
system in the world. 

We have the team to do it. 


THE AIRLINES 


Air Transport Association, 1709 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006 
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A. P : ; HA A BE 
OFFSHORE DRILLING: ! \ 4 h 
BLIGHT OR BONANZA? Of our shores may be enough oil and gas to take care of an impor- 
tant part of America’s petroleum needs for many years to come. 

Conoco believes we should be developing that resource full speed. 

But our governments—federal and state—are holding up exploration in some areas because of concern 
for the environment. And where governments are ready to move they are frequently stopped by lawsuits 
brought by environmental groups. 

Here are the facts: 

Of 18,000 wells drilled off our shores, only four resulted in oil spills of any consequence. 

Technology has improved, and the risks of spills are less than ever. 

Oil companies currently hold leases on about three percent of America’s offshore continental shelf, 


much of it in the Gulf of Mexico. From these offshore areas we are now getting about 18 percent of 
domestic oil production. 
It usually takes millions of dollars to explore one offshore site; and, if successful, from two to seven years 
to bring an established field into full production. ; 
Conoco believes that the environmental risks are now so well in hand that the industry should be allowed to 
step up its search for offshore oil. This is one of the best ways we have to help reach America’s goal of near self- 
sufficiency in energy. > 
If you'd like to be more informed on both the pros and the cons, write Conoco and we'll send you the following 
material: a booklet explaining and supporting offshore drilling published by the American Petroleum Institute; 
and a report of an offshore drilling conference debating both sides of the issue, sponsored by the New York 
Ocean Science Laboratory. 


Write Conoco, Dept. B45, GPO Box 29, New York, New York 10001. 


Continental Oil Company 
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nother month brings another buffet of fact, 
fiction, politics, poetry, reflections, reveries, 
discreet bleats, and snorts of outrage. This 
is the first issue in many, many months that has 
been composed with a high degree of certainty 
that the man who is President of the United States 
when the presses start to roll will still be running 
the country when the magazine reaches you. So, a 
blessed sense of stability emboldens us to offer the 
new President and his Administration some advice 
concerning some of the most pressing aspects of 
his inherited travail. 

President Ford pledged to fight inflation. An 
economist suggests in this issue how the Adminis- 
tration can do that. And Mr. Ford pledged to con- 
tinue the former President’s foreign policy. A 
former State Department official argues that he 
should not continue to conduct foreign policy the 
way President Nixon and Henry Kissinger have. 

Our forwardness does not end with these admo- 
nitions. There is wise advice, for political leaders 
and for their supporters or critics in the press, on 
the tube, and in academia—for all among us who 
are engaged in mankind’s determined corruption of 
the English language Edwin Newman, of NBC and 
other fame, enlisting the aid of a fictional Briton 
named Lunchtime O’Booze, combines wrath with 


risibility in his examination of what is and isn’t Fit 
to Print. Instruction of another sort jumps out from 
between the lines of Jessica Mitford’s My Short 
and Happy Life as a Distinguished Professor. As 
funeral directors, prison officials, drug-company ex- 
ecutives, promoters of the late Famous Writers 
School, and various other citizens have learned, 
you shouldn’t tangle with Ms. Mitford unless all 
your claims are factual and your bricks are made 
with straw. So now, the would-be autocrats of San 
Jose State University have joined that skewered 
band. 

There are some other very nice things in this is- 
sue, if we do say so ourselves, including a graceful 
and revealing word-tour of North Africa with Ross 
Terrill, Thomas McGuane’s first Atlantic appear- 
ance with a short story out of Montana, and a 
look at the possibility of Life Out There by Alfred 
Adler. Also, a spicy salad of ire, bravos, and 
counterthrusts by a distinguished group of eleven 
who, chose to respond to Peter Blake’s critique of 
modern architecture and its uses in the September 
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The change will do you good. 

It will take you back toatime 
as chaotic, yet far more courtly 
than our own. That’s why we in- 
vite you to take any three books 
about the 18th Century as your 
introduction to The History Book 
Club. 

Or pick another century, if 
you like. Or indeed any three 
books listed on this page. You get 
all three for 99¢ when you choose 
a fourth at the low member's price. 
Then you simply take four more 
new books in the coming year 
from the 150 offered each month. 

They’re easy to take at $2, 
$3 and $4 off bookstore prices. 
And this Club has a Bonus Plan 
that lets you choose any book we 
offer, not just certain ones. 

The History Book Club has 
been serving readers of history 
and world affairs for 28 years. 
Use the coupon to try our kind of 
vacation. You'll find the views 
spectacular. And the fare more 
than reasonable. 

First price is publisher's list. 

Boldface shows member's price. 

141. Wellington: The Years of the Sword 
By Lady Elizabeth Longford. A gripping 
war narrative and warts-and-all portrait 


of the man, by a descendant with access 
to all the family archives. $12.50/$8.75 


270. The Limits of Foreign Policy: 

The West, the League, and the Far 
Eastern Crisis of 1931-33 

By Christopher Thorne. $12.95/$8.95 
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By Vincent Cronin. $12.50/$8.50 
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By René Grousset. $17.50/$9.95 
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Revolution: A Guide to Locating and 
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of Independence 
By Mark M. Boatner Ill. | $10.00/$7.95 
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Founding Fathers as Revolutionaries 
By Richard B. Morris. $8.95/$6.95 


275. Henry Il 

By W. L. Warren. England's enigmatic, 
first Plantagenet king and husband of 
Eleanor of Aquitaine. $20.00/$11.50 


264. The Methodist Revolution 
By Bernard Semmel. $10.95/$7.95 


321. The American Political Tradition: 
And the Men Who Made It 

By Richard Hofstadter. The Pulitzer 
Prize historian’s irreverant view of our 
national mythology, from the Founding 
Fathers to FDR. $7.95/$6.95 


872. America at 1750: A Social Portrait 
By Richard Hofstadter. His last book. 


$6.95/$5.80 
771. The World of the 
French Revolution 
By R. R. Palmer. $8.50/$6.75 
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284. The Spanish-American 
Revolutions, 1808-26 
By John Lynch. $15.00/$9.95 


671. Medieval History: The Life and 
Death of a Civilization (2nd Edition) 
By Norman F. Cantor. $11.50/ $8.50 


328. The Ordeal of Thomas Hutchinson 

By Bernard Bailyn. Tragic career of the 
hated, last royal governor of Massachu- 
setts — a native American conservative 
adrift in a sea of change. $12.50/$8.75 


312. Political Prisoners in America 

By Ex-Senator Charles Goodell. The fate 
of dissenters from Colonial times to the 
present. $8.95/$7.35 


311. Who Makes War: The 
President Versus Congress 
By Senator Jacob K. Javits. $8.95/$7.35 


339. Revolution and Romanticism 

By Howard Mumford Jones. Their fasci- 
nating interaction and its*influence on 
history, from the 18th century to this 
day. $15.00/$9.95 


239. George Washington: Anguish 

and Farewell (1793-1799) 

By James Thomas Flexner. Winner of the 
National Book Award. $15.00/ $9.75 
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Any 3 books 99¢ 


(Retail value up to $52.50) 


The History Book Club 
Stamford, Connecticut 06904 
Please enroll me as a trial member and send me the books whose 
numbers | enter below. Bill those on the left at 99¢ for all three and the 
fourth at the low member's price — plus modest shipping charges. 
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Within two weeks, | may return the books at your expense and owe 
nothing. Or | will take four more books within a year, always at reduced 
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City State Zip 
In Canada: Mail to The History Book Club, 16 Overlea Bivd., Toronto M4H 1A6, Ont. 





A note on how the Club works: Every four weeks, you receive our 
Review and a dated reply card. If you want the Editors’ Choice, do noth- 
ing: the book will come automatically. To order a different book or no 
book, return the card by specified date. You will have at least 10 days to 
make your choice — but if you get an unwanted book because of late 
mail, we guarantee return postage. 






NORTH AFRICA 
NOTEBOOK 


Tunis 


Step off the plane from Paris, and 
you are at a point where Europe 
meets Africa. The brilliant sun 
gleams on flat-roofed white build- 
ings. Islam obtrudes; its earthiness 
and intensity, its mixed calm and 
fanaticism. But there is also cultural 
and racial influence from Italy, Tur- 
key, and especially France, which 
ruled Tunisia from 1881 until 1956. 

Since I was told you don’t really 
need a visa for Tunisia, I have ar- 
rived without one, but the immigra- 
tion police say this will not do. 
They take my passport and give me 
instead a slip of paper written in 
Arabic. The paper will enable me to 
recover the passport at the end of 
my stay, so long as I get into no 
trouble and report to the police in 
Tunis every morning. 

Coming out of the police booth 
after this substitution is made, I go 
to the desk of the Tunisia National 
Tourist Agency to find a hotel 
room. When the agent asks for my 
passport and I hand over instead 
the slip of paper, he observes with a 
philosophic grin: “Ah, you must be 
a communist, since they took away 
your passport.” He furrows his brow 
and purses his lips. “We are not 
communist here in Tunisia.” I tell 
him his supposition is wrong. With 
a slightly more relaxed smile he re- 
joins: “In that case, you just tried to 
come into Tunisia without a visa, 
eh?” 

Installed in the Africa Hotel, I 
put away my watch and calendar, 
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to take them out only as I leave the 
country. This is a place for wander- 
ing without sense of time or calcu- 
lation. 

To the medina and a fascinating 
afternoon in the winding souk 
(“market”). Intermittently there are 
showers, and I take shelter in a café 
and sip thé à la menthe. Later I 
pass time with a barber, who cuts 
my hair gravely and without con- 
fidence. Then a walk through the 
Casbah, watching the cheerful Tuni- 
sians at their afternoon activities— 
coming home from school, shop- 
ping, doing handicrafts in the dusty 
shops of the souk. 

In late afternoon I meet Lahcen, 
who is an engineer with a French 
construction company, and after an 
hour of Westerns dubbed in French 
at a cinema, we go off to the Cos- 
mos for a robust mechoui (“sea- 
soned lamb”). And the Café de 
Paris, where couples and groups are 
drinking beer, sipping coffee, taking 





a brik à loeuf (a seasoned egg en- 
closed in thin paste and fried in 
oil). I love to sit here and look at 
the Tunisians with their beautiful 
Roman noses, and smell the dark 
black coffee, and watch the golden 
rays give way to a purple dusk. 

For a walk back to the Africa, the 
air is quite balmy. A delight indeed 
to be able to promenade in Febru- 
ary without an overcoat, not to have 
to hurry because you are cold or 
wet. You may look at the people, 
stop to talk, accept a diversion. 

The light: white, steady, melting, 
soporific. Is it the secret of Arab 
sensuality? This unique light, which 
so moved Albert Camus, seems to 
evoke and bless the senses. It be- 
stows an incomparable peace, ren- 
ders striving and fretting as absurd 
as the Mediterranean habit of 
“promenading” would be in an 
English winter. 

A talk at Le Baghdad with Lah- 
cen, who has news about tensions in 
his company over whether French 
or Arabic should be the working 
language. In charge of the restau- 
rant’s cash desk is a wizened old 
man with all the softness and 
shrewdness of the Arab world in his 
face. He stands leaning on a carved 
teakwood piece that looks like a lec- 
tern. A red cap is just back from his 
forehead, revealing a narrow chip of 
black hair, and a cactus sits at his 
left elbow. His head is cupped in 
one hand; with the other he twirls 
the metal spike on which the checks 
are speared when they come in. Be- 
hind him is the coatrack, and the 
colors are all black or gray. The 
men of Tunis—there is not a woman 
in the restaurant—stay with somber 
shades. 

The whole restaurant, and indeed 


the whole of Tunis, smells of lamb. 
Next Saturday is some kind of “fes- 
tival of the lamb.” From time to 
time you see in the street outside an 
old man carrying a lamb over his 
shoulder, or wheeling a lamb on a 
wooden cart. Sometimes the lambs 
are alive and other times they ap- 
pear to be dead; in either case des- 
tined for the table. 

A small party of us go to the 
hamman (“bathhouse”) at the end 
of al-Djazira Street. A fantastic 
spectacle of colored cloth, steam, 
metal slabs, and skylights at oblique 
angles. It’s a kind of family affair, 
with boys doing one job, old men 
another, and the patron himself 
watching over the caisse. The mas- 
sage is among the most rigorous in 
the Middle East. It features bending 
and twisting of joints, and pressure 
applied to the chest. I don’t know 
what science, if any, is behind it, 
but it leaves the body refreshed and 
relaxed. 

In the old section of Tunis, an 
aura of warmth and buoyancy. Al- 
leys wind unexpectedly, narrow and 
crooked, to make the shambles in 
York, England, seem like the 
Champs Elysée. Leather goods and 
copper are among the specialties. 
You look up and see a superb 
triangle or rectangle of blue sky 
framed between white houses. Suf- 
fusing all is the remarkable quality 
of the dazzling, hegemonic light. 

You sense the easygoing nature of 
Tunisians; they are famous for it all 
over the Arab world. This trait lent 
to Tunisia’s struggle for indepen- 
dence a certain moderation. Prior to 
the period of French colonial rule 
in North Africa, Tunisia was a 
semi-autonomous part of the Otto- 
man Empire, ruled by native beys. 
France took over after the Congress 
of Berlin in 1878 as the result of a 
deal between Paris and London: 
Britain got a free hand in Cyprus, 
France in Tunisia. 

In half a century the French hold 
on Tunisia became quite strong. It 
was clear to Habib Bourguiba and 
his Neo-Destour Party that only an 
organized, illegal movement could 
win independence from Paris. Thus 
the position in Tunisia differed from 
that in Morocco, where the sultan 
won independence more by maneu- 
vering than by building a move- 
ment. At the same time the Tuni- 
sian drive for independence had far 
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This is the Pocket 
we put the most in. 


It’s the most versatile version of our 

little camera that takes big pictures. 

With the most fine-camera features. 
Like a superb, 4-element f/2.7 Ektar 

lens. Plus highly accurate automatic 

exposure control by CdS electric eye 

and electronic shutter. And flash 

exposure that is controlled automati- 

cally as you focus from 4 to 30 feet. 

To help keep your pictures sharp, 

it even has a precision coupled range- 

finder. AIl this and drop-in loading. à i 
The name of this top Pocket? The Kodak pocket Instamatic 60 

camera. The price? Less than $138. A black-chrome version 


is available in a special deluxe outfit for less than $156. 
See them at your photo dealer’s. KJ 


Kodak pocket Instamatic’60 camera. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 





AN UNPRECEDENTED INVITATION FROM THE GOVERNMENTS OF INDONESIA 


‘If you help us save Out 
we will make available one 
investment Opportunities ir 


Collectors who are familiar with the spectacular rise in values enjoyed by 
gold and silver proof coins in recent years will not want to miss out on 
this opportunity to acquire these limited-edition, legal tender proof coins 
in 92.5% silver and 90% gold struck at the Royal Mint of Great Britain 


under truly historic circumstances. 


Here is an unprecedented opportunity for 
you to perform a magnificent act of com- 
passion in support of the world’s endan- 
gered wildlife and, at the same time, make 
an investment that may dramatically increase 
in value. 

To make this possible, 24 concerned na- 
tions have joined to issue three legal tender 
coins each to uniform specifications. The 
reverse sides of the coins feature endangered 
wild animals. Limited quantities of the proof 
coins are being released for sale throughout 
the world to help finance critically needed 
conservation projects. 

The investment aspects of this program 
are especially impressive: 

1. These are legal tender currency. As 
such, they are not to be confused with com- 
memorative “medallions” and pseudo coins. 
In the past, legal tender proof coins have 
increased in value by as much as 225% in a 
single year. In fact, since 1950, the coin mar- 
ket has averaged a yearly gain of 25%! 

2. These coins are struck in severely lim- 
ited editions. Only 30,000 of each silver 
coin and 3,000 of each gold coin are being 
issued in proof condition throughout the 
world. Once the original issue is sold, future 
collectors will have no choice but to obtain 
these coins from the original buyers, such 
as yourself. After the last proof coin is struck, 


FROM INDONESIA—THE FIRST IN THE CONSERVATION COIN COLLECTION—SHOWN HERE IN ACTUAL SIZE 


dies will be destroyed in the presence of 
an official of the issuing nation. 

3. These are proof coins, designed and 
struck to the highest possible quality. They 
are stamped from special high-quality dies, 
then polished to a mirror-like finish, with 
the raised design frosted above it. They are 
micro-examined for flaws and are never 
touched by bare hands. This is the proce- 
dure followed by the Royal Mint to make 
presentation pieces for the coronations. 

4. These coins are issued only in silver 
and gold, precious metals with high intrinsic 
values that have risen steadily in recent 
years. Although U.S. citizens may not now 
purchase gold coins of recent mintage, this 
law will be changed by January 1, 1975, and 
we are, therefore, accepting applications at 
this time. 

5. These coins are created under truly 
history-making circumstances. Never before 
have proof coins of this quality, in such 
limited quantities and to uniform specifi- 
cations, been issued in an international col- 
lection. The pleasure and pride of owning 
such coins cannot help but to increase the 
demand for them. 


How the coins are issued 


Each of the 24 participating nations will 
issue three denominations of coins—a 42mm 





diameter silver coin, a 38.61mm_ smalle 
silver coin of different design, and a 34mr 
gold coin, also with its own design. On 
side of each coin will depict a species er 
dangered in that country. The other sid 
will be the country’s standard design. 

Every two months the coins of anothe 
nation will be offered to collectors. Th 
complete set of mintings by the 24 nation 
will be completed in four years. Subscrip 
tions are accepted in advance for a perior 
of one year (six issues). As a subscriber you 
will be protected against price increase 
during the year. After that, you may sub 
scribe for the second, third or fourth yea 
as you wish. 

Your coins will be shipped to you direc 
from Spink & Son, Ltd., in London. In addi 
tion, yearly subscribers to the silver proa 
series or either the proof or uncirculater 
gold series receive, at no additional charge 
a handsome display chest as a lifetime re 
pository for your coins. 


Apply now to assure 
your collection 


The initial response of collectors to thi 
Conservation Coin Collection in Europe anc 
North America gives every indication tha 
these magnificent coins will quickly br 
oversubscribed. All applications receivec 
after the coins are fully subscribed will be 
returned with the remittance enclosed. We 
earnestly recommend that you act promptly 
Even if you change your mind later, yot 
are protected by the refund privilege con: 
tained in the application form. Please mai 
it today. 
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42mm diameter silver proof 
Weight: 35 grams 

Edge Thickness: 2.87mm 
Fineness: 92.5% of pure silver 
Silver Content: 499.6 grains 
Face Value: 5,000 Rupiah 
Depicts the Orang-Utan 


38.61mm diameter silver proof 
Weight: 28.28 grams 

Edge Thickness: 2.75mm 
Fineness: 92.5% of pure silver 
Silver Content: 403.6 grains 
Face Value: 2,000 Rupiah 
Depicts the Javan Tiger 


34mm diameter gold proof 
Weight: 33.437 grams 

Edge Thickness: 2.49mm 
Fineness: 90%% of pure gold 
Gold Content: 464.41 grains 
Face Value: 100,000 Rupiah 
Depicts the Komodo Dragon 


While one side of each coin of a 
country will have a different reverse 
design representing an endangered 
species, the other side of all coins 
will show the traditional design 
struck on coins of that country. 





TANZANIA, COSTA RICA, NEPAL, THAILAND, MAURITIUS AND 18 OTHERS: 


endangered wildlife, 


of the most remarkable 


history” (# 








Sequence 
of Issue Country 


1. Indonesia 





2. Tanzania 








3. Costa Rica 





4. Nepal 
5. Thailand 
6. Mauritius 









A FEW RECENT EXAMPLES OF LIMITED-EDITION 
PROOF COIN APPRECIATION 








% of increase 

















reflected in 
Original Current current pire vs. 

Issue Selling Selling original selling 
COIN Yr. Price Price price 
Western Samoa 
$1 proof coin 1973 $16.80 $ 84.00 400% 
Israel 10 Pound 
proof coin 1971 $16.80 $ 72.00 329% 
Germany 4-coin 
Olympic proof set 1972 $21.60 $ 52.80 145% 
New Zealand 
5-coin proof set 1972 $18.00 $ 36.00 100% 
Mauritius 200 
rupee gold proof 1971 $42.00 $132.00 214% 








NON-PROOF UNCIRCULATED COINS AVAILABLE . . . 


All coins will also be available in uncirculated editions struck to the same 
standard as circulated coins, but with much less mechanical handling. 
They are the best possible example of a country’s coinage and considerably 


more valuable than circulating coins. 


IN SILVER...Uncirculated silver 
coins are composed of 50% of pure 
silver and are being minted in unlim- 
ited quantities. They are offered by 
One-year subscriptions to both the 
42mm and 38.61mm series—sent to 
you in pairs every two months. Limit: 
two yearly subscriptions per customer. 


IN GOLD...Uncirculated gold coins, 
composed of the same gold content 
(90% or 464.41 grains) as the gold 
proof coins, are being minted in a 
limited edition of 10,000. Applica- 
tions are being accepted for the first 
six issues of these coins. Limit: two 
yearly subscriptions per customer. 





Royal Mint of Great Britain is the official mint of the United Kingdom and 
is responsible for the design, sculpting, and minting of the series. All 
designs for coins to be minted at the Royal Mint, including the designs for 
the Conservation Coin Collection are reviewed by the Royal Mint Advisory 
Committee, under the Presidency of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

Spink & Son, Ltd. was founded in 1666 and is managing agent and numis- 
matic advisor to the issuing governments. Spink is the world’s oldest and 
a highly respected dealer in coins and fine arts . . . and, by Royal appoint- 
ment, medallists to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II and His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh. 

World Wildlife Fund is an international foundation devoted to conserving 
nature in all its forms. Since its founding in 1961, the WWF has provided 
financial aid for over 1000 conservation projects in 84 countries, including 
the U.S, Its president is H.R.H., the Prince of the Netherlands. 

International Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources 
—sister group to the WWF—is the world’s leading scientific conservation 
organization. The U.S. government and 56 U.S. conservation agencies are 
affiliated with the Union. 


COUNTRIES AND ENDANGERED SPECIES REPRESENTED 
IN FIRST SIX ISSUES OF THE CONSERVATION COIN COLLECTION 


42mm silver coins 


Orang-Utan (face 
value: 5,000 Rupiah) 
Black Rhino (face 
value: 50 Shilingi) 
Manatee (face value: 
100 Colones) 

Red Panda (face 
value: 50 Rupees) 
Brow-antlered Deer 
(face value: 100 Baht) 


Mauritius Kestrel (face 
value: 50 Rupees) 











38.61mm 
silver coins 


Javan Tiger (face 
value: 2,000 Rupiah) 


Masai Giraffe (face 
value: 25 Shilingi) 


Green Turtle (face value: 
50 Colones) 


Monal Pheasant 
(face value: 25 Rupees) 


34mm gold coins 


Komodo Dragon (face 
value: 100,000 Rupiah) 


Cheetah (face valye: 

1,500 Shilingi) 

Great Anteater (face value: 
1,500 Colones) 


Great Indian Rhino 
(face value: an Asarfi) 


White-eyed River Martin 
value: 50 Baht) (face value: 2,500 Baht) 


Mauritius Blue Swallowtail Mauritius Flycatcher 
Butterfly (face value: 25 Rupees) (face value: 1,000 Rupees) 


Sumatran Rhino (face 






APPLICATIONS MUST BE POSTMARKED NO LATER THAN 
NOVEMBER 15, 1974 






Conservation Coin Collection 003060 


250 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 10013 


Applications for the first six countries’ issues of the Conservation Coin Collection are now 
being accepted. All six issues will be completed by August, 1975. The first coins—from 
Indonesia—are ready for immediate delivery and will be followed by Tanzania, Costa Rica, 
Nepal, Thailand and Mauritius, issued at two-month intervals starting October, 1974. 

REFUND PRIVILEGE: If, for any reason, you are not satisfied with any of the coins 
(proof or uncirculated) purchased in response to this offer, you may return them, in their 
| et ial within 90 days of receipt to Spink & Son, Ltd. for either exchange or 
a full refund. 


SILVER COINS 


Please accept my application for the coins 
| have indicated below from Indonesia. | 


GOLD COINS 
Please accept my application for the coins 
| have indicated below from Indonesia. 


understand that you will reserve for me 
the same coins from Tanzania, Costa Rica, 
Nepal, Thailand, and Mauritius. | enclose 
payment for the Indonesian coins and 
agree to pay for each of the subsequent 
issues in advance of shipment. 


Amount Payable 
with 





Quantity Application 
38.61mm and 42mm 
silver proof set at $50 

aes POF SOt . fies ome ge 

Limit 1 El 
38.61mm and 42mm 


silver uncirculated 
——____ set(s) at $32.50 per set $. 
Limit 2 G1 
Add $2.50 to cover processing, 
registered mail, postage and in- 
surance for the first issue .... 


Total amount payable 
now for first issue $ 





$2.50 





Make checks or money orders payable 
to Conservation Coin Collection. 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY: 


When legislation allowing U.S. citizens to 
own freshly minted gold coins becomes 
effective (January 1, 1975, or sooner), and 
if my application is accepted, you will re- 
serve for me the same coins from Tan- 
zania, Costa Rica, Thailand, Nepal and 
Mauritius. You may bill me for the same 
gold coins of any issue which may have 
been struck prior to that date. | agree to 
pay for each of the subsequent issues in 
advance of shipment. This application is 
made without obligation to myself or Spink. 

Amount to be 














Quantity Billed per Issue 
34mm gold proof coin 
at $720 per coin .... $. 

Limit 1 Al 
34mm gold uncircu- 
lated coin(s) at $300 
DOERR v ene SS cee $. 

Limit 2 B1 


Add $2.50 to cover processing, 
registered mail, postage and in- 
surance per issue ........... 
Total amount to be 

billed per issue $. 


$2.50 





Nane__..___ 


Address —_E mauassssssssesasesesltl 


City. State 
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Beverly Farms, Edgartown, Nantucket, Mass. 
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proof, it has attached visored hood edged in 


Never buy a fine French wine 


by the bottle. 


1966 


SAINT-EMILION, | 


mmLaTiOn SAINT.EMILION CONTRO! 
PRODUCE oF FRANCE 


RTON @ GUE stit) 


“a 
Soctanrs A BORDEAUX (GIRONDE j 


FLEVE Dans ses CHAS 


Buy it by the label. 


B&G. Love letters from France. 


BARTON & GUESTIER. 36 FINE WINES IN ONE FINE FAMILY. 


IMPORTED BY BROWNE VINTNERS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N 





When drizzle 
turns to drench. 


An attractive, weatherproof jacket of poly- 
vinyl over comfortable cotton. From Sweden. 
Well reinforced and guaranteed water- 


corduroy. Hot Pink, Powder Blue, Grass, or 
Yellow. Sizes XS,S,M,ML, or L. $38. The 
Country Store of Concord, 15 Monument 
St., Concord, Mass. 

01742. Include 

$1 postage. 








Falmouth, Me. Concord, Westwood, 
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less violence, intensity, and suffering 
than that in neighboring Algeria. 
This is partly why Tunis today has 
the most moderate foreign-policy 
stance of all the Arab capitals. 

An evening in La Goulette, an 
outport of the city, lying on a sand- 
bar between Lake Tunis and the 
Gulf of Tunis. The night is heavy 
with two perfumes—jasmine (sprigs 
of which are worn behind the ear) 
and burnt lamb. The sky is black, 
the moon bright, the atmosphere 
soft. Wind blows with gentle mys- 
tery in green palms that reach from 
the refracted colors of the 
streetlights up through the black 
pitch above. The rich drawn-out 
sounds of Arabic punctuate the still- 
ness. It is a language whose sounds 
nicely match the extravagant, im- 
precise swirls of its script. La Gou- 
lette has some of Tunis’ finest res- 
taurants; the evening here swells to 
the climax of dinner. Through the 
black distance twinkle the lights of 
the port, where more than half of 
Tunisia’s foreign trade is handled. 


Sidi Bou Said 


Splendor after splendor on the 
hillside as new turns and heights 
and crags come into view. Sudden 
perspectives on the sea far below, 
houses and gates perched in impos- 
sible places. High on the peak, I 
find a path issuing from a lane. It 
winds along the rim of the cliff and 
offers a towering view. Below, tiny 
specks move; they are shepherds 
with a flock meandering down 
toward the beach. Behind me a 
cemetery, bordered by the topmost 
houses of Sidi Bou Said, among 
them one where André Gide lived 
in the 1940s. 

From the Café des Nattes soft- 
hued countryside rolls far into the 
distance. Nearer at hand, smaller 
cafés cluster in the square, and also 
stalls where high-smelling foods are 
sold by old men with small boys as- 
sisting. Inside the Nattes, big tables 
like boxes fill the room, groups play 
cards and sip grenadine; in the half- 
light there is a seductive air not re- 
duced by the smell of jasmine 
sprigs. 

Dar Zarrouk in Sidi Bou Said 
lives up to its reputation as a fine 
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DETROIT—To keep uP W" ath recent rises in the 
price of steel, the Big Three auto manufacturers 
announced new increases on CATS and options. 
d of 
th rise since the en 
the kem peepee aaa have included not 
only the basic vehicle but ex sirara aak 
ment, optional equipment 
The increases average Ove $550 per vehicle over 
final ’73 model prices- 
It was the sixth 





un Fae hath 


Ford and Chrysler, hiking their 
age of $584 and $458 respectively: 
Extraordinary Inc 
The multiple price increases 


the auto makers are unusual for the industry. whit 


in the past tried to limit increases to one per 
year. 
However, the recent rises int 
have forced the auto mak 
as quickly 
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Volkswagen Announces The $2499 Love Bug. 


A Specially Equipped, Limited Edition Beetle. 


@ Volkswaaen of America, 1974. *L 
9 ove Bug P.O.E., Suggested Retail Price, Local Taxes and Other Dealer Deli Ch 
livery Charges Additional. 
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restaurant. An exquisite croquette 
fruits de mer tonight, and though 
the steak is ordinary, a crépe banane 
flambée is superb. Most outstanding 
is the service, and the elegant, 
spacious atmosphere. Among the 
few diners, a sluglike Tunisian is 
entertaining two goggling French la- 
dies. Here, as in the alleys, cats 
wander about. 

Outside, rain is in the air. Flash- 
ing rays of lightning pick out quick 
scenes: here is a doughnut stall sur- 
rounded by a group of black-suited 
Arabs with open white shirts on the 
way to nocturnal pleasures; over 
there are Russians with their cam- 
eras and their stodgy, cheerful 
women. 


Djerba 


Sun drenches down upon sand 
which on the far horizon merges 
into a brilliant blue sea. It is a 
gentle sun, as in France or Britain, 
not harsh, as in Asia or the hot 
weather of America, but unfailingly 
warm. It makes the body and the 
mind supple and gives wings to the 
imagination. The vacation days 
hover, and they are not so eventful 
that the evening is deprived of 
being itself an event. 

In this beachside hotel, the Palace 
Ulysée, European bourgeois are at 

play. An American sticks out like a 
= drunk in a Methodist church. Some 
travelers are smart, polite, bored 
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(the French and their cultural satel- 
lites). Some are fat, unstylish, jolly 
(the Germans and their cultural sat- 
ellites). Each couple or group keep 
to themselves—except that Germans 
will greet fellow Germans. 

Lunch for the traveler in Djerba 
is a leisurely bridge between the 
outdoor hedonism of the morning 
and the probable amorous intrigue 
of the afternoon. The waiters are 
superb in white coats, bronzed 
faces, and blue eyes. Wide windows 
give upon the ocean. Glasses tinkle, 
and there is the smell of quickly 
cooking lamb. 

Across from my table is a middle- 
aged French woman trying to look 
younger by the device of a scarf 
around the head. To one side a 
German couple; both are combing 
their hair. The husky sounds of 
Arabic (every second word seems to 
be “Mohammed”) are a counter- 
point to the French and German 
that waft from most tables. 

Gorged and lubricated, I arrive at 
the cheeses. Tunisian cheese can be 
fine but lacks depth. The Roquefort 
is not subtle, yet it has a sheer vigor 
which a Danish Roquefort has not. 
Eating it is like having a fight in 
your mouth. There is one even 
stronger cheese to remember here— 
Nudidia. Made out of goat’s milk 
and fermented beyond all reason, it 
has the controlled passion of Tuni- 
sian life in it. 

Sitting in a haze of well-being, I 
make an inner salute to certain 
comfortable, if unsocialist, truths: 
wine transforms a person; stiff white 
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linen napkins are nice; free after- 
noons are very civilized; human re- 
lations are sweeter than all but the 
grandest of the relations of public 
life. 

Djerba, tucked like a comma off 
the southeast coast of Tunisia, quite 
close to Libya, is an island of si- 
lence. You hear the breeze and the 
waves; as a rule nothing else. Some- 
times a dog barks or a camel 
grunts. Only 11,000 people live on 
this flat pancake of warmth. This 
afternoon I go into Houmt Souk, 
Djerba’s main “town.” Amidst ma- 
jestic gums—their leaves such a soft 
green, and the air so clear, that they 
seem to hang distanceless in the 
sky—sits the blue and white village. 
The glistening arches and domes are 
framed against an azure sky. Souks 
wind here and there, lined and fes- 
tooned with copper, leather, carpets, 
and jewelry for sale. 

In the cobbled courtyards old 
men play dominoes and younger 
people sip thé à la menthe. (Vis- 
itors, if they are wise, will also sip 
boukha, a prune brandy, and try the 
excellent muscat which Tunisia pro- 
duces.) 

It is the last day of Ramadan; a 
desultory mood, for no one may eat 
or make love, and the rule is not 
broken here. Arabs in Djerba are 
stricter than in most of Tunisia. 
They belong to a sect of Islam 
called Khārejism. The Khārijites 
(from the Arabic khawārj, seceders) 
were the earliest group to break 
away from mainstream Islam. They 
fervently believed that good works, 
as well as faith, are needed for sal- 
vation. They would even try to de- 
pose (impeach?) caliphs who they 
thought had erred, opposing the le- 
gitimacy of Moslem royal houses. In 
these ways the Khārijites recall the 
English Puritans. 

As the air chills, a new spirit stirs 
in Houmt Souk. At dusk the aus- 
terities will be over; plans are made 
to revenge the black privation of 
the fast. In a tiny alleyway I am 
won by a blue-green carpet and buy 
it within minutes; Ramadan does 
not forbid shopping. 

Mohammed and Nicole arrive, 
and we walk the winding streets of 
this town that seems a village. In 
the back streets women are visible 
at last. They are shrouded in white, 
as if this town, a slave to its own 
sweet harmonies, will permit only to 


be white that which is not blue. 
Boys play football; even they are 
graceful and subdued. We sit in a 
park of cacti below and olive 
branches above, and Mohammed 
tells Nicole (who is from Paris) and 
me about Djerba. 

About the pride of its people: 
they come back in the end to 
Djerba, no matter where they may 
have gone to live or work. About 
the Jews, who live in two villages 
on the island, some of them well 
over 100 years old. (Many, however, 
have recently gone to live in Israel.) 
About the extraordinary legend of 
Djerba as an island of lotus-eaters. 
As Homer wrote it, those who came 
here—to conquer—were so capti- 
vated by the eating of the lotus 
which the islanders practiced that 
they “neither wished to leave the 
isle nor to send any news.” 

A drive through the gloom on the 
way to the airport and to Paris. Not 
a soul is seen until the bus passes a 
Bedouin, robed in blue, bearing an 
upturned table on his head. The 
headlights focus on him, but quickly 
we are past. “Technological superi- 
ority” keeps the visitor from know- 
ing why and where the steady Ber- 
ber is transporting a table at dawn 
on the road to Houmt Souk. 

The airport is a small camp lost 
in the middle of the desert. Its ter- 
minal has a humped roof, like a 
camel against the dawn sky. On all 
sides the horizon is a pencil of deep 
blue. The blue shades into a band 
of purple and above the purple is a 
rainbow gradation of apricot, strong 
and vivid at its upper reaches. Like 
other things of beauty, the pattern 
holds only for a moment, and soon 
the sky is quite bland. 

Dawn breaks, and all the color 
drains into fawn. The desert palms, 
no longer silhouetted jet-black 
against the sky, regain normal pro- 
portion; dotting the sand, they re- 
semble scraggy puppies lolling on a 
cinnamon carpet. 

Voices from the terminal echo 
like ringing bells across the tranquil- 
lity. Inside, some blond-haired and 
pink-skinned Germans pace the 
lounge, while on the couches French 
bourgeois sit sadly, prosperous in 
suede and silk. A blond young 
French-speaking man weeps as his 
girlfriend prepares to depart. The 
only passengers in a normal mood 
are a group of local musicians, trav- 
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“I don’t mind being man’s best friend, 


but he carries it too damned far.” 


12 Years Old Worldwide + Blended Scotch Whisky + 86 Proof 


General Wine & Spirits Co., N.Y. 
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The electronic Minolta XK. 


Fine photography 
will never be the same. 


Once in a great while, a camera comes along that is so different from all that came before 
it, you can call it truly revolutionary. The Minolta XK is such a camera, offering tech- 
nological innovations that have caused it to be acclaimed by every major photographic 
magazine. If you’re serious about photography, this is a camera worth examining per- 
sonally. For the name of your nearest retailer and literature, write: Minolta Corp., Advanced 
Systems Division, 101 Williams Drive, Ramsey, N.J. 07446. In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., PQ. 
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eling up to Tunis for an engage- 
ment; everyone else is feeling the 
ordeal of leaving behind a place 
where they have dallied for a while 
outside time and care. 

The Caravelle of Tunis Air stands 
shining on the pebbled sand, an in- 
truder, it seems, from another 
planet. Passengers go out across the 
tarmac, which is quite unfenced ex- 
cept for one short section which has 
a pillar at its start and its end, con- 
nected by a chain bearing the grave 
injunction, “Defense d’Entrer.” 
Patent leather shoes twist and crack 
as the French negotiate the sand 
and rocks. Blue-clad Berbers watch 
in silence with big white eyes while 
the plane swallows its passengers. 
Inside I sit beside a loud and 
bouncy American girl with a dog on 
her knees and a middle-aged 
Spaniard on her arm. 





Tangiers 


A long afternoon, under the ther- 
apy of sun and surf, on the too- 
windy beach of Tangiers. As well as 
swimmers there are pensive strollers, 
their dark robes and fezzes acute 
against the sand and silver-clipped 
surf. Games of football are under 
way here and there, and the tourist 
is asked to join in. In the fields to 
one side of the beach, peasants toil 
solidly. Dotted in groups along the 
sand are fishermen mending their 
nets, so placid as to seem part of 
nature’s order. A line of fishermen 
and their helpers in all kinds of 
baggy dress, appearances alike only 
in their constant smiling, pull on a 
rope which runs deep into the sea 
and has fishing baskets attached to 
its far end. High on the beach the 
last in the line is a small brown old 
man. He is frail, and his particular 
job is to coil the rope neatly as it 
slithers in wet from the waves. 

Tangiers’ great days are behind it, 
yet this petite hillside port has by 
no means lost its charm. Founded 
as a Phoenician trading post, it 
passed from Spanish to English 
hands in 1662. During the nine- 
teenth century, Tangiers led a 
strange double life. It became the 
diplomatic capital of Morocco, yet 
British power remained paramount 
in the city. From 1923 through 1956, 


Discover for yourself 
„Why these three recordings of 
The Greatest Piano Concertos” 
have won three major awards! 


Enjoy recordings of Beethoven, Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninoff 
for 10 days free... then keep all 3 for less than the price of 1! 


Now you can enjoy award-winning record- 
ings of “The Greatest Piano Concertos” of 
all time by three of the music world’s most 
celebrated composers — Beethoven, Tchai- 
kovsky and Rachmanioff. Brilliantly inter- 
preted, exquisitedly performed and faith- 
fully reproduced ... all three records have 
achieved such a high degree of excellence 
they have each won a major international 
award! 


3 great composers —3 great piano 

concertos —3 great awards! 

= Winner of Holland's Edison Award — 
Tchaikovsky's Piano Concerto No. 1 in B flat minor. 

Capturing the excitement of a concert- 
hall performance, this Deutsche Gram- 
mophon recording spotlights Herbert von 
Karajan, the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
and pianist Sviatoslav Richter. Called the 
“anthem of piano virtuosos,” Tchaikovsky's 
First Piano Concerto offers Richter the op- 
portunity to demonstrate his international- 
ly-acclaimed mastery of the keyboard. 


= Winner of Germany’s Deutsche Schallplatten 
Prize—Beethoven’s Piano Concerto No. 5 in E 
flat, Op. 73 (the Emperor). 

In this superb Philips recording, 
Claudio Arrau’s sensitivity for the com- 
poser is undeniable. Perfectly balanced 
against the virtousity of Bernard Haitink 
and Amasterdam’s Concertgebouw Orch- 
estra, Arrau’s technical mastery is 
unexcelled. 

m Winner of France’s Grand Prix 
International du Disque — Rachmaninoff s 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in C minor, Op. 18. 

Rhapsodic ... breathtaking ... passion- 
ate .. . Rachmaninoff’s haunting Second 
Piano Concerto has become one of the best 
loved and most popular of the twentieth 
century. Now Deutsche Grammophon has 
recorded this masterwork by pianist 
Sviatoslav Richter — with Stanislaw 
Wislocki conducting the Warsaw Phil- 
harmonic —ina truly flawless performance! 


Enjoy and keep the 3 “Greatest Piano 
Concertos” for less than the price 
you'd pay for 1! 

Because these three Great Piano Con- 
certos have each won a major international 
award, they have been chosen to introduce 
you to the Great Awards Collection —a uni- 
que classical record program. You may 
enjoy all these masterworks —on three 
superb-quality, imported records— for 10 
days absolutely free. Then keep all three, if 
you wish, for only $6.98* (that’s less than 
the price you’d pay for just one record)! 
Simply mail the coupon today. 

Collect the world’s greatest music — 
only in award-winning albums! 

As a member of the Great Awards 
Collection you will receive only the finest 
recordings of prize-winning concert per- 
formances by top orchestras, conductors 
and soloists. Distinguished jurors each year 
select, from the hundreds of classical re- 
leases, the “golden few” that will be offered 





to members of the Great Awards Collection. 
Every month you'll enjoy free 10-day 
audition privileges on an award-winning 
single LP. Of course, you have the option 
of keeping or returning each one so you'll 
never waste a penny on a disappointing 
purchase! And every selection you do de- 
cide to keep will always be yours for less 
than regular retail price! 

Special half-price bonus offer 
saves you money! 

In addition to great music, you'll enjoy 
great savings with our half-price plan. For 
every record you buy you may choose an- 
other one from a list of award-winners and 
other critically-acclaimed LPs and pay 
just half the regular low members’ price! 


An economical way to build your library 
of superb classical recordings. 

How many records are you committing 
yourself to buy when you return the 
coupon below? None at all! Even your 
introductory set of “The Greatest Piano 
Concertos” comes to you on approval. 
Audition it free for ten days, then either 
return it—or keep it for only $6.98* for all 
three records (plus a small postage/ 
handling charge). 

Here at last is the ideal way to acquire, 
in easy stages, a connoisseur’s record lib- 
rary without wasting a penny on disap- 
pointing purchases. You listen at home to 
every award-winning selection before de- 
ciding whether to buy it! s 

Please act today! Begin your money- 
saving, no-obligation membership in the 
Great Awards Collection by mailing the 
coupon below for your free trial, with 3- 
for-less-than-the-price-of-1 purchase 
option of “The Greatest Piano Concertos” 
of all time! 


Eight ways the Great Awards Collection 
helps you enjoy fine music more than ever! 
1. Greatest music by the immortal 
composers. 
2. A major award-winning recording each 
month. 
. Superior imported LP’s — silent surfaces. 
. Free ten-day trials of all selections. 
. All selections always far less than retail 
price. 
6. Extra savings through Half-Price Bonus 
Plan. 
7. No obligation to buy — no minimum 
purchase. 
8. Money-saving introductory offer. 


Send no money now — 
Mail coupon Today! 


ole w 


after ten days and owe nothing, or keep 
imported records (plus a small postage/ 


cancel my membership at any time. 


Please send for my free audition the award-winnin 
Piano Concertos” of Beethoven, Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninoff. I may return them 
all three and pay only $6.98* for these superb, 
andling charge). 

I will also receive a free ten-day audition each month of another award-winning 
recording of great music. For every one of these records I buy at your members’ price 
(always below suggested retail), I may also choose one record at half that price from 
your special list. I am not obligated to buy any minimum number of records, and I may 
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Listen 10 days free... keep all 3 for less than the price of 1! 


Great Awards Collection, 175 Community Drive, Great Neck, N. Y. 10025 


recordings of “The Greatest 
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Address 





City 





State 


Offer limited to the U.S. and its possessions. Offer expires 1/31/75. Zip 
Limit: One membership per household — only new members eligible 


(*Sales tax added for New York residents.) 
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For the store nearest you write to Clarks, Box 161, FDR Station, New York, NY. 10022, Dept.W6 
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Now Wallabees are Wallabee-er than ever, with a 
thicker, even more generous sole. It’s the same aged 
and toughened plantation crepe as before. There's 
just more of it. 

That means your foot will be even more cushioned 
than before. There'll be more quality shoe between 
you and the cold hard ground. 

Wecould have left well enough alone, but we think 
that if we can improve on our shoes for the sake of 
your feet, we will. 

So we did. 

The Wallabee, now with more sole than ever. Ex- 
clusively from Clarks. 


® 


OF ENGLAND 
Made by skilled hands the world over. 


Available in a variety of colors. Men's and ladies’ about $35.00. Boot about $38.00. 
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Tangiers was a striped umbrella of 
rule by various nations simulta- 
neously (except for a spell of Span- 
ish occupation from the fall of 
France until 1945). In these decades 
the Resident (mendub) was ap- 
pointed in theory by the Sultan of 
Morocco but in fact by Paris. When 
Tangiers was integrated with the 
newly independent Morocco in 
1956, many Europeans and Jews left 
the city. Cosmopolitanism has given 
way to provincial tranquillity, as 
graceful as Morocco’s modest annual 
per capita GNP of $300 will per- 
mit. 

A dazzling sun falls on the white- 
washed dwellings of Tangiers. The 
sea is turquoise, and behind the 
dwellings rise high and noble palms. 
The Mediterranean clime inspires a 
feeling of timelessness. Tomorrow is 
just an extension of today; it has no 
separate, threatening identity. It 
would be a strange man or woman 
who could live principally by calcu- 
lation in Tangiers. These people 
wait long periods for each other and 
are patient with nature. They give 
themselves fully to the present mo- 
ment. The future does not mortgage 
them; the past sits naturally upon 
them and grows within them. In the 
peace of Morocco, life and the 
world seem fully embodied in the 
tangibles that can be felt in the 
present moment. A line of Camus 
hangs on my mind: “I am learning 
that there is no superhuman happi- 
ness, no eternity outside the curve 
of the days.” 

Friendly working-class Moroccans 
chirp up with remarks in French, or 
even English, and you think they 
can speak these tongues. Not so. 
They have faithfully learned a few 
phrases and sentences and utter 
them with a flourish. Yet they do 
not understand what you say to 
them unless you happen to say a 
standard sentence they know and 
expect. So a conversation cannot be 
made with these Moroccans. For the 
traveler it can be maddening if he 
is trying to register a request or an 
opinion. 

The morning mood on Tangiers’ 
main boulevard has no throb or 
tush. People move as languidly as 
in the hours after lunch. The shops 
open desultorily one by one; custom 
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QUALITY PAPERBACK BOOK SERVICE 


The easy, economical way to buy the best paperback books in print. 


Prices shown are publishers’ list prices 


109. GRAVITY'S RAINBOW 
by THOMAS PYNCHON. $4.95 


100. BORN TO WIN by MURIEL 
JAMES and DOROTHY 
JONGEWARD. Illus. $4.95 


102. THE CATALOGUE OF 
CATALOGUES by MARIA ELENA 
DE LA IGLESIA. Photos. $4.95 


*115. FINNEGANS WAKE and 
ULYSSES by JAMES JOYCE 
Pub prices total $5.90 


116. WISCONSIN DEATH TRIP 
by MICHAEL LESY. Photos. $5.95 


*119. THE TEACHING OF DON JUAN, 
A SEPARATE REALITY and JOURNEY 
TO IXTLAN by CARLOS CASTANEDA 
(3 Vols., Boxed) $8.85 


OQO 


121. THEY COULD NOT TRUST THE 
KING. Photos by STANLEY 
TRETICK. Text by WILLIAM V. 
SHANNON. $4.95 


124, FREE TO BE . . . YOU AND ME 
Introduced by MARLO THOMAS, 
GLORIA STEINEM & LETTY 
COTTIN POGREBIN. Illus. $4.95 


*126. THE FALL, THE PLAGUE and 
THE STRANGER by ALBERT CAMUS 
Pub prices total $5.55 


131. U.S.A. by JOHN DOS PASSOS 
Drawings by REGINALD MARSH 
$6.50 


*132. CAT'S CRADLE, SLAUGHTER- 
HOUSE-FIVE and BREAKFAST OF 
CHAMPIONS by KURT VONNEGUT, 
JR. Pub prices total $6.55 


QUALITY Ill PAPERBACK BOOK SERVICE, INC. 
Middletown, Pennsylvania 17057 


*Counts as one book 


#133. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE by EDWARD 
GIBBON. Abridgment by D. M. 
Low. (3 Vols., Boxed) $4.95 


134. THE FAITH OF GRAFFITI 
Documented by MERVYN 
KURLANSKY and JON NAAR 
Text by NORMAN MAILER 
Photos. $7.95 


136. THE GULAG ARCHIPELAGO 
by ALEKSANDR I. SOLZHENITSYN 
$1.95 


150. FINDING AND BUYING YOUR 
PLACE IN THE COUNTRY 
by LES SCHER. $6.95 


151. THE LORD OF THE RINGS 
(3 Volumes) by J. R. R. 
TOLKIEN. $8.95 


156. HOUSE PLANTS FOR THE 
PURPLE THUMB by MAGGIE 
BAYLIS. Illustrated. $3.95 


Any 3 books or sets 
for only $1 each 


You simply agree to buy six 
more books within the next year. 


Q UALITY PAPERBACK BOOK SERVICE is for peo- 

ple who are more concerned with the 
contents of a book than with its cover. It’s 
a convenient new service for readers who 
want the best books in print in paperback 
editions at paperback prices. It gives you 
the opportunity to choose at home from 
the finest of the thousands of paperbacks 
published each year — books you would 
probably miss otherwise or be unable to 
find even if you knew about them. As a 
member of the Quality Paperback Book 
Service, you will always receive a 20% 
discount on the Main Selection and you 
will immediately qualify for the Free Book 
Plan. It’s easy to join. Just read over the 
Membership Benefits on the attached card, 
fill out the coupon and mail it today. 
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Where to find 
THE ATLANTIC 
on the other side 
of the Atlantic 


LONDON 


W. H. Smith's newsstands 
London Airport 
Victoria Station 
Waterloo Station 
Charing Cross Station 
Kings Cross Station 

John Menzies’ newsstands 

Euston Station 
Paddington Station 
Villiers House 

London Hilton Hotel 

Savoy Hotel 

Grosvenor Hotel 

Churchill Hotel 

Connaught Hotel 

Royal Garden Hotel 

Carleton Towers Hotel 

Harrods 

Selfridge's 

And other newsstands all over London 


PARIS 


Agence de Nice 
S.E.C. a Monaco 
Banon a Cannes 
B.B. Aerogare le Bourget 
Mme Marin 
Mme Bastien 
B.B. Aerogare l'Orly 
Mme Chureau 
Mme Villervalle 
Mme Moulin 
Mme Schumarcher 
Cote Nord —- Mme Beziel 
Cote Sud —- Mme Crepiat 
Ambassade Americaine 
Drugstore Opera 
Interdrugstore — Rue de Rome 
133, avenue Champs Elysees 
Publicis Matignon 
Brentano's 
Continentale 
UNESCO 
Hall de Vente Reaumur 
Depots Legaux 


ROME 


Gigli- Via Veneto 
Pieroni — Via Veneto 
Nino- Piazza Esedra (Corner of 
Via Nazionale) 
Liboli — Piazza dei Cinquecento 
Gramsci - Via Gramsci 
Fao —- Via Aventino 
Liva — Piazza di Spagna 
Zara -Piazza Navona 
And six newsstands at Fiumicino Airport 
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does not seem to be immediately 
expected. Preparing to leave, I ask 
at the empty airways terminal if this 
is the bus for the flight to Madrid. 
But no need to inquire, for there is 
only one flight out of Tangiers this 
morning. If nobody but me is leav- 
ing Tangiers today, it is I who is the 
fool. 





Casablanca 


The airport is just-as in the Hum- 
phrey Bogart film. Fog, palms, 
strains of thin Arab music, dozy of- 
ficers. A long, glass-walled terminal 
faces flat onto a wavy tarmac. 

In town you still find the Café 
des Négociants of 1943 fame, and 
also the Café de France, seedy yet 
as grand as they always were. Op- 
posite my room’s window at the 
Lincoln Hotel is a Hitchcock-like 
panorama of daily life in an apart- 
ment block. A fat French couple are 
always at table or preparing to be; 
another window frames three chil- 
dren who jump and cry; through a 
third I see two Arabs unfailingly 
asleep, or rising from, or preparing 
for sleep. Drum music, lent verve 
by wine that the drummers have 
been drinking since breakfast, wafts 
over the scene from a corner win- 
dow. 

Au Petit Pourcet, nearby, is a res- 
taurant from the old world, and 
Humphrey Bogart could plausibly 
appear from its mirrored, velveted 
depths. Romantic music plays— 
Traumerei, Cavalleria Rusticana, the 
Brahms Violin Concerto. The oys- 
ters, the paté, the glace au Grand 
Marnier are all superb. 

Casablanca today boasts big new 
units of industry and commerce. It 
has become the fourth-largest city 
of the Arab world, after Cairo, Al- 
exandria, and Baghdad. During re- 
cent years poor peasants have 
flocked in to look for work, and the 
suburban bidonvilles (“shantytowns”) 
have swollen in an ugly way. The 
tural immigrants sometimes find 
jobs at the port (which handles 
three quarters of the nation’s for- 
eign trade), or in textile plants and 
leather works. Electronics and food 
processing are now also major en- 
terprises. More than half of Mo- 
rocco’s industrial workers live in this 





THE AUTUMN TREE. 


Tips on its care from the 
Bartlett people. 


In fall, trees need a lot of nourishment 
to recover from the ravages of sum- 
mer: intense heat, lack of moisture, 
insect attack and the battering of 
winds. Now is the time to storm-proof 
trees before the winter onslaught 
causes serious damage. 

Bartlett knows from long expe- 


` rience how to feed shade trees prop- 


erly, and how to strengthen them 
structurally. Our field men are experts 
in the diagnosis of tree troubles. 
They’re equipped with the scientific 
knowledge and the specialized tools 
to do the job efficiently and econom- 
ically. Bartlett replaces guesswork 
with expertise. Each tree care step 
follows procedures prescribed by the 
Bartlett research laboratories. 

Call your Bartlett man today. He'll 
show you how we help nature look its 
very best. We’re in the Yellow Pages. 


SCIENTIFIC fie) TREE CARE 


W 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 





city of 1.5 million people. Socialism 
flourishes quietly among a minority 
of them, and there are constant 
trials of leftists on charges of “sub- 
version.” 

At dusk to Mustapha’s home 
within the Casbah. We wind 
through endless, ever-narrower 
lanes, then suddenly come to a stop. 
In the half-light a curtain faces us. 
With a skip Mustapha pushes it 
aside, crouches low, slips over the 
hard-mud threshold, and his sister 
and I slip likewise. Children are ev- 
erywhere. Some are in grandfather’s 
care, and one tiny girl puffs a big 
bellows at a little fire under a 
kettle; she beams as I watch admir- 
ingly. In the thick-walled room a 
couch is piled high with velvet rugs, 
and we rest there before tackling a 
dinner of couscous. 

In the bus from Casablanca to 
Ain Diab, a young Arab is seated, a 
young French couple are standing. 
French husband taps Arab on 
shoulder and tells him to give up 
his seat to French wife. Arab does it 
silently and then moves to far end 
of bus. French wife positions herself 
on the seat, sullen, as if resenting 
that she must move among such un- 
kempt people as Morocco’s Moroc- 
cans. 

Morocco has been less fanned by 
the winds of foreign influence and 
of modernity than tiny Tunisia. 
(Morocco’s population, at 20 mil- 
lion, is almost four times that of 
Tunisia.) 

When it lost its independence to 
France in 1912, Morocco had be- 
hind it a tradition of more than a 
thousand years of independence. It 
was the sultan Mohammed V, 
rather than a modern independence 
movement, who won back rule of its 
own affairs for Morocco in 1956. 
The sultan took the title of king in 
1957. The regime still has a sniff of 
feudal autocracy to it, very different 
from the party-based reforming re- 
public of Bourguiba’s Tunisia. 


Ain Diab 


A fishing and resort spot quite 
close to Casablanca. The beach is 
broad and beautiful, dotted with 
striped tents and football players. 
Along the esplanade squats a line of 
boutiques, tea shops, and cafés with 
notices like “Chaque soir ambiances 
et distractions.” During the balmy 





The place: on top of the World. j _ | 
' he mood: elegant. 
The drink: Reyus4 Black Russian, 


Mix one 

Kahida...two 

of vodka...rocks. And 
enjoy—anytime good | ~< 
taste is in order. R 
Send for our recipe 

book. Free. Because you 
deserve something nice. 





Kahlúa. 53 Proof. Coffee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico. 
Maidstone Importers, 116 No. Robertson Blvd Los Angeles. Calif. 90048 





Strangely beautiful 
ingely 
K cruises to forgotten 
islands Indonesia adventures. 
è 5 to 14 days, 2 to 7 ports. 

Sail from Singapore, Bali or Jakarta. 
Throughout 1974, the elegant new m.s. 
Prinsendam weaves a magic spell to haunting 
places. Join her for cruises of 14, 10, 9,7 or5 
| days. It depends on how many of these exotic 
ports you choose: Singapore, Penang, Belawan, 
í Sibolga, Nias, Jakarta, Bali, Surabaya. 
Rates from only $375 for 5 days, from $1050 
for 14 days. 

Or take a tour package (23 to 34 days) 
with one price for air and cruise fares, hotels, 
meals, everything. From $1995. See your 
travel agent or mail the coupon. The m.s. 
Prinsendam is registered in the Netherlands 


Antilles. Cruise fares based on per person, 
double occupancy, subject to availability. 
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Holland America Cruises, Pier 40 North 132-PSB: 
River MY. N.Y. 10014. Tel.. (212) 620-5101 YOu may never want to get off. 














l 
or toll-free at (800) 221-6657 a Holland l 
Please send me your 1974 Singapore/Bali A America I 
brochure. =F Cruises ! 
Name l 
Address. I 
City. State. Zip l 

J 


Travel agent. 
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Cars are like people. 
Some seem filled with inhibitions, concessions, 
compromises. 
Then there's the other kind. The kind that exudes 
charisma. Confidence. Free spirit. 
Buick’s new Skyhawk, as its name suggests, is of 
the latter category. 
It sits there, rakish and purposeful, square- 
headlamped and aerodynamic, tautly suspended 
on its radial-shod wheels. Like any confident design, 
Skyhawk does not beg you to love it. It does 
not over-promise or boast. It simply /s. And its pres- 
ence inspires affection. 
Yet for all its machismo, for all its tendency to look 
like some exotic European prototype, Skyhawk is 
as untemperamental as an old friend. 

Its engine is a Buick-built, 3.8 liter V-6 that is 
designed to be both responsive and frugal. 
High-Energy Ignition (no points or 
ignition condenser to replace) is standard, 








as is a 4-Speed transmission, plus front and rear 
stabilizer bars in the Suspension. 

And to further demonstrate its utilitarian talents, 
Skyhawk is a hatchback. Which opens to reveal 
seating for four, a generous luggage compartment, 
an expanse of natty houndstooth upholstery and a 
big tachometer. All standard, of course. 

There's more, but space limits. Suffice to say if 
you've stayed with us this long, you're probably the 
kind of person Skyhawk was designed to attract. 

In which case the two of you really 
ought to meet each other. 


BU CK At your Buick dealer. 
Dedicated to the Pr Ee 
ay e* x 


Fy 
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86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © 1974 Paddington Corp., N. Y. 


To end the day 


or to start the evening. 


To share with friends 
at a party or 

with a friend, alone. 
The joy of Scotland. 
Distilled and brought 
to perfection 

in every bottle of 

J & B Rare Scotch. 


RARE 
SCOTCH 


JUSTERINI & BROOKS 


Founded 1749 
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evening hours people promenade 
along the sidewalks and view the 
Atlantic. By nightfall there hovers 
in the air smoke from the fast-cook- 
ing lamb and the scent of mint. 

Here in North Africa the Ameri- 
can presence is minimal compared 
with French présence. The dollar is 
not almighty. Paris is the great 
looked-up-to center. It is a kind of 
bliss in itself to be unaware of 
America, its challenge, its ex- 
cellence, its demands, its corrup- 
tions, its instinct for competition. I 
at least needed to get away from 
America’s minute calculation of 
time and excessive concern for ap- 
pearances. In Morocco, you don’t 
have to pretend things are more im- 
portant than they are. 

Among the many fine restaurants 
there is Sijilmassa, which serves 
Moroccan specialties in a grand at- 
mosphere. You approach it along 
an avenue lined with cypresses 
which look eerie at night when the 
moon is full. The brass handles of 
its splendid teak gates gleam in the 
moonlight. Behind them are foun- 
tains surrounded by clumps of hi- 
biscus, and beyond these the copper 
and green leather and red velvet of 
the foyer. 

Inside, the tables surround a 
dance floor furnished with drums 
and other instruments for lilting 
Arab music. Square lanterns and 
colored lights hang low above the 
diners. The whole room is a series 
of concentric squares, cunningly lit, 
with a gorgeous carpet; a golden 
pyramid sits at the center of the 
vast room. The printed menu has 
amusing Englishisms: “‘Blaze-up 
Banana”; ‘‘Skewers of Mutton 
(bits); ‘“‘Pasry of Morocco’’; 
“Rolled Stuffed Pasted, Meat, 
Fried.” 

A belly dancer performs with 
crude gyrations, and as the strong 
Moroccan wine plays upon the 
clientele, the atmosphere hangs with 
eroticism. Moroccan music and 
dance are the same as their love- 
making: devoted, single-minded, re- 
lentless. It is all a blend of “under- 
development” and “art”; which 
should have the priority? 

Beside me is an Anglo-Saxon 
group, including one Australian 
couple. They are all, I find out 
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IBM Reports 








From $1.26 in 1952 
to 1 cent today 


Waie the cost of just about everything has risen dramatically in recent years, 
the cost of doing things by computer has been a noteworthy exception. 

Although computers have become increasingly useful as their speed and 
capacity have multiplied, their cost per operation has declined sharply since the 
first commercial computer was installed less than 25 years ago. 

For example, in 1952 it cost $1.26 to do 100,000 multiplications on an IBM 
computer. Six years later, the cost had dropped to 26 cents. By 1964, those same 
100,000 multiplications could be executed for 12 cents—and by 1970, for 5 cents. 
Today, they can be done for a penny. 


All this against the current of inflation that has seen an 80% rise in the gov- 


ernment’s Consumer Price Index over the past twenty years. 

This astonishing reduction in a computer's per-function cost has led to 
important savings in the overall cost of doing a given data processing task. It has 
been brought about by technological advances such as the miniaturization of 
computer circuitry. Such advances have made possible vast increases in com- 
putation speed—from about 2,000 multiplications a second on an IBM com- 
puter in 1952 to more than 2,000,000 a second today. 

These improvements have resulted from constant pioneering by hundreds 
of companies in the data processing industry, pioneering that continues today. 
Over the years, IBM has invested more than $6 of every $100 of gross income 
in research and development. 

Lowered computation costs make it practical to use computers in an ever- 
widening range of applications—resulting in such benefits as faster handling of 
airlines reservations, better use of resources in manufacturing, and the saving of 
human lives through swift medical diagnosis. 

Further reductions could bring about still greater benefits—benefits that will 
be seriously needed. Should the world’s population increase by some 800 million 
people by 1985 as expected, there will be unprecedented demands for food, 
shelter, clothing, medicine, transportation and other necessities of life. The 
computer can greatly aid productivity in each of these areas. 

In the future, as in the past, the lower the cost of computing, the more sig- 
nificant the computer’s contributions to society can be. 
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Best sellers for 
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HISTORY 


REAY TANNAHILL 
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Enjoy this 
exciting 
volume for 


lO days 
„free. 
Get these four superb best sellers now. Allin one volume. 
And save about 75% of the original price! 

SURVIVE THE SAVAGE SEA LAUGHING ALL THE WAY FOOD IN HISTORY THE AMERICANS: 
by Dougal Robertson. A har- by Barbara Howar. The Wash- by Reay Tannahill. A fascinat- The Democratic Experience 
rowing, yet deeply inspiring ington of Kennedy and Johnson ing survey of the foods people by Daniel J. Boorstin. A rich, 
true story of a shipwrecked lives again in this engaging, have eaten from prehistoric full-scale portrait of the inven- 
family’s 38-day ordeal in the anecdote-filled book—by a girl times to the Victorian eraand tors, businessmen, and social 
Pacific. “One of the great endur- who was in the thick of things, beyond—showing how food has reformers whose innovations, 
ance classics of all time”. as a friend of the rich, the shaped human history through- over the past century, have 
—Ernest K. Gann powerful, and the famous. out the ages. completely transformed 


American daily life. 


busy people. 


Newsweek Condensed Books- 
a time-saving idea for everyone who loves good 
books and would like to read more of them. 


We can’t add extra hours to your day. But we can help you fit more good 
books into your busy schedule. And save you a good deal of money, too. For 
the editors of Newsweek Books select today’s most important, most 
talked-about works of non-fiction and skillfully edit them for you . . . which 
means you get every bit of the style, sense and quality of the original. 

Each volume of Newsweek Condensed Books brings you four superb 
selections, which you can read through in a fraction of the time it would take 
to read the originals. At a fraction of the cost—about 75% below the regular 


publishers’ editions. 


Newsweek Condensed Books are handsome, clothbound, illustrated and | 


set in clear, readable type. Selections include the best sellers in every category 
of non-fiction. Adventure, science, psychology. Sports, theatre, the arts. 
Significant new biographies, popular histories. Everything from the secrets 
behind today’s front-page controversies to little gems of off-beat scholarship. 


re . 


Here is an intelligent way to be widely read. An inexpensive way to build 
a fine library. The best way to keep up with the flood of excellent books 
coming off the presses today! 


Ten-Day Free Examination Offer 


To get started, send in the card or coupon below. Send no money now. 
The first volume is yours to examine absolutely FREE for 10 days. If you’re 
not delighted, simply send it back. If you are, we will bill you for only $5.95 
plus postage and handling. 

Every other month you will receive anew volume—at the same low price, 
on the same trial basis. No obligation of any sort. No minimum number of 
books to buy. No order cards to fill out. 


Newsweek Condensed Books. We make every word count. 


And in months to come— 
look for great selections 
like these: 


THE BEST AND THE 
BRIGHTEST 
by David Halberstam 


SUPERMONEY 
by ‘Adam Smith’ 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 
ICE CREAM BOOK 
by Paul Dickson 


THE ETERNAL BLISS 
MACHINE 
by Marcia Seligson 


COSELL by Cosell 
CRIMSONED PRAIRIE 
by S. L. A. Marshall 


DREW PEARSON DIARIES 
1949-1959 
edited by Tyler Abell 


THE GO GO YEARS 

by John Brooks 

THE PLUNDERED PAST 
by Karl E. Meyer 

—and many, many more! 
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Newsweek Condensed Books 


The Newsweek Building, Box 415, Livingston, N.J. 07039 CCX 542 


YES, I want to read more. So send me the first volume of News- 
week Condensed Books for 10 days’ free examination. Enter my 
subscription to the Newsweek Condensed Book Series. If I choose 
not to keep the book or become a subscriber, I may return it 
within 10 days—without further obligation. If I keep the Intro- 
ductory Volume, Newsweek will bill me for $5.95 plus postage and 
handling. I will then receive future volumes in the series—shipped 
one volume at a time—approximately every other month. Each 
costs $5.95 plus postage and handling, and each comes on a 10-day 
free trial basis. 


Name 





Address 





City 
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Note: Available only in U.S. and Canada. 
Residents of Canada: Add $1.00 more per book. 


Wayne Sutterfield 
takes a lot of garbage 


Look, we've all got to take a little sometime...but this guy goes looking for it. 

Wayne Sutterfield is Refuse Commissioner for the City of St. Louis and he has 
900 tons of garbage on his hands each day. So Wayne Sutterfield believes in new 
approaches to solid waste management. 

The city’s garbage is continually combed for steel cans. Sutterfield's powerful 
magnetic conveyor belts literally suck them right out of the garbage at the rate of 
about 78,000,000 a year. Steel's unique magnetic property makes it possible. 

The reclaimed cans are marketed to a steel producer who recycles them during 
the production of new steel products. The economics help Sutterfield and the people 
of St. Louis ‘clean up’ in the bargain. The same thing is happening today in 20 cities 

cross the country. 

But steel can recovery isn't the only exciting thing that happens to the city’s 
garbage. St. Louis burns some 300 tons of its combustible solid waste each day 
(mixed with coal) to generate electric power in a conventional boiler at the Union 
Electric Company. That power is enough to serve 25,000 homes. The program 
reduces air pollution, saves landfill and conserves coal. 

St. Louis was the first American city to try it, but it won't be the last. 

Sometimes it pays to take a little garbage. 

For more information write, Tinplate Producers, American Iron and Steel 
Institute, 1000 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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later, working at Unilever in Rabat, 
which buys food from Morocco. The 
Australian says to the group, as a 
Moroccan waiter tends the table, 
“They're well trained, aren’t they, 
these native waiters?” 


El Jadida 


Our bus creeps south from Casa- 
blanca, on the road that ends at 
Agadir. Undulating plains alongside 
splendid fishing grounds on the con- 
tinental shelf. Here are caught fine 
turbot, sole, red mullet, and sea 
eels. We come to modest El Jadida, 
which clusters round an old citerne 
portugaise. It was one of the first 
points in Northwest Africa at which 
voyagers from Lisbon arrived four 
centuries ago. 

The medina is just as fascinating 
as that of large cities, and much 
cleaner. A whole street is given over 
to silversmiths who handcraft ex- 
quisite products to ornament the 
person and the home; who has a 
purse to buy them, you wonder. 
The main town square has a medie- 
val look as donkeys wander here 
and there, sleepy as if lulled by the 
thin, insistent music which has no 
apparent source but is never absent. 

A mile from the center of El Ja- 
dida is the Hotel Marhaba, which 
fronts the ocean on one side and a 
garden of lawns, blazing red flow- 
ers, and cypresses and palms on the 
other. It is superbly run by a 
French family who take their meals 
in the dining room with the guests. 
The chef does his own shopping, 
and every ingredient is fresh. When 
he has found a special product, he 
sends a message to the hotel guests 
announcing it and asking how they 
might like it prepared. Tonight he 
sends word that lobsters have ar- 
rived; would we care to command 
our favorite lobster dish? The other 
day it was whiting, and another 
time sea bream. Local wines are 
chosen from vineyards which are in- 
land, not far from El Jadida. 

You cannot buy a serious news- 
paper here, but that is only a mea- 
sure of the success of a holiday in 
El Jadida. 

A great time for celebration in 
Morocco is the feasting associated 
with circumcision, and Abdul and 





his sister insist that I go to such a 
party at the home of one of their 
myriad relatives. First we call at 
Abdul’s house, which is a series of 
rooms leading onto a courtyard 
paved with colored tiles and open 
to the starry sky. 

Mother is lolling on a heap of 
cushions, and young nephews and 
nieces come in and out as if the 
courtyard were a bus stop. An older 
brother, who is a candlemaker, ar- 
rives and asks that I find him a job 
in America. He produces his school 
records and papers about his present 
employment, but they are totally in- 
adequate for his aspiration. 

Abduls mother, bent on hospi- 
tality for her foreign- visitor, comes 
in with a large piece of lamb in her 
hands. She pulls it into pieces, adds 
cooked prunes to it from a cloth in 
her lap, and the older brother com- 
pletes the meal by breaking a vast 
round loaf into strips. I explain that 
I have just eaten but would love to 
take some home with me for break- 
fast next morning. The ingredients 
are then wrapped up for me in a 
piece of newspaper. 


Soon we move to the home of an- 
other member of the family for the 
feast itself, which will last all night 
until at dawn the local barber 
comes to circumcise the boys. The 
banquet room is not large but it is 
tall; balconies rear up, and hanging 
over them are the womenfolk. An 
uncle explains that women and chil- 
dren are not permitted at the feast 
because the songs which are being 
wailed by a hired ensemble (in- 
cluding two highly painted and at- 
tractive girls of low reputation) 
“deal very vividly with love.” 

We sprawl on colorful cushions, 
and small boys hand us tea in tiny- 
silver cups and cakes as hard as 
stones. Abdul tells me in a low 
shout designed to outmatch the mu- 
sic that he considers circumcision 
good for three reasons: “La religion, 
la santé, la beaute.” After a pause 
and a coy smile he adds: “Surtout 
la beauté.” —Ross TERRILL 
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Ross Terrill, a contributing editor of 
The Atlantic, is the author of the book 
800,000,000: The Real China. 





“Before Duraflame, Ed used to 
spend all night tending the fire. 


Now he tends to me.” 


Light a Duraflame firelog with one match and some crumpled 
newspaper. It flames in colors untended for hours. All you have 
to do is enjoy it. Isn't that why you —= 


wanted a ae in the first place? 


The Duraflame fire. 
Everything but the hassle: 
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More oil from 


How Exxon is 


squeezing additional oil 
out of a 55-year-old field. 


A popular myth has it that oil is 
found in large underground lakes 
or pools. Actually, when oil and nat- 
ural gas are discovered they are 
inside sedimentary rock. They are 
trapped in the tiny pores of lime- 
stone or sandstone as far as five 
miles underground. 

Usually, when a well is drilled 
into oil-saturated rock, natural un- 
derground pressures force the oil 
to flow through the rock to the well 
and then to the surface. 

However, in many oil fields these 
natural pressures are not strong 





Sample drilling cores taken from oil-saturated 
rock formations in Alaska, Texas and 

Saudi Arabia. Oil and gas must come from 

and flow through rock like this before they reach 
the well bare. 


enough to move the oil to the well. 
Or, over time, they may have dimin- 
ished to the point where they must 
be supplemented by additional 
pressure. This additional pressure 
is provided by ‘‘secondary recov- 
ery” methods. 


Forcing water deep 

into the oil-bearing rock. 

The most widespread secondary re- 
covery method in use throughout 
the oil industry is waterflooding, 
which was introduced over 30 years 
ago. Water is pumped into the oil- 
bearing rock to flush out more of 
the oil than would be produced by 
natural, or primary forces. 

On the average, natural pres- 
sures move only about 15-20% ofa 
field's oil from the underground 
rock up to the surface. By using 
secondary recovery technology, 
the final yield can be increased to 
an average of about 35%. 


The Hewitt Field—a case in point. 

The Hewitt oil field, discovered in 

1919, near Ardmore, Oklahoma, is 
operated by Exxon and several 

other companies. Originally, this 
field produced nearly 30 thousand 

barrels of oil a day. However, the de- 
pletion of natural underground 

pressures gradually reduced Hew- 
itt's production to the point where 
the field needed waterflooding. 

In 1969, Exxon and other owners 
began a cooperative secondary re- 


covery waterflood project, whic 
has since cost about $20 million. 

Engineers now estimate that tt 
Hewitt field ultimately will produc 
35% of the original oil in pla 
Without the use of waterfloodir 
total recovery had been estimate 
at only 20%. 

Sometimes, but not at Hewitt, n 
ural gas is injected instead of wat 
However, the efficiency of wat 
flooding usually makes it mo 
attractive. 


An experiment using heat and 
subterranean “detergents? 
Even after an oil field is subjecte 
to secondary recovery technique 
such as water and gas injection, 
large percentage of the oil still 1 
mains locked in the pores of th 
rock. So for many years, Exxon hē 
been experimenting with tertiary 1 
covery methods designed tor 
cover more of this oil. 

In One experimental process, 
‘detergent’ or surfactant | 
pumped into the rock. This age! 
works like a laundry detergent thi 
removes oil from a shirt—it flushe 
out the droplets of oil which st 
remain in the pores of the rock. | 
some cases, particularly where th 
oil is thicker, sometimes nearly th 
consistency of molasses, steam i 
jection also is being tested. The hx 
steam heats the oil, making it flo 
more freely. 


old wells. 
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Artist's conception of the Hewitt oil field located near Ardmore, Oklahoma. Large quantities of water are being injected into the oil-saturated rock to 


significantly increase the oil production. 


In perhaps the most dramatic oil- A realistic look at the future. 
recovery technique, air is injected To date, about 450 billion barrels 
into the rock formation holding the of oil have been found and docu- 
oil. This injected air supports con- mented in the United States. Even 
trolled underground combustion, after additional recovery efforts, 
which heats the oil, causes it to flow like the waterflooding at Hewitt, are 
more readily and drives ittothewell. applied, some 300 billion barrels 

In addition, Exxon is testing and of this oil will still remain locked in 
evaluating several other tertiary the pores of rock. Today, there is 
techniques. no way to recover all of this oil. 


But scientists believe that experi- 
mental “tertiary” techniques like 
‘detergents’ and combustion, 
could someday produce a signifi- 
cant amount of additional oil which 
America willneed inthe years ahead. 
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There’s a reason Zenith Allegro gives 
you deeper, richer sound. 


This tuned port. 
Alles 


by ZENITH 


Zenith Allegro is a sound system with a difference. 

The tuned port.* 

Where a lot of speakers (even air Suspension types) 
trap deep, rich bass inside the speaker — 
cabinet, Allegro’s tuned port gives it a way 
out. So you hear more of what you're 
supposed to hear. 

In fact, with a specially-designed woofer 
for solid bass and mid-range tones, plus 
a horn-type tweeter for crystal-clear high 
notes, Allegro delivers virtually the full range 
of sound of the original performance. And 
does it so efficiently that other systems with 

The Prestwick, model F594W p comparable-size air-suspension speakers 
need amplifiers with twice the power in = 
order to match Allegro's overall sound performance 

But there's more behind the deep, rich sound of 
Allegro than just the tuned port. 

There are ten powerful solid-state tuner/amplifier/ 
control centers to choose from, with AM/FM/stereo 
FM, built-in or separate precision record changers, and 
cassette or 8-track tape players and recorders. 

And of course Allegro also gives you a choice of 
complete 4-channel systems, each with a full range of 
matching options and accessories. 

So, now that you know what Allegro is, and why, 
there's just one question left to ask yourself: 

Which 











The surprising sound of Zenith. 
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“Bystander 


A Pledge of Allegiance 


by L. E. Sissman 


For the first time in eleven years, 
I am not ashamed of my citizen- 
ship. 

From the day of John Kennedy’s 
assassination through the slow, pain- 
ful escalation of the Vietnam War 
and the grudging, snail-like revela- 
tions of Watergate, hardly a week 
has passed that I haven’t felt 
Slightly sick over the course—and 
the presumed destination—of our 
country. On trips abroad in 1966, 
1971, and earlier this year, I’ve 
winced a little at each glimpse of 
my fat, pea-green, Great-Sealed 
American passport, a document that 
seemed to shout my identity as an- 
other brash and callous American to 
my righteous enemies. At home, 
I've braced myself almost daily be- 
fore settling down with the morning 
paper, forewarned and all too sure 
of the official hypocrisies Pd be 
reading under unending Washington 
datelines. 

Now it is suddenly different. In 
the silence of a late-summer Satur- 
day after the change of Presidents, I 
feel myself suffused with a new, un- 
familiar circulation of hope. And 
pride, after all these barren years, 
pride in a country Pd given up for 
lost. Not that I think our national 
warts will fade and clarify over the 
months to come. Not that I think a 
new President will routinely face 
and dispatch all the hydra-headed 
problems of late capitalism. Not 
that I think we'll all be marching 
forward, two years hence, into a 
Toseate aura of peace, prosperity, 
and full dinner pails at pre-inflation 
prices. 

No. Simply that I can believe 
again in the essential goodness and 


fellow-feeling of this people, and in 
its capacity to shape its future in a 
human image. This radical change 
of heart was brought about not by 
the slow and evenhanded grinding 
of Constitutional machinery—though 
that was deeply reassuring, too—but 
by a totally unexpected three-day 
revelation of the people and its will: 
the opening sessions of the House 
Judiciary Committee’s debate on 
Articles of Impeachment. 

That I was moved, shaken—con- 
verted, even—by the appearance of 
these thirty-eight grave and troubled 
faces on my television screen was 
due, at least in part, to the shatter- 
ing of several misconceptions that 
had been growing in my mind. 
First, like many American dissidents 
in the past decade, I had made up 
my mind that most politicians spoke 
and acted—for publication, any- 
way—from behind a mask of im- 
age, that their every expression, 
word, and gesture was cynically 
calculated for electoral effect. The 
account of the erection of Richard 
Nixon’s own image in The Selling 
of the President was a formative 
influence on my prejudice, but my 
conviction of guile had been bol- 
stered by many more commercials, 
press conferences, and public ap- 
pearances by a host of other aspi- 
rants to office. 

Second, I had begun to lose faith 
in the capacity of spoken language 
to carry sincerity, truth, or even 
meaning. Partly because of the as- 
saults of politicians and their 
spokesmen on the language (in, for 
example, their increasing use of 
painful euphemisms like “incursion” 
for “invasion” and “inoperative” for 
“untrue”), partly because of the 
growing practice of all sorts of ex- 
perts, specialists, and power-hoard- 
ers to cloak their trade in pseudo- 
technicalities like “on stream” and 
“interface,” and partly because of 
the vain (both senses) tendency of a 
writer to discount the efficacy of or- 
dinary speech as opposed to ex- 
traordinary writing, Pd more or less 
rejected the possibility of being 
reached and touched by spoken 
words. 

I should have known that this 
was not the case; indeed, my enthu- 
siasm, several years ago, for the 
truth and rhythm of the recorded 
reminiscences in Studs Terkel’s 
Hard Times should have reminded 


me that there are those worth hear-. 
ing when they speak. 

At any rate, I was wholly unpre- 
pared for the consciousness-raising I — 
experienced when I flipped my tele- 
vision set on to the first day of de- | 
bate. Here was a panel of Represen- — 
tatives—that lower order of | 
legislative life—well and truly em- — 
paneled in paneling, prepared to | 
persuade me with their ceaseless — 
droning of platitudes—as if I needed | 
persuading—that their wits were — 
dull, their ambits earthbound, their — 
language trite and hackneyed, their = i 
chief desire to win the acquiescence | 
of their equally dullard constituents ` 
in bars and living rooms back © 
home. | 

Not so, to say the least. From the 
first of their opening statements, Æ 
was jerked awake and slapped into 
eye-rubbing incredulity by the spec- 
tacle of real people—palpable char- 
acters, distinct and individual—say- — 
ing real, not manufactured, words in — 
the service of a real conviction. At | 
what amounted to a distance of © 
three or four feet from my face, 
these dusty, rostered names sprang 
one by one to life, assumed differ- — 
entiated features, spoke to me | 
openly and emotionally of their 
struggles to decide. An hour or two — 
into the debate, someone nearby | 
said scornfully, “It’s a bore,” and to — 
my surprise, I found myself hotly — 
defending the interest of the pro- — 
ceedings. More, I was defending the _ 
integrity of the men and women — 
who were speaking and the honor — 
of their seriousness. 

For the great triumph of the de- © 
bate, it seems to me, was not in the | 
Constitutional achievements of the 
committee in the face of each mem- 
ber’s political partisanship—great as | 
those achievements were—but in the © 
ability of each member to voice, — 
both honestly and humanly, the | 
choices he was torn between. There © 
was little or no attempt to hide be- — 
hind the cloak of image, to equivo- 
cate in fatuous, orotund language; | 
on the contrary, nearly all the mem- 
bers spoke a soliloquy in which they 
painfully traced their personal and 
Constitutional options for all to see 
and hear. These three dozen Ham- 
lets spoke, appropriately, of regi- 
cide with all the anguish of the 
| Rete a eS EE 
L. E. Sissman is a contributing editor of — 
The Atlantic. 
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original Prince. And if their lan- 
guage did not soar like Shake- 
speare’s, neither did it limp along in 
Federalese. The statements, written 
for the most part in plain English, 
came alive because they were 


i thought through, not simply read 


came, ed 
x 
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through. Beyond that, there was the 


diversity of a dozen ethnic and re- 


gional accents and styles, a cross 
section, as Anthony Lewis called it, 
of America. 

Throughout the debate, those who 
held the greatest interest for me, 
perhaps naturally, were those who 
felt constrained to vote against their 
conservative constituencies. Of 
these, I felt that Walter Flowers led 
all the rest. The dapper, slight, soft- 
spoken Alabamian, willing himself 


-tothe logical conclusion of his argu- 


ment against the almost palpable 
wills of the voters who had sent him 
to Washington, held me breathless 
in the inevitability—and the daring— 
of his choice. Step by step, he wor- 


= ried his way to a proof of his con- 


tentions before the people of his 
district—and the nation. (I was 
heartened later to know that this 
was not simply the stance of a mo- 
ment in the heat of impeachment; 
in a Times story filed from Alabama 
the following week, Flowers was dis- 
covered still brooding manfully 
about his constituents’ willingness to 
accept his decision. According to a 
sampling taken by the reporter, 
most of them thought better of him 
for it.) 

Railsback, the Illinois Republican, 
had perhaps even more to lose in 
impeaching a President of his own 
party, but his defense of his vote 
was both dogged and impassioned. 
Like so many members of the com- 
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mittee, he appeared to have an eye 
on history as well as on the fall 
elections: “. . . if the young people 
in this country think we are going 
to not handle this thing fairly, if 
were not going to really try to get 
to the truth .. . it’s going to make 
the period of LBJ in 1968, 1967—it’s 
going to make it look tame.” 

Mann, the quiet South Caro- 
linian, lamented the circum- 
stantiality of the case (“How much I 
would have liked to have had all of 
the evidence .. .”) but pressed on 
for impeachment (“The President 
has the evidence. . . . I am starving 
for it, but I will do the best I can 
with what I have got”). Ray Thorn- 
ton of Arkansas spoke softly in the 
tones of a scholarly small-town law- 
yer about the role of the House in 
bringing abuses to justice. Hogan of 
Maryland, whom some accused of 
turning against the President to im- 
prove his chances for the governor- 
ship of Maryland, seemed to rise 
above that charge in the intensity of 
his outrage over the perversions of 
power. Fish of New York coolly 
represented an old Eastern Estab- 
lishment view of political rectitude; 
Cohen of Maine brought a fresh- 
faced questioning to the givens of 
executive prerogative as practiced 
by Richard Nixon; McClory of Illi- 
nois embodied the troubled, godly 
businessman whose auditor brings 
news of peculation in the works. 

And the defenders, what of them? 
Though I could not take their part, 
neither could I impute mere politi- 
cal hackery to most of them. Wig- 
gins, the leader of the defense, 
seemed at the least a fine lawyer 
with a poor case and at best a 
brilliant Constitutional parlia- 
mentarian; one ached for his bone- 
weariness toward the end of the de- 
bate, but his rebuttals never flagged. 
Dennis, the saw-voiced Indianan, 
buzzed like an angry country lawyer 
defending a once-prominent client 
in disgrace, but came down solidly 
and with impeccable legal propriety 
on the need for what he called 
“hard proof.” Sandman—whom 
many have accused of unfair parti- 
sanship—seemed to me simply a 
hard-swinging trial lawyer of the old 
style, whose thunders and gestures 
before the jury (whose size he mis- 
quoted as 202 million) struck me as 
funny and admirable in equal mea- 
sure. 


Finally, the arch-impeachers, the 
majority Democrats. These, too, sur- 
prised me by, for the most part, 
their soft-spoken mien. Even the 
most hawkish of Nixon-haters like 
Conyers and Drinan appeared sub- 
dued, while a number of the lesser- 
known members—to me, at least— 
were both thoughtful and moving 
far beyond the call of mere political 
partisanship. 

Edward Mezvinsky, of Iowa, 
spoke feelingly as the son of immi- 
grants of his reverence for the presi- 
dency. Barbara Jordan, of Texas, 
moved forward through her paean 
to the Constitution with a majestic, 
almost evangelical, beat. Jack 
Brooks, also of Texas, rapped out a 
terse and well-constructed catalogue 
of crimes. And Peter Rodino, the 
chairman—plainly exhausted by his 
long and largely nonpartisan lead- 
ership of the committee’s hearings— 
husked his way through a movingly 
humble statement in which he said, 
with utter believability, that he 
would urge impeachment with a 
heavy heart. 

I have always sneered at what I 
thought a glib phrase of the young 
John Kennedy: “Profiles in Cour- 
age.” Media hype though that 
phrase may have been and may still 
be, it is a sufficient description of 
many of the members of the com- 
mittee during their debate before 
the nation. These ordinary men and 
women, most of them, had the courage 
of their convictions, the courage the 
framers of the Constitution must have 
wished for their successors. It showed. 
And it shone at what may be the end 
of an eleven-year-long night. 

Belatedly, sheepishly, I pledge al- 
legiance—not to a flag but to a com- 
mittee. And to the people for whom 
they stand. 
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COMPUTERS 


Sr: Of all the articles on thinking 
machines that have flowed from the 
press in the past decade, “Comput- 
ers Aren’t So Smart, After All” by 
Fred Hapgood (August Atlantic) is 
the most intelligent to date. Mr. 
Hapgood is not awed by the claims 
and predictions of the artificial in- 
telligentsia and has a good sense of 
the deep philosophical issues at 
stake. But in the end he does not 
pursue the underlying questions far 
enough. I’m gratified that Mr. Hap- 
good puts concisely my view that 
computers will never be able to 
think “because thought itself is not 
amenable to the step-by-step count- 
ing routines upon which digital- 
computer operations are based,” but 
he does not consider the arguments 
for this view. He thus succumbs to 
the myth that the new generation of 
active computer programs with 
built-in expectations may be more 
intelligent than their pathetic prede- 
cessors, and is left with the usual 
last-ditch defense of human unique- 
ness—that at least computers will 
never love and pray. This is no 
doubt true and important, as are 
the problems of free will involved, 
but the significant difference be- 
tween human beings and digital 
computers is already apparent at a 
much more rudimentary level. 

As I try to show in detail in my 
book, What Computers Cant Do, 
computers are good at games like 
checkers where what is relevant is 
decided in advance. Human beings 
know implicitly what is relevant in 
a given situation because they 
create situations in terms of their 
needs, purposes, and culture. Ma- 
chines, however, are not in situ- 
ations at all. So, until programmers 
have learned to spell out explicitly 
what it is to be human in terms of 
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facts and step-by-step rules—some- 
thing philosophers have been trying 
unsuccessfully to do for 2000 years— 
there is no hope for computer 
progress in artificial intelligence ex- 
cept in areas which have been arbi- 
trarily restricted and thus turned 
into games. There is no need to ap- 
peal to the sublimity of love and 
prayer or to philosophical puzzles 
concerning free will to reassure our- 
selves of human uniqueness. 
HUBERT L. DREYFUS 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Mr. Hapgood replies: 

I read Professor Dreyfus book 
twice and was unable to find a clear 
and convincing reason why artificial 
intelligence is impossible, though his 
book is certainly suggestive. His ar- 
gument would be more impressive 
to me if it drew from what we know 
of the cognitive dynamics of ani- 
mals, such as rats or crows, since 
that is really what is involved here, 
at least for the next three hundred 
years. 


COOKERY 


SIR: Bravo for “The Gourmet 
Plague” by Karen Hess. Miss Hess 
shows great wit and humor as she 
points out the absurdities of Ameri- 
cans and their ideas toward cooking, 
French and otherwise. 

The only point that annoyed me 
was that she seemed to have di- 
rected the article toward the female 
audience. Surely she knows that 
men cook, too! 

° ALFRED M. FRENCH 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Sır: “The Gourmet Plague” cer- 
tainly deserves the attack made on 
it by Karen Hess in the August At- 
lantic, but she aims her barbs ran- 
domly, hitting a few innocent by- 
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standers. Pm as sick as she is of 
hearing things like “the food was 
good, but I wouldn’t call it gour- 
met.” And there are hundreds of de- 
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nounceable cookbooks in the floury — 
sauce-Worcestershire-curry school of — 


five-minute haute cuisine. Ms. Hess 
is eloquent on these points, and she 


is right. 


Now I ask why she adds her 


voice to the chorus of clichés about 
“the young chefs” and their “sim- 
plicity,” all the time putting down 
poor old Escoffier, who deserves 
better. In the Gay Nineties, when 
Escoffier opened the Savoy in Lon- 
don, a Proper Dinner included sev- 
eral soups (clear, cream, and 
brown), several fish, several birds, 


several joints, and the pudding. Not — 


to mention the savory. At a time 
when to be rich was to be fat, Es- 
coffier pared the elegant menu to 
one selection at each course. In our 
yogurt and salad-eating era, his 
menus seem overwhelming, but 80 
years ago, he was a radical. 
Certainly there are young chefs 
now in France; the profession of 
chef is far from dying out. Many of 
them are extremely talented, but 
they often talk more about sim- 
plicity than they actually practice. 
Paul Bocuse, one of the most vocal 
of the back-to-grandmére’s-kitchen 
movement, produces some fine 
dishes. I once had a boeuf à la mode 
served with tiny green beans. Beau- 
tiful. But a chef’s skills must go be- 
yond merely cooking individual 
dishes well; he must also be able to 
construct a harmonious menu. On 
Bocuse’s menu, the simple beef dish 
was preceded by a sausage en 
brioche and followed by an enor- 
mous (but delicious) fish stuffed 
with lobster mousse, wrapped in a 
crust, and served with a rich sauce 
Choron. Then the cheese and salad. 
And finally the Dessert, an on- 
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slaught of sherbets, ice creams, and 
sauces that would make anyone 
yearn for the simplicity of Escof- 
fiers Peach Melba. It was all stu- 
pefying. I don’t mean to deride the 
current crop of French chefs; I just 
want to point out that simplicity 
isn’t their game. They aren’t even as 
radical as Escoffier was. 
Jo Rita JORDAN 
Carlisle, Mass. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sır: Re: “Burning Up People to 
Make Electricity” (July Atlantic): 
Senator Fred Harris misleads the 
reader when he says that the Brook- 
side labor dispute in Harlan, Ken- 
tucky, “erupted spontaneously.” In 
fact the Brookside miners were 
asked to go on strike by William 
Turnblazer, the former president of 
UMW District 19 who was later im- 
plicated in the Yablonski murders. 
Turnblazer’s pledge of $100 a week 
strike pay did indeed come as a sur- 
prise to union officials, but in the 
strict sense it was Turnblazer, not 
the Harlan miners, who erupted 
spontaneously. 

The report of the contaminated 
drinking water in the Eastover min- 
ing camp proved on investigation to 
be a red herring. The water source 
in question was a private well, not 
tap water in the camp. The state ex- 
aminations for the past year of the 
Eastover water supply show no sig- 
nificant fecal-bacteria pollution. 

The UMW has made it clear that 
it intends to enlist a sympathetic 
press in its fight against Duke 
Power Company. This is all the 
more reason for scrupulous report- 
ing. 

3 LAWRENCE WRIGHT 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. Harris replies: 

As Mr. Wright says, at the time 
of the Brookside strike, Mr. Turn- 
blazer was president of District 19. 
Although Turnblazer had strongly 
opposed the election of UMWA 
President Arnold Miller, Miller did 
not remove him from office upon 
his election. But Miller established 
elections in every union district, in- 
cluding District 19, to allow rank- 
and-file members to choose their 
own district officers. When Turn- 
blazer confessed that he was in- 
volved in the Yablonski slayings, an 
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election was already scheduled in 
District 19. The day Turnblazer 
confessed—September 7, 1973—he 
was removed from his district posi- 
tion by President Miller. Through- 
out the strike, Duke Power Com- 
pany has tried to link Turnblazer 
with the Brookside strikers and the 
Miller administration, even though 
Turnblazer was an ally of Miller’s 
opponent, former UMWA President 
Tony Boyle, and Miller was a 
strong supporter of Joseph (“Jock”) 
Yablonski, the man whom Turn- 
blazer confessed to having helped 
murder. 

Mr. Wright’s contention about 
contaminated drinking water in the 
Brookside coal camp is not true. On 
October 12, 1973, the Harlan 
County Health Department tested a 
sample of the drinking water sup- 
plied by the Duke Power Company 
to a miner and his family in the 
Brookside coal camp. The water was 
found to have a coliform (fecal bac- 
terial) count of 24; the highest per- 
missible level is 5. Most of the 
camp residents who use the drink- 
ing water routinely strain and boil it 
before giving it to their children. 
Many camp residents do not drink 
the water at all. I saw the water 
myself, and I don’t blame them. 


Sır: Geoffrey Wolffs article on the 
history of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica in the June issue of The Atlan- 
tic drew my attention because for 
the past few weeks I have been rep- 
resenting the company as a sales- 
man. My criticism is directed to 
your editorial staff and to Mr. Wolff 
in particular for certain unforgivable 
mistakes, inaccuracies, and general 
snottiness carried by the article re- 
viewing the Britannica. 

1. On page 46, Mr. Wolff writes: 
“The article on France since 1915 is 
impressively comprehensive: every 
slogan is quoted, every political 
movement is named. But the Drey- 
fus Affair is not given its due. . .” 

One should ask oneself the rea- 
sonable question of why any men- 
tion of the Dreyfus Affair should 
appear in an article deakng with 
France since 1915, given the fact 
that Zola’s J’accuse, which precipi- 
tated the entire affair, appeared in 
1898, and the entire Affair as such 
was brought to a close by 1906 
when the court of appeal on July 12 
quashed the sentence of 1894. The 


effects of the Dreyfus Affair—partic- 
ularly in regard to the historical 
phenomenon of anti-Semitism in 
France—would be a fitting topic for 
the France since 1915 article to deal 
with, but why should the Dreyfus 
Affair be “given its due” in such an 
article? 

2. In the following paragraph, 
Wolff cites earlier editions of the 
Britannica for the “lurid and hys- 
terical” tone with which they dealt 
with the topic of homosexuality, 
and praises the new 15th edition’s 
treatment of the matter as a “model 
of dispassionate summary.” Mr. 
Wolff has seemingly done his home- 
work by scouring through strategic 
articles in order to come up with 
the comparative merits and defi- 
ciencies of past and present editions. 
But in so doing, he commits the 
schoolboy’s error of treating past 
editions as historical documents re- 
flecting the state of knowledge, the 
approaches, and the prejudices of 
the scholars who contributed to the 
Britannica at that time. It would be 
as erroneous to believe that the new 
1974 edition is free of prejudice, 
ideological bias, and error as to 
view all past editions as replete with 
them. What Britannica does attempt 
to do is to reflect the current state 
of knowledge of a particular field or 
subject, and to organize that infor- 
mation, opinion, fact, and belief in 
a manner which reflects the epis- 
temological bias of its editors. Such 
an organization, no matter what 
edition of the Britannica one might 
consider, will be found to have its 
insights and blind spots, which exist 
in a rigorous relationship to each 
other. 

3. Mr. Wolff is guilty of a consti- 
tutional disorder common to review- 
ers which might be termed “‘in- 
tellectual diplopia”: “a disorder of 
vision in which two images of a 
single object are seen owing to an 
unequal action of the eye muscles.” 
On the one hand, Mr. Wolff praises 
the dispassionate manner in which 
the new Britannica’s editorial policy 
has approached its task, citing the 
“ludicrously backward” approach of 
articles, such as the one he cites on 
homosexuality, which were charac- 
teristic of previous editions. On the 
other hand, he faults the new edi- 
tion for its dispassionateness in ef- 
fect, saying, “But don’t expect from 
this calculated set of books the of- 


ten exasperating experience of run- 
ning headlong into a single man, and 
his opinions, that characterized the 
study of the llth edition; don’t ex- 
pect to have fun with Britannica 3.” 
4. Finally, Mr. Wolff seems to 
have an especial distaste for the fact 
that people must inevitably be con- 
fronted with the devilish trickery of 
salesmen and ad-men in order to 
get to the product. In effect what he 
touches upon is the question of who 
or what creates the need and/or the 
desirability for such a tool. Person- 
ally, I find that no one can force a 
man to use his set once he has it in 
his home; but the “curious, intelli- 
gent layman” does in fact exist. He 
is not a mythical creature as Wolff 
claims. Rather, he is the specialist 
who finds himself time and again at 
a loss to make sense of anything ex- 
cept his own field of specialization. 
The Britannica 3 is a sensible way 
out of his embarrassment and nar- 
rowness. 
PETER B. KUSSELL 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Mr. Wolff replies: 

Mr. Kussell has caught me in an 
unfortunate typographical error. The 
title of the article which in my judg- 
ment makes too little of Dreyfus 
and his Affair is France since 1815. 
In an essay scolding the Britannica 
for its occasional inaccuracies, I 
should have taken greater care to 
distinguish my 8-key from my 9. 

I did and do accuse the 14th edi- 
tion of a ludicrously backward ar- 
ticle on homosexuality, an article 
which appears not, as Mr. Kussell 
suggests, in the long-ago but in a 
very recent revision of the previous 
edition. 

I am mystified that such a 
learned fellow as Mr. Kussell an- 
nounces himself to be cannot distin- 
guish between a disorder of vision 
and the common sight of a single 
object with more than one dimen- 
sion. The Britannica does aim for 
dispassion, and depending on the 
reader’s vantage, and his taste, such 
dispassion may be regarded a virtue 
or a vice. Usually I am pleased that 
my telephone directory does not re- 
flect on the character of the people 
listed in it. But the telephone direc- 
tory does not stimulate or delight 
me. 

Finally, it was not I but Robert 
Maynard Hutchins who called the 


“curious, intelligent layman” a 
“mythical creature.” The balance of 
Mr. Kussell’s peroration is in a 
prose superficially similar to English 
but incomprehensible to me. 


Sir: Donald Smith’s article “The 
Volunteer Army” (July Atlantic) 
had as a major premise that as the 
volunteer army “goes into its second 
year of trial, all is not well ... 
with the Army.” 

In point of fact, things are going 
quite well for the Army, and it is a 
shame that Atlantics article is so 
badly out of date. Secretary of the 
Army Howard H. Callaway’s public 
statement on July 1, 1974—the start 
of the volunteer army’s second 
year—contained these highlights: 

- The Army achieved its congres- 
sionally authorized manpower 
and strength of 781,600. 

- All congressionally directed re- 
quirements for educational and 
mental standards for recruits 
were met or exceeded. 

- We recruited 106 percent of our 
objective for women, en route to 
a doubling of the number of 
women in the Army by 1978. 
(Women are now being re- 
cruited and are serving in 92 
percent of the Army’s 484 job 
specialties.) 

—~ More than 58,000 men and 
women who are currently in the 
Army re-enlisted during the last 
12 months. This was 108 per- 
cent of our re-enlistment objec- 
tive. Former servicemen and 
women who elected to return to 
the Army enlisted at a rate 
which is 115 percent of our 
goal. 

- The Army’s traditional in- 
dicators of discipline—AWOL, 
desertions, crimes against prop- 
erty—all show a downward 
trend. 

- All of the Army’s 13 divisions 
are currently classified as 
combat ready, using the strin- 
gent criteria prescribed by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Under the 
same criteria, we had four 
contbat-ready divisions when 
the last draft call was issued. 

I imagine that Mr. Smith made a 
conscientious effort to research his 
article, but the data he collected 
during the interviews back in Janu- 
ary were no longer valid in July. 
Some of it was never valid. For ex- 
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ample, the slurs on General Creigh- 
ton Abrams by some alleged De- 
fense official to the effect that 
General Abe was “very equivocal” 
on the volunteer army tells me 
something: Mr. Smith for sure 
knows next to nothing about 
Creighton Abrams. 

The point is this—the volunteer 
army is for real. It is a success 
now—not maybe, not perhaps in two 
or three years—but now. 

MAJOR GENERAL L. GORDON HILL, JR. 

‘ashington, D.C. 


Mr. Smith replies: 

My visit to Fort Benning to col- 
lect firsthand impressions and to in- 
terview soldiers took place in Janu- 
ary; however, the criticism of 
untimeliness is off the mark since I 
was interviewing and collecting in- 
formation for the report right up to 
press time. Moreover, I believe 
General Hill is guilty of Double- 
speak when he says certain data are 
“no longer valid.” The fact that the 
Army failed to meet its recruiting 
goals for the first 11 months after 
the draft ended in January, 1973, is 
not now inoperative. It does give 
weight to the in-service sabotage 
theory, which illuminates the 
Army’s (and General Hill’s) current 
“can do” attitude toward the volun- 
teer force. The Army’s problems, as 
I tried to sum them up, are quite 
current, quite compelling, and quite 
disturbing. 


Sir: It is unfortunate that Jack 
Skow’s (“Second Man On A 
String,” June Atlantic) humility with 
regard to his rock-climbing expertise 
does not extend to his use of the 
German language. A brief perusal 
of any first-year grammar could 
have corrected the three blunders 
found in his two quotations. The 
sentence “Du haltest meine Leben” 
contains two of the three deviations 
from accepted German. First, “hal- 
ten” is a strong (irregular, if you 
must) verb and therefore the con- 
jugation of the second person singu- 
lar becomes “hältst” not “haltest.” 
Second, “Leben” carries the neuter 
gender, not the feminine, as “meine” 
would signal. “Mein” would be cor- 
rect. Finally, in his second quota- 
tion, “Sagst du, weil es freut uns,” 
Skow failed to observe that “weil” is 
a subordinating conjunction which 
demands transposed word order. 


Thus the corrected quotations read: 
1. “Du Haltst mein Leben.” 2. 
“Sagst du, weil es uns freut.” 
J. D. LOWER 
Wheaton, Til. 


Mr. Skow replies: 

I learned my German not by 
reading a first-year grammar (as is 
sadly evident) but by living in a 
farm town near Salzburg for two 
years and imitating what I heard 
spoken. As time passed I could un- 
derstand almost everything that was 
said to me, and I could read a 
newspaper or novel, and say most 
of what I wanted to say. But my 
grammar remained schlampig; my 
greater facility merely gave me an 
increased range over which to make 
mistakes. Three mistakes in two sen- 
tences is amazingly good for me, 
but then they are short sentences. 

As I look at my crimes, however, 
I find that I can take credit for only 
one of them. As the writer points 
out, “Du hältst mein Leben” is the 
correct way to say “You hold my 
life,” and that is undoubtedly what 
was said to me. My ear corrupted a 
correctly spoken sentence. On the 
other hand, I have an exceedingly 
clear memory (indeed, a thunderous 
memory) of one of my Austrian 
mountaineer friends banging a table 
in a Berghütte above the Rauristal, 
and shouting “Weil es freut uns!” 
Not “Weil es uns freut.” It is correct 
High German to place the verb 
neatly at the end of the sentence, 
but my Salzburg friends almost 
never spoke High German, which 
they referred to slightingly as Stage 
German, and classed with such irri- 
tating North German mannerisms 
as punctuality and world conquest. 
In town they spoke Salzburgerisch, 
in villages they spoke a farmers’ 
version of Salzburg dialect, and in 
the mountains a very old and time- 
smoothed dialect half-satirically 
called Keltisch—the Celts having 
wandered through Austria several 
thousand years before on their way 
to Ireland. In each of these varieties 
of folk speech, words tended to or- 
der themselves higgledy-piggledy, 
ohne amtliche Erlaubnis, which 
means “without official permission.” 


Sir: In John Blassingame’s review 
of Time on the Cross (August Atlan- 
tic) he writes: “The theories of Eu- 
gene Genovese and others—that the 


South was a ‘precapitalistic’ society 
with ‘uncommercial’ planters, that 
there was a natural limit to the ex- 
pansion of slavery, and that the pe- 
culiar institution was dying on the 
verge of the Civil War—are con- 
vincingly demolished by Fogel and 
Engerman.” Mr. Blassingame else- 
where criticizes Fogel and Enger- 
man for discussing books they have 
apparently not read. I am, therefore, 
perplexed. First, I have argued that 
the South should be understood pri- 
marily as a pre-capitalist society, 
but nowhere have I ever asserted 
that the planters were “uncommer- 
cial.” Second, I specifically attacked, 
and I fear rather harshly, the theory 
that there was a natural limit to the 
expansion of slavery. And above all, 
I attacked as sharply as I am ca- 
pable of using the English language 
the theory that slavery was dying on 
the verge of the Civil War. Indeed, 
the main thesis of my first book, 
The Political Economy of Slavery, 
and of much of my subsequent 
work has been precisely that slavery 
threw up a ruling class that was not 
going to go away. Furthermore, in 
the appendix to my first book, I 
specifically dissociated myself on the 
proposition that the economics of 
slavery were leading to the dis- 
integration of the regime. To make 
matters worse, Fogel and Engerman 
did not attribute any such views to 
me, implicitly or explicitly; the er- 
roneous assertions are expressly Mr. 
Blassingame’s contribution. 
EUGENE GENOVESE 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Mr. Blassingame replies: 

In Volume One (64-65) Fogel and 
Engerman explicitly discuss the the- 
ories of Eugene Genovese with all 
of the qualifications he notes. Any- 
one reading the paragraph in the 
review will see that I was talking 
about several of the theories the au- 
thors attacked; there was no in- 
tention of giving Mr. Genovese sole 
credit or blame for discovering or 
popularizing all of them, I would 
hope that the qualifying phrase 
“and others” would save me from 
the charge of “erroneous assertions.” 
Since Mr. Genovese is generally 
only associated with the first theory 
of the series, I had not anticipated 
any confusion regarding the matter. 
I am, of course, happy to acknowl- 
edge Mr. Genovese’s clarification. 
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FOUNDED IN 1857 


Getting On With the Nation's Business 


I. HOW TO 
FIGHT INFLATION 








by Melville J. Ulmer 


“My first priority is to work with you to 
bring inflation under control,” Gerald 
Ford told the Congress. “The state of our 
economy is not so good.” In this first of 
two articles dealing with the problems 
confronting the new President, an 
economist suggests how the government 
might attack the pernicious and seemingly 
contradictory phenomena of ballooning 
inflation and growing unemployment. 

In the second article, beginning on page 
48, a former State Department official 
takes issue with President Ford’s other 
major commitment. “I have fully 
supported the foreign policy of President 
Nixon,” said Mr. Ford. “This I intend to 
continue. . . . There will be no change 
of course.” Why there should be a 
profound change of methods, and at least 
some change of course, is argued by 
Thomas L. Hughes. 


ark Twain’s familiar line about the 
7 weather fits inflation perfectly these 
days, and like the old joke itself, that’s - ` 


no laughing matter. Prices at retail this autumn 
were up more than 10 percent above a year ago, 
so obviously no one has done much about it. 
Moreover, the universal consternation greeting ev- 
ery new skyward thrust in the cost of living, while 
entirely justified, diverts attention from the fact 
that inflation is an old story. It cannot be ex- 
plained simply by Mr. Nixon’s economic miscalcu- 
lations, the avarice of the Arabs, the ill-timed grain 
deals with Russia and China, or any other particu- 
lar unfortunate event of the recent past. Prices 
have increased in every year but one—1949—since 
the end of World War II. The advance has acceler- 
ated steadily, riding a bit more slowly during re- 
cessions and then ever faster with each succeeding 
recovery. The trend is symptomatic not of a sud- 
den epidemic, but of a progressive ailment for 
which the antidotes tried have been either ineffec- 
tive or worse. I think “worse” comes closer, and 
that virulent though it is, the disease would sub- 
side and disappear if properly treated. 

Then why isn’t it? Every noncommunist country, 
without exception, is in the throes of inflation, of- 
ten greater than ours. Even the Soviet Union and 
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The giant American economy, like Prometheus bound, 
is chained to the rock of an outworn ideology, 
unable to use its powers in its own defense. 


Red China risk at least mild infection as their 
trade with the West expands. If effective remedies 
are available, what’s stopping all the other 
countries? 

The answer to those questions comes in two 
pieces. First, the United States comes closer to 
being self-sufficient than any of its trading part- 
ners, and hence is in a unique position to control 
its own destiny. True, for particular industries or 
commodities such as coffee, chrome, or petroleum, 
imports are critical, or at times may be. Nor can 
one easily forget those other reminders of inter- 
dependency—the recurrent international crises of 
the dollar in recent years, and closely related to 
those, the levy charged annually for our grandiose 
posture of world leadership: $5 billion to support 
troops abroad, plus another $7 or $8 billion to pro- 
tect or assist our NATO allies and countless 
friends among the underdeveloped countries. Our 
multinational companies have also been cementing 
international relationships, investing $3 to $5 bil- 
lion annually in production abroad from Rotter- 
dam to Johannesburg, Winnipeg to Buenos Aires. 
Obviously, we are not immune to the economic cy- 
cles, whims, trade policies, or disasters of the rest 
of the world. Nevertheless, the fact of overriding 
importance for present purposes is that before the 
recent energy crisis, total United States imports 
came to only 5 percent of our gross national prod- 
uct, and even after the quadrupling of the price of 
oil, reached no more than 6 percent. The corre- 
sponding figure for most of our trading partners 
ranges from 15 to 50 percent. We influence them 
powerfully. Their economic impact on us is rela- 
tively small. Any tail can wag its dog sooner than 
international trade can swing the American econ- 
omy. 

Unlike other noncommunist countries, therefore, 
our impotence before the tides of inflation and re- 
cession cannot be attributed to limited economic 
capabilities. President Ford will not have that con- 
venient excuse, any more than his predecessors 
did. We must look to the use we are making of the 
endowments we possess. I see the giant American 
economy, like Prometheus bound, chained to the 
rock of an outworn ideology, unable to use its 
powers in its own defense, despite their mighty po- 
tentialities. 

Back in the 1940s that outworn ideology was 
known as “the new economics.” It has two sides: 
one negative, one positive. The former, if anything, 
is the more important, for it dictates a comforting 
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forbearance—the assurance that the market system 
is just ducky and in that area at least, the less gov- 
ernment, the better. In short, the old Adam 
Smithian doctrine of laissez-faire is reasserted, 
though with one important exception. On the posi- 
tive side the old-new economics yields the magical 
key to capitalism’s nirvana of perfect stability—the 
now familiar Keynesian rules by which govern- 
ment can maintain full employment without in- 
flation. When unemployment threatens, according 
to the formula, lower income taxes and interest 
rates. That should boost spending, production, and 
employment. When inflation threatens, do the op- 
posite. That should retard spending and prices— 
and also, be it noted, production and employment. 
So goes the theory. 

When first promulgated, in the form just de- 
scribed, the doctrine met fierce resistance in the 
business community, which feared a hyperactive 
government. It took some ten years, until the late 
1950s, for most industrial leaders to appreciate its 
attractions. In the first instance, the doctrine reaf- 
firmed the most sacrosanct of all articles of faith in 
orthodox economics: the proposition that the pri- 
vate, profit-generated market is a more efficient de- 
cision-maker than is society, operating through 
government. In the second instance, it provided a 
course of action for stabilization that con- 
scientiously observes that faith. Fiscal and mone- 
tary policies require no direct interference with the 
decisions of business or households. They just alter 
the circumstances under which those free decisions 
must be made. For most businessmen, after a time, 
and for most economists and politicians, the lure 
of the Keynesian doctrine—with its ardent promise 
and its solemn reassurance—became irresistible. To- 
day, it effectively locks the economy in an ideologi- 
cal straitjacket, despite the conspicuous gap be- 
tween promise and performance. Guided by the 
Keynesian rules of play over the past thirty years, 
the American economy has traveled on an endless 
roller coaster with alternate rises in either unem- 
ployment or prices, or worst of all, intractable in- 
creases in both at the same time. 

Nor are the commitments to this ideology sig- 
nificantly relaxed whether Democrats or Republi- 
cans, liberals or conservatives, are at the helm of 
the nation. Naturally, the two sides bicker con- 
stantly, but on stabilization policy their differences 
invariably concern mere tactical details—despite the 
headlines—not strategy. From one Administration 
to the next, the promise is faithfully delivered that 
a little more dexterity, a little more patience, will 
do better next time. In their traditional reverence 
for free competitive markets, the leading politicians 
and their economic pundits on both sides struggle 


mainly to be first in line at the altar. In actual 
practice, to be sure, their piety is on occasion qual- 
ified, though with a frequency that has fluctuated 
not so much because of shifts in ideology as be- 
cause of changes in circumstances. In the 1930s 
governmental intervention came almost to be the 
rule rather than the exception. It is possible to 
contend, with some substance, that the long-term 
trends of population growth, congestion, industrial 
pollution, economic concentration, and the increas- 
ing interdependence of human beings have re- 
quired a gradual secular expansion in the scope of 
government participation in economic affairs, in 
the United States and elsewhere. In contrast, the 
dominant ideology has remained relatively con- 
stant, a condition that has warred with remarkable 
success against new approaches to inflation as well 
as some other social problems. 

Even in academia, where one might expect more 
ferment and flexibility, faith in conventional policy 
has remained undaunted. The bulk of economists 
today, perhaps exemplified by Paul Samuelson 
(MIT Nobel laureate), Walter Heller (economic ad- 
viser to President Kennedy), and Arthur Okun 
(economic adviser to President Johnson), hold to a 
fairly firm laissez-faire position, with principal ex- 
ceptions allowed for fiscal or monetary stabilization 
policies and the relatively rare need for direct 
regulation occasioned by “natural” monopolies 
such as public utilities, or severe “externalities” 
such as the pollution distributed by automobiles. A 
highly voluble but small minority of economists, 
led intellectually by Milton Friedman, are sterner 
devotees of laissez-faire, opposing all adminis- 
trative stabilization efforts, both fiscal and mone- 
tary, and viewing with distaste nearly every other 
attempt by government to influence or “distort”—as 
they see it—the free and beneficent forces of com- 
petition. An even smaller minority, the best known 
of whom is John Kenneth Galbraith, would allow 
for so many exceptions to the sway of laissez-faire 
that one is inclined to describe their position in 
more positive terms: they advocate economic plan- 
ning. 

Without this background, I think, it would be 
impossible to explain the present stampeding in- 
flation and the persistent failure of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration at any point since its inception to 
achieve a reasonable degree of balance in the 
American economy. Ideologically, President Nixon 
and those who served as his economic ad- 
visers—Arthur Burns, George Shultz, Herbert Stein, 
William Simon, Kenneth Rush, and the rest—lie 
somewhere between the classical Friedmanites and 
the neoclassicists of the Samuelson-Heller-Okun 
school, though they are emotionally closer to the 


former. But in practice, and under the force of cir- 
cumstances, they assumed positions barely dis- 
tinguishable from that of the neoclassicists, and 
have even borrowed reluctantly—and perhaps, 
therefore, so ineffectually—from the Galbraithian 
“planners.” It was neither an idle boast nor an ab- 
ject confession when President Nixon at one point 
called himself a Keynesian. And yet the American 
economy, during the Nixon Administration, behaved 
even more erratically, and strayed even further 
from the goal of “full employment without in- 
flation,” than at any other time since World 
War II—and its performance over the last three 
decades has at no point been edifying. 


hat went wrong? What, if anything, went 

right? When he first took office, President 

Nixon was faced with a stubborn and 
vigorous inflation, proceeding at the rate of about 
5 percent per annum, which with customary politi- 
cal alacrity he attributed to the fiscal irresponsi- 
bility of his predecessor. (Note that a 5 percent an- 
nual increase in prices would cut the purchasing 
power of savings and pensions in half within four- 
teen years; what, then, can be said of our current 
10 percent rate?) Unemployment in January, 1969, 
was somewhat under 4 percent of the labor force, 
or below what most orthodox economists ever since 
the Kennedy Administration have euphemistically 
termed the “full employment level.” Under such 
circumstances the stabilization procedures, as dic- 
tated by conventional Keynesian doctrine, are un- 
mistakably clear. The economy must be “damp- 
ened,” which means that the total volume of the 
nation’s spending must be reduced, since it pre- 
sumably has been outrunning the full-throttled 
pace of production. To accomplish this, as sug- 
gested earlier, taxes may be increased, public out- 
lays may be cut, or credit may be rendered scarcer 
and more expensive in order to discourage invest- 
ment. Where the emphasis is placed, whether on 
fiscal measure or on monetary policy, depends on 
circumstances, according to the doctrine, and also, 
in practice, on the bias of the administrators. 

But the important thing in dampening the econ- 
omy is to reduce or sufficiently retard the nation’s 
volume of spending through one means or another, 
which is exactly what the Nixon Administration 
did, placing emphasis, as it happens, on monetary 
restraints. The result was a “credit crunch” in 
1970, with some interest rates zooming to 10 per- 
cent, and a buildup of unemployment to more 
than 6 percent of the labor force by the summer of 
1971—nearly double the level which existed when 
Mr. Nixon took office. To be sure, there was some 
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improvement regarding inflation. It was down to a 
4 percent annual rate, compared with the more 
than 6 percent it had reached at its peak in 1969, 
before the dampening took effect. But profits and 
the stock market were also down; and there was 
no denying that the vaunted “game plan” for sta- 
bility, proudly announced by the President’s eco- 
nomic advisers shortly after his inauguration, had 
produced a resounding recession. 

There is an obvious moral and a warning in this 
experience for our present, highly inflationary situ- 
ation. At no point in history have Keynesian reme- 
dies succeeded in retarding even mild inflations 
without invoking recessions. Will a successful war 
against the rampant, two-digit scamper of prices 
today require a depression? It is a peril of current 
policy we shall confront a bit later. We return first 
to the economic odyssey of Mr. Nixon at its critical 
point in the summer of 1971. 

In all, it was not a situation that an ambitious 
Administration—ambitious to succeed itself, that 
is—could live with, particularly with a presidential 
campaign just ahead. To relieve unemployment, 
which at that time was drawing most of the oppo- 
sition’s fire, fiscal and/or monetary restraints would 
have to be relaxed, according to the Keynesian 
formula. Once again, this is exactly what the 
Nixon Administration did, and in fact fiscal as well 
as monetary measures were brought vigorously into 
play. But there was one rub: the renewed spur a 
business expansion might give to prices. 

To counter that difficulty, and still proceed with 
the promised economic recovery, Mr. Nixon bor- 
rowed from the planners. In August, 1971, he or- 
dered a temporary wage-price freeze, which was 
called Phase I. Phase I followed three months 
later, establishing a more flexible system of con- 
trols, though it too was advertised as a definitely 
temporary expedient for confronting an “emer- 
gency.” It is worth recalling that these actions were 
not viewed with enthusiasm by the bulk of ortho- 
dox economists, whom I have labeled neo- 
classicists. Direct regulation of the economy is not 
in their lexicon; and accordingly some, such as 
Gardner Ackley (a former Council of Economic 
Advisers chairman under President Johnson), flatly 
opposed the mandatory controls in favor of “jaw- 
boning,” or moral suasion. Mr. Nixon’s own ad- 
visers accepted the controls with the tight-lipped 
resignation of good soldiers in receipt of a bad or- 
der. But the important fact is that the President 
followed Keynesian doctrine to the letter up to this 
point, and thereafter too, even though, under the 
pressure of circumstances, some extra trimming 
was added. 

The consequences were not of a type to reinforce 
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mankind’s faith in the reliability or precision of 
conventional economic science. True enough, pro- 
duction picked up and corporate profits flourished 
even more. The unemployment rate dipped mod- 
estly. But definitely disconcerting was the pressure 
that built up quickly and powerfully under the 
price level. Even while the strictest of the Adminis- 
tration’s controls, Phases I and II, were in effect, 
the pace of the price advance accelerated swiftly, 
from 2.6 percent to a 4 percent annual rate in less 
than twelve months. Then, when Phase II was 
abandoned at the start of last year, and the entire 
control system during the next several months 
gradually disintegrated, the price rise quickly dou- 
bled and then some. Although the rate of unem- 
ployment was still embarrassingly high, never 
much below 5 percent, the Nixon Administration 
was faced with the awkward obligation, under 
Keynesian rules, of restraining the economy. Ironi- 
cally, we had just recovered from a deliberately 
negotiated recession; now we faced another one. 

One precious perquisite of politicians of the 
loyal opposition is that of second-guessing, and in 
this popular pastime Democrats have had consid- 
erable practice over the past six years. If only 
mandatory wage-price controls had not been aban- 
doned so soon, they say, inflation would have been 
conquered. Their conclusion is not so obvious. As 
observed above, a brisk upward surge of prices be- 
gan well before the controls were lifted, though 
some of the credit for this was no doubt due to 
bumbling, listless administration. Furthermore, in 
hearings before Congress, Democratic economists 
like Ackley and Okun either actively opposed 
mandatory regulation or straddled. The com- 
placency of Democrats on the subject of stabiliza- 
tion is not supported by their record either before 
or during the Nixon Administration. For their part, 
partisan Republicans who look back at the recent 
past naturally see the source of their difficulties in 
ineluctable fate. The temporary Arab embargo on 
oil, and the subsequent quadrupling of its price, 
are the villains of their piece. Somehow it escapes 
their notice that in the six months before the em- 
bargo, consumer prices and wholesale prices were 
rising at annual rates of 9 and 14 percent respec- 
tively, figures that are just as horrifying now as 
they were then. Moreover, in dramatic contrast 
with .those of Europe and Japan, our economy is 
within 10 or 15 percent of self-sufficiency in petro- 
leum. 

More instructive than political infighting is the 
observation that at every step of the way since 
January, 1969, President Nixon has been faithful 
to the Keynesian doctrine as promoted by Demo- 
cratic as well as Republican authorities. By clamp- 


Through the summer, despite all the “dampening,” 
inflation ascended dizzily to new heights. 


ing down on expenditures in the current crisis, the 
federal government’s record $23 billion deficit was 
cut nearly in half between the fiscal years 1972 
and 1973. In fiscal 1974, with the boost inflation it- 
self gave to tax receipts, the deficit was reduced 
further toward zero. At least as dramatic was the 
restraint applied to the monetary side. The prime 
interest rate was lifted to 10 percent in 1973 and 
then to an unprecedented 12 percent this summer. 
No expert is needed to tell the public how futile 
these measures have been. But, like some bill col- 
lectors, you have to know the present quandary 
well to hate it. 

Here, then, is the picture. Through the summer 
of this year, despite all the “dampening,” inflation 
ascended dizzily to new heights. Caught short by 
the price leap of 1973, unions were demanding and 
getting wage increases of from 10 to 20 percent, 
auguring a stiff “cost-push” on the price level in 
the months ahead. Although the monetary brakes 
applied so determinedly by Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Arthur Burns were having less effect on in- 
flation than the London rainfall, they did provoke 
reactions, including and reaching beyond the 
plunging stock market and the squeeze deliberately 
imposed on the nation’s banks. Public utility com- 
panies, which are heavily dependent on borrowed 
funds, were cutting back sharply on earlier plans 
for expansion. So was the centrally important auto- 
mobile industry, with its slumping sales. Residen- 
tial construction was also dropping as the cost of 
mortgage money mounted. Spurred by the new 
wage increases, retail sales continued upward but 
not as fast as production, so that inventories accu- 
mulated. In some industries, therefore, reductions 
in output were imminent. So much for the minus 
signs, which in fact outnumber the pluses. 

The liveliest spot in the economy, stimulated by 
the ever higher prices, was the profit returns in 
most of the manufacturing and all of the mining 
industries. With the two important exceptions 
noted above, according to the Commerce Depart- 
ment, the profits of corporate business were suf- 
ficient to finance a brisk investment in new plants 
and equipment, at a pace about 10 percent above 
a year ago. 

Meanwhile, the booming sales of planes, tanks, 
and missiles for Middle East oil money were a 
shot in the arm for defense contractors. On bal- 
ance, for the economy as a whole, measures of ag- 
gregate production were tilting just slightly down- 
ward, with unemployment edging menacingly 
above the 5 percent level it had reached earlier in 
the year. The economy seemed to be treading the 
narrow line of a preternaturally overheated, slowly 
developing recession, with the possibility of veering 


dangerously, like a frightened horse, in either di- 
rection. Continued efforts to apply fiscal and mon- 
etary restraints, as the Administration promised, 
posed the peril of a sudden, definite downturn, 
even depression. A relaxation of the brakes—say a 
reduction of income taxes as a few Democratic 
senators proposed—proffered a gratuitous stimulus 
to an inflation that was already the greatest in 
America’s peacetime history. At best, the prospect 
was for continued stagnation—a slow increase in 
the number of jobless, if only because of a growing 
labor force, and precious little relief from inflation. 
That was the dilemma faced as the leaves turned 
color this autumn. 


that the sorry record just outlined is the 

consequence of an ineptness peculiar to the 
Nixon Administration. But I do not think that view 
can be supported, despite the Administration’s 
awkward propensity for confusing its hopes with its 
economic forecasts, and despite its obviously half- 
hearted, fumbling efforts to exercise price and 
wage controls. I think not because, as just demon- 
strated, the fundamental burden for achieving sta- 
bility was placed upon standard Keynesian fiscal 
and monetary measures, precisely as most orthodox 
economists (Republican and Democratic) have ad- 
vised. And I think not because nothing in the his- 
torical record suggests that such measures, despite 
the weight of authority behind them, can bring sta- 
bility no matter how cleverly they are used. 

Romanticizing the past is always a perilous prac- 
tice, and especially so in the present context. 
Though one frequently reads that this or that ad- 
justment must be made in taxes or in monetary 
policy in order “to restore stability,” the fact is 
that not once in the three decades since World 
War II ended have we experienced an economic 
situation that could reasonably be called stable. 
Choose any year and you will find that it was 
characterized by either excessive unemployment or 
inflation. Nor can this failure to attain balance be 
attributed to naive lapses in the application of 
Keynesian doctrine. 

The fiscal and monetary policies associated with 
that doctrine have been followed in the United 
States, loosely or strictly, ever since the Truman 
Administration, though they have never lived up to 
their flamboyant billing. Whenever the economy 
has been pumped up to reduce unemployment, in- 
flation has developed. When business activity has 
been squeezed to retard inflation, unemployment 
has risen. And the economy has been moving like 
a seesaw as the famed Keynesian fiscal and mone- 
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The unskilled, many of the semi-skilled, and those 
whose crafts have become technologically obsolescent 
represent a submerged group in the labor force. 


tary measures have been brought into play to do 
first one, then the other. Full employment without 
inflation has never been achieved, not even for a 
short period. Not since World War II have we had 
full employment, if what I would consider an en- 
tirely honest standard—a 2 percent unemployment 
rate—is the criterion. But judged even by the con- 
ventional 4 percent unemployment rate, periods of 
full employment have been confined to the infla- 
tionary aftermath of World War II and the more 
“overheated” portions of the Korean and Vietnam 
Wars. Only in that one year, recessionary 1949, did 
prices fail to rise. The main difference between 
previous Administrations and Mr. Nixon’s, in chas- 
ing the will-o’-the-wisp of economic stability, is 
that the bias in business fluctuations toward in- 
flation has grown progressively stronger, reflecting 
the spreading psychological adaptation of society 
to a hard fact of economic life: the virtually cer- 
tain prospect of constantly rising prices. 

Many economists call this inverse relationship 
between unemployment and inflation the “Phillips 
curve,” though the use of that term conveys a 
firmer connection between the two variables, and a 
higher degree of predictability, than apparently 
prevails. Surely, if there was a definite Phillips 
curve in the 1950s and the early 1960s, it has with- 
out question shifted sharply since then. In the ear- 
lier period, in the Truman-Eisenhower-Kennedy 
Administrations, an unemployment rate of 4 per- 
cent seemed to generate an annual price increase 
of about 3 to 4 percent. Allowing unemployment 
to mount to 5 percent would have brought the in- 
flationary rate down to between 2 and 3 percent. 
The unfavorable turn of circumstances in the 
Nixon-Ford Administration has changed all that. 
Now, with inflationary psychology running high, a 
5 percent unemployment rate has been coupled 
with an 8 to 10 percent annual increase in prices. 
A 4 percent unemployment rate, which in my esti- 
mation would still be too high, can probably be 
achieved only with a doubling of the present rate 
of price increase—that is, a Latin American type of 
inflation at its worst. If the task of maintaining a 
stable economy was supremely difficult before, it is 
virtually impossible now, so long as we remain tied 
to the Keynesian approach, meek prisoners of an 
outlandishly skittish “Phillips curve.” 

To escape from that bondage also requires es- 
caping from the neoclassical-classical command- 
ment, Thou shalt not interfere with the forces of the 
market. Liberating our minds and institutions from 
such inhibitions can make a dramatic difference. 
The causes of inflation can be faced frankly and 
corrected. Full employment without inflation, cur- 
rently treated by so many economic and political 
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authorities as an elusive mirage, can be trans- 
formed into an achievable reality. We come now to 
consider the roots of instability, and to the anti- 
dotes that become feasible once our thralldom to 
neoclassical economics is broken. 

Perhaps the most familiar explanation for in- 
flation relates to what I would rank as an impor- 
tant contributing cause—the behavior of big busi- 
ness and unions. Prices and wages in the more 
monopolistic industries are pushed ahead, antici- 
pating inflation and hence helping to ensure that it 
will come to pass. No question that their behavior 
has exercised an irresistible pressure on the price 
level. Over the past twelve months or so this force 
has been intensified by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s prior decision to cut farm output at a pecu- 
liarly strategic juncture, on the eve of an unprece- 
dented increase in demand at home and abroad. 
The energy crisis, another encomium to our na- 
tional foresight, provided an extra spur to inflation. 
But though important, none of these factors is fun- 
damental in the sense that if it were eliminated, 
the unemployment-inflation dilemma would dis- 
appear. The Phillips curve, with all its theoretical 
amendments and statistical qualifications, was 
around long before Earl Butz became Secretary of 
Agriculture or the scarcity of energy was notice- 
able. And in considerable measure the aggres- 
siveness of monopolistic industry and labor is itself 
a predictable reaction to a constantly rising price 
level, an exacerbating result rather than a cause. 
By definition, monopolies are in a more advanta- 
geous position to protect themselves than the rest 
of us—so advantageous that I would warmly en- 
dorse a permanent authority for exercising govern- 
ment control over their prices and wages and for 
otherwise protecting the public interest. In these 
most important sectors of the economy, the famed 
wizardry of the neoclassical, “freely competitive” 
market is missing. Bare economic power prevails, 
puissant enough to shape the tastes of consumers 
and the decisions of the state as well as prices and 
output. Society must either control it or be con- 
trolled, as Galbraith has so eloquently argued. And 
yet there is a more basic cause of the unemploy- 
ment-inflation dilemma than the power of big 
business, one that must be confronted if a serious 
effort to achieve stability is ever to be mounted. 


and demand for labor, an imbalance that can 
be corrected only by another kind of direct 
government intervention. The demand for labor 
has been preponderantly biased toward highly 
skilled and extensively trained personnel, increas- 
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ingly so since the end of World War II. The sup- 
ply of labor has been, and is, too heavily biased 
toward those with little or only rudimentary train- 
ing. The latter—that is, the unskilled, many of the 
semi-skilled, and those whose crafts have become 
technologically obsolescent—represent a kind of 
submerged group in the labor force. They are 
unemployed all or a very large part of the time. 
Nor can they be absorbed into the working labor 
force, through crude efforts to expand the entire 
economy, without invoking inflationary pressures in 
other sectors of the labor market. 

The nub of the problem is illustrated by the fig- 
ures in the accompanying table. Here I list com- 
parative unemployment rates for the two most 
highly skilled and the two least skilled of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics occupational classifications. 
Note that the impact of recessions, including the 
very serious ones of 1958 and 1961, is virtually 
negligible for professional workers, managers, and 
administrators. Their unemployment rates of 2 per- 
cent or less, maintained in those years, are quite 
consistent with full employment, by anyone’s defi- 
nition. Even in the partly recessionary year of 
1972, when circumstances became most adverse for 
engineers, physicists and such, through cutbacks in 
the space program and military procurement, 
unemployment of professional workers rose to no 
more than 2.4 percent. In contrast, recession years 
were full-fledged depressions for the unskilled and 
the semi-skilled, throwing 10 to 15 percent out of 
jobs. Inflation was retarded in those years, but at 
whose cost? 


Nor does the situation change so substantially 
for the submerged group in prosperity, though nat- 
urally there is improvement. The more startling 
change, in the buoyant years of 1966 and 1969, 
appears in the nearly unbelievable low unemploy- 
ment rates reached for the skilled and the highly 
trained. The figures, rates of from a little less to a 
little more than one percent, suggest strongly that 
jobs were chasing men, as indeed they were. More 
pertinent, they indicate that long before many of 
the unskilled can be absorbed into jobs in private 
industry, highly inflationary increases are generated 
in wages, salaries, and fees for others. It is signifi- 
cant that until the recent spectacular rise of food 
and petroleum prices, the advance in the cost of 
living since January, 1969, was led by services. 

We return, with this additional evidence, to a 
conclusion suggested earlier. It is futile to attempt 
to reach full employment by the crude Keynesian 
technique of expanding aggregate demand. Re- 
peated efforts to do so have their main effect in 
stimulating inflation, leading to the subsequent 
“correctional” recessions. The roller-coaster pattern 
of economic activity since World War II, and the 
progressive escalation of the price level, are a trib- 
ute to our unreasoning devotion to these self- 
defeating fiscal and monetary manipulations. If full 
employment without inflation is ever to be 
achieved, it must be by a more direct route. 

To this end, the submerged group should be 
viewed as a potential national asset rather than a 
burden. It represents available manpower that can 
be used in the public’s behalf. Yet it is wasted, 


UNEMPLOYMENT PERCENTAGE RATES 


Most SKILLED 


All Professional and 
Workers Technical Workers 


Year 
1974* 5.2 1.9 
1972 5.6 2.4 
1969 32 1.3 
1966 3.8 13 
1961 6.7 2.0 
1958 6.8 2.0 


Jupe 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


and Administrators 


LEAST SKILLED 
Laborers, 
Nonfarm Operatives 


Managers 


1.8 9.6 6.8 
1.8 10.3 6.7 
0.9 6.7 4.4 
1.0 14 44 
1.8 9.6 
1.7 11.0 
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even though in one way or another, through 
unemployment insurance, welfare, or other bene- 
fits, it is maintained at public expense. If we were 
not slaves to outmoded tradition, what reaction 
would appear more logical than to allow the 
unemployed to work in the public service? In mass 
transportation, the development of public energy 
resources, environmental improvement, or care of 
children, the aged, and the mentally ill, the needs 
are most numerous and pressing. What would be 
more coldly economical, considering that the job- 
less are available to the public at about half their 
apparent cost: say an average salary of $8000 
minus the $4000 or so that is now paid by society 
in any event for their maintenance? What better 
mode is there for rehabilitating the disadvantaged 
than to give them the opportunity to be useful, 
learn on the job, utilize whatever capacities they 
have, and earn their own way? Surely there is no 
more direct route to full employment. 

With equal certainty, I think, there is no more 
direct route to price stability. If full employment 
were guaranteed by the pledge of public jobs, the 
federal government’s budget could be directed 
fearlessly to the objective of maintaining a steady 
price level. The economy could be “dampened” 
with impunity when necessary, as it is right now, 
for the distress of mass unemployment would be a 
mere memory of a less enlightened past. No longer 
would the periodic need arise to pump up the 
economy to inflationary heights in order to relieve 
the misery of the jobless. There would be no 
unemployed except for the small, unavoidable 
minimum of those who are, at any time, briefly be- 
tween jobs or otherwise temporarily displaced. And 
no longer would the submerged group be thrust 
into the front lines of defense against inflation, 
asked periodically to sacrifice what jobs they 
have—usually the most unpleasant and the lowest 
paid—for the welfare of the rest of us. Indeed, this 
weaker segment of the labor force would meet 
with better pay and working conditions than it 
could ever win in private industry. Nor could this 
improvement in their condition, as some have 
feared, provoke an inflationary upsurge in the 
wage level in general. The typically unemployed, 
those I have called “submerged,” represent an es- 
sentially noncompeting group vis-a-vis the remain- 
der of the labor force. Would the fees of physi- 
cians or the salaries of mechanics be affected if the 
wages of garbage collectors and cleaning women 
rose—even if they were doubled? 

“Growing old,” said philosopher Maurice Cheva- 
lier, “isn’t so bad when you consider the alterna- 
tive.” It is the alternative that should be kept in 
mind when I point out that the cost of public em- 
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ployment must be met fully by higher taxes. Keep- 
ing prices stable requires it. The newly employed 
government workers, with improved incomes, 
would surely expand their outlays on consumer 
goods of most kinds. That potential contribution to 
inflation would have to be offset by a contraction 
in the outlays of others. Only an appropriate tax 
increase would do it, hardly a universally popular 
step—uniless it is realized, with rare honesty, that a 
price must be paid for services of all kinds, public as 
well as private. 


hose who are old enough to remember may 

perceive a connection between the proposal 

just advanced and some familiar landmarks 
of the 1930s—the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA), the Public Works Administration (PWA), 
and the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC). The 
apparent resemblance, however, could be mis- 
leading. The New Deal measures were taken when 
one fourth of the nation’s labor force was unem- 
ployed and the world economy had collapsed. 
Their desperate goal was to relieve distress, restore 
dignity, and rebuild purchasing power for some of 
the 13 million jobless, out of a demoralized total 
labor force of just 51 million. What contribution to 
the nation’s output the projects yielded was a sec- 
ondary consideration, although a surprising num- 
ber of fine buildings, roads, bridges, dams, guide- 
books, and works of art do service to this day as a 
result of those efforts. Since an important contin- 
gent objective was to bolster the country’s plum- 
meting demand for goods and services, the WPA, 
PWA, CCC, and some other public - enterprises 
were financed largely through government deficits. 
In nearly all respects the present proposal is differ- 
ent. 

Employment of the jobless today, in the national 
service, would function as one major and critical 
element of an integrated plan for maintaining eco- 
nomic stability, for avoiding inflations as well as 
recessions. It would be deliberately shaped to sat- 
isfy the glaring, unfulfilled needs of the public sec- 
tor, much more conspicuous now than they were 
forty years ago. It would be creatively organized to 
match techniques of production to the available 
talents and learning abilities of the jobless. It 
would be meticulously financed by taxes, in the 
long run. But in the shorter run—and this is most 
important of all—the pledge of a job guarantee 
would supply the missing link in stabilization pol- 
icy today: it would make possible the use of tax 
changes, boldly and without inhibition, to keep the 
nation’s spending on a steady, noninflationary and 
nonrecessionary course. 
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Employment of the jobless in the national service 
would function as one critical element of an integrated 
plan for maintaining economic stability, for avoiding 


Nor would the cost of the public employment 
program I envisage be anywhere near as great, 
relatively speaking, as were the emergency job- 
creating expenditures during history’s greatest de- 
pression. I estimate that 3 million government jobs, 
on the average, would be sufficient to maintain full 
employment without inflation, when combined with 
the other elements of the plan summarized below. 
Its net cost to the taxpayer I estimate at $10 bil- 
lion, about 2 percent of the total taxes currently 
paid to federal, state, and local governments. The 
gross cost of the projects, based on an average sal- 
ary of $8000 and an allowance for overhead and 
materials, would be $36 billion. The net cost is ob- 
tained by deducting offsetting savings: $26 billion 
in reduced payments for unemployment insurance 
benefits, family welfare, food stamps, manpower 
training programs, housing and medical subsidies, 
and other social services out of the nation’s total 
annual bill for “social welfare” of about $220 bil- 
lion. These are my best guesses. If day-care centers, 
run by some of the new government employees, 
were available, how many welfare mothers would 
take jobs if they could get them? How many fa- 
thers, in all the “mother-headed” households, 
would climb out of closets and other anti-social- 
worker shelters? 

Yet the prospect of a tax increase of any kind, 
for a public severely strapped by a rising cost of 
living, raises a question and a challenge. Could we 
achieve a respect for government service, a pride 
in public works, a spirit of imaginative common 
enterprise that would permit public administrators 
to formulate and conduct productive programs? If 
the answer were clearly yes, and if our country 
were blessed with the creative national leadership 
it has missed for so long, then I think the modest 
net increase in taxes required might be gracefully 
accepted. The grace would be enhanced if people 
knew that they were getting their money’s worth—or 
more than that—in the form of useful, badly needed 
government activities. Even enthusiasm is conceiv- 
able if the public were convinced that the way was 
open, at long last, for a stable society. That the mea- 
sure is not infeasible politically is suggested by the 
qualified endorsement recently given a small public- 
employment program, “if unemployment exceeds 6 
percent,” by the conservative Republican Arthur 
Burns. Just three years ago, in response to similar 
ideas, Burns and his Nixonian colleagues had opined, 
“We don’t want any more WPA’s. Around here, we 
believe in private enterprise.” No doubt “the times, 
they are a-changin’.” 

The American economy now is in the state of a 
critical pneumonia patient with a dangerously fluc- 
tuating fever, palpitating heart, and pernicious 


inflation as well as recession. 


anemia. No matter what miracle drug is adminis- 
tered, no immediate return to normal can be ex- 
pected. Given the proper regimen, however, the 
prospect is for definite improvement in the weeks 
or months ahead, and eventual recovery. Let us 
suppose, as we may reasonably hope for another 
time and another Administration, that the neces- 
sary basic ingredients are available: a progressive, 
creative national leadership and a government ser- 
vice of good repute and spirit. Then the following 
four-step formula for economic stability would be 
feasible: 


1. Selective price and wage controls embracing 
all sectors of the economy characterized by concen- 
trated power and any others, such as health care, 
in which quasi-monopolistic exploitation is likely. 
The controls would not be intended to replace 
market prices, collective bargaining, or competitive 
activities generally. They would be standbys, ready 
for use whenever and wherever necessary to pro- 
tect the public interest. The mere announcement of 
this program, together with an obvious readiness to 
enforce it, would do much by itself to suppress the 
present psychology of inflation. 

2. Enlistment of the jobless in the national ser- 
vice to fulfill the unsatisfied needs of the public 
sector. For maximum efficiency, development of 
the program should be gradual, extending over 
perhaps three or four years. When completely in 
force, the number of public jobs required for full 
employment would probably vary between 2 and 4 
million, bearing an average net cost (after offset- 
ting welfare and similar deductions) of $10 bil- 
lion—not far from annual defense expenditures on 
research alone. At the present juncture, with the 
economy out of hand for so long, public employ- 
ment would no doubt extend toward the upper 
end of that range before inflation could be quelled 
completely. 

3. A conscientious paring of the present federal 
budget, cutting waste and special-interest subsidies. 
Vigorously pursued, even allowing for “political re- 
alities,” these cuts could meet a good part of the 
cost of public employment. 

4. A rise in taxes to meet the balance of the 
cost, or in any event to keep the nation’s total 
spending at the amount required for a stable price 
level. 


Most orthodox economists today solemnly intone 
the judgment that full employment without in- 
flation is impossible. It is, and will remain so, as 
long as we allow their quaint prejudices of the 
past—the orthodox ideology—to substitute for rea- 
son in public policy. O 
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Getting On With the Nation's Business 


II. FOREIGN POLICY: 
MEN OR MEASURES? 








by Thomas L. Hughes 


Slogans lacking substance, personalities 
upstaging policies—these have been the 
characteristics of the Nixon-Kissinger 
foreign policy. So says Mr. Hughes, in 
this argument for a return to methods that 
put measures over men, and principles 
above procedures. 


n Wednesday, July 17, President Nixon as- 

sured the American people through Rabbi 

Baruch Korff: “A resignation of the Presi- 
dent would, in my view, have devastating con- 
sequences in terms of our foreign policy, would 
jeopardize the structure of peace in the world... . 
I must, of course, as everybody knows, refuse to 
resign. ... I owe an obligation to continue the 
work that I have begun in the field of foreign af- 
fairs.” 

The next day, Secretary of State Kissinger hap- 
pened to share the rostrum at a business-executives 
conference in Washington, and said to his platform 
colleague: “In the last speech of yours, I remem- 
ber, you proposed that I fire the President.” His in- 
terlocutor replied that the recommendation had 
made good sense six months earlier and now made 
more sense than ever. “But I now understand,” the 
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Secretary continued, “that you also want me to 
stay.” His associate responded that he had never 
advocated Kissinger’s leaving, and therefore could 
only ponder the implications of the Secretary’s own 
threats to resign. 

Three weeks later Kissinger had withdrawn the 
latter and had been instrumental in arranging the 
President’s resignation, Mr. Nixon’s last historic 
first. It was the denouement of a breathtaking suc- 
cession of events commingling foreign and domes- 
tic politics at levels of intensity unique in Ameri- 
can history. 

For months the President’s own purposes had 
been painfully obvious. While the case of the 
United States v. Nixon consumed the courts and 
the Congress, spurious national-security arguments, 
designed to excuse domestic illegalities and to 
thwart impeachment, vied with compulsive presi- 
dential jetting wherever, and however hastily, sum- 
mits could be contrived. 

“The President was literally mobbed day and 
night by thousands of French nationals, who liter- 
ally begged him with tears in their eyes to remain 
on the job,” General Alexander Haig told the Re- 
publican Women’s Federal Forum following Presi- 
dent Pompidou’s funeral. After seeing President 
Sadat’s placards in Egypt saying “We Trust 
Nixon,” General Haig commented in Cairo: “Un- 
questionably this will help Nixon in the United 
States.” In Saudi Arabia King Faisal cooperated at 


the airport: “Anybody who stands against you, Mr. 
President, in the United States or outside, stands 
against us.” After the Moscow summit, General 
Haig again volunteered that President Nixon had 
returned from the Kremlin “intellectually and spir- 
itually invigorated with a reinforced determination 
to stay.” 

The claims of foreign-policy indispensability 
were shamelessly thrust into the forefront of our 
escalating constitutional crisis. A summit a day 
kept impeachment away, especially if it carried an 
extracontinental dateline. According to this simple 
formula, Mr. Nixon, clinging to office, kept his 
travel agents busy. As late as midsummer, when 
the gathering storm clouds were rolling rapidly 
toward Gétterdammerung, the Imperial President 
was still trying to crank up state visits in the au- 
tumn to London or Tokyo, visits reportedly delayed 
in the end by the British Queen and the Japanese 
Emperor themselves. 

But judged by what we saw and heard of Mr. 
Kissinger’s behavior, his objectives appeared more 
complicated than Mr. Nixon’s. Indeed, the summer 
of 1974 was full of rich material illustrating the 
use and abuse of foreign policy in the contrasting 
deportment of what were then our two-and-only 
foreign-policy personalities. For while the President 
was struggling to stay, the Secretary of State was 
threatening to leave. While the antihero stubbornly 
refused to resign until he actually did so, the hero 
openly contrived various resignation options, only 
to remain after all. Whatever Kissinger’s actual in- 
tentions, the objective realities in midsummer were 
that the Secretary of State had staked out for him- 
self a conservative way to leave (press harassment), 
a liberal way to leave (détente), a pro-Nixon way 
to leave (exhaustion), and an anti-Nixon way to 
leave (erosion of authority). As the most sophis- 
ticated of public figures, however, Kissinger knew 
that no matter how the cover stories might have 
read, his own volitional resignation would in fact 
have been seen as an anti-Nixon move with prob- 
able effects on the latter's own scramble to stay. 

The desperate determination of the President to 
remain contrasted with the studied indetermination 
of the Secretary. In prior years, their paranoias 
had been mutually reinforcing; this summer, that 
sustenance was no longer there. Mr. Nixon, whose 
normal instincts, everyone knew, were flexible 
enough, was now no longer free to play across the 
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foreign-policy field with the agility and surprise to 
which he was once accustomed. Instead he was 
preoccupied with assuring the old-line conservative 
votes necessary for his retention in office. In the 
process he deprived the Secretary, who also gets 
A+ for flexibility, of his customary executive- 
branch authority as well as his normal room for 
maneuver. The growing dichotomy of their respec- 
tive interests and situations was bound to affect 
their relationship. The President, who had feet of 
clay, was ineluctably being separated from the Sec- 
retary, who exhibited the fastest footwork in the 
business. 

So the President’s anti-impeachment tactics over- 
lapped and interacted with the Secretary’s threat- 
ened-resignation tactics. And yet for two reasons 
the latter were not for real. 

First, there may have been very good reasons for 
threatening resignation publicly, something which 
Kissinger had done repeatedly in private through- 
out his career, and they were not to be confused 
with reasons for actually resigning. Second, consid- 
ering Mr. Ford’s extravagantly repeated guarantees 
to reappoint him on opening day, a Kissinger res- 
ignation would never in a sense have been seen as 
real, but rather as a temporary Clausewitzian con- 
tinuation of the struggle by other means. 

Kissinger had simultaneously demanded that the 
Congress endorse his “integrity” (an absolution, in- 
cidentally, which he would surely want to interpret 
as extending beyond wiretapping to validate his 
basic diplomatic method, itself increasingly under 
criticism for its deviousness). In so doing, he was 
also accomplishing the 1974 political equivalent of 
the Tenure of Office Act by which Congress for- 
bade President Andrew Johnson to fire Secretary 
of War Stanton, the major issue of America’s other 
impeachment crisis a century ago. The difference 
was that while Stanton clearly wanted to stay, Kis- 
singer might on balance have decided to leave, de- 
pending on unfolding impeachment events. 

At any rate these two processes of manipulation 
were in play for much of the summer, the rumors of 
conflict being amplified by staff leaks and press 
speculation. By any ordinary criteria, the Secretary 
occupied the stronger position, the President the 
weaker one, except for his formal right to fire. 
Incomprehensible as Kissinger’s dismissal might 
seem, it could have happened. The jangling 
effects of two such concurrent high-wire perform- 
ances, with all their upstaging and cutting down, 
produced dissonant vibrations that temporarily 
made almost anything possible. 

To the outside observer Mr. Kissinger had al- 
ways appeared, like Job, to bear his multiple bur- 
dens patiently. Indeed, unlike Job, he had always 
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Not since Blondin walked across the tightrope at 
Niagara Falls with a man on his back had a high-wire 
performer had to carry such an unnecessary extra load. 


appeared to enjoy them hugely until this summer, 
when the strains began to show. The strains were 
understandable. This had turned out to be one of 
those rare times in history when the hero had been 
called upon to support his antihero on an hour-by- 
hour basis. The Supersecretary was required to res- 
cue the sinking President, and admirers were asked 
to applaud the effort that went into this capricious 
assignment. With all the diversions, distortions, and 
deceptions that such arrangements had to entail, 
here was a burden which no heavily laden foreign 
policy should have been asked to sustain and no 
Supersecretary required to serve. Not since Charles 
Blondin walked across the tightrope at Niagara 
Falls with a man on his back had a high-wire per- 
former had to carry such an unnecessary extra 
load. It was hard to know what to admire the 
most: the feat of skill required or the capacious 
morality which accepted the assignment. 

In the late spring Kissinger had ordered a 
trusted member of his State Department entourage 
to prepare another one of his disavowable secret 
studies. This one was to be an assessment of the 
probable foreign-policy implications of a long and 
indecisive impeachment crisis—a comprehensive 
rundown of the likely international consequences 
of a collapse of moral authority in the White 
House, of leaderlessness and irresolution in Wash- 
ington, of the temptation to fill vacuums around 
the world. It would be material of possible use, if 
needed, when the time came. 

In the final weeks before the August avalanche, 
the Secretary introduced a new note. In contrast to 
his repeated public statements that Watergate had 
had no effect on the conduct of foreign policy, he 
now increasingly intruded foreign policy into the 
impeachment debate, presumably in Mr. Nixon’s 
defense. Thus in mid-July Kissinger was confiding 
to the press in background interviews that Water- 
gate had weakened the United States in the strate- 
gic arms talks with the Soviets. By the end of July 
Vice President Ford was publicly using the theme 
that efforts to “undercut” Mr. Nixon “could have 
an adverse impact on foreign policy.” But the for- 
eign-policy argument this time turned out to be 
double-edged. The same arguments which failed to 
deflect the impeachment forces in Congress aided in 
persuading the President to step aside. 

In the end Mr. Nixon was twice trapped by 
forces which he himself had set in motion. Pub- 
licly, his tapes brought him down. Privately, for- 
eign policy helped provide the coup de grace. The 
same foreign-policy primacy which, Nixon once 
argued, made it indispensable for him to stay, 
now helped make it indispensable for him to go. 
Literally spending hour after hour with Mr. Nixon 
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during his last four days in office, Kissinger turned 
the foreign-policy rationale around to become one 
of the final convincing arguments for the Presi- 
dent’s resignation. By then, of course, Kissinger 
was working with history and not against it. Still, 
he knew the Nixon stubbornness as few others 
knew it, and at the end his round-the-clock diplo- 
matic services inside the beleaguered White House 
weighed heavily in the decision. 

Ironically, on August 6 Kissinger’s and Nixon’s 
crosscutting dramas converged on Capitol Hill with 
the caving of Nixon supporters on impeachment 
and the simultaneous clearing of Kissinger’s role in 
the wiretapping by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Overnight Kissinger withdrew his own 
resignation threat, and within hours Nixon himself 
resigned. The king departed and the captain re- 
mained. No one with his priorities and proportions 
in good order ever really wanted Kissinger to 
leave, and Mr. Ford, in his televised remarks min- 
utes after his predecessor’s resignation speech, not 
only confirmed Kissinger’s retention but gave 
nearly equal billing to the continuing Secretary 
and the departing President. 

When the ex-President flew off to California, the 
overpersonalized presidency went with him. And 
just in time. For the growing personalization of 
foreign policy had, by then, become a disservice to 
rational policy-making. Summitry was becoming 
guilty by association with Richard Nixon, just as 
wiretapping was becoming acceptable by associa- 
tion with Henry Kissinger. Issues deserving of close 
inspection and full debate had been obfuscated by 
personalism. An honest analysis of measures was 
deflected by an excessive attention to men. 

Even so grave a matter as détente had become a 
prominent case in point. Considering the concep- 
tual breakthroughs that had come to naught, the 
excessive claims that had been shown up, the 
much vaunted momentum that was no longer de- 
tectable, détente, too, had had a hard summer. 
Once their mutual pride and joy, détente had be- 
come divisive, President Nixon leaving it more and 
more as a slogan without substance as he re- 
trenched to bolster his conservative support, the 
Secretary suddenly sounding, mirabile dictu, like a 
confirmed arms-controller. His midsummer idea of 
holding a genuine national debate on détente in 
the’ midst of the existing impeachment debate 
passed comprehension. But the summer’s cumula- 
tive sensations had thrown into bold relief the 
many-sided dilemma of personalism and foreign 
policy and the distortions that come with it. How- 
ever much we tried to look at the issues, the men 
got in the way. The wild cards of personalism be- 
came the ascendant factors, not only in the con- 
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duct of our foreign policy but in the exaggerated 
claims asserted on behalf of foreign policy on the 
clarity and rationality of our decision-making pro- 
cesses. Men and measures, power and pre- 
dictability, realpolitik and personalism—old di- 
lemmas and old debates—were raised to new 
heights in our democratic experience. Now, at the 
beginning of a new Administration, it is appropri- 
ate to re-examine them, to consider where we are 
and whither we are tending. 


THE MISSING MEASURES 
AND THE MISSING MEN 


en or measures? It was already a cele- 

brated question a century ago, an argu- 

ment which had erupted at the highest 

levels of British and American politics from 

Chesterfield to Goldsmith to Burke to our Found- 
ing Fathers. 

The very persistence of the argument is one ex- 
cuse for reviving it today. Over the years the argu- 
ment itself has taken many forms. It has pointed 
up the contrast between personalities and parties, 
between politicians and doctrine. It has distin- 
guished the bureaucratic man of practice from the 
intellectual man of theory. It has highlighted the 
tension between office-holders and office-seekers. It 
has been used affirmatively to distinguish the sup- 
posed conservative affinity for men from the sup- 
posed liberal affinity for measures. But it has also 
been applied critically to both conservatives and 
liberals—to those conservatives who are unable to 
articulate their major premises attractively or wish 
to hide them and therefore stress the appeal of a 
prominent personality; to those liberals who are 
adept at campaigning for measures but who forget 
them in office or lack the ability to carry them out. 
Sometimes the slogan has simply underlined the 
difference between men of action and men of 
ideas. 

At other times the distinction has embodied 
skeptical propositions with awkward moral over- 
tones. “Great men are almost always bad men,” 
said Lord Acton, and he used to refer to Walpole’s 
dictum that “no great country was ever saved by 
good men.” A prominent American political tradi- 
tion from Jefferson to Lincoln to Wilson always 
stressed the opposite. Wilson even presumed to ad- 
vise Latin America to “elect good men,” by which 
he meant honest men publicly committed to mea- 
sures for which they could be held accountable. 

For “measures” connoted a shared responsibility 
for steps deliberately planned, proposed, and dis- 
cussed. Focusing on measures suggested a purpose- 


ful investment in a persistent viewpoint, not a 
blank-check vote of confidence in an unpredictable 
man with all the negative nuances that would 
carry for institution-building and architectural crea- 
tivity in foreign and domestic policy alike. An on- 
going consistency was contemplated—an affinity for 
certain means, as well as an identification with cer- 
tain ends. Men, capable of acting privately, per- 
haps irresponsibly, and alone, contrasted with mea- 
sures, whose advocacy afforded an opportunity and 
obligation for coherent public understanding and 
even participation. 

In the life cycle of ideas in action, the alternat- 
ing currents supporting first men and then mea- 
sures persist. They tend to be inconclusive and sea- 
sonal in nature. Nevertheless, one can stop short of 
moralizing about motives, and well short of imput- 
ing straight-line philosophical or political pre- 
suppositions in areas where they don’t belong, and 
still not recall any time when the gap between 
what men in office were saying and what was ac- 
tually happening—the gap between the presence of 
men and the absence of measures—was as great as 
it has recently been. 

In part this is because we live in a time when 
much that used to be obvious no longer is. Land- 
marks, borders, and sovereignties have dis- 
appeared. A growing number of the world’s new 
problems are beyond us emotionally. When we 
think what turbulence lies just ahead in the last 
quarter of this century, it is easy to identify the 
global issues for which measures are urgently 
needed. Yet the perceptions of men are changing 
on all of them: defense, deterrence, and détente; 
money, markets, and inflation; resources, raw ma- 
terials, and energy; pollution, ecology, and weather 
modification; population and urban congestion; in- 
equality and unemployment; famine prevention, 
poverty, and food production; genocide, dis- 
criminatory violence, and human degradation; 
drugs and terrorism; the world’s $200 billion an- 
nual arms expenditure; nuclear power; the oceans 
and outer space. 

Yet far from focusing on the question of how 
100 percent of the world’s population can get at 
100 percent of the world’s resources, most of us do 
not even admit the legitimacy of the question. 
With one sixteenth of the world’s population, we 
Americans devour one third of the world’s re- 
sources. Far from lining up with the ascendant 
forces of human history, we fitfully try to apply 
the brakes. Far from addressing the tasks of analy- 
sis, allocation, and adjudication, or of the regu- 
lation, monitoring, and management of these enor- 
mous political, economic, and social issues, we 
avert our gaze. The actively imaginative actors 
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among us turn out to be multinational corporations 
jumping national jurisdictions to avoid constraints. 
We are directionless and frustrated. 

Imaginative measures await imaginative men to 
devise, produce, expound, and implement them. 
Yet nations founder in the midst of a giant para- 
dox: the conventional wisdom acknowledges the 
need for new measures to ameliorate the human 
predicament at the same time that most of the 
world’s recent leaders posture, pontificate, and dis- 
appear. 

For not only are the measures missing, but so, 
increasingly, are the men. Not long ago Secretary 
Kissinger created an uproar by telling the congres- 
sional wives a tale about European governments 
being “very rarely legitimate.” His statement would 
have read more accurately as “very rarely lasting,” 
because recently the mortality rate of European 
governments has been staggering. Since May, 1973, 
there has been a new head of government in every 
one of the thirteen NATO capitals in Western Eu- 
rope: the Netherlands last May, Italy in July, Nor- 
way in October, Greece in November and again in 
July, Denmark in December, Turkey in January, 
Britain in March, Belgium in April, Portugal, 
Germany, and France in May, and Iceland in July. 
Never before has there been such a clean sweep in 
the leadership of NATO Europe. And this trend 
exists, or is imminent, in the Eastern and Southern 
hemispheres as well. 

Against this bleak background of missing men 
and missing measures, the glare of publicity has 
thrown into lurid relief America’s extraordinary re- 
cent flirtation with personalism. Here, after all, is a 
curious phenomenon. Contemporary America, the 
nation which had just emerged from a decade of 
demands for participatory democracy, expressly not 
exempting foreign policy, had now paradoxically 
lurched into a love affair with personalism in for- 
eign policy on a scale unparalleled in its entire his- 
tory. In a total world situation which would nor- 
mally invite, indeed require, from 200 million 
Americans the dedicated application of many men 
and many measures, we have made instead an ex- 
ceptional overinvestment in one exceptional man— 
Henry Kissinger—who has made some exceptional 
gains of uncertain durability. In the process, our 
national priorities have perforce become his prefer- 
ences. Our national interests have become what- 
ever he has time for at the moment. 

Meanwhile, for months the ceremonial foreign- 
policy chieftain, an unindicted co-conspirator in 
another affair, lingered on in a strikingly 
anomalous situation. The public was treated to the 
minimum possible discussion of measures and the 
strangest possible deployment of men. A foreign- 
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policy government of two consisted of a discredited 
ex-hero in the White House and an ascendant su- 
perhero in the State Department—when he was 
there. 

The conquering Secretary and the cornered Pres- 
ident reversed all traditional notions of the master- 
servant relationship. Mr. Nixon said plaintively last 
spring: “Foreign policy is no longer made by for- 
eign ministers. It is made by heads of state.” But 
by then, he was the only one who thought so. The 
message failed to get through. 

It was Kissinger who topped the polls and whose 
popularity extended as far as Manila, where the 
sixty-six Miss Universe contestants recently named 
him their runaway choice as “the greatest person 
in the world today.” It was Kissinger who was idol- 
ized as a “miracle worker” by the Egyptians, as a 
“magician” by the Israelis, and as “Alexander the 
Great but not so beautiful” by The Economist. Ev- 
eryone admired his intellect, irony, and articula- 
tion, his charm and wit, his energy, dexterity, and, 
until Salzburg, sure stage sense. He aroused alarm 
in the spring when he told a group of senators on 
an airplane that he would resign if the House 
voted impeachment, and relief when, after the 
story reached the press, he hastened to call Mr. 
Ford to say that he would not, after all, abandon 
the country. He astounded the country with his 
Salzburg ultimatum, but public, press, and Con- 
gress hastened to appease him. Few disagreed that 
he was the best Secretary of State imaginable un- 
der the circumstances. It was the circumstances 
themselves, domestic and foreign, that were so dis- 
tasteful. 

In the changed circumstances of the newly de- 
personalized presidency, Kissinger survives as the 
world’s leading personality. Secure in the knowl- 
edge that he is secure, perhaps we may at last risk 
inquiring about the rest of those things we have al- 
ways wanted to know about personalism and for- 
eign policy but have been afraid to ask. It is per- 
tinent to recapitulate where personalism has taken 
us and inquire whether we wish to project these 
recent aberrations into a long-term norm. 


POWER AND PREDICTABILITY: 
S The Seeds of the Sixties 


men and measures of the 1960s viewed from a 
special perspective—the conflict between power 
and predictability in our democratic society. For 
the ironies of the 1960s were poignant: the educa- 
tional and communications explosion created ever 
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Inevitably power and unpredictability become the 
handmaidens of presidential personalism. 


more insatiable public demands on the official 
power-holders for predictable behavior just at the 
time when world realities seemed to them to re- 
quire precisely the opposite—that is, maximum 
room for maneuver, another way of saying unpre- 
dictability. 

From May, 1960, when the U-2 incident shot 
down both the Eisenhower-Khrushchev summit 
meeting and White House credibility, to May, 
1970, when President Nixon ordered the invasion 
of Cambodia, the practicing instincts of all four 
Presidents—perhaps in ascending order—regularly 
ran in the direction of unpredictability on decisive 
issues of war and peace. From Eisenhower and 
Nixon planning the Bay of Pigs invasion to Ken- 
nedy ineptly carrying it out; from Johnson’s head- 
strong escalations to his frenetic search for peace; 
from Nixon’s summit mining and Christmas bomb- 
ing to his belated withdrawal from Vietnam—none 
of these Presidents could be said to be following 
predictable courses of action appropriate, say, to 
the public expectations which they themselves 
had created in their foreign-policy campaign 
speeches. 

These instincts toward unpredictability in a for- 
eign-policy crunch were fortified throughout the 
sixties by a spate of intellectually coherent doctrines 
which supported presidential primacy, open op- 
tions, and nondisclosure patterns, which themselves 
were said to protect security, tactical flexibility, 
covert operations, and diplomatic poker hands. The 
predilections of presidential advisers bolstered the 
behavior of the presidential power-holders. To- 
gether they made unpredictability another presi- 
dential prerogative. Part of the rationale was sim- 
ply the politics of surprise. Another part was the 
techniques of bluff and brinkmanship. Still another 
was ordinary cynicism—an extrapolation of Dean 
Acheson’s latter-day phrase: “there are moral 
problems and real problems,” and his prescription 
for dealing with the latter, which featured the 
“moral autonomy of the strategic approach.”* 

But there were more complicated reasons too, 
and sometimes even commendable ones, why un- 
predictability became a consciously valued asset. 
The more diabolical the problems confronting the 
President, the more he leaned toward a stance of 
unpredictability. Often this turned out to be the 
same thing as being unpredictable. Arming himself 
with ambiguity as successive occasions demanded, he 
went out to confront his multiple domestic and inter- 
national audiences, trusting to inconsistent nuances— 
in effect, fooling some of the people all of the time and 
most of the people some of the time. 





*Amherst College, December 9, 1964. 


The pattern repeatedly came through: unpre- 
dictability was valuable one way or another, in 
creating room for maneuver over the Congo, Ber- 
lin, Cuba, the Middle East, Cambodia, Laos, and 
of course, Vietnam. 

The insiders’ arguments for unpredictability were 
politically powerful. Unpredictability exerted an ir- 
resistible attraction on self-styled empiricists and 
pragmatists, and there were plenty of them around. 
And when an important insider like a President 
was on the defensive and his policies under attack, 
the gravitational pull toward unpredictability natu- 
rally became greater than ever. 

Inevitably power and unpredictability became 
the handmaidens of presidential personalism. 
Many who lived close to JFK and LBJ have no 
trouble in finding the seeds of the cult of person- 
ality in both those Administrations. (Can anyone 
who experienced it easily forget encounters like the 
airport scene between the President and the staff 
sergeant who, seeing LBJ start off toward the 
wrong helicopter, said, pointing, “Mr. President, 
that is your helicopter over there,” only to be em- 
braced by the enormous Texan and advised, “Son, 
they are all my helicopters.”) However, even the 
hyperbolic Johnson, domineering as he was, was 
saved from sheer personalism by his lines of com- 
munication to the Congress, the Cabinet, the bu- 
reaucracy, and the press. Johnson’s foreign policy 
on occasion was conducted by a government of 
two hundred, and rarely by fewer than a govern- 
ment of twenty. It was never a government of two. 

The personalism was not unbridled or undiluted. 
Prominent men around the President still jockeyed 
for position, which itself represented some splinter- 
ing of power. And in the end the Johnson Admin- 
istration, though weakened and wearied by Viet- 
nam, still utilized major executive-branch 
resources. The best and the brightest, with all their 
well-advertised faults, were still around the Presi- 
dent and represented some semblance of corporate 
responsibility. Openness had disappeared, the bar- 
ricades were up, and hard lines were being drawn. 
But the personalism was held under control, albeit 
erratically. Summits were not available at the time 
they were desired. Vain men could not dispose of 
events, but were imprisoned by them. The China 
overture was still impracticable, the Soviet one 
unavailing. Alliance relationships, frayed though 
they were, still set the ambience within which pol- 
icy moved. Assistant Secretaries of State still had 
responsibilities; so did their staffs. The civilian side 
of the intelligence community was relatively free to 
write what it pleased. In places in the government 
even a certain esprit de corps could still be found. 
For better or worse, there was no overlapping of 
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the bounds within which policy had been set for 
more than a decade, and this was often beneficial 
and limited damage. 

For their successors in the early Nixon Adminis- 
tration who cast themselves in the role of de- 
escalators and extricators, unpredictability seemed 
even more appealing. In 1969-1970, how could one 
champion withdrawals and negotiations simulta- 
neously? A serious negotiatory process could be 
wrecked by clarifying concessions along the way. 
Public ambiguity and private manipulation would 
be essential if negotiations were to succeed. The 
same men would have different measures in mind 
“out front” (to use the transcript phrase) and be- 
hind the scenes. 

This new American thrust toward presidential 
unpredictability would have been accepted as the 
conventional wisdom by traditional European dip- 
lomats. By contrast, it would have been instinc- 
tively rejected by President Nixon’s Quaker 
mother, by the American Society of International 
Law, and for that matter, by almost the entire 
heritage of the organized, programmatic, world- 
affairs activity in this country, whether inside or 
outside the government. Making a virtue of unpre- 
dictability was bound to be profoundly perturbing 
for a moral, legal, and bureaucratic tradition de- 
voted to rational discourse, clarity of positions, and 
the orderly consideration and explicit elucidation 
of national interests. In that tradition the more given 
factors and the less ambivalence, the better. There 
was a high premium on continuity and consistency, 
on minimizing surprise. 

A decent democratic dialogue on the most fate- 
ful foreign policies always depended—and still 
does—on gratifying certain minimum expectations 
of greater policy reliability. A decent institutional 
dialogue within the executive branch is desirable 
for the same reasons. But both were increasingly 
missing in the system. The reservation of presiden- 
tial power implicit in keeping many options open, 
and most positions reversible, increasingly collided 
with a widespread insistence on a larger reliability 
factor. 

At some point democracy and unpredictable 
government were fated to collide. The antithetical 
seeds of power and predictability were well sown 
in the sixties, and the occupant of the presidency, 
whoever he might be, was certain to be increas- 
ingly crowded by his fellow countrymen to declare 
himself. Not only was this bound to restrict his 
freedom to conduct nineteenth-century diplomacy 
in the 1970s, but the penalties for this noncom- 
pliance were lurking close to the surface of events. 
All it took was heavy new doses of private govern- 
ment to make the situation acute. All it took was 
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Watergate to convert this concern over unpredicta- 
bility into outrage over deception. 


REALPOLITIK AND PERSONALISM: 
The Harvest of the Seventies 


ower and predictability, to their mutual det- 

riment, contested unevenly in the 1960s, 

thereby laying a shaky foundation for the 
unexpectedly bountiful harvest of realpolitik and 
personalism to follow. 

The decade of the seventies opened with Presi- 
dent Nixon rather boldly comparing himself to 
Disraeli. Certain flaws in this comparison sprang 
quickly to mind. Nevertheless, it was clear that the 
President yearned for the kind of patriotic support 
which the British public often still gives to British 
foreign policy. Count Sforza, the interwar Italian 
statesman, once paid tribute to this phenomenon. 
The British, he declared, had a 


precious gift bestowed by divine grace . . . the si- 
multaneous action in those islands, when a great 
British interest is at stake, of statesmen and diplo- 
mats coolly working to obtain some concrete politi- 
cal advantage and on the other side, and without 
previous base secret understanding, clergymen and 
writers eloquently busy showing the highest moral 
reasons for supporting the diplomatic action which 
is going on in Downing Street.* 

But Disraeli’s Britain turned out to be light-years 
away from Nixon’s America. In May, 1970, having 
ordered the invasion of Cambodia, the President 
went to the Lincoln Memorial at midnight, where 
he spoke to some students about Churchill and 
football. But to no avail. The next day the cam- 
puses were in flames, the clergymen and writers 
were eloquently busy showing the highest moral 
reasons for not supporting the White House, while 
inside the latter, many of his own best staffers 
were writing out their resignations. His Secretaries 
of State and Defense had opposed the invasion. 
All in all, one could have read the situation as an 
early warning of the potential unrealities of real- 
politik. However, apparently undaunted, the Presi- 
dent stonewalled. 

Realpolitik and unpredictability came together 
again with full force in September, 1970, with the 
Jordanian civil war. Newsmen were briefed on the 
contingent possibility of a U.S.-Soviet con- 
frontation, and President Nixon personally and 
emphatically made the point that it was of the 





*Quoted in Moral Man and Immoral Society by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr (1932). 


Dostoevskian dashes of miracle, mystery, and 
authority helped deflect inquiries about what really 


highest importance that the United States should 
avoid giving the Soviets the impression that we 
would always act rationally. “The real possibility 
of irrational American action is essential to the 
U.S.-Soviet relationship,” Mr. Nixon said in Chi- 
cago on September 16. The other side should not 
be confident of our reaction. They should be kept 
guessing about even an irrational response. Success 
on the ground in Jordan stifled the arguments be- 
tween those who accepted this proposition on its 
merits and those who found it to be a self-evident 
recipe for instability. 

Ahead were the triumphs of summitry and the 
belabored negotiations on Vietnam. Once more the 
men and the measures were manipulated with little 
public awareness of the process and wide public 
satisfaction with the apparent success. Relation- 
ships with Moscow, Peking, and Hanoi were pre- 
cisely those where realpolitik could be indulged in 
with maximum assurance of public acceptance. Se- 
crecy was defendable, deception understandable, 
deviousness expected. The need for mystery and 
even stealth could be explained. The choice of 
three Communist capitals as the priorities for em- 
phasis was triply congenial: no one doubted their 
importance; the techniques of realpolitik were 
widely accepted as appropriate for them; the obvi- 
ous personal benefits would be well timed and un- 
deniable. 

Personalism accompanied realpolitik, promoted 
it, and was said to be required by it. Realpolitik 
magnified to the extreme the personal satisfactions 
of its two chief participants. The Nixon candidacy 
of 1972 was inextricably involved in the summit 
pageantry arranged by his nominal subordinate. 
The timing and orchestration were superb. 

As the two heroes of 1972—the President and his 
national security adviser—moved from triumph to 
triumph, Mao and Brezhnev and Le Duc Tho were 
translated into solid votes at home by the Com- 
mittee to Re-elect. Nixon and Kissinger cemented 
détente with doses of Schrecklichkeit visited upon 
the North Vietnamese in order to pacify our ally 
in the South. Thus American history’s most breath- 
taking exhibition of high politics seemed to be vin- 
dicated by its apparent successes in Peking, Moscow, 
and Hanoi, and by Nixon’s in November, 1972. 

Thereafter, it was all downhill for the President, 
while Kissinger continued to soar, nearly dizzy 
with success. It was a painful paradox for the Pres- 
ident, but somewhere en route, America’s chief 
realpoliticians catastrophically misjudged the politi- 
cal realities at home and Realpolitician Number 
One had to confront the consequences. How this 
happened is a story which is still unfolding. Why 
realpolitik was attempted in Moscow, Peking, and 


went on backstage. 


Hanoi is clear enough. Why it was allowed to 
burst its bounds and infect nearly all of our other 
relationships at home and abroad is harder to un- 
derstand. 

At first the casualties lay practically unnoticed: 
the almost complete noninvolvement of the Ameri- 
can people, the American Congress, the executive’s 
own bureaucracy, and the nongovernmental for- 
eign-affairs community. These losses were probably 
counted as gains from the outset. At home opposi- 
tion would be splintered or smothered. Realpolitik 
would reduce foreign policy to a spectator sport for 
all those except the two chief players. Successes 
with the Communists, if spectacular enough, would 
carry their own reward, turning the spectators into 
cheering fans. 

In the meantime, public discussion of world af- 
fairs and citizen dialogue with officialdom would 
both fall into the public relations area which the 
White House called “theater.” A nonaccountable 
foreign-policy process—invisible, unlocatable, non- 
testifying—would give Lebensraum for backstage 
brilliance. Dostoevskian dashes of miracle, mystery, 
and authority would help deflect inquiries about 
what really went on backstage. If skeptics raised 
questions about the process—about the habits of 
deceit it inculcated and the conspiratorial attitudes 
of mind it engendered—quiet reassurances or hu- 
morous turnoffs would do. 

The probable costs of choosing these priorities 
and ignoring others was also well known in ad- 
vance. Our official lack of interest in the rest of the 
world would increasingly be seen to be just that. 
The implications of our concentration on Moscow, 
Peking, and Hanoi would not be lost on others. 

Abroad there predictably would be some un- 
raveling of alliances and a general devaluation of 
America’s reputation as the world’s chief engine 
for humanitarian policies. But Vietnam had al- 
ready diminished those relationships, and would-be 
Disraelis were never much interested in them any- 
way. The constant new public emphasis on Amer- 
ica’s national interest would not make America as 
interesting to others as it had always been hitherto, 
but that too was judged an acceptable loss. Rhetor- 
ical cosmetics could still be applied in the occa- 
sional speech at the UN. In the meantime, every- 
one knew that ideology had died, and if national 
interests sounded like less than human interests, we 
could live with it. 

Climbing down from the inflated phrase, real- 
politik would give America a pragmatic, nondif- 
ferentiated reputation. Such an America could do 
things without its previous embarrassments—with- 
out moral constraints. Ancillary benefits for our re- 
lations with colonialists, juntas, and other ex- 
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ploitative regimes of ill repute would be eased 
under cover of the new realism. Any latent qualms 
about General Pinochet’s executions in Chile, Gen- 
eral Khan’s genocide in East Pakistan, General 
Ioannides’ jailings in Greece, or General Park’s re- 
pression in South Korea could be stifled under the 
same rubric. Too tough-minded to be bothered by 
Rhodesian racism or Brazilian torture, realpolitik 
would release American foreign policy-making 
from the normal discipline of meeting or failing to 
meet external standards, in favor of the self-dis- 
cipline, or lack of it, of the foreign-policy manager 
of the moment. 

Realpolitik would also have the estimable effect 
of enhancing the personal roles of the realpoliti- 
cians. Personalism would infect the subject matter; 
the news would become biographical, social, or sty- 
listic. As one of my colleagues has written, it 
would be more like covering Marilyn Monroe. 

Against a background of burgeoning global 
problems, increasing demands for multilateral ac- 
tion, and actual transnational relationships which 
increasingly bypass governments, the last true be- 
lievers in the declining nation-state would, of 
course, be those holding highest office under it. 
Presidents in particular have recently had a su- 
preme personal stake in the mysteries of foreign 
policy. Ordering out the B-52’s was always the ulti- 
mate evidence of actually disposable presidential 
power. Thus on December 18, 1972, during the post- 
election Christmas bombing, Mr. Nixon said that he 
“did not care if the whole world thought he was crazy 
in resuming the bombing,” according to columnist 
Richard Wilson’s notes after a private White House 
dinner that night with Nixon, Kissinger, and Admiral 
Moorer. “If it did, so much the better. The Russians 
and Chinese might think they were dealing with a 
madman and so had better force North Vietnam into 
a settlement before the world was consumed in a 
larger war. . . . Kissinger interjected that he was not 
among the fainthearted, as then reported, who 
opposed the bombing.” Realpolitik combined power 
and unpredictability in a soul-satisfying way for the 
holders of high authority. Its payoffs were un- 
deniable. 

But high payoffs carry high risks. It would seem 
elementary for the practitioners of realpolitik to 
have taken care to keep it carefully com- 
partmentalized. Its very definition, in the Bismarck- 
ian sense, meant the careful weighing of limits, the 
balancing of interests, the manipulation of ani- 
mosities, all within recognized boundaries and with 
due proportion. Unbridled, the spirit of realpolitik 
can be infectious. Unfortunately, in our recent for- 
eign policy of two, we now know that Number 
One allowed his whole operation, domestic as well 
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as foreign, to move beyond realpolitik to Realpoli- 
tik Unlimited. 

Eventually, of course, the assessment of history 
may reduce the enormous gulf which now sepa- 
rates the public reputations of these two realpoliti- 
cians. Depending on one’s taste and preference, the 
conventional wisdom may one day regard Kissin- 
ger as a successful Nixon, and Nixon as an un- 
lucky Kissinger—men of contrasting popularity and 
personal appeal, but whose core aspirations and 
methodologies were not so dissimilar after all—thus 
taking at face value a claim they both have repeat- 
edly made. But life is unfair, and it is far easier to 
stay with the current public verdicts and treat 
them as they are now seen—at the negative and 
positive poles of personalism. 

With the cascading Watergate disclosures of 
1973, this split image of America’s top team began 
to carry consequences that became devastating for 
one while still exhilarating for the other. In terms 
of their diverging concentrations as well as reputa- 
tions, the President and the Secretary were seen to 
operate on different levels. 

The former became earthbound, compelled to 
take the low road of grudging self-defense while 
the signposts of disclosures and exposures pointed 
toward judgment for the high crimes and misdemean- 
ors of Realpolitik Unlimited. The latter, rarely earth- 
bound, operated on the high road of Personalism Un- 
limited, shuttling tirelessly back and forth as 
ringmaster of the greatest show on earth and dealer in 
the only winning game in town. 


REALPOLITIK UNLIMITED: 
Watergate and the Water’s Edge 


he water’s edge was traditionally the place 
where domestic politics was supposed to 
stop. Watergate will now go down in history 
as the symbol of realpolitik overflowing the domes- 
tic dikes to flood the American political system 
with the techniques, the cynicism, the fraud, the 
covert activism, the wiretappings, the forgeries, 
even the hirelings themselves—many of them im- 
ported from the more odious side of our foreign 
operations. Even with the Nixon Administration’s 
sensitivity to tariffs, nobody’s instinct for protec- 
tionism was up to the task of keeping this foreign 
import from contaminating the domestic market. 
On the contrary, the adulteration was ordered by 
highest authority. As J. K. Galbraith recently 
wrote: 
Nothing growing out of the Watergate episode 
has been more salutary than its advertisement of 
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Foreign policy considered only as a spectator sport 
may assure that cheers today sound hollow tomorrow. 


the banality, ineptitude and general unattractiveness 
of the people who, released from foreign employ- 
ment, sought to bring the darker arts nurtured by 
our recent foreign policy to domestic purposes. . . . 
A foreign policy that needs E. Howard Hunt can’t 
be right. 


Ironically, few have put it better than E. How- 
ard Hunt himself, ghostwriting a book in the early 
sixties for Allen Dulles, The Craft of Intelligence: 


Free peoples everywhere abhor government se- 
crecy. There is something sinister and dangerous, 
they feel, when governments “shroud” their activi- 
ties. It may be an entering wedge for the estab- 
lishment of an autocratic form of rule, a cover-up 
for their mistakes. 


In the same book Dulles and Hunt warn us: 


Forgery is not available to Western intelligence in 
peacetime, for, quite apart from ethical consid- 
erations, there is too much danger of deceiving and 
misleading our own people. . . . In totalitarian sys- 
tems the intelligence function is often combined 
with internal security operations. . . . There have 
been many instances in which dictators have con- 
verted authentic intelligence services into private ge- 
stapos for maintaining their rule. . . . This country 
certainly wants no part of an organization like the 
NKVD of Stalin or the KGB of Khrushchev. The 
very nature of our government under the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights would outlaw such orga- 
nizations as these. . . . It can’t happen here. 


A few years later Hunt was complaining that John 
Dean simply did not understand the routine prac- 
tices of our foreign clandestine services, otherwise 
he would have seen clearly that Hunt’s demand for 
$120,000 was not blackmail but normal family sup- 
port. 

The glimpse given the American public, through 
the prism of Watergate, of what goes on in the 
covert underworld of foreign policy carries its own 
heavy negative implications for American foreign 
policy generally, and for realpolitik in particular, if 
it can’t keep its manipulations outside the conti- 
nental limits. The distinctions themselves are hard 
to handle: that lying at home is criminal, but lying 
abroad is patriotic; that breaking and entering is 
illegal, but not if it is a foreign embassy; that the 
same act which merits jail if “unauthorized” might 
win one the Distinguished Service Cross if done in 
the name of national security. In addition to the 
other reasons for the contemporary disaffection from 
foreign policy, there is this new one: if grad- 
uates of the seamy side of foreign policy are now 
to get early retirement and pump their talents of 
prevarication back into the mainstream of Ameri- 
can domestic life, then that is just an additional 
reason for copping out of foreign policy. 
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The revelations that nobody even tried to keep 
these matters separate—to keep the Watergate 
mentality safely on the other side of the water’s 
edge—are shocking enough. But then we learn 
something worse—that these were not sins of omis- 
sion but commission. Deliberate efforts were made 
to confuse foreign and domestic jurisdictions well 
before Mr. Nixon’s fateful tape of June 23, 1972. 
Again there were seeds well planted in the sixties. 
But this time John Mitchell himself was appointed 
by the President to serve on Henry Kissinger’s 40 
Committee—the National Security Council’s foreign 
covert operations group. It was there he probably 
first heard the phrase “plausible deniability.” This 
base allowed Mitchell, the national security ad- 
viser, the wiretapping enthusiast, the once-and-fu- 
ture campaign manager, and the chief law enforce- 
ment officer, to roam for years across all 
jurisdictions with precautions and protections 
thrown to the wind. When sitting down with the 
same set of ITT officials, it is hard to espouse one 
set of values at the 10 A.M. meeting on Chile, an- 
other at the 11 A.M. meeting on the antitrust 
merger, and still another at the 12 noon meeting 
on financing the Republican convention. Nobody 
expected the Big Enchilada to behave differently 
from the way he did. 

Here we confront the covert test of presidential 
predictability: the murky, protected area where the 
President is a free agent, where the customary re- 
strictions on men and measures don’t apply, where 
the man’s inner boundaries are his chief restraint. 
Here is the ultimate private test of presidential ac- 
countability: what covert measures the man 
requests and what measures he rejects. 

If realpolitik has to operate under a democratic 
handicap, so much the better for democracy. If 
personalism carries penalties as well as satis- 
factions, that’s life. Our brief experience indicates 
that men with the requisite inner boundaries are 
hard to combine with Realpolitik Unlimited. In 
such a context, slippery men seek slippery mea- 
sures, and odious measures seek odious men—a 
fateful combination destructive of democracy. 


THE PENALTIES OF PERSONALISM 


ith debacles of personalism. fresh in his 
mind, Secretary Kissinger, the Great Sur- 
vivor of the wreckage of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration, might well begin to contemplate the 
probable penalties of Personalism Unlimited be- 
cause they might prospectively apply even to his 
own spectacular case. Last year when he joined 
the State Department, he promised to institutional- 


ize foreign policy. He could do worse than review 
that commitment today after more than a year of 
nonimplementation. 

For here is a burden which is self-imposed. It re- 
quires only his own thoughtful determination to re- 
solve. Unless he really starts thinking about less- 
ening his load, his critics’ charge—that personalism 
has gone to his head—will seem more and more 
plausible. From the outset he has been confronted 
with resignations and vacancies at the under- 
secretary and assistant secretary levels immediately 
below him in the State Department. Those who 
have departed have regularly complained of lack 
of access and of nothing being left for them to do. 
Yet apart from his proprietary interests and the 
time he has available for them, there is just about 
everything left to do, if he would only let others 
do it. 

We know his distaste for the bureaucracy. We 
notice his apparent inability to free even his own 
major appointees from their consignment to fringe 
roles. We hear about the deliberate wheel-spinning, 
the enforced inactivity, and the frustrating waste of 
talent. Yet he has surrounded himself with per- 
sonal appointees. Why not turn this supporting 
cast to useful pursuits in the vast areas of neglect 
which cry out for policy attention? 

If he is bored by economics—arguably our most 
critical and pervasive priority—why not find some- 
one who likes it? If he doesn’t care for Africa, why 
not put somebody in charge who does? If he has 
no time for Latin America beyond Acapulco, why 
not let competence rise in the field? If he has no 
taste for the day-to-day cultivation of alliance rela- 
tionships across either the Atlantic or the Pacific, 
there are many who can do it well. If he prefers to 
forget about the frustrations of the Fourth World, 
they nevertheless present a picture full of fore- 
boding for the one billion poor persons involved. 

Traveling and telephoning by the Secretary must 
be bolstered by persistent and tangible effort across 
many networks in Washington and around the 
world. Otherwise, someday, intimidation will prove 
less magnetic inside the State Department, charm 
will prove less enduring to the press corps, and the 
next act under the Big Tent will cease to captivate 
even the fee-paying public as much as the last one. 
When that happens, personalism will begin Bt og 
ter out, and its fuller consequences will appear 

Ultimately, especially in a democracy, person- 
alism carries the seeds of its own destruction. Per- 
sonalism breeds fragility in relationships generally. 
The ties of personalism begin to disappear when 
the men themselves begin to disappear. Last year’s 
Western leaders are gone today; today’s leaders of 
the Communist world will be gone tomorrow. 


It is poignant, even now, to recall the summer 
summit in Moscow. In his opening toast at Brezh- 
nev’s Kremlin banquet, Mr. Nixon said: “Because 
of our personal relationship . . . there is no ques- 
tion about our will to keep these agreements.” 
Having had more experience than the rest of us 
have had with the cult of personality, the men in 
Moscow considered these references unacceptable 
and deleted them in the official Russian trans- 
lation. Undeterred, Mr. Nixon returned to the 
theme a few days later in his closing toast, once 
more praising “the personal relations and the per- 
sonal friendship that had been established.” Mr. 
Brezhnev replied impersonally, stressing instead the 
“feelings of respect and friendship of Russians for 
Americans.” 

If we must take seriously the proposition that in- 
cremental progress in U.S.-Soviet relations merits 
full-time tending, and that otherwise nuclear war 
lies in the balance, then the shuttle service between 
Washington and Moscow is all there is to foreign 
policy and all there needs to be. But what if those 
incremental advances are mostly public relations? 
Or what if they are really not solidly based in mu- 
tual advantage? Or what if “arms control” agree- 
ments stimulate the arms race? Or what if it 
turns out to be true that one country less 
prepared than America to meet and come to grips 
with the significant nonstrategic global issues is the 
Soviet Union, and that devotion to that particular 
relationship constitutes an easy and mutual opting 
out of the world’s work for the rest of this century? 

For personal relationships can invite misunder- 
standings as well as understandings, false ex- 
pectations as well as reasonable ones. The risks of 
nonperformance and subsequent retribution can 
mount, often in direct proportion to the personal 
stakes invested in the outcome. Irreversibility be- 
comes reversible. Personalism breeds weakness in 
eroding its dependable support. Major tradeoffs 
leave little room for institutionalized loyalties in 
the executive branch, the Congress, or the country. 
Foreign policy considered only as a spectator sport 
may assure that cheers today sound hollow tomor- 
row. The troops may not be where they are sup- 
posed to be when they are called. 

Personalism, therefore, often tends to prefer the 
superficial and the transitory over the deep and 
fundamental. Personalism has a short-term time- 
table. It is tempted to take benefits now and leave 
the unknown costs to its successors. The more in- 
tractable the problem and far-reaching the mea- 
sures required to meet it, the more a narrow lead- 
ership will be tempted to indulge in pseudo- 
solutions for appearances’ sake. Personalism tends 
to deal with the thin crust of affairs, to concentrate 
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We confront an issue more enduring than the men: 
how to break free from the politics of exclusion. 


on personal arrangements for the moment rather 
than partnership arrangements for the future. 
Personalism gives priority to other personalisms, 
often gravitating to personal counterparts who can 
always be found on the authoritarian side of the 
East-West agenda. It tends to filter out the larger 
galaxy of the public issues of North-South and 
West-West relations. Thus our policy toward gen- 
ocide, militarism, and self-determination in the vast 
Indian subcontinent becomes a simple function of 
a decrepit Pakistani government’s willingness to fa- 
cilitate our first secret trip to Peking. Thus person- 
alism pulls us into personal embraces with author- 
itarian personalities in Madrid and Lisbon while 
praising their “moral courage” literally hours or 
days before they are assassinated, expelled, or 
overthrown. Every sheikh on the Persian Gulf in- 
sists on nothing less than the Secretary’s personal 


“attention. 


Consequently, personalism has to become fastidi- 
ously restrictive in determining how a small en- 
tourage spends its time in a narrowly chosen field. 
Personalism breeds selectivity of an often idiosyn- 
cratic kind. The greater the selectivity, the greater 
the other issues which are ignored, short-circuited, 
suppressed, or bypassed. However vital the issues 
chosen for the great man’s concentrated attention, 
his whims are determining, and a host of other is- 
sues pile up on his desk or enter the dustbin of 
history. Usually these will be the vital longer-term 
global issues that require many men and mea- 
sures—the complex economic, cultural, social, insti- 
tutional issues which do not lend themselves easily 
to the high drama of high-wire acts. 

Faced with unfulfillable requirements, person- 
alism naturally prefers the episodic over the con- 
tinuing, the specialized over the comprehensive, 
the spasmodic over the consistent, the urgent over 
the pervasive. Unless somehow compensated for, 
personalism promotes a bureaucratic reversion to 
sullenness, a political reversion to cynicism, and a 
popular reversion to isolationism—all of them pen- 
alties for noninvolvement and manipulation. 

The institutional chaos left in the wake of Kis- 
singer’s triumphs of personalism has been hidden, 
but it is equally dazzling. Foreigners want him to 
be desk officer for everywhere. We are left asking, 
Why do those with contempt for institutions feel 
compelled to seek institutional leadership? Why do 
they insist on pre-empting control over policies 
toward nations and continents they are determined 
to ignore? 
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It is precarious for any society to find itself for 
long in this fix, doubly so for the United States 
with its Constitution and democratic ethos, and 
triply so considering our philosophic rejection of 
elitism and widespread demands for greater public 
participation. 

Most of us know instinctively that genuine solo 
performances, good ones and bad ones alike, even- 
tually come to a close. They are the least likely 
thing in the world to be institutionalized. Mean- 
while millions of Americans interested in foreign 
affairs in and out of government are unlikely to 
have an indefinite capacity for being manipulated 
as the passive partners of realpolitik. They will tire 
of playing out the bit parts and nonroles assigned 
them by Central Casting. This is true on Capitol 
Hill. It is true inside the State Department. It is 
true in communities across America. However 
glamorous the personality, and however long the 
success lasts, the self-discipline of enforced indiffer- 
ence will eventually be hard on the spectators—es- 
pecially hard on an American public already impa- 
tient with the insider mentality. Their impatience 
will widen the pervasive gap which already exists 
between those few sitting uncomfortably in the 
seats of power and the multitude sitting equally 
uncomfortably on the sidelines of events. As the 
euphoria diminishes, the onlookers will begin to 
distinguish between our foreign policy as it has re- 
cently been perceived and our foreign policy as it 
has actually been pursued. The omissions, costs, 
and contradictions will come to the fore. 

When the era of personalism ends, the search 
will resume for reliable new links between men 
and measures. It will not be easy to begin the 
painful process of restoration for a nation wrung 
dry with manipulation and the collapse of public 
rectitude. Indeed, the only route we can take is 
consciousness-raising and confidence-building—in- 
creasing the proportionate attention we pay to mea- 
sures in our national life, while weaving them into the 
fabric of human commitments, sympathies, man- 
dates, institutions, bureaucracies, and legislation. 

But the test of a people has often been what 
they will do when they are tired. America is tired 
now. Beyond the fates of those who have deprived 
the nation in so many ways of its reputation, its 
credibility, and its capacity to function, we again 
cofront an issue more enduring than the men: 
how to break free from the politics of exclusion 
and reinvest constructively in the politics of in- 
clusion once more. UL 
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ANOTHER 
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A story by Thomas McGuane f; 


ene was sure there were enough horses. 

When I called him I said my friend Scott 

wanted to come and we would need an- 

other horse. I told him I had the saddles: a Mexi- 

can roping: saddle; and an A-type, marked Mon- 

tana Territory, in case we met any antiquarians in 
the mountains. 

I drove south in the Yellowstone Valley the next 
morning; Scott got the gate and we headed up the 
road to the ranch that Gene stays on. It was a cold 
late November day; Gene and Keith were putting 
the horses in the stock truck to take them up to 
the trailhead in Tom Miner Basin. Gene had a 
bandanna tied around the crown of his hat to 
ward off nimrods and was wearing green chaps he 
won bull riding in Williston, North Dakota, in 
1965 (it said so on the chaps). He was wearing a 

un. 

r Keith was dressed in his National Park Service 
coveralls and it was he who discovered we were 
shy a horse. Scott and I were hikers, though not so 
committed that we’d forgo the one horse. So, I 
said we’d take that and they could pack our gear 
in the panniers and we’d meet them in camp. 

Keith had secreted his little camp up some six- 
inch creek in the Gallatin Range; so, we all“hun- 
kered around a clean piece of bare mud and 
scratched out directions. I made sure Scott and I 
had matches. We were going through an area of 
some grizzly concentration. I don’t know what you 
bring for that unless it is Librium and a glass of 
water. 

We put the territorial saddle on a bunchy short 
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mare that jumped every time you took off your 
coat, though Gene said she was “a good little 
bitch”; and I noticed she tipped up her left hind 
hoof when you walked around her. She pulled 
back all the time when you tried to use her in the 
pack string; and when Gene had tried to cure her 
by securing her to his pickup truck with a logging 
chain instead of a rope, she rared until she broke 
the logging chain. Then didn’t go anywhere. 

“What kind of logging chain, Gene?” 

“Just a damn logging chain.” 

I wanted to wear my John B. Stetson hat with 
the big feather in it; but my ears hurt already; so I 
put the hat away and with it a certain portion of 
my self-esteem and pulled on a woolen hat in- 
stead. 

Keith and Jim (another fellow from Bozeman) 
headed off in the pickup carrying the pack saddles, 
panniers, and all the gear. Scott and I went with 
Gene in the stock truck. When we got halfway 
down the ranch road, Gene spotted his dogs fol- 
lowing us in the rearview mirror. He hit the 
brakes, jumped out of the truck, drew his gun, and 
fired. The dogs hightailed it for the house. I looked 
at Scott. 

We crossed the Yellowstone and headed up Tom 
Miner Basin, struggling for traction on the long, 
snowy canyon road. We parked the trucks at the 
top. Somebody had a tent there; and there was a 
small corral with four bales of hay in the snow. 

Jim said, “Can you throw a diamond hitch?” 

“Not hardly,” I said. 

Scott and I led the five saddle horses and the 
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two packhorses up to the corral and tied them. 
There was a lot of snow and we were going up an- 
other three or four thousand feet, Scott and I trad- 
ing off on the antiquarian saddle, being too big to 
double-team the twitchy mare. 

Some hunters came up to the head of the road 
in a little Jeep, packed inside, all guns and hot or- 
ange hats. 

“I don’t see nothin’ hangin’,” said the driver. 

“We're only startin’ out,” one of us said; though 
the truth was Scott and I were just going to make 
a bloodless round trip to see the Gallatins under 
snow. 

Gene knew where Keith’s camp was for sure. 
Scott and I knew where it was on the mud map 
back at Gene’s place; but there was more snow 
than we thought there would be and trails would 
be obscured. So Gene went ahead to cut a trail. 
Jim and Keith agreed to pack up and follow when 
they were done; and meanwhile, Scott and I would 
start, trading off on the mare. 

We started up the easy grade along Tom Miner 
Creek, Scott getting the first ride, up through the 
bare aspens and gradual snow-covered slopes dot- 
ted by dark knots of sage. We could see the snowy 
Absaroka range across the Yellowstone. 

Then the canyon steepened during my turn on 
the horse, as I saw Scott fade trudging behind in 
six inches of snow. The trail contoured around 
high on the north side, really quite steep; and I re- 
membered two years before in the summertime 
with Keith, taking two riding horses and a three- 
year-old that had never been packed between us, 
me in front. The young horse banged the plywood 
panniers on a tree and panicked, chasing my horse 
headlong down the skinny mother of a trail, the 
creek sonorous in the deep canyon below me. Fi- 
nally, my horse swerved up on a short leveling of 
the slope and stood crooked and not half so un- 
nerved as me. The young packhorse shot on 
through, bucking and emptying the panniers of ev- 
erything from sleeping bags to Pepsodent and a 
German chocolate cake. 

Today it was relaxed with the snow muffling the 
horses’ hooves; and the altitude beginning in the 
cold air to produce the radiant and astringent com- 
bination of air and light that is year after year 
fecklessly pursued by the manufacturers of beer 
calendars. I noticed that riding was colder than 
walking; my toes were a little numb as were my 
nose and cheek points; my ears, thankfully, were 
warm, due entirely to the abandoning of my High 
Lonesome hat down there at Headquarters. I 
stopped and waited for Scott. 

When Scott caught up, he confessed to thinking 
about grizzlies. “If one came after me,” he said, “I 





Thomas McGuane is the author of three novels, The 
Sporting Club, The Bushwacked Piano, and Ninety-two 
in the Shade. 
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would dodge around in those aspens, in and out, 
in and out, until somebody came and rescued me.” 

I trudged along behind as he gradually dis- 
appeared ahead. I noticed the snow getting deeper; 
and now the sky was deeply overcast and snow 
was beginning to pour down the canyon in a long 
sweep. After a while, I could see it streaming into 
the horse tracks, obscuring them. I transferred the 
matches to an inside pocket and mentally reviewed 
Jack London. I thought, when I get back, I’m go- 
ing to buy a whole mess of horses so we never run 
out. 

My eyes flicked to the brushy creek bottom for 
grizzly sign; just like one of those fang mongers to 
come on a man having a hard enough time as it 
was. I had the strange thought that nothing could 
happen to a person by way of grizzer charge or 
vanishment beneath snowbank who had as many 
magazine subscriptions as I do. But it was getting 
to be Grimsville-on-the-Rhine out here. I could see 
about fifteen inches ahead of me. 

The snow was deep enough that it was a 
struggle to walk and my boots were full. If I had 
stayed home, I could have watched the Colts and 
Dolphins play, up in my room with snacks and the 
Sunday Livingston Enterprise and cozy telephone 
calls to my friend the writer down the road as to 
the relative greatnesses of Tolstoy and Dostoevsky. 
Or I could read a Zap comic from San Francisco. 

I caught up with Scott in about half an hour. I 
climbed on the horse, not describing to him what 
he was in for as to wallowing. I noticed, though, 
that my boots disappeared into the snow, stirrups 
and all, making wakes. Scott remarked the horse 
looked like a cocktail waitress. So, it was beginning 
to get to him too. 

In two trade-offs, we made it to the top. We 
looked back into the immense valley of the Yel- 
lowstone and rode (or walked) through the trees 
on a kind of plateau, Buffalo Horn Pass, where the 
Indian hunting parties crossed; and then to the 
Western slope and a tremendous view of the Gal- 
latin drainage with white, jagged ranges angling in 
from the north. 


lhe snow let up and we were in deep pow- 
der. When it was my turn to ride, I started 
down a long switchback that ended in the 
trees. Scott on foot decided to run straight down. 
At about the point I reached the trees, Scott was 
pinwheeling in a cloud of snow. Then the horse 
fell\though fearing getting hung up in the stirrups, 
I ejected U-2 style, before she hit the ground. The 
snow was so deep and soft that Scott and I and 
the horse wallowed around and made no very 
great attempt to get to our feet again. 
The sun came out and the raucous birds of the 
high mountains started in with some brazen appre- 
ciation of the general improvement. 


The horse was getting silly. When one of us rode 
ahead and the other reappeared, she jumped back 
in horror as though from a representative of a 
dogfood concern. And on the steep switchbacks, 
she slid down the snow on her haunches. I felt she 
was stunting and might pull anything next, an Im- 
melmann turn, for example. 

Then Scott galloped off through the trees, the 
trail making a soft white corridor and the speed of 
his departure producing a sun-shot curtain of pow- 
der snow. The laden boughs poured white powder 
in the sunshine; whole sections of snow dropped 
from the treetops onto the trail with a soft con- 
cussion. Suddenly we were in camp: a wall tent 
half buried in powder and a pole corral. 

Gene was cutting “standing dead” for the sheep- 
herder stove in the tent; and we took turns split- 
ting it. (You had to have all your terms straight if 
male self-respect was to survive in a hostile world. 
When you went fishing, you went “out”; when you 
went to the mountains, you went “in.” 

Keith and Jim arrived almost immediately with 
the pack stock. Keith complained that Gene had 
cut the trail too close to the trees; so that the pack 
animals banged the panniers all the way up; then, 
to Scott and me, he allowed as how the snow had 
been unexpectedly deep. 

“Did the horse fall?” 

ese 
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“I saw the place. See any game?” 

“Gene saw two moose.” 

Jim said, “The sorrel packhorse fell and slid 
forty feet on its stomach and got up straight with- 
out spilling anything.” 

We all admired that. 

“How many of these horses you want to picket?” 
Gene asked Keith. Keith looked around and 
shared with us the idea of losing horses in all this 
snow. 

“All of them,” Keith said. “Then let’s butcher 
up a good mess of wood. It’s going to get cold.” 

The sun was starting to go down at that. We 
had one more tent to put up. It took an hour to 
shovel the snow out of the site and get the ridge 
pole in place. The pile of split wood, fresh and 
lemony-smelling, was building in front of the first 
tent. And by about sundown, the second tent was 
up, the heater in place. We threw in two shovelfuls 
of dirt so the bottom wouldn’t burn out; put the 
sheet metal tubes together to form the chimney 
and ran it up through the asbestos hole in the 
roof. We built a fire in it; and the snow inside 
started to melt in the warmth and form the mud 
hell that was necessary until the tent had aged in a 
few days. 

We went to the other tent about sundown. It 
was very cold; and we started to work on making 
dinner, spacing the job out with bourbon and one 
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of those ersatz wines that is advertised right in 
there at half-time with Gillette razors and the 
Dodge Rebellion. Some of us were swaggering 
around with cigars. 

Scott and I peeled potatoes and onions. Keith 
and Gene cooked some elk, sliced up a head of 
lettuce with a hunting knife. Jim explained how he 
had expelled Allen Ginsberg from a coffeehouse 
for running down America. 

We ate, greedily, for the first time that day. The 
mud was starting to deepen in the tent. 

Somebody hauled some feed to the horses; I 
looked out the tent flaps and saw them picking 
precisely through the snow with their front hooves 
for the pellets. 

I was pouring bourbon into cups full of powder 
snow; Keith would drink half a can of Seven-Up 
and pour whiskey down through the triangular 
hole into the can and say, “Right on!” to no one 
in particular. 

Gene rose imperfectly to his feet and began 
doing six-gun tricks, whirls, drops, spin-and-draws, 
fanning back the hammer. 

“Is that loaded?” I peeped. 

Yes.” 

We all backed away into the corners, fearing a 
general O.K. Corral. Finally, Gene, winded, put 
the gun back in its holster. 

Jim dropped his elk steak on the floor. When he 
picked it up, it was covered with mud and had a 
few mothballs stuck to it. “Go ahead and eat it,” 
everyone encouraged him. He said he wasn’t hun- 


ry. 

Jim took the bucket of heated water off the 
sheepherder stove and started washing the dishes. 
In passing, he explained that Dave Brubeck liked 
to pinch girls’ bottoms. 

“Where’s Keith?” I asked. 

No one knew. After a while, I went to look for 
him. He was asleep in the other tent, laid out in 
the mud in his sleeping bag next to a pile of sad- 
dies. I put a couple of pieces of wood into the 
heater and the base of the chimney glowed cherry. 
When I walked back to the other tent, I stopped in 
the cold, still air and, needless to say, looked up at 
the stars. They seemed to swarm a matter of 
inches over my head. 

Scott came out. “That’s Orion,” he said. “See the 
belt and the sword there?” 

I said I did; but the truth is I never could make 
those things out much beyond the Big and Little 
Dipper and the North Star if I didn’t take my eyes 
off of it. I heard a coyote. I thought, I am on top 
of the earth and I don’t work for the government. 

I went back in the tent. Jim was telling Scott 
that his recollection of jazz in the fifties was too 
good for him to tolerate these rock ’n’ roll creeps. 
We told him to listen to Eric Clapton, Sugarcane 
Harris, and Mike Bloomfield; Jim dutifully wrote it 
down in a notebook, commenting as he gazed 
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sleepily into his breast pocket that he had left his 
altimeter at the house. 

Jim, Gene, and Keith all slept in the same tent 
because they were going to get up before dawn to 
look for elk. Scott and I rolled out our bags on the 
floor and turned off the Coleman lantern. For 
about half an hour, we could hear the banked- 
down stove crackle and see the rectangle of bright 
light around its door. 

When the stove went out, the mud froze. I 
wished I had flattened out some of the mud under 
my bag because it froze in shapes not reciprocal to 
my body. I pulled the drawstring up tight around 
my face. I was warm in the good Ibex bag; but my 
head felt like it was in a refrigerator. I put on my 
wool cap, feeling for it among my frozen, board- 
stiff socks and the hiking boots that were as rigid 
as building blocks. 

I could hear when I woke up the next morning 
the other three crunching around outside, wran- 
gling the horses and falling silent as they drank 
coffee in the tent. It was insultingly cold. 

Scott said, “Oh, no!” from the interior of his 
sleeping bag. 

“What?” 

“I have to go to the bathroom.” 

We got up shortly and had a crackling fire going 
in the sheepherder stove. We made a pot of coffee 
and lazily divided a vast sheet of Missus So-And- 
So’s breakfast rolls. I thawed my socks and boots 
in front of the stove; rivers of steam poured from 
them into the stove’s open door. 

When I stepped outside, I could see where the 
snow was trampled from the morning’s wrangling. 
Their trail led across the small open meadow and 
over the rim, a soft trough in the perfect basin of 
snow. The light was tremendous and the sky 
formed an impressive light-shot blue dome, defined 
on the side of our camp by a row of snow- 
laden pines; and opposite us the glittering range of 
the Gallatins. A big lone spruce stood between us 
and the newly risen sun; full of snow and ice crys- 
tals, it exploded with the improbable brilliance of 
an Annunciation. There weren’t words for it. 

We put the bags in stuff sacks, straightened out 
the tent, and let the fire die. I printed a note and 
left it on a pannier, weighted with a jackknife. 


Boys, 
We're going to work our way on back. We’ll leave 
the horse in the corral at Tom Miner Basin. 

—Tom and Scott 


We got the bridle and saddle and headed out 
for the mare. A pine bough had shed its load of 
snow and her back was white and powdered with 
it as she stood in the glittering mountain light. I 
swept her dry as Scott warmed the bit in his 
hands. 

We saddled the mare and took the long way 
home. O 
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BACKTALK | 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE” 


Writing in last month’s 
Atlantic, architect Peter Blake 
raised, as he put it, “nine 
outrageous questions about 
modern architecture that 
modern architects do not raise 
very frequently.” He put them 
in the form of “notions or 
assumptions” that have been 
“drilled into every modern 
architect over the past half- 
century,” (see next page) and 
called them all false, or 
“largely so.” Said Blake in 
summary: “I have seen the 
future, and it doesn’t work.” 
The Atlantic invited architects, 
writers on the subject, 
planners, builders, and 
officials past and present to 
respond. Herewith a sampling, 
traveling the spectrum from 
outrage to concord. 


UNDER THE RUG 


Peter Blake is so eloquent in ar- 
gument that, to revive a cliché, one 
scarcely has the heart to examine 
his logic. When higher education is 
cultivating the nontraditional stu- 


dent market, I can only applaud his 
plea for professional continuing 
education, and any longtime city- 
watcher is glad to find an architect 
observing his undertaking with de- 
tachment and criticism. 

But as humble a seeker after new 
knowledge and as uncommon an ar- 
chitect as Mr. Blake clearly is, he 
fails to observe the first law of pro- 
fessionalism: respect for another 
professional’s territory. Tough, com- 
plicated, sticky problems such as 
America’s urban ones rarely yield to 
single-factor analysis or the domi- 
nance of a single profession. Yet in 
his excessive faith in the now famil- 
iar thesis that new forms of commu- 
nication can replace old forms of 
transportation, and in his scorn for 
bankers and bureaucrats, Mr. Blake 
adopts both fallacies. 

So one traces, step by step 
through the article’s nine proposi- 
tions, how the analysis goes astray. 
Propositions 1, 2, and 3 are essen- 
tially architectural in substance, and 
the evidence is explicit, the critique 
crisp, and the conclusions per- 
suasive. Number 4—tall towers in 
large urban parks—is a more com- 
plicated matter, and here Mr. Blake 
adopts the fallacy of the single ex- 
ample: dragging out poor, tired, 
Eisenhower-era Pruitt-Igoe as the 
case that proves children don’t like 
high rises. Rich or poor children? 
With parents from urban or rural 
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backgrounds? Black, brown, or 


white? 


By proposition number 5, Mr. y 
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Blake is outside his territorial limits. — 
All the clichés about public housing | 
come tumbling out in one long © 
paragraph, the vintage one being, — 
“The bureaucrats who build and ad- | 


minister projects are usually so in- | 


competent that those projects cost — 
twice or three times what they — 
would cost if built by private enter- | 
prise.” The author is again back in | 
the 1950s; for in the sixties, the pre- — 
ferred policies were Turnkey (private — 
construction of public housing), and | 
Section 23 (scattered-site public — 


housing, privately provided and de- 


signed for mobility). As for Nixon’s — 
“rent supplements,” they were first — 
proposed by FDR and first enacted © 


by LBJ. What’s missing now is 


zi 
{ 


money in the executive budget. 

By proposition 6—the only good 
transportation is foot 
portation—it’s pretty much downhill. 
Proposition 7, favoring renewal of 
old neighborhoods, is interesting. 


Number 8 is right in its skepticism | 
of assembly-line housing, but it ig- 


nores the mobile-home industry. 
Proposition 9—why travel, just 
communicate—is an architect’s dis- 


trans- 
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astrous venture into economics, elec- — 


trical engineering, and psychology. 


a 


No hint of Raymond Vernon’s clas- — 
sic dissection of why home offices | 
and confrontation trades congregate — 
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in New York; no acknowledgment 
of Wilbur Thompson’s thorough 
documentations of the economic ad- 
vantages of large cities; indeed, no 
acknowledgment of the high rises 
actually under construction in 
downtown San Francisco, Miami, 
and Boston. Instead, here is the 
amateur’s excessive enthusiasm for 
the promise of TV, a promise that 
MIT examined eight years ago for 
business decision-making and found 
unfeasible. 

The plain fact is that large com- 
pacted cities are here to stay—and 
how we upgrade their inner com- 
position and change their relations 
to the suburban ring are very live 
questions, deliberately pushed under 
the rug of national policy for the 
last six years. The critical decision, I 
think, will involve not so much ar- 
chitecture or housing, but land use, 
most particularly, land prices and 
the public’s capacity to recoup spec- 
ulative profits made possible by 
public investment in roads, water 
and sewer lines, and community fa- 
cilities. 

But that’s an article in itself, and 
I hope Peter Blake will try it. For 
although he did venture too far out- 


side his field of competence, his in- 
dignation is justified, his vision pow- 
erful. Now, if all our urban 
professionals can only think in his 
broad terms, but think together. . . 
—RoBERT Woop 

President, University of 
Massachusetts 

Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, 1968-1969 


WHAT PEOPLE WANT 


Peter Blake’s article was more 
than a surprise. It is a sort of shock, 
whose effects will reverberate for a 
long time to come. All I can say is, 
“Bravo, Peter Blake.” 

I have known Peter Blake for 
many years, but we have held 
widely divergent views about good 
architecture. His architectural gods 
were simply not mine. For a man of 
Peter Blake’s standing in our profes- 
sion to admit publicly a discovery 
that his gods have feet of clay is a 
credit to his erudition and his hon- 
esty. Many architects will probably 
brush aside Blake’s mea culpa and 
brand him as an iconoclast seeking 
notoriety by turning his back on the 


towering masters of twentieth-cen- 
tury architecture. 

Mies van der Rohe, Le Corbusier, 
Gropius, and Breuer were teachers 
who led us out of the quagmire of 
beaux arts eclecticism that was tak- 
ing us nowhere. Moses led his 
people over the Red Sea (or the Sea 
of Reeds) to a Promised Land. We 
architects, like the Chosen People, 
wandered for forty years never 
knowing where we were going; in 
fact, we thought that we really had 
arrived. Our “downtowns” have be- 
come our canyons flanked by tower- 
ing glass cubes. The open spaces 
under, or adjacent to, our buildings 
are invitations to desolation and 
dreariness. Urban planning, hous- 
ing, prefabrication are not what 
they should be. With this I have no 
disagreement. So far, so good, Peter 
Blake, but where do we go from 
here? 

The great form-givers who were 
Peter Blake’s idols seem to have lost 
sight of whom they were designing 
buildings for. We, the architects, 
must address ourselves to what 
people, the ultimate users of our ar- 
chitecture, really want, what will 
make their lives fuller, richer, more 


PETER BLAKE’S LIST OF “FALSE” ASSUMPTIONS 


1. “Structure’is the ethic of architecture.” 


horizontally.” 


2. “Glass skins draped over steel or concrete 


created by building vertically rather than 
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frames are the most rational, and most ephemeral, 
visions of the twentieth century.” 


3. “The best way to bring life and happiness into a 
modern city is to construct it of tall towers, raised 
off the ground on columns (or pilotis), so as to 
permit pedestrians to circulate freely at ground 
level, through wide-open spaces, parks, playgrounds, 
and so on.” 


4. “Towers in a park are the best solution for 
families living in urban areas, because open 
space will be available in the great parks 


5. “We need large housing developments in our 
cities, to solve our desperate housing shortages.” 


6. “More sophisticated transportation systems will 
make our cities work.” 


7. “Modern architecture will make people happier, 
healthier, sexier, more creative, and so on.” 


8. “Prefabrication will solve most of today’s 
building problems.” 


9. “Cities are essential if civilization is to survive.” 





fulfilling, and happier. We must un- 
derstand the likes and dislikes of 
people, their basic emotions, their 
life-styles. We must create structures 
and environments which satisfy not 
the architectural critics, the editors 
of architectural magazines (and Pe- 
ter Blake is one of them), or our 
form-giving colleagues and peers. 

Years ago Peter Blake and I 
clashed during a Mike Wallace tele- 
vision interview, at a time when I 
was daring to depart from the 
Miesian cube to create an undulat- 
ing plan for a hotel structure and 
clothe it with a rather free use of 
color on the exterior as well as the 
interior. I was designing to please 
people, not architects. People will 
continue to hunger for better hous- 
ing, better schools, better places to 
work, to play, to find happiness. 
Now that Peter Blake has cleared 
away the “powder in the eye’—to 
Americanize a French saying—archi- 
tects must find ways to achieve all 
of this through the use of new tech- 
niques, new economies, and a new 
vision of viable structures regardless 
of style or form. 

Thank you, Peter Blake, for push- 
ing aside the architectural idols of 
the early twentieth century and 
opening wide the doors through 
which we must find our way in our 
quest for an emotional architecture 
that will soothe our spirits in our 
troubled world. 

—Morkris LAPIDUS 
Architect; credits include 

Americana Hotel, New York City; 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach; 
housing, hospitals, shopping centers, 

office buildings 


UP THE CITY 


I sympathize with the problems 
faced by professional architects, 
problems of structure and design, 
and I feel strongly that public offi- 
cials should know more about good 
architecture. But my seven years’ 
experience as mayor of Boston com- 
pels me to take exception to Peter 
Blake’s thesis that the city is passé, 
obsolete, and anachronistic. I cannot 
accept his postmortem of the me- 
tropolis—that it is a derelict and dy- 


ing species, that the urban future 
can’t work, and that McLuhan’s vi- 
sion of a “global-telecommunica- 
tion-village” is the answer to the fu- 
ture distribution of our social 
resources—human and cultural. 

I was disappointed to read that 
Mr. Blake had reversed his assess- 
ment of the city. His enlightened 
book The Master Builders, published 
in 1960, warns advocates of diffu- 
sion and sprawl not to assume “that 
people don’t like to live in cities; 
and. . that businesses and indus- 
tries can operate efficiently when cut 
up into smaller units.” And it re- 
minds us that “many people like big 
CHES...” 

We welcome sensitivity to a 
changing reality and recognize the 
need for new tools and ideas in his 
profession; but a blanket indictment 
of urban viability is a retreat from 
idealism, leading inexorably to the 
bankruptcy of national purpose, so- 
cial integrity, and human respect. 

Mr. Blake’s statement of fifteen 
years ago is substantiated by the 
American city today. Our thirty 
largest cities accounted for half the 
total growth of production in their 
metropolitan areas in the 1960s. 
They gained 1.5 million jobs—an in- 
crease of 15 percent—their produc- 
tion of goods and services rose by 
more than one third and accounted 
for fully one third of the nation’s 
total economic output by the end of 
the decade. 

My own city of Boston is more 
popular, more livable, more stimu- 
lating, and more viable in 1974 
than it was in 1960. It gained 
40,000 jobs between 1963 and 1972, 
and its mean household income, ex- 
pressed in dollars of constant value, 
rose by one fourth from 1960 to 
1970. 

The cities have not withered, they 
have expanded in recent years—as 
centers of finance and insurance, as 
headquarters of government, com- 
munications and business, as the 
focus of recreation, tourism, and 
personal services. Furthermore, the 
demographic pattern of the 1970s 
shows that, far from alienating 
people, the city is attracting them. 
Boston, for instance, now enjoys an 
annual population growth rate of 2 
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percent. And the 20,000 people who ~ 


have moved to Boston are not just 
the “very poor” and the “very rich 
in pursuit of penthouse status.” 
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They are people from all levels of — 


society, eager to renew the search 
for community, to rebuild old 


neighborhoods for themselves and 


their families. 
Blake’s thesis—that we can afford 
to retreat from contact with each 


other because of the panacea of 


technology—represents a dangerous 
trend. It encourages the siege men- 
tality of suburbia, leading us toward 


a nation that is growing separate — 


and fragmented, and, as the Kerner 
Commission reported, increasingly 
unequal. 


And as for those “technical drag- — 
ons” which Blake claims terrorize — 
the architect’s realm, his fears of the — 
designer’s dilemma are unfounded. | 
He has missed the forest for the — 


“pilotis,” so to speak. 
If, as he suggests, the form of ur- 


ban life dictates the city’s functions, — 


and not the other way around, it is 
then up to talented architects such 


as himself to change these forms 


and thus better serve the human 
needs of today’s besieged and belea- 
guered cities. 

If indeed airy, windswept plazas 
are slowly strangling the metropolis 
with spacious but bleak expanses, 
city planners have an obligation to 
restore the streetside shops and res- 
taurants that provided the safety-in- 
numbers for pedestrians of the pre- 
plaza days. 

If mass transportation treats only 


the symptoms of urban/suburban ~ 
balance, we must face the distribu- 
tion question head on. The answer — 
is not to homogenize society into — 


one great national suburb, where 


everyone would suffer equally from — 


diffusion and high transportation 
costs, but rather to relocate human 
resources. Urban sprawl is 
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dead. . .the assassinating bullet was — 


energy—or the lack of it. Today, the 


ideal answer, the only answer, is the — 


city. 

Mr. Blake has lost his perspective 
and priorities. The human commu- 
nity is far more important than the 
stone and concrete patterns we 


choose for shelter. Without the need | 
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to relate to other men through the 
“interface” of the city, man—indi- 
vidually and collectively—will lose 
his ability to live with other men or 
to govern himself. Isolated from his 
society by the protective distances of 
_ rambling suburbia, he will become 
= socially soft, alienated from others 
2 by his vicarious experience of the 
= world and forces around him. Not 
-~ only soft, but vacuous. Not only 
~ alienated, but disenfranchised. 
= The city is viable, and Blake’s 
“technical dragons” are chimeras of 
stale imagination. 
-~ The answer to today’s problems is 
~ not the doomsday dismissal of ur- 
=~ ban America, but the return of hu- 
man community—a return that can 
only be realized through the renais- 
= sance of the dynamic and creative 
ee erce of civilization—the city. 

sk —KEVIN WHITE 
Mayor, Boston 
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FUTURISTIC 
NONSENSE 


Someone had to say it, and I am 
| glad it was Peter Blake. He says it 
= so charmingly, What is more, I 
_ think he scores eight to one in his 
= true-or-false architecture quiz. 

_ True, the only thing worse than 
= most of the new architecture that 
As. — pollutes our surroundings is the 
~ “boulle chitte,” as Mr. Blake so 
ee dik calls it, which architects 














A back down to earth where the 
people are is to force architects to 
re-examine the assumptions on 
: which they are building their 
_ dreams and our nightmares. 
But Mr. Blake is false—at any 
rate, I think he is terribly wrong— 
_ with his answer to his last question: 
| “Are cities essential?” He knows 
damned well they are. Peter Blake, 
a for those who haven’t seen his 
_ Magazines, Architectural Forum and 
Architecture Plus, has been defend- 
ing the city for years in his own 
pieces and those he edited. So when 
he suddenly resorts to all that obso- 
lete, futuristic nonsense about how 
` the cities are doomed, and how au- 
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tomobility and electronics make the 
suburbs inevitable, he is not true to 
himself. Either he suffered exam- 
ination fatigue or he is just provok- 
ing us. 

Perhaps, having answered his first 
eight questions so brilliantly, Mr. 
Blake simply got tired when it came 
to number 9, and let his archi- 
tecture-school-conditioned reflexes 
take over. For half a century the 
modern masters have drilled it into 
their disciples that everyone will 
soon be scattered and tele- 
communicating all over happy sub- 
urban tracts, Broadacres and Radi- 
ant Cities. To a large and perverted 
extent that has most unhappily hap- 
pened. The prophecy was fulfilled 
with the generous help of federal 
mortgage insurance and highway 
trust funds. They let the city rot 
and gave us no choice. It’s part of 
the future that hasn’t worked and 
that Peter Blake says he wants no 
part of. 

I am therefore inclined to think 
that Mr. Blake, that devilish advo- 
cate, repeated the old anti-city ser- 
mon only to arouse outraged re- 
sponses like this one—and accelerate 
the current trend back to the city. 

—WOLF VON ECKARDT 
Architecture critic, 
the Washington Post 


STIFLING 
ARCHITECTS 


I have seen Peter Blake’s article 
and it works—as a piece of provoca- 
tive journalism. I only hope that At- 
lantic readers are what I think they 
are: intelligent, perceptive, and fair- 
minded enough to agree with the 
last paragraph of his piece, in which 
he says his questions are “unfair to 
architects” and that we have “less 
and less say in the shaping of the 
man-made environment.” , 

I have to say bluntly that the lim- 
itations imposed on architects by 
building codes, zoning regulations, 
safety codes, the demands of the 
disabled, and, finally, the objectives 
of the client, the community, and 
the banks and politicians are so 
great that the creative powers of the 
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architect are almost wholly stifled. 
He has almost nothing to say in his 
architecture to deny the charges of 
the Peter Blakes of this world. 

Not long ago Marcel Breuer de- 
signed a skyscraper to be built over 
Grand Central Station. To the sensi- 
tive layman and the architect as a 
citizen, it was an outrageous con- 
cept. Breuer was heavily criticized 
for accepting the commission. Un- 
doubtedly he accepted on the 
grounds that if it was to be built, he 
had better design it, as someone 
else would surely do it but not as 
well. He also probably argued that 
it was not within the power or juris- 
diction of the private architect to 
make judgments relating to zoning 
and land use. They were matters of 
law and public policy. 

Peter Blake would undoubtedly 
have advised Breuer to turn down 
the commission with a fanfare of 
publicity, and it might have been 
good PR for the architect. It cer- 
tainly would have made a good 
novel for Ayn Rand. 

As it turned out, the project was 
never built, because the forces of 
public policy and opinion worked as 
they should. I think in the long run 
that the policy of “rendering unto 
Caesar the things which are Cae- 
sar’s” is wise in a country dedicated 
to government by law, not men. 
Blake does admit that our clout 


should be exerted as citizens, not 
architects. 
Inflation and the interest rate 


may well solve the architect’s di- 
lemma and Blake’s, too. We will 
soon have no work to do in our 
profession, so we will have lots of 
time to write and run for office. 
However, if the blame for all our 
ills today is successfully attached to 
us as architects, what credibility will 
we have to succeed in our new 
roles? 

Come on, Peter! Let’s hear some- 
thing constructive from your tal- 
ented pen! Why don’t you write 
about some of the good things that 
are in prospect. Systems building, 
for instance, or community devel- 
opment corporations, or perform- 
ance specifications, or National 
Land Use Planning. 

Ben Franklin once said, If we 
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don’t hang together we'll hang sepa- 
rately, or words to that effect. That’s 
still good advice today. You have 
disparaged teamwork, but I think it 
is high time that the professionals in 
our society work together to restore 
our credibility as problem-solvers, 
not problem-makers. 

The architect philosophers of the 
beginning of this century may have 
been wrong, but they dared to look 
to the future with optimism and 
confidence. We desperately need 
that spirit today. 

—NELSON W. ALDRICH 
Architect; credits include consulting 
work for Dartmouth College and 

Phillips Exeter Academy; associate 

architect of Boston City Hall. 


WHAT’S NEW? 


Peter Blake makes a lively case 
for his admittedly naive group of 
youngsters; that is, 1920 to 1970 
plus thirty years—a mere flick of 
God’s eyebrow in time. I would get 
a sneeze at least—1900 to 1970 plus 
thirty—and can remember before 
Blake’s dogma fell through, or even 
arose. 

For a long time, I have consid- 
ered the product of that dogma and 
of this age mere compost in the 
cycle of time. Blake, as a rare and 
brilliant intellectual, stirs the surface 
of the problem into a mighty froth, 
but doesn’t get very far into the tur- 
bid waters of the deep, deep prob- 
lems concerning, among others, the 
land ethic and habitat. 

First, of course, there can be no 
dogma that is anything more than 
the reflection of one man’s ego; 
thus, Wright, Mies van der Rohe, 
and Corbusier can be explained. 
And that is why when they fell, 
their dogma fell. Thank God that 
dogma did fall apart. 

Now I would like to offer some 
thoughts. Let’s take Blake’s first 
premise. Number one, add “social” 
in front of “structure,” and you’ve 
got it. I quote: “{social] Structure is 
the ethic of architecture.” Now let 
me ask this, is architecture the mir- 
ror reflecting society? True or false? 
Get a better society, and they'll give 
them, those people, a better archi- 


tecture. The other points Blake 
makes concern details of a bad 
dogma. One problem with architects 
that Blake only touched on is their 
generic illiteracy, their detachment 
from reality, their egomania. True 
or false? 

Here is another true or false for 
anyone to look for if they’re seeking 
a clue to the future: Look back to 
Greek island villages; high Hopi vil- 
lages on a mesa. Look to high-den- 
sity, low-rise, stratified centers 
around a plaza with open spaces in 
between. 

I also suggest reading Nietzsche’s 
Beyond Good or Evil—A Philosophy 
for the Future. There you can get 
perspective. He says that any truth 
more than twenty years old is get- 
ting ratty. 

After all, the world’s second old- 
est profession isn’t as vigorous as 
the first at the moment, but don’t 
write us off, baby—the old person 
isn’t dead yet. 

Man’s habitat may yet become 
our first concern, leading to a pro 
bono publico city-state. And then for 
a conclusion, here are some 
thoughts to remember: 

When it’s popular, it’s obsolete. 

If we are satisfied, we are wrong. 

Look back, young man, there’s 
nothing new in the world. 

Our heritage is probably better 
than our future. 

And finally, all generalizations in- 
cluding this one are false. 

—NATHANIEL ALEXANDER OWINGS 

Architect, founding partner, 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. 
Private commissions include 
Lever House, New York City 


IVORY TOWER 
DISDAIN 


Peter Blake, whose career, it 
seems to me, has been marked by 
tons of rhetoric and minigrams of 
accomplishment, has simply 
switched old errors and old dogmas 
for new ones. 

He is to be commended for his 
re-examination of the “fashionable” 
dogma and slogans which he and 
those colleagues he appropriately re- 
fers to as “radically chic” have im- 
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posed unflinchingly upon all of us 
for several decades. He deserves our 
sympathy for having endured his 
own self-criticism and introspection 
only to arrive at a new “fashionable 
dogma” as entirely removed from 
the real issues of urban design and 
of human and social organization as 
was the earlier credo. 

The questions Mr. Blake asks al- 
most speak for themselves. “Struc- 
ture is the ethic of architecture.” 
True or false? “Glass skins draped 
over steel or concrete frames are the 
most rational, and most ephemeral, 
visions of the twentieth century.” 
True or false? Who, outside of an 
elitist coterie of academicians who 
never heard of Brooklyn, Queens, 
the Bronx, Staten Island, most of 
Manhattan surburbia, really cares? 

Happily for Mr. Blake, he can 
dethrone Corbusier and elevate Jane 
Jacobs with the stroke of a pen. Un- 
happily for the city of New York, 
the former’s precepts became law in 
1961 and we now are told we 
should have waited for Ms. Jacobs 
to become “chic.” Happily for Mr. 
Blake, he can ignore an inflation- 
ridden economy and a 0.5 percent 
vacancy rate in New York City 
housing and endorse the Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s irresponsible response 
to the most severe housing crisis we 
have faced. Finally, it is of great in- 
terest to learn that our cities will 
shortly be rendered obsolete 
through more imaginative use of 
television. Tell that to the poor and 
to the working-class millions who 
will never be permitted to own a 
home anywhere near the pastoral 
industrial parks which are attracting 
their jobs. Tell that to those few of 
us who believe there really is an en- 
ergy crisis. Why don’t you ask your- 
self some questions about these is- 
sues, Mr. Blake? 

New York is not limited to the 
central business district, Greenwich 
Village, and the Upper East Side. 
While Peter Blake worries about 
whether “structure is the ethic of ar- 
chitecture,” thousands of New York- 
ers pursue lives of desperation lead- 
ing them to drug addiction, 
violence, and crime. The health care 
provided for ‘the average New 
Yorker is substandard. Our mass 
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transit system is a mass disaster. 
There is little housing for the 
middle-income family and almost 
no decent housing for the poor. His- 
torically critical industries such as 
-= garment and printing continue to 
_ Struggle in antiquated quarters. The 
_ theater district, once the showplace 
-~ and tourist attraction of New York, 
| is now dominated by pimps, prosti- 
| tutes, and perverts. The financial 
| district has become a ghost town 
| reminiscent of those little towns out 
| west that closed their doors at the 
end of the Gold Rush. 
And yet, New York has a 
Strength that Peter Blake could 
never comprehend. What is that 
Strength? It is that we are dealing 
with a still vital and competitive 
commodity . . . New York City it- 
self. This city is built upon the most 
extensive and powerful social, eco- 
nomic, and physical infrastructure 
in the world. New York is the cul- 
tural, financial, and communications 
capital of the world running on 
“people power,” born of ethnic di- 
versity, and nurtured by con- 
frontation and challenge. New York 
is neighborhoods and people, not 
“glass skins” and “steel frames.” 
Peter Blake sits in an ivory tower 
wrapped in gauzy, irrelevant gener- 
_ alities, issuing dictates and fiats. His 
attitude toward money is one of 
aristocratic disdain, and high rents 
_ for the working class are merely an 
inconvenient impediment to accom- 
plishment of his questionable design 
ideals. He cannot relate to the New 
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| York masses, only to other savants 
| and intellectuals. He suffers from 
| the “garment-center syndrome,” 
| being a slave to fashion where fash- 
| ion-thinking changes every year. 

| Peter Blake has had the good 
"sense to challenge the precepts he 
a grew up with and the lack of sensi- 
| tivity to pose one question after an- 
~ other with no more than secondary 
`| significance to all of us who do not 
_ qualify as “radically chic.” 

S In conclusion, I would like to tell 


Mr. Blake that I like strawberries 

_ but when I go fishing I use worms. 

f —SAMUEL LEFRAK 

E Builder of Lefrak City, 

Forest Hills, New York; President, 
Lefrak Organization 


ARCHITECTURE 
AS AN ORCHESTRA 


I was born into the same past as 
Peter Blake, and it didn’t work ei- 
ther. I read the first half of his ar- 
ticle in Barcelona, between rounds 
of walking in the pedestrian back 
streets of the Barrio Gothica and 
along the crowded, delightful Ram- 
blas. One capt breathe the air, of 
course, which supports Peter Blake’s 
theories of technological progress. 

The second half I read in the 
fishing village of Cadaques, where 
all the houses are either the same as 
they have been for the last 300-odd 
years, always without the help of ar- 
chitects, or “recycled? by modern 
architects, on the insides only. The 
architects are protected from them- 
selves by local laws, which do not 
permit styles other than that of the 
original town to appear publicly. All 
very supportive of Peter Blake’s 
general warnings and observations. 

Its too bad that architects are 
commonly so egocentric as to ac- 
tually believe, despite the evidence 
to the contrary, that they are best 
qualified to make architecture. The 
best of them have all died, the sec- 
ond-best prove limited points, the 
third-best do the obsolete and un- 
necessary superbly, the fourth drop 
out into academia and discuss the 
irresponsibility of those who stay in, 
and the balance just make a living 
or try to, wisely ignored, along with 
their more intelligent and talented 
colleagues, by 80 percent of those 
really responsible for building and 
developing. 

Perhaps Peter Blake has hit on a 
solution. For example, first the 
client hires architect A to design a 
brewery; second, he fires architect A 
during basic construction; and third, 
he hires architect B to redesign the 
structure as a Rehabilitation Center 
for government bureaucrats. At the 
completion of the project, architect 
B is replaced by architect C, who 
“recycles” the building into apart- 
ments for the architects of the fu- 
ture. Expensive, but guaranteed to 
produce rational and interesting ar- 
chitecture eventually. Maybe. 

Giancarlo de Carlo, the Italian 


architect, has pointed to another 
way which shows promise. He acts 
as an architectural conductor, allow- 
ing the inhabitants to help him, and 
vice versa, to orchestrate the places 
they as individuals will eventually 
live in. 
—IVAN CHERMAYEFF 
Architect, partner, Chermayeff & 
Geismar Associates, New York City; 
Cambridge (Mass.) Seven Associates 


OVERBOARD 


That as a vital cultural force the 
modern movement in architecture is 
dead, and that its belief in archi- 
tecture’s ability to assure the good 
life for all is (alas!) absurdly naive, 
are assumptions which I had 
thought had become part of the 
common wisdom by now. So my 
first reaction to Peter Blake’s “The 
Folly of Modern Architecture” was 
one of surprise that an architect 
whom one would expect to be cur- 
rent would present as news what 
has been in the air for a long time. 
Architects would not be “totally 
lost,” as Mr. Blake says, if the mod- 
ern movements dogma were sud- 
denly to be proven fallacious; Skid- 
more, Owings and Merrill might 
flounder a bit, but the really cre- 
ative minds in architecture have 
been operating beyond the physical- 
determinism rhetoric of Le Corbu- 
sier and Wright for years. There is 
Robert Venturi, for example, whose 
Complexity and Contradiction in Ar- 
chitecture (which Mr. Blake, by the 
way, panned when it appeared in 
1966) has surely been as important 
as Jane Jacobs in turning the tide 
against the orthodox modern move- 
ment’s schemes for a pristine, or- 
dered architecture to cover the 
world. And there is Charles Moore, 
who has written extensively about 
the “vernacular” architecture of the 
everyday environment, and designed 
buildings clearly inspired by it. And 
how about all of the students in the 
mid-1960s who revolted against the 
formalist aesthetic and tried to shift 
the profession toward more social 
concerns? 

Mr. Blake’s God’s Own Junkyard, 
a polemic against the disorder of 





the American environment which 
suggested more buildings by great 
architects as a cure, was published 
in 1964, three years after Jane Ja- 
cobs’ cries for urban diversity, 
which he cites as an important in- 
fluence on his new thinking. So his 
changeover is obviously a very re- 
cent one, and like all converts, he 
seems to have gone somewhat over- 
board in his zeal. In God’s Own 
Junkyard he called for the elimina- 
tion of honky-tonk areas, like New 
Orleans’ Canal Street, which he said 
“defile America,” and now he tells 
us that downtowns are obsolete al- 
together, and are destined to be- 
come “quaint historical sites.” 

Both statements are simplistic 
and, if I may say so, silly. There is 
a great and continued move to the 
suburbs, as Mr. Blake says, and 
there is a serious need for architects 
to get out of their ivory towers and 
try to understand the choices many 
Americans have made with regard 
to their physical environment. But 
that does not make all cities ipso 
facto anachronistic, and it does not 
convince me that the Walt Disney 
people, who do brilliantly execute 
amusement parks, should therefore 
take over from Mayor Beame. 

Mr. Blake’s comments on the city 
disturb me deeply, because they 
seem to reject the very responsibility 
to see reality and deal intelligently 
with it that he demands of all archi- 
tects in his closing lines. Modern ar- 
chitecture has failed in its revolu- 
tionary social goals. It is absurd to 
plan cities totally, and not to allow 
for diversity and spontaneity. But 
that does not make all cities useless, 
and it does not make all new build- 
ings inferior to old ones, as Mr. 
Blake also suggests. The end of the 
modern movement should teach us 
not that architecture is unable to be 
of much use to society, but rather 
that architecture and ideology do 
not mix well. There will always be 
much that the individual architect 
can do, and there will always be 
much that the individual building, 
new or otherwise, can mean for its 
occupants and for its surroundings. 
I fear that in his attempt to free 
himself, rather belatedly, of the 
modern movement’s ideological bag- 


mess is 


gage, Mr. Blake has come close to 
thrusting architecture aside as well. 

—PAUL GOLDBERGER 

Architecture critic, 

New York Times 


THE ICONS 
ARE FALLEN 


Blake’s witty attack on this cen- 
tury’s architectural icons is long 
overdue. But why the depressing 
verdict? Why will the “future not 
work”? Our eyes are open. There is 
hope! For although the prestige of 
the “famous names” over the past 
fifty years did indeed tend to stifle 
debate of their basic premises, many 
an architect has long since ques- 
tioned them—and from there gone 
on to refute them in his work, if not 
by his words. 

But I wish that Blake had probed 
further, asked deeper questions, for 
he writes well. 

How much, for instance, in the fi- 
nal analysis, does the written word 
influence architecture as opposed to 
executed work? Surely the latter is 
more capable of winning followers 
than all the words ever written, yet 
why was the architectural world so 
long in thrall to a handful of archi- 
tects, more given to the “word” 
than the “deed’”—for their executed 
work was relatively slight? The an- 
swer could be that it was the char- 
acter of the age in which they 
worked; an age of profound con- 
fusion, of transition, but above all, 
of vast uncertainty in matters archi- 
tectural. It was out of such an era 
that Gropius and Corbusier 
emerged as the great polemicists, 
dogmatists, and propagandists. Su- 
premely self-confident, they urged 
their beliefs from center stage with 
vigor, eloquence, and unremitting 
persistence. The “word” prevailed. 

But they did, of course, have 
something of real value to say, 
something that greatly needed say- 
ing in the first decades of this cen- 
tury. The flaw in their philosophies, 
which became ever more apparent 
as the years passed, was their exces- 
sive emphasis on the rational, which 
left no place for the intuitive; for 
anything, in short, that spoke to 
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that part of the psyche that appre- 
hends beauty, mystery, surprise, de- 
light. ; 

What interests one looking back A 


the end of their careers, they the -4 
selves seemed to have sensed tis 


mous s Chapel at Ronchamp in s 
France except that it dramatically 
marks Corbusier’s conversion to a | 
totally new approach to architecture, 
a conversion that sent shock wava 
throughout the architectural world. 
Although one can point to no 
similar sea-change in Gropius’ case, _ 
I do know, from personal conversa- g 





pan in 1962— his first, at the age of — 
seventy-two—had a profound effect p 
on his thinking, and that from then 
until his death he lost no oppor A 














beauty in the total environment of — 
man, in marked contrast to the — 
teaching of his early and middle | ay 
years. 2 
We owe much to these men. They h 
played great roles, but long after — 
their mission was accomplished, — 


rather than free the creative stream. 
One is grateful to Blake for his fur- — 
ther freeing of the channels. E 

—JAMES LAWRENCE, Ir. E 


Lawrence, Shannon & Underwda di ; 
Boston, a 3 


A GULL 


Mister Blake’s complaint, simple, a 
classical, is that he and his friends | E 
“.. . received our dogma from — 
Mies van der Rohe, from Le Corbu- — 
sier, from Gropius, from Breuer, — 
and some even from Frank Lloyd — 
Wright [sic].” E- 

Further, that: 


betters ... A 
time.” And, “Nothing—or a 
nothing—turns out to have been en- 
tirely true. The premises on which 
we have almost literally built our 2 
world are crumbling . . .” s 
Finally, that: “It is quite a blow.” 
Sorry about that. But how any- } A 






Bae. 

| body could expect to be vouchsafed 
_ a unified dogma from such a dis- 
| parate group of oddballs, or why 
_ they should want one, is a puzzle. 
Mies van der Rohe, who suffered 
from acute artistic constipation 
(diagnosed as Mondrian’s Disease); 
` Le Corbusier, poet and divine 
` draftsman of one facet of the spirit 
Be (like William Blake); Gropius, lack- 
| ing in creativity and therefore 
Fee doomed to galloping teamworkeritis; 
Bis Breuer, just the opposite, creative all 
| over the place; Wright, juicy as an 
a overripe plum, reveling in the most 
_ severe case of egomania in the an- 
| nals of architecture, not to mention 
six others, were (or are, in Breuer’s 
case) the most absurd, fascinating, 
| compelling, talented, wonderful ar- 
_ chitects of our time, each with his 
"very own little old dogma. Super- 
& men! If I had a buck for every hour 
_ I’ve spent thinking about their gross 
| and lovable idiosyncrasies (super- 
| men shouldn’t have them), Pd be a 
_ millionaire. They taught me never 
| to trust a T square and triangle 
© around a corner. Them dogmas 
rs hang too tough. 

| All of Mister Blake’s “. . . nine 
es outrageous [sic] questions [sic] . . . 
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that modern architects do not raise 
very frequently [sic],” are, in fact, 
problems which have been dis- 
cussed, written about, explored in 
practice and in research, agonized 
over, mocked, from the moment 
they burgeoned, as the result of 
ideas, or drawings, let alone as 
buildings. It takes no acuity, when 
faced with one of Wright’s or Le 
Corbusier’s badly distorted, crum- 
bling structures, to moan, “Gee 
whiz! Whadya think’s wrong here, 
huh?” 

Mister Blake’s avowal that “. . . 
like all of my dearest and closest 
friends . . . I want to remain radi- 
cally chic . . .” reminds me of the 
dress designer who yearned to get 
into the cement overcoat business. 

“. . . the architects of my genera- 
tion . . . stopped asking questions 
the day we obtained our licenses 

. .’ Sudden withdrawal like that 
must have been something awful. 

“I decided that it was time to re- 
examine things quite [sic] ruth- 
lessly,’ Mister Blake confides, 
Vogueishly. OK, but does he have 
to start with the question, “Was the 
earth really flat?” 

All this is very soft stuff, caca 





d’colombe, rather than ‘“‘boulle 
chitte,” so weak in its approach to 
mankind’s affairs that the entirely 
unintended effect is one of a gull. 
It’s sad, as is Meredith’s comment 
on the basic problem: “Ah, what a 
dusty answer gets the soul, when 
hot for certainties in this our life!” 
Now, let’s commence with the ar- 
chitecture! 
—ROBERT Woops KENNEDY 
Architect, Cambridge, Mass.; 
author, The House and 
the Art of Its Design 


PETER BLAKE 
RESPONDS 


Some of the above comments 
seem to me so thoughtful that I 
would have to write a book to 
struggle with them—and that is one 
thing I am trying to do at the mo- 
ment. Other comments seem so deli- 
ciously silly to me that I would pre- 
fer to let them stand. I am very 
pleased that my article stirred up so 
much controversy. Obviously my 
questions were at least timely. 


ON PICKING AND 
SMELLING A WILD VIOLET 
WHILE WEARING 
DRIVING GLOVES 


Eponymous violet dandled in my fingers, 

A swatch of violet upon the blackness 

Of the thin kangaroo skin dully shining 

Where it had fixed the wheel between my fingers 
For miles through lowing droves of evening traffic 
Stampeded westward from the epicenter 

Of meadowlessness to the greening country 

On the first Monday after daylight saving, 

I lift your violet petals and gold chamber 

To my gross nostrils rankling with tobacco 

And sniff for any fragrance. At first nothing— 
Certainly not the violet of perfume— 

Can penetrate the nose of civilization. 

A second whiff, and then the faintest sweetness— 
The finest elfin essence of distinctive, 

Generic airs, the rarest violet gasses— 

Comes through, as clear and tiny as a baby’s 
First word, and reforms my understanding. 


by L. E. Sissman 
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by Walter Tevis 


If there’s an American who will 
beat Bobby Fischer, he’s probably 
in this room right now. 


n this city, chess is for peanuts. Downstairs 
from this very room, during the past half 
hour, a dentist’s wife from Boise won twenty- 
three thousand dollars at a crap table. What she 
did was pile those multicolored Stardust chips on 
the don’t pass line, smoke her Winstons, refuse the 
free drinks that Bev, the cocktail waitress, would 
sweetly offer her, and pull her earlobe every time 
the shooter threw the dice. A small crowd—a few 
senior citizens, a few red-eyed swingers, me—in- 
creased as shooters crapped out, and the dentist’s 
wife would increase or decrease her bet as, per- 
haps, messages from her 


fourteen women are sitting in pairs, face to face, 
across banquet tables with green-and-white paper 
chessboards on them, as silent as the woman from 
Boise. Playing their game. For a total of five thou- 
sand dollars in prize money and five trophies. Top 
prize will be one thousand dollars. To win it, and 
the trophy, will take five days of the most brilliant 
and exhausting mind game ever invented in the 
convoluted history of human competition. From 
medieval Persia, where it was shatranj, to feudal 
Europe, where it became échecs, to present-day 
game-mad Las Vegas, where it is chess. 

This is the National Open Tournament of the 
United States Chess Federation. It is played once a 
year in this most improbable and yet most appro- 
priate of American cities. This year it is at its 
heaviest ever, with masters, life masters, grand 
masters, and those prima ballerinas of chess, inter- 
national grand masters. Perhaps only in Moscow 
could you find stronger 


earlobe would dictate. The $ 3 Nea = chess. Or in a hotel room 
lady was no born loser; 5a: iy a GZ ax on the other side of the 
A 


when the stack of chips in MW sa 
front of her got big 
enough and bright enough, 
she quit. That’s twenty- 
three thousand dollars. 
And she never touched the 
dice. 

And in this room up- 
stairs, the Pan-American 
Room of the Stardust Ho- 
tel, a faceless convention 
room big enough for bas- 
ketball, with beige drapes 
cutting out the brilliant 
Nevada sun, two hundred 
and eighty-six men and 
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1 Sierra Nevada Mountains 


where the rude Mozart of 
chess—if he would play 
you—would crush you with 
the deadly accuracy and 
force that Hitler used on 
Poland. I refer to Robert 
Fischer, the best chess 
player in the world. Prob- 
ably the best who has ever 
lived. 

Fischer, in the long run, 
is, of course, the man to 
beat. He no longer plays 
tournaments like this one; 


CY from now on he will de- 
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fend his title every three years if the lighting—and 
everything else—is right. And if eventually an 
American should beat him, that person may well 
be in this room right now, pushing wood and 
punching his clock, his mind as busy as the Star- 
dust’s casino downstairs. Only it isn’t wood he’s 
pushing; it’s plastic. 

Las Vegas dice are nice: geometrically perfect, 
measured with micrometers, sandblasted to a sur- 
face that will bounce and tumble; they click well 
in your hand. Chess pieces can be beautiful too; a 
Staunton pattern set turned from maple and eb- 
ony, weighted with lead, felted on the bottom, is a 
lovely thing to play the world’s smartest game 
with. But here in Vegas the beauty is all in the 
mind; grand masters are pushing knights and bish- 
ops of cheap plastic across paper boards. What is 
beautiful here is exactly what was beautiful in the 
mind of Euclid, who, as some bad but knowing 
poet said, “looked on beauty bare”: it is the pat- 
terns, the absolute relationship of one line of force 
to another, the irrefutable logic of pure reason, the 
quod erat demonstrandum of checkmate. 


scene would be one of tweed jackets and briar 

pipes and sweet, gentle old men who might 
look like Albert Einstein. Then I saw Bobby 
Fischer, two years ago, that moody, long-legged, 
overwhelmingly brilliant killer shark, and I 
thought, In fifteen years of following pool hustlers, 
I’ve never seen a clearer case of the killer instinct 
written on a young man’s face while playing a 
game. I’ve seen the Nashville Bear shoot pool; Pve 
watched Wimpy Lassiter, Willie Mosconi, Rags 
Ragland. Hell, I invented Minnesota Fats, and a fat 
man from New York came out of the woodwork to 
claim my own fantasy as his. I’ve watched the Uf- 
ala Kid shoot nineball for twenty straight hours in 
Lexington, Kentucky. Those men are all killers— 
born winners—and I’ve tried a few of them on a 
table. But I wouldn’t play croquet with Bobby Fi- 
scher. 

And I wouldn’t play Monopoly or Chinese 
checkers with Walter Browne, the man who 
wrapped up the National Open Tournament in 
Vegas last year and said, “From here on out, 
Vegas is my tournament.” Browne is a one-time 
U.S. Open Champion and five years younger than 
Fischer in a game that turns out to be as much a 
young man’s game as pro football is. He is fresh 
from Holland, where he won the Wick ann Zee In- 
ternational. He looks like a rock singer, with a Fu 
Manchu and a floral shirt, and a hyper, gang- 
busters manner. 

The way it worked that first morning of the 
tournament was that, after breakfast, my two-faced 


[= to think the professional chess-playing 





Walter Tevis is the author of The Hustler. 
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chess clock in my hand, I threaded my way 
through the casino’s slots—alive at 10 A.M. with 
hypnotized handle-pullers and always the jangle of 
a small jackpot somewhere in the room—and up to 
the Pan-American Room to my first game. The 
night before, I had made thirty at blackjack and 
had no few gut-twinges over five-dollar hits, but 
when I sat across board ninety-six from a mild- 
mannered young man from Salt Lake City with a 
chess rating of 1819 and opened with a pawn to 
king four of the utmost orthodoxy (Fischer plays 
almost nothing else), and he replied with the 
equally orthodox pawn to queen’s bishop four, 
which means the Sicilian Defense, I abruptly got a 
twist in the gut as palpable as a wicked hand, 
squeezing. What was there to be afraid of, at least 
yet? I don’t know. But there I was, playing as 
scared as a rabbit in a game I’ve known since I 
was six years old. And the young man—whose 
name was Kitchen, and who, it turned out, had 
quit pool hustling to take up chess—beat my ass in 
an hour, on the thirty-fifth move, with a double at- 
tack that was, for me, unstoppable. I resigned, and 
without even pausing to watch the action behind 
the ropes where the grand masters were playing, 
headed straight for the casino, to hide my embar- 
rassment I guess. That’s where I saw the lady from 
Boise. She was pretty sexy. Well-stacked, with a 
white cotton dress and pale lavender lipstick, and 
that look of wickedness and ready-for-anything 
that the game of craps automatically confers on 
anyone who wants it. Or invites it. Anyway, nei- 
ther refuses the meeting at such times; and she 
and the game were, although not touching one an- 
other, sinning merrily along at 11 A.M. 

Then when she quit and headed toward the ca- 
sino cashier to bank her loot, I went back upstairs 
to watch Walter Browne play a master named 
Fletcher at board one. Somebody had once asked 
Browne what he thought of Bobby Fischer—whom he 
played to a draw in their only meeting—and 
Browne had said, “Fischer is God; but I am the 
Devil.” I of course wanted to watch the devil 
play chess. 

First I had to get permission from George 
Koltanowski, the tournament director, to slip be- 
hind the ropes, where we low-rated players were 
forbidden to trespass, so that I could get a good 
look at Browne’s face. Koltanowski himself was 
once quite a man at the boards; in Edinburgh, in 
1937, he played blindfold chess simultaneously 
against thirty-four open-eyed Scots and didn’t lose 
a gafme. Now he hovers over the tournament like 
an amiable mother hen. George gave me the go- 
ahead, and I stepped over the ropes into grand 
master turf as though I belonged there. Up to this 
time in my life I had never played chess against 
more than an expert, and he had wiped me out in 
ten minutes. An expert’s rating is between 2000 
and 2200 points and can take a lifetime to achieve. 


A master’s starts at 2200; a grand master’s at 2400. 
Browne’s is 2595. 

Browne was standing in tight, flared Levis and 
his floral shirt, twisting his hands and grimacing, 
staring at the board. Every part of him seemed to 
be in motion. He pulled at his hair. He snapped 
his fingers. He shuffled. His opponent seemed 
oblivious of everything but the position on the 
board. Browne’s clock was ticking. I checked the 
captured pieces. So far they were even in material. 
I tried to ignore Browne’s Mick Jagger act and 
make out the position. It looked fairly routine, ex- 
cept that Browne had pushed his knight’s and 
bishop’s pawns up from his castled king in a way 
that seemed to invite attack, and he had a bishop 
on queen’s knight three that seemed out of the 
game because of Fletcher’s two black pawns locked 
on the long diagonal. I tried to think of what I 
would do if it were my move, and had pretty well 
decided on a pawn push on the king knight file, 
when Browne reached forward, grabbed one of his 
white knights between two fingers with great grace, 
picked off a black bishop with it, and used the 
captured piece to punch his clock. No surprise 
there; the bishop was protected by one of those 
two black pawns on the long diagonal. Fletcher 
could retake. Browne sat down, and put his face in 
his hands. For the first time he looked like he was 
playing chess. He did not move. 

Fletcher waited about five minutes, and then 
took the bishop with the pawn. He punched his 
clock. And then, as quick as a cat, Browne picked 
up that bishop from queen’s knight three, the one 
whose diagonal had been cluttered before by two 
pawns, took the remaining pawn with it, and said 
softly, “Check.” Then I saw it. Fletcher didn’t 
twitch, but I knew what he must have been feeling 
in his stomach, because he had just been hit out of 
left field with one of the most potent moves in 
chess: a king-queen fork. Because the bishop was 
not only checking his king; it was aimed right at 
his queen as well. And he 
had to get out of check. 
He could do that by tak- 
ing the bishop with the 
queen easily enough, but 
Browne had an innocuous- 
looking knight that had 
been sitting on the rook 
file for no telling how long 
that was going to take 
Fletcher’s queen when that 
happened. Beautiful! 

Fletcher could have re- 
signed right there, but he 
played it out as though 
hypnotized by the inevita- 
bility of it: queen takes 
bishop; knight takes 
queen. Then bishop takes 
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bishop, check, and Browne slid his king to utter 
safety on rook one, and then Fletcher laid his king 
on its side and shook Browne’s hand. There was a 
murmur from behind the ropes. 

Then came the thirty-seconds ritual of each 
player’s signing the other’s score sheet (each has to 
record every move), and Browne grabbed the two 
copies that the winner turns in at the tournament 
director’s desk and jumped up from his seat. It was 
so quick he almost hit me. He twirled his head, 
looking at but not seeing me and the crowd of 
maybe forty on the other side of the ropes, hesi- 
tated a split second, and then stepped over the 
ropes, pushed his way nimbly and quickly through 
the awed crowd, and almost ran to the front of the 
room and dropped the score sheets in the winner’s 
box. I tried to follow, but the last I saw of him, he 
was heading down the stairs, toward the casino 
and lobby. I had heard he was a tennis freak; I 
figured he was going for a game before the after- 
noon’s match at three o’clock. 

Was it my imagination, or was there something 
about his eyes when he looked my way? I think 
writers should be careful about talking about 
people’s eyes; it can be an easy cop out for failing 
to get the right language. But there was a look 
there that I’ve seen before—on the faces of some 
pool hustlers. On Joe Namath, too, and George 
Blanda. It’s not exactly a look of triumph or con- 
tempt, although those are there, I guess. It’s a pre- 


occupied, inward look. Narcissistic and almost in- ~ 


fantile. Like Brando’s. 

Whatever it was, it scared me. And maybe 
there’s no way that one look can convey that 
much. Maybe it was really in the way that bishop 
had come out of nowhere, into the middle of a 
tame chess game. Or the sudden, final knowing 
way that Browne’s hand had shot out and deftly 
taken the pawn that forked the queen. 

Playing on board number two, with utter calm, 
is John Grefe, who tied last year for the United 
States Championship. He 
too wears a Fu Manchu. 
He is twenty-six, and has 
pinned on his dungaree 
shirt pocket an ashtray- 
sized button with a color 
picture of the pink- 
cheeked, beaming Maharaj 
Ji. He claims that the spir- 
itual discipline he follows 
has made him co-cham- 
pion of the country. His 
rating is 2524, so who 
could argue? He stares at 
the board as the Buddha 
might have. On board 
three is Florin Gheorghiu 
of Romania, small, dap- 
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thirty-sixth-highest rated player in the world at 
2550, but, I think, a bit outclassed by the younger 
men around him. I am to have dinner with him 
that night and be impressed by his civilized man- 
ners, his command of a French menu, his un- 
flappability. 

On board four is Norman Weinstein, the U.S. 
Open Champion, a good-looking boy with glasses 
and a computer brain. Rating: 2504. 

I know that the Canadian champion is here, and 
Levente Lengyl of Hungary; and the hot young 
grand master from the Philippines, Reuben Rodri- 
guez, and Julio Kaplan, and the Cuban Eduardo 
Celorio, and Arnold Denker, other names I have 
heard discussed with reverence at places like the 
Ohio State Championship, which I played last Sep- 
tember in Columbus. But a man I almost missed 
has been sitting at board number seven all the 
time, looking like an amiable jeweler: Arthur Bis- 
guier. That was a name to conjure with once, in 
chess circles. In his early forties now, Bisguier was 
United States Champion for four years in the nine- 
teen fifties, an international grand master with his 
first international tournament won, in England, at 
twenty years of age. He won his first U.S. Open on 
his honeymoon. And then, in 1958, a fourteen- 
year-old boy named Bobby Fischer appeared on 
the scene and started stripping him of his titles, 
one by one, until he was, in his own words, “ren- 
dered obsolete.” He had the famous Fischer jinx 
on him, and found himself, like so many others 
since, making crude blunders in games against 
Bobby. Now here he sits, at board seven, looking 
slightly chubby, harmless. No killer look at all. 

I watch Bisguier play and wrap his game up 
very neatly, very professionally, with just a touch 
of weariness. Afterwards, I want to introduce my- 
self, but for some reason I hold back. Maybe I’m 
ashamed of myself for getting so turned on by 
Walter Browne’s play while I hadn’t even noticed 
one of my old heroes. In any case it will be two 
days before we meet for dinner and I find out 
what a pleasant and good man this Bisguier is. 
And the meeting will come about not through my 
efforts, but because my wife, Jamie, has been play- 
ing the slot machines at the Sands with his wife, 
Carol, a New York lawyer. At the slots, they are 
both losers. 

I head for lunch, mulling over the array of chess 
talent I have just been looking at. It has been one 
of the strongest concentrations of top players ever 
in American chess. And yet not one of them is as 
well known as any second-rate comedian in half-a- 
dozen lounge shows in Vegas. These men are au- 
thentic geniuses, with the ratings to prove it. They 
are somewhere between superstar athletes and 
poets: like athletes, they have hard statistics and 
numbers of games won to prove themselves by; 
like poets, they are a tight ingroup, and few people 
can understand what they are doing and few care. 
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I think it’s a pity that Walter Browne isn’t 
World Champion; he’d make better copy than 
Fischer; and certainly be more interesting on TV 
talk shows. He’s edging up on Fischer fast. His rat- 
ing is 2595. Fischer’s is 2780. And Browne is 
young, fierce, a slim-hipped vessel of ambition, 
ego, and brains. He claims to be the best poker 
player in the world, too. I wish Amarillo Slim were 
here. I think I might back Browne at seven-card. 
Fischer doesn’t gamble; he can’t stand to lose. 
Even when he bowls, they say, he bowls alone. 

Somebody told me once that Las Vegas hotels 
werent much, despite their showiness. Walking 
back to my room, I think how this is another 
wrongheaded opinion about this town. I like the 
Stardust; it’s one of the best hotels I’ve ever stayed 
at. Everything works, everybody who runs the 
place is friendly, Western, open. Sure, they’ll take 
your money at the tables, but no one has tried to 
talk me into sitting down at one of them. So I sit 
down at a one-dollar blackjack table, and I pick 
up twelve silver dollars before lunch. See! This 
helps compensate for losing that damn game to 
Kitchen from Salt Lake City. I head for lunch, a 
winner. 


wo days later I’ve lost four chess games and 

fifty dollars. Pve been beaten by a boy from 

California, a blackjack dealer from the hotel 
(with a rating of 1580), and a tight-lipped, pretty 
girl named Mary Lasher, who forced me to resign 
after the eleventh move. The fifty went to roulette. 
I am making excuses to myself like crazy: I have 
jet lag; I have an article to worry about writing; 
chess isn’t all there is to life. But it hurts like hell. 
Especially that girl. She wouldn’t even let me 
smoke! 

And then, on the morning of the third day, I see 
Walter Browne in his biggest pyrotechnics yet. He 
is playing white against the Filipino, Reuben Rod- 
riguez. In the last ten minutes of a four-hour 
game, Browne is in time trouble. He has one 
minute left on his clock; Rodriguez has nine. 
Browne is shoving pieces like a madman, banging 
his clock almost in synch with the moves, tearing 
at his hair, while Rodriguez, a hippie Asiatic, im- 
passive, thinks out his moves. Browne’s face is a 
controlled frenzy, a tornado of grimaces, bitten 
lips, blinks, even smiles. He must make his fortieth 
move before the little red flag on his clock drops. 
If he gets that far, he’ll have another two hours for 
forty more moves. He looks as if he’ll have a sei- 
zure, a stroke, a fit. Hell never make it. But he 
does. Move forty. Bang on the clock. A miracle! 

And then he blows the game. 

What has happened, of course, is that in all that 
haste, he has got himself too vulnerable, and Rod- 
riguez has come in, on move forty-eight, for the 
kill. Browne loses a rook and resigns on the fifty- 


first move, disgusted with himself. But he offers his 
hand to the Filipino, and they shake. What had I 
expected? That Browne would hit him? Yes. 

I had come with elation to watch that game; I 
had just beaten my first man, a serious Mormon 
kid from Salt Lake City who had said, “I find 
chess intellectually stimulating and endlessly fasci- 
nating.” I had turned in the score sheets to 
Koltanowski with a fine feeling and then had gone 
back to the other end of the room just in time to 
catch the theatrical ordeal of Walter Browne. 
When his game was over, most of the grand mas- 
ters had finished except for Arthur Bisguier, who 
was still working away. I watched him do it 
again—a quiet, professional wrap-up. Bisguier now 
had five games in a row. I watched his face look- 
ing for something. Last night I had learned that he 
was last year’s winner of the Lone Pine In- 
vitational, a tournament run by a California mil- 
lionaire, and that he had beaten a field of players 
with an average rating of somewhere around 2300. 
I also knew that he was one of the sharpest gam- 
blers I had ever seen; he knew the Thorp black- 
jack system down to the last card in the deck. But, 
damn it, where was that killer look, the look of the 
born winner? This was a nice man. 

And do nice guys ever finish first? I am here to 
tell you that at times they do, even in Las Vegas. 
On the fourth day of the tournament a hotel 
owner who was about to testify about gambling in 
Los Angeles was shotgunned to death a few blocks 
from here; Walter Browne, maybe the second-best 
chess player in America, was beaten by a mild- 
mannered young man named Paul Heinrich (rat- 
ing: 2135); I got my third and final win with a 
very nifty knight sacrifice in the opening; and Ar- 
thur Bisguier drew his game with Norman Wein- 
stein and thus quietly pulled ahead of everybody 
else in the tournament. His games had been pre- 
cise, tactically brilliant, labyrinthine, and nobody 
could beat him. 

On the fifth and final 
day, Arthur was matched 
against Florin Gheorghiu, 
and both needed a draw: 
Arthur to lock up the first- 
place trophy, Florin to fin- 
ish in the money. By the 
complex mathematics of 
chess-scoring, based on the 
simple fact that he had 
beaten players with a 
greater total of rating 
points than anyone else, 
Arthur could not lose the 
trophy. And if Weinstein 
and Celorio drew their 
games, he would not have 
to split the _ first-prize 
money. So Arthur and 
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Florin each made ten moves, checked out their po- 
sitions for weaknesses, found none, and with a 
handshake agreed to a draw. Arthur lit up a cigar 
and waited to see what would happen with the 
other games. Settling for a draw may sound 
chicken, but it’s done all the time in chess. Any- 
way, Arthur Bisguier was not out for blood; pro- 
fessional to his fingertips, he was out to win a 
tournament. And he won it. 

Eduardo Celorio and Norman Weinstein both 
won their last games. That meant a three-way tie 
and $700 for Arthur—in Las Vegas, peanuts. All 
profit, since, as with all grand masters, his room 
and travel expenses were paid for, but still pea- 
nuts. 

But he got the trophy. He must have two hun- 
dred of the things at home, in the Catskills, but 
winning is never in oversupply. Arthur’s smile was 
like a kid’s. I was happy enough with my three 
wins, and I could have hugged him. 

Walter Browne beat roulette that night. People 
said it was gambling—and not sleeping in general— 
that had cost him the tournament; it may have 
been true, but Walter doesn’t make excuses. After 
the chess was over for the week, Walter searched 
four hours for what he decided was a slightly 
biased roulette wheel, bet the biased area, and 
made a tidy bundle. I asked him how he felt about 
losing the tournament—his tournament. “Shit, 
man” he said, “it hurts.’ Then he grinned and 
shook his hair out of his eyes and said, “Let me 
tell you about the wheels at Monte Carlo .. .” 
From any other man, talk of beating Monte Carlo 
would be a dumb pipe dream. But if anybody can 
do it, Walter Browne, an international grand mas- 
ter, a poker hustler—a man who has all the odds 
memorized on Scrabble, on Monopoly, on black- 
jack—can do it. Later this year Browne will be 
playing for the U.S. team at the twenty-first Chess 
Olympiad, against Boris Spassky and the shy 
young Russian Anatoly Karpov, among others 


from seventy-nine 





countries. The Olympiad 

will be held at Nice, and 
G—F Nice is an hour’s drive 
from Monte Carlo. 

Arthur Bisguier won’t be 
at Nice. But let me end 
this story with another. In 
1958, 1959, and 1960, 
Bobby Fischer beat Arthur 
Bisguier for the United 
States Championship. And 
then they met again for 
the Midwestern Open, in 
Chicago in 1963, going 
into the final game tied 
for first place. But the 
night before that final 
game, Bobby got involved 
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in playing five-minute chess for three dollars a 
game with a local expert who was willing to lose 
his money just to play him. Bobby is known not to 
despise money, and he stayed up all night. The 
next day Arthur got him involved in one of those 
incredibly intricate, Byzantine games that some 
players go for, and after about twenty-five moves, 
and after Fischer’s clock had been running for a 
long time, Arthur looked up from the board, and 
there was Bobby, slumped in his chair, sound 
asleep. The United States Champion, asleep at the 
switch, his clock ticking away. In a half hour he 
would lose the game on time. 

And what did Arthur Bisguier do, with a chance 
to get even with the brash kid who had rendered 


THE LADY IN THE 


him “obsolete”? Arthur is a decent, civilized man. 
Horrified, he reached over, shook Bobby gently by 
the shoulder, and woke him up. 

And what did Bobby do then? Oh, you’ve 
guessed it. He shook himself, blinked, and beat Ar- 
thur. 

Afterwards someone asked Arthur what had hap- 
pened to that intricate position of his, and he said, “I 
made a bad move. I woke up Bobby Fischer.” 

Maybe my lady from Boise had done something 
as generous many times in her life and deserved 
all that money. I know that Arthur Bisguier, the 
professional, the man who hangs in there and does 
it right, deserved that big gold trophy in the capi- 
tal city of games. [] 


WATER COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 


by Tom McKeown 
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It is raining in her room, rain has all 

her notes, all her bills. Rain is almost 

free as it comes through the roof, 
unmeasured, unpurified. Someday she will 
control all the rain. Now it is enough 

to collect for water, stored water, 

treated water. 


At night she dreams water into sheets 

and walls, water inside her watch, her rings 
dissolving in water. Her hair is always 
straight, always wet as if she is forever 
ascending from some invisible lake. Almost 
awake, almost drowning. 


If her lover comes, he is very late. Riding 
on a train without dimensions, clear as glass 
he finally arrives and undresses. He has 

a blue clarity: he shines in the half-light. 
When finally she reaches up, he slips easily 
through her fingers, leaving her as much 
alone as ever, looking down at the flooding 
stréets, water crowding the staircase 
beneath her window, 

her name spelled out by luminous fish. 
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You can help save Maria Almanzar 
for $15 a month. 
Or you can turn the page. 






Imagine two tiny rooms. 
A dirt floor. 
Mud walls. 
Straw roof. 
Put a family of six inside. 
One that doesn’t know what 
electricity or running water 
or sanitary facilities are. 
Hard to believe? 

For six-year-old Maria, these 
are the facts of life. 

Others? 

Father has deserted. 

Mother takes in washing. 
Income, $1 a day. 

The future for this little girl? 
Very dim. 


Save the Children Federation is indeed proud of the handling 
its funds. An annual report and audit statement are available upon 
guest. Registered with the U.S. State Department Advisory Committee 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid. Contributions are income tax deductible. 
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There's a better than even chance Maria will 
grow up illiterate. Because it costs money to go 
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to school where she lives. Money that just isn’t C Where the need is most urgent 1 Korea 
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selves. This is what Save the Children has been 
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O Please send me more information. 











For you— educated, involved, and in touch with NAME TEL. NO. 
your own heart—there are many rewards. The 
chance to correspond with a child. Receive a ADDRESS 
photograph and progress reports. And above 
CITY STATE. ZIP 








all know you are reaching out to another human 
being. That’s how Save the Children works. But 
without you it can’t work. So please: clip this 
coupon and mail it today. Now you can turn 
the page. 


David L. Guyer, Executive Director AM 10/4 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


345 East 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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A treasury of journalism’s hack phrases 
and labored points 








by Edwin Newman 


Last-ditch talks usually avert a 
costly walkout, especially if an 
agreement can be hammered out. 


end to compare with Lunchtime O’Booze, star 

reporter for the British satirical magazine Pri- 
vate Eye. It may be because we also have no jour- 
nalistic practices as old-fashioned and outrageous 
as those still engaged in by some British papers—“I 
Fly to the Flashpoint Island,” “Fare Shock!” “Air- 
line Chaos Faces Holiday Thousands” (a clear fa- 
vorite among British headline writers, perhaps be- 
cause of envy), and “Lisbon, Thursday: The heady 
wine of revolution flows freely in the streets of Lis- 
bon tonight as citizens uncork the bottles and hand 
them to the rebel troops who toppled Prime Minis- 
ter Marcello Caetano in a one-day coup.” With 
these real-life models before him, Lunchtime 
coaxes many a rousing story from his battered but 
sturdy portable: 


i American journalism we have created no leg- 


I SEE SINAI HELL-HOLE HORROR 

Make no mistake, this is war! Today with my 
own eyes I saw the holocaust that is turning the 
Middle East into a bloodbath that puts the Red 
Sea to shame. Just what is going on, it was hard 
to make out. But one thing is certain. This is war. 
Even the normally tight-lipped Israeli generals 
are openly admitting it. 


FEAR STALKS PARADISE ISLE 
Today I saw with my own eyes the stark terror 
which overnight has turned this paradise on 
earth into a living nightmare. They are calling it 
the Island of Death—this international play- 
ground for millionaires and sun-seekers alike. 
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The question everyone here is asking is: Why 
did it have to happen here on this exotic sun- 
drenched haven hideaway? 


I CALL IT LONDON’S DAY OF SHAME! 

Hell on four wheels! That was the picture yes- 
terday as London ground to a halt in what a 
[Royal Automobile Club] spokesman described 
as “the worst snarl-up in the entire history of the 
world.” 

All over central London, the scene of chaos 
was the same, as tens of thousands of motorists 
battled their way to and from work in a sea of 
frustration and fury. Tempers boiled over and 
fists were raised as normally sober citizens were 
reduced by London’s Day of Shame to what a 
High Court judge described as nothing more 
than a pack of wild animals. 





American journalism is, however, not without its 
resources, and the hack phrase, the labored point, 
and the stereotyped treatment are by no means 
unknown, and Lunchtime O’Booze would not scorn 
the columnist Joseph Alsop. 

In May, 1974, Alsop wrote a column headed 
“The Undiluted Horror That Lies Ahead.” The un- 
diluted horror lay ahead four times in the column, 


once for an interminable period, and horror undi- 
luted lay ahead once. The United States govern- 
ment was described as paralyzed by Watergate 
four times (this was the undiluted horror) and also 
as being in the vulnerable state of a beached 
whale and afflicted by Watergate mania (twice) 
with the result that what the government was 
doing about anything was “zero,” which “pro- 
foundly imperiled” all America’s interests overseas 
and all America’s friends overseas. 

“Altogether,” Alsop concluded, “if the undiluted 
horror does not lead to far greater disasters, it will 
be proof that this country is in God’s own care.” 

Lunchtime, look to your laurels. 

Here is a story from the New York Times: 

“Moscow, Nov. 5—Marshal Boris P. Bugayev, the 
Soviet Minister of Civil Aviation, personally di- 
rected the successful foiling of an attempt to hijack 
a Soviet domestic airliner to Sweden last Friday, 
unofficial sources said today.” 

I do not recall seeing a report of a successful 
foiling before that one in the Times in 1973. The 
phrase had, however, a certain inevitability about 
it, the way having been paved by totally destroyed, 
completely destroyed, surrounded on three sides, 
partially surrounded, completely surrounded, par- 
tially damaged, completely abandoned, completely 
eliminated, most unique, rather unique, very 
unique, and totally unique. 

Think back to Victorian melodrama. The villain 
has tied the heroine to the railroad track as the ex- 
press approaches. This is part of his revenge on 
the hero. The hero, however, arrives in the nick of 
time, frees the girl, and rolls with her to safety as 
the train thunders by. The villain gnashes his teeth 
over this safe escape. “Successfully foiled again,” 
he mutters as the curtain falls. 

The Associated Press from San Francisco, Febru- 
ary 14, 1971: 

“Marathon talks continued today in an effort to 
end an eight-day strike of city employees that has 
paralyzed public transit.” 

Marathon talks are a relatively new development 
in labor negotiations. As the representatives of em- 
ployer and union pound along, gasping out pro- 
posals about wage differentials and grievance 
procedures, and accusing each other of not engag- 
ing in genuine collective bargaining, the virtue of 
marathon talks becomes clear. It is that the parties 
quickly tire of the pace, and rather than go on 
running, come to an agreement. Even if they keep 
going, an artfully placed last ditch is provided for 
them to fall into, and these last-ditch talks ayert, 
as last-ditch talks will, a costly walkout. It is a more 
effective and healthier method than the one so often 
recommended by irate citizens, locking them in a 
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Edwin Newman is an NBC news commentator and author 
of the forthcoming book Strictly Speaking, from which 
this article is adapted. 


room until they manage to come up with a contract. 

Marathon talks may, however, lead to less than 
equitable results. If the employer representative 
finds the going hard, and is clearly winded, he 
may have to yield a whopping wage increase to get 
some rest. Whenever this happens, it raises one of 
the most intriguing questions in American journal- 
ism: When does an increase begin to whop? There 
is a school of thought among economists that this 
takes place unfailingly between ninety and one 
hundred-twenty days of inflation’s beginning to soar. 
Historically, however, the determination has been 
left to the discretion of individual reporters 
and has never been firmly established. 


| he following story was carried by the AP on 
October 5, 1973: 

“Buenos Aires, Argentina—AP—A high- 
ranking police officer was shot to death in front of 
his home Thursday night in the fourth political 
murder since Juan D. Peron was elected President 
less than two weeks ago.” 


JUAN 
D- 
PERON 





Juan D. Peron. The D. is there to keep you from 
confusing the late Juan D. Peron with Juan Q. 
Peron. It is there as well because middle initials 
are thought to add authenticity and the ring of his- 
tory. That is why they are so often heard in nomi- 
nating speeches at party conventions. That is why, 
when newspapers called on President Nixon to re- 
sign, they always specified that it was President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon they had in mind. 

The desire for weightiness even creeps into the 
language of television weather forecasters. In Den- 
ver one night, after the local newscaster had said 
something had been done “as best as possible,” he 
referred to an “alleged shoot-out,” which not 
merely was alleged but had taken place, with three 
people killed. The alleged probably was intended 
to cover the fact that there was a dispute over who 
should be prosecuted for it. With that, however, 
our newscaster reached familiar ground, turned 
brightly to the weatherman, and asked, “Will we 
have more major thunderstorm activity?” 
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The weatherman spotted the cue, and with equal 
spontaneity and an unerring instinct for the lively 
phrase, replied, “You better believe it, Ron. That 
is the prospect,” he continued, “as of right now.” 

I long ago stopped wondering why major thun- 
derstorm activity is preferred to major thunder- 
storms. It is because of the national affection for 
unnecessary word activity. Once upon a time, 
weathermen spoke of showers. (I heard one of 
them say, “We may have a scattered shower.”) 





MAJOR “ill! ae. 
THUNDERSTORM ACTIVITY 


Showers were succeeded by shower activity. More 
recently, the shower area has taken over. Newsmen 
borrow the style from those they consider author- 
itative, such as the air force general who talked 
one day about the nuclear deterrent and how well 
it deterred. It deterred so well, the general said, 
that the Russians were not in a position to attack 
us with any confidence factor. The general did not 
say the Russians lacked confidence. They lacked a 
confidence factor. 

In the same way, head winds no longer delay 
commercial airliners. Head wind components do. 
Psychologists no longer speak of children playing 
but of children in a play situation. My daughter, 
when she was doing social work, heard it said of a 
child that he had “not mastered the reading situ- 
ation.” 

Television sportscasters do it, too. They do not 
say that a team is forced to punt but that it is in a 
punting situation. A phrase like “punting situation” 
need be used only once and hordes of journalists 
descend on it and make it their own. Somebody 
once described a legal brief as lengthy. Now there 
is no other kind. Lengthy is automatic, like pow- 
erful before Ways and Means Committee, and all- 
important before Rules Committee, and uneasy be- 
fore truce. 

When President Nixon announced the agreement 
for the separation of Egyptian and Israeli forces 
along the Suez Canal after the fighting in October, 
1973, he remarked that the recent history of the 
Middle East had been one of outbreaks of fighting, 
each of them succeeded by an uneasy truce. True 
enough. But who ever heard of an easy truce, or a 
comfortable one? If one did turn up, it would es- 
cape notice, because reporters would not be sent to 
cover it. They go to the Middle East because it is 
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a tinderbox filled with fertile soil (in spite of its 
being oil-rich) in which an uneasy truce may grow. 

Later, if an uneasy truce has held up, the same 
reporters will probably be present when the parties 
to it sit down to negotiate. This process could be 
interrupted by setbacks, during which the negotia- 
tions grind to a halt and each side spells out its 
minimum demands (m-i-n-i-m-u-m d-e-m-a-n-d-s) 
and insists that all it wants is a settlement that will 
be viable and that the ball is in the other side’s 
court. At this point the scenario (30 LASHES 30 
would be an appropriate punishment for anybody 
using that word) calls for globe-trotting diplomat 
Henry Kissinger (H-e-n-r-y K-i-s-s-i-n-g-e-r) to ar- 
rive. Kissinger, who habitually carries heavy ob- 
jects on his person while trotting, even when wear- 
ing more than one hat, gives a hammer to each 
side. Both take the cue, whereupon an agreement 
is hammered out. 

Automatic also was Marxist before the title of 
the late President Allende of Chile. You would 
have thought that Marxist President was the posi- 
tion Allende had run for and been elected to. 

An earlier specimen of Marxist President was 
Walter Ulbricht of East Germany. His full name, 
actually, was Spade-bearded Walter Ulbricht, but 
an odd thing happened as he grew older. His first 
name changed from Spade-bearded to Aging, pos- 
sibly, since he was a well-known puppet of Mos- 
cow, out of deference to the aging Soviet Polit- 
buro. Ulbricht would sometimes meet other 
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prominent politicians whose first names were Bald- 
ing and Left-leaning. 

In addition to Marxist President, a political of- 
fice that sometimes has to be filled is that of Ailing 
Premier. Openings in this position often occur in 
Japan, probably because the incumbents, given the 
condition they are required to be in to get the 
job—i.e., ailing—rarely finish their terms. If they are 
in particularly frail health, a meeting with some- 
body who holds the position of Right-wing Strong- 
man in another country may finish them; so may 
trouble at home with the holder of the post of 
Balky Defense Minister; and of course, for any- 
body who is Aging and Ailing at the same time, 
the end cannot be far off. For example, in Vien- 
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tiane in 1962, I met Right-wing Laotian Strong- 
man Phoumi Nosavan, who shortly thereafter 
turned out to be Right-wing Laotian Weakman 
Phoumi Nosavan. 

When politicians called Aging, Ailing and even 
Left-leaning go abroad, they stay in swank hotels, 
which they prefer to Hiltons and others. In New 
York, they may leave their swank hotels for a visit 
to the United Nations’ posh headquarters. Posh 
headquarters reveal themselves not only by their 
poshness but by having been built with public 
money. Headquarters built with private money, 
even for prestigious law firms, do not qualify. 

Foreign leaders may also, if their tastes run that 
way, visit a sprawling installation or two. The 
sprawling Marshall Space Flight Center in Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, is among those available, and there 
are countless others, equally ungraceful, including 
the sprawling ethyl plant in Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana. Wives of foreign leaders may visit sprawling 
shopping centers. 

Having visited the world organization at its posh 
headquarters, the foreign leader may go to Wash- 
ington to call on the chief executive, or the em- 
battled chief executive, if he happens to be in of- 
fice. If the visitor is unpopular, there may be 
demonstrations against him, with the television re- 
porters explaining that “the demonstrators were 
protesting alleged repressive measures in his home- 
land.” If the police are called in, there may soon 
thereafter be reports of demonstrators protesting 
alleged police brutality. In some countries, where 
customs are different, demonstrators, frequently 
university students, may instead rampage through 
appropriate neighborhoods and buildings while 
protesting alleged government corruption. This, as 
the UPI told us, was the case in Patna, India, in 
March, 1974. Anybody who rampages is inviting 
alleged repression with concomitant alleged police 
brutality. 

Back, however, to the meeting between the for- 
eign leader and the chief executive. When they 
meet, the mysterious corps of diplomatic observers, 
its whereabouts known only to correspondents who 
cover foreign-policy matters, goes into action. Two 
kinds of diplomatic observers are available, ordi- 
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nary and seasoned. The situation being dealt with 
here—foreign leader calling on chief executive—is 
fairly straightforward and does not warrant dis- 
turbing the seasoned diplomatic observers. Ordi- 
nary diplomatic observers suffice, and they cease 
observing ordinarily long enough to tell reporters 
covering the story that the top-level meeting is 
necessary to prevent a situation already difficult 
from escalating into an eyeball-to-eyeball con- 
frontation. 

In the early days of American involvement in 
Vietnam, after Lyndon Johnson had faced Aging 
Mao Tse-tung eyeball-to-eyeball in the Gulf of 
Tonkin and had shown him to be a paper tiger by 
making the Chinese leader blink—blinking in such 
confrontations being the infallible sign of paper- 
tigerness—I remarked on the air that an eyeball-to- 
eyeball confrontation between Johnson and Mao 
must have been difficult to arrange, given the con- 
siderable difference in height and eye shapes. A 
professor in California at once wrote to accuse me 
of a racist attempt to whip up anti-Chinese feeling. 
I blinked. 

I took part in a television program in which 
Senator Henry Jackson, describing the somewhat 
faltering progress of the détente between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, described the situ- 
ation as half-an-eyeball-to-half-an-eyeball. Presum- 
ably, if things improved, the half-an-eyeball con- 
frontation would give way to confrontation by 
peripheral vision, and finally, on the bright sunlit 
uplands of peace, the two parties would not be 
looking at each other at all. 

Eyeball-to-eyeball, though it came close to bur- 
lesque even at the beginning (for example, when 
hard-nosed private eyes are private-eyeball-to-pri- 
vate-eyeball, does an eye or nose prevail?), was 
once a fairly graphic phrase. Because of overuse, it 
has been devalued. American journalism has a way 
of seeing to that, of fastening on words and suck- 
ing them dry. Controversial is such a word, be- 
cause it is applied to almost every issue that arises 
in politics, and because reporters feel obliged to 
tell us that issues that are resolved in the Senate 
by votes of fifty-one to forty-nine are controversial. 
Again, as anyone can discern from book jackets, 
scarcely a book appears that is not controversial, 
even when it is also witty, warm, and wise. 

Nelson Rockefeller explained why his Commis- 
sion on Critical Choices would not ask the federal 
government for money: “Like anything in these 
days of controversy, this commission, privately or- 
ganized, got into a controversial situation. We de- 
cided not to pursue a request for funding from ei- 
ther the Executive or Congress. It was bound to be 
controversial.” 

I in turn regarded Rockefeller’s decision as con- 
troversial, but it was his commission, and he could do 
what he liked with it. 

Meanwhile has gone the same way the con- 
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troversial has; it now serves about as much pur- 
pose as a clearing of the throat. Massive has also, 
and here the matter is more serious. Massive was 
robbed of its original meaning, which is to say 
forming a large mass, heavy, bulky, solid, so that it 
could be used to mean large, a word considered no 
longer able to stand on its own but requiring size 
after it. Massive doesn’t even mean large anymore. 
It goes by without registering. It means nothing. 

Still worse is the destruction of rhetoric. Rhetoric 
does not mean fustian, exaggeration, or grand and 
empty phrases. It means—it meant—the effective 
use of language, and the study of that use. Sud- 
denly beloved of politicians and journalists, rheto- 
ric is now used to mean something doubtful and 
not quite honest, instead of something desirable. 
Its misapplication could hardly tell more than it 
does. The director of the Center for Russian and 
East European Studies at the University of Michi- 
gan, William Zimmerman, has written of some- 
one’s “rhetorical thrust.” This is a veritable syn- 
thesis. 


66 he New York Times,” I hear you say- 
ing. “Surely the New York Times is free 
of these things. There was that success- 

ful foiling of the hijacking, but that must have 

been an aberration. No?” 

No. While the motto of the Times, “All the 
News That’s Fit to Print,” is not exactly shy and 
retiring, it is not the news in the Times I mean to 
have at. It is the English. The English is not al- 
ways fit to print. Far from it. 

For long years now, one of the worst things the 
Times has done is to use the construction “con- 
vince to.” You may convince that. You may con- 
vince of. You may not convince to. Unfortunately, 
this use has caught on and is now virtually ac- 
cepted. There is no more chance of heading it off 
than there is of preserving media as a plural. 
Someone should convince the Times that it will 
bear a large part of the blame. 

Here is an editorial in which the Times remarks 
that the Soviet Union “evidently is not able to 
convince Cairo to accept a rapid cease-fire.” Here 
is a story about the tenor Richard Tucker, who 
wanted to sing La Juive but “was unable to con- 
vince Rudolf Bing to stage the work”; and one 
about Lockheed hoping “to convince airlines to 
accept modifications of its basic model—the 
L-1011-1—that would give it transatlantic range”; 
and one about a new cigarette filter that Columbia 
University became interested in, in which the 
Times speaks of convincing heavy smokers to cut 
down their smoking. 

The Times was not exclusively to blame for the 
last one, because Columbia University itself, in its 
press release about the filter, said, “It may be im- 
possible to convince many people to stop smok- 
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ing.” Maybe Columbia should filter its press re- 
leases through its English Department. 

If the Times can do it, why not others? 

United Press International from Ankara: 

“Two U.S. congressmen tried to convince Turkey 
today to reconsider its decision to resume cultiva- 
tion of the opium poppy, source of heroin.” 


MORE 
IMPORTANTLY, 
IT TRAVELS 





Associated Press, from Philadelphia: 

“A group of University of Pennsylvania students 
has called for a ‘streak for impeachment’ April 1 
around the White House. 

“They say they are hoping to convince President 
Nixon to ‘lay bare the facts’ about Watergate.” 

In any case, why do people say—and, more par- 
ticularly, journalists write—“He was convinced to 
withdraw his candidacy”? Only a few years ago 
they would have correctly said, “He was persuaded 
to.” Why, further, do so many people say com- 
prised of instead of composed of? Composed of 
filled the bill for a very long time. Why, after cen- 
turies, has more importantly, misused, begun to re- 
place more important? The Times does nothing to 
resist it: “There has been a gradual shift, over the 
past 25 years, in the balance of economic power, 
and even more importantly, in the attitudes gov- 
erning the relationships between the United States 
and her neighbors in the Western Hemisphere.” 
“More importantly, in getting kids to read, the im- 
pulse to ‘read the book, see the movie’ works both 
ways.” The ultimate: “Most importantly, he would 
like to help in prisons.” It has, naturally, made its 
way into commercials, so that it is said of a Guer- 
lain spray, “More importantly, it travels.” More 
importantly, more unfortunately, does too. 

And people say, “Hopefully, something will hap- 
pen.” They could, as they did for so long, use the 
simple and straightforward, “I hope.” They don’t 
say, “Hopelessly, nothing will happen.” 


ere are some tidbits from recent issues of 

the Times: “Equally as costly.” Equally as 

is redundant. “As for example.” Redun- 

dant. “Augur for” is wrong. Augur does not take 
for after it. It cannot take for after it. And “. . . 
anyone who feels that either Sills or Lorengar are 
milking the piece for more than it is worth .. .” 


Most critics felt that neither soprano were, though 
in other music, each perhaps do. “Both men had 
worked together at the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem.” On the well-known man-bites-dog principle, 
the Times should have reported this only if one 
man had worked together at CBS. In the 1973 
American League playoff, the Times had Jim 
Palmer of Baltimore and Vida Blue of Oakland 
engaging in a “flaunted pitching classic.” It could 
have been worse. It could have been flouted. 

Not long ago the Times put an advertisement in 
the Times for its own help-wanted columns. The 
advertisement said: “Are you a housewife and 
have the time to earn extra money while enjoying 
a change of pace? A temporary job may be the an- 
swer.” A suitable reply would have been: “No, I 
aren’t have the time to earn extra money while en- 
joying a change of pace. Are you?” 

A headline: “Clean Air Likely to Cost Tax- 
payer.” One in arrears, I trust. From James Res- 
ton, a reference to a serious economic crisis facing 
Egypt. For the Egyptians’ sake, I hope so. A seri- 
ous crisis is the only kind to have. Crises that are 
not serious are not worth the trouble. It’s like the 
true facts politicians so often demand, or, con- 
versely, insist that they are giving us. True facts 
are the only facts worth anything. False facts are 
no use at all, a point that escaped a State Depart- 
ment spokesman who said of an article in Foreign 
Policy: “Some of the facts are true, some are dis- 
torted, and some are untrue.” True facts, in (true) 
fact, are like the factual numbers to which William 
Simon was devoted as Federal Energy Czar. Non- 
factual numbers don’t count. 

When Alexander Solzhenitsyn arranged for the 
publication of his account of Soviet prison camps, 
The Gulag Archipelago, in Paris in December, 
1973, the Times reported that the Soviet govern- 
ment was in a dilemma. Doing nothing would 
show it to be ineffective, while “the other horn of 
the dilemma,” the Times pointed out, seeing to the 
heart of the matter, “is equally unattractive.” A di- 
lemma has to get up pretty early in the morning to 
fool the New York Times. 

In March, 1974, the Times reported an attack by 
Pravda, the Soviet Communist Party newspaper, on 
Secretary of State Kissinger. The Times began by 
describing Pravda as authoritative, which it cer- 
tainly is. Then it quoted Pravda as saying that in 
Kissinger’s Middle East negotiations, “the moun- 
tain produced a mouse.” The Times, thinking this 
cryptic, added, “an allusion to the Aesopian fable 
about monumental efforts producing pitifully small 
results.” Always helpful, the Times. 

When Ibsen’s A Doll’s House was about to open 
in New York, the Times had an article about a re- 
hearsal. It began, “The cast was a half hour late 
for rehearsal and Patricia Elliott, one of the few to 
arrive early, was waxing ecstatically about the new 
set.” The Times thereby created a picture of Miss 
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Elliott happily shining the furniture on the theater 
stage, presumably after an agreement between Ac- 
tors Equity and the Stagehands Union. | 

Some mistakes in the Times are hard to classify. 
When Kwame Nkrumah was deposed in Ghana, 
the Times spoke of his “oustering.” Maybe it 
meant his removaling. It banished a blameless bar- 
itone to limbo in its review of a Metropolitan Op- 
era performance of Otello: “Except for David Hol- 
loway, as the Herald, the other members of the 
cast were William Lewis (Cassio), Jean Kraft 
(Emilia), and Paul Plishka (Lodovico).” 

Then there is spelling. In the Times it is some- 
times exotic. Maybe I am only knitpicking, as the 
Times had one of Mayor Abe Beame’s men say 
when his ethics were questioned. Still, the Times 
has had a black-and-white-striped robe flowing 
majesterially to the floor. It has told us, in a head- 
line, about “India and the Kashmiri shiek,’ and 
otherwise has found the teeming subcontinent 
teeming with orthographic difficulties, so that it 
used the spelling Ghandi four times in five sen- 
tences, hardly a feather in its hatma Gandhi. 
Dearth has been spelled dirth in the Times. Maybe 
a dirth is an unclean scarcity. Germane has been 
spelled germain by one of the learned book re- 
viewers. Germane, she cries in vain. 

Of course it isn’t only the Times. I received a 
letter a while ago that ended by thanking me in 
advance for past courtesies, a bit of politesse not 
unlike something that happened just before one of 
the Apollo space flights. A box arrived at NBC 
News in New York with a map in it from the Top- 
ographic Command of the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers in Washington. It was ad- 
dressed to us at 30 Rockerfellow Plaza. 

There are many people who think that Rockefel- 
ler is uncouth, a form of dese and dose English. 
They therefore address us as Rockafellow or 
Rockerfellow Plaza. As in Nelson Rockafellow, or 
John D. Rockerfellow III. This package went them 
one better, however. It carried the warning: 
“Handel with care.” That is good advice. Handel 
with care. Going Chopin? Liszt with care. Bizet? 
Take care. Ravel with care. On the other hand, if 
you’re about to unravel, it doesn’t matter so much. 
But Handel with care. Otherwise you might spill 
the water music. O 
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MY SHORT 
AND 
HAPPY LIFE 
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DISTINGUISHED 
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by Jessica Mitford 





An old hand at raking muck, the author 
balked at permitting that hand to be 
fingerprinted as the price of a job 
teaching her craft at one of California’s 
giant campuses. Therein lay the rub; 
read on. 


letter from California’s San Jose State Univer- 

sity, which began: “Dear Ms. Mitford: I am 
writing to inquire whether you would be interested 
in being considered for an appointment as a Dis- 
tinguished Professor for fall semester 1973.” It was 
signed “Snell Putney, Ph.D., Acting Chairman, De- 
partment of Sociology” and was sprinkled with 
many an oddly turned phrase: “We are wanting 
someone such as yourself . . .” “The period of re- 
sponsibility would be from late September, 1973, 
through late January, 1974 ...” “More impor- 
tantly, we seem to be in a period of rather active 
intellectual ferment . . .” “The honorarium for the 
semester would be slightly over $11,000. . .” 

What on earth, I thought. Was somebody pull- 
ing my leg—which of my fun-loving friends would 
have access to San Jose State’s writing paper? And 
if Snell Putney, Ph.D., indeed existed, what was his 
native tongue? “That’s easy, Sociologese,” said my 
husband. “You'd probably love being a Distin- 
guished Professor; you’d better go after it.” So I 
did. 

The pursuit gave rise to many an anxious mo- 
ment. A professor of my acquaintance, privy to the 
subtleties of university parlance, was quick to point 
out that Mr. Putney had not actually offered me 
the job but merely asked if I would be interested in 
being considered, the clear implication being that 
the same letter had been dispatched far and wide 
to other possible candidates. Furthermore, he cau- 
tioned, there would be political hurdles. Any ap- 
pointment would have to be confirmed by Dr. 
John Bunzel, president of San Jose State, former 
head of the political science department at San 
Francisco State. 

Then came the day when Snell Putney, Ph.D., 
with whom I was soon in constant communication, 
asked the dread but inevitable question, “What is 
your academic background?” I sadly told him it 
could best be summed up in one word: nil. My 
mother, who did not approve of girls going to 
school, had brought us up at home; to my deep re- 
gret, I had never attended a university, a high 
school, or even an elementary school. “Oh-ho, 
that’s delightful,” said Mr. Putney with his schol- 
arly chuckle, and assured me that this odd up- 
bringing would make no difference to my chances. 

Much later, I learned that I was indeed one of 


| all started in May, 1973, when I received a 


some twenty-five to whom identical letters had 
been sent. Of these, three came down to the wire 
as possible choices for the job: Paul Jacobs, who 
had been involved with a student strike at San 
Francisco State when Mr. Bunzel was there, David 
Horowitz, an editor of Ramparts, and myself. 
When the short list was presented to President 
Bunzel with the department’s recommendation that 
I be appointed, he said, my informant reported, 
“Well, Pm glad it’s not Jacobs or Horowitz; they 
could be troublemakers.” 

The contract safely inked, I was interviewed at 
some length by a reporter from the San Francisco 
Chronicle, who made great sport of my singular 
lack of academic preparation for the appointment, 
and of the fact that only three years before, I had 
been listed along with some sixty others by the 
House Internal Security Committee as an “undesir- 
able radical campus speaker.” The following day a 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand appeared on 
my otherwise serene horizon; the Chronicle re- 
ported that Frank P. Adams, former president of 
the ultraconservative California Republican Assem- 
bly and currently a trustee of the state university 
system, had “hotly contested” my status as Distin- 
guished Professor in the sociology department, re- 
marking indignantly that “to me, if she’s an au- 
thority on death she should be in the morticians’ 
department.” That, I thought, was rather a good 
point. 

One of my newfound colleagues in the sociology 
department told me that the news stories had trig- 
gered a flurry of student applications for my 
classes and a few crank telephone calls. “What 
kind of crank calls?” I asked. “Oh, just irate citi- 
zens demanding to know what an uneducated radi- 
cal like you is doing on our campus.” I observed I 
did not consider that crank, as the same question 
had occurred to me. 

I was to have two classes, I was told: a large lec- 
ture course of some two hundred students, and an 
honors seminar limited to twenty. But what, ex- 
actly, was I to teach? What is sociology, anyway? I 
put these questions to a professor in the depart- 
ment, but it seemed he hadn’t a clue either. “Soci- 
ology is a very broad term,” he said. “You can 
structure your classes any way you choose, hope- 
fully based on your own social action research.” 
Ahem, thought I, and it is to be hoped that I may 
be able to squeeze in a few pointers on talking 
plain English. 

Actually, I found that I was both excited and ap- 
prehensive at the thought of assuming my new, du- 
ties. I had given many a onetime lecture to college 
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audiences, on a hit-and-run basis in which one dis- 
appears forever immediately after the event—but a 
sustained course to students whose future careers 
might depend on the quality of their college prepa- 
ration? This was an alarming, yet challenging, 
prospect. 

I spent the summer “structuring” away in col- 
laboration with my student assistant, Novelle John- 
son, a reformed airline stewardess from South 
Carolina, who proved to be an accomplished and 
experienced guide to the academic scene. She 
patiently led me through the ABC’s of classroom 
procedure; it would be desirable, she explained, to 
prepare class outlines, reading lists, examination 
questions, so together we got these ready. The lec- 
ture course would be called “The American Way,” 
a title vague and flexible enough to enable us to 
explore the American way of all sorts of things, 
based on my “own social action research,” which I 
hoped meant I would not have to read any sociol- 
ogy texts but would merely draw on subjects I al- 
ready knew about: caskets, courts, convicts, con 
men, the rise and fall of the Famous Writers 
School . . . The final section would be “Water- 
buggers of Yesteryear,” the point here being that 
the Watergate gang and their counterparts of 
twenty to thirty years ago cut their teeth in the 
witch-hunt against the left following World War II. 
Under this heading we would present the reminis- 
cences of some Old Left victims of the McCarthy 
era, New Left comments on same, and try gener- 
ally to link the radical politics of the two eras. To 
top it off, we would invite the head of the San 
Francisco FBI to tell all about electronic surveil- 
lance of suspected subversives. In the section on 
criminal justice we would bring in as guest lectur- 
ers lawyers, judges, and ex-convicts. In short, we 
hoped the lecture course would turn into some- 
thing resembling a variety show. 

The exams, I decided, should be designed to 
bring out the multiplicity of talents I expected to 
find among my students. Those more at home in 
some medium other than prose could turn in a 
poem, song, one-act play, cartoon strip. All would 
be invited to translate into English a paragraph 
taken from a sociology textbook—with the caveat, 
however, that if they were hoping for a graduate 
degree in that discipline, they might find them- 
selves at a disadvantage if they learned this lesson 
too well. 

The small seminar (honor students, no less—hor- 
rors!) would be a workshop in Techniques of 
Muckraking, in which students, working alone or 
in teams according to preference, would investigate 
some local institution of their choice such as a 
nursing home, jail, police department, radio sta- 
tion, and so forth. 


San Jose is a big sprawling industrial area about 
an hour’s drive from San Francisco. The university, 
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a unit of the state system presided over from far- 
off Southern California by Chancellor Glenn S. 
Dumke and a board of trustees, is vast: enrollment 
is close to 27,000, comparable in size to the Berke- 
ley campus of the University of California, where 
entrance requirements are stiffer and where the 
student body, with its long history as bellwether of 
radical youth movements, is more sophisticated, 
more cosmopolitan, and perhaps more world- 
weary. 

Looking back over my journal, I see that events 
of my first week in San Jose pretty much fore- 
shadowed the shape of things to come. 


Notes from Journal: September 24 

Arrived in a state of high nerves to take up 
lodgings in the Faculty Club—classes begin tomor- 
row. Checking in at Prof. Mitford’s mailbox I 
found assorted sociological memoranda and an- 
nouncements, copies of the student newspaper 
Spartan Daily full of wise sayings of deans and in- 
formation about parking regulations, a penciled 
note from the secretary of the department saying 
“Miss Mitford, please go to personnel to take the 
loyalty oath and be fingerprinted,” which I threw 
straight into the wastepaper basket, and—joy of 
unanticipated joys!—a letter from a local funeral 
director saying he had read in the papers that I 
was coming to teach in San Jose and would “be 
pleased to put my staff at your disposal to tell 
your students how we care for the dead.” My class 
outlines are ready, all neatly ditto’d. To my annoy- 
ance, Somebody Up There had ordered the title 
Techniques of Muckraking deleted from the semi- 
nar outline and replaced with “Sociology 196H,” 
which sounds boring as hell, so they all had to be 
redone with the title put back in. 

Some women faculty members took me and 
Novelle out to lunch in San Jose’s finest eatery— 
nerves much assuaged by their kindness and sev- 
eral preprandial drinks. In midlunch two men 
came over to our table, a dean, and a spruce 
young fellow looking something like a composite of 
the junior Watergate set we’d seen on television, 
who introduced himself as lawyer for the university 
trustees. I said, Oh good, I need a lawyer: I just 
got this absurd note about a loyalty oath and fin- 
gerprinting; there’s not a word about either in my 
contract, so please tell your bosses, whoever they 
are, to cut out the one-line jokes as I don’t intend 
to do any of that. He replied sternly that it’s a 
rule, I would have to comply with these require- 
ments. The dean, looking grave, concurred. “Then 

. see you in court!” said I gaily, and on this 
note we parted. 


September 25 

My first lecture—at last I’ve found my true voca- 
tion. There were more than two hundred students, 
ranging from fresh-faced late-teens to grizzled 
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heads; I loved them on sight. All nerves vanished, 
I gave them a brief rundown on How I Came to 
Be a Distinguished Professor (throwing myself on 
their mercy), and a short intro. to funerals, throw- 
ing in all the jokes I could think of about different 
layaway plans and how one wouldn’t be caught 
dead in one of the cheaper lines of caskets; 
showed samples of the Fit-a-Fut Oxford that Pd 
ordered from the Practical Burial Footwear Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio; passed around copies of 
my favorite trade mags. Mortuary Management 
and Casket & Sunnyside; explained the uses of 
various embalmers’ aids like the Natural Expres- 
sion Former (a plastic device which, inserted into 
the mouth after rig-mo, as we call it in the trade, 
sets in, can produce a seraphic smile on the de- 
ceased face) . . . it all went off like gangbusters; 
they were in fits of laughter. 

The university public relations office telephoned 
in the afternoon to say they would be having a 
press conference to announce my appointment as 
Dist. Prof., which I thought incredibly cordial of 
them; and one of the deans called to warn me that 
the loyalty oath and fingerprinting are ironclad 
conditions of employment, so Pd better get along 
to personnel to comply with these. I stiffly replied 
that I should be consulting the American Civil 
Liberties Union about that. 


September 26 

My muckraking seminar, limited to twenty, is a 
very different cup of tea from the lecture course. 
Three of the students, it turns out, are not enrolled 
in the college, hence are attending illegally, which 
I find flattering. We’ve decided to meet in the Fac- 
ulty Club, an oasis where we can have lunch and 
bring wine to enliven the three and a quarter 
hours of class time. My plan: to spend the first 
several sessions exploring methods of gathering in- 
formation, which will give everyone time to figure 
out what particular muckraking project each wishes 
to pursue. Today, discussed techniques I’ve found 
useful in interviewing funeral directors, prison ad- 
ministrators, Famous Writers—how to get them to 
talk, how to assume various fictional identities to 
help loosen tongues: pre-need cemetery plot buyer? 
Nervous citizen anxious about crime control and 
prison security? Aspiring Writers School student? 
And how to double-check information thus ad- 
duced by seeking out those on the receiving end, 
so to speak: survivors who have had to foot the fu- 
neral bill, convicts, students actually enrolled in the 
Famous Writers School . . . 

Another deanish telephone call: Had I gone 
down to personnel yet? I explained I hadn’t had 
time to think about all that or to consult the 
ACLU; I'd been too busy preparing my classes 
and meeting with students, so the oath and finger- 
print matters had rather slipped my mind. Profes- 
sor Alvin Rudoff, head of the sociology depart- 
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ment, called to say there is a big flurry going on in 
the administration about all this, and they’ve been 
after him to persuade me to comply. He agrees 
both requirements are absurd and demeaning. I 
said I’d be back in touch after talking with some 
lawyers. 


Notes from Journal: October 2 
The two funeral directors came to address my 
lecture class—they were more than up to ex- 
pectations. “We are in the business of serving 
people,” one announced mournfully, and averred 
that all this talk of the high cost of dying is non- 
sense; they would furnish a funeral for as little as 
$119.50. This sounded like an odd price, and the 
students demanded a breakdown; the information 
that the actual price is $117 and the $2.50 for sales 
tax was greeted with gales of hilarity. A long 
wrangle ensued between students and guest lectur- 
ers about the wholesale cost of caskets—why is it a 
closely held trade secret? Our undertakers fumbled 
over and fudged this one, with students in hot pur- 
suit. Novelle’s Roarometer, a device she proposes 
to invent to measure decibels of laughter in my 
classroom, would have been wagging its head off 
during this interchange. 


eaching, then, was heady stuff; so was the 
fracas over the loyalty oath and finger- 
printing that began to build up between me 
and the college administration. To be perfectly 
truthful about this, I believe that had these re- 
quirements been explicitly set forth in my original 
dealings with the university, I might after some 
grumbling have complied; for are we not all in- 
ured to such bureaucratic absurdities in myriad as- 
pects of life, from obtaining a driving license to 
applying for a government job? And what of my 
colleagues, professional teachers whom I had 
learned to respect as men and women of principle, 
and their thousands of counterparts in the state 
university system—who was I to set myself up as 
some sort of political purist and initiate a chal- 
lenge when they had not seen fit to do so? Nor 
was I seeking, as was later charged, a “con- 
frontation”—I had been through enough of those in 
my time, and yearned only to be left in peace, 
taken up as I was with the rigorous requirements 
of my new job. Yet having stumbled into this 
arena, I was reluctant to withdraw. Thus the warp 
and woof of my days at San Jose consisted in try- 
ing to learn more about the mysterious, fascinating 
process of teaching and locking horns with the au- 
thorities in a series of ever-intensifying skirmishes. 
The first of these had to do with the loyalty 
oath. There is something weird about the wording 
of the California Oath of Allegiance; although ex- 
tremely brief, it manages to encompass a number 
of bewildering and contradictory propositions. If it 


reads like a truncated version of something, this 
may be because in the middle sixties, after arduous 
battle, the ACLU succeeded in excising the most 
objectionable portion, that which required all state 
employees to swear that they are not now nor ever 
have been. As it stands, one must swear to “up- 
hold and defend” the Constitutions of the United 
States and California “against all enemies foreign 
and domestic,” and further swear that the oath was 
taken “freely and without any mental reservation.” 
Well (said I to the deans), I think I have done my 
best to uphold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against enemies, especially domestic; 
but the annotated Constitution of the State of 
California runs to three hefty volumes and covers 
all manner of subjects. Do I uphold and defend, 
for example, Article 4, Section 25%, limiting cham- 
pionship boxing and wrestling matches to 15 
rounds? I don’t know. Perhaps it should be 14, or 
16? I do know that I cannot uphold and defend 
the recent amendment reinstating the death pen- 
alty, which in my view runs counter to the U.S. 
Constitution’s prohibition against cruel and un- 
usual punishment. Nor can I uphold and defend 
the section requiring the loyalty oath, which I re- 
gard as an abridgment of First Amendment rights. 
But (said they) you must sign if you want to work 
here, it’s the law. What if I strike out the words “freely 
and without any mental reservation” and substitute 
“under duress”? No, that won’t do, you can’t tamper 
with the oath. Then. . . you are requiring me to swear 
falsely as a condition of employment? 

The section of the Penal Code giving the penalty 
for perjury, one to fourteen years in state prison, is 
printed right above the oath. But the same Penal 
Code would seem to contain an equally stiff caveat 
for university administrators who require employ- 
ees to perjure themselves as a condition of employ- 
ment: subornation of perjury also carries a penalty 
of one to fourteen years in stir. What, then, if we 
all end up behind bars as a consequence of my 
signing? Will it be a race between me and the ad- 
ministrators to see who is rehabilitated first? 

We went around and around on this for several 
days. Eventually I consulted Paul Halvonik, coun- 
sel for the ACLU. He advised that since the Oath 
of Allegiance is a requirement built into the Cali- 
fornia Constitution, it would take a deal of top- 
pling in court; it might be years before such litiga- 
tion would be resolved. Meanwhile, refusal to sign 
would be cause for my immediate dismissal, an 
event that would doubtless be hailed with unal- 
loyed glee by the trustees. It boiled down to a 
choice, then, between continuing to teach, and 
being fired and embarking on an interminable court 
fight over the oath. Why not sign, making it clear I was 
doing so under protest? Fingerprinting is another 
matter, said Halvonik; it is not a constitutional re- 
quirement, we could probably win that one. 

I had not yet broached the oath matter to my 
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classes—we were far too busy with funerals, Fa- 
mous Writers, and related subjects—but I discussed 
it at length with Novelle and Professor Rudoff, 
who agreed with Halvonik’s approach; so on Mon- 
day, October 1 (a date that later was to become 
significant), I went to the personnel office and 
signed. The previously scheduled press conference 
to announce my appointment was held a couple of 
days later; it was surprisingly well attended by TV, 
all the local press, even stringers from New York 
and London papers. I took the occasion (to the 
consternation of the university PR people who had 
called the conference) to explain my position on 
the loyalty oath and to denounce the “perjury- 
suborning” administration. 

There followed a few days of press hoopla. The 
Spartan Daily, to my gratification, published two 
pages of letters from faculty members supporting 
my attack on the oath requirement; then it all sub- 
sided, and with some relief I settled back into my 
new occupation. But somehow, in the process of 
clarifying my position on the loyalty oath, I had 
forgotten all about the fingerprinting. It was soon 
brought back sharply to my attention. 


Notes from Journal: October 10 

My horoscope in today’s paper says “Higher-ups 
may cause problems ... do not overspend ... 
rely more on colleagues . . . p.m., enjoy social ac- 
tivity, relax with mate.” It turned out to be pretty 
accurate. The deans were after me all last week to 
come in for a discussion of the fingerprinting issue, 
but since the whole thing seems to have turned 
dead serious and they are holding up my pay- 
check, I said I would have to wait until I could get 
a lawyer to accompany me to the meeting. Today 
was kaleidoscopic: a book report which Pd been 
asked to give at a noon faculty luncheon, the 
meeting with the deans, an afternoon reception 
given for me by women faculty members. 

Following the book report, I braced the assem- 
bled professors with a brief polemic on finger- 
printing: an arbitrary, demeaning rule promulgated 
by the chancellor, part of a general policy of Big 
Brotherism, the dossier-building process through 
which our life histories can all be stored eventually 
in giant computers; was much fortified by their ex- 
pressions of agreement and support. 

Bob [Treuhaft, my husband, who is a lawyer] 
came down from Oakland, and together with Nov- 
elle and Professor Rudoff, we breached the deanly 
stronghold in the administration building, there to 
confront the massed deans: Dr. Hobart Burns, aca- 
demic vice president; Dr. James Sawrey, dean of 
school of social sciences; Dr. Robert Sasseen, dean 
of faculty. With one accord, these worthies pro- 
nounced themselves opposed in principle to the 
fingerprinting requirement—they even commended 
me for bringing the issue to their attention. But, I 
must comply at once or leave the campus. “Then 
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.. . you mean to tell me that you support my 
stand, but you are firing me for refusing to be fin- 
gerprinted?” I asked in some astonishment. With 
one accord they glumly nodded assent. 
Novelle and Professor Rudoff pleaded the ‘cause 
of .my students, who would be subjected to real 
hardship: we were now three weeks into the semes- 


| ter, books had been bought, projects and assign- 
' ments undertaken—some 200 students would be 


faced with the prospect of losing credits for my 
courses, some might fail to graduate as a con- 
sequence, others would lose grants. 

We proffered some face-saving compromises. 
Professor Rudoff proposed to invite me out for a 
drink and turn over my glass to a friend of his in 
the sheriff's office who would lift the prints. Bob 
suggested that I might continue to teach, so that 
my students would not be penalized by loss of 
credits, and agree to forgo my salary until the is- 
sue had been decided in court. The deans were im- 
movable; these higher-ups conceded that they were 
acting on instructions from President Bunzel, who 
in turn was almost certainly actuated by higher 
higher-ups, the trustees and possibly the chancel- 
lor. As we left they had already begun to discuss 
my replacement—I learned later that the leading 
candidate for my job was Clinton Duffy, retired 
warden of San Quentin prison. 


Off to the Faculty Club, where two or three 
hundred women were gathered for the reception. I 
took the sponsors aside and told them what had 
just happened—I had been fired; I intended, how- 
ever, to meet my class as usual the next morning, 
but I had no idea what to expect; would the ad- 
ministration try to remove me forcibly? I asked if I 
might make a brief statement to the gathering ex- 
plaining my position on the fingerprinting issue 
and requesting their support. The sponsors were 
dubious; many of the women there, they said, were 
not “politically aware” enough to understand these 
matters: there were teachers from the athletic de- 
partment, from nursing and homemaking . . . So 
in the receiving line, as guests came up with words 
of welcome, I confided to each one, “I’ve just been 
fired.” This was greeted with uneasy titters; was it 
some sort of unfunny joke? Finally, I prevailed 
upon the sponsors to let me speak to the assem- 
blage. The response was overwhelming. Women 
shouted their encouragement and support—some 
left to prepare leaflets calling for a campuswide 
mobilization at my lecture, others said they would 
alert the press to these developments, the women’s 
coach came up to say she would bring along the 
whole football team to be bodyguards and prevent 
my eviction. 

P.m., relaxed with mate, who agreed to stay 
overnight and come to class with me tomorrow to 
explain the legal aspects of the matter to my stu- 
dents. 





There’s a new kind of Arizona 
prospector, searching for a new 
kind of gold...aluminum. 


The people in Arizona have discov- high scrap value and can be recy- Soon, new methods now under de- 
ered that if all that glitters isn’t gold, cled repeatedly. velopment will make possible the col- 
what’s left can still be pretty valuable. The collection and recycling of lection of even greater numbers. 

Like aluminum. In 1973, over 94 million aluminum cans is working. More Ultimately, we can expect that 

cans, or about 36 percent of those than 1.6 billion were collected last improved technology will make it 
used, were collected and recycled year and the number is growing. possible to recycle most municipal 


in Arizona. That comes out to 47 beer 
or soft drink cans for every man, 
woman and child in the state. Which 
means that Arizona’s aluminum can 
prospectors have received a nice 
chunk of the estimated 15 million 
dollars paid to the nation’s 
collectors since 1970. 
There’s not another beverage 
packaging material quite like 
aluminum. It’s lightweight, 
chills quickly, keeps things 
fresh, opens easily, has 


solid waste, and the high value 

of aluminum scrap will help 

make it economically 
attractive to do so. 
For more information on 
Alcoa's “Yes We Can” 
recycling program and a list 
of collection centers, write 
of America, 347-K Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15219. 
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The unexpected intransigence of the administra- 
tion, their rejection of every offer of compromise, 
made me pause to consider my legal position. Having 
swallowed the oath, I had gagged on the fingerprint- 
ing. What now? 

My lawyers told me I had a very strong case. 
My contract said nothing about fingerprinting; the 
law which establishes the fingerprinting require- 
ment for teachers in the California system from 
grade-school level through junior college had, pos- 
sibly through oversight, not been extended to in- 
clude the state universities. The administration had 
been unable to cite any statutory basis for the re- 
quirement; the best their lawyers could come up 
with was a 1962 memo from the chancellor’s office 
to all state college presidents instructing them to 
continue “the existing policy” of requiring all em- 
ployees to be fingerprinted. The origins of that pol- 
icy had, it seems, been lost in antiquity. 

I could refuse to be fingerprinted, let the univer- 
sity fire me, then sue for breach of contract. “You 
can just take a long vacation and get paid for not 
teaching,” I was assured. My lawyers were sur- 
prised, as I was, when I blurted out, “But I want to 
teach; I can’t bear the thought of giving it up.” 

My insistence on continuing to teach (“your in- 
explicable attachment to your new calling” was the 
way one lawyer put it) made the lawyers’ task 
much more difficult, however, and the outcome 
more uncertain. It meant racing to court to find a 
judge willing, on the basis of affidavits alone, to 
sign a temporary restraining order commanding 
the university, pending a full-scale hearing to be 
held later, to reinstate me with full pay and to re- 
store course credits for my students. They would 
try, they said, but were not at all confident that a 
judge would be willing to stick his neck out that 
far. If the judge refused to do anything without a 
full-scale hearing—and that would require at least 
two weeks’ notice—there would be a further period 
of uncertainty as to my status and that of my stu- 
dents. 

For my own part, I was fully prepared to 
weather it. After all, I did not plan to remain in 
academic life. But what about my students, whose 
academic careers could be seriously disrupted while 
litigation meandered on? And my colleagues in the 
sociology department? These nagging questions 
dominated my waking hours. 


Notes from Journal: October 11 

Today was what Novelle calls, in her soft South- 
ern drawl, “the Da-a-a-y of Infamy.” She came 
over early with her trusty tape recorder (she is pre- 
serving all this for History), and accompanied by a 
dozen students, we walked over to the lecture hall. 
Rumors abounded—some said there was a sign on 
the door posted by the administration saying “Mit- 
ford Lecture Canceled,” others warned that secu- 
rity police, prepared to drag me off the platform if 
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necessary, were on hand to prevent the class from 
assembling. To forestall a lockout, we decided to 
arrive fifteen minutes early and seat ourselves with 
the previous class held in that hall. As we ap- 
proached the building we saw hundreds of students 
assembled on the lawn, some with placards reading 
“We Want Jessica, Not Her Fingerprints,” a forest 
of television equipment, swarms of reporters. We 
made our way through and into the classroom, 
which was packed to the rafters—my usual atten- 
dance of two hundred students augmented to seven 
or eight hundred. A cheer went up as we came in, 
and a young man introduced himself as student 
body president—could he make a brief statement 
from the platform? Yes, indeed, said I. Dean Saw- 
rey was on hand looking most uncomfortable— 
might he read a brief statement from the platform? 
Yes, Dean Sawrey, in this classroom we defend 
and uphold First Amendment rights of free speech 
for all; anybody can have his or her say without 
fear of censorship. 

I called the class to order at the appointed hour, 
and announced that we were fortunate to have 
several distinguished guest speakers with us today; 
first, Rudi Leonardi, president of the student body. 
Leonardi (whom I had rather expected to take a 
middle-of-the-road position, possibly try to mediate 
my differences with the administration) came on 
like an avenging angel: “On behalf of students 
searching for new ideas on this campus we offer 
support to Jessica Mitford. ... This university, 
whose primary role is one of disseminating infor- 
mation to students, has resorted to academic back- 
stabbing.” 

When the roar of applause died down, I 
reminded the class that we are studying the 
American Way, and said that our next distin- 
guished speaker would doubtless shed some light 
on the American Way of College Administration— 
Dean Sawrey. Shaking like H*Y*M*A*N 
K*A*P*L*A*N’s aspirin leaf, Dean Sawrey (Nov- 
elle pronounces it “Sor-ry!”) read a six-line state- 
ment, the burden of which was that I have been 
removed from the faculty and am unauthorized to 
teach, no credits will be given for my classes, the 
sociology department is seeking a qualified replace- 
ment. To a crescendo of boos, and shouts of “She 
is qualified!” he hurried off the platform. “Dean 
Sawrey!” I called after him. “There are several 
hands up—it’s customary in this class to respond to 
students’ questions.” But he made rapidly for the 
exit, for which I apologized to the students, observ- 
ing that there are apparently lots of questions but 
no answers. 

Bob gave a rundown on the legal situation and 
the complexities of the forthcoming court battle. 
There followed impassioned discussion from the 
floor. A thirtyish student, veteran of SNCC and 
draft resistance: “These cases can’t be won in court 
alone; success depends on mass support of the stu- 





The idea is to send 14 million conversations at one time. 


Americans make over 31⁄2 billion 
interstate calls each year. 

And that number of calls will more 
than triple by the mid-1980's. 

How will the Bell System handle this 
dramatically increased demand? 

Part of the answer may be millimeter 
waveguide, a new high-capacity trans- 
mission system being developed by 
Western Electric and Bell Labs. 

Harnessing radio waves only a few 
millimeters long, this system can carry 
233,000 conversations at one time, 
through mile after mile of copper-lined 
tubing just 2/2 inches in diameter. 





But to work satisfactorily, the tubing 
must be near-perfect. So the people 
at Western Electric helped develop 
the know-how to make the most precise 
tubing in the world. 

Which, in itself, may not set the 
world back on its heels. But the 
partnership of Bell Labs’ innovative- 
ness, your Bell Telephone Company’s 
needs and Western Electric’s manufac- 
turing capabilities adds up to this 
simple thought: 

Your call may be only one in 3⁄2 
billion. But we're doing everything we 
can to help it on its way. 
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dents beginning with everybody in this room!” 
Roars of approval. A young political activist: 
_ “What about the Angela Davis case, right here in 
San Jose? Doesn’t that prove something about the 
importance of mass movements against injustice?” 
A serious and usually reserved young woman who 
seldom speaks up in class: “The fight is up to us! 
We can show the administration we’re not going to 
be pushed around by maintaining the integrity of 
this class.” And so it went, until even I felt slightly 
overcome by emotion; for the first time in my 
teaching career I adjourned the class early. 


ollowing the Day of Infamy there were 

these developments: After much classroom 

discussion, I polled my students to learn 
their wishes—how many would transfer into alter- 
native classes as proposed by the administration? 
The overwhelming majority indicated they would 
refuse to transfer and would stick with me even 
though it meant risking their academic credits. The 
sociology department met and voted unanimously 
to defy the administration’s order to seek a re- 
placement and to support my stand and that of my 
students. “We consider Jessica Mitford to be a 
member of the sociology department,” said their 
official statement. The student government an- 
nounced they would invite my class to meet in the 
Student Union should we be locked out of our reg- 
ular lecture hall. The academic council, advisory 
body to the university president, passed a unani- 
mous resolution declaring that fingerprinting is “an 
infringement of human sensibilities” and “irrele- 
vant to academic endeavor.” The Spartan Daily’s 
thunderous editorial denunciation of the adminis- 
tration for kowtowing to right-wing pressures of 
chancellor and trustees was echoed by the San 
Francisco Chronicle, which said the fingerprinting 
requirement is a “breach of ordinary freedoms” ex- 
emplifying “a preposterous timidity in the scholas- 
tic authority.” And the far-off Atlanta Journal: 
“This presumes, we suppose, the students are well 
protected from unsafe ideas with fingerprints 
stashed away in some administrator’s file. We don’t 
know whether to laugh or cry.” For many days 
students all over the campus sported labels of my 
toeprints with the legend, “MITFORD THUMBS HER 
TOES AT THE TRUSTEES.” 

The administration, in turn, tried to cool things 
by announcing I had not been fired but merely 
“de-hired,” and President Bunzel told the press, 
“We cannot always accommodate conscience when 
it conflicts with policy,” statements that became the 
object of editorials and unmerciful spoofing in the 
Spartan Daily. As one Spartan columnist had it, 
positively bristling with indignation over Dr. Bun- 
zel’s remark: “Dr. Bunzel has said that he opposes 
the fingerprint policy—if not in public then at least 
in private. As a matter of fact almost everyone 


does—faculty and students. I say to Dr. Bunzel you 
are making a fool of yourself. You are crumbling 
into a quagmire of lofty, conservative, status quo 
thought. You are afraid to take a stand . . . and 
worst of all, you are betraying a fellow scholar 
who has brought to the surface a grossly super- 
fluous policy which you know is all wrong.” 

I was, I must confess, enjoying every minute of 
this enormously. 

On the whole, I was surprised by the impas- 
sioned response of the campus to the “Finger- 
Flap,” as my students called it. When school had 
resumed that autumn, there had been the usual 
newspaper soundings of the campus mood across 
the country. According to these reports, universities 
had by and large subsided into the political apathy 
of the fifties; “student unrest” was a thing of the 
past. If this was true of such former strongholds of 
student militancy as the University of California 
and Columbia, surely sleepy San Jose would be 
the last place one would expect a rebellion of such 
dimensions to erupt, and the fingerprint issue an 
unlikely rallying point. 

Thus in the early days of the controversy, when 
I first realized I was set on a collision course with 
the administration, I hardly expected the cam- 
puswide demonstrations and near unanimous sup- 
port of students and faculty. I had thought they 
would divide into roughly three categories: a mi- 
nority of militant supporters, a certain amount of 
hard-hat reaction of the why-don’t-you-go-back- 
where-you-came-from variety, and a large middle 
group who would feel that while compulsory fin- 
gerprinting as a condition of employment was silly 
and distasteful, the issue was trivial, possibly even 
contrived. As the sponsors of the women’s recep- 
tion had miscalculated the response of that gather- 
ing, so I had misread the temper of the campus as 
a whole. 

It seemed to me, a newcomer to the academic 
scene, that the Finger-Flap, and the administra- 
tion’s handling of it, struck a sensitive nerve and 
ignited long-smoldering, deeply felt resentments 
that far transcended this one issue. For many stu- 
dents. and faculty members, it apparently sym- 
bolized the petty, arbitrary, bureaucratic treatment 
they receive in daily doses from those in authority. 


In court my lawyer, David Nawi, argued for a 
temporary restraining order to compel the univer- 
sity to give the students their credits and pay my 
salary. The judge offered a Solomon-like com- 
promise: I should place a set of my fingerprints in 
a sealed envelope, and submit them, not to the 
university but to the court, there to repose until 
the litigation was finally resolved. The lucky win- 
ner, me or the trustees, would eventually be 
awarded custody of the prints in perpetuity. Mean- 
while, my full status as professor would be re- 
stored, the university would pay my back wages, I 
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would continue teaching, and my students would 
get their credits. 

David Nawi explained this proposition to the 
students, and I put it up to a vote. The prevailing 
view was that the so-called compromise was in fact 
a clear victory for us, since it exposed the absurd- 
ity of the university’s rationale for the finger- 
printing requirement. According to the chancellor’s 
office, the prints are needed to establish identity of 
the employee and to divulge any criminal record. 
It might be months before the court ruled on the 
matter, by which time my stint as Distinguished 
Professor would be long since over. Meanwhile, I 
would be teaching, and the university authorities 
would not get so much as a sniff of those finger- 
prints which, they claimed, were prerequisite for 
this work. Since the students had voted in favor of 
accepting the judge’s proposal, we resumed our 
regular class work. 


Notes from Journal: November 20 
Novelle and I spent the weekend correcting and 
grading some two hundred exam papers—actually, 
the total haul was more like a huge Christmas 
stocking than the sere fruits of academic endeavor. 
Taking me at my word, students had turned in 
posters, collages, tape recordings, comic strips, 
scrapbooks; one had composed a crossword puzzle 
consisting entirely of words that had come up in 
class (“Lawn in Smog City” = “Forest,” “Good- 
night, sweet—” = “prints”), another had con- 
structed a miniature velvet-lined casket with dinky 
bronze handles. We held an exhibition of the arti- 
facts in class, and I read out a selection of the 
more brilliant papers—but oh, their spelling! Since 
we are now in the habit of taking a vote on every- 
thing, I wrote on the blackboard “CEMETARY or 
CEMETERY?” and asked for a show of hands; fortu- 
nately for the future of the language, the latter 
won by a hairbreadth. Most have trouble with 
“it’s” and “its,” so I proposed a mnemonic device: 
“When is it its? When it’s not it is. When is it it’s? 
When it is it is.” I begged them not to say “hope- 
fully” when they mean “I hope,” and pleaded the 
cause of “structure” as a noun, not a verb—losing 
battles, I fear, since their instructors perpetrate 
these abuses. But a good time was had by all. 


November 25 

My muckrakers are taking to their work like 
ducks to water, and are fast turning into devious 
super-sleuths. The illegally enrolled are doing best. 
One of these, a baby-faced, bearded lad in his 
early twenties, is trying to ferret out the industrial 
secrets of Mace manufacturers and handcuff sup- 
pliers, and has assumed the role of director of a 
Citizens’ Committee for More Secure Jails. In this 
improbable guise he visits factories and interviews 
executives, obtaining price lists, specification manu- 
als, promotion material which he gleefully spills 
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out of his briefcase in class like a conjurer produc- 
ing rabbits from a hat. Predictably, one team has 
chosen to investigate the origin and application of 
the fingerprinting requirement and is attacking the 
subject from a number of angles: How much does 
the procedure cost? ($4.20 a person, levied against 
the university by the California Criminal Investiga- 
tion department.) Is the policy adhered to by all 
state colleges? (No. San Francisco State, for ex- 
ample, has never bothered to apply it, so presum- 
ably on that campus unidentified persons with 
criminal records may teach and roam at will.) 

I'm afraid, though, muckraking is beginning to 
get out of hand on this campus. A reporter from 
the Spartan Daily telephoned to say she was con- 
ducting a survey of faculty members who had as- 
signed their own books as reading—how much had 
I netted in royalties from sales to my students of 
The American Way of Death and Kind & Usual 
Punishment, both on my reading list? So my teach- 
ing is beginning to have some impact, though I 
must say in an unforeseen direction. The muck- 
raker raked, this time. 


n my lecture course on The American Way the 
variety show idea was working rather success- 
fully. Students seemed to enjoy the diverse, of- 

ten diametrically opposed, views presented, and 
began to relish the opportunity to match wits with 
the guest speakers. We arranged a special showing 
of The Loved One after the funeral directors’ lec- 
ture. During sessions on the criminal justice sys- 
tem, some ex-convicts from the San Francisco Pris- 
oners’ Union discussed their firsthand experiences 
with cops, courts, and “corrections.” Our next guest 
lecturer, a superior court judge, tried valiantly to 
give a convincing picture of the courts as even- 
handed dispensers of justice for all, and was vocif- 
erously challenged by several students who, at the 
urging of the ex-cons, had done their homework 
by going to see for themselves what goes on in the 
local courthouse. 

The Waterbuggers of Yesteryear section was in- 
troduced by a tape of “Are You Now or Have 
You Ever Been?”, Eric Bentley’s dramatization of 
actual transcripts of HUAC hearings in the fifties, 
and this was followed in subsequent sessions by Al 
Richmond, author of A Long View From the Left 
and for three decades editor of the Peoples World; 
Bettina Aptheker, a leader of the 1964 Free 
Speech Movement at the University of California; 
Frank Bardacke, draft resister and defendant in 
the “Oakland 7” conspiracy trial of 1968. Our final 
guest speaker in this section was Charles W. Bates, 
San Francisco bureau chief of the FBI. In in- 
troducing him I explained we were studying Wa- 
terbuggers and invited him to tell the students all 
about FBI surveillance of suspected subversives. 
Instead, perhaps from force of habit, Mr. Bates 





Times change. Even in Boston, celebrating 
Christmas is highly legal these days. And one of 
the season’s most welcome gifts comes from the 
Back Bay. 
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launched into a history of the FBI beginning in 
1908. Restless students soon began raising their 
hands demanding to know how many agents in his 
jurisdiction are assigned to shadowing radicals? 
Why was Bettina Aptheker followed by an FBI 
agent for many months during Free Speech Move- 
ment activities in Berkeley? How many telephones 
are now being tapped in the San Francisco area? 
How many operatives are assigned to college cam- 
puses? “I’m not trying to weasel out, but I can’t 
answer that,” was Mr. Bates’s response to most 
questions, which caused a student to ponder out 
loud, “What do funeral directors and the FBI have 
in common?” 

While on the classroom front all seemed to be 
progressing satisfactorily—in fact, far better than I 
had hoped—there was more infamy to come: The 
Case of the Disappearing Paycheck, as the Spartan 
Daily called it. It was in the course of this new de- 
velopment that I began dimly to apprehend the 
elusive mentality of the academic bureaucrat—akin, 
no doubt, to that of his counterpart in government 
or industry, yet having distinct and subtle peculiar- 
ities of his own. 

Judge John MclInerny’s order had specified that 
once I had delivered my prints to the court, I was 
to be paid “all monies due and past due,” which 
seemed pretty clear. So I was surprised (and an- 
noyed) to discover that my September paycheck 
had been withheld. Why, and on whose command? 
Dean Sawrey disavowed responsibility; he said the 
university lawyers had decided to withhold the 
check “on their own initiative.” President Bunzel 
by implication washed his hands of it, for he wrote 
in his San Jose Mercury column that pursuant to 
the court ruling I would get my pay and the stu- 
dents their credits, “which,” said he, “is what the 
university wanted all along.” Larry Frierson, law- 
yer for the trustees and a party to the court agree- 
ment to pay “all monies due and past due,” told 
the Spartan Daily he couldn’t recall who first ques- 
tioned the propriety of paying me for September, 
but said “we feel we cannot legally pay her.” 

A few days later President Bunzel admitted to 
the Spartan Daily that it was he who had called 
Frierson and suggested that my September pay 
could be stopped on the ground that I had not 
signed the loyalty oath until October 1. “If she had 
signed the oath one day earlier, on September 30, 
she would have been paid for September with no 
problem, but she went one day too long,” he said, 
adding that state employees who don’t sign be- 
cause of negligence are not paid for the period be- 
fore the oath is signed. But Spartan Daily report- 
ers, hot on the trail, learned “from sources,” as 
they put it, that Dr. Bunzel had told the academic 
council in a closed meeting that “approximately 
forty faculty members did not sign the loyalty oath 
in September and the only distinction between 
Mitford and the other faculty members was her 
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unwillingness to sign’—a prize entry for the 
“How’s That Again?” column of The New Yorker. 

So, back to court, accompanied by the usual 
phalanx of students and reporters. Proceedings 
were brief, for the judge asked the university law- 
yers only one question: “Has she performed the 
duties for which she was hired?” Yes, said they. 
“Then pay the lady her money!” roared the judge. 

The decision on the fingerprinting case, when it 
was finally handed down in late January (when 
school was in recess), came as an anticlimax and 
attracted little notice. Judge William A. Ingram 
ruled that the university’s fingerprint requirement 
was unsupported by any “validly adopted statute, 
tule, or regulation.” Thus, he said, although he 
personally viewed fingerprinting as “desirable and 
constitutional,” he was constrained to rule that the 
requirement was legally unenforceable. The effect 
of the decision is to invalidate the fingerprinting 
requirement throughout California’s state univer- 
sity system—and, of course, to restore to me the 
sealed envelope with its hard-won contents. This 
arrived too late, alas, for the public ceremony I 
had envisaged in which my students would cre- 
mate the prints, place the ashes in a suitable urn, 
and donate them to the university. O 
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On the lip of the Falls small 
Ferns totter in green air, tilt, 

Lodge in a light pushed sideways 
As water, its level lost, pauses, 











Grows heavy, and throws its slow 
Roar outward, and down. Spray frets 
The marginal fall, imprisons 

Sunlight in thin screens, climbs, 









So frail its grains, against 
All reasonable falling. But 

Arc’s full centre, its glistening 
Plummet, profoundly falls, and falls 









Into loud pools, scatters, 
Claps its steady diving over 

Running stones, its words the poem’s 
Words; splash, rainbow, thunder. 


by Leslie Norris 






THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 


How do you begin to tell 
about one of the most sig- 
nificant publishing events of 
our time? Do you begin with 
the man who is being hon- 
ored through his words? Sir 
Winston Churchill. Or do 
you begin by talking about 
this unique set of books 
itself? As an investment? As 
art? As a history of some of 
the most momentous events 
of the first half of this cen- 
tury? For The Collected 





Works of Sir Winston 
Churchill, published to mark 
his centenary, by The Li- 
brary of Imperial History, 
London, England, is all 
these things. 

If you were fortunate 
enough to be able to find 
even one rare out-of-print 
first edition of any of Sir 
Winston’s writings the price 
you would pay could be 
several times over the price 
of any one volume in this 
collection. Yet the collection 
is not just a unique and im- 
portant first edition. It is a 
rare work of art because it 


becomes at once a part of 
the priceless heritage of our 


civilization. 


The facts listed below 
may give you a small idea 
as to the workmanship that 
has gone into the produc- 
tion of these books. 


Number of volumes in set: 
34. 


Binding: Each volume is 
fully hand bound in natural 
calfskin vellum. 


Endpapers: Green levanto 
marble pattern, reproduced 
on special heavy text paper. 


Book paper: High bulk, Ar- 
chive Long Life Text. Esti- 
mated minimum working 
life, 500 years. 


Page total in set: Approxi- 
mately 17,000. 


Titling: 22 carat gold. 
Page edging: 22 carat gold. 


You might also be inter- 
ested in knowing what the 
rest of the world is saying 
about the collection. 

The Rt. Hon. Edward 
Heath, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, 1970-74 re- 
fers to it as “this great 
venture.” 

Sir Anthony Eden (Lord 
Avon), Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, 1955-57 
speaks of “this splendid 
edition.” 

The Collected Works of 
Sir Winston Churchill is a 
first edition of such out- 
standing integrity, scholar- 
ship, craftsmanship, and 
beauty that it must be lim- 
ited to universities and ma- 
jor libraries of the English- 
speaking world, and to a 
comparatively small number 
of private subscribers. 


In all, only 1000 sets of 
this 34-volume collection 
will be available in the 
United States. Two hundred 
of these have already been 
subscribed. By international 
copyright law they cannot 
be reprinted in any form for 
42 years. And by United 
States copyright law, the 
edition will remain pro- 
tected for a significant pe- 
riod thereafter. 

As you can see the cen- 
tenary limited edition is a 
one-of-a-kind that the fu- 
ture world is unlikely to see 
again. And you are invited 
to own it. 

For $2500 or a deposit 
of $500 with twenty-four 
succeeding monthly pay- 
ments, you will begin to re- 
ceive The Collected Works 
of Sir Winston Churchill. \n- 
dividual volumes—the first 
is immediately available— 
will be delivered every three 
weeks until the edition is 
completed at the end of the 
centenary year in 1975. 

We urge you to reply 
promptly. The Collected 
Works is a first edition of 
which there can never be a 
second. 
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sf Ego wastes the land, says the cul- 
=~ ture critic, the Others are dis- 
appearing: is the trend reversible? 
can the mysteries of self-regard be 
plumbed?— Miriam Scheinman, 
_ “smart Jewish girl,” heroine of Alan 
Lelchuk’s second novel, Miriam at 
Thirty-Four (Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
$7.95), begins her student days 
| (Cleveland Heights H.S., Chicago U., 
_ Ann Arbor) with career fantasies and 
aspirations. But grad-student Stan, a 
biochemist ablaze with brilliance in 
his twenties, obliterates them at a 
| stroke. Miriam marries the man, 
|. nurses his children, keeps his house, 
| lives for others, tutors herself for thir- 
| teen years in the unimportance of her 
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former hopes, declines into house- 
wifely provincialism, and almost fails 
to register that the lord to whom she’s 
sacrificing has entered on a decline of 
| his own—into boring sanctimonious 
| careerism. 

; But she wakes in time, helped by 
a miracle—call it the sixties, call it 
. the Movement, what you will: she 
saves herself. Multilayered, the sal- 
| vation brings changes both situ- 
i ational and psychological. After di- 
vorcing, Miriam places her kids in 
school and day-care center, and 
brings off a liberating analysis; she 
takes three lovers simultaneously, 
wins a fellowship in photography at 
the Radcliffe Institute, begins pre- 
paring a one-woman show of her 
pictures. “Divorced and semi-free 
(did you ever get further as an 
adult?). Three men, a studio to 
work in, and streets to roam 
through; no great debt, financial or 
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by Benjamin DeMott 


otherwise, hanging over her head. 
Still in her thirties, health intact, 
and the energy to do the work she 
liked. Was this [she asks herself] the 
emancipation business?” 

A piece of it, surely—but less than 
the whole. For this “new woman” 
has serious intellectual ambitions 
and is prepared to dare. Once a 
neutral utensil, appendage of a 
stolid bourgeois, she transforms her- 
self into an adventurer in the dark 
mode of Céline and Genet, con- 
fronting life as it is when stripped 
of order and ethical imperatives. 
Her starting point is personal sexual 
experiment; later she inquires into 
the fantasies of the respectable 
(couples hire her to photograph 
them during intercourse); later still 
she probes, through lens and shut- 
ter, the sexuality of the outlaw, the 
pervert, the “diseased”; at length 
she opens herself fully to the night- 
mare of sexual violence. 

At every stage Miriam is “learn- 
ing”; at every stage her ego swells. 
And in time she comprehends the 
full meaning of her enterprise, the 
making of a significant self: 

. what she had been pushing 
herself for, for the past year 
directly and the past five years in- 
directly, had been realized: herself 
alone considered. Not friends, not 
children, not a movement, not an 
ideology, not a husband. For her- 
self. It was like a crystal formed at 
an exact moment out of chemicals 
and conditions working over a pe- 
riod of time. This bolder woman 
out of a host of good, proper, 
timid, frightened, respectable girls. 


THE SIGNIFICANT SELF 


For herself: But the hosts of the 
good and proper—male and female 
together—are also for themselves, 
and their power isn’t negligible. At 
six and three, Miriam’s children are 
charmed by their mother’s lovers; 
her liberated friends admire her 
bold speech and action. Yet even 
round about Harvard Square, 
society or some illusion thereof peri- 
odically, ritualistically calls its rebels 
to account. Miriam’s ex-husband 
concludes she’s humiliating him and 
endangering the children. Denounc- 
ing his former mate as “the whore 
of Cambridge,” he sues to recover 
custody of son and daughter. And 
the suit, together with Miriam’s de- 
cision about how to represent her 
new self publicly, precipitates the 
crisis of the tale. 

One mark of Mr. Lelchuk’s inge- 
nuity is that he succeeds in laying 
down his heroine’s challenge to or- 
thodoxy in terms commensurate 
with her highest aspirations rather 
than with her basest behavior. At 
her hour of crisis, Miriam Schein- 
man stands forth not as a “mere” 
promiscuous woman but as a bold 
and beleaguered artist (no such op- 
tion open to, say, Hester or Tess). 
But success in dignifying this char- 
acters rush to freedom probably 
won't enable the author to escape 
censure in Ms., whether for reduc- 
ing the women’s movement to a 
gesture on behalf of sexual license, 
or for failing to condemn outright 
his heroine’s conviction that libera- 
tion cannot occur in a context of 
adaptation to norms of familial and 


social participation, or simply for 
ripping off a body of experience, 
woman made new, that ranks 
among the most interesting now 
available to women writers. 

Sounder complaints could be 
lodged against Miriam at Thirty- 
Four. The author’s commercially 
successful, slightly overbright, un- 
fairly reviewed first novel, American 
Mischief (1973), an examination of 
another thirty-four-year-old sexual 
experimenter functioning in the riot- 
ous university subcultures of the six- 
ties, was in some respects a formu- 
laic work—The Hipster in Socio- 
Moral Crisis. And the book at hand 
is no less open.to that charge. 
(When once you have thought of a 
female Raskolnikov, how much re- 
mains to be done?) There are 
touches of sensationalism (a lively 
sex episode featuring marmalade as 
tasty unguent). And there are eva- 
sions of moral analysis. Given the 
suburban rage for “personal growth 
groups,” Polaroid sex, and the like, 
and given the heroine’s acquaint- 
ance with these experimenters, 
might she not be expected to recog- 
nize herself in parody, or to be 
troubled by suspicions that her 
heroism is in reality the closet cliché 
of the day? The reader speculates; 
the writer is silent. 

Yet gratitude is more in order 
than carping. If Mr. Lelchuk doesn’t 
possess his heroine absolutely, he 
does know to its core her sense of 
newness at the moment self-impor- 
tance descends. Utterly absorbed in 
her blooming, oblivious to other 
minds, Ms. Scheinman is shown, 
convincingly, to have no purchase 
on herself from outside, no faint 
inkling of how her self-transforma- 
tion appears to hostile or indifferent 
eyes. Enclosure is ecstasy. Here or 
there—once at a support-group 
meeting—dim, distant voices hint at 
the existence of assessments unlike 
her own, but closed in the glass bell 
of self, promised continuously more 
life, more life, she cannot hear. And 
because of the impressive authority 
of the novelist’s performance, we, as 
readers, are inside the thunderclap 
of rebirth, taking the full enveloping 
force from within. 

What is laid bare, speaking flatly, 
is the very process of privatization 
as it unfolds within a single ego. 
What exactly is the thing? I come to 
construct my shame as nobility, my 
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carelessness of my children as in- 
spired originality, my self-indul- 
gence as brave struggle: how exactly 
does it happen? As follows, the nov- 
elist answers, with fine control and 
compassion. A nascent sense of su- 
periority beckons alluringly to me 
from within; in one or another sud- 
den patch of astonishment I dis- 
cover the clumsiness or meanness of 
my mate; at the instant the world 
strikes me for my presumption—as 
Miriam’s husband finally strikes her 
with his open hand—I know the 
meaning of the blow: the enemy 
has at last recognized the truth I 
possessed all along, the truth of his 
own inferiority. Mr. Lelchuk is 
never endorsive of fatuity, but nei- 
ther is he unaware that the surge of 
ego which brings Miriam’s destruc- 
tion isn’t evil unalloyed, is partly 
powered by idealism, has courage in 
its blood; the miserable and ex- 
alting complications of our quan- 
daries are, in other words, allowed 
throughout to breathe. Miriam at 
Thirty-Four is swift and clear- 
headed, a serious book about seri- 
ous things; at his present rate of de- 
velopment the author could shortly 
become a national resource. 


Bob at Forty-Five 


A gorgeous high at the outset, 


flight from other minds can be, in- 


the aftermath, a downer. In Joseph 
Heller’s second novel, Something 
Happened (Knopf, $10.00), it is fear- 
ful. The book’s hero, Bob Slocum, 
husband-father-corporation execu- 
tive, describes himself as “one of 
those many people . who are 
without ambition already and have 
no hope.” He can remember a time 
of genuine desire and even of near- 
genuine human connection—when 
he was young and virginal, starting 
his first job, and being alternately 
teased and educated in back corri- 
dors by an openhearted clerk 
named Virginia. Quivers of appetite 
still rouse him briefly. He paws a 
fellow worker (“This fiscal period, I 
am flirting with Jane”), spends af- 
ternoons with a colleague in the 
company of whores (charged to the 
employer as a business expense), 
endures the embraces of his over- 
sexed wife, and is moved period- 
ically by an odd, overprotective, al- 
most sickly feeling for his nine-year- 
old son. But the world outside sel- 


dom seems substantial enough to 
touch him. He wants “to continue 
receiving my raise in salary each 
year, and a good cash bonus at 
Christmastime”; he also wants ‘“‘to 
be allowed to take my place on the 
rostrum at the next company con- 
vention in Puerto Rico (if it will be 
Puerto Rico again this year) ... 
and make my three minute report 
to the company of the work we have 
done in my department. .. .” But 
caring at levels deeper than these 
is beyond him. Something happened 
indeed, namely the death of the 
heart. 

Such events don’t often lend 
strength or tautness to narrative 
lines, and Bob Slocum’s story is 
badly lacking in drive. Organized as 
a series of monologues detailing the 
nature of the nonrelationships pre- 
vailing in his work and family life, 
it recounts only two completed ac- 
tions—a promotion and a fatal car 
accident—each perceived as totally 
random and meaningless. The tone 
is uniformly plaintive-depressed: 
witness the chapter titles—“My wife 
is unhappy,” “My daughter’s un- 
happy,” “My little boy is having 
difficulties,” “My boy has stopped 
talking to me,” “Nobody knows 
what I’ve done,” and so on. The 
writing is marked by a tic of paren- 
thetical deflation: 


[My boy] always seems to know 
much more about everything than 
he is disposed to reveal. (He thinks 
a lot. I can’t always make him out.) 
He fathoms privately, his clear face 
grave and remote. He worries. (Or 
seems to. . . .) It is impossible for 
us to tell anymore whether he likes 
school or not (he used to like school. 
Or seemed to)... . 


Even when the angle of vision wid- 
ens, the manner remains deter- 
minedly uninflected: 


More and more things seem to be 
slipping into a state of dissolution, 
and soon there will be nothing left. 
No more newspapers, magazines, 
or department stores. No more 
movie houses. Just discount stores 
and drugs. . . . The world is wind- 
ing down. You can’t get good 
bread any more even in good res- 
taurants ... and there are fewer 
good restaurants. Melons don’t rip- 
en, grapes are sour. . . . You don’t 
find fish in lakes and rivers any- 
more. You have to catch them in 
cans. Towns die. Oil spills. Money 
talks. God listens. 
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Impassivity isn’t, to be sure, pre- 
sented as a value in this novel. Bob 
Slocum regrets the absence, in him- 
self and other parents, of concern 
for their young: “More and more of 
us, I think—not just me—really don’t 
care what happens to our children, 
as long as it doesn’t happen to them 
too soon. . . .” 

At one point in the book, watch- 
ing immobilized as his son’s relay- 
race teammates set upon the lad for 
refusing to compete seriously, Slo- 
cum actually manages to experience 
his self-enclosure as terror: 


Again my boy staggered backward 
a few steps from the force, recov- 
ered his balance, and just waited. 
He would not fight back; he would 
not defend himself; but he would 
not run away, and he would not 
ask anyone for aid or pity. . . . He 
would not move to save himself. (I 
do not move to save myself.) 


Yet no summons to solidarity ever 
sounds in these pages; the case for 
human mutuality is ultimately dis- 
missed as a bitter joke (“God is 
good, a real team player”). 

A “long-awaited second novel” 
that proves disappointing inevitably 
raises questions about the worth of 


the first. Are the defects of Some- 
_ thing Happened—a static and me- 


chanical quality, dependence on a 
single trope (sustained unresponsive- 
ness)—really surprising? Did not the 
author’s reliance on a -single comic 
paradox in his first book grow wear- 
ing before the end? Readers who re- 
member Catch-22 as a work of 
nerve and humor are well advised 
not to permit that memory to shape 
expectation as they approach Some- 
thing Happened. Mr. Heller’s probe 
of isolation and feelinglessness adds 
a little to knowledge of the patholo- 
gies of privatization, but this investi- 
gation of the “end of affect” is al- 
most uninterruptedly unaffecting. 


Farewell to “We”? 


Novels present, essays explain. 
The most interesting current rumi- 
nation on contemporary ego ex- 
plosions is Martin Pawley’s The Pri- 
vate Future (Random House, $7.95), 
an essay on “the causes and con- 
sequences of community collapse.” 
Several theses argued by this young 
English architect and editor will 
seem familiar to readers of Philip 
Slater or of Vance Packard’s A Na- 
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tion of Strangers, among them the 
notion that blame for the loss of 
aptitude for “dependent personal 
contact” falls squarely on the profit- 
and-technology-based consumer 
society. But the voice in which Mr. 
Pawley states the case has uncom- 
mon edge and force: 


. . there is now only the isolated 
resource-user and energy-expender: 
not the altruist but the self-re- 
garder, not the lover but the or- 
gasm-hunter. Every washing ma- 
chine, every automobile, every 
deep freeze, every mortgage for ev- 
ery private house, every television 
set, every marriage, every affair, ev- 
ery policy (even insurance policies), 
all conspire to prove to us that our 
dearest wish is to flee the web of 
obligations for which the term 
“community” is merely a eu- 
phemism. Affluence and wisdom 
born of the self-image of television 
and record have destroyed the need 
and the desire for human inter- 
dependence: not in the manner of 
a sorcerer’s tools run amok, but in 
the form of a sudden public dem- 
onstration of a secret wish. Today 
“we” find ourselves doing in the 
road what we could not previously 
believe that “we” did at all. 
Shocked, embarrassed and horrified 
“we” deny what I as an individual 
know that I have always wanted—to 
be irresponsible in the truest sense, 
to be without obligations, to be for 
myself alone. 


More important, in developing his 
theme of self-obsession as the key 
guilty secret of the age, the writer 
creates a pointed and original criti- 
cal language with which to assess 
contemporary standard-brand think- 
ing. Chapters on sport, counterfeit 
reality (the media), environmental 
terrorism, and the decline of left 
politics open a view of contempo- 
rary life as a set of interlocked 
Strategies of evasion designed to 
mask from ourselves our deep dis- 
belief in “the public good.” (One 
item in the set is the socio-political 
rhetoric of problems and problem- 
solving: “To see poverty as an 
anomaly, a ‘problem’ and to try to 
sort it out by finding an ‘answer’ to 
it is to deny its existence irt the real 
world, to pretend it is some sort of 
accident and not the predictable re- 
sult of things being arranged as 
they are. As an excellent French 
proverb puts it, when a thief is not 
actually stealing, he considers him- 
self an honest man.”) 


Mr. Pawley is shrewd on so-called 
invasions of private life endured by 
celebrities, contending that they are 
far more correctly understood as 
glorifications of privacy than as vio- 
lations: 


The life of an entertainment legend 
is incomprehensible because what 
is scrutinized and loved, what mil- 
lions of people pay to see is the 
unprogrammable, indefinable es- 
sence of the private person who 
agrees to live in public—not to live 
a public life, but to live in public 
the life that is otherwise hidden 
away in the impenetrable otherness 
of other people. The achievement 
of the recording media has been to 
find a way to expose this privacy, 
to examine it and glorify it above 
all public things. . . . 


He’s equally suggestive on the 
meanings of the countercultural de- 
mand for the “liberation of irration- 
ally denied pleasure,” on pornogra- 
phy and photography, on nude 
theater and public sex (“the idea 
that nude theater and public sex 
mark the end of privacy is diametri- 
cally wrong: they represent its cele- 
bration”). 

Unremittingly partisan, sometimes 
shrill, The Private Future “places” 
the legions of the self-absorbed with 
a fierce confidence that very nearly 
banishes—for a minute—awareness 
of the complementarities of self-re- 
gard and self-respect. Are we over- 
night to despise the concept of self- 
realization that once was understood 
as a national growing-point? Were 
not the framers of the concept of 
self-realization inspired by a gener- 
ous social ideal, and persuaded that 
labor and schooling could forge 
wholly new links between personal 
and public weal? Could not that 
ideal be freshly energized? Answers 


not to hand. All that is clear is that 


the framers are gone and that the 
Slocums and Scheinmans abound 
and that the abundance is best seen 
not as doom or glory but as chal- 
lenge. 
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BEHOLD THE STARS 
by Alfred Adler 


In September, 1971, the first in- 
ternational conference on extra- 
terrestrial civilizations was held in 
Soviet Armenia. Jointly organized 
by the US and USSR Academies of 
Sciences, it brought together emi- 
nent physicists (such as James Dy- 
son), astronomers, biologists 
(Francis Crick), engineers, and some 
social scientists. Both the impor- 
tance of the subject and the scien- 
tific credentials of the participants 
invited attention and respect, even a 
certain amount of hopeful anticipa- 
tion. It is, after all, a reasonable hy- 
pothesis that life may exist in other 
parts of the universe, though noth- 
ing is yet understood of where it re- 
sides, or of how to approach it, or 
of what forms it might take. To 
those of us who believe that man’s 
future resides in the whole universe 
rather than on earth alone, the con- 
ference held the promise of revela- 
tion and inspiration. Yet such con- 
fidence was totally misplaced. For, 
the mountain labored, and brought 
forth a 


CONFERENCE RESOLUTION 


List of Possible Research Directions 
It would be useful to concentrate 
efforts in two directions, both of 
which seem promising: 

I. Searches for civilizations at a 
technical level comparable with our 
own. 

II. Searches for civilizations at a 
technological level greatly surpass- 
ing our own. 

A wide circle of specialists, from 
astrophysicists to historians, should 
participate in the planning of this 
research. 


But this was only the last of a col- 
lection of blows designed to make 
those who love science weep, and 
those who do not, laugh. 

The full account is available in an 
instructive book called Communica- 
tion With Extraterrestrial Intelli- 
gence (CETI) (MIT Press, $10.00). 
The primary occupation of the con- 
ference was explained by Carl 
Sagan, a young astronomer and an 
organizer of the event. Sagan pro- 
posed a formula for the number N 


of other civilizations within our gal- 
axy: 
N=R,f. 


p Me fj fi; fe L. 


Since the formula appears scientific 
(mathematical), but is in fact totally 
nonscientific and even meaningless, 
and since the formula lies at the 
heart of almost all the work and in- 
terest and significance of the confer- 
ence, I will have to try the reader’s 
patience by identifying each of its 
terms. The definitions are all quota- 
tions from the book. 


R, is the rate of star formation av- 
eraged over the lifetime of the Gal- 
axy, in units of numbers of stars 
per year ... the province of as- 
trophysics. 

f, is the fraction of stars which 
have planetary systems. 

ne is the mean number of planets 
within such planetary systems 
which are ecologically suitable for 
life ... ne is determined at the 
boundary between astronomy and 
biology. 

fı is the fraction of such planets on 
which life actually occurs. 

fi is the fraction of such planets on 
which, after the origin of life, intel- 
ligence in some form arises. 

fe is the fraction of such planets in 
which the intelligent beings develop 
to a communicative phase ... a 
topic in anthropology, archaeology, 
and history. 

L is the mean lifetime of such 
technical civilizations ... it in- 
volves psychology and psy- 
chopathology, history, politics, soci- 
ology, and many other fields. 


And how are these numbers to be 
determined? The answers, fortu- 
nately, are provided by the distin- 
guished conferees. 


[Francis] Crick: The point that I 
am making adds up to the follow- 
ing conclusion: It is not possible at 
the moment, with our knowledge 
of biochemistry, to make any rea- 
sonable estimate whatsoever of the 
factor fi . . . until we have further 
information, we cannot really guess 
about the matter. 

[L.M.] Mukuin: I do not quite un- 
derstand how we can estimate fi 


. When we cannot choose any 

rational approach for assessing fi. I 
think it is correct to say that a reli- 
able estimate cannot be given. 
[LESLIE] ORGEL: It is our opinion, 
as a result of experimental and the- 
oretical work on the subject, that 
our science has not yet progressed 
to the point where a meaningful 
estimate [of fi] can be made. 
[CARL] SAGAN: We are faced .. . 
with very difficult problems of ex- 
trapolating . . . in the case of L, 
from no examples at all. 
[R.B.] Lee: The first tool [for deter- 
mining fe] is the modern synthetic 
theory of evolution. .. . The sec- 
ond tool is the theory and method 
of historical materialism . . . pio- 
neered by Marx and Engels... . 
The third tool is the commitment 
shared by most of us to search for 
the broadest, most comprehensive 
generalizations that can be drawn 
from available facts. 


The “second tool,’ with its lunatic 
assertion that historical materialism 
has direct bearing on the nature of 
fe (the fraction of planets in which 
intelligence develops to a commu- 


nicative phase), causes one almost 


to forget that the conference was 
dealing with questions of extra- 
terrestrial life. The “third tool” is, if 
possible, an even greater intellectual 
pollutant. And finally, the major 
substantive purpose of the confer- 
ence, a determination of estimates 
for the number N, is quite clearly a 
total fraud. 

And yet: “Mon derriére est divisé 
en deux parts,” said Gladstone of 
his own past, thus providing a fair 
description of the conference as 
well. A (lesser) part was indeed de- 
voted to useful pursuits, to ques- 
tions of message transmission, mes- 
sage reception, message decoding, 
and, finally, to the possible con- 
sequences of contact with other civ- 
ilizations. On the whole these were 
technical exchanges of theory and 
experiment, with two expositions of 
particular general interest. One, by 
Philip Morrison, speculated on the 
possible impact on Earth of contact 
with extraterrestrial civilizations. 
The other, by Dyson, was a com- 
passionate essay on the human di- 
lemma, beginning with a discussion 
of Bernal’s three enemies of man’s 
tational nature (the cruelty of na- 
ture, the frailty of physical man, 
and the power of man’s irrational 
components), and closing with an 
invocation which almost totally de- 
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fied the spirit and content of the 
conference that preceded it: 


If we are wise, we shall preserve 
intact these qualities of the human 
species [toughness, courage, unsel- 
fishness, foresight, common sense, 
and good humor] through the cen- 
turies to come, and they will see us 
safely through the many crises of 
destiny that surely await us. 
A moderately intelligent and hu- 
mane note. Almost at the confer- 
ence’s end, yet precisely the point 
from which the conference should 
have proceeded. For the human 
qualities most displayed by the con- 
ferees were of another nature: those 
of cupidity, inanity, and triviality: 

Cupidity: “Their [the components 
of the number N] only value is in 
assessing how much effort, time, 
and money we are willing to devote 
to the problem. . . . If it turns out 
that there is some rigorous argu- 
ment to exclude extraterrestrial in- 
telligence, a convincing demonstra- 
tion of a small value of N, then a 
search would not be a useful alloca- 
tion of resources.” (Sagan) 

We have already seen that a 
demonstration of any value of N, 
let alone of a small value of N by a 
rigorous argument of any kind, is 
out of the question. The disclaimer, 
in short, is an exercise in cynicism. 

Inanity: “I believe that the state 
of society characteristic of Polynesia 
is one that we can look forward to 
in fall] the industrial nations... . 
And if their brains resembled ours 
. .. then all those advanced [extra- 
terrestrial] societies would make up 
a galactic Polynesian archipel- 
ago.” (Gunther Stent) 

Trivia: “The strategy [in our 
quest for other civilizations] should 
be organized roughly as follows: 
First, the energy for transmitting 
one bit of information should be 
minimized. Second, interference in 
the vicinity of the sending side 
should be minimized. Third, the 
cost of the receiving apparatus 
should be minimized. Fourth, a sig- 
nal-to-noise ratio greater than unity 
3 is desirable. And lastly, the 
point I should particularly like to 
stress, is that the ultimate time must 
be minimized.” (N.S. Kardashev) 

Is there absolutely nothing that 
these pedants could not simply take 
for granted? 

It is almost incredible that the 
truly distinguished scientists among 
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the conferees (and there were in- 
deed several of these) could be will- 
ing, almost eager, participants in a 
travesty of all that is taken seriously 
by men and women who love and 
value science and intellect. Possibly 
some of the scientists were not quite 
so willing as they appeared to be. 
Dyson in particular was terse and 
belligerent almost from beginning to 
end. But that does not explain the 
behavior of those who were indeed 
willing participants. Plato would 
have understood them well: 
In a state of democratic anarchy, 
the master fears and flatters his 
scholars .. . the old men con- 
descend to the young and are full 
of pleasantry and gaiety; they are 
loath to be thought morose and au- 
thoritative, and therefore they 
adopt the manners of the 
young. . . . (The Republic) 


So now, who are these young? 
Fortunately, they are not hard to 
find, nor shy or secretive. Carl Sa- 
gan, for one, has written a short, 
quite personal book of essays, in 
which he has disclosed much more 
of himself and of his peers than 
perhaps even he or the reader 
would like. Called The Cosmic Con- 
nection (Anchor/Doubleday, $7.95), 
it is part autobiography, part per- 
sonal philosophy and speculation, 
part self-aggrandizement, direct and 
indirect. (Sagan’s wife, who pro- 
vided an aesthetically offensive 
drawing for an intellectually offen- 
sive metal plaque sent off by NASA 
to greet extraterrestrial beings, is 
said to have created art “based on 
the classical models of Greek sculp- 
ture and the drawings of Leonardo 
da Vinci.”) This book has much to 
teach about the nature of the tech- 
nological mind. 

The modern technologist is first of 
all a promoter. “It [the subject of 
extraterrestrial life] has now reached 
a practical stage where it can be 
pursued by rigorous scientific tech- 
niques, where it has achieved scien- 
tific respectability,” writes Sagan, 
fully aware of the total absurdity of 
every part of his assertion, ‘and hav- 
ing in fact participated in a confer- 
ence which exhibited the emperor’s 
nakedness for even the most obtuse 
to see. The technologist, too, is 
gracefully immodest about his own 
accomplishments: “The greatest sig- 
nificance of the . . . plaque is not 
as a message to out there; it is as a 


message to back here.” He is the 
vacant and specious authority on in- 
tellect: “The deflation of some of 
our more common conceits is one of 
the practical applications of astron- 
omy.” Whose conceits? What con- 
ceits? Today, in the second half of 
the twentieth century? His wit is 
arch and flat (chapter headings such 
as “Hello, Central Casting? Send 
Me Twenty Extraterrestrials,” or 
“Some of My Best Friends Are Dol- 
phins,” or “The Cosmic Cheshire 
Cats,” are a numskull’s delight). He 
believes himself to be Renaissance 
Man, with a profound understand- 
ing of man’s creative sources: “As 
the results of space exploration . . . 
permeate our society, they must, I 
believe, have consequences in litera- 
ture and poetry, in the visual arts 
and music”—a platitude that in fact 
provides another perfect illustration 
of Sherlock Holmes’s dog that did 
not bark. And he apparently re- 
gards himself as a master of politics 
and economics: 


Old economic assumptions, old 
methods of determining political 


leaders . . . may once have been 
valid . . . but today may no longer 
have survival value at all... . At 


the same time, there are vested in- 
terests opposed to change. These 
include individuals ... who are 
unable in middle years to change 
the attitudes inculcated in their 
youth. 


The modern technologist is a 
gifted, highly trained, opportunistic, 
humorless, and unimaginative ass. 
Not a barbarian, certainly, and not 
to be feared; but not to be flattered, 
pampered, or praised, either. None 
of his fatuous pseudo-science is 
science; all of it is empty of in- 
tellectual content, inflated with self- 
importance, and held accountable 
for nothing. He charges through 
subtleties and profundities where 
wise men hesitate to walk on tiptoe; 
he usurps domains about which he 
knows nothing and then proceeds to 
pre-empt them. He tells us that the 
way to roast a pig is first to find a 
cow, and expects to be rewarded, 
applauded, and honored for this ge- 
nial advice. 

The fundamental issues of a 
search for extraterrestrial civ- 
ilizations are after all not so arcane 
or so inaccessible to the nonscientist. 
Reasonable hypotheses can be ad- 
vanced and a few promising steps 


taken, even though at present, since 
we do not really know where we are 
going, almost any road will get us 
there. Already something is under- 
stood of how best to attempt the re- 
ception of messages from space, of 
how best to attempt to decode 
them, of where to seek them. These 
methods are highly technical, but 
not unacceptably expensive. Modest 
conjectures about what to expect of 
these efforts, and what some of their 
consequences might be, are also in 
order. Even though there is no a 
priori certainty that there exist any 
civilizations at all in the universe 
beyond Earth, it is reasonable to 
postulate that other civilizations 
exist, even that they exist in large 
numbers, and it does no harm, in 
any case, to proceed from such as- 
sumptions. 

If, in fact, there exist civilizations 
in the galaxy that have attained a 
level of technology far beyond ours, 
and if there also exist those whose 
technologies are approximately 
equivalent to ours, then it is also 
reasonable to conjecture that the 
second of these will contact us long 
before the first. Civilizations whose 
development stands to ours as does 
ours to the grasshopper’s will either 
ignore us entirely or else observe us 
without bothering to communicate 
with us in any way. We would not 
understand most of what they had 
to tell us in any case. Thus the cul- 
tural shock of the first intragalactic 
messages to earth might well be far 
less severe than we now expect. We 
could not even be certain that any 
message from space would be a call 
from a living civilization. The speed 
of light (186,000 miles per second) 
is a universal upper limit for the 
speed of messages through space, so 
that signals would reach us years, or 
centuries, or, more likely yet, mil- 
lennia after their transmission, pos- 
sibly arriving here long after the 
death of the civilization that had 
sent them. 

Morrison, in one of the confer- 
ence’s few bright spots, proposed 
the thesis that contrary to all super- 
ficial expectations, contact with ex- 
traterrestrial civilizations would in 
fact have a slow and soberly medi- 
tated impact on Earth, much like 
that of the Western world on nine- 
teenth-century Japan, rather than an 
overpowering, even cataclysmic ef- 
fect. Morrison’s argument revolves 
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between charcoal mellowing and aging. But it 
only takes a minute to explain. 


All distillers age their whiskey. 
But only Jack Daniel’s seeps it for 
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the step that no other whiskey- 
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around the observation that other 
civilizations would be so far re- 
moved from us, both in space and 
(because of the great distance any 
message must travel) in time, that 
there could be no question of mili- 
tary dominance or technical eco- 
nomic competition. 

A similar argument suggests that 
the step from reception of the first 
message to a two-way communica- 
tion would be a long and difficult 
one. Each of a series of questions 
and replies would take (at best) a 
prohibitive amount of time to travel 
from sender to receiver, the interval 
between successive messages span- 
ning many human generations. A 
reasonable corollary to this con- 
clusion is the suggestion that the 
matter of communication with other 
civilizations is not now, and will not 
be in the future, an urgent one, re- 
quiring vast expenditures and in- 
tensive exploratory programs. The 
whole subject, though of great inter- 
est and importance, can be ap- 
proached in patient, measured fash- 
ion. It might well, in fact, be 
postponed entirely for another cen- 
tury (although there is no objective 
reason for such a postponement). 
Human technology has only recently 
approached a level at which it can 
begin to liberate man from some of 
his terrestrial constraints; and even 
this accomplishment, if regarded 
from a slightly different perspective, 
indicates that human technology is 
still so much more primitive than that 
of civilizations capable today of con- 
tacting us that we could barely under- 
stand the other civilizations’ messages, 
or benefit from their advice. 

The reception of a galactic mes- 
sage would be significant most of all 
because it would replace a human 
expectation with a certainty. It 
would prove to humanity that we 
are not alone in the universe, and 
in the proving might diminish man’s 
self-consciousness and self-centered- 
ness. The consequences could only 
be beneficial. And that is about all 
the profit that can be expected. 
Something tangible might indeed be 
learned from an extraterrestrial civ- 
ilization, but this would have to be 
within the realm of our present 
knowledge and capabilities, or else 
we could not comprehend its mean- 
ing. Being in this realm, it would be 
something we would sooner or later 
have discovered for ourselves, with- 
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out outside help. It would slightly 
accelerate our progress, no more. 
Any scientist, any rational person, 
would reach conclusions more or 
less like these if ever he decided to 
think seriously about the matter. 
And yet most of the participants 
at the conference on extraterrestrial 
life, playing by the rules of their pa- 
trons, their new technologists, chose 
to avoid such rational discourse. Ra- 
tional, civilized man appears to 
have become very tired, no longer 
able to withstand the onslaughts of 
the manic young masters who pro- 
mote large grants of money and in- 
fluence, leave him breathless at con- 
ferences, lavish the currency of 


vague new ideas upon all those 
around them, and exhaust their 
weakened elders with pure, assured, 
unselfconscious power. The behavior 
of scientists is but one small indica- 
tion of this syndrome. The fact, for 
example, that our entire culture 
turns to M.D.’s for an understand- 
ing of the meanings and possibilities 
of conjugal and erotic love (M.D.’s! 
Is this to be believed?) suggests that 
our whole humanist and intellectual 
tradition has become tired too. It 
knows better, but goes along all the 
same, paying obeisance to its new 
masters in the spirit of the Arab 
proverb: If the King at noonday 
says it is night, behold the stars. 





THE ETERNAL SALLY BOWLES 


by William Abrahams 


Scarlett O’Hara apart, can one 
think of another heroine of fiction 
of the 1930s who has lived on as 
notably, as memorably, as 
triumphantly as Sally Bowles? Hers, 
indeed, is a peculiar case. The usual 
thing is for a novel and its charac- 
ters to exist in an inescapable rela- 
tionship, fading into obscurity or 
oblivion together (the general fate), 
or else (the exceptional fate) aging 
together into “classic” status. But 
for Sally Bowles her literary begin- 
ning proved to be only a kind of 
launching pad, from which she was 
to take off into stellar space, far be- 
yond the mere trappings of fiction. 
Adding to the peculiarity, moreover, 
is the fact that the work of fiction 
from which she sprang (or sprang 
away from) has itself not been for- 
gotten. Admired, and acquiring gen- 
erations of new readers, it has 
sturdily endured, albeit on a less 
glamorous and international scale 
than its heroine, until it is now ac- 
cepted as one of the secure literary 
achievements of the 1930s in 
England. 

Sally, as a character, tnade her 
first appearance in 1937 in a very 
long short story or a very short 
novel by Christopher Isherwood. 
The book was Sally Bowles; the 
publisher, The Hogarth Press. 
(There was no separate American 
publication.) Two years later Isher- 
wood included Sally Bowles along 


with five other pieces in Goodbye to 
Berlin, something more than a col- 
lection of stories and something not 
quite a novel, that was published 
both in England and America—here 
by Random House. In a brief, char- 
acteristically diffident prefatory note 
he explained that “the six pieces 
contained in this volume form a 
roughly continuous narrative. They 
are the only existing fragments of 
what was originally planned as a 
huge episodic novel of pre-Hitler 
Berlin [where Isherwood had lived 
almost continuously from 1929 to 
1933, and where he had met the 
English original of Sally Bowles]. I 
had intended to call it The Lost. 
My old title has been changed, 
however; it is too grandiose for this 
short loosely-connected sequence of 
diaries and sketches.” 

That was in 1939—not, all things 
considered, an ideal time to publish 
a low-keyed, ironic, rueful, some- 
times frivolous-seeming fictional ac- 
count of life on the fringes of Berlin 
just as the Nazis were coming to 
power. 

Goodbye to Berlin was praised by 
reviewers, and won for itself a small 
circle of loyal admirers; then, like 
many another worthy novel of the 
period, it was swallowed up in the 
wake of the war, and that seemed 
to be that. Isherwood settled in Los 
Angeles, where he became a student 
of Vedanta; his next novel, Prater 


Violet, would not appear until 1945. 
For Sally Bowles there began what 
we now recognize as a long “la- 
tency” period. There she was—with 
her green fingernails and her prairie 
oysters, her indiscriminate “‘dar- 
lings,” her grand passions that 
turned out to be (as she was the 
first to admit) rather shabby little 
affairs, her silliness, her outrageous- 
ness, her pathos and her courage, 
her sheer marvelous indestruc- 
tibility—waiting for her next in- 
carnation. 

The man who eventually brought 
that about—and, of course, Sally 
being Sally, it would have to be a 
man, darling—was the dramatist 
John Van Druten, who decided to 
make a play out of Isherwood’s Ber- 
lin material, with Sally Bowles at its 
center. The year was 1951, and the 
play was I Am a Camera. Van Dru- 
ten performed his task skillfully, but 
the stroke of genius in the proceed- 
ings was the decision to cast Julie 
Harris in the role of Sally Bowles. 
Isherwood has described their first 
meeting: 

When I arrived in New York to 
sit in on rehearsals, I had first to 
go to a studio and be photo- 
graphed, for publicity, with our 
leading lady, Julie Harris. I had 
never met Miss Harris before. I 
hadn’t even seen her famous per- 
formance in The Member of the 
Wedding. 

Now, out of the dressing-room, 
came a slim, sparkling-eyed girl in 
an absurdly tart-like black satin 
dress, with a little cap stuck jaun- 
tily on her pale flame-colored hair, 
and a silly naughty giggle. This was 
Sally Bowles in person. Miss Harris 
was more essentially Sally Bowles 
than the Sally of my book, and was 
much more like Sally than the real 
girl who long ago gave me the idea 
for my character. 


Thanks to Julie Harris and Sally 
Bowles—for the two were really in- 
distinguishable, as anyone (not only 
the dazzled author) who has read 
the book and had the good fortune 
to see that unforgettable perfor- 
mance will testify—J Am a Camera 
was a triumph for them both; and 
since then, decade by decade, Sally 
has never had to look back. In the 
mid-fifties came, inevitably, the 
movie of the play (again with Miss 
Harris); and then, in the mid-sixties, 
the musical Cabaret, drawing upon 
Isherwood’s material once more, set 
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A Child? 


Answer 
Heres What You Do: 


e Fill out your name and address on the 
coupon. 

e Indicate your preference of boy or girl, 
and country, or: 

e Check the box marked “Choose any 
child who needs my help.” 

e Enclose your first monthly check. 


And here are answers 
to some other questions 
you may have: 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a child? - 


A. Only $15 per month, tax deductible. 
Q. Will I receive a photograph of the child ? 
A. Yes, along with information about the 
child, and a description of the Home or 
Project where the child receives assistance. 
Q. How long before I learn about the child ? 
A. About two weeks. 

Q. May I write to the child ? 

A. Yes. You will receive the child’s origi- 
nal letter and an English translation, 
direct from the Home or Project. (Staff 
workers help children unable to write.) 
Q. Why does CCF use a sponsorship plan ? 
A. To provide children with long-term, 
person-to-person relationships. 

Q. What does the child receive because of 
my sponsorship ? 

A. This depends on the Project. You will 
receive detailed information. In general, 
CCF aid supplements other resources to 
help provide clothing, shelter, health care, 
spiritual guidance, education, school sup- 
plies, food—and love. 

Q. May I send an extra gift? 

A. Yes, if you wish to send $5 or $10 for 
a Christmas or birthday present, the 
entire amount is forwarded, and the money 
is used according to your instructions. 
You will receive a “thank you” letter 
from the child. 

Q. How often will the child write me? 

A. This depends on how often you write. 
Children are not natural born letter writ- 
ers! So it is up to the sponsor to initiate. 
Instructions how to correspond with the 
child will be sent to you. 

Q. May groups sponsor a child ? 

A. Yes, church classes, office workers, 
civic clubs, schools and other groups 
sponsor children. 

Q. Is a financial statement available ? 

A. Yes, upon your request and we will be 
glad to answer any questions about how 
your gifts are used. 

Q. What types of Projects does CCF assist ? 
A. Children’s Homes and Family Helper 
Projects, plus homes for the blind, homes 
for abandoned babies, day care nurseries, 
vocational training centers, and many 
other types of projects. 





Q. Who supervises the work overseas ? 

A. Regional offices are staffed with na- 
tionals and Americans, and all personnel 
must meet professional standards—plus 
have a deep love for children. 

Q. Is CCF independent ? 

A. Yes, working closely with mission- 
aries, welfare agencies, and foreign gov- 
ernments, helping youngsters regardless of 
race or creed. 

Q. Is CCF registered with any government 
or child welfare agency ? 

A. Yes, with the U.S. State Department’s 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary For- 
eign Aid, (No. 080), and is a member of 
the International Union for Child Wel- 
fare, Geneva. 

Won’t you sponsor a child? Thanks so 
much! Sponsors are needed right now for 
children in Brazil, India, Guatemala and 
Indonesia. 


Write today: Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 
Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
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I cannot sponsor a child but want to 


give $. : 
(_] Please send me more information. 
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State. Zip 


Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. 
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to a clever pastiche of a score that 
shuttled between Berlin and Broad- 
way; and then, in the early sev- 
enties, the movie of the musical, 
with Liza Minnelli as Sally. Arriv- 
ing at that most recent and most 
spectacular thus far of her in- 
carnations, Sally had undergone cer- 
tain superficial metamorphoses: for 
one thing, she had become an 
American; for another, she was 
shown to us (and how else could we 
have seen her with Liza in the 
part?) as a rivetingly professional 
entertainer. Miss Minnelli belting 
out “Life is a cabaret, old chum” is 
light-years distant from Sally Bowles 
at the Lady Windermere, in Isher- 
wood’s text, singing “Exactly Like 
You”—“badly, without any expres- 
sion ... her arms hanging care- 
lessly limp, and a take-it-or-leave-it 
grin on her face.” 

And yet, for all the changes, from 
one incarnation to the next, funda- 
mentally she remains Sally Bowles; 
and one wonders, ventures to specu- 
late, at her continuing appeal, 
decade by decade, and at the ease 
with which she modulates, fits in. It 
is not, I think, as a historical figure 
that Sally chiefly captivates us. 
There is something remarkably con- 
temporary about her, so that one 
feels she would be as much at ease 
this year at Maxwell’s Plum in New 
York or Perry’s in San Francisco as 
she was in 1930 at the Lady Wind- 
ermere off the Tauentzienstrasse. 
(Let us pass over the easy, question- 
able parallels that might be drawn 
between Berlin in its decadence and 
present-day America.) 

As a character—perhaps because 
Isherwood’s method is not to give 
us too much, only a succession of 
partial portraits or snapshots, what 
the camera photographed at a cho- 
sen moment—Sally lends herself eas- 
ily and accommodatingly to a multi- 
tude of polymorphic fantasies. For 
heterosexual men she is the girl one 
takes to bed with a minimum of 
fuss, and says good-bye to (or for- 
gets to say good-bye to) with a min- 
imum of guilt: a good lay and a 
better memory. For homosexual 
men she is the understanding girl 
who makes no demands and poses 
no threat. And for women she is— 
but here I must move with some 
caution. Do women identify with 
Sally, or pity her, envy her or pa- 
tronize her? That they feel some- 
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thing about her, I am certain, and I 
would suspect that now (as perhaps 
was not the case in the 1950s) they 
find her admirable in her courage— 
the courage to be herself; to be, for 
all her apparent dependence on 
men, independent of them; to go 
her own way, acknowledging her sil- 
liness, which in the long run is a 
kind of shrewdness, a way of surviv- 
ing. 

Survive, certainly, she does; and 
will continue to do so. I am con- 
fident that Sally has not yet been 
shown to us in her final and grand- 
est incarnation. It looms ahead, 
however. Surely the logical con- 
clusion for Ms. Bowles is the opera 
that has yet to be written. What it 
will be like, apart from being a 
huge, predictable success, is the se- 
cret of her composer, whoever he 
may turn out to be. Meanwhile, it is 


beguiling to think of the Puccinian 
version in which she might have fig- 
ured: Sally, a latter-day Mimi, so 
gay, so doomed, made to pay for 
her folly but rewarded with so 
touching a death scene. Or, better 
still, the Straussian version: Sally as 
the Marschallin, a woman of a cer- 
tain age and a certain experience, 
ensconced in her suite at the Plaza, 
dismissing her current young man, 
and remembering the past with so 
much tenderness and nostalgia. It 
seems only a matter of time, of 
waiting for the right moment, and 
the marvelous thing will happen, as 
her history already amply proves. 
After all, it was only forty or so 
years ago that she met this abso- 
lutely fascinating man, Christopher 
Isherwood, darling, at Fritz Wen- 
del’s flat in Berlin, and darling, he 
absolutely adored me... 





THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 
by Edward Weeks 


ALL THINGS BRIGHT AND BEAUTIFUL 
by James Herriot 
St. Martin’s Press, $8.95 


Thirty years ago James Herriot 
was a young veterinarian beginning 
to practice in the Dales of York- 
shire. His interest was in All Crea- 
tures Great and Small (as he relates 
in his good book with that title), not 
exclusively in the care of cattle and 
sheep, which are the main staple of 
that rugged country. As his reputa- 
tion spread, so did the demands on 
him from troubled farmers and the 
idiosyncratic owners of dogs, cats, 
and other pets. An impecunious, 
modest bachelor, he was lucky to be 
taken into partnership with the 
jaunty, experienced “vet,” Siegfried 
Farnon, who was highly regarded, 
and luckier still to catch the eye of 
the most attractive daughter in the 
district. 

The ordeal of delivering calves or 
lambs by candlelight in a cold stone 
barn or of serving the dour, often 
cantankerous, Yorkshire temper- 
ament was a trial of both stamina 
and patience, but Herriot is such a 
likable cove, so painstaking in his 
attention to man and beast, so 
good-natured in his predicaments, 


that one rides along with him in ef- 
fortless enjoyment. After his first 
nasty case, in which he has to shoot 
an incurable thoroughbred, his boss 
consoles him with: “Animals are 
unpredictable things so our whole 
life is unpredictable. It’s a long tale 
of little triumphs and disasters and 
you’ve got to really like it to stick 
it.” 

All Things Bright and Beautiful 
continues the story of this youthful 
practice in an earthy profession: 
with growing confidence and strong 
arms he learns to cope with calves 
that are strangling in birth and with 
complications like husk, grass stag- 
gers, calcium deficiency, or “wool 
ball on t’stomach.” His courtship of 
Helen Alderson prevails despite her 
testy father and Herriot’s undip- 
lomatic judging of the Pet Show. 
The warmth which she brings into 
his life is as truly told as the admi- 
ration he feels for his gifted senior 
partner. His prose gives us the 
sound of sheep, the sight of lambs, 
the smell of spring in the Dales; 
perhaps the least successful chapters 
are those about the scamp Tristan, 
whose escapades border on the fic- 
titious. But the laughter and fidelity 
in the writing arise from the fact 


that Dr. Herriot loves his work—and 
is still at it in Yorkshire. 


A BRIDGE Too FAR 
by Cornelius Ryan 
Simon and Schuster, $12.50 


Battles are confusing, and the 
battle of Arnhem, on a “one-tank 
front,” to seize the network of 
bridges which might lead to a deci- 
sive crossing of the Rhine, was con- 
fusing, audacious, and more costly 
than D-day. The first achievement 
in Mr. Ryan’s panoramic narrative 
is his clarification of why the battle 
was fought where it was. Following 
the Normandy invasion of June, 
1944, the German Army had been 
ripped apart: in the north by the 
British Second Army and the U.S. 
First Army driving through Belgium 
toward Holland, and to the south 
by General Patton’s Third Army 
piecing its way toward Metz and 
the Saar. The retreat became a rout, 
and a seventy-five-mile gap opened 
as the Allies approached Antwerp. 
But the tanks were outrunning the 
supplies, which still came over the 
beaches, and Eisenhower had to de- 
cide which of the two spears to 
press home. Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery was the more obstreperous, 
and he finally won approval to drop 
a combined airborne force (35,000 
men, jeeps, and artillery) sixty-four 
miles behind the German lines to 
capture Arnhem and the crucial 
bridges. It was Monty’s argument 
that such a surprise attack would 
cut off the bases of the A-2 bombs 
then pulverizing London, and end 
the war before Christmas. In the fi- 
nal conference at Montgomery’s 
headquarters, a British general 
asked how long it would take the 
army to link up with the airborne. 
“Two days,” replied Monty. Look- 
ing at the map, his subordinate 
said, “We can hold it for four... . 
But, sir, I think we might be going 
a bridge too far.” 

The airborne divisions—the British 
Red Devils, and the U.S. 82nd and 
101st—had been held in leash in 
England and were chafing for ac- 
tion. No such armada had ever 
been flown before, and the C-47’s 
and gliders brought the men in with 
courage and astonishing safety. 
General Gavin’s 82nd Division 
made its drop of 7467 with minor 
casualties, and the 101st was equally 


fortunate. Then trouble began. The 
radio contact on which so much de- 
pended was snafued from the start: 
General Urquhart lost control of the 
forward division and was driven 
into a Dutch garret; the roads were 
too narrow, the street fighting was 
murderous, and to make things 
worse, two Panzer Divisions, with 
Mark V Panther tanks, the 9th and 
10th, which had been drawn back 
to Arnhem for refitting, were 
spotted at the last moment by Al- 
lied air reconnaissance, but their 
presence went unheeded by Monty’s 
Intelligence and now they and other 
unsuspected German troops fiercely 
intervened. 

To bring this bewildering action 
into human focus, the author has 
relied on the oldest form of he- 
roics—veterans remembering after 
the fight. His interviews ranged 
from the German Field Marshal 
Von Rundstedt to Eisenhower, from 
the American pilots to the leaders 
of the Dutch Resistance, and from 
the paratroopers to the Dutch civil- 
ians who were cheering them on. It 
has taken the author years to gather 
and piece together such graphic, 
stirring testimony, and surely no 
other engagement in the Second 
World War has been so brilliantly 
recorded. 

One emerges from the reading of 
this enthralling book with the con- 
viction that Montgomery, in his ri- 
valry with Patton, and with his in- 
sistent demand for priority in 
supplies, had envisioned a battle 
plan which belittled both the physi- 
cal difficulties and the German re- 
sistance and which lay beyond the 
reach of his splendid, courageous 
troops. 





RosBertT Frost: A Pictorial 
Chronicle 

by Kathleen Morrison 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $10.95 


In 1938, after the sudden death of 
his wife, Elinor, Robert Frost was 
disconsolate and without a base. In 
a touching letter to Bernard De- 
Voto, he wrote, “I expect to have to 
go to depths below depths in think- 
ing before I catch myself and can 
say what I want to while I last. I 
shall be all right in public, but I 
can’t tell you how I am going to be- 
have when I am alone.” Actually it 
was two years before he was all 





WINE TALK 


M. de Rausan thought so highly of 





by Austin, Nichols 






this wine that he dumped it in 
the Thames. 


Rather than sell his claret to London 
merchants at a price he considered 
unworthy, one 18th-century proprie- 
tor of Chateau Rausan began throw- 
ing it overboard, cask by precious 
cask. Finally, with four barrels bobbing 
in the river, the wine merchants 
relented. 


Today, we at Austin, Nichols find 
that M. de Rausan’s pride was fully 
justified. For the wine from his vine- 
yard—now known as Chateau Rausan- 
Segla—is one of the great red wines in 
the world. Among the wines of Mar- 
gaux—famous for their bouquet—it is 
regarded as exceptionally full and 
fragrant. 




























Of Rausan, the wine expert Benja- 
min Franklin once said, “This wine I 
import for myself.” And of Rausan- 
Segla, the experts at Austin, Nichols 
say, “This wine we import for you.” 
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right, and the person most respon- 
sible for his recovery was Mrs. The- 
odore Morrison, who became his 
patient, devoted manager, and so 
served for the rest of his life. With 
the sympathetic cooperation of her 
husband, she helped Frost establish 
himself on the Homer Noble farm 
in Vermont, always in close touch 
with her own family; when he had 
recovered his poise, she encouraged 





his return to Amherst, saw him off 
to other university appointments, 
and arranged his itinerary when he 
began to go “barding around.” 
When eventually he gravitated to 
his winter home on Brewster Street, 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, she 
continued to shield him and to plan 
his influential and festive visits to 
Washington, to England, to the So- 
viet Union, to wherever. 


DO YOU RECOGNIZE 


THE BEST 


DICTIONARY? 


The outstanding college dictionary ought to 
stand out from the crowd. So we've given the up- 
dated 1974 Webster’s New World Dictionary, Second 
College Edition, a new look. The quality dictionary 
long acclaimed by scholars, critics, writers and 
educators as the clearest and easiest to use is now 
easier to recognize. The best is also the most, be- 
cause it has more pages, more entries, more new 
words and phrases than any other college dictionary. 
Look for it at your bookseller’s. Recognize the best. 
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At Bryn Mawr she had been one 
of the undergraduates who raised 
the money to bring Frost to the 
campus. Years later at the con- 
clusion of his Norton Lectures at 
Harvard she realized that his was 
one of the most notable minds of a 
generation, “a mind with restless cu- 
riosity seeking for the truth unfet- 
tered by second-hand opinions and 
moving to its target swiftly as an ar- 
row.” In the twenty-five years that 
followed, she perceived that the 
honors and the sorrows which came 
to the poet in his maturity formed a 
pattern revealing the alternating for- 
titude and despair he had suffered 
in his youth. She perceived that his 
long struggle against poverty had 
left a scar so that even in his pros- 
perity he was reluctant to enter a 
Cambridge bank. She appreciated 
the ego which sustained his genius 
and that made hinf so quick to take 
offense. She jollied him when he 
was downcast, but she could not 
modify his “consistent sense of con- 
fidence that he could direct other 
people’s lives and, by extension, 
even the relations between one na- 
tion and another.” She and her 
family shared Frost’s happiness in 
his Vergilian seclusion, and she was 
the mediator when his children 
turned against him after Mrs. 
Frost’s death. 

This book, which began as a 
valuable collection of vital photo- 
graphs, has in its incisive text a 
swiftness of perception and an eluci- 
dating empathy which make it man- 
datory for anyone who seeks to 
know Robert Frost. 





A NATURALIST Buys AN OLD FARM 
by Edwin Way Teale 
Dodd, Mead, $10.00 


“For many years in my life,” 
writes Mr. Teale, “making a living 
pulled me toward the city and liv- 
ing as I wanted to live pulled me 
toward the country.” An authority 
on insects, he steadily enlarged his 
interests, and in his writing of that 
remarkable quartet which began 
with North With the Spring, Mr. 
Teale achieved a coast-to-coast sur- 
vey of the effect of the four seasons 
on the flora and fauna of our great 
continent. He was the first naturalist 
with the equipment and the friend- 
ships necessary for such an accom- 
plishment, and the ensuing success 


H.G. Wells and 
Rebecca West 


Gordon N. Ray 


With the cooperation of Dame Rebecca 
West, who made available the letters 

H. G. Wells wrote her and who 
supplemented the letters in interviews 
and statements, Gordon Ray has spun 
an engrossing narrative of a famous 
love affair. 


“A fascinating account of the 
complications that only two writers 
can bring on themselves by falling in 
love.”—Alfred Kazin 


“An extremely absorbing book, written 
with intelligence, restraint, and style.” 
—Irving Howe 


Illus. $7.95 
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Manscape. 


In 350 photographs,most in full color, 
and brief, incisive texts, the widely 
acclaimed photographer of A Child is 
Born “guides the reader on a journey 
that begins with a cell and moves on 
through fascinating photo-essays 

on every part, function and system of 
the human body.’ — Publishers Weekly 


“A stunning merger of biology and art 
—Kirkus Reviews 
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enabled him and Nellie, his wife 
and indispensable partner, to pur- 
chase a homesite where they could 
indulge their love of nature without 
traveling farther than a short walk. 
They listed what they wanted: “a 
woods, a stream, a swamp, open 
meadows, a Cape Cod-type farm- 
house, a fireplace, at least fifty acres 
of ground.” What they found was a 
house built in 1806 but still solid 
and in good repair and 79 acres on 
the outskirts of Hampton, Con- 
necticut; the overgrown fields in- 
cluded a swamp, two brooks, and a 
waterfall. They moved in on June 
11, 1959, and this book is the ob- 
servant and adventurous account of 
the life they have lived on their en- 
larged farm ever since. 

As the author says: “Our fields 
are unplanted. But they are not 
unused.” Walking their boundaries, 
they discovered the interconnecting 
trails with which history and wild- 
life had marked their land; so they 
christened their place Trail Wood 
and began the acquaintance with 
their neighbors. In the woods close 
to the house Mr. Teale swung his 
summer hammock, and lying there 
in the stillness that surrounded him, 
he watched the place come to life. 
A woodchuck emerged from the 
weathered gray stones and regarded 
him intently; a woodcock went by 
on whistling wings; and later a 
grouse launched itself almost. be- 
neath him. At day’s end a white- 
tailed deer came to browse on the 
small, sour apples. For both Teales 
the aerial song of the woodcock was 
the proclaimer of spring; and when 
the birds had left, they dissected the 
nests, remarking the linings of fur, 
feathers, even the blond hair of a 
neighbor’s daughter used by a 
chipping sparrow. 

Lacking a pond, they called in a 
bulldozer to scoop out the swampy 
bowl full of springs just down the 
slope from the house. Mr. Teale 
took part in the operation, and 
when the chain saw splattered him 
from head to foot with the juice of 
poison sumac, he was in for an or- 
deal of fite. But on his recovery, ly- 
ing on a glacial boulder on the 
shore, he had his reward observing 
the life that thronged into the new 
water. So, too, in his study of the 
stars, while stretched out on clear 
summer nights. He recalls Harlow 
Shapley’s estimate that within the 
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Facey ur red varietal Gamay 
SH Noir is made from the 
ESZA] grape sometimes called 
“Gamay Noir a Jus Blanc” in the 
Beaujolais area of France. 

Because of the variety of our 
soils and climate, we were able to 
select a perfect spot for Gamay 
Noir in our Napa Valley vine- 
yards, and the grape has flour- 
ished. Its wine has many highly 
gratifying characteristics. There is 
great mellowness, and a velvety 
softness. Proper aging, both in 
oaken casks and in the bottle has 
developed all its early promise, 
and given it a fine bouquet. 

We make certain Gamay 
Noir does not leave our cellars till 
it is ready to drink, but as with 
our other premium red wines, it 
will continue to improve in your 
own “cellar” for another three or 
four years. Store on its side in a 
cool, darkened area. 
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are made exclusively for Norm 
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dark area of the Big Dipper there 
were in reality more than 10 million 
billion stars. 

“What kind of a farm is this?” 
asked a woman from the city who 
had lost her way. “Oh, I get it. It’s 
a fun thing.” But of course it is 
much more than that. The Teales 
spend the year in a permanent ob- 
servation post seeing things for the 
first time. In zero weather they 
watched a cottontail rabbit tunnel 
through the snowdrifts into the 
warm shelter of a woodchuck bur- 
row. They watched a chipmunk in a 
sustained rage fighting its image 
against the glass of a cellar window. 
During a blizzard, when most birds 
were lying low, they tossed out sev- 
eral stale doughnuts, and saw a 
blue jay beneath the living-room 
window grip a doughnut with his 
feet and snatch a mouthful as the 
gales rocked him back and forth. 

Mr. Teale was given a bird’s-eye 
view of Trail Wood in May when a 
neighbor took him aloft in a bal- 
loon; the flight as they drifted 
slowly north is the high point of 
this refreshing book, with its in- 
timate identification of wildlife and 
natural beauty. 


TONTUA SSS ARE SCO EEEE ESEE 
LIFE & LETTERS CONTRIBUTORS 


Benjamin DeMott is professor of 
English at Amherst College and author 
of Supergrow and Surviving the Sev- 
enties. 


Alfred Adler is a mathematician. 


William Abrahams is a contributing 
editor of The Atlantic. He is coauthor 
with Peter Stansky of The Unknown Or- 
well. 


Edward Weeks and Phoebe Adams 
write book reviews each month for 
these pages. 


POETS IN THIS ISSUE 


L.E. Sissman (page 76) is the author of 
several books of poems, the most recent 
being Pursuit of Honor. 


Tom McKeown (page 82) is on the fac- 
ulty of Stephens College ił Missouri. 
He received the Hopwood Award for 
Poetry in 1968. 


Leslie Norris (page 102), who makes his 
home in Sussex, England, has spent 
some time as visiting professor of 
English at the University of Washing- 
ton. 





SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


FONTHILL by Aubrey Menen. Put- 
nam’s, $6.95. With a casual bow to 
historical fact, Mr. Menen has con- 
cocted a pastiche about a couple of 
Regency Englishmen who share a 
taste for pretty things and pretty 
boys. It is almost a parody of a Vic- 
torian pornographic novel but be- 
comes, thanks to the author’s impish 
humor, cheerfully naughty and not 
pornographic at all. 





LORD ROCHESTER’S MONKEY by 
Graham Greene. Viking, $15.95. 
This sensible, low-keyed biography 
of the wicked lord was written forty 
years ago but remained unpublished 
because Mr. Greene persisted in 
quoting Rochester’s verse. Now that 
obscenity has become fashionable, 
there can be no objection to Roch- 
ester’s ----S, and ---s. Here 
they are, with Mr. Greene’s sound 
text and handsome illustrations. 
Bibliography, index. 





THE KILLER ANGELS by Michael 
Shaara. McKay, $8.95. Gettysburg 
is a provocative battle, for although 
what was done is fearsomely well 
documented, why it was done re- 
mains elusive. To satisfy his own 
curiosity, Mr. Shaara has turned the 
events into a novel, following se- 
lected officers on both sides through 
the four-day slaughter and taking a 
novelist’s liberty of invention with 
their motives and reactions. It is an 
unusual project and has worked out 
well, with excitement and plausibil- 
ity. Maps. 


Doctor FRIGO by Eric Ambler. 
Atheneum, $7.95. Ancestral con- 
nections embroil a sober, peaceable 
young doctor in a Latin American 
coup d’état. Mr. Ambler probably 
could not write badly if he tried, 
and while this may not be his best 
thriller, it is much better than most 
of the genre. 


To THE UNKNOWN Hero by Hans 
Erich Nossack. Farrar, Straus & Gi- 
roux, $6.95. This satirical novel 
about academic complacency is in- 
tended to be funny, and very likely 
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E DR. SCHUMANN, German Indologist and 
diplomat, has returned to Pali and San- 
skrit sources for this new guide through 
the vast field of Buddhist literature. He 
separates the three mainstreams of Bud- 
dhism and shows, contrary to modern 
simplifiers, how the three differ in ideas 
and in ideals. The teachings are then sum- 
marized. Buddhism is arranged both for 
general reading and for reference. 200pp. 
Cloth $7.95. Paper $2.45. Just published. 
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in German it is. It is not the fault 
of the translator, Ralph Manheim, 
that the social and linguistic dis- 
tinctions through which the story is 
developed lose their edge in English 
and become merely peculiar. 





ENERGY FOR SURVIVAL by Wilson 
Clark, with research by David How- 
ell. Doubleday, $12.50. The subtitle 
is “The Alternative to Extinction,” 
and the well-qualified authors mean 
every word of it. A big, dense, 
strongly argued book on the neces- 
sity of developing power sources 
other than fossil fuel, plus an exam- 
ination of the ways in which this 
can be done. 


ALL Gop’s DANGERS: THE LIFE OF 
NATE SHAW by Theodore Rosen- 
garten. Knopf, $10.00. Nate Shaw, 
an Alabama sharecropper, black, il- 
literate, and in his eighties, told his 
life story to Mr. Rosengarten, who 
has edited the material without los- 
ing the voice of a natural-born 
spellbinder. The tale is full of out- 
rages and injustice, but it also 
crackles with spirit and humor and 
persistent courage. Nate Shaw was a 
great man. 





SWIFTIE THE MAGICIAN by Herbert 
Gold. McGraw-Hill, $6.95. Swiftie is 
an incarnation of the Bitch Goddess 
Success, as perceived in New York 
during the 1960s by a hero-narrator 
who would have had trouble with 
her anywhere and any time. Not 
even Mr. Gold’s expert writing can 
arouse concern for the poor twerp. 





FrELD Days by Robert Conrow. 
Scribner’s, $7.95. Eugene Field may 
not have written “Little Boy Blue,” 
but he certainly did write a great 
deal of particularly dreary dirty 
verse for recitation at stag parties, 
and Mr. Conrow proves it. Question 
is, does anybody really care? Illus- 
trations, index, notes, bibliography. 


QUERELLE by Jean Genet. Grove, 
$7.95. In this novel murder and sex- 
ual perversion are, as usual, Mr. 
Genet’s symbols of effectual per- 
sonal identity, and as usual, he en- 
dows them with a curious, cold po- 
etry. Translated by Anselm Hollo. 


THE HAWKLINE MONSTER by Rich- 
ard Brautigan. Simon and Schuster, 
$5.95. The author calls his novel “A 
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Gothic Western,” and perhaps one 
should leave it at that, rather than 
trail him through Jungian sym- 
bolism or protests against tech- 
nological civilization, for it looks as 
though Mr. Brautigan himself never 
quite decided where he was headed. 





Your Isapora: The Love Story of 
Isadora Duncan and Gordon Craig 
Told Through Letters and Diaries 
Never Before Published, edited by 
Francis Steegmuller. Random/N.Y. 
Library, $12.50. Isadora was a 
brilliant innovator in dance and a 
ninny about lovers, so she naturally 
connected with Craig, a brilliant in- 
novator in stage design and a 
bloodsucking mama’s boy elsewhere. 
Her letters survive, full of childish 
endearments, lively descriptions of 
various cities, and complaints about 
agents and bookings. Craig’s letters 
were destroyed, but his lifelong, ob- 
sessive mulling over of their affair 
fills the gap. Mr. Steegmuller has 
done a superb job of straightening 
out the complicated story and 
makes no attempt to conceal his 
dislike of Craig. Bibliography, notes. 





THE KINGS AND QUEENS OF 
ENGLAND by Jane Murray. Scrib- 
ner’s, $7.95. Apparently this exas- 
perating book is designed for the 
use of travelers to England who 
know nothing of that country’s his- 
tory and wish to have the condition 
disturbed as little as possible. The 
text, relentlessly flip and sometimes 
truly witty, starts in the present and 
works back, crown by crown, to Ed- 
ward the Confessor, which means 
the reader meets cart before horse 
all the way. Illustrations, index, ap- 
pendix, bibliography. 





SWINBURNE by Philip Henderson. 
Macmillan, $10.95. A sound biogra- 
phy of the poet, well judged and 
well written. It is also thoroughly 
entertaining because Swinburne 
knew everybody worth knowing but 
nobody who was dull. Illustrations, 
notes, index. 





The opening pages of John Hersey’s 
new novel, My PETITION FOR MORE 
Space, Knopf, $5.95, were published 
in the June Atlantic. 

A short story from Henry Bromell’s 
collection, THE SLIGHTEST Dis- 
TANCE, Houghton Mifflin, $5.95, ap- 
peared in The Atlantic for August. 





THE recent fortieth anni- 
versary issue of Esquire, 
drawing on the wealth of 
the magazine’s vintage 
years, is already a collec- 
tor’s item—a dazzling 
array of stories and pieces 
by nearly every famous 
writer of the past four 
decades: 


Ernest Hemingway 
F. Scott Fitzgerald 
John Steinbeck 
Dorothy Parker 
Thomas Wolfe 
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Gore Vidal 
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Gay Talese 
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K, P.O. Box 1872, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201. 


MANUSCRIPTS sought for fresh book concept. 
S.A.E. No poetry. BRICKS & ANGELS PRESS, Box 
40754, S.F., Ca. 94110. 


POETRY CO-OP. Send S.A.S.E. and some poems. 
Realities, P.O. Box 453, Marina, Calif. 93933. 


BOOKS 


BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 





Vermont Children’s Books: Information sent on 
request. Vermont Crossroads Press, Box 333-D, 
Waitsfield, Vt. 05673. 





LITERARY LANDMARKS, 175 pp., new illustrated 
Guidebook. $2.95. Literary Sketches, Box 711, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 23185. 


25% OFF MOST NEW IN-PRINT BOOKS. Book- 
quick, B-1, Roseland, NJ 07068. 





BOOKS SUPPLIED—Select Out-of-Print, Used, 
Fine, Scarce, Interesting. Send authors’ names 
and titles wanted. Kendall Gaisser, Booksellers, 
1242 Broadway, Toledo, Ohio 43609. 


ZEN AND THE COMIC SPIRIT, a new book by 
Conrad Hyers, interprets Zen as a unique, earthy 
realization of the comedy of man’s situation, pro- 
viding fresh ideas about the place of laughter in 
religious life. “A fine contribution to the literature 
on Zen Buddhism." —Christmas Humphreys, Presi- 
dent, The Buddhist Society (London). Now at your 
bookstore, or send $6.95 (paperbound $3.95) to 
The Westminster Press, 905 Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19107. 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors: publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKV, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 


Fiction, Mysteries, War, Science. Free catalogue. 
Sunmount Books, Box 145E, Willowdale, Ont., 
Canada. 





“SISTERS OF THE MONEYMAN"’ poems by Mil- 
dred Wiackley. $10.00. P.O.B. 1553, N.Y.C. 
10022. 





PERIODICALS 


THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY—READ CRE- 
ATIVELY, DEVELOPS—IMPROVES ABILITY— 
$20.00—8080 Springvalley Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45236. 





There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication, read, THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $9 a year. For trial 5-month sub- 
scription, mail $3 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


FROM CANADA, an unusual government publica- 
tion. Canada Today/D'Aujourd’hui, journal of the 
Embassy in Washington, covers people, politics, 
business, arts, culture. Many journalists and oth- 
ers call it first rate by any standards. It’s sent 
free to people in the U.S. with a serious interest. 
Write Canada Today/D'Aujourd'hui, Suite 310, 
1771 N Street, NW, Washington, DC 20036. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





COMPUTERIZED TYPEWRITER produces person- 
alized form letters reasonably. CompuScribers, 
P.O. Box 12804, Gainesville, Florida 32604. 


ONE DAY DIVORCE INFORMATION—Contested or 
Uncontested DIVORCE INTERNATIONAL 305 758- 
3054. 





RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RC RESEARCH, Box 
138-A, Dayton, Washington 99328 





RECORDS AND TAPES 





SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP's. 52 pg. 
list 50¢. Broadway / Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 





FREE 200-PAGE CATALOG. 1,400 New Stereo 
Recordings. Renaissance, Baroque, Classical, Ro- 
mantic, Modern Music. Not sold in stores. Not 
listed in Schwann's. Highest quality! Budget label 
prices! Available only by mail. MUSICAL HERI- 
TAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, New York, N.Y. 
10023. 


PRESERVE MOMENTOUS NIXON-FORD DRAMA!— 
Brilliant Judiciary debates. Resignation; fareweil. 
Swearing-in. Inaugural; nation-Congress speeches. 
Live analyses. Texts. Excellent investment. Lim- 
ited! Only $7.79 (records, tapes). Discovery Repro- 
ductions, P.O. Box 2682-A, Framingham, Mass. 
01701 





TAPES. RECORDERS. SOUND EQUIPMENT. Dis- 
counts! Catalog $1.00. Tower, #33098, Washing- 
ton 20028 


MUSIC 





KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, thumb 
pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished dulcimers 
from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Avenue AM, Denver, 
Colorado 80215. 





ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205. 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 





Out of Print Bookfinder. Box 663 AT, Seaside, 
Calif. 93955. Send Wants. 





NAME THE BOOK!—WE'LL GET IT! Free search 
service. Chicago Book Mart, Box 636-M, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 60411. Est. 1948. 





DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN BOOK SPECIALISTS 
helps locate OP titles in various fields. Details: 
Continental, 1261 Broadway, NYC 10001. 





Bay Bookfinder—Free search service. Fast and Re- 
liable. P.O. Box 865, Sausalito, California 94965. 





SEARCH SERVICE. OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. FREE 
QUOTES. SEND WANTS. WENDELL SMITH-BOOKS, 
P.O. BOX AM, NO. EASTHAM, MASS. 02651 


BOOKPLATES 








FREE CATALOGUE—Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 8710 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 


SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal- 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle- 
mont, Mass. 01339. 


SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS are reliable, with the 
most beautiful sound, from $1195. Brochure 
$1.00 from Dept. A, 1084 Homer, Vancouver, 
Canada. 





APPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
anteed. George Orthey, 432 S.4th St., Newport, 
Pa. 17074. 


PLAYING RECORDER IS EASY. Free Catalog. 
Recorders, Recorder Music, Beginners Pearwood 
Recorder, Instruction book 11.95. Amster 
Recorder Co. 1624 Lavaca Street, Austin Tex. 
78701. 





ART 





UNUSUAL SILK SCREEN PRINTS. BROCHURE. 
MULDER, BOX 334, DALLAS, OREGON 97338 
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ART 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





Antique Paintings, Fine Art: For sale via our mail 
order service. High quality landscapes, water- 
colors, prints. Reference books for Art and An- 
tique Collectors. Write for our complete list. A. 
Schmidt, 112 E. Linden, Collingswood, N.J. 08108. 


DRAMATIC ORIGINAL PAINTINGS ideal for your 
home and office. Many subjects to reflect your 
taste. 6 sizes. Deluxe mounting. Write for free col- 
orful mini print. Orika Studio-4NT, 4729 Glenwood 
Park, Erie, Pa. 16509. 


YOUR HOME OR LANDMARK PAINTED FROM 
PHOTOGRAPH: 3x5 $20; 12x16 $40. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. RACHEL, 9139 VILLAGE 
9, CAMARILLO, CA. 93010. 


GOURMET FOODS 





Peanut Butter Ground Fresh to Order. No Addi- 
tives. Send $2.00/Pound or $10.00/6 Pounds. 
“All Nut Nuttin’ But’’®, Box 5804, Phila., Pa. 
19128. 


TEA DEVOTEES savor world’s rarest select teas. 
Grace Tea Importer, Dept. A10, 799 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10003. Free brochure. 


Ancient recipe from Bourgogne, France. Jambon 
a la Creme. $1.00. Dauvin, 83 Beaty Ave., Toronto 
M6K 3B3 Canada. 


STAMPS 


200 worldwide stamps 25¢. Approvals. White, 
6808-SA Chrysanthemum, Indianapolis, Indiana 
46224. 


U.S. COMMEMORATIVES, 300 different just $3.50. 
1000 Different Worldwide Stamps, $2.50. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed, George Mathers, Box 2123, 
Anaheim, Calif. 92804. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT collecting First Day Post- 
age Stamp Covers. Circular free. Worldwide new 
issue service. Williamsburg Stamp Co., Drawer Q, 
Williamsburg, VA. 23185. 


MEMO PADS 


Match your personality to one of our unique, ex- 
clusive personalized memo pad designs. FREE 
CATALOG. P.O. Box 24785-AM, Los Angeles, 
90024. 


ECOLOGY 


“ECOLOGY MINDED?"’ Ecology 100% recycled sta- 
tionery and waste paper products brochure. Dept. 
AM, PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351. 





FREE ENDANGERED SPECIES CALENDAR. Beau- 
tifully illustrated with collector prints, calendar 
available with membership in Defenders of Wild- 
life. Minimum dues of $7.50 includes subscription 
to bimonthly magazine, membership in organiza- 
tion defending wildlife since 1925, $3 calendar 
free. Write Defenders of Wildlife, Dept. 5, 2000 N 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


School of Fine & Performing Arts in France, Leba- 
non and U.S.A. PARIS AMERICAN ACADEMY, 9 
RUE des URSULINES, PARIS 5, FRANCE 


COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 


outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. Em- 
phasizing community involvement, individual tal- 
ents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. Col- 
lege preparatory, Darrow School, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. 12125. 
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TRAIN TO TEACH ENGLISH AS SECOND LAN- 
GUAGE. SEMESTER INTERN PROGRAMS IN MEX- 
ICO. PLACEMENT SERVICE. WRITE: RICHARD 
MERRILL, IMLE, HIDALGO 206, LEON, GTO., 
MEXICO. 





BILINGUAL, ESL. Madrid University Semester. Col- 
lege Apt. 1084, Sevilla, Spain. 





FLORIDA KEYS WATERFRONT BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Accredited Prep curriculum plus marine 
biology, scuba, sailing, waterskiing, fishing, ad- 
vanced arts, tennis. Ages 11 through 18. ABBOTT 
SCHOOL, LIVING AND LEARNING CENTER. P.O. 
Box 285, Key Largo, Florida 33037. Phone 305- 
865-2646. 





Independent schools, summer study, private 
camps visited and evaluated since 1936. For free 
recommendations and 336-page Educational Reg- 
ister give child's age, grade, interests, needs, geo. 
preference & proposed entrance date. Vincent-Cur- 
tis, Rm. 25A 224 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
02116. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YX, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
Transportation! Complete information . . . plus 
Directory of 200 American companies employing 
thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. International 
Opportunities, Box 29232-YJ, Indianapolis, Indiana 
46229. 


TEACHING POSITIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
New 1974 guide contains current information 
about private and governmental organizations 
seeking teachers. General and personal require- 
ments, geographic areas, addresses for appli- 
cation forms. 100-page book includes survey of 
foreign embassies. Guaranteed satisfaction. $2.50. 
Foreign Countries, Box 514-C10, Ames, lowa 
50010. 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas” and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730. 





OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803. Hf 





EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. Re- 
search Associates, Box 1167-P, Kailua, Hawaii 
96734. 





AUSTRALIA. Authentic information is freely avail- 
able WITHOUT CHARGE from the Australian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. and the Australian Con- 
sulates-General in New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own, or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man’s Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 298, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 








HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 
ters. Offer details 10¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 





25¢ Each stuffing envelopes. No postage, address- 
ing necessary. Instructions $1.50. Econ-BC, 627 
Franklin, Clearwater, Florida 33517. 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
Information Free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-S, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 





PRESTIGE BUILDING social and professional 
printed stationery. Sampler/catalogue 50¢. 


Jacques, Box 395-A, Wallingford, Vermont 05773. 


$50.00 PLUS 50% COMMISSION stuffing stamped, 
addressed envelopes. Information 35¢ with 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Brew-AO, POB 
1348, Clearwater, Fla. 33516. 


Manufacturers Agent. Seeking new lines. 10 years 
experience offering comprehensive coverage of SE 
U.S. and Caribbean piloting own aircraft. P.O. Box 
17427, Jacksonville, Florida 32216. 





REAL ESTATE 





EXCEPTIONAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, 
New Mexico. Only $995 per acre. Vacation Para- 
dise. Good long term investment. Easy Terms. 
Free brochure. Ranchos Box 2005 AM, Alameda, 
California 94501. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS ... from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! ‘‘Opportunities in Canadian Land’’ includes 
complete purchase information! Send $2.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 29193-YX, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46229. 





CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choice 640 Acre Sports- 
men’s paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 


GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ‘‘Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide’... plus "Land 
Opportunity Review" listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $2.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YX, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 


MAINE LAND INVESTMENTS. THE MOOSEHEAD- 
KINEO COMPANY, ROCKWOOD, ME. 04478 





Beautiful Log Home on 2 acres near Toronto— 
Good Investment—Around $180,000 asked. T. 
Herd, R.R. 3, Woodbridge, Ontario, Canada. 


MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities, integrated neighbor- 
hoods. Shaker Communities, 3494 Lee Road, Sha- 
ker Heights, Ohio 44120, (216) 751-2155. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES. ST. MARTIN. NINETEEN 


PLUS ACRES UNDEVELOPED LAND CLOSE TO 
PUBLIC BEACHES. J. GOODWIN, WIND- 
WARDSIDE, SABA, NETHERLANDS ATILLES. 


VACATION RENTALS 


TOBAGO, W.I.—COTTAGES, ALL SIZES, LOCA- 
TIONS, RATES. COMPLETELY EQUIPPED. TO- 
BAGO COTTAGE OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
SCARBOROUGH, TOBAGO. 








VACATION RENTALS 


MISCELLANY 


MISCELLANY 








RELAX ON JAMAICA'S NORTH SHORE. Seaside 


villa with pool. Sunfish, two air-conditioned bed- | 


rooms. Full-time cook-housekeeper and gardener. 
H. Dowling, 2 WSV, NYC 10012. 





BEACHFRONT VILLA, unspoiled southwest Ja- 
maica, four bedrooms, maid-cook, $300 week, 
$200 off-season. Noel, 141 Ridgefield, Hartford, 
CT 06112. (203) 247-0759. 





VACATIONS 





Tired of high vacation costs? Live rent-free where 
you choose. Write Viking HOME EXCHANGE, Box 
3007, St. Paul, Minnesota 55165. 





CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
Tracy Rd., Chelmsford, Mass. 01824 


TRAVEL GUIDES 








EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. 4th edition Castle- 
Hotels book lists 500 castles, monasteries, pal- 
aces offering accommodations, 16 countries, 360 
illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 pages. 
$4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 634 
Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 


WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. Rates, 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters, 
TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361. 


TRAVEL 


CASTLES, GARDENS AND MUSEUMS. There are 
over 400 outstanding examples in England, Scot- 
land and Wales. If you'd like to explore them, a 
$5.50 Open to View Pass is a wonderful thing to 
have. And we'd like to suggest that a good way to 
travel to see these (and Britain's many other at- 
tractions) is by rail; specifically, with a $55 15-Day 
BritRail Pass. (10% surcharge after August 1.) We 
have other passes too, for longer or shorter stays. 
For more information, please write BritRail Travel 
International, Dept. 101-2, P.O. Box S, Staten Is- 
land, New York, 10305. 





COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 
fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89640. Sergines, France. 





OUTWARD BOUND/WEST AFRICA Privately con- 
ducted trips through Togo, Dahomey, Upper Volta, 
Niger. Designed for the rugged individualist who 
seeks the challenge of adventurous, simple living, 
and communications with a civilization he has 
never known. Write Outward Bound/West Africa, 
285 Washington Street, Marblehead, Mass. 01945. 


FILMS - 





SUPER 8MM, 16mm, 8mm silent and sound film 
classics. Free catalog. NILES, 1141-A Mishawaka, 
South Bend, IN 46615. 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 





BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM—world's best; 
holds 200 cards—$8.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 
02115. 





MISCELLANY 








WILL A NEW CIVILIZATION EMERGE FROM THE 
OLD? Write Box 209, Hadley, Mass. 01035. 


HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. A most unusual gift. George Levitt, 
2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New York 
11229. 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 





35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 INDIVIDUALLY 
SOLD, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 25¢. 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-104, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 90025. 





Bicentennial “Liberty” Quilt. Complete pat- 
tern/guide. $1. Merry Oaks, P.O. 3421-n, Kings- 
port, Tenn. 37664. 








SLEEP-LEARNING KITS—endless tapes, timers, 
complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, Box 24-AM, 
Olympia, Washington. 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS" 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339. 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin Insti- 
tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Blvd., Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov’s Primal 
Institute. $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $10 each. 


EMERGENCY HIGHWAY KIT. Boldly says you need . 


help to passing motorists and police. Four bright 
16” x 23” posters indicate your trouble; ‘‘Acci- 
dent”, “Blow Out", “Need Gas’, and “Mechanical 
Trouble.” Visible several hundred feet. Stores eas- 
ily. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order today; Send 
$3.98 . . . Midville Enterprises, Box 10 Depart- 
ment 1B10, Flushing, New York 11379. 








CHECKMATE CHESS—Complete new card game 
$4.25. Uneecard, Box 956, Wadesboro, NC 28170. 





Karmic Astrology. Five pages, ten dollars, birth 
data. By appointment Boston area. Barbara Don- 
chess, 5 South, Canton, Mass. 02021. 





Nostalgia! Catalog of nostalgia and antiques. Send 
.50 for issue to: NOSTALGIA, Box # 1684A, 
Prince George's Plaza, Hyattsville, Maryland. 





MAKE delicious wine and champagne at home. 
FREE information. Master, Box 18038-A, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44118 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 





SNORING PROBLEM? Free information explaining 
worlds first and only guaranteed cure. Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412. 





CONFERENCE—PIAGETIAN THEORY: Helping Pro- 
fessions, January 24. Information: WPH600C, 
USC, L.A. 90007. 





ARMAGEDDON “BATTLE” NOT BIBLICAL. BRO- 
CHURE FREE. RESEARCH, BOX 42, SUNCITY, 
CALIFORNIA 92381. 





PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! Information: CHESSNUTS, 
25-R Mount Vernon, Saugus, Mass. 01906. 





PHILOSOPHERS' 1975 WALL CALENDAR Featur- 
ing 12 (8x10) artist sketches of Descartes, He- 
gel, Humboldt, Kant, Kierkegaard, Leibniz, Locke, 
Nietzche, Rousseau, Spinoza, Swedenborg, Vol- 
taire, Limited Edition. Order Now, Send $5 to ALS, 
Box 3596, Hollywood, Florida 33023. 





SINCERELY interested in marriage? Let us help 
you find your mate. Social Introduction Service, 
Box 1547, Eugene, Oregon 97401. 





LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019. 





PERSONALIZED SOCIAL STATIONERY—Selection 
Sampler $1.00 (Refunded First Order) Abbey's, 
Box 497A, Pinedale, Calif. 93650. 


SINGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the mature, cultured 
marriage-oriented acquainted. Box AE, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 19081. 





Don't die without a will. Blank forms protect fam- 
ily. Only $2.00, fully guaranteed. Brian Palmer En- 
terprises, General Post, Brewster, N.Y. 10509. 





DATING? Meet intelligent, articulate singles—any- 
where. Free application: Dateline 400-AB Hope- 
land, Dayton, Ohio 45408 





STOP SMOKING! NEW EASY WAY to quit! FREE 
information. Gene MASTER, Box 18038-AM, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44118 





POET PUT-ONS! Byron, Shelley, Keats or Blake, 
silk screened on a quality cotton ‘T’ shirt. $5.50 
p.pd. Indicate size: S, M, L, XL. Send check or 
money order to: SUNRISE SILK, 9746 SANDPOINT 
WAY N.E., SEATTLE, WASH. 98115. 





WHAT'S YOUR HANG-UP? YOUR HOME, BUSI- 
NESS, OR FAVORITE SCENE RENDERED BY SEN- 
SITIVE PROFESSIONAL ARTIST. BEAUTIFUL 12” x 
16” INK DRAWING HANDSOMELY MATTED. SEND 
FAVORITE PHOTO AND $19.95, WE'LL PROVIDE 
RICHNESS OF OLD MASTERS. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. TOWPATH GRAPHICS, BOX 5369- 
A, AKRON, OHIO 44313. 





COLOR SLIDES: GAF Color slides 12,500 all 
countries. Catalog 25¢. Worldwide Slides AM1, 
7427 Washburn, Minneapolis, Minn. 55423. 


LEARN PROFESSIONAL ASTROLOGY AT HOME. 
Write World Astrological Services, Inc., Box 471, 
Murray, Ky. 42071. 





HAND CARVED SPANISH COLONIAL FURNITURE 
& DECORATIVE ITEMS for the home. All hand 
crafted in MEXICO. Includes pottery, copperware, 
trays, etc. For 45 page illustrated catalog send 
$1.00 to GUADALAJARA HOUSE, 2001 Garfield, 
Laredo, Texas, 78040. 





EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES. Exciting monthly 
magazine features historic houses, unique Ameri- 
cana, shopping tips, identification and care of an- 
tiques, shows, auctions with prices, craftsmen, 
coming events. $8/year. Sample 75¢. Early Ameri- 
can Antiques, Dept. 209, New Hope, PA 18938. 





Entertainment Bargain: “Organized Crime” an 
adult strategy and psychology board game that’s 
always different. Unconditional Money Back Guar- 
antee. $10.95 ppd. (MA+3%) or free brochure. 
Koplow Games, Box 965G, Hull, Mass. 02045 





UNIQUE GIFT ITEMS—FREE CATALOG AVAIL- 
ABLE—MANCHESTER MARKETPLACE, 227 CEN- 
TER STREET, MANCHESTER, CONN. 06040. 





DON'T DIE WITHOUT A WILL!!! Legal Blank Will 
Form Protects Your Family! ONLY $2.00 GUARAN- 
TEED. GeneMaster, Dept. 3, Box 18048, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44118. 
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MISCELLANY 





Meet your ideal Mate, photos and descriptions, 
$1.00. JAY'S, Box 1359, Dept. M, Avon Park, FI. 
33825 





PARENTS OF TODDLERS. Solve the cellar door 
problem. Door latch operable from either side pre- 
vents falls. $2.75 from Public Access, Box 600, 
Boston 02117 





UNIVERSITY DEGREES BY MAIL. New book re- 
veals little-known method of earning legitimate, 
accredited, prestigious, extraordinarily inexpensive 
bachelor's, master’s, doctorates and honorary 
doctorates by mail from a world-famous Univer- 
sity. Free details. Flying Bear Press, Drawer H-3, 
Little River, California 95456. 





NEW! Learn foreign languages playing games. 
Free Details. PickUp, 515A N. Seventh, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48103 





ARAB HORSES for pleasure or production. $750- 
$10,000. Also 10 acre breeding stable. Morn- 
ingsun Farm, 7005 Wapato, Brooks, Oregon 
97305. 503-792-3485 





ANCESTORS IN MASS? Experienced Genealogy Re- 
searcher, Reasonable Fees. Send Self-Addressed 
Stamped Envelope For Details. J. Parker, 2 Mar- 
lowe Street, Dorchester, Mass. 02122 


LATE LISTINGS 
ART 











Nudes, whimsical, colorful. Signed original seri- 
graphs; small editions. Brochure: FROG PRINTS, 
Box 203, Glassboro, N.J. 08028 


HERE’S MY CLASSIFIED AD: 
Heading 


Copy 


I enclose $________ for 


A? 


Name 


Address 
City, —_ji— ae 1879, 


RATES 


Per word (single insertion) 10 word 
minimum 


Copy should be received by the 15th of second 
month prior to issue. Payment for initial in- 
sertion must accompany copy. Adjustments on 
word count will be made if necessary. 

For two or more insertions, payment must be 
received by the 1st of month prior to date of 
each issue. 

Post Office Box Number count as two words. 
No charge for Zip Code. We do not accept 
Atlantic box numbers at this time. 

Please write for additional information and 
rates for Classified Display advertising. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Classified Department 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
















i Peery ree 
LOOK A LION 
IN THE EYE 


Just because you've reached social 
security age doesn't necessarily 
mean you should stay put. At least 

that's the way Kathrvn Hulme, 
author of the famed bestseller 

The Nun's Story, felt. So she set 

out on safari with two close 
friends, both over sixty. To- 
gether they took a bone- 
shaking tour of 2,500 miles 
into Africa—and came out 
with a breathtaking tour- 
guide/memoir, alive with 
animal lore, unexpected sur- 
prises, and a sheer sense of 
wonder and beauty. For travel- 
ers of any age (armchair or other- 
wise), LOOK A LION IN THE EYE 
is “a zestful chronicle... Anyone 
who ever hopes to try a safari 
some day will find it must reading.” 
—Publishers Weekly 


LOOK A LION IN THE EYE 
On Safari Through Africa 
KATHRYN HULME 


$6.95 at all bookstores 


ATLANTIC/LITTLE, BROWN 


































CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES 
F. D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 


UNICEF YEAR-ROUND CARDS 
Colorful international collection of notes, post- 
cards, “minis” and multi-lingual Mix-and-Match 
messages. Free catalogue. Dept. AM, UNICEF 
Cards, Box 5050, Grand Central Station, New York 
City 10017. 





Scientific 


Instruments 


and early associated books 


Please send $1 [$2 overseas] for the 
new, fully illustrated Catalog 109S 
[available sometime in November] 


Historical Tech nology 


6 Mugford Street 
Marblehead, Mass. 01945 






How the English 
keep dry. = 











DISTILLED 
LONDON DRY 
GIN 


OTTLED IN T 
S COMPANY: Nite 
FIELD, ILL.” UNION CITY, 


Gordon's Gin not only makes a better Dry Martini, it makes a better everything. 


Gordon’s Dry Martini: 4 € 


i Gordon's Gin. Largest seller in England, America, the world. 
PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 86 PROOF. GORDON'S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N.J. 


Parliament. The recessed filter cigarette. 
It works like a cigarette holder works. 


l. French impressionist August Tonne used a 2. No need for a cigarette holder today. 

cigarette holder to brush up his image. It also Parliament’s filter is recessed away from your lips, 

gave him cleaner taste. so you taste only the rich, clean tobacco flavor. 
Our contribution to the art of smoking. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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OBSTRUCTION 
OF JUSTICE 
BY GEORGE V. HIGGINS 





Dodge is right on target 
with the ’75 Dart Special Edition 
It’s a lot of luxury in alittle car. 


If you've found that a lot of small cars today 

are pretty small on comfort and style, then the 

'75 Dart Special Edition is the small car for you. 

It has an array of standard features that are 

usually anything but standard. Seats covered with 

crushed velour upholstery. Plush carpeting on the floor, 

halfway up the door, and even in the trunk. 

Map pockets are standard. So are color-keyed wheel 

covers. And front disc brakes. And power storing. 
Even the radio is standard. ; 

In other words, on the '75 Dart Special 
Edition, luxury comes as standard 
equipment. 

And, as on all the '75 Darts, there are a lot of 

money-saving engineering features such as 

Electronic Ignition and electronic voltage regulator 

and, now for 1975, an optional fuel pacer 

that can- help you save gas. 

Today, over one million satisfied owners are already 

sold on Dart. The '75 Dart Special Edition is one 

beautiful way to make sure there'll be 

i one million more. 
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ALISON LURIE 


166. Pub 
price $7.95 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB’ 
is America’s Bookstore 


...where you can window-shop, browse and 
buy without ever leaving home 


150. BURR 
by GORE VIDAL 


(Pub price $8.95) 


127. THE POETRY 
OF ROBERT FROST 
Edited by 
EDWARD CONNERY 
LATHEM. (Pub 
price $12.95) 


362. THE ENDURING 
HEMINGWAY: An 
Anthology of a 
Lifetime in Literature 
Edited by CHARLES 
SCRIBNER, JR. (Pub 
price $14.95) 


118. THE INNER 
GAME OF TENNIS 
by W. TIMOTHY 
GALLWEY. (Pub 
price $6.95) 
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197. Pub 
price $9.95 


301. KGB: The 
Secret Work of 

Soviet Secret Agents 
by JOHN BARRON 
Photographs 

(Pub price $10.95) 


103. KISS 
HOLLYWOOD 
GOOD-BY by 

ANITA LOOS 

(Pub price $7.95) 


117. THE WHITE 
HOUSE TRANSCRIPTS 
(Pub price $15) 


148. CATCH-22 
by JOSEPH HELLER 
(Pub price $8.95) 


269. WORKING 
People Talk About 
What They Do All Day 
and How They Feel 
About What They Do 
by STUDS TERKEL 





et 


275. Pub 
price $10 


315. KHRUSHCHEV 
REMEMBERS: The 
Last Testament 

by NIKITA S. 
KHRUSHCHEV 
Translated and 
Edited by STROBE 
TALBOTT. Photos 
(Pub price $12.95) 


160. THE GREAT 
WALL STREET 
SCANDAL by 
RAYMOND L. 
DIRKS and 
LEONARD GROSS 
(Pub price $8.95) 


178. ALL THINGS 
BRIGHT AND 
BEAUTIFUL by 
JAMES HERRIOT 
(Pub price $8.95) 


190. UPHILL 

A Personal Story 

by ELEANOR 
MCGOVERN with 
MARY FiNCH HOYT 
Photographs 
(Pub price $7.95) 


274. SHIFTING 
GEARS: Finding 
Security in a 
Changing World by 
NENA O'NEILL and 
GEORGE O'NEILL 
(Pub price $7.95) 


128. WINTER 
KILLS by 
RICHARD CONDON 


(Pub price $7.95) 


244. THE NEW 

YORK TIMES COOK 
BOOK by craic 
CLAIBORNE 
Illustrated 

(Pub price $12.50) 





398. MARILYN 
A Biography by 
NORMAN MAILER 
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ECARRE 
TINKER, 













TAILOR. | Plain Speaking 
H Í|  sercnpl tiheatraphor et 
SOLDIER. | Harry S. 
SMH (| (ieee 
338. Pub 459. Pub 528. Pub 222. Pub 
price $7.95 price $12.50 price $8.95 price $8.95 


109. Pub 
310. Pub price $12.50 


price $12.50 





“The greatest and 
most powerful single 
indictment of a political 
regime ever to be leveled 
in modern times.” 

—GEORGE F. KENNAN Ñ 







FOR ONLY $1: 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy CTub cho, 


within a year at substantial savings on most books you choose. 


URING the past forty-eight years, people in 
every American community have come to 
depend on the Book-of-the-Month Club for the best 
books and the most convenient way to buy them. 

And nowadays the Club’s sensible shop-at-home 

service is particularly advantageous. Without 
setting foot outside your door, you can browse 
and buy to your heart’s content —saving yourself 
time, energy and money, too. And by continuing 
your membership past the trial period, you'll be 
eligible for our unique Book-Dividend® plan— 

a delightful way to save even more, at least 70% 
of publishers’ list prices. So why not start 
shopping in America’s Bookstore right now? 


FACTS ABOUT MEMBERSHIP 





THE CIA AND. 
THE CULT OF 
INTELLIGENCE 





JUI) 


TTE 
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(Pub price $10) 


339. FREE TO BE... 
YOU AND ME 
Introduced by 
MARLO THOMAS, 
GLORIA STEINEM 
and LETTY COTTIN 
POGREBIN. Illus. Illustrated 

(Pub price $7.95) (Pub price $12.50) 


Prices shown are publishers’ U.S. 
prices. Outside the U.S., prices are 
generally somewhat higher. 


More than 100 
photographs. (Pub 
price $19.95) 


140. THE COMPLETE 
MEDICAL GUIDE 

by BENJAMIN F. 
MILLER, M.D. 


e You will receive the Book-of- 
the-Month Club News. a literary 
magazine published by the Club 
fifteen times a year. The News 
describes the coming Selection 
and scores of Alternates, and will 
be sent to you approximately 
every three and a half weeks. 

e If you wish to purchase the Se- 
lection, do nothing and it will be 
shipped to you automatically. 

+ If you do not want the Selection 
—or you would like one of the 
Alternates or no book at all— 


simply indicate your decision on 
the reply form always enclosed 
with the News and mail it so we 
receive it by the date specified. 
elf, because of late mail deliv- 
ery of the News, you should re- 
ceive a Selection without having 
had 10 days to decide whether 
you want it, that Selection may 
be returned at Club expense. 

e All books distributed by the 
Book-of-the-Month Clubare iden- 
tical to the publishers’ editions in 
content, format, size and quality. 
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Ruhani utes 


FAWN M. BRD! 


151. Pub 
price $5.95 


554. Pub 
price $12.50 


268. Pub 
price $6.95 


207. THE HAMMOND 
WORLD ATLAS 
Superior Edition 
(Pub price $12) 


175. THE BEST 

by PETER PASSELL 
and LEONARD ROSS 
Illustrated 

(Pub price $5.95) 


132. AUGUST 1914 
by ALEXANDER 
SOLZHENITSYN 
(Pub price $10) 


217. JAWS by 
PETER BENCHLEY 


(Pub price $6.95) 
105. WAMPETERS, 
FOMA & 
GRANFALLOONS by 


KURT VONNEGUT, JR 
(Pub price $8.95) 


307. Pub 
price $8.95 


110. Pub 
price $12.50 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC., 1 
4-A8-11 


Camp Hill, Pennsylvania, 17012 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club and send me the four volumes 
whose numbers l have indicated in boxes be- 
low, billing me $1.00 for all four volumes. I 
agree to purchase at least four additional Se- 
lections or Alternates during the first year | am 
a member, paying in most cases special mem- 
bers’ prices. My membership is cancelable any 
time after I buy these four books. A shipping 
charge is added to all shipments. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE FOUR BOOKS YOU WANT 
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Once again, the overwhelming majority of piano soloists 
scheduled to perform with the following orchestras 
during the 1974-75 concert season, 
have chosen to play the Steinway. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra Louisville Orchestra 
Chicago Symphony The Miami Philharmonic 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Minnesota Orchestra 
The Cleveland Orchestra New Orleans Philharmonic 
Denver Symphony Orchestra New York Philharmonic 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra Philadelphia Orchestra 
Hartford Symphony Orchestra Phoenix Symphony Association 
Houston Symphony St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra San Francisco Symphony 
and the National Symphony (Washington, D.C.) 


STEIN [AY & So NS : ALEXANDER SLOBODYANIK AT THE UNITED NATIONS WITH THE ARMONIC 


109 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 10019 
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PEORIA 


Peoria, Illinois, is a city of some 


130,000 inhabitants on the Illinois 
River. It is an old city, dating from 
the early nineteenth century, and 
contains many of the oldest build- 
ings in the state, the Chicago Fire 
having destroyed most of the com- 
petition. And it is proud, in a semi- 
conscious way, of a heritage dating 
to the seventeenth-century explora- 
tions of Father Marquette. 

The Peoria Historical Society is 
active enough to be visible, but not 
strong enough to preserve many of 
those old buildings from deteriora- 
tion and—ultimately—the wrecker’s 
ball. Route 74 cut a wide swath 
through the city’s oldest quarter, 
and even today its great Victorian 
mansions fall at the rate of one or 
two a year. Those that remain be- 
come funeral homes, office build- 
ings, or multiple-occupancy dwell- 
ings along High Street and on the 
near North Side. Two years ago the 
Central Illinois Landmark Founda- 
tion was formed to raise funds for 
the preservation of Peoria’s archi- 
tectural heritage, but it has yet to 
overcome the handicap of its late 
start. In the Peoria Journal-Star last 
August, the foundation listed five 
important buildings threatened by 
the city’s urban renewal project. At 
the time, one had already been de- 
molished, another was scheduled to 
fall within the week, one was con- 
demned; the other two (including 
the home of Lydia Moss Bradley, 
founder of Bradley University) 
stand precariously close to the edge 
of demolition. When Peoria’s major 
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hotel changed hands in 1971 and 
turned from the Pére Marquette to 
the Peoria Hilton, many locals com- 
plained loudly; but times do 
change, and after a complete reno- 
vation, the Peoria Hilton it became. 


Eclipse 


Peoria has until very recently 
been a town in eclipse, torn by po- 
litical squabbling and sinking below 
the main current of state political 
and economic growth. Once Illinois’ 
second largest city, it has slipped to 
third behind Rockford. A century 
ago Maud Gonne, the radical Irish 
beauty, made Peoria one of but a 
dozen engagements on an American 
tour promoting Irish nationalism, 
and, to judge from reaction in the 
town’s five daily papers, she was 
warmly received. (One could de- 
velop a strong case for the Mid- 
west’s being as much a center of 
radicalism as a hotbed of con- 
servatism, now as then.) Today, few 
presidential candidates visit the city, 
and when they do their addresses 
are reported only in the Journal- 
Star. Peoria is served by Route 74 
east to Indianapolis and west to 
Davenport, where it joins Route 80. 
It has no direct superhighway to 
Chicago or St. Louis, although one 
has been discussed for some time. A 
single airline serves Peoria, much to 
the dismay of Mayor Richard 
Carver, Congressman Robert H. Mi- 
chel, and Senator Adlai Stevenson 
II—all of whom have been thus far 
unsuccessful in their efforts to rem- 
edy the situation. A strike by Ozark 
Airline mechanics last spring 
crippled the city. Otherwise, how- 


ever, Ozark does well for itself: Peo- 
ria has no Amtrak service. A single 
passenger train leaves each morning 
at 6:45 for Chicago. 

Peoria boasts three major indus- 
tries: Caterpillar Tractor (the na- 
tion’s thirty-fourth largest corpora- 
tion), Hiram Walker, and Pabst, 
although Pabst is actually located in 
Peoria Heights. Of the three, “Cat,” 
as it is called, is the town, electing 
state and U.S. representatives, di- 
recting banks, driving property val- 
ues and rents surprisingly high, in- 
sulating the area from recession, 
closing stores and churches and auc- 
tions when it shuts down for vaca- 
tion late in July. Cat employs thirty 
thousand persons in the greater Pe- 
oria area, many black, many straight 
up from Kentucky, Missouri, and 
southern Illinois. 

The blacks live on the near North 
Side and the near South Side, or 
across the river in East Peoria. They 
are active and vocal: state and local 
NAACP president John Gwynn is a 
nightly news personality. Whites live 
on the perimeters of the city, in the 
Heights and the Knolls, on the 
Bluff and the North Side, in all- 
white satellite communities that ring 
Peoria—Washington, Morton, Pe- 
kin—even as far away as Moss- 
ville, Chillicothe, Mackinaw, Hanna 
City. Whites from Kentucky and 
southern Illinois gravitate to Sunny- 
land, Creve Coeur, North Pekin. 

Peoria is politically right of center 
but neither as conservative as the 
Journal-Star would make it appear 
nor as liberal as editorials on Chan- 
nel 19 (the local ABC affiliate) 
might suggest. Nixon carried Peoria in 
1968 (narrowly) and again in 1972 























Known U.S. oil reserves are being 
depleted. The search is on for 
new discoveries. Meanwhile, we 
grow more dependent on imports. 









We would need perpetual sun- 
light. As yet, there’s no full-scale, 
practical way to store energy from 
the sun. 


Too primitive. Windmills still work 
in some areas, but they’re unre- 
liable and inefficient. 








Only about 4 per cent of the na- 
tion’s energy comes from water 
power. And we've already har- 
nessed our best sources. 








Promising but slow in developing. 
Atomic power may be our best bet 
in years to come. Nuclear power 
today contributes about one per 
cent of U.S. energy. 5 
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Our known gas reserves are dwin- 
dling fast. Unless new sources are 
found, demand may soon exceed 
existing domestic supply. 















There’s enough U.S. coal to last 
an estimated 400 years. Based on 
BTU values, coal makes up 88 per 
cent of the nation’s energy re- 
serves. Greater utilization of coal 
can keep our lights burning and 
our industry humming both now 
and for centuries ahead. 















Coal is vital to steel 
Coal is needed in vast quantities to make steel. And 
the steel industry is a large consumer of electric 
power, of which coal is by far the largest source. 
Bethlehem mined more than 14 million tons of coal 
last year, and most of this was used in our own blast 
furnaces. 


What about surface mining? 

Surface-mined land can be reclaimed responsibly 
under present state reclamation laws. About 20 per 
cent of Bethlehem’s coal is surface-mined while more 
than 50 per cent of the nation’s coal is surface-mined. 
lf unreasonable restrictions on surface mining are en- 
acted, the nation may be in trouble. That includes all 
coal users. And steel users. And all who use electric 
lights and appliances would feel the pinch. 


Why restrict our most abundant fuel? 

We favor legislation that will make it possible to meet 
the nation’s energy needs and reasonable environ- 
mental goals at the same time. More coal is needed 
now to avert steel shortages. Why cut coal production 
by unreasonable restrictions on surface mining at a 
time when all other energy sources—except coal— 
are in critical supply? 


Bethlehem 
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We have only one proven source of energy ; 
for now...and the next 400 years 
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(with 67 percent of the vote). Adlai 
Stevenson III won in 1970, Gover- 
nor Daniel Walker and Senator 
Charles Percy in 1972. 

The dedication of the Everett M. 
= Dirksen Memorial Library in Pekin 
on June 15, 1973, gave President 
Nixon an opportunity to visit the 
safe heartland during troubled 
times, two weeks ahead of John 
Dean’s appearance before the Sen- 
ate Watergate Committee. Senator 
Howard Baker, Dirksen’s son-in-law 
and the committee’s ranking Re- 
publican, appeared on the platform 
with the President. So did Chuck 
Percy, who had been pressing for a 
special Watergate prosecutor and 
was at the time persona non grata 
around the White House. Peorians 
speculated aloud on whether or not 
Democrats Walker and Stevenson 
would show. They did. The library 
was dedicated without incident. 





Risky business 


Weather has been bad this year: 
first the rains, then a drought. 
Thirty percent, maybe more, of the 
corn crop is lost. Farmers are cau- 
tious: profits from the 1972 Rus- 
sian wheat deal enriched the mid- 
dlemen, the speculators, the Chicago 
grain-dealers to whom these men 
had already sold futures as early as 
March and April. The drought will 
mean less grain and higher prices 
for what is harvested. The farmers 
have learned their lesson; many in- 
tended to hold this year’s crops un- 
til fall. The federal government is 
not popular here, although it is not 
vilified as it was after the wheat 
trades. Washington is widely sus- 
pected of overmanagement at home, 
too much generosity abroad. You 
see few “‘AMERICA—LOVE IT OR 
LEAVE IT” bumper stickers these 
days, but many read “DON’T BITE 
THE HAND THAT FEEDS YOU” and 
“I’M PROUD TO BE A FARMER.” 

Despite increased food prices, the 
family farm is still a marginal busi- 
ness, always a drought or a flood 
away from disaster, always subject 
to the whims of chemical and oil 
companies which manufacture the 
fertilizers and insecticides used to 
grow grain and the kerosene used to 
dry it. A twenty-year-old tractor is 
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not scrapped the way a ten-year-old 
car might be; barn siding and bales 
of hay bought cheap at auction are 
important to a farmer’s economy. 
Farming is a risky proposition. Sun- 
day papers list as many as three or 
four closing-out sales slated for the 
coming week. 

Although misfortune in one form 
or another occasions most auctions— 
and the closing-out sale signals that 
greatest misfortune of all, the death 
of a dream—the auction is an essen- 
tially pleasant social function, like 
an Irish wake or a Bourbon Street 
funeral. The vicissitudes of nature 
and of life being unavoidable, 
friends and neighbors accept the in- 
evitable and come to pay their final 
respects. Outsiders come intent on 
bits and scraps of the past, but the 
days when you could buy an oak 
washstand or a Tiffany-style table 
lamp for a few dollars are gone for 
good, lost to inflation and a newly 
developed reverence for a fast-dis- 
appearing past. “Used to be you’d 
get whole boxes of stuff for fifty 
cents, a dollar; nowadays they sort 
it out, each piece goes for three, 
four bucks,” says a spectator at one 
auction. Very rare items—an antique 
spinning wheel, a nickelodeon—are 
bought by collectors and dealers, 
eliciting loud comment and even 
applause as prices rise to hundreds, 
to thousands, of dollars. 

Invariably you find portraits of 
nineteenth-century ancestors, dark 
and austere and hardened by their 
long struggle against the earth, but 
not without traces of sober com- 
passion and stiff humor; Depression 
glass, old stone canning jars with 
zinc lids, Peoria Pottery pieces; 
heavy brass or carved walnut beds, 
a dry sink, a washstand or two (very 
popular these days), perhaps an ice- 
box. Occasionally you might see an 
old miner’s lunch pail, or a county 
history dating to the thirties (the 
unread fruit of many a Depression 
writer’s labor), or a butter churn, or 
a butcher block. All are objects of 
great curiosity and intense bidding. 
Portraits of Lincoln, the Springfield 
lawyer, always bring good money. 

“The matter here today is the es- 
tate of Pike Essig, passed on after 
seventy years here, and the young- 
sters up there in Maquon are just 
too far away to keep the place a- 
goin’.” Colonel Gail Cowser checks 
his watch, climbs to the rear of a 


pickup truck, and reads from his 
bill. “Terms of the sale are cash, no 
property to be removed until terms 
are complied with. We want to 
move right along here today ’cause 
we got a lot of goods and it looks 
like it might be a-fixin’ to rain a 
spell. ‘Good enough,’ the man says, 
‘sure could use some!’ Now we want 
a good sale today for Pike’s rela- 
tives, and what have we got to go, 
boys, get it on up there and I want 
a dollar to go on the old milkin’ 
stool.” 

Slowly, methodically, the Colonel 
works his way through three hay- 
racks of goods, then along the ply- 
wood tables, down the rows of fur- 
niture, and on to the farm 
machinery. The farm equipment has 
been advertised for one o’clock; 
around noon the farmers begin to 
take the place of dealers and young 
couples from town. Soon they are 
all that remain, faces weathered, 
telling stories about times past and 
present, joking roughly, worried 
about the corn crop, intent on a hy- 
draulic lift or chicken wire. By 
three, the ladies of St. Mark’s have 
sold all the home-baked pies, all the 
hot dogs and the iced tea; everyone 
has settled with the clerk and re- 
moved his property; the Essig farm 
sits empty and expectant along Big 
Hollow Road near the Washington 
Blacktop. 


Jubilee 


Jubilee College was one of the 
earliest educational institutions in Il- 
linois. It was founded in 1840 by 
Bishop Philander Chase, who had 
established Kenyon College in Ohio, 
some sixteen years before, to serve 
the newly formed Episcopal diocese. 
Many of its early staff and much of 
its initial financing came from 
England; the names of British towns 
litter the Jubilee graveyard. And 
much support came from the South. 
Jubilee flourished from 1840 to 
1862, containing a theological de- 
partment, a college proper, a prep 
school for boys, and a seminary for 
girls. 

With the Civil War, however, 
Southern support diminished, and 
the sale of college lands could no 
longer maintain the college. It re- 
opened sporadically after the Civil 
War but closed for good early in 
the twentieth century. In 1933 the 
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“My tastes are very simple. 
lonly want the 
very best of everything.” 


An eminent British prime 
minister was quoted as having 
made that statement. 

Well, we guess just about 
everybody would like to have 
the very best of everything. 

But for most of us, that just 
isn’t possible. We can’t afford a 
Rolls-Royce (with chauffeur), 
servants, summer and winter 
homes, etc. 

But it is interesting to note 
that even those who can afford 
all those things still cannot 
buy or serve a better whisky 
than Maker’s Mark. 

And, as for the rest of us, no 
matter what our means, we can 
at least enjoy the very best 
of some things. One of those 


things is love, another is compan- 


ionship. And speaking more 
materially, another is whisky. 


Moderation is key. 
If you drink in moderation, 
then the extra cost of Maker’s 
Mark is amortized over quite a 
period. We’d be the first to 
admit that immoderate drinkers 
probably can’t afford Maker’s 
Mark. But then they really can’t 
afford any whisky, can they? 


Maker’s Mark was intended 
to be enjoyed in moderation. 
It is not, and never will be, 
mass produced. It is made, 
little at a time, slowly, 
thoughtfully, and is meant to be 
consumed in the same manner. 


Not for everyman. 


So, Maker’s Mark will never 
compete for the mass market. 







it tastes 
expensive 


...and is. 





Made from an original old style 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 


Maker's Mark Distillery, Loretto, Ky., 
Ninety Proof-Fully Matured. 


It was never Bill Samuels’ 
desire to do so. Bill, founder 
of Maker’s Mark Distillery, is a 
fourth-generation Kentucky 
distiller who knew exactly 
what he wanted when he 
started making his own whisky 
back in 1953. 

All he hoped for was to find 
the pride of self-achievement 
in making a whisky of singular 
character for those few who 
understood whisky well 
enough to enjoy a truly 
outstanding distillation. 


For you? 
Though it’s not for every- 
man, it could very well be 
for you. 


Free booklet. 
When you're in our neck of 
the woods, we cordially 
invite you to visit our little 
distillery on Star Hill Farm 
near Loretto. Meanwhile, 
if you have an interest in 
the history of whisky-making 
in the Bluegrass state, write 
for a free copy of our little 
booklet, “The Wonderful 
World of Kentucky Whisky.” 
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College was presented to the State 
of Illinois, and is presently the heart 
of an attractive park, picnicking and 
camping permitted beneath the oaks 
and on the slopes of its rolling 
acres, just off Route 74 at Kickapoo. 

The college is beginning to show 
signs of the restoration work in 
progress. The dormitory’s crumbled 
north wall has been rebuilt, and the 
building should have chimneys and 
a roof by next fall. The Committee 
for the Preservation of Jubilee Col- 
lege has organized two “Olde 
English Faires,” one this year and 
one last, which have proven spectac- 
ularly successful in generating inter- 
est in the project; it has begun the 
task of tracing and contacting 
Bishop Chase’s many descendants, 
the preponderance of whom have 
left the Illinois area and migrated to 
Texas; it has begun collecting books 
and furnishings for the interior of 
the college. Remnants of vine may 
still be seen clinging to cracks be- 
tween wall and window or under 
the eaves, and a sign behind the 
chain link fence still reads ““WaRN- 
ING: COLLEGE HAZARDOUS,” but af- 
ter decades of steady degeneration, 
restoration has begun. 


Will it play? 


It is early in the Watergate scan- 
dal; Senate hearings point to sub- 
stantial corruption, but nobody im- 
portant is yet in jail, and August 8, 
1974, is nearly a year away. 

David Frost has come all the way 
from England to see how President 
Nixon is playing in Peoria. Two 
hundred citizens are needed for his 
town meeting type television show. 
Call the Frost people at Channel 25 
tonight, the ads read, to participate 
in this program. 

Most area dignitaries are among 
the crowd as, after a series of tech- 
nical malfunctions is resolved, the 
tape begins to roll. Mayor Carver, 
Congressman Bob Michel, represen- 
tatives of banks and industries are 
all lined up across row one. Joe 
Gibson, former president of the 
Young Republicans, stuffed into a 
suit and vest, munching affectedly 
on a Cigar, is in the eighth row next 
to a light support. Gary Fethke, ar- 
ticulate and liberal, a professor of 
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economics, is here. And the Rever- 
end Dan Demmin of Calvary Bible 
Church, sponsor of a series of pro- 
Nixon advertisements which ap- 
peared in the Journal-Star under 
the banner “He Is Our President.” 
Other seats are filled with his el- 
derly parishioners, who will speak 
reverently of The President, and 
with an assortment of housewives, 
students, ordinary citizens. 

Professional Republicans are cau- 
tious: Carver and Michel both 
hedge, although Michel will support 
Nixon almost to the end, calling for 
resignation on the day it is deliv- 
ered, long after the land has slid 
from under the President. At the 
moment both sense something awry, 
but they are preoccupied with plans 
for urban renewal and a Chi- 
cago-Peoria-St. Louis super- 
highway. The amateur Joe Gibson 
delivers an impassioned but ill-ad- 
vised speech, puffing out his vest, 
accusing the media of cruel and un- 
usual punishment in their patholog- 
ical hatred of Nixon. It’s standard 
party line these days and is recog- 
nized as such. One of the Rever- 
end’s parishioners says that Nixon is 
a great man because he brought the 
POWs home, a remark that elicits 
catcalls from many. One student be- 
lieves that Nixon lied to the Ameri- 
can people; she does not elaborate. 
Debate proceeds, passionate, bitter, 
disorganized, skating easily across 
the surface of issues. The man be- 
side me observes in a whisper, 
“They’re all crazy out there, you 
know. They'll have Nixon’s head 
and others too before it’s all said 
and done. You wait and see. Crazy: 
the whole East Coast and the whole 
West Coast. I been there.” 

Frost takes a straw vote: two 
thirds of those present believe 
Nixon guilty of wrongdoing. A very 
small minority believes he should 
resign or be removed from office. 
As remaining minutes run to three, 
to two, to one, Reverend Dan rises 
and closes this program from Peo- 
ria, Illinois, with a biblical quota- 
tion: “Let every person be subject 
to the governing authorities. For 
there is no authority except from 
God, and those that exist have been 
instituted by God. Therefore he 
who resists the authorities resists 
what God has appointed.” Hoots 
and catcalls, shouts of “Sit down” 
and “No, no” fill the air. As I drive 
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from the studio I note a blue Chevy 
flaunting a homemade bumper 
sticker: ‘“‘IMPEACHMENT WITH 
HONOR.” 


Roots 


The city of Peoria is not to be 
confused with Peoria County. Un- 
like many counties with a large city 
at their hearts, Peoria is not entirely 
urban. It reaches north to Lawn- 
ridge and Edelstein, to Rome and 
Princeville and Laura; west all the 
way to Elmwood and almost to 
Farmington; south to Mapleton, 
Glasford, and the Kingston Mines. 
Drive out Route 74 west (or east, 
although once you cross the river 
you'll be in Tazewell and Woodford 
Counties), and the prairies spread 
out before you, rolling back un- 
evenly from either side of the high- 
way. Or better still, take old Route 
150 through Kickapoo, Eureka, El 
Paso, and Chenoa, or 116 through 
Roanoke, Metamora, Eden, and 
Hanna City: rich earth, black after 
spring plowing and disking, green 
with acres of corn and soybeans in 
middle and late summer, washed 
brown stubble in fall after the crops 
are in and the pulse of life has 
slowed for another midwestern win- 
ter. The oaks line the ridges and 
slopes, their twisted roots groping 
unconsciously toward bedrock, their 
wood so hard it must be nailed 
while still green or it will bend even 
a three-inch nail. A panorama 
spreads from each crest of these 
rolling hills. The land is pieced and 
measured, marked by dirt roads and 
narrow creeks, each farmhouse with 
its barn and oaks and white siding 
and iron fence, each town with its 
water tower and center square and 
church. The red brick schools still 
stand at rural intersections. All 
around are the fields of corn and 
soybeans, the black earth pushing 
nourishment to the city, to either 
coast, to starving Africa and India, 
and to Southeast Asia. 


“Very impressive” 


Urban renewal was a going con- 
cern in Peoria throughout the six- 
ties, financed largely by private and 
state funds, producing a long series 
of modern private and state build- 
ings: Sears, the library, the court- 
house with its plaza, the Caterpillar 
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G.M.,Ford, Chrysler Hike Prices. 


DETROIT—To keep up with recent rises in the Ford and Chrysler, hiking their prices a total aver- 
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announced new increases on cars and options. Extreordinary Increases ; 
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parking garage, the Ramada Inn, 
the medical building on St. Mark’s 
Court. By 1968 Peoria was ready for 
extensive ventures in low-income 
housing, sponsored by one of its 
more progressive mayors and city 
councils, and financed by a 5 per- 
cent utilities tax. By 1969, Mayor 
Robert Lenhausen and his city 
council were gone, deposed by a 
group of usurpers calling themselves 
Citizens for a Representative Gov- 
ernment, who were elected on a 
single issue: the utilities tax. CFRG 
aldermen and Mayor E. Michael 
O’Brian strangled urban renewal in 
federal red tape; fought colorfully 
and continually with NAACP lead- 
ers, protesting Bradley students, 
those who still cherished notions of 
city-sponsored low-income housing, 
and city managers; and provided 
Peoria with one of the saltier chap- 
ters in its political history. 

Four years later, however, the 
bloom was off the rose: the utilities 
tax was a dead issue, and Mayor 
O’Brian found himself embroiled in 
a miniature Watergate (liquor li- 
censes, not milk funds). Continued 
media exposure of the City Hall cir- 
cus left many citizens disenchanted 
with CFRG shenanigans. That year 
city government returned to more 
responsible hands. Mayor Carver— 
young, articulate, sensible—works 
well with Governor Walker and 
other state officials. He has achieved 
statewide and even national promi- 
nence in two short years. The city 
has a comprehensive plan for down- 
town development, the promise of a 
north-south freeway, hope of a sec- 
ond airline, and a resurrected urban 
renewal program. With the passage 
of time and an estimated $75 mil- 
lion in public funds (and $200 mil- 
lion in private capital), some 1500 
acres of the near South Side, many 
already purchased and cleared, will 
be turned into lakes and parks 
(Carver Park among them), single- 
family and high-density residences, 
and—most significantly—the Peoria 
branch of the University of Illinois 
Medical School, relocated in the 
Target 2 area below the Bluff after 
an energetic campaign down in 
Springfield by the mayor and a 
squadron of select salesmen. Al- 
ready land has been cleared for the 





project and construction begun. 
Governor Walker released $6 mil- 
lion in state funds in late May of 
1972, and a target date of June 15, 
1976, has been set for the opening 
of the building. Architect Angelos 
Demetrion’s model for all of down- 
town Peoria, not a part of urban re- 
newal per se, should be off paper 
and into concrete and steel in ten 
years. 

On a visit to Peoria, Governor 
Walker chats with the mayor, re- 
views med school plans and the De- 
metrion model, finds it all “impres- 
sive, very impressive.” 


Baby Doll 


Baby Doll Baker is dead at sev- 
enty-three, hardly a month after 
achieving the notoriety accom- 
panying her fiftieth arrest for prosti- 
tution. My brother-in-law sends me 
a newspaper clipping all the way 
from New Jersey. She died in a 
small two-room apartment on the 
near South Side, what’s left of Peo- 
ria’s red-light district, at home with 
her boots off. Friends discover a 
copy of The Happy Hooker beside 
her bed, a fact noted in the local 
newspaper. At the time of her 
death, Baby Doll was reportedly 
writing her memoirs for an un- 
named New York publisher. All 
three Peoria television stations de- 
vote air time to the funeral: two 
hundred of the local citizens paying 
their respects, flowers everywhere. 
“She was a kind person,” a member 
of the South Side community tells 
us, and adds, “She always loved 
children.” 

“There are no real houses of 
prostitution in Peoria anymore,” a 
local attorney offers over gin and 
tonics. His audience—a poet, an as- 
piring novelist, a film-maker—turns 
suddenly attentive. “Not since the 
old days, since the fifties, the early 
sixties. The massage parlors? Fin- 
ished too, gone the way of the New 
York City parlors. Mostly it’s girls 
working on their own. They pay 
their fines and are back on the 
street again. In the old days it was 
a regular route: Chicago, Peoria, 
East St. Louis, St. Louis. Only the 
big names like Baby Doll stayed. 
Now,” he says, “it’s independents 
mostly.” 

He is asked about the periodic ar- 
rests which, along with pot busts, 
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Thats why Reynolds will pay you to bring in used aluminum. 
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We don’t believe in waste of Unlike container taxes or equipment. Into building products i 
America’s aluminum resources. deposits, our program put 4.5 that save heating and cooling “ad 
Waste of energy. Waste of any million dollars in new money into energy. a 
kind. That’s why Reynolds is American pockets and purses. And Reynolds means to 
vitally interested in recycling And helped conserve one do even more. We have programs a 
aluminum products. Our far- of America’s most valuable re- under way to recover aluminum È 
reaching programs to recycle  sources—energy. That’s because from solid waste .. . to literally A 
aluminum beverage cans, start- recycling takes only 5% of the mine the garbage heaps of the 3 
ing in 1967, show the extent of | energy needed to create alumi- nation. zal 
our commitment. num from virgin ore. Today’s waste can be 
Last year, Reynolds paid We’re recycling other tomorrow’s resources. Reynolds 
Americans about 4.5 million dol- forms of aluminum, too. From Metals Company, P.O. Box LP, 4 
lars for bringing in used alumi- used Reynolds Wrap® to old Richmond, Virginia 23261. A 
num beverage cans. That was utensils, lawn furniture, scrap E 
based on 10¢ per pound. Today, from industry, etc. Into new REYNOLDS 4 
we're paying 15¢ per pound for aluminum products that cut fuel- ALUMINUM j 
aluminum scrap brought to our energy consumption in automo- a 
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seem to make up the bulk of Peo- 
eaujo ais ria’s law-enforcement activity. 


“Well, you know, its hard to get 

excited about prostitution anymore. 

3 ages. Everybody knows it’s there, but it’s 
not a vicious thing, not a vicious 

StL eave crime. So every now and again 

Look at the words “Beaujolais Villages” on the label. They somebody goes out and busts some- 


tell you that this wine is not just another Beaujolais. : : 
In France, only those wines that come from the best wine- body, but there’s no organized 








Es producing villages in the Beaujolais District can be called crackdown. The judges. . . . PI tell 
keg Beaujolais Villages. you, it’s money mostly. I don’t 
= Ask for Marquisat. It’s not just another Beaujolais. know what it’s like now, but a few 
a But a great Beaujolais Villages. years ago the county was so broke 


that some nights it would have two 
patrol cars on duty for all of Peoria 
e ren County. You know how big Peoria 
3 County is? There are towns up 
= oe there—Lawnridge, Edelstein, Oak 
classi q a oye Hill—that don’t have one full-time 
cop. They depend on the county 
; for everything. Two one-man cars. 
any regul ar. 


Now who’s to worry about prostitu- 
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tion?” 

When last busted, Baby Doll 
Baker was carrying $37.10 on her 
person. “Who gave you the dime?” 
“Every one of them, honey.” The 
story was in all the national news- 
papers. Tonight the novelist tells it. 
It’s the kind of story a Peorian 
would appreciate. 
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“We can do it” 


We are drinking a Heineken’s in 
Jumer’s Schwartzer Bär when the 
alarm sounds. There is no panic: it’s 
late afternoon and the place is 
empty, except for ourselves, bar- 
tender, and barmaid. Outside we 
watch a thin smoke spiraling from 
the side of the restaurant. “Grease 
fire in the kitchen,” somebody an- 
nounces. 

Jumer’s is a Peoria institution, ini- 
tially a diner, then a restaurant, 
most recently a motel, complete 
with antique shop and the Schwart- 
zer Bar Lounge (named for the 
large black bear which stands beside 
it, but corrupted by Peorians to 
Schwartzer bar). With each change 
Jumer’s has become more opulent, 
. quier d s = | furnished throughout with ornately 
S St ap a A f © | carved Old World furniture, leaded 

glass windows, ornate fireplace man- 
tels, paintings such as would have 
appealed to the German mind of 
fifty years ago, and the finest collec- 
tion of beer mugs and steins in 
downstate Illinois. Peorians flock 
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THE FIRST PUBLICATION EVER—IN A MAGNIFICENT FACSIMILE EDITION—OF 
“One of the great manuscript finds of the 20th century”* 


THE MADRID CODICES 
OF LEONARDO DAVINCI 





New York Times first ; 
ory that two remarkable 
0l eonardo’s own hand — 

fadri¢ Codices—had been dis- 
~ covered. in the National Library of 
Spain. The amazing writings and 
rawings in these manuscripts— 
which add about 20% to Leonardo’s 
known literary legacy — reveal vision- 
ary ideas and inventions that were 
centuries ahead of their time. They 
throw new light on Leonardo’s ge- 
nius as scientist, inventor, engineer. 

This momentous edition consists 
of Leonardo's two notebooks, metic- 
ulously reproduced in color gravure 
directly from the original manuscripts 
—along with two companion vol- 
umes of transcription and English 
translation and one volume of com- 
mentary, all by Professor Ladislao 
Reti. Luxurious red leather binding, 
gold tooled. Handsome transparent 
display case. Limited to only 1000 
numbered sets—of which no more 
than 975 will ever be offered for 
sale. Authenticating certificate bear- 
ing signature and seal of the Director 
of the National Library of Spain, in 
matching case. 

A triumph of scholarship. A mas- 
terpiece of bookmaking. A possession 
of rare beauty. Ask your bookseller 
for the Prospectus. 
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And based on The Madrid Codices — 
the most beautiful book of the season! 
THE UNKNOWN LEONARDO 
edited by Ladislao Reti 
Ten world-renowned Vincian scholars— 
using the fresh insights of The Madrid 
Codices—reveal the full scope of Leo- 
nardo’s achievements as painter, engi- 
neer, architect, musician, inventor, and 
much more! Over 800 spectacular illus- 
trations, hundreds in color. 1014” x 
1234". $34.95 to December 31, 1974; 
$39.95 thereafter. At bookstores. 











Library edition also available at 
$400 to scholars and institutions. 


*Dr. Edward C. Moore, in The New 
York Times (2/14/67), pg. 1 
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this year that led the French gov- I ll h a 
eaten to outlaw their militant twi join t ose 4 
wings, including the FLB and the f Ji I id d 
Basque ETA (“Free the Basque Na- ew VO umes consi er 7, 
tion”), on January 30. (The action s di bl a 
was prompted by the FLB’s declara- In ispensa e to my : 
tion of solidarity with the ETA, fol- 99 e 2 
lowing the assassination of Spanish work.-Bill Movers 4 
premier Carrero Blanco.) | 
The bombings were timed to d 
coincide with riots by one hundred l 
thousand French farmers and vine- g 
yard owners who were attempting to a 
influence Common Market price = 
hikes in Brussels with slogans such a 
as “Three Liters of Milk = One : 
Package of Gauloises” and “Tomor- A 
row’s Europe for People, Not for 3 
Corporations.” The most bitter E 
clashes were in the Breton town of | 
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farmers with tear gas. 
“All at once” Ea 
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one fifth of France in area, with d 
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they point out, both had a popu- À 
lation of three million; but today 4 
Holland is one of Western Europe’s ee 
most prosperous countries, with a = 
population of twelve million, while ʻA 
Brittany, whose population has de- a 
clined by half a million, has become is 
a “colony” of France, drained of its 4 
raw materials and its manpower, a A 
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see Frenchmen in various stages of 
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BRITTANY 


the local bistro. Farmers still use 
horse-drawn plows, and billboards 
advertise workmen’s overalls at the 
entrance to each town. Para- 
doxically, Bretons earn more high 
school and college diplomas than 
any other Frenchmen. These diplo- 
mas are proof of their plight, Bre- 
tons say: the only way they can bet- 
ter their children’s lives is by 
sending them to school, and eventu- 
ally away from Brittany. 

In addition to their other prob- 
lems, Bretons are handicapped by 
their image. They are characterized 
by their countrymen as stupid, stub- 
born, and impulsive, and are still 
haunted by Becassine, a knuckle- 
headed postwar comic-strip charac- 
ter who is to Bretons what Little 
Black Sambo is to American blacks. 
As one spokesman for the Breton 
autonomists puts it: “Brittany is not 
the only region in France to have 
these problems—unemployment, al- 
coholism, poverty, cultural repres- 
sion. But only Brittany has them all 
at once.” 
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The Armorican peninsula was not 
always so downtrodden. A separate 
duchy until 1532, it became the 
most prosperous region in France in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, owing to its thriving mer- 
chant marine and textile industries. 
Then the industrial revolution 
passed it by, and tens of thousands 
of Bretons abandoned the land to 
become garbage collectors and street 
sweepers in Paris, precursors of the 
North Africans who flock to do 
France’s dirty work today. Breton 
maids worked very hard for very 
little, and were as prized in the cap- 
ital at the turn of the century as the 
Portuguese are now. If the excep- 
tionally pretty, blue-eyed Bretonnes 
weren’t placed as maids on arrival, 
they frequently became prostitutes; 
they still account for about two 
thirds of Paris’ filles de joie, accord- 
ing to the police. 

In 1859, an Englishman by the 
name of J. M. Jephson made a 
walking tour of Brittany. He re- 
marked on the prices, “about half 
those in England,” and “the refined 
customs which prevail among the 
lower orders.” The low prices and 
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old-fashioned customs that capti- 
vated Mr. Jephson in 1859 have 
made Brittany the favorite vacation 
spot of progress-weary Frenchmen 
in 1974. The unharried Bretons 
smile much more than their com- 
patriots; pots of butter that cost 
sixty cents extra in Paris are free on 
every restaurant table; and it is 
about the only place in France to- 
day where a seven-course meal, 
with langoustines and strawberries, 
can be had for $2.60. Business 
booms every July and August. But, 
Bretons say, surely the government 
doesn’t expect one tenth of the 
country to make a living only two 
months of the year. 


Language barrier 


Like other French provinces, Brit- 
tany has suffered from France’s no- 
toriously overcentralized govern- 
ment, a legacy of the French 
Revolution and Charles de Gaulle. 
(The only time De Gaulle ever pro- 
nounced himself in favor of regional 
autonomy was in his controversial 
“Free Quebec” speech during his 
1967 visit to Canada.) French mon- 
archs had been tolerant of patois, 
perhaps believing with Charles V 
that “a man who possesses two 
idioms equals two men”; and even 
Napoleon said of his troops, “Who 
cares if they sing in Alsatian, as 
long as they fight in French?” The 
victorious Jacobins of the Conven- 
tion, however, sought to strengthen 
the new Republic by destroying re- 
gional attachments and dialects. 
Barrére himself vowed to “smash 
these instruments of error.” In 1870, 
obligatory schooling in French com- 
pleted the task. Children caught 
speaking Breton had a wooden 
block, called a symbole, hung 
around their necks, and were sepa- 
rated from their parents to prevent 
further linguistic contamination. 

Today this Celtic language, a 
cousin of Welsh, is still spoken by 
one million people. It is a rallying 
point for disgruntled Bretons. “Our 
language is to us what color is to 
blacks. It is what makes us differ- 
ent,” explains Per Denez, a profes- 
sor at the University of Rennes, 
which recently opened a Celtic Lan- 
guage Center. “In 1952, only seven 
of us in all Brittany studied Bre- 
ton,” said a newspaper editor in 
Quimper. “Today at least five 
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thousand people are learning it.” 

Breton is often spoken by parents 
who don’t want their offspring to 
know what they are saying. As a re- 
sult, Breton children today can un- 
derstand the language, but cannot 
speak it. Some parents, like Mme. 
Favé, the pretty wife of a pros- 
perous hog-raiser in Finistère, con- 
sider it a waste of time for their 
children to learn Breton. “They 
must study English or German. 
What use is Breton?” she asks, 
echoing a sentiment common to 
those who grew up ashamed of their 
language in rural Brittany. 

If the government no longer offi- 
cially discourages Breton, it hardly 
looks favorably on its use. It allows 
Breton language programs only 
eighteen minutes a week on local 
television stations. Three thousand 
would-be students were turned away 
this year for lack of teachers, since 
the government refuses to train any. 
“In Wales,’ a spokesman for the 
FLB pointed out, “the British gov- 
ernment puts on several hours of 
TV programs a day and subsidizes 
classes in Welsh. Signs are bilin- 
gual.” The French government, 
however, is not about to permit Bre- 
ton, Corsican, or any other regional 
language to erode French as English 
has embarrassingly done in recent 
years. As the late President Pom- 
pidou remarked in 1972, “There is 
no room for minority languages in a 
France destined to mark Europe 
with its seal.” 

In setting up twenty-three re- 
gional councils last November, the 
French government made a half- 
hearted attempt to give the prov- 
inces a taste of autonomy. They 
have little spending power, however, 
members are not elected, and funds 
for major projects such as ports and 
roads must still be approved in 
Paris. To supplement these “marsh- 
mallow assemblies,” as François 
Mitterand has called them, Jean Le 
Calvez, president of one of the two 
legal Breton autonomist parties, in- 
tends to establish a lobby of Alsa- 
tians, Welsh, Basques, Corsicans, 
Flemish, Savoyards, and Occitans in 
Brussels. “The Third World exists,” 
he explains. “This will be the 
Fourth World.” 

In November, 1973, M. Pompidou 





denounced trans-European move- 
ments of this sort as “a return to 
the Middle Ages and feudalism,” 
adding that it had taken France “a 
thousand years to create national 
unity and identity”; and former pre- 
mier Pierre Messmer warned against 
formal links between the councils 
and their European counterparts. 

By outlawing the FLB and other 
autonomist movements last January 
30, the government hoped to douse 
regional ardor once and for all, but 
it soon discovered the futility of 
banning a movement that has been 
underground for years. Bombing at- 
tacks against government tax offices, 
military bases, and statues in Brit- 
tany have occurred regularly since 
1966, and there has been some form 
of Breton defense league around 
since 1834. 

The French police have so far 
dismantled the FLB network twice, 
in 1968 and 1972. The second time, 
the accused became the accusers 
when the seventeen members on 
trial used the courtroom as a forum 
to denounce administrative neglect 
toward Brittany. With a touch of 
the showmanship and Celtic imagi- 
nation for which Bretons are re- 
nowned, defendant Yves Gourves 
answered the judge in Breton only, 
and demanded an interpreter. Sup- 
porters surrounded the Palais de 
Justice, chanting “Bevez Breizh” 
(“Long Live Brittany”), while an 
energetic sympathizer placed the 
black and white Breton flag atop 
Notre Dame. Three of the defen- 
dants were acquitted, and the others 
received suspended sentences. 

The trial was a badly needed bit 
of public relations, for some Breton 
autonomists have never quite rid 
themselves of the taint of having 
collaborated with the Germans 
in World War II. (The Germans 
promised to recognize a separate 
Breton nation when they won the 
war, and it is general knowledge 
that the SS financed the Breton Na- 
tional Party of the period.) While few 
Bretons want an autonomous Brit- 
tany, or approve of the FLB’s vio- 
lence, they are nonetheless somewhat 
proud to have these Molotov cocktail 
carrying Robin Hoods looking protec- 
tively over their shoulders. No one 
has ever been killed during an FLB 
attack, and rarely does one hear this 
“smiling terrorism” being con- 
demned. 
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A safer, more economical way 
to get millions of barrels of oil 
from ship to shore to you. 


America imports one-third of its oil. 
Even with energy from other 
sources, U.S. oil imports will in- 
crease for some years. Most of that 
increase will come from the Middle 
East. Important as that oil is, it may 
not arrive here nearly as efficiently 
as it could. 

The reason? America is largely 
inaccessible to the biggest, most 
economical oil tankers in the world 
—supertankers. This is because at 
200,000 tons and up, these ships 
require much deeper water than is 
found in almost any U.S. port. 


The result is that America must 
now rely on smaller tankers to sup- 
ply our energy system. For example, 
six 70,000-tonners are needed to 
deliver the same 3 million barrels 
of oil that a single 400,000-ton su- 
pertanker could deliver. 

Using fewer but larger ships 
would reduce harbor congestion, 
decreasing the chances of collision 
and spills. Using the big ships also 
would improve efficiency. For ex- 
ample, moving crude oil from the 
Middle East to the United States in 
supertankers would require signif- 





icantly less fuel than mov 
same oil in medium-size ta 


An offshore answer 
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are engaged in design and 
studies for the development 
! first deepwater offshore oil 
nals for the U.S. Of course, 
ts will be necessary to allow 
ruction to begin. 


nt step in the Gulf 
‘al offshore oil terminals have 
proposed for the Gulf of Mex- 
ìne of these is “‘Seadock,” a 
y planned for installation off 
vast of Texas by Exxon and a 
er of other companies. Plans 
) locate ‘‘Seadock”’ 32 miles 
re, southeast of Freeport. Con- 
dnal underground pipelines 
i move crude oil from ‘‘Sea- 
' to refineries along the Gulf 
-and in the Midwest. 
other proposed deepwater ter- 
called LOOP—Louisiana Off- 
Oil Port—would be located 
les off the Louisiana coast. It 
1 move crude oil, again via 


underground pipeline, to refineries 
in Louisiana, Mississippi and the 
Midwest. 

Both ‘‘Seadock’’ and LOOP 
would accommodate present-day 
and future supertankers, unloading 
their cargos at the rate of several 
million barrels a day. 

Exxon and other companies also 
are looking into the feasibility of 
similar offshore oil terminals to 
serve the Northeast, including New 


York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 


Maryland and Delaware. 


Should states and the cities in- 


volved desire it, offshore facilities 
could provide the opportunity for 
local industrial expansion. 


What about the environment? 


Offshore oil terminals greatly re- 


duce the effect of tanker operations 


on the environment. Noise and vis- 


ual impact would be cut a good 
deal because the unloading facility 





cannot be seen from shore and be- 
cause fewer tankers would be com- 
ing to it. Storage tanks, which are 
needed no matter how oil is deliv- 
ered, can be located so as to mini- 
mize their visual impact on the 
landscape. But the drop in harbor 
congestion would be the greatest 
environmental benefit because it 
would substantially reduce the 
chance of collisions and spills. 


If you would like more informa- 
tion on oil tankers and offshore 
terminals, write for our free book- 
lets, “Safer Tankers and Cleaner 
Seas” and “Reducing Tanker Acci- 
dents,” Exxon Corporation, P.O. 
Box 710, Elmsford, New York 10523. 
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However, the sabotaging of Brit- 
tany’s television transmitter may 
have been a psychological error on 
the FLB’s part, since it further iso- 
lated the peninsula, thus alienating 
many Bretons who had favored lim- 
ited autonomy. Throughout the 
long, rainy nights last winter, Bre- 
tons got together for their pre-televi- 
sion pastime of dominoes and curs- 
ing the FLB. Now that /a télé is on 
again, judgment is less severe. “Af- 
ter all,” said a ruddy farmer in the 
artichoke capital of Saint-Pol-de- 
Léon, “would Paris remember Brit- 
tany if a bomb didn’t go off from 
time to time?” 


Going west 


FLB members are not the only 
Bretons to resort to violence. During 
the artichoke wars of the last 
decade, farmers stormed the Mor- 
laix subprefecture, sawed down tele- 
phone poles, and sabotaged the 
Paris-Quimper express, touching off 
similar demonstrations in other 
parts of France. They were living 
up to their Breton reputation for 
unpredictability, for Brittany is one 
of France’s most politically con- 
servative regions. This ultra- 
conservatism can be accounted for 
in part by the clergy’s strong influ- 
ence on the peninsula. De Gaulle 
could always count on an over- 
whelming number of ouis from Brit- 
tany in his referendums, and the 
left holds only three of the penin- 
sula’s thirty National Assembly 
seats. When pro-government farm- 
ers took to blowing up railroad 
lines, the government reasoned it 
was time to do something about 
Brittany. And it did. 

In the last ten years, it has 
poured more money into Brittany 
than into any other region, improv- 
ing schools, telephones, and rail ser- 
vice. Although it still takes seven 
hours to travel by train from Paris 
to Brest, a distance of 372 miles, 
there is a fast train to Rennes, the 
regional capital, and air links with 
several towns. In May, 1968, the 
riot-weary government promised a 
600-mile, four-lane highway system 
costing $200 million, and a deep- 
water port at Roscoff. 

The government even persuaded 


reluctant Citroën, Michelin, and 
Renault to move their assembly plants 
west, and offered smaller companies 
subsidies to relocate. Between 1968 
and 1971, Brittany gained 5600 
jobs annually. Citroén, located near 
Rennes like most of the industry 


that has moved west, employs 
8 percent of the Breton work 
force and has virtually ended 


the exodus of workers from the re- 
gion. Medieval Lannion has become 
an electronics center, and Carhaix 
boasts feed plants, dairies, and a 
technical college. Its population has 
even increased by 17 percent, and 
mayor Eugéne Guilloux is planning 
an airport to attract Parisian busi- 
nessmen to his town. Spanking 
white gingerbread houses with slate 
roofs abound. Some say they belong 
to Parisians. But in many barn- 
yards, the younger generation have 
built “villas,” as the houses are 
called, and left the old granite farm- 
houses to their parents. 

Nowhere are the villas more ap- 
parent than in Gourin, where the 
rush to emigrate to the United 
States was so great in the 1950s that 
a shipping company maintained an 
office there. Local photographer 
Jean Montauffray estimates that 
three fourths of the French restau- 
rants in New York are owned or 
staffed by Bretons. “Good French 
waiters come from Gourin,” he 
boasts. “Ask them.” 

Montauffray has just returned 
from fifteen years in Quebec. He 
feels that the Bretons’ experience in 
North America has helped them to 
overcome their inferiority complex. 
“In France, you must say, ‘Bonjour, 
monsieur le directeur.’ It’s a ques- 
tion of class. When I worked as a 
welder in Canada, I took off my 
helmet if the superintendent passed. 
One day he put it back and said, 
“Look, I’m a man like you? Now 
that’s democracy.” 

Jacques Favennec was pastry chef 
at the Waldorf for four years, and 
specialized in General MacArthur’s 
favorite soufflé Rothschild. When 
M. Favennec left Gourin in 1951, 
the mayor had the only car in town. 
Now he is back, and the town is 
bulging with late model Renaults 
and Peugeots. Gourin will soon 
have a parking problem. M. Faven- 
nec, a retiring but friendly man who 
loves to talk about his life in the 
United States, works sixteen hours a 


day at his crescent-shaped stone 
ovens behind the bakery, twice the 
eight-hour day he put in in New 
York. But he saved enough in New 
York to modernize his family’s 
house. “It’s happening too fast,” he 
says, as he dribbles chocolate icing 
onto a row of eclairs. “Small farms 
are disappearing, the hedges are 
being chopped down. René Lame- 
sette has 50,000 chickens!” he says 
incredulously of his formerly impov- 
erished neighbor. “Soon we will 
have pollution too.” 


Paying the piper 


M. Favennec’s unhappiness over 
development in Brittany is part of a 
growing malaise on the peninsula. 
For the past five years Bretons have 
looked on rapid industrialization as 
a panacea. They demanded a right 
to the prosperity so evident else- 
where in France, but failed to real- 
ize that they, too, would have to 
pay the piper. Now Brittany’s am- 
bling hedgerows, planted by farmers 
against the wind for centuries, are 
being razed at a rate of 200 kilome- 
ters a day in order to turn small, 
asymmetrical plots into Kansas-like 
plains. This policy, called remembre- 
ment, is questionable since Brittany’s 
two main crops, artichokes and cau- 
liflower, are picked by hand. More- 
over, Le Monde attributed part of 
the blame for last February’s brutal 
floods on the peninsula to re- 
membrement, which has also caused | 
erosion and upset the water table. 

Blocks of dreary government 
housing mar the landscape. Many 
Bretons have refused to move into 
them, instead commuting as far as 
forty miles a day by bus to their 
cottages. They work on automobile 
assembly lines, or at brutally paced 
jobs in chicken slaughterhouses, and 
are already showing signs of the Sis- 
yphus syndrome that plagues their 
urban counterparts: depression, in- 
somnia, reduced attention span. 

Moreover, wages have not in- 
creased, and no new industries have 
settled in Brittany since 1971, sub- 
stantiating Breton charges of “token 
decentralization.” “Pirate factories,” 
which are lured west by fat govern- 
ment subsidies and later declare 
bankruptcy, have created bitterness, 
as have the condescending Parisian 
technocrats sent to supervise Brit- 
tany’s coming of age. But Bretons’ 
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main gripe is that companies trans- 
fer only their assembly lines to Brit- 
tany; those promoted still go to 
Paris. 

In 1972, one of France’s longest, 
bitterest strikes, that of the Joint 
Français rubber fittings factory in 
St. Brieuc, took place. Starting sala- 
ries of $170 a month, in a country 
where hamburger costs $1.60 a 
pound, sparked the strike, which 
rapidly became a cause célèbre, the 
first revolt by an entire French 
province against Parisian hegemony. 
Workers owed their success in occu- 
pying the factory for three months 
to farmers who came from all over 
the peninsula bringing rabbits 
and chickens in Brittany’s first 
worker-farmer alliance. The strike 
has encouraged Breton workers ev- 
erywhere to demand better wages 
and working conditions. “They ex- 
pect us to be grateful for salaries 
that workers in other parts of 
France would spit on,” said one 
strike leader. “They will be disap- 
pointed from now on. Bretons have 
learned not to say thank you for 
leftovers.” 


Self-help 


Even more important than closing 
the salary gap between Paris and 
the provinces, the Joint Frangais af- 
fair made Bretons realize that heavy 
industry is ill-suited to their region, 
and that dependence on government 
investment inevitably results in colo- 
nialism. They have since embarked 
on a self-help program of medium- 
sized businesses run by Bretons for 
Bretons. One example is the new 
chicken processing plant started by 
the mayor of Morlaix. One of Eu- 
rope’s most modern, it employs two 
hundred people and can process 
12,000 chickens an hour. Twice a 
week, trucks speed Breton chickens 
to Yugoslavia, and frozen fowl are 
shipped to all parts of the world. 

In Saint-Pol-de-Léon, a northern 
coastal town, Breton farmers have 
organized an agricultural coopera- 
tive, SICA (Société d’Interét Col- 
lectif Agricole). Wily merchants used 
to force them to sell their artichokes 
for as little as four cents a pound, 
but now the SICA has set a min- 
imum of twelve cents. SICA’s 





founder is Alexis Gourvennec, a 
blond, blue-eyed farmer’s son who 
masterminded the pitchfork attack 
on the Morlaix subprefecture thir- 
teen years ago. Today he is presi- 
dent of the Morlaix Chamber of 
Commerce, as well as of the SICA, 
and one of Brittany’s richest hog- 
raisers. “Bretons have learned to 
unite, as Frenchmen must someday. 
We are a nation of individualists 
painfully learning that man can ac- 
complish little by himself,” said M. 
Gourvennec, who is more often 
twisting arms in Paris than in his 
Saint-Pol office. And the FLB? “It 
does more good than harm,” he 
said. “Violence is necessary to re- — 
mind the government that Brittany 
exists. They would just as soon 
forget about it, except when they 
come here on vacation, of course.” 

By merely hinting that he might 
order farmers onto the warpath 
again, M. Gourvennec has just ob- 
tained a subsidy for artichokes. The 
farmers said they aren’t selling well 
because more French women are 
working, and can’t be bothered to 
cook them for fifty minutes. Every- 
one is in a hurry now in France, 
they said. 

Bretons used to call the pig “the 
monsieur dressed in silk,” and today 
he merits such an illustrious title, 
for thanks to pork, farmers who 
could barely scrape by six years ago 
are rich today. A hotelkeeper in 
Penthiévre told me in hushed tones, 
“Inside their houses, the armchairs 
are so big you don’t even know how 
to sit in them,” and when a Breton 
grandmother brags that her grand- 
daughter has got a good catch, she 
means she is going to marry a hog- 
raiser. The SICA is encouraging ar- 
tichoke farmers to switch to pork, 
but as hog-raiser Jean Favé points 
out, “There’s just one hitch. You 
have to like pigs.” 

A self-effacing man of thirty-five, 
M. Favé started with twenty acres 
and five pigs in 1957. Now he has 
ten thousand pigs, 150 acres, and 
his own feed-mixing plant. His par- 
ents still live in the granite farm- 
house where he was born, but he 
has moved his pretty blond wife 
and three children to a twelve-room 
villa next door. He is especially 
proud of “l’americain,” the calf-sized 
black stud pig he imported to im- 
prove his line of Belgian sows. 

Last year M. Favé traveled to 


Chicago and Louisville to see how 
hogs are raised there, for in addi- 
tion to arranging accounting classes 
for farmers’ wives, the SICA orga- 
nizes study trips to keep the farmers 
thinking big. Artichoke-growers 
have been to Salinas, California, to 
learn about vacuum cooling systems 
which would enable them to export 
far more, and Brest fishermen have 
studied algae production in Chile. 

The SICA’s biggest coup, how- 
ever, was the inauguration of a 
ferry line from Roscoff, near Saint- 
Pol, to Plymouth, England, two 
years ago, allowing farmers to ship 
their own produce. To publicize the 
ferries, Gourvennec persuaded the 
1974 Tour de France bicycle race to 
come aboard and do a few kilome- 
ters in England. 

Just as dynamic as the SICA is 
the Brest oystermen’s cooperative, 
started by 130 fishermen to keep 
private capital from gobbling up 
Brittany’s famous Belon oyster beds. 
To protest a projected refinery, 
which would have obliterated the 
beds with its spills, 150 sturdy oys- 
ter boats blocked the port of Brest 
to tankers ten times their size last 
July. The refinery was abandoned. 

Two salmon-farm projects on off- 
shore islands have recently outraged 
Bretons, who see another attempt 
by “outsiders” to grab up their 
coastal riches. In the late eighteenth 
century, salmon was so plentiful 
that it was the main food of the 
poor in Brittany, and as a reward 
good servants were excused twice a 
week from eating it. Breton rivers 
produced 4500 tons a year. Supplies 
have been so depleted by poaching 
that France must now import 
salmon at an annual cost of $20 
million. A wizened old Bretonne in 
a lace cap pointed out to me with 
pride the fresh salmon on her au- 
berge’s menu recently, explaining 
that it had been caught in a nearby 
stream, one of the last in Brittany 
to contain salmon. The oystermen 
plan to start a salmon cooperative 
soon to make sure that at least part 
of Brittany’s salmon remains in Bre- 
ton hands. 

To balance the heavy industrial 
concentration around Rennes, facto- 
ries are being eased west. And, 
mindful of the pitfalls of the Riv- 
iera, where high-rises now block ac- 
cess to the sea, Bretons are drafting 
a land-use bill which will keep one 


quarter of their coast wild, protect 
the sand dunes, and stop the filling 
of mud flats that provide food for 
oysters and seabirds. 


Odd man out 


Within the Common Market and 
the Atlantic Alliance, France is the 
perpetual odd man out, the black 
sheep that never quite agrees. In the 
ersatz Europe of 1974, France 
stands out too. It does not have 
margarine, billboards, Kentucky 
fried chicken, synthetic eggs, or 
Wonder Bread. Not yet. The arro- 
gance and xenophobia of its ornery 
citizens, whose accents, temper- 
aments, and cooking still vary de- 
lightfully from Auvergne to the Jura 
Mountains to Provence, have en- 
abled France to stave off standard- 
ization longer than any other West- 
ern country. 

Just as France has refused assimi- 
lation into a homogeneous Europe, 
Brittany, a cantankerous black 
sheep in its own right, is now refus- 
ing assimilation into France. All 
across the emerald peninsula, Bre- 
tons are expressing a renewed sense 
of identity, emsav in Breton, at fes- 
tou noz, the Breton equivalent of 
the square dance. By the 1940s, 
there were only sixty Breton son- 
neurs, or musicians, left, and thou- 
sands of Breton folk tunes were dis- 
appearing. The old were afraid that 
the young, who danced rock ’n’ roll 
at the bals populaires attended only 
by the village youth, would laugh at 
their Breton jigs, as they did at their 
wooden shoes and lace headdresses. 
Today no one laughs. Old men are 
besieged by the young, who want to 
learn to play the Celtic harp and 
bagpipes, and there are now thou- 
sands of sonneurs. Bretons hope that 
they will never have to choose be- 
tween their emsav and their pocket- 
books, for they have acquired the 
most valuable asset a people can 
have, a belief in themselves. As Bre- 
ton poet Evgen Kerijuel wrote, “A 
people that sings fears neither 
prison nor master.” 

—JusTINE DELACY 
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At Château Bouscaut, they do not | 
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by Austin, Nichols 


believe in putting young wine in | — 
old casks. a 


Château Bouscaut is one of the few 
châteaux in its classification that matures 
each vintage exclusively in new casks of 
Limousin oak. The Limousin is rare and 
costly, but it helps impart to the wine an 
unmistakable flavor and a better bal- — 
ance. Also, Bordeaux lore has it that the 
wine “falls bright” sooner and “lives” 
longer when aged in new oak. 

At Austin, Nichols, long years of 
wine-tasting have taught us to respect 
these, the finer points of wine-making. 
For we have learned that attention to 
detail makes the difference between 
just “good” wine and an unusually 
supple, soft red Graves such as 
Chateau Bouscaut. 

Aging in new oak is part of what 
makes Chateau Bouscaut red a truly | | 
superior product. And careful selec- | 
tions like Bouscaut are what makes | 
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Austin, Nichols the world’s foremost 
importer of fine Bordeaux wines. 
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by L. E. Sissman 


If I had to castigate modern par- 
- ents for one besetting sin (though, I 
= hasten to add, I’m glad that’s not 
= my job), it would be faulty root 
-~ supply. At a time when a strict and 
_ tight-knit code of personal, political, 
-and religious ethics is no longer au- 
` tomatically provided to—indeed, 
fa foisted on—children by their par- 
~ ents, it is left largely to a sense of 
= place to furnish the young with 
E roots. Yet, while American commu- 
= nities, the suburbs in particular, are 
| becoming more homogeneous than 
i ever before, the average American 
family moves more frequently than 
= ever before; in those suburbs, I’ve 
read, one out of three families 
moves in any given year. 

Thus the poor, bewildered chil- 
dren must see their lengthening 
| childhood as a series of shots of 
| turning moving-van wheels super- 
_ imposed on a montage of nearly 
| identical Golf Club Drives and Au- 
| tumn Lanes, in the manner of old 
- movies. There is no rock and hard 
_ place for the imagination to be 
~ caught between, no snag of differ- 
ence or distinction on which to im- 
pale the growing mind. Kids must 
_ surely be growing up in a vast, 
anonymous American back yard, 
with a fuming barbecue on one side 
and a gently sloshing, chlorine- 
smelling swimming pool on the 
other. 
=I avoided all this—and I may be a 
= member of the last generation to 

have done so—by the simple ex- 
pedient of being sent to college in a 
city that, unlike my birthplace, pos- 
sessed a soul and conscience and 
modus operandi that were totally its 
own. I came from Detroit, a town 
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progressively engulfed in the con- 
sequences of its own affluent ag- 
grandizement even when I lived 
there: to create a ring of superior 
suburbs, the core city was being 
melted down into a factory-dotted 
slum. My parents, who were consti- 
tutionally opposed to the idea of 
property, fearing its potential stran- 
glehold on their freedom, never 
owned a house while we lived there. 
Instead, they rented run-down but 
commodious buildings which could 
house both my father’s business and 
our living quarters. This neatly 
avoided the problem of living in the 
suburbs and at the same time put 
me in more than nodding touch 
with the heart of a city which, 
though in many ways typical of its 
midwestern counterparts, still had 
the vestiges of individuality about it, 
unlike its surrounding Grosse 
Pointes and Bloomfield Hills. 

Still, I lacked more than the 
merest trace of a sense of belonging 
until, in 1944, I made the trip east 
to Boston. Actually, I made it twice; 
reversing the order in which history 
is supposed to repeat itself, the first 
visit was farce, the second, drama. 
Sometime in August of that year, I 
completed a bicycle trip across Can- 
ada with an unexpected train ride. 
Somewhere far up Route 201 in 
northern Maine—I think between 
two hamlets called Caratunk and 
The Forks—I was so careless as to 
let my canteen fall into the back 
wheel of my bike, bending enough 
spokes so that it was rendered in- 
stantly unridable. No spare wheels— 
especially in that last year of the 
war, especially in that depopulated 
land—being available, I was forced 
to ride a series of mail cars, rattling 
old woody station wagons driven 
by female postpersons, down to the 
railhead, Waterville. There I took a 
Boston & Maine local for Boston. 
When I arrived, and after I had 
transferred my bike and traps from 
North Station to South and learned 
that I had some six hours to wait 
for a Detroit train, I found myself 
on the town—on, in fact, the joyous 
Tenderloin of the old Boston, where 
the fleet was perpetually in and 
blue battalions of sailors laid siege 
to the complaisant bars, burlesques, 
and hotels of Washington Street 
and Scollay Square. 

Though I was a civilian, and a 
sheltered private-school boy at that, 


I entered into the spirit of the occa- 
sion. Dressed to kill, or at least to 
maim, in a mock-Shetland jacket of 
wartime purple tweed (with monster 
checks) and a pair of green duck 
pants, I drifted into the Half-Dollar 
Bar, where I met a sailor, and 
where we, in turn, picked up two 
willing Waves. With my age—six- 
teen—apparently sufficiently cam- 
ouflaged by my height—six-four—I 
was accepted by the group, and, af- 
ter a couple more beers (my first), 
we headed for, of all things, a 
movie. Sitting in the balcony of a 
rococo picture palace of the twenties 
on Washington Street, I conducted 
my first awkward efforts at necking 
while watching a great extravaganza 
of the period, Wilson, with Alexan- 
der Knox. When the picture was 
over, I disentangled myself, literally 
as well as figuratively, said good- 
bye, and rode the subway one stop 
to South Station, where the man in 
the change booth made a half- 
hearted (and indignantly rejected) 
homosexual proposition to me. Soon 
I was on the westbound train, the 
quite pleased beneficiary of A 
Broadening Experience. I knew 
really nothing about Boston; I did 
know that I could function there in 
my own style, whatever that was. 

The second visit came in Novem- 
ber (colleges opened late in those 
years because of an accelerated de- 
gree program with three terms a 
year). My train dropped me at Back 
Bay Station this time; the palsied 
1941 Plymouth cab took me to 
Cambridge through a city the very 
opposite of the one I had visited in 
August. It was a somber day, with 
thin, slate-colored clouds sometimes 
letting through flat blades of sun; 
though the grass was still green on 
the malls and lawns and riverbanks, 
it was unmistakably the start of 
winter. The cab flapped through the 
buttoned-up Back Bay, a precinct of 
order and legislated peace; up the 
regulate river on which no boat 
moved; into the thicket of spires I 
recognized for Cambridge. I was 
away; I was, for the first time, 
home. 

The rules of the game in college, 
in Cambridge, and, by extension, in 
Boston, supplied the backbone I had 
been wanting, the body of law I 
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Whats the question? 





With words like inflation’around, 
do words like luxury performance, 
@ and economy mean anything? 


It seems the tighter the money, the looser the language. And these days 
the word “luxury” is almost as inflated as the dollar. 
The fact is, the Audi‘ 100LS actually is a luxury car at a reasonable price. It 
handles so easily and rides so smoothly you'd simply expect it to cost much more 
Basically, for one reason: German engineering and craftsmanship. 
Specifically, for reasons like these: seats that are orthopedically designed to 
fit to the body and to help prevent fatigue; so much legroom and 
headroom you can stretch out even if you're well 
over 6 feet; front-wheel drive; front disc brakes; 
rack-and-pinion steering; independent 
front suspension. 
And, with it all, 24 miles to the gallon* 
“Luxury, performance and economy,’ 
even in times like these? 
No question about it. 





*Mileage based on German Industry Standards (DIN-70030). 
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Your cost of living may go up a little 
but your standard of living will go up a lot. 





BYSTANDER 


needed to flout or adhere to, the 
soil for my roots. I was astonished 
on the one hand by the freedom of 
my new existence (I could get 
drunk, cut classes, or see girls if I 
wanted to), and by my responsi- 
bilities on the other (I was expected 
to win and keep the goodwill of my 
roommates, to meet the minimum 
standards of my teachers, and to 
comport myself so as to avoid utter 
disgrace). But I was more sur- 
prised—and much more moved—by 
the two great human, or rather eth- 
nic, forces that shaped and fixed the 
whole city of Boston and its envi- 
rons. On the one side was the codex 
of the Yankees, still very much in 
evidence: a survival of Puritan so- 
briety and duty, an enforcement of 
British understatement, a com- 
mitment to the plain, the drab, the 
serviceable, out of which, if watched 
and watered, the flower of achieve- 
ment would eventually spring. On 
the other was the world view of the 
more recent immigrants, led by the 
Irish: the idea of the city not as a 
sacred trust to be conveyed undi- 
minished to the next generation, but 
as an apple, or oyster, to be gath- 
ered and consumed for one’s own 
betterment and pleasure. Unlike the 
flint-eyed Brahmins, these people 
were soft-eyed and softhearted; hav- 
ing had nothing, it was easy come, 
easy go for them; indulging them- 
selves, they found it easy, as the 
Puritans did not, to indulge and 
pardon others. 

And yet, though there was every 
likelihood that these two factions 
should meet with a clash over the 
eventual ownership of Boston, 
somehow they did not: though the 
spirited fight for the control of the 
city, politically speaking, had ended 
with the immigrants in secure pos- 
session a generation before my ar- 
rival, both sides had continued to 
hold their views undaunted by fail- 
ure or success. Thus they preserved 
two cities for my delectation and in- 
struction: the Brahmin Boston of 
granite trust companies and strait 
brick town houses, to which, as an 
outsider, I could not be invited; and 
the Irish Boston of ramshackle pub- 
lic buildings, public bars, and pri- 
vate houses, in all of which I was at 
least hypothetically welcome. And 





in their unwillingness—inability, 
really—to accept change, to deal 
with the onset of the present, these 
factions also managed effectively to 
exclude the wave of progress and 
newness and homogeneity which by 
then was sweeping all before it 
across the American continent. Bos- 
ton remained Boston, with its tang 
of saltwater flats and coffee roast- 
ing; though feebler now, it is still it- 
self today. 

Two people came to symbolize 
these two sides of Boston, these two 
cities, for me. One was an early 
roommate of mine, a tall, courtly, 
withdrawn youth who was so 
steeped in the Brahmin tradition 
that he sometimes seemed barely 
able to function in the real world. 
His real loves, his paradigms of 
Yankee achievement, resided in the 
far mountains of New England, 
where there were birds to watch, 
not as an amateur but as an orni- 
thologist, and mountains to scale, 
not as a weekend camper but as an 
engineer of cirques and cols and 
chimneys. Minot and I did not con- 
verse to speak of, pun intended; but 
he fascinated me (as much as, I am 
sure, my fecklessness fascinated 
him) for his otherwhereness, for the 
elusive whereabouts of his whole, 
feeling heart. It was—it had to be— 
in the highlands, where the hermit 
thrush sings to its kind, Minot in- 
cluded. ; 

My other exemplar was Mrs. 
Shannon, my maid, or biddie, as 
maids were unkindly called by the 
young college gentlemen of those 
days. Mrs. Shannon was as patient 
and thoughtful as she was deter- 
mined to best the disorder of my 
rooms; on cold, dank mornings 
when the factory sirens would wake 
me from God knows what drunken 
sleep, she would soothe me with an 
invariably cheerful word; though I 
was given to understand, with fre- 
quent sighs, that her husband, 
Francis, was an invalid, an alco- 
holic, a lazy layabout, or worse, this 
really saintly woman continued to 
cherish her good fortune in being 
able to Support him with the sweat 
of her pale brow. To me she was 
helpful, sensible, motherly, always 
forgiving: a kind of foster mother in 
my strange home, and one who 
never demanded the things my real 
mother did. 

Though I traveled far, if not al- 


ways fast, in the years that followed, 
I never saw any reason to recon- 


sider my vision of Boston as bound | 


up in those two people. In college, I 


moved through rooms as full of the — 


dry detritus of Anglo-Saxon learn- 


ing—and as shabbily comfortable—as _ 


an Oxford tutor’s study; thrown out — 


of college to rusticate, I fell grate- 


fully into the bosom of that Irish — 


Boston where I was helped up, — 
placed on the city payroll, and sent 
to do a minute job of work (and — 


earn a minuscule day’s pay) among 
the elective and appointive officials, 
their names sounding like the re- 
frain to an Irish reel, who made the 


city move on its stately, if cor- — 


rupted, way. So the movements al- 
ternated: I returned to college, to 
that super-preppie world of masters, 
deans, and scholars; after a short, 
unhappy stint in New York, I came 


back to Boston, where I joined the © 


first senatorial campaign of John F. 
Kennedy and rejoined the Joycean 
stream of life prefigured by pious 
Mrs. Shannon. 

Since then, I’ve hung around 


here, always adoptive, never 


adopted, always an outsider, never a 
member of either community. But 
always, also, rewarded by these two 


o] 


worlds that won’t quite have me, 


perhaps the ideal position for a 
writer to be in. And, oh, yes, of 
course I’ve felt accepted in some 
ways: the local papers have noticed 
my writings and doings, I’ve met 
and gotten to know a number of 
echt Bostonians of both persuasions, 
and there have even been times 
when I’ve felt—and felt proud to 
feel—that this was my own, my na- 
tive (in every sense but literally 
born-in) city. 

It takes thousands of meetings, 
partings, exchanges, and walks 
across the same uneven bricks to fo- 
ment a sense of belonging of this 
kind. Though I can never belong 
like a Minot or a Shannon, I can 
kid myself quite easily into thinking 
this place home. And in its willful 
stubbornness to be itself, to resist 
forever the temptation, the desire, 
the command of the society to be 
like someplace else, this is a good 
city—unlike most other cities—in 
which to strike down roots, even 


quasi-imaginary ones, into the resis- — 
tant, rocky soil. Or so I think, some © 
thirty years after becoming a mock- | 


Bostonian. 
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FEARFUL SYMMETRY 


_ Sir: It is always timely to puncture 


myths and refreshing to send cows 
out to pasture. Peter Blake (“The 
Folly of Modern Architecture,” Sep- 
tember Atlantic) does both. At least, 
that is his good intention. 

For example, Mr. Blake comes 


out against the empty, windswept 


plazas at the base of office build- 
ings. Last July, we proposed to 
change New York’s zoning rules be- 
cause we didn’t like sterile plazas ei- 
ther. Some city plazas are lively, di- 
verting oases. You can sit before a 
waterfall in mid-Manhattan or un- 
der a grove of birches in the finan- 
cial district. But some plazas are not 
so attractive. The new zoning rules 
will encourage plazas that have 
focus, scale, life. There will be 
places for people to sit, chat—and 
watch other people. 

Mr. Blake also says that towers in 
a park-like setting aren’t good for 
families and he says we don’t need 
large housing developments to solve 
our desperate housing shortage. 
Well, that seems to me like sub- 
stituting one orthodoxy for another. 
For example, there is a project in 
New York called Waterside, with 
three large towers alongside a plaza 
comparable in expanse to San 
Marco in Venice. Unless Im mis- 
taken, Mr. Blake thinks it’s one of 
the best developments in the city. It 
works. I am certainly of the view 
that good housing should have vari- 
ety and amenity and fit into—not 
disrupt—neighborhood patterns. It is 
fair to argue that high-rise apart- 
ment towers are not the only solu- 
tion. But who says they are? In New 
York City we are planning three- 
and four-story apartment buildings 
in several areas and contemplating 
a change in our zoning that would 
limit the height of new development 
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to prevailing neighborhood scale. In 
fact, we just recently opened a five- 
story large housing development 
with terraces, rear gardens and 
courtyards—and no elevators. 

I think Mr. Blake is mistaken 
when he endorses a federal housing 
strategy which emphasizes rent sup- 
plements. Rent supplements are 
fine. The problem is that they won’t 
build much. In a city like New 
York, with its practically nonexistent 
vacancy rate, a rent supplement 
program alone would increase rents 
rather than the supply of housing. 
Construction subsidies are needed to 
get housing built. 

Finally, Mr. Blake hypothesizes 
that cities may not be essential for 
civilization to survive. He says that 
there is almost nothing—from shop- 
ping to business transactions to 
medical diagnoses—that can’t be 
done better electronically. I have 
made a point of spending some 
time each week walking through 
different neighborhoods in this city, 
chatting with people on the streets 
and in the shops. It is a way of re- 
discovering the city, its unique qual- 
ities and marvelous differences. It is 
a city in which tradition survives 
and is born, where there is room for 
many life-styles. It is a world capi- 
tal, but also a city of neighbor- 
hoods—rich in diversity and human- 
ity. It has been an enormously 
satisfying personal experience for 
me, and you can’t get that kind of 
human contact and enrichment out 
of a tube! That, more than any- 
thing, reinforces my deep conviction 
it will endure. z 

ABRAHAM D. BEAME 
Mayor, New York City 


Sır: Thank you for Peter Blake and 
his indictment of the Bauhaus-style 
miscreants that smudge our urban 
landscapes. Someone should im- 


peach the cancerous functionalism 
that turned the city vista into a 
platform of giant cereal boxes. 
Where was Mr. Blake’s type when 
this ugliness was perpetrated? How 
did architects turn away from nobil- 
ity and beauty and even reject pre- 
tension and fun in their buildings in 
favor of anonymity and sterility? 
Architects have foisted upon the ur- 
banite a topsy-turvy world where 
“less is more” and “ugly is beau- 
tiful.” One might believe that the 
masterly buildings of the past so es- 
teemed by Mr. Blake’s colleagues 
could have inspired either some 
homage in their own works or an 
interest in purveying satisfaction to 
the user and a sense of harmony 
and proportion—or at least tension— 
to the onlooker. Instead, local struc- 
tures offer mostly trivial simplicity. 
A nearby university contains a 
number of buildings officially recog- 
nized as national treasures, but this 
summer its administration blandly 
destroyed an interesting Victorian 
structure and is substituting a dor- 
mitory whose scale model resembles 
some ghastly Ministry of Truth. 
Even the School of Design in this 
Philistine place looks better at night. 
It was due to its depending so 
much on material that Hegel 
deemed architecture the lowest of 
the arts. He would have further rea- 
sons for his judgment nowadays. 
For some reason the farmers and 
fishermen who built Italian hill 
towns and Greek fishing villages pro- 
vided a more humane environment 
than the trained architects who 
stuck us with their recent erections. 
There is still hope: perhaps con- 
scientious young architects will 
adopt the radical stance attributed 
by Mr. Blake to a French critic, and 
quit. 
QUENTIN R. REGESTEIN 
Boston, Mass. 


Sır: Mr. Blake’s article brings to 
mind the comment of the farmer 
who was asked why his $150,000 
bull was put to work pulling a 
plow—“I just wanted to show him 
that the cattle business wasn’t all 
romance,” said the farmer. 

Mr. Blake seems to have come fi- 
nally to the conclusion that archi- 
tecture isn’t all romance. One 
“premise” taught to architects is 
that architecture can reform our 
cities and lives and make people 
“healthier, sexier, more creative and 
so on.” The disturbing part of Mr. 
Blake’s article is the implication that 
if these early premises are changed, 
and new principles are embraced by 
architects, architecture could still 
prevent our buildings and streets 
and cities from “falling apart.” 

The problem is deeper—archi- 
tecture, particularly as manifested in 
exterior design, has an extraordi- 
narily limited effect on cities and 
people. (It reminds me of those who 
believed that educating the young 
would solve all our social problems.) 
But the fundamental urban prob- 
lems are much too complicated and 
ill understood to be susceptible to a 
single solution such as architecture 
or education. Until architects and 
planners absorb this, they will retain 
the intellectual arrogance which as- 
sumes for architecture the principal 
role in the quality of urban devel- 
opment and change. 

It is this arrogance which pro- 
duced the premise that “towers in a 
park are the best solution for fam- 
ilies living in urban areas, because 
open space [is] created.” Pruitt-Igoe 
in St. Louis is cited as an igno- 
minious failure of this principle. 
Pruitt-Igoe was a failure for many 
reasons other than the lack of valid- 
ity of an architectural premise. It 
was caught up in the racial and eco- 
nomic problems of a city in decline 
in the 1950s. Only an architect 
would suggest design inadequacy as 
the principal cause of failure in the 
face of the many successful housing 
complexes of similar design charac- 
ter where the social and economic 
environment was substantially dif- 
ferent, e.g., Lefrak Village in New 
York is an atrocious design plan but 
works as a housing complex. 

So, too, with Mr. Blake’s com- 
ments on transportation systems. 
The objective, he says, is “to design 
and build more vital concentrations 





What is 
a Family 
Helper 
Project? 
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Briefly, this is a new way of help- 
ing a child right in his own home, 
in a family atmosphere. 

Children need help when a 
widowed mother cannot support . 
her family, or parents become 
seriously ill, or are just too poor 
to care for the children. 

This is where Christian Children’s 
Fund—and you as a sponsor—step in, 
helping keep the family together. 

Children assisted through CCF Fam- 
ily Helper Projects receive a variety of 
services, depending on the specific proj- 
ect, such as school supplies and cloth- 
ing, medical assistance, and family 
guidance from a child caseworker who 
visits the homes regularly. 

Family Helper Projects are guided by 
child welfare specialists from the Field 
Office staff, and each project is required 
to submit an annual financial statement. 

Would you like to sponsor a child? 

Here are the answers to some other 
questions you may ask before you decide. 
Q. Why does CCF use a sponsorship 
plan to help children ? 
A. To help provide long term child care 
along with a person-to-person relation- 
ship, in which sponsor and child can 
relate to each other as real human beings. 
Q. Is CCF an emergency relief organi- 
zation ? 

A. No. While material assistance is 
vital, a child also needs to experience the 
warmth of knowing another person cares 
about him as an individual over an ex- 
tended period of time. 

Q. What does it cost to sponsor a child ? 
A. $15 a month, tax deductible. 

Q. What does the child receive ? 

A. In general, CCF supplements other 
resources to help provide clothing, 
shelter, health care, spiritual guidance, 
education, school supplies, balanced diet 
—and love. You'll receive detailed in- 
formation about the project where the 
child receives assistance. 

Q. May I send an extra gift ? 

A. Yes, if you wish to send $5 or $10 for 
a Christmas or birthday present, the 
entire amount is forwarded, and the 
money is used according to your instruc- 
tions. You will receive a “thank-you” 
letter from the child. 

Q. May I visit my child ? 

A. Yes. Our Homes and Projects around 
the world are delighted when sponsors 
visit. 
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Q. May groups sponsor a child ? 
A. Yes. Church classes, office workers, 
civic clubs, school classes, organizations 
and other groups sponsor children. 

Q. Is a financial statement available ? 
A. Yes, upon your request and we will 
be glad to answer any questions about 
how your gifts are used. 

You see, a child is helped in many 
different ways—each according to his 
needs. And it is the sponsors who make 
this help possible. 

Won’t you share in this person-to- 
person relationship ? 

Just fill out the coupon and send it in 
with your first monthly check. In about 
two weeks you will receive the child’s 
photograph, background information, 
mailing address and a description of the 
project where the child receives 
assistance. 

You may write to the child and you 
will receive the child’s letters, along with 
an English translation. (Housemothers 
or caseworkers help children unable to 
write.) 

Won’t you become a sponsor today? 

Sponsors urgently needed this month in: 
Brazil, India, Guatemala and Indonesia. 


Write today: Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 


Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
I wish to sponsor a [] boy [1] girl in 


(Country) 2 
[C] Choose any child who needs my help. 
I will pay $15 a month. I enclose first 
payment of $______. Send me child’s 
name, story, address and picture. 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to 








give $ . : 
[_] Please send me more information. 


Name 





Address. 

City. 

Statens 5 ' 7p) ee 
Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s Advisory Committee on Voluntary For- 


eign Aid. Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: 


Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. AT18NO 
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of people that will make trans- 


portation systems unnecessary.” Im- 
plicit in this once again is the in- 
adequate awareness of the limits of 
the role of the planner or architect 
in the development and change of 
cities. The architect cannot create 
“vital concentrations.” Mr. Blake 
himself alludes to this by noting the 
impact on urban life of television, 
the automobile, the banker (financ- 
ing), and the bureaucrat (govern- 
ment regulations), all beyond the 
architect’s scope. 

Architects all too often believe 


that if only they had more “clout,” 


urban life would significantly im- 
prove. 

Architecture and planning will 
improve its effectiveness not just by 


 arrogating to itself more “clout,” 


but by recognizing its limits and 
reaching out to other major (and 
necessary) influences on urban life, 
such as the banker and the bureau- 
crat acknowledged by Mr. Blake. 

A new premise for architects 
should be to respect the limitations 
of architecture and learn how to 
communicate with the bankers and 
bureaucrats who have so much le- 
gitimate power involved in urban 
change. 

Mr. Blake’s new premises will be 
doomed to the same results as the 
old ones if they are based on the 
assumption that “intelligent” archi- 
tects by themselves can devise plans 
to resolve our urban ills. 

MORTIMER B. ZUCKERMAN 
Urban developer; Associate 
Professor of City and Regional 
Planning, Harvard University 


Str: I read Peter Blake’s article 
“The Folly ...,” and I heartily 
agree with his ideas. It is too bad, 
though, that the aesthetic principles 
which provoked building skyscrapers 
on “stilts” were scuttled because of 
“hooliganism.” I personally marvel at 
such structures, and enjoy walking 
amidst them when visiting New 
York. 

Concerning the U. of P. archi- 
tecture building, I cannot help but 
smile as I contemplate my own 
building, constructed as a food mar- 
ket in about 1912; bought by a Jew- 
ish congregation who occupied it for 
14 years, adding on two wings (side 
and back) for classrooms; and fi- 
nally partitioned as a joint apart- 
ment for my family of 11 and a 
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conservatory of music. We have had 
many interesting comments on the 
individuality of this structure, which 
now has pianos resting in the same 
spots where food freezers once stood 
(they were refrigerators, then, I sup- 
pose). We are very happy here in 
our rather makeshift environment, 
not because it is absolutely utilitar- 
ian, but more because it is unique 
in spite of its several inconveniences 
(one being the bathroom, which 
must be open to get from our apart- 
ment to my office at times). It was 
fun to decide where to put 22 
rooms in a synagogue, and it took 
35 drawings, which were reviewed 
by family and teaching staff, for al- 
terations. One of these involved 
changing the location of a proposed 
kitchen, which would “smell up the 
conservatory at mealtimes.” 

Why did we do this instead of 
building a new edifice? It appeared 
we could get more building for the 
money, first of all. And old build- 
ings seem to have been built better 
and of better stuff (rafters, partic- 
ularly. Ours are steel, even though 
the building is only one floor). An- 
other reason was charm. I think 
new buildings (including the new 
Met and Julliard at Lincoln Center) 
are utterly boring compared to their 
older predecessors. Who needs 
chandeliers that bob up and down? 

Visit Philadelphia, and ask any- 
one there which are the best build- 
ings in town. City Hall, the Mu- 
seum of Art, and the Academy of 
Music will have to be among the 
first cited. Bless the city fathers for 
their keen insight in leaving these 
great buildings standing rather than 
replacing them with more “glass- 
skinned shoe boxes.” 

J. PATRICK PRENDERGAST 
Merchantville, N. J. 


Sır: Mr. Blake’s critical nine ques- 
tions cut clear through to the center 
of whats dead in our desperate 
cities. I agree wholly with his propo- 
sitions in all but the last, most gen- 
eral, question of the survival of 
cities. 

In point 6 Mr. Blake exposes im- 
proved mass transit systems as no 
panacea. He presents the ideal city 
as a place jammed with events and 
“vital concentrations of people that 
will make transportation systems 
unnecessary.” Yes! But how can he 
give up two pages later in point 9? 


How can we trade this quality of 
life we know is our potential for 
some characterless urban sprawl 
connected by electronic systems? I 
sense the hesitation of his answer 
here. I don’t believe he really wants 
to give in to vast suburban tracts. 
Today it seems the real question 
is not will we survive, but how! It is 
the decline in the quality and the 
character of life that is the most ur- 
gent problem of our times. What 
can be more closely connected to 
our individual psychological selves? 
As an architect of the most recent 
generation, I feel that finally we 
have approached a point in human 
development that has brought us to 
a great and necessary realization: 
man is no longer conqueror of na- 
ture, but merely an intricate part of 
its delicate order. We now have the 
potential to build for the natural or- 
der of things. We expose the par- 
ticle of truth behind the visible. The 
city is the artistic creation of man. 
It is our spiritual reality; and archi- 
tecture remains the most complete 


and necessary of the arts. 
STEVEN HOLL 
San Francisco, Calif. 


TYGER, TYGER 


Sir: Please tell MSK (“Tigers in the 
Night,” September Atlantic) to sign 
me up for her “Thirties Liberation 
Movement.” My life has more love, 
more direction and more freedom 
than I was able to comprehend in 
my twenties. 

I am free from college degrees, 
maternity clothes and the social 
mores of the twenties years. 

At thirty I can learn what I want 
with never a care given to credit 
hours. 

At thirty I can listen to rock, 
Bach, or my old Beatles album. 

At thirty I can spend all day pre- 
paring a gourmet meal, or pile the 
children into the car and go to 
McDonald’s. 

At thirty I can revel in the sticky 
affection of my little ones or hire a 
sitter and escape to wherever I wish. 

At thirty I can choose many di- 
rections and I love it. 

SUSAN OGILVIE 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


Sır: Mopsy Kennedy builds a 
strong case against the liberation of 
affluent women from the many op- 


tions that they have traditionally 
enjoyed—the freedom to remain in 
the home and breast-feed their 
babies while their husbands supply 
the bacon—the freedom to indulge 
in their creative talents (which 
money helped develop). 

What is missing from the lives of 
most women is what Ms. Kennedy 
has—the time and financial re- 
sources to be her own person with 
her own typewriter. The alternatives 
offered by psychiatrists, gurus and 
TM groups are limited to those 
whose life-styles permit such per- 
sonal attention (outside of institu- 
tions). 

The “shriveled minority of child- 
raisers and home-stayers” are not 
challenged to defend their choices. 
But can they assert categorically 
that in the past as well as the 
present the products of their child- 
rearing represent generations of 
goodwill, nonviolence, and humani- 
tarian values? On the contrary, the 
available evidence indicates that 
society direly needs men and 
women who are secure and comfort- 
able to the point that they can 
share meaningful life experiences as 
equals. Neither men nor women can 
be liberated in a society that does 
not allow members of each sex the 
freedom to be themselves. 

ELIZABETH F. Hoop 
Detroit, Mich. 


Sır: My mother-in-law has always 
referred to our age group as the last 
of the mastodons. MSK talks about 
some of the reasons we deserve that 
title. 

I think, however, that we form 
more than just a “seam” between 
generations. Probably because we 
grew up in the peace of the Eisen- 
hower years, and the idealism of the 
Kennedy Administration, we be- 
came the first white youth to go to 
Alabama in the civil rights move- 
ment, we were the first enthusiastic 
Peace Corps members, and we were 
the avant-garde peace-seekers known 
as hippies. 

I think there are reasons for the 
timing of the sex revolution and for 
the revival of the feminist move- 
ment. They were a natural following 
of the first generation of youth to 
travel abroad en masse, which saw 
(as one can so well from an ocean’s 
breadth away) the hypocrisies of 
our society in the 60s. It seems to 


me that they (and the generation 
behind us) were the unfolding of a 
desire for sexual and religious “hon- 
esty” with which most Europeans 
have lived for a much longer time. 
It’s hard for me to feel like a gap- 
filler, even though I’m 31-ish too! 
K. P. SHEPARD 
Auburndale, Mass. 


Sir: Could you please tell me why 

The Atlantic took up five and a half 

pages of its September issue to pub- 

lish such sophomoric twaddle as 
“Tigers in the Night”? 

CELESTE R. WATSON 

Orlando, Fla. 


HAND OR EYE 


Sir: Aside from metaphysical differ- 
ences between man and machine, 
there is an essential reason for the 
limitations of computers which Fred 
Hapgood misses (“Computers Aren’t 
So Smart, After All,” August Atlan- 
tic). A person can learn while pur- 
suing a problem, use open-ended in- 
duction, whereas a computer can 
only deduce. It can be reprogram- 
med, but only by an agent other 
than and superior to itself. Human 





beings, in effect, reprogram them- 
selves, albeit imperfectly. 

ROBERT B. NORDBERG 
Professor of Education, Marquette Univ. 


Sir: Fred Hapgood refers to a 
project sponsored by the National 
Endowment for the Arts (NEA), as 
an example of laundering arbitrary 
decisions using computers. I have 
been director of this project, “The 
Market Street Program,” for three 
years and I disagree with the au- 
thor’s use of this as an example. 
Hapgood’s error lies in confusing ar- 
bitrary speculation and the kind of 
speculation peculiar to a profession. 

The premise of “The Market 
Street Program” is that every dis- 
cipline maintains an esprit de corps 
among practitioners which structures 
the development of that profession. 
Museum curators represent one 
such group and artists another. Al- 
though the primary common ground 
for these two is the art object, their 
interpretations of a piece often con- 
flict. “The Market Street Program” 
was established to provide for art- 
ists’ interpretation of their own ac- 
tivities through exhibitions based on 
this project’s research. 
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Artists were asked whose work 
they would like to see shown with 
their own, and this information was 
processed by computers for ease of 
handling. However, the emphasis of 
the project has always been on try- 
ing to clarify professional opinions 
rather than on performing a simple 
demonstration of technology. 

Because artists identified through 
the research represent members of a 
professional group, their specula- 
tions are held accountable to each 
other as colleagues, thus limiting ar- 
bitrary decisions. These limits prob- 
ably existed before computers came 
along, and represent an important 
element in the development of art. 
In this case, rather than laundering 
decisions, computers are helping 
large institutions recognize alterna- 
tive perspectives. 

R. JosHuA YOUNG 
San Francisco, Calif: 


Mr. Hapgood replies: 

Professor Nordberg’s point is no 
less valuable for its naturalness, but 
I finally dropped any mention of 
the limitation he offers. “Essential 
reasons” ought to be clear and I 
found the difficulties of understand- 
ing the quality of “open-ended in- 
duction” anything but. Machines 
also perform functions which their 
programmers present as reprogram- 
ming, or self-programming. One 
need not accept these claims at face 
value in order to feel that the “es- 
sentialness” of Professor Nordberg’s 
limitation suffers diminished useful- 
ness. 

Mr. Young’s letter is most wel- 
come. I do in fact often find myself 
confusing “arbitrary” speculation 
with speculation “peculiar to a pro- 
fession,” and must confess that, as 
regards the Market Street Program, 
this distinction is not yet one I feel 
is securely made or even partic- 
ularly relevant. I was interested in 
his program not as an exercise in 
speculation, professionally peculiar 
or not, but as one in the administra- 
tion of blame. His letter does not 
say what happens when an artist is 
unhappy with what has happened 
to his pictures, or what happens 
when a critic regards the result of 
Mr. Young’s programs as an aesthe- 
tic disaster. If he refrains from 
blaming the computer in such cases 
he deserves to be commended for 
| this rare restraint. 








ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sir: John Updike’s story, “Naked- 
ness” (August Atlantic), was an ex- 
cellent portrayal of woman as sex 
object. There was absolutely no 
communication between the man 
with his profound thoughts and the 
woman with her simple phrases. 
The woman was outdone in conver- 
sation throughout the story. She be- 
came an object of interest at night, 
and even then he did not listen to 
what she said. One might at least 
hope that the feminine body would 
be more attractive to a man than an 
inanimate object, but of a woman’s 
nakedness, the author writes, “The 
girl, especially, became ridiculous, 
her buttocks outthrust . . . her flesh 
jouncing heavily.” He speaks of 
“her heart in the fatty casing of her 
body.” 

In spite of the overbalanced male 
image, and the insults to women, 
the story was so well written that I 
had no trouble in identifying with 
the man, and I found the story very 
sensuous. I had thought the idea of 
a man treating a woman as a sex 
object was a joke too difficult to 
carry out. It might be a practical 
way of thinking for a man, but Up- 
dike’s “Nakedness” is uninviting to 
a woman. However, the story was 
enlightening and amusing. 

MARY ELLEN GIRARD JONES 
Macedon, N.Y. 


Str: I was deeply impressed by the 
article “Burning Up People To 
Make Electricity” by Fred Harris in 
the July issue of The Atlantic. 

The closing three sentences 
gripped me: “It is not all Duke’s 
fault by any means. We're all in- 
volved. And we’re burning up 
people to make electricity.” If sev- 
eral thousand readers of this article 
would begin to write—garner infor- 
mation, form conclusions, voice 
these conclusions to those at fault— 
to legislators, who can say what re- 
sults would accrue to benefit these 
most unfortunate people? 

HiRAM B. HOLDRIDGE 
Evanston, Ill. 


Sır: The one significant statistic in 
Claire Sterling’s “Bangladesh” ar- 
ticle (September Atlantic) is “eight 
more babies are born there every 
minute.” Significant because there is 
absolutely nothing you nor I nor 












Why ne selected the NapaValley years 
ago as our home forThe Christian Brothers 


table wines. 


For more than a century, the Napa Valley north of San Francisco, 
has been acclaimed California's finest premium wine-growing area. 

It was here on the hillsides of this verdant valley that we chose 
to build The Christian Brothers winery and aging cellars many years 
ago. And to plant our vines. 

Through the years, we have found scientifically why the early 
vintners instinctively brought the first rare European varietal grape 
cuttings here. The unique varied climate and soils of the Napa Valley 
provide the distinctly different needs of each grape variety. 

For instance, one area has more cool growing days and is a per- 
fect home for our Pinot Noir, the noble grape of Burgundy. Another 
has more warm days and gives the proper sunshine to the Cabernet 
Sauvignon. The same is true for the Chenin Blancs and the Johann- 
isberg Rieslings and all of the other shy-bearing varietals we use in 
our table wines. 

Of course, grapes are just part of our story. The Napa Valley has 
given us the quiet place we need to bring the wines to life . . . slowly, 
patiently in our own way. A tradition of quality we will never change. 

Long ago the Indians named our valley “Napa. which means 
plenty. We think of it now as meaning plenty of good grapes, and 
plenty of time to make our wines. You are always a welcome guest 
at the Christian Brothers winery here. 
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The electronic Minolta XK. 


Its one thing to talk about 
the future of photography. 
Its quite another 
to hold it in your hands. 


Five years from now, all fine 35mm cameras wil! offer the innovations that have caused 
every major photographic magazine to acclaim the Minolta XK. If you're at all serious about 
photography, you'll find the Minolta XK is a camera worth examining personally. For the 
name of your nearest retailer and literature, write Minolta Corporation, Advanced Systems 
Division, 101 Williams Drive, Ramsey, New Jersey 07446. In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 
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our country can do to overcome an 
internal invasion of Bangladesh with 
which the inhabitants are destroying 
themselves and their own future. 
Whatever we can do or even will do 
can only prolong the agony of a ter- 
minal national self-destruction and, 
indeed, make absolutely inevitable a 
sort of racial suicide in the near fu- 
ture. Any country the size of Iowa 
must discipline itself to have no 
more than the population of Iowa. 
What assumptive arrogance to call 
upon the farmers of Iowa to feed 
for free all those who have made of 
their own lands a veritable pigsty. 
KENNETH O’MEARA 
Holland, Mich. 


Sir: I am very disturbed that Karen 
Hess (“The Gourmet Plague,” Au- 
gust Atlantic) finds fault with Julia 
Child’s optional use of canned 
bouillon. It is hardly necessary to 
concoct one’s own beef stock when 
a recipe calls for two to three table- 
spoons. 

All I can say is that I learned 
how to cook at the tender age of 
twelve, not at my mother’s knee, 
but from Mastering the Art of 
French Cooking, Volume I, and 


never suffered from a lumpy veloute. 
FRAN POPPER 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: Page Stegner’s “Headin’ for the 

First Roundup” (September Atlan- 

tic) was one of the funniest stories 
I'd read in a long time. 

JANET L. JAMES 

Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Sir: I have just finished reading the 

September issue of The Atlantic and 

am distressed to see a highly liter- 

ary publication turn into a true con- 
fessions magazine. 

KATHERINE SIEG 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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Benedictine blended with superb cognac. 
Or Benedictine. ..La Grande Liqueur Française, made 
for over 400 years in the Abbey at Fecamp, France. 
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by George V. Higgins s 

ot Some were trusting; some were not. Either a 

way, they lived to regret it, because what was as 

* going on was “obstruction of justice.”’ r E 

; 2 

ven now, with proof beyond a peradventure E 

of a doubt in hand, it is difficult to Te 

comprehend what a scoundrel we selected, a 

twice, to be President of the United States. E 

It is difficult, too, for men who thought they E 

ought to know him well, men such as Elliot E 

Richardson, and Richard Kleindienst, and perhaps E 

b even Gerald R. Ford. It is difficult for Henry Ms 

if Petersen, who didn’t think he needed to know the a 

eh President to trust the President. They thought he was, 4 

$ at least, their friend. ' = 

f It was not that he was arrogant, not merely that. A 
B The job and the trappings invite, perhaps require, 
ee arrogance. (Lyndon Johnson’s Lincoln Continental 


sorties through the ranch on the Pedernales 
necessitated disposal not only of the beer cans, but 
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also of the contents processed through the presiden- 
tial kidneys. Procedure called for a Secret Service 
agent—one was named Henderson—to stand at the 
Connie door and shield the presidential anatomy 
from vulgar view. One day Henderson, dis- 
believingly, felt at his station something warm 
and wet on his trousers. “Mr. President,” he said, 
when continued sensations precluded further dis- 
belief, “you’re pissing on my leg.” “Hinderson,” 
the President said, “ah know ah am. That’s mah 
prerogative.” And for LBJ, as for Presidents before 
and after him, exercises of prerogative and indul- 
gences of arrogance sometimes worked and some- 
times backfired. Thomas Jefferson affronted his 
own and his supporters’ cherished “strict construc- 
tion” view of the Constitution to consummate the 
Louisiana Purchase, but consummate it he did. “I 
took the Canal Zone and let Congress debate,” 
said Theodore Roosevelt, “and while the debate 
goes on, the canal does also.” Woodrow Wilson 
would not deign to treat with the Senate over the 
League of Nations, and so helped to ruin his own 
hopes for it. At the peak of his popularity, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt set out to “pack” an unfriendly Su- 
preme Court; Congress did not agree that was his 
prerogative.) 

It was not merely that Mr. Nixon was ruthless. 
Most successful politicians have a capacity for 
ruthlessness that compares nicely with the high 
standards set by private industry. It was not only 
that Richard Nixon was petty, ungenerous, some- 
what bigoted, and monumentally cynical. It is that 
he was a liar and a deceiver, a man who did not 
keep his word. 

It is impossible, now, to ascertain with any as- 
surance when it was that Richard Nixon first be- 
gan to practice to deceive. But it is clear that over 
the years he perfected his art at least to the point 
of trusting his monstrous craftsmanship completely, 
and believing it sufficient unto the most anxious of 
days. He became a virtuoso of deception, a wizard 
as a manipulator of reality and facts, and of the 
nation’s trust. Harry Houdini would have been 
hard pressed to imitate him with a set of hand- 
cuffs. 

He guarded his ambition closely. A few in- 
timates—Bob Haldeman, for example, who knew 
for more than two years what whoppers the Presi- 
dent was piously reciting to the country on the 
subject of the cover-up—may have guessed at his 
prodigious skill in mendacity, but he was enough 
of an artist, with others, never to confide in them 
the truth about his fondness for lies, the final con- 
ceit of his mastery. It was that which led to Attor- 
ney General Richard Kleindienst’s disgrace, and to 
Attorney General Elliot Richardson’s stunned fury, 
and to the helpless rage and sorrow of James St. 
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Clair, and Leonard Garment, and William Ruck- 
elshaus, Charles Wiggins, Hugh Scott, Robert 
Dole, and everyone else who placed himself in 
hazard in order to assist the President in his tra- 
vail. 


n April 2, 1973, John Dean’s lawyers went 

to Assistant U.S. Attorney Earl Silbert and 

the other prosecutors and, as Dean told 
the Ervin Committee, “told them that I was willing 
to come forward with everything I knew about the 
case.” That was the beginning of an extremely 
busy fortnight for Dean, who discovered as he 
went along that the cover-up had succeeded as 
well as it had because the prosecutors had not per- 
ceived the dimensions of what was under way. 

“I think we owe it to ourselves,” the President 
said on Saturday, April 14, 1973, “to find out 
about John Dean, for example. . . .”* 

“All right,” Haldeman said. 

“I think that’s right,” Ehrlichman said. “This is 
probably a golden opportunity, in a way.” 

“Right,” the President said. “To find out, let me 
put it this way: you’ve got to find out what the 
hell he is going to say. (Unintelligible) which is 
frightening to me... .” 

It should have been frightening. Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman had seen Dean’s grocery list. “Dean 
thinks everybody in the place is going to get in- 
dicted,” Ehrlichman said. Haldeman morosely re- 
cited the names. 

The question was, how to find out? Ehrlichman 
had an idea: “Now,” he said, “the question is 
whether I ought to get hold of Kleindienst for, say, 
five o’clock, and get this thing all wrapped up.” 

“Have you determined that it should be 
Kleindienst rather than Silbert?” the President 
said. 

“Yeah,” Ehrlichman said. “Dean’s right about 
that, I am sure.” 

“How do you know?” the President asked. 

“I asked him for his advice on this. He said,” 
Ehrlichman said, “Silbert would ask you to wait a 
minute, and he would step out of the room, and 
he would come back to get you, and walk you 
right into the grand jury.” 

“Oh,” the President said. 

By 5:15 on that Saturday afternoon, they had 





*Quotations of White House transcripts here, and throughout 
this article, are as they appear in the Submission of 

Recorded Presidential Conversations To the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives by President Richard 
Nixon, April 30, 1974, printed by the Government Printing 
Office. In several places I have changed the punctuation 
supplied by the transcribers to conform to the meaning 

of what was said. 
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Now presumably Kleindienst thought he was 
delivering news. He was at least the third to think so. 


found out about John Dean. “Well,” Ehrlichman 
said, “he and his two lawyers, who are very bright 
young guys, came in. So I said: ‘Evidently, judging 
by your phone call earlier, this is moot.’ He said: 
“Yes, we have just come from our informal confer- 
ence with the United States Attorney.” He pro- 
ceeded then to voluntarily give me his whole testi- 
mony.” 

The President’s reply was unintelligible. 

Ehrlichman went on, summarizing Dean’s sum- 
mary of his testimony before the grand jury. 
“Now,” Ehrlichman said, “I have the Attorney 
General of the United States sitting at home, wait- 
ing to go to this dinner party”—the annual White 
House Correspondents’ dinner, and it would have 
caused comment if Kleindienst had not appeared 
as scheduled. Ehrlichman proposed calling 
Kleindienst and telling him nothing about Dean, 
confining himself to the statement “that Magruder 
has just disclosed to me what he has shown to the 
U. S. Attorney, and that I really don’t have any- 
thing to add... .” Thus perpetuating the myth 
that Ehrlichman was investigating the matter for 
the White House. 

Then he did it, lying to exclude Dean when 
Kleindienst asked him whom he’d seen. Kleindienst 
said he would call his Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of the Criminal Division, Henry Peter- 
sen. Along with feeding Kleindienst the facts about 
Magruder, Ehrlichman reported Dean’s defection, 
but none of his proposed testimony. Then he sent 
Kleindienst off to the dinner, and hung up. Halde- 
man, Ehrlichman, and the President himself were 
also going to dine with the press, whom they 
hated. 

To the President, Ehrlichman said: “He wants 
me to meet with Henry Petersen tomorrow. I’m 
possessed of information establishing the commis- 
sion of a crime. And I’ve got to be darn careful 
about who I talk to.” 

Kleindienst did call Petersen. He also went to 
the dinner and had sufficient refreshments. Dean’s 
lawyers reached Dean around 1 A.M. on Sunday, 
the fifteenth: Charles Shaffer told him “that the 
prosecutors had called him and that they were go- 
ing to have to breach the agreement they had 
made, regarding keeping all of my conversations 
with them private. The prosecutors had reported to 
Mr. Shaffer that the Attorney General had called 
Mr. Petersen, and them, and wanted a full report 
on everything that was going on before the grand 
jury, and where the grand jury was headed. The 
meeting with the Attorney General was to occur 
about 2 A.M., at the Attorney General’s home.” 

Accompanied by Harold Titus, U. S. Attorney 
for the District, and Assistant U.S. Attorney Earl 
Silbert, Petersen kept Kleindienst up all Saturday 


night, describing the remarkable story that John 
Dean had told. Kleindienst had not expected it, 
and he wept. The next day, April 15, 1973, the At- 
torney General went to the White House, waited 
for the President to finish a prayer breakfast, and 
reported what he had learned. 


delivering news. He was at least the third 

to think so. Pat Gray had told the Presi- 
dent that some of his people were inflicting mortal 
wounds, and Mr. Nixon had taken the news with 
perfect equanimity, instructing Gray to persist in a 
thorough investigation, the same one that he and 
Haldeman, back on June 23, 1972, if not before, 
had conspired to obstruct. Dean, on March 21, 
1973, had admonished the President that the 
cover-up was about to explode, and the President 
took that pretty well also, brilliantly contriving 
later to persuade much of the nation, for a while, 
that the report of trouble in the obstruction plot in 
fact constituted his first notice that the plot existed. 
Kleindienst, on that Sunday afternoon, quite 
plainly thought that he was sounding an alarm 
that Haldeman’s assistant, Gordon Strachan, would 
be compromised by the testimony of Dean and Jeb 
Magruder, and might thus do something that 
would implicate Ehrlichman and Haldeman. And 
he personally suspected them. The President pro- 
fessed inability to understand how that could pos- 
sibly happen, since Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
were not, he said, involved: 

“I have asked both Haldeman and Ehrlichman,” 
the President said. 

“I know you have,” Kleindienst said. 

“And they have given me absolute ..., you 
know what I mean,” the President said, cleverly al- 
lowing the Attorney General of the United States, 
moved by loyalty, to infer whatever falsehood 
might suit him best. “You can only . . . , it’s like 

. , you'd believe John Mitchell, I suppose, 
wouldn’t you?” he said, thus invoking the virtue 
which he sought to pervert. 

“John Mitchell and I were a little off more by 
ourself,” Kleindienst said, thinking about what it 
meant to have friends but not quite buttoned up 
on the idea that the President wanted him to get. 
It took a little more conversation, and another 
nudge or two from the President. 

“Oh, in other words,” the President said, “the 
obstruction they are talking about is what hap- 
pened after the conviction [of the six burglars]?” 

“Yes, sir,” Kleindienst said, one of the few who 
demonstrated any conversational respect for the 
President. Dean was another, along with Petersen. 

“Rather than before the conviction?” the Presi- 


N: presumably Kleindienst thought he was 
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The Nixon School of Lying was erected on the 
premise that people will hear what they want to 
hear, and all you have to do is give them something. 


dent said, getting his hopes up a bit that perhaps 
not so big a lie was needed. 

“Yes, sir,” Kleindienst said. 

“Well,” the President said, “who the hell would 
..., you mean... ,” thinking that perhaps the 
whole secret would yet survive even Dean’s and 
Magruder’s defections, “I can’t see Haldeman or 
Ehrlichman or anybody in that. . . .” Because, of 
course, it was Dean he had directed to pay off 
Hunt after Hunt’s plea of guilty, and not Halde- 
man at all. But he had misunderstood. Kleindienst 
stuck to his prediction that Haldeman and Ehrlich- 
man were also in danger of indictment for pre-con- 
viction obstructions. 

“Let’s get back to this concept of the Presidency, 
sir,” Kleindienst said, which concept was, for him, 
the cornerstone of the President’s ability to fool 
him. 

“Right,” the President said, having remarkable 
grasp of just how such concepts could be used. 
Henry Petersen, Earl Silbert, most of the country— 
including, as he would demonstrate two weeks 
later, Elliot L. Richardson—simply did not believe 
that the President would obstruct justice and then 
lie to them about doing it. 

“What you do is the right thing,” Kleindienst 
said, exposing his lack of sophistication, “and then, 
when having done it, it would be recognized as the 
right thing.” Mr. Kleindienst appears to have had 
here either a failure of memory, or else a very 
vivid recollection, of the President’s respect for the 
right thing, which he demonstrated in his directive 
a year before to drop the ITT appeal. It was that 
directive that Kleindienst had failed to tell the 
Senate Judiciary Committee about during his con- 
firmation hearings, and which led to his conviction 
of a misdemeanor. 

“Right,” the President said, having counseled, 
commanded, procured and induced the wrong 
thing about ten months before. 

“And I know,” Kleindienst faltered, “I don’t 
know, but I believe, feel, that we should have... . 
I think the options that you have to consider there 
are two. 

“One: do you, the President, what I have told 
you today, that might be forthcoming. And before 
that comes out, would you ask ’em to step aside 
until this whole thing blows over? If it all blows 
over, maybe you’re not indicted, or culpable, fi- 
nally you come back. And they do wind up having 





ES 
George V. Higgins has written three novels, The Friends 
of Eddie Coyle, The Digger’s Game, and Cogan’s Trade. 
A lawyer, he served as an Assistant U.S. Attorney in 
Massachusetts before undertaking assignment to report 
on Watergate for The Atlantic. A book growing out of 
his Atlantic articles will be published next year. 
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been indicted, you at least have off of your per- 
sonal staff, those people who are going to be in- 
volved in the criminal justice system. If you don’t 
take that step, and I really don’t pretend to advise 
you on it, sir, and then if it comes out, it’s leaked 
out, and then you’ve got to do it after the dis- 
closure is made publicly. You know, I think, 
Ita sce” 
The President was masterfully misleading. “Let 
me ask you this: let us suppose, let’s suppose the 
worst.” Okay: supposing the worst, it was that Sil- 
bert and Titus and Petersen and the grand jury 
and Judge Sirica, and ultimately the country and 
the press, would find out that the President who 
had told them that March 21, 1973, was his first 
information of the cover-up had in fact demanded 
that Haldeman get the cover-up going at least as 
early as June 23, 1972. That was the worst, and 
the President, in conversation with his Attorney 
General, knew it. But he also knew that 
Kleindienst didn’t know it, and he was pretty sure 
that he would never find out. He knew what con- 
cept Kleindienst had of the Presidency, after all, 
and he knew that Kleindienst would never surmise 
that a presidential supposition of “the worst” was 
in fact a presidential falsehood intended to conceal 
“the worst.” Thus he implied his own innocence, 
which Kleindienst assumed anyway, while min- 
imizing what had been done. “The worst,” he in- 
vited Kleindienst to believe, and Kleindienst, of 
course, did, was “that it does ..., that it does 
come out, on Haldeman and Strachan, with his 
testimony that he had papers, et cetera.” 


ow that was neat. Mr. Nixon was maneuver- 
ing Kleindienst into the belief that 
Haldeman, painted to ultimate blackness, 
at most had received a few reports and might have 
carelessly learned that $350,000 had left a safe in the 
White House and turned up in the paws of the 
Watergate Seven. Instead of what was true: 
that Haldeman was foreman of the cover-up, 
at the express direction of the President, who 
was still touching it up as circumstances required. 
“The question,” the President said, “really 
is basically whether an individual, you know, 
can be totally, totally . . . , I mean, the point is, if a 
guy isn’t guilty, you shouldn’t let him go.” 

Again, the quick fake, executed expertly. The 
fellow had more moves than Bobby Orr. The ques- 
tion in the President’s mind was not about Halde- 
man’s guilt: he knew Haldeman was as guilty as 
hell, and he knew it because he was as guilty as 
hell himself. And because he was, and preferred, 
reasonably, not to be caught, he was covering up 
some more. What the President wanted was to in- 


still in Kleindienst’s mind the lie that Haldeman 
was not guilty, and could not be guilty; that way, 
given what the President knew, he would run less 
risk of being found out himself. 

“That’s right,” Kleindienst said, “you shouldn’t.” 


our run-of-the-mill liar, your journeyman 

perjurer, comes a cropper because he tries 

too hard to please, and thus, like John 
Mitchell denying political activity as head of the 
Committee to Re-Elect the President, finally deliv- 
ers himself of a fib so incredible that it reduces the 
listener to helpless laughter. But the Nixon School 
of Lying was erected on the premise that people 
will hear what they want to hear, and all you have 
to do is give them something, some minimally 
committing murmur which will seem to deny what 
they shrink from asserting, some palliating remark 
which will seem to declare what they find repug- 
nant to deny. 

The President had Kleindienst well in hand now. 
“It’s like me,” he said, reflectively. “Wait, now. 
Let’s stand up for people, if they’re, even though 
they’re under attack.” Eisenhower, when I was un- 
der fire, didn’t stand up for me, the President did 
not say. Eisenhower, when Adams was under at- 
tack, didn’t stand up for him, the President seemed 
to say. But when Goldwater was under attack, and 
you, Clean Dish, were running his national cam- 
paign and getting your own ass clobbered at the 
same time, running for the governor of Arizona, I 
stood up for Goldwater. I stumped for him. Did 
Nelson Rockefeller do that? Did anybody ever do 
what I’ve done? I go through, Kleindienst, I’m a 
stand-up guy. 

“I know,” Kleindienst said. In 1964 he explained 
to a reporter on the floor of the GOP convention 
at the San Francisco Cow Palace that Goldwater’s 
preference for old loyalists was nothing more than 
rational. “You’re a damned fool if you don’t have 
around you the people you know and trust,” he 
had said. “If you have big names working for you, 
you wake up in the morning, and you don’t know 
what deals they may have done in your name.” 

“In Haldeman’s case, though,” the President 
said, “I want to ask you, if you think . . . , I just 
want to ask your opinion. And the same on Ehr- 
lichman, based on this. Do you think that, where 
he had no knowledge of Watergate. . . ?” £ 

It was perfect. It was as well-machined as a 
Porsche, as well-proportioned as a beautiful 
woman, as fragile and as strong as Charlotte’s web. 
Some pig. Kleindienst, radiant, jumped into it, ac- 
cepting the bait—whether Ehrlichman had any 
knowledge of the burglary was scarcely germane to 
what the prosecutors were pursuing, under the 


guidance of the Attorney General of the United 
States, on the question of covering up the Water- 
gate—and gushing: “I think neither one of them 
knew about it before.” If they got in trouble, he 
said, it would be because they’d made in- 
consequential remarks around John Dean, who 
was, by his own admission, involved in the cover- 
up, and those remarks might now seem to in- 
criminate them. 

The President now wanted to know if letting 
them go would increase their chances of in- 
dictment. When you get the pigeon interested, take 
him for everything he’s got. “You find them guilty 
before they have a chance to prove their in- 
nocence, don’t you?” Of course they aren’t in- 
nocent, but never mind that. 

“Which is not very good,” Kleindienst said, 
“precise.” 

“That’s the point that I am making,” the Presi- 
dent said. “Can, on the basis of this kind of infor- 
mation. . . .” 

“I don’t suggest anything, now,” Kleindienst 
said, backtracking quickly into the trap that had 
been set for him. “I’m just. . . .” 

“No, no,” the President said, graciously absolv- 
ing Kleindienst of even the slightest, inadvertent 
trespass upon the truth, “I know. No, I’m just try- 
ing,- understand, I want to know what is the right 
thing to do. And, understand, we are going to 
come out of this thing. The Justice Department 
and the Presidency are going to come out clean, 
because I don’t tolerate this kind of stuff. But the 
point is, Dick, I also, I can’t, I can’t let an innocent 
man down. That’s my point.” 


here wasn’t a dry eye in the house. By 

rebutting a suggestion that Kleindienst had 

never made—that the President was out to 
commence a program of abandoning innocent 
men to their undeserved disgrace—the President 
had thrown the Attorney General off balance, 
causing him to be anxious to make amends 
for proposing so unprincipled a course of conduct. 
Then the President generously afforded him a 
penitential opportunity: by agreeing that Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman should not be abandoned to 
disgrace, Kleindienst could expiate the sin which 
he had not committed, and in the fullness 
of his contrition would find it not only easy, 
but downright cleansing, to endorse the position 
that because they ought not to be sacrificed 
by the President, Haldeman and Ehrlichman were 
therefore innocent. Which premise, of course, 
Kleindienst desperately wanted to believe anyway, 
because Haldeman and Ehrlichman did only what 
the President wanted them to do, and to suspect 
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them was to suspect him. It was easy. Weaving 
their names through the rest of the conversation, 
the President soon had Kleindienst practically 
babbling his certitude of their blamelessness. 

“You see,” the President said, “I realize that the 
fellows, like up at the Ervin Committee, and now 
the grand jury, they’re going to smash the likes of 
Haldeman all the time. But you can’t let a guy go 
without a (unintelligible) if he’s guilty, if you know 
he’s innocent.” 

“Right,” Kleindienst said. 

A bit later: “The obstruction: of justice is what’s 
bad,” the President said. 

“And the perjury,” Kleindienst said. “The sub- 
orning of witnesses, the perjury, and perjuring 
yourself.” 

“You don’t have Ehrlichman involved in that,” 
the President said. “You don’t have Haldeman in- 
volved in any of that?” 

“No, no,” Kleindienst said. 

Kleindienst had gone into that seventy-minute 
meeting on April 15 at 1:12 P.M. with two strate- 
gies in mind: he thought he ought to disqualify 
himself from any action in the investigation and 
prosecution of his friend, former superior, and 
predecessor John Mitchell, and he thought his re- 
placement as supervising prosecutor should be 
someone from outside the Administration. Bar- 
nabas Sears, the Chicago lawyer who gets to 
handle all the especially dirty cases there, was his 
primary selection, but he thought Henry Petersen 
might be an acceptable alternative. 

The tape of the discussion ran out before the 
conversation did. The transcript is fifty pages long. 
Each page carries about 250 words; while there are 
wide variances in the rapidity of speech among in- 
dividuals, it is unusual to find a conversationalist 
talking at less than 200 words per minute, and the 
upper limit of intelligible discussion is probably 
somewhere around 400. No pauses are noted in 
the transcripts of the tape, although some probably 
occurred without notation. What the White House 
reproduced of that conversation, then, probably 
represents about forty-five to fifty-five minutes of 
the seventy passed between Kleindienst and the 
President, omitting the portion where they reached 
some sort of concord; and Kleindienst went out on 
the understanding that he would be back later in 
the day (that is implicit in the transcript of a tele- 
phone conversation between the President and 
Kleindienst, recorded at 3:48 on the same after- 
noon; Mr. Nixon, placing the call, had evidently 
expected Kleindienst to return more quickly than 
he did, and was somewhat impatient. It also sug- 
gests that the end of the seventy-minute conversa- 
tion found them in tentative agreement that Peter- 
sen should take over ultimate supervision of the 
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Watergate prosecutions. “May I bring Henry Peter- 
sen with me?” Kleindienst said. “Yeah,” the Presi- 
dent said, “I want to ask him to do something”). 
What Mr. Nixon had in mind was to blow as 
much smoke at Petersen as he had managed to get 
past Kleindienst; the President was of a mood to 
make converts that day. 


n the face of it, Henry Petersen was not a 

promising prospect. Then fifty-two, he had 

all his life trusted the precepts of a stern 
Roman Catholic upbringing to keep him from 
harm’s way. Later, describing his ordeal to the 
media, he compared his handling of Watergate to 
a progress through a minefield; then, shifting 
similes abruptly, he said: “I am not a whore.” 
That evening, at home, his youngest daughter 
asked him why he said that. Miserably he said: “I 
don’t know.” 

But he did know, if he thought about it: his 
gimlet-eyed scrutiny of all actions for occasions of 
sin lurking beneath their placid surfaces had been 
too limited, and the discovery of its insufficiency 
grieved him. 

Sex, money, and laxity in the practice of tradi- 
tional morals: those he understood, and accorded 
to them the profound respect he believed them to 
deserve as engines of personal destruction. Ap- 
pointed Deputy Chief of OCRS (Organized Crime 
and Racketeering Section) by Robert Kennedy, af- 
ter nine years with Justice in the Antitrust and 
Criminal Divisions, he recruited a willing corps of 
nomads for the Field Offices (informally known as 
Strike Forces). It was plain to him that temptations 
would lie in the paths of those starting out to be- 
devil the Mob, because the Mob has done rather 
well, over the years, catering to human weaknesses. 
Familiarity, he reasoned, breeds more familiarity, 
and a man who knows his town too well may be 
too well known in his town to be ruthless in pur- 
suit of his prosecution target. Concomitantly, a 
prosecutor in his hometown may be bent upon be- 
coming well known, but only in that good-fellow 
configuration that attracts business to a private 
practice established after three or four years of 
publicity-generating Mafia-chasing, or beguiles the 
electorate into ardent consent to political aspira- 
tions. 

Henry Petersen wanted none of his prosecutors 
going easy on somebody who did not deserve 
easiness by reason of his virtue. He wanted 
gunslingers whose sole loyalty was to Justice. It was a 
United States Marines sort of attitude, perhaps 
explicable by reference to Petersen’s three years as a 
Marine sergeant in the Central Pacific during World 
War II. 


Nobody in the world could question Henry Petersen’s 
integrity. And nobody with any sense has. 
It’s his intelligence that’s been questioned. 


He thought Justice was important, too, because 
Justice had been good to him. After a year at 
Georgetown University, Petersen made his way 
through law school by working as an FBI clerk. 
Except for his Marine service, Petersen never held 
a full-time job anywhere but with the United 
States Department of Justice. He was Career Jus- 
tice. 

In that practice his prosperity was most remark- 
able, equaled only by that of Career Justice attor- 
ney Richard McLaren, whose relentlessness in pur- 
suit of ITT, as head of the Antitrust Division, so 
displeased the President that it won McLaren a 
federal judgeship just to get him out of there. Ca- 
reer Justice employees, lacking political clout, sel- 
dom come to savor the satisfaction of bossing the 
divisions which they in fact operate. About the 
best they can hope for is promotion to Deputy As- 
sistant Attorney General, where they get to do the 
work of running the operation while the politically 
connected Assistant Attorney General goes postur- 
ing about the country as chief of whatever divi- 
sion, making a big fool of himself. 


Wilson to be Assistant Attorney General, 

Chief of the Criminal Division. Mr. Wilson is 
a very personable man, polite and nice, and, in the 
grand tradition of political appointees to high Jus- 
tice slots, knew not a damned thing about what 
the Criminal Division of Justice is supposed to do, 
and what it means to the people who work in it. 
The Texas lawyer buffooned his way around the 
Republic, making a great many speeches devoid of 
content but full of sound and fury. On October 15, 
1971, he stepped down, in apparent bafflement 
that his departure should be dictated by his habit 
of accepting loans from bankers under investiga- 
tion by his own division, for fraud in the Sharps- 
town Bank scandals. 

That made Henry Petersen Acting Assistant At- 
torney General by virtue of his 1969 designation as 
deputy to Wilson. It also middled the Administra- 
tion very nicely: hot in public for law and order, 
its principals were significantly embarrassed, also 
in public, by Mr. Wilson’s clumsiness in manage- 
ment of his financial affairs. While Congress was in 
recess, the President escaped the bind by appoint- 
ing Petersen to take Wilson’s place. On Janyary 
11, 1972, sixteen days before Gordon Liddy visited 
the Department to broach call girls, wiretaps and 
kidnappings to Attorney General Mitchell, Henry 
Edward Petersen became an Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States. 

Nobody in the world could question Henry Pe- 
tersen’s integrity. And nobody with any sense has. 


i n 1969, the Nixon Administration selected Will 


It’s his intelligence that’s been questioned, and that 
not justifiably, though certainly understandably. 
Henry Petersen, to widespread astonishment, 
turned out to have been not savvy. He proved to 
be the kind of man who, when asked by the Presi- 
dent of the United States “to do something,” 
would do it. And thus undo himself. 

What the President wanted Petersen to do was 
more faithfully, though not completely, reflected by 
what Nixon said on the telephone to Haldeman 
right after Kleindienst left the White House to talk 
to Petersen. Haldeman was mildly surprised that 
the President was favorably considering appoint- 
ment of a Special Prosecutor; the idea might have 
made him a little nervous. The President was reas- 
suring: “For a reason. This is not to prosecute the 
case. A Special Prosecutor, to look at the in- 
dictments, to see that the indictments run to every- 
body they need to run to. So that it isn’t just the 
President’s men, you see.” 

Haldeman did not fully understand. “In other 
words, he is above Silbert rather than replacing 
Silbert?” It was not the best idea he had heard all 
day. 

“Oh, no,” the President said. “Silbert runs the 
case, and that’s all. But he is just in there for the 
purpose of examining all this, to see that the in- 
dictments cover everybody.” 

Now Haldeman was having less trouble with it. 
He understood that what the President had in 
mind was only another improvement in the cover- 
up, not something that would torpedo it. “Uh 
huh,” he said, “well, that does protect you a lot, 
because if they don’t indict some of us, then you 
have a cover-up problem. If you have that guy, 
then you have a basis. . . .” 

“Then he goes out and says,” the President said, 
quite certain of the behavior which this still unse- 
lected fellow would adopt, “‘I have examined all 
of this. These men are not guilty, and these men 
are not indictable, and these are.’” In other words, 
we'll just call him a Special Prosecutor; his real 
function will be to apply a coat of whitewash to 
keep the surface of the cover-up opaque. 

“Yeah,” Haldeman said. That was much, much 
better. 

The President mentioned Charles Alan Wright 
of the University of Texas Law School as one pro- 
spective choice. Wright would later prove tempo- 
rarily useful as a member of Nixon’s revolving legal 
staff, quitting in disgust when misled or stone- 
walled once too often. There was further conversa- 
tion. Then the President found another reason to 
appoint another public relations man, and call him 
Special Prosecutor: because it “helps in another 
way. It gets one person between me and the whole 
thing.” 
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The President was reinventing the Mafia. 


The President wished to be sure. “For no pur- 
pose?” he said. 

“That’s right,” Petersen said. “That’s incorrect,” 
he said, meaning not done, “unless we strike some 
agreement with him.” 

The President knew what he thought of that 
idea. “Hmph,” he said. 

Petersen rushed on, heedless of the possibility 
(well, not heedless, exactly: to him it was unthink- 
able) that the President of the United States was 
hustling around obstructing justice, and thus that it 
might be imprudent to furnish information to him. 
“He had a call from Ehrlichman,” Petersen said of 
Dean. “Ehrlichman wanted to meet with him 
tonight.” 

“I see,” the President said, cagily. 

“About eight o’clock,” Petersen said, ingenu- 
ously. “We advised him he would have to make 
his own determination,” which is disingenuous 
standard operating procedure for prosecutors: they 
always tell pro-prosecution witnesses like Dean 
that they don’t have to talk to anybody, making it 
very clear that it would be much better if they 
didn’t, but that they have a right to talk to any- 
body, “but suggested that he not.” 

“T see,” said the President. 

“He then,” Petersen said, “through his counsel, 
informed us that he was writing a note to you, in 
which he would say: one, that what he was doing 
was in your best interests, and that that would all 
become apparent as this situation unfolded.” 

Perfectly gorgeous, as far as the President was 
concerned, just what he had in mind, ranking with 
a fall down a flight of stairs. “Right,” the President 
said. “Let me ask you this: why don’t I get him in 
now, if I can find him, and have a talk with him?” 

Henry Petersen’s job existed in order to enable 
the President to exercise care that the laws be 
faithfully enforced. “I don’t see any objection to 
that, Mr. President,” the dutiful and trusting Peter- 
sen said, and he didn’t. 

“Is that all right with you?” the President asked. 

“Yes, sir,” Petersen said. 

“All right,” the President said, “I am going to 
get him over because I am not going to screw 
around with this thing, as I told you.” 

“All right,” Petersen said, thus ratified in his pri- 
mary assumption, if he needed to be, and thus in 
turn reassuring the President in his deliberate hope 
of successfully perverting that assumption. 

“But I want to be sure you understand,” the 
President said, meaning that he wanted to be 
damned sure that Petersen never even came close 
to understanding, “that you know, that we are go- 
ing to get to the bottom of this thing.” Meaning, 
of course, that he was going to do everything in 
his enormous power to make sure that nobody 


ever got to the bottom of it, because that’s where 
he was; and part of the means to that end was to 
convince Henry Petersen to the contrary. 

“I think the thing that. . . ,” Petersen began. 

“What do you want me to say to him?” the 
President cut in, planning to dazzle Dean to a 
fare-thee-well to avert the dangers that lay ahead 
when he started to talk. “Ask him to tell me the 
whole truth?” 

“Yes, sir,” Petersen said. He also wanted the 
President to signal Gordon Liddy to come clean, 
finally. The President, knowing that Liddy had 
nothing on anybody higher up than John Mitchell, 
who was already in trouble, swiftly agreed to do 
that, but only (the condition was added by the 
President in a second conversation the same night) 
by transmitting a message through Petersen. That 
ensured, of course, that Liddy would remain stead- 
fast in his silence. He was, after all, the original 
“stand-up guy.” It also took care of the small risk 
that Liddy might in fact know something that 
would cause further damage. There was no way 
that Liddy would take the prosecutor’s word for 
something the President was supposed to have 
said, and the President knew it. No point in taking 
chances. 

Later that evening (at 9:39 P.M.), the President 
used Petersen again, evidently to program John 
Dean in his testimony. “I discussed with him,” 
Dean said of his 9 p.M. meeting with the President, 
“the fact that maybe if Liddy’s lawyer met with 
him, that Liddy would begin to open up, because, 
I said, that I thought it would be very helpful if 
Liddy did talk. It was during this part of the con- 
versation that the President picked up the tele- 
phone and called Henry Petersen and pretended 
with Petersen that I was not in the room, but that 
the matter of Liddy’s coming forward and talking 
had arisen during our conversation. The President 
relayed to Petersen that if Liddy’s lawyer wanted 
to see him, to get a signal, that the President was 
willing to do this.” 

By the time the President made that call, he and 
Dean had been talking for thirty-nine minutes. It 
was exactly seventy-three minutes after his second 
call to Petersen, when the whole Liddy affair had 
presumably been settled. Petersen must have been 
absolutely mystified. 

“Henry,” the President said, “I talked to John 
Dean, and haven’t quite finished, but he stepped 
out for a minute.” Dean was sitting right there, 
and the President hoped Dean would be favorably 
impressed by the President’s prompt action, and 
reason from it to the inference that the President 
yearned for complete demolition of the cover-up. 
And thus to the further inference that he had had 
no part in arranging it in the first place. “I wanted 
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Elliot Richardson acted like a lawyer for the President, 
recommending that course which seemed best to him but 
genuinely ready to advocate the other if the client so chose. 


to ask you this,” the President said. “He” (meaning 
Dean) “says he thinks it is important that I tell 
Liddy’s attorney—I don’t know who he is—by the 
name of Maroulis, do you know him? That, what I 
told you, a few minutes ago.” Remembering, of 
course, just in time, that Dean and Petersen had 
talked a lot since the previous June, and guarding 
against the possibility that they might get together 
for note comparison again, when Dean started tes- 
tifying before the grand jury. 

Petersen said he had been trying to reach Peter 
Maroulis. 

“Let me say this,” the President said. “You tell 
him, if necessary, you haul him in here and I will 
tell him. OK?” Precisely what he had earlier re- 
treated from doing. 

“All right,” Petersen said. 

“You tell him I have called you directly 
tonight,” the President said, “and that you have it 
direct from the President: if he needs it from me, I 
will tell him.” 

“Very good,” Petersen said. 

“Because you see,” the President said, os- 
tentatiously relying, in Dean’s presence, on Dean’s 
recommendation of Petersen to promote an infer- 
ence of his own good faith (Dean, after all, seemed 
rather to admire Petersen, and thought no special 
evil of the man he had so used, and would there- 
fore assume from the President’s call to Petersen 
that the President was determined to get to the 
bottom of things), “John felt that maybe he 
wouldn’t take it from you. But I think he would. 
Or, what do you think? What is your judgment?” 
Thus demonstrating to Dean that he intended to 
rely upon Petersen’s advice, when in fact he in- 
tended to subvert the man’s loyalty. Dean, cold 
and shrewd enough to have acted as cover-up fore- 
man as long as he had, was cold and shrewd 
enough not to be convinced. Two hours later, the 
President was back on the phone to Petersen for 
the fourth time that day, chatting about how Dean 
would have to resign. 

Henry Petersen was fully up to dealing with du- 
plicity; he had, after all, been supervising the hot 
pursuit of gangsters for twenty years. But he was 
only up to it when he began with the expectation 
that it would occur. He did not have that ex- 
pectation when he dealt with the President. 


with the inappropriateness of his own judg- 
ment, Richardson got mad, fast, and stayed 

mad, too. 
“The soldiers at the Pentagon,” Elliot Rich- 
ardson found, were “a little wary” when he first 
took over as Secretary of Defense. But by April of 


| Richardson was different. Confronted 
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1973, after three months of watching him at close 
range, they had warmed up a little, and he 
thought they liked him and “trusted me pretty 
well. I listened. I understood what they were say- 
ing. I had a sense of what they had in mind. It 
was the same kind of approach that had served me 
well with the foreign service, at State, and at 
HEW.” So he had once again, at least as far as he 
was concerned, accomplished his initial objective in 
supervision of a new agency: staff acceptance of 
him as a man of good faith and purposes common 
with theirs. 

On Saturday, April 28, 1973, Richardson took a 
day off to visit his daughter’s school—the Madeira 
School—in Virginia. There he was given an urgent 
message to call William Rogers. Kleindienst, ap- 
palled by the prospect of prosecuting John Mitch- 
ell, was resigning. Rogers told Richardson he had 
“been talking to the President about the best pos- 
sible person” to succeed Kleindienst. Richardson 
was their choice. 

He was not certain he agreed. Conceding that 
“the President needed somebody promptly,” Rich- 
ardson, in conversations with his wife and a few 
friends, reached the conclusion which he reported 
back to Rogers: “I told him I thought it would be 
a mistake if I were to take responsibility for the 
Watergate, because I had been so closely identified 
with the Administration.” At, he might have 
added, the price of some fairly serious damage to 
his political reputation in Massachusetts, where 
editorial eyebrows were raised very high in re- 
sponse to his support, as Secretary of HEW, of the 
Administration’s health, education, and bussing 
views. “I said I thought the President needed an 
independent outsider.” 

“Rogers called back an hour later,” Richardson 
said. “He had talked with the President”—whose 
aloofness from direct contact with the course of 
human events was so complete that he employed 
an intermediary to conduct conversations with his 
Secretary of Defense about becoming his Attorney 
General. It gave Rogers something to do as Secre- 
tary of State while Henry Kissinger conducted the 
nation’s foreign policy. “He said,” Richardson said, 
quoting Rogers, “that it would take too long to 
find an independent outsider. The President did 
not want a pig in a poke”—as he had demon- 
strated in his recruitment of Henry Petersen—“and 
was ‘willing to consider an independent Special 
Prosecutor.” 

That ostensible agreeableness was the beginning 
of the end of Mr. Richardson’s service to President 
Nixon, because he took it at face value: as an as- 
surance from a client. At State and at HEW, and 
also at Defense, Elliot Richardson acted like a law- 
yer for the President, according to him the same 
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courtesy which he had, over the years, unfailingly 
extended to his Assistant United States Attorneys 
and his Assistant Attorneys General in Massachu- 
setts; to his deputies at State and his assistants at 
HEW; and to the generals subordinate to his direc- 
tion at the Pentagon. He supplied his views to the 
President, on matters within his jurisdiction. He 
presented them as forcefully as he thought appro- 
priate. When his counsel was accepted, he declared 
the decision as the position of the Administration, 
without claiming authorship of it. When his coun- 
sel was rejected, he declared the resulting position 
without disclaiming the personal endorsement 
which seemed, incorrectly, to be implied by his 
making of the declaration. One of a lawyer’s func- 
tions is to lay out alternatives for his client, recom- 
mending that course which seems best to him but 
genuinely ready to advocate the other if the client 
so chooses, so long as there is nothing improper 
about the client’s choice. Leonard Garment, James 
St. Clair, J. Fred Buzhardt and Charles Alan 
Wright governed their relationship to President 
Nixon by the same rule. Elliot Richardson did not 
think the President of the United States would lie 
to his Secretary of Defense, not even to persuade 
him to become his Attorney General. 

Richardson went to Camp David on April 29, 
1973. “I was to have full discretion to determine 
who the Special Prosecutor should be,” he said 
later. But not full knowledge—the President was 
too cagey to confide that to Richardson—of what 
he would be. “The President mentioned Will Hast- 
ings”—Richardson’s brilliant aide, lured from the 
Boston law firm of Bingham, Dana & Gould to 
help him as Attorney General of Massachusetts, as 
Under Secretary of State, and as Secretary of 
HEW—“and J. Edward Lumbard”—of the Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit of the United 
States—“as possible men.” 

Considering what the President had in mind, his 
choice of auditor and his selections of names to 
propound as Special Prosecutor were very remark- 
able. Neither Hastings nor Lumbard would have 
gone into the tank for him, any more than 
Richardson himself would. 

“Those were good suggestions,” Richardson said, 
assuming the intention to enforce the fact of integ- 
rity, and consequently stressing the secondary obli- 
gation to insure also its appearance, “but Hastings 
was too close to me. The President suggested John 
J. McCloy.” 

There have been a lot of mean things said and 
written about John J. McCloy, but nobody in his 
right mind has ever said that John J. McCloy will 
take a dive. By adding McCloy’s name to the list 
of prospective candidates for the job of Special 
Prosecutor, the President reinforced Richardson’s 


basic assumption that the President was sincere in 
his quest for total disclosure of Watergate and re- 
lated matters. 


he President, of course, was not sincere. If 

he was rational, he was proceeding with 

great confidence upon at least one, and 
probably three, gravely mistaken judgments: 


—He unquestionably believed, on April 29, 1973, 
that the problems of Watergate were entirely cos- 
metic, like the unfortunate jowls and the five- 
o’clock shadow that should have been prettied up 
before his first 1960 television debate with John 
Kennedy. Nixon accorded the press the sort of 
hostility which hateful men reserve for their most 
threatening enemies; he believed that newsmen 
fabricated the stuff that made voters and other 
politicians dislike and oppose him. There was that, 
too: in his mind, opposition was proof of dislike, 
which he at once requited. When President Nixon 
fulminated about wallowing in Watergate, during 
the summer of the Ervin Committee hearings, he 
was articulating the same basic premise that in- 
formed his approach to Elliot Richardson in April: 
he acknowledged no substantive issue in Water- 
gate, seeing only the fantastic vapors of foul, ma- 
licious opposition. He was not a hypocrite at all, 
although he surely looked like one; he was a man 
of utter consistency, who obtained his power by 
out-pretending those who, in his estimation, had 
perfidiously mounted spiteful pretenses to resist 
him, but had luckily, at long last, fallen short. 


—He thought Elliot Richardson was of the same 
mind. The President did not admonish Richardson 
to take the job at Justice to dupe the nation into 
thinking that a disease was being cured when it 
was not, because the President thought, genuinely 


and sincerely and devotedly, that the national ma-. 


laise was psychosomatic, and assumed that Rich- 
ardson agreed. Recalling that conversation at 
Camp David, Richardson said: “The President re- 
ferred to discussions with Haldeman, about the 
Ellsberg break-in. He said Haldeman and Ehrlich- 
man would have to resign. He mentioned the 
Kleindienst resignation. He wanted to make a si- 
multaneous announcement of someone in whom the 
public could have confidence.” But, most emphat- 
ically, he did not want that public confidence to be 
fully rewarded. First at State, then at HEW, then 
at Defense, Elliot Richardson had served him duti- 
fully, and with high marks from all except a few 
carpers among the Eastern Liberal press; and those 
high marks had eased, smoothed, and graced the 
Nixon Administration. Richardson had made him 
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“If | had known about Hunt,’’ Richardson said, 


‘I could not have taken the job.” 


look good before, and he rather assumed that 
Richardson would make him look good again, a 
treatment which he seriously needed. That much, 
at least, he knew: he needed somebody to make 
up those Herblock jowls that Watergate was draw- 
ing upon his whole Presidency. 

Richardson, of course, did not agree. He was 
more than willing to make the President look 
good, because the substantive accomplishments 
which reflected pleasurably upon the President 
were, to his mind, primarily significant in and of 
themselves. It was appropriate that the President 
be credited with the causation of those substantive 
achievements. But the credit was only a side effect 
to Richardson, and he believed, just as mistakenly 
as the President, that Richard M. Nixon agreed 
with him. He therefore did not seek presidential 
assurance that his function would be substantive, 
and only incidentally cosmetic, because when the 
President had asked him to do things before, his 
mandate had been substantive. What he did not 
know was that the Nixon interest and the national 
interest veered apart where Watergate was con- 
cerned: like Henry Petersen, Elliot Richardson was 
inexpert in thinking about the unthinkable. But he 
was a quick study. 


—The President thought we were all stupid. He 


to put it mildly, when the White House publicly 
declared that the burglary had been committed for 
reasons of national security. 

The President had said nothing about the au- 
thority he had issued to pay off Hunt on March 
2\st: “If I had known about Hunt,” Richardson 
said, “I could not have taken the job. The Presi- 
dent would have had to agree that I was taking 
the job as opposing counsel, heading the investiga- 
tive, prosecutive drive. The hearings” (by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee on Richardson’s nomi- 
nation) “made it clear that we were involved in an 
adversary situation.” After Archibald Cox was ap- 
proved as Special Prosecutor, Richardson had no 
further personal dealings with the President until 
the Saturday Night Massacre in October. 

“It was hard to take,” Richardson said of his 
knowledge of the President, whom it was perilous 
to trust and perfect folly to protect, “the. same as 
combat in the war. Unassimilable. My disposition 
was to believe that he was not involved. He told 
me so, convincingly. It was implausible to me. He 
said in effect that Tve had no part in these things. 
It’s been extremely painful. The hardest thing I’ve 
ever had to do. I can only say to you that I have 
had no part in this, and no knowledge of it. And if 
you don’t believe this, you shouldn’t take the job.’ ” 


È fell back upon his inveterate practice of being a 
ree tactician when he should have been a philosopher, ichard Nixon was lying. And the best he 
Pek concerned, to the exclusion of what was right, would manage, even under the threat of 
fe > solely with what would work. virtually certain indictment by the Special 
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For his ploy to succeed, Richardson had to re- 
main ignorant of the divergence between Nixon 
and national interests. For a while he did. He 
talked to his wife again, after the calls to Rogers, 
and “we agreed. ‘Oh, expletive deleted, ” he said, 
“ “t would probably be better that I do it? I would 
just as soon have been left alone. But I was the 
only United States Attorney General in the history 
of the country who had ever been United States 
Attorney and a state Attorney General. The reason 


Prosecutor, secluded in disgrace and bailed out, in- 
temperately soon, by President Ford, was this: 
“. . . I can see clearly now . . . that I was wrong 
in not acting more decisively and more forthrightly 
in dealing with Watergate. . . . I know that many 
fair-minded people believe that my motivation and 
actions in the Watergate affair were intentionally 
self-serving and illegal.” Felonious, as a matter of 
fact, vicious, unprincipled, deceitful, corrupt, ma- 
licious, spiteful, vengeful and dead wrong. “I now 


ee why I did it? The integrity of the system.” understand how my own mistakes and mis- 
pe What he had sought to show unimpaired by be- judgments”—surely the most delicate phraseology 
p- coming Attorney General, Richardson promptly ever employed by a President of the United States 
E found to be in direct and immediate hazard. At to describe a conspiracy to obstruct justice—“have 
A Camp David he told the President he might be “a contributed to that belief and seemed to support 
Ee useful adviser” as Attorney General. Then the it.” Seemed, my lord? If this is seeming, what the 
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President discussed the Ellsberg break-in without 
any justification on the basis of national security: 
“Ehrlichman,” the President said, “had turned it 
down,” and therefore would not take the blame for 
it. Richardson understood the President to be say- 
ing that Howard Hunt and Gordon Liddy had 
acted on their own. Later, Richardson was startled, 
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hell is fact? “That the way I tried to deal with Wa- 
tergate”—by paying hush money, and sacrificing 
friends, and lying to loyalists, and watching sub- 
alterns go off to jail while lying some more—“was 
the wrong way is a burden I shall bear for every 
day of the life that is left to me.” My God, he 
wanted sympathy. O 
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ALL ABOUT 
PIGEONS 


by Susan Page 








You live almost anywhere except the 
North or South poles. A pigeon is not far 
from you. Is the bird in question 

1. A death carrier? 

2. An urban menace? 

3. A trusty messenger? 

4. Dinner? 


A: elderly woman, her ash-blond wig slightly 
askew and showing tufts of thin gray hair, 
shuffles slowly to a park bench and sits 
down heavily. She reaches into a shopping bag, 
pulls out a handful of grain, and scatters it ex- 
pertly on the sidewalk. “Hello, Gwendalyn; hello, 
Jacob,” she coos softly to two of the two-dozen- 
odd pigeons that gather quickly around her feet, 
pecking the sidewalk anxiously. “Did you think I 
had forgotten you?” 

Since her husband died in 1967, Mrs. Evelyn 
Johns Schaffer has been coming to the park nearly 
every day, and for more than three years she has 
fed the pigeons that crowd around her bench. 
Gwendalyn, a plump, blue-gray bird with an iri- 
descent green neck and a perky jaunt, and Jacob, 
a striking brown and white pigeon with an in- 
tricate feather pattern on his slightly arched back, 
are her favorites. At first Mrs. Schaffer brought dry 
bread crumbs for them, but soon she was taking 
part of her $120-a-month Social Security check 
and buying fifty-pound sacks of feed grain. “I used 
to sit down there and watch the children,” she 
says, nodding toward a playing field nearby, “but 
now the pigeons keep me so busy, I just don’t 
have the time. I sit here and feed Jacob and the 
rest, and: watch them, and before I know it, it’s 
time to go home.” 

Grass is rare in most cities, and wide-open 
spaces are about as easy to find as clean air. Rats, 
cockroaches, and dogs are signs of a world of na- 
ture among the cars and concrete, but it is the pi- 
geon—swooping gracefully between skyscrapers, 
bobbing proudly down the avenue, or gossiping on 
a ledge—that is the ubiquitous sign of nature, the 
one living being besides humans that nearly every 
big-city dweller sees every day. “There’s nothing 
prettier than a flock of pigeons in the city,” de- 
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clares Encil E. Rains, administrative vice president 
of the New York ASPCA and an ardent pigeon- 
defender. “What they contribute psychologically! I 
don’t think man can live in an area without ani- 
mals, and I can’t think of anything that gives an 
old duffer or biddy as much pleasure as feeding 
the pigeons.” 

There are those, however, who are pigeon-haters. 
Indeed, some people would like to see Gwendalyn, 
Jacob, and their friends and relations shot, poi- 
soned, gassed, or run out of town. Pigeons are 
“death carriers,” says Fran Lee, the explosive pres- 
ident of Children Before Dogs, more widely known 
as the “Scoop-the-Poop Lady” because of her cam- 
paign against dog dirt on New York sidewalks. 
“There’s pigeon poop on the streets, in the water, 
on the park benches, in the children’s sandboxes, 
everywhere! Pigeons are dirty, dirty, dirty animals, 
they carry disease, and every single one of them 
should be taken away. I don’t know where they 
should be taken, and I don’t much care. I don’t 
know why people treasure pigeons. It’s just in- 
credible!” 

Mrs. Lee’s campaign against pigeons is echoed 
by a number of scientists, doctors, and public 
health officials who know what pigeons do to a 
city. Of course, there are almost 300 different kinds 
of pigeons, and some present no health problems 
at all. There are show pigeons like the Tumbler 
and the Tippler, for example, which turn somer- 
saults in the air. The Fantail has a wide, beautiful 
tail, and the Pouter has a grossly inflated chest 
that makes it look as if it had just swallowed a 
balloon. Homing and racing pigeons are bred, 
trained, and protected by pigeon-fanciers who be- 
long to clubs and disdainfully refer to street pi- 
geons as “diggs.” It is the “diggs,” roaming bands 
of street pigeons clustered in cities, that present the 
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public health problems. Their droppings not only 
coat statues (making them disintegrate) and park 
benches (making them useless) but also con- 
taminate food sold by sidewalk vendors and mar- 
kets. Pigeons attract fleas, bugs, ticks, mites, and 
rats, all of which bring their own health problems. 
Pigeon droppings can dry, crumble, become air- 
borne, and be inhaled by humans, transmitting dis- 
eases such as a type of meningitis, histoplasmosis, 
and ornithosis. Some of these diseases can cause 
respiratory problems, some can cause permanent 
brain damage, and some can result in death. In 
New York City alone, a few people die each year 
from cryptococcus meningitis, an inflammation of 
the membrane covering the spinal cord and brain, 
usually traceable to pigeons. 


of Asia and Africa, are now found every- 
where except the Arctic, Antarctic, and a 

few oceanic islands. In the early cultures of the 
Near East, the pigeon was a sacred bird, associated 
with the Syrian goddess Astarte. In classical 
Greece the pigeon was sacred to Aphrodite, and 
later in Rome pigeons were associated with Venus. 
Pigeons also have traditionally served utilitarian 
purposes. Throughout the Middle East homing pi- 
geons were used to carry messages, and pigeons 


P igeons, which are native to Europe and parts 


have been used in warfare from Rome’s conquest - 


of Gaul until World War II. Egyptian writings, dat- 
ing from 3000 B.c. report the domestication of pi- 
geons for food; last year in the United States more 





Susan Page is a native of Wichita, Kansas, a city, she 
reports, that “has no pigeon problem at all.” She received 
a Pulitzer Traveling Fellowship upon her graduation 
from the Columbia School of Journalism in June. 
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than a million pounds of specially bred and raised 
pigeons, called “squab,” were sold for food. In me- 
dieval England, the lord of the manor reserved the 
right to let his pigeons forage over the fields that 
he leased to tenants. The pigeons ate seeds and 
grains from newly planted fields, and gave land- 
lords a meat supply at little expense. The govern- 
ment regulated the construction of pigeon houses, 
or dovecotes, and prescribed the method of dis- 
posing of droppings to conserve their niter, needed 
to manufacture gunpowder. Government-appointed 
inspectors enforced regulations, and collectors gath- 
ered the manure. At one time there were more 
than 20,000 dovecotes in England. 

Street pigeons aren’t usually eaten today, al- 
though the New York State law against killing pi- 
geons exempts killing for food. Some of the city’s 
impoverished do eat street pigeons even though 
they are not recommended by doctors or gourmets. 
A now-successful New York writer recalls that 
when he first came to the city in 1958 with $20 in 
his pocket, he stayed in an SRO hotel on 114th 
Street while looking for a job. “One sunny after- 
noon I was sitting on the benches on Broadway, 
and, man, was I hungry,” he says. “There was this 
old couple in their seventies, maybe, sitting next to 
me, and they were feeding a flock of pigeons. I 
didn’t think anything about it; I thought it was 
kind of nice. The old man was slowly throwing out 
bread crumbs, until he almost had this pigeon eat- 
ing out of his hand. Then—bam! He grabbed the 
bird, strangled it, and “threw it into a bag his wife 
was holding. Then they got up happily and strolled 
away.” 

Pigeons are sociable, live in communities, and 
mate for life. But the courting that precedes the 
mating can be tough, since the sex of pigeons is 
difficult to identify on sight, even for other pi- 
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geons. Females are sometimes smaller, quieter, and 
duller in coloring, but not always. A courting male 
pigeon will coo, dance, and spread and scrape his 
tail rather anxiously in front of a prospective part- 
ner. If the prospect turns out to be male, a fight 
follows. A hen lays two eggs six or seven times a 
year for her entire ten-to-fifteen-year life-span, al- 
though reproduction tapers off after the first eight 
to ten years. About 70 percent of the baby pigeons 
survive, an incredible rate when one figures that if 
there were 10,000 young female pigeons in a city, 
and each one raised ten young a year, there would 
be 100,000 new pigeons in the city in one year. 
More pigeons are born, survive, and reproduce in 
our cities than the environment can handle, partly 
because of the availability of “unnatural” food 
sources, like garbage and handouts from people. 

Pigeons do have some natural enemies, of 
course, including owls and hawks. In the 1950s a 
few peregrine falcons nested in the Palisades across 
the Hudson from New York. They would swoop 
down in the Wall Street area to grab startled pi- 
geons in their talons and devour them. But the fal- 
cons seem to have disappeared, though a more 
common city enemy of the pigeon—the rat—is 
thriving. Rats will sneak up on a sluggish pigeon, 
grab it by the throat, kill it, and eat it. Usually 
they are only brave enough to attack baby pigeons, 
because an adult pigeon, which can weigh one 
pound or more, will chase away a rat. Some pi- 
geons are killed by cars, and occasionally there are 
pigeon epidemics; the birds are susceptible to bac- 
terial, fungal, viral, and parasitic diseases. Most 
city pigeons, however, simply die of old age. 


remarkably resourceful in evading nearly all 

the controls, from birth-control pellets to 
carbide shells to pigeon apartment complexes, that 
pigeon-haters have devised. One of New York’s 
leading museums once put large black rubber owls 
on its wide ledges to discourage the large number 
of pigeons that roosted there. Within the day the 
pigeons had gotten over their fear of owls and 
were back, perched on the owls’ heads. A few 
years ago San Francisco put a sticky coating on 
the ledges of some public buildings, but the pi- 
geons got used to the goop and came back to 
roost. The city then tried trapping, using electric 
owls, and periodically exploding carbide shells out- 
side a city building, hoping the noise would scare 
the pigeons away. It did, but not for long, and the 
program was abandoned. More frequent explosions 
probably would have distressed the humans in the 
area more than the birds. Philadelphia tried a feed 
that makes pigeons vomit, and then, they hoped, 
go away. A New York firm claimed it had a feed 
that made a pigeon’s nervous system send “danger 
signals” to the other members of its flock. 


P igeons and their human friends have proved 
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Montbéliard, France, had a distinctively French 
plan: the town put out alcohol-soaked bread 
crumbs in the hope of getting its pigeons so drunk 
that they could easily be picked up and carted 
away. The pigeons apparently didn’t like alcohol 
and wouldn’t touch the crumbs, but it probably 
wouldn’t have done much good, anyway. Paris 
tried shipping thousands of pigeons out of town on 
special trucks, but the birds made it back before 
the trucks did. 

West Berlin was tougher. In 1962, workmen 
spread poisoned bread crumbs throughout the city 
to kill its pigeons. Pigeon-lovers had been tipped 
off about the program, however, and they simply 
followed the workmen, sweeping up the crumbs. 
Another city with a similar plan was thwarted 
when pigeon-defenders grossly overfed pigeons the 
day before a poisoning program was to begin, so 
the pigeons were too full to eat any of the poi- 
soned crumbs. Akron, Ohio, was sneakier. In the 
early 1950s, the city spread out poisoned corn in 
the evening, when the downtown streets were 
deserted. They whisked the pigeon bodies up and 
out of sight early in the morning, while most of 
the residents were still asleep. Similarly, Cincinnati 
poisoned an estimated 15,000 pigeons last winter in 
a railroad yard, where the general public did not 
notice the bodies. A Southwestern city put out bait 
soaked in anesthetic, then collected the uncon- 
scious pigeons and fed them to zoo animals. Buf- 
falo, Indianapolis, and Cleveland at various times 
hired teams of sharpshooters to pick off the pigeons. 

A kinder control was used in Karlsruhe, Ger- 
many. The city built pigeon apartment towers in 
centrally located open areas. The towers provided 
cubes for nine pairs of birds each, with roosting 
and feeding facilities nearby. The back walls of the 
apartments were removable, for cleaning and so 
each pigeon egg could be pricked with a thin 
needle, preventing its hatching. (If the egg was 
simply removed, the bird would lay another.) But 
the excess pigeon population had to be killed, and 
the program was obviously expensive. 

The cheapest way to deal with pigeons was dem- 
onstrated by Bayonne, New Jersey, when it passed 
a law forbidding “unlicensed” pigeons from flying 
over the city. Mobile, Alabama, tried a similar ap- 
proach: there it is illegal for pigeons to eat pebbles 
from flat roofs. Few arrests have been reported. 

Paris tried trapping with airborne nets launched 
from crossbows. In the early 1960s Munich tried to 
resettle 200,000 pigeons in rural areas. Lisbon used 
hawks at its airport to keep the runways free of pi- 
geons and starlings. London tried spraying some 
pigeon-infested buildings with a jellylike substance 
that dried to a slippery crust, but the pigeons got 
used to the unsteady perch, and the buildings were 
left with a useless slippery crust and just as many 
birds as before. Venice, where the pigeons have 
abounded in St. Mark’s Square for more than 700 
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years, recently embarked on an ambitious if slow 
control program. Each day 300 to 500 pigeons are 
netted and packed away into the country, and the 
practice is to continue for years. Authorities hope 
then to crossbreed a healthy new race of pigeons 
that will live in modern pigeon coops set up in 
nearby gardens and will be trained to commute to 
the Square for the tourists each day. 

New York’s most notable experiment occurred 
several years ago, when the city and the ASPCA 
jointly sponsored a birth-control program for pi- 
geons. Grain soaked in contraceptive, now mar- 
keted by the G.D. Searle Company in Chicago, 
was scattered for a few selected flocks, and head 
counts were carefully kept. The contraceptive 
worked for about eight months, but the results 
were generally disappointing. Costs ran more than 
a dollar per pigeon per year, and without a 
citywide program, the pigeon population could not be 
expected to drop much. “Anyway,” one participant 
observed, “you miss a coupla months and boom, 
you’ve got a bunch of pregnant pigeons again.” 


P igeon, Michigan (population 1174), has no 
street pigeons at all, although a wild pigeon 
is occasionally seen. On the other hand, Vic- 
tor Bartkowski, supervisor of the Buffalo Depart- 
ment of Pest and Vermin Control, estimates that 
there is at least one and maybe two pigeons for 
each of the city’s 465,000 people. His seven-man 
department traps or shoots about 30,000 pigeons 
each year, just to keep the number manageable. 
The city’s control program was perhaps the first in 
the nation, dating to 1948. “Before that you 
couldn’t even walk down Main Street for the pi- 
geons,” Bartkowski recalls. New York City, 450 
miles to the southeast, has five million street pi- 
geons, according to Thomas J. Dalton, a now re- 
tired public health inspector who worked on pi- 
geon control for fifteen years. “Other cities are just 
as bad,” Dalton says, shaking his head. “Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Milwaukee—they’ve all got 
problems like New York.” And European cities? 
“They're deluged.” 

Dalton may be the king of pigeon control. He 
has been New York City’s only Special Pigeon 
Consultant. From 1964 to 1972, he got rid of 
about 40 percent of its five million pigeons, he 
says, although the population has grown again 
since his retirement. Others call his figures in- 
flated—after all, he is claiming the death of two 
million pigeons—but no one denies that he rade 
significant inroads in the pigeon population. Things 
weren't easy for New York pigeons and their feed- 
ers when Dalton was at work. 

Part of his vehemence may be personal. Dalton’s 
asthma was aggravated by a lung disease he prob- 
ably caught from the infected pigeons he worked 
with. Now he is in and out of hospitals for tests 
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is voice is rasping, and he often 
uses a respirator that stands nearby his chair in his 
Staten Island home. In addition, after the pigeon 
program started he discovered that he was allergic 
to pigeon feathers. 

In 1949, after twenty-two years in the Navy, 
Dalton became a public health inspector for New 
York City. He was assigned to dog bites and gas 
inspections, then worked on ragweed control for a 
year. But he found he was allergic to ragweed, and 
when the department needed a volunteer for a spe- 
cial research project, he stepped forward. 

Dr. Maxwell L. Littman, senior research scientist 
of the Health Department, got a $500,000 grant in 
1957 to study pigeons and disease. Dalton agreed 
to collect pigeon droppings and run laboratory 
tests two days a week. Gradually he became more 
and more involved in pigeon control, until finally 
he was working as a full-time Pigeon Control Con- 
sultant. 

The program evolved when, as he collected 
droppings specimens, Dalton was approached by 
building owners who wanted to know how to con- 
trol the pigeons in their area. So Dalton wrote a 
small pamphlet called “Let’s Control Pigeons,” 
which used simple words and drawings to explain 
the diseases that street pigeons may carry and to 
Suggest ways to protect buildings from pigeons, 
such as fencing off probable roosting and nesting 
corners with screens and spikes. One newspaper 
commentator praised the pamphlet as being to pi- 
geon control what Machiavelli’s The Prince was to 
politics. 

Dalton had some problems during his tenure. 
Some policemen refused to enforce laws against pi- 
geon-feeding, he complains. “They say you take 
some old lady in for feeding the pigeons, and 
you’re leaving some young squirt there to go un- 
molested. Which is wrong. You can get the old la- 
dies for littering, and if you know your business, 
you can get them for creating a nuisance.” Dalton 
assisted in prosecuting fourteen cases, twelve of 
which ended in convictions. One elderly woman 
was fined after she was arrested for feeding pi- 
geons each day at a particular spot, even after she 
had been warned to stop. In court she denied feed- 
ing the pigeons. She was feeding her sister, she 
said, who had been reincarnated in the form of a 
pigeon. 

If cities don’t start comprehensive programs of 
pigeon control soon, Dalton warns, “Were going 
to have lung diseases; we’re going to have crypto- 
coccus meningitis; we’re going to have problems 
with mites; and we’re not even going to be able to 
diagnose them properly because they’re so similar 
to the symptoms of other diseases.” 

In New York each year, an estimated twenty 
people contract cryptococcus meningitis from pi- 
geons and a few die from it. Dalton is convinced 
that the pigeon’s high normal body temperature, 
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107 degrees, makes its intestine work as a kind of 
incubator for the disease while allowing the pigeon 
to escape its effects. Others think the disease devel- 
ops in the rich culture of the already excreted 
droppings. Although cryptococcus meningitis is the 
most serious disease pigeons can transmit to man, 
it is not the only one. Others include: 

Histoplasmosis, caught in the same way as 
cryptococcosis, and usually a mild respiratory ail- 
ment that resembles a cold. In a Kansas study, 
children living in buildings on which pigeons 
roosted were found to have a histoplasmosis in- 
fection rate three times that of children living in 
quarters without pigeons. 

Encephalitis, or “sleeping sickness,” a virus in- 
fection of the nervous system that is usually trans- 
mitted from birds to man via mosquitoes. 

Salmonellosis, a bacterial food poisoning, found 
in about 2 percent of all pigeon droppings and a 
threat to outdoor markets and vendors. 

Pigeon ornithosis, a usually mild virus, trans- 
mitted to humans through infected pigeon drop- 
pings and sometimes by human carriers. 


ot everybody considers pigeons a serious 
: health problem, however. Most public 
health experts don’t worry about reason- 
ably healthy people who have no special contact 
with pigeons or their droppings. But people who 
are especially susceptible to disease, or children 
who handle street pigeons and then don’t wash 
their hands properly, risk illness. Also endangered 
are people who scrape droppings off a windowsill 
or patio. The dried droppings crumble and saturate 
the air. Professionals always spray the dried drop- 
pings with a liquid chemical before scraping to 
prevent crumbling. 

One of the people who do not worry much 
about the threat of pigeons is the man who re- 
placed Dalton as head of New York’s pigeon con- 
trol. William Powers is really more concerned 
about the supervision of pet shops and the control 
of stray dogs, two areas he also works in. “Three 
deaths a year from cryptococcus meningitis in a 
population of eight million just isn’t a major health 
problem,” he says. “We get eighteen hundred 
people killed here every year from carrying pis- 
tols.” Other authorities point out that the diseases 
pigeons transmit are also carried by ducks, chick- 
ens, and other birds. 

Dalton and Powers do not have kind words for 
one another. Dalton believes that since his retire- 
ment, the pigeon-control program has deteriorated. 
And Powers thinks Dalton is a fanatic. “Mr. Dal- 
ton goes on the aspect of ‘these vicious wild little 
beasties, ” says Powers, a tall, middle-aged man. 
“He’s very adamant about it, very excited about it. 
Well, the pigeons are a fact of life; it’s not a reli- 
gion with me. We take a low priority on this, and 
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this bothers Mr. Dalton. We have rat bites, and 
they are politically oriented. Pigeons, they’re not 
too politically oriented.” 

In fact, in New York the laws protecting pigeons 
from people are stronger than the laws protecting 
people from pigeons. The state conservation law 
designed to protect banded carrier pigeons prohib- 
its the killing of pigeons in cities unless the pi- 
geons are injured or diseased or are required for 
food. All the city can do is declare the pigeons in 
a specific area or building a nuisance, then issue a 
trapping permit. A private company can then be 
hired to catch the pigeons and take them to the 
ASPCA, and the ASPCA supposedly takes them to 
the country and releases them. But it doesn’t work 
that way in practice. First of all, there is an active 
black market in trapped street pigeons. The birds 
often are taken south and used for skeet-shooting 
instead of clay “pigeon” targets. And even if the 
trapped pigeons make it to the ASPCA, they aren't 
safe. The society simply gasses them to death, and 
justifies the killings under the law that allows the 
ASPCA to kill stray dogs. Meanwhile, the ASPCA 
also provides hospital facilities for several injured 
pigeons each month. These pigeons, which may 
have broken wings or other infirmities, are nursed 
back to health and set free, perhaps to be trapped 
and gassed to death later in the same building. 

The Audubon Society, traditional protector of 
birdlife, has no such split feelings about pigeons. It 
scarcely recognizes the pigeon as a bird, and the 
prospect of a wholesale extermination of the pi- 
geon population does not particularly alarm it. 
“The Audubon Society is neither for nor against 
pigeon control, though we do step in when the control 
may endanger other native birds, as in the case of scat- 
tering poison grain,” says Richard Plunkett, assistant 
to the biologist of the Audubon Society. 

Plunkett is one of those who say that controls of 
any kind can never do any good, anyway. “There 
are no cheap means, nor even any expensive 
means, that would be effective to combat the pi- 
geons,” Plunkett says. “There’s no way to kill all of 
them. Trapping can’t go far enough. There’s no ef- 
fective poison. You could get natural control on 
the pigeon population if you cut down on their un- 
natural food sources, like garbage and people feed- 
ing them. But the people simply are not ready for 
real pigeon control.” 

Mrs. Evelyn Johns Schaffer couldn’t agree more. 
The mention of pigeon control angers and upsets 
her. “It’s ridiculous!” she says fervently. “The pi- 
geons are healthy. Just look at them! It’s the 
people who are sick.” When the afternoon becomes 
cool and her shopping bag is empty, Mrs. Schaffer 
turns it over and shakes out the last few grains. 
Then she gets to her feet and starts away. “Good- 
bye now, Gwendalyn,” she says, as, head bobbing, 
the pigeon follows her for a few steps. “Good-bye. 
And don’t worry. I’ll be back tomorrow.” O 
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A MAN 
AT THE TOP 
OF HIS TRADE 








A story by Ward Just 


i f told them to hold all calls, except any 
that might come from her. There was no 
reason for her to call, but that was no 

guarantee that she wouldn’t. She often called. 

Once several weeks ago she’d called and insisted 

on being put through, and there’d been an awk- 

ward five minutes while he muttered into the tele- 
phone and the others sat silently looking at their 
fingernails or otherwise pretending that they 
weren’t listening. Of course, they couldn’t hear 
what he was saying; he normally spoke into the 
phone in a guttural, a tone so soft that it couldn’t 
be heard more than a foot away. That night when 
he asked her about it she’d laughed and said her 
only demand on him was instant access. When she 
was blue and wanted to talk, he’d have to listen. 

That was his half of the bargain. 

His colleagues were due now, five of them. He’d 
had the chairs arranged just so, in a semicircle in 
front of his desk. Ashtrays within easy reach. Pads 
and pencils on the chairs. There was a conference 
room across the hall, but Stone didn’t like it. The 
conference room was formal, and this discussion 
did not need formality. At exactly ten thirty they 
had a radio hookup with Browne. 

Stone lit a cigarette, thinking about Browne. 
He’d be preparing his notes now in the tank in the 
basement of the embassy, the lead-lined color-coor- 
dinated “module” sunk like a squash court below 
the foundations of the building. It was a com- 
pletely secure room; Stone had helped with the de- 
sign. Data banks lined one wall; the technology 
was phenomenal: computers scrambled the voice at 
one end and unscrambled it at the other, a fresh 
matrix for each transmission. That had been the 
true breakthrough. The number of available ma- 
trices was virtually infinite, encoding and decoding 
accomplished in two and a half seconds. Stone had 
made a hundred transmissions from that same of- 
fice, before they’d made him an inside man. In his 
mind’s eye he saw Browne sitting in the swivel 
chair, checking the control panel. He smiled; thirty 
minutes in the tank could seem a brief life. 

Browne felt the same way. Their careers and 
personalities were similar in many ways; perhaps 
there was a pattern to their trade. They worked 
well together, always had; it was on Stone’s strong 


recommendation that Browne had succeeded him 
as chief of station in C—. And he’d been ex- 
cellent, though the station had declined in impor- 
tance. However, that was no fault of Browne’s; it 
was a reflection of changing times and attitudes 
and priorities. Now Browne was out too; this was 
his last operation. He could not see Browne as an 
inside man any more than he had seen himself as 
an inside man, two years ago. But Browne would 
adapt. He would be very good as an inside man, 
though he worried about the girl, Chris. When 
Browne left C——, Chris would go with him. Well, 
he was a professional. Stone and Browne were 
both professionals. 

The buzzer sounded, and Stone picked up the 
telephone. The five of them were in the outer of- 
fice, waiting. 


* * * 


They would have thirty minutes of discussion 
before the transmission. The split was two to two, 
with Otto on the fence as usual. All of them un- 
derstood that the decision was Stone’s, but if the 
disagreement was profound, they’d be obliged to 
file a dissent. They knew that Stone would want to 
avoid that. Stone did not like what he called 
“pieces of paper” circulating around the building. 
Stone had a passion for unanimity. 

Stone opened the discussion. “The position is 
this. Browne has to have a definite go or no-go by 
11 A.M. It’s short notice, but it can’t be helped. Ev- 
erything in the way of transport is laid on. If the 
decision is go, Browne meets his man”—Stone 
looked over the tops of his eyeglasses, smiling— 
“under the clock at the Biltmore .. .” This was 
the customary euphemism; there was no need for 
these men to know where the meeting was taking 
place; that was an operational detail strictly under 
Stone’s control. “. . . at noon. Browne and his man 
get in the car. There’s a second car and a third car. 
Classic procedure, and we anticipate no difficulties. 
We've got an airplane that will have him in Brussels in 
three hours and at Andrews by tomorrow morning.” 
He looked at his watch. “Comment?” 

“You have no doubts about his authenticity?” 

“Browne is completely confident,” Stone said. 

Otto asked, “And you?” 
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“I have doubts about everything. I always have 
doubts; that’s one reason I’m here. But I’ve satis- 
fied myself that he’s genuine.” 

“What makes Brownie so sure?” 

Stone hesitated a moment before replying. “In- 
stinct.” 

“The approach came out of the blue, is that 
right?” 

Stone nodded. “Over the transom.” 

“A week ago?” 

“No, three days. And he wanted to do it now. 
Right now.” 

Jason McAlvin looked at Otto, then at Stone. 
“The procedure seems sound, and I agree that he’s 
probably genuine. In the past we've gone on a lot 
less. But I think the main question is, What does 
he have? What can he give us? And the answer to 
that is, military intelligence. Right?” McAlvin 
looked at the men grouped around the desk. 
“Well, we’re quite up to date on that. I have a suf- 
ficiency of information. I believe that what we'll 
get from this man is corroboration. Useful but not 
decisive. I don’t think he'll be able to give us 
much that is new. Perhaps a scrap here and there. 
But hell’s bells, when you think of the effort that’s 
going to go into it. His care and feeding for the 
next year, maybe two years. That’s a lot of coin 
for small beer. What is he, anyway?” McAlvin 
shrugged his shoulders and lit a cigarette. “A colo- 
nel? We could no doubt get some cute details from 
him. Personalities, procedures. It’s interesting read- 
ing, but in this case I don’t think it’s worth it. 
Worth the time, the effort, and the money. I rec- 
ommend no-go.” 

“Browne thinks it’s worth it,” Stone said. “Very 
much.” 

“This is his last run, isn’t it?” 

Stone looked at McAlvin, a restless, fluid man; 
his wiry body seemed almost boneless. He'd never 
been an operator in the field. He was strictly an 
inside man. Stone said, “Yes.” 

“It would be a nice coup for him,” McAlvin said. 

Stone turned to Bricker and Stein, sitting impas- 
sively, listening to the discussion. Bricker spoke 
first. “It doesn’t sound high-risk to me. My reac- 
tion is, why not? Even if we got just one nugget, it 
would be worth it.” 

Stein was doubtful. “Normally, in cases of this 
kind, I like to go with the man in the field. So 
long as everything else holds up. However, in this 
CASE os 

“What’s different about this case?” Stone asked 
quickly. 

“Its always a temptation .. . this is Browne’s 
last operation. It’s always a temptation to ride out 
on a big success. There hasn’t been much happen- 
ing in his area lately. Isn’t that right? This is the 
first good news we’ve had from Browne in a long 
time. And what the hell, it’s Jason’s section. If Ja- 
son says he has all he needs. . .” 
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McAlvin interrupted with a wave of his hand. 
“You never have all you need. I merely meant to 
indicate there are limits.” 

“Well, either way. In fact, this operation sounds 
quite high-risk to me. High-risk versus a possible 
no-gain. Or no, not no-gain; minimum-gain. I’m a 
persuadable, but on the evidence so far Pm in- 
clined to counsel no-go.” 

Stone turned to Carmichael, who had said noth- 
ing. Carmichael was the youngest man in the room 
by ten years, an economist by training; he was the 
director’s man. “Bill?” 

Carmichael said, “Pd like to hear what Browne 
says on the radio.” 

Stone had been aware of the white light blinking 
on his telephone. He picked up the receiver and 
tucked it into his chin, his mouth a quarter of an 
inch from the perforated black plastic. He heard 
her low laugh and then his name with a question 
mark. He said nothing. “I love you,” she said at 
last and hung up. He waited a few moments be- 
fore replacing the phone. In ten minutes Browne 
would come on circuit. 


* * * 


She turned away from the bedside table and 
walked downstairs to the kitchen to make another 
cup of coffee. That evil secretary of his; it had 
taken her five minutes to get by the secretary. “Is 
Mr. Stone in?” “Who is calling, please?” “Miss 
Morris.” “He’s in a meeting right now, Miss Mor- 
ris.” “Oh, my. A meeting.” “I’m sorry.” “I just 
wanted a very quick word with him.” Silence. “It 
wouldn’t take more than half a minute.” “He'll be 
out of the meeting at noon.” “But it is important.” 
Silence. “Very.” “One moment please,” the secre- 
tary said, and put her on hold. Finally the con- 
nection was made, and she heard him breathing. 
She’d watched him talk on the telephone a thou- 
sand times and could see him now, his eyes fo- 
cused elsewhere as he listened. He didn’t say any- 
thing, that was typical. She’d asked him about that 
once and he’d apologized and explained that it 
was part of his telephone technique; he hated tele- 
phones, and when he used them, he thought of the 
old down-east expression, Better to close your 
mouth and be thought a fool than open it and re- 
move all doubt. She did not understand how that 
pertained to her, them; but she'd let it go. He was 
very attentive in other ways. If he did not choose 
to be attentive on the telephone, that was all right. 
Still, a word now and again; a word wouldn't have 
hurt. She prepared a cup of instant and turned on 
the FM. Bach, they were playing Bach. The rhyth- 
mic logic of Bach enchanted her. She smiled to 
herself, then laughed out loud. 


* * * 


Browne’s voice came from the receiver evenly 
and naturally. It was as if they were in the same 
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room. He spoke for only five minutes, a complete 
report, concise and informative, no wasted words. 

Stone looked around the room, satisfied. “Com- 
ment?” 

Otto asked, “No doubts about authenticity?” 

Browne’s voice sounded a trifle bored. “None.” 

“And everything is laid on?” 

“To a ‘T, ” Browne said. 

They were all silent a moment, watching each 
other. It was apparent that Browne had covered all 
the bases. Then Jason McAlvin cleared his throat. 
“One question. I didn’t understand from your. . . 
presentation. How did he come to you?” 

“He approached us. It was strictly over the tran- 
som, out of the blue. No cleverness on our part,” 
he said disarmingly. 

McAlvin said, “I know that. I know that, it was 
in the preliminary report. I mean exactly how. 
How the approach was made. And to whom.” 

“To a girl who works here in the embassy.” 

“Ah,” McAlvin said. He paused, waiting for 
Browne to continue. But the radio was silent. 
McAlvin smiled. “Well, if it isn’t demanding too 
much. One wouldn’t want to pry,” he said archly. 
“But where. When. And how.” 

Browne said, “Three days ago. In a café. A note. 
It’s all quite genuine.” 

“And what is the girl’s name?” 

“She works for me,” Browne said. Then he was 
silent again. 

“Is that generally known? That she works for you?” 

“I suppose the other side knows it,” Browne said. 

“The plot thickens,” McAlvin said. He was doo- 
dling on his yellow pad, a series of connected 
boxes. He was carefully inking in each box. 

Stone thought it was time to cut this off. 
McAlvin was making mischief, as usual. Stone 
switched off the receiver so the six of them could 
talk among themselves. “In what way does the plot 
thicken, Jason?” 

“Well, these are facts I hadn’t known. I thought 
our man had made a normal approach to one of 
the embassy officers. I hadn’t known it was made 
to Browne’s ... secretary. Or whoever she is, 
Browne wasn’t exactly precise. That changes the 
bidding, don’t you think? He knew who she was, 
obviously he knows who Browne is.” 

“Be a damned poor intelligence man if he 
didn’t,” Stone said irritably. “He’s a colonel of in- 
telligence. That’s the sort of information he’d have 
as a matter of course, for Christ’s sake.” 

Well yes. i.e 

“He made an approach to his opposite number. 
Not to Browne directly; he knows that Browne’s 
watched. That would have been obvious and dan- 
gerous. So he goes to his secretary.” 
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A Man at the Top of His Trade 


“Yes, indeed,” McAlvin said. “That’s slightly less 
dangerous than going to Browne himself.” 

Stone switched on the receiver and turned to 
McAlvin. “Put the question to Browne.” 

“We were talking here,” McAlvin said suavely. 
“Why do you suppose the approach was made to 
your secretary? Isn’t that a bit dangerous? Or stu- 
pid?” 

Browne said, “It all seems quite straightforward 
to me. A classic approach, no surprises. It seems to 
me”—his voice showed signs of impatience, Stone 
thought—“that the authenticity can easily be estab- 
lished by you people there. Once we have the bird 
in hand. My assignment is to pick him up and get 
him out of the country. Which I am prepared to 
do. And give you my evaluation of his worth, 
which I am also prepared to do; have done, in 
fact. Let me go over the salient points again. . .” 

“With all the details of the approach, please,” 
said McAlvin. 

The radio was silent; Stone knew that Browne 
was waiting for some sign or signal. Perhaps some 
sign of support. Stone said, “Proceed.” 

“The approach was made on the fifth of May. 
The girl, whose name is Chris DuPage, has a cof- 
fee in the same café every morning at nine. . .” 

Stone was listening carefully; there was some- 
thing new in Browne’s voice. It was something ir- 
regular. He could hear it even through the scram- 
bling and the metallic quality of radio trans- 
mission. There was a tone and timbre he couldn’t 
identify. Browne was being too casual. Stone 
knew the approach had been made through 
the girl; it was not unusual, though it was risky. 
This was Browne’s girl, the one he intended to 
bring back with him. She was a very solid girl; 
Stone had known her for years. He listened to 
Browne talk, and suddenly something else forced 
its way into Stone’s mind. It was a hunch from no- 
where, one question, just one, and when Browne 
had finished, Stone asked it. “Had they ever met 
before?” 

“Not to my knowledge,” Browne said slowly. 

Stone was silent a moment, along with the oth- 
ers. He knew what that meant. It was lawyers’ talk, 
and not responsive. Stone looked at the radio 
speaker, his expression betraying nothing. He said, 
“We'll get back to you.” Browne started to protest, 
but Stone didn’t wait for him to finish. He 
switched off the radio. The operation was dead. 
“We'll get back to you” meant no-go. 


* * * 


“What happened today?” She asked the question 
playfully, not expecting an answer. To questions 
about his work he seldom answered her in any re- 
sponsive way. Of course, she knew what he did but 
had no idea whatever how he did it or what was 
involved. She had no idea of the details of his pro- 
fessional life. But this time he surprised her. 
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“I had to kill one of Browne’s operations.” 

“Brownie? But I thought he was on his way 
back.” 

“He is; this was his last job.” 

“What was it?” 

“A defector. He’d picked up a defector.” 

She was astonished; he’d never disclosed so 
much before. Living with Stone was a continual 
surprise. More as a lark than anything else she de- 
cided to press him. “Why did you have to kill it?” 

He shrugged and sipped his drink. “Brownie 
trimmed on me; he’d never done that before. 
There was no alternative, none at all. The thing 
began to smell. All you need is a whiff in an op- 
eration like that. One whiff, and you kill it.” 

“You caught a whiff,” she said. “How?” 

“Instinct.” He lit a cigarette. 

She looked at him. “Instinct?” 

“Besides, this was just a marginal operation. It 
wasn’t as if we were about to snatch Castro. This 
was just a”—he hesitated, smiling slightly—“third- 
level character. A bureaucrat. Useful to have, but 
far from necessary. Not necessary at all.” 

“Well,” she said. She leaned toward him and 
plucked his cigarette from the ashtray and took a 
long drag. “Well, why did it smell?” 

He said, “That’s complicated.” 

She laughed, knowing he’d fall silent now. She 
had all she was going to get. From now on he’d 
turn every question with a joke, and finally change 
the conversation altogether. That was his habit. 
She said, “All the better. I like complicated 
stories.” 

“Well, it turns out that the contact was Chris. I 
knew that, but this morning I found out that she’d 
known him before. Known the defector. God 
knows how, or in what capacity. I didn’t know that, 
and I should’ve known. Brownie should have told 
me. He didn’t, and there was a reason behind that. 
The reason doesn’t matter. It was enough that he 
withheld the information. That was enough to kill 
the operation.” 

She was fascinated and wanted to respond in 
such a way as to keep him talking. “But... it 
might have been innocent.” 

“Tm sure it was,” Stone said. 

“But if it was innocent .. . ?” 

“He withheld, that was reason enough. Innocent 
or sinister, it makes no difference.” 

“You didn’t ask him?” She was incredulous. He 
and Brownie had been friends for ten years. On 
the job and off it. They were as close as brothers. 

“No. No point to that.” 

They were sitting on the back porch of Stone’s 
house. He refilled their glasses with ice and tonic 
and stood looking into the garden. The roses were 
doing very nicely. They covered the board fence 
and drooped down to the flat bricks. He cultivated 
three varieties of roses, and one of the varieties 
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was always blooming in the spring and summer. 

She looked at him a moment, puzzled, not 
speaking. Then, “You really didn’t ask him what it 
was about?” 

“No, of course not. He'll be back here next 
month. I can ask him then.” 

“But the operation. . .” 

“That’s dead in any case.” 

She thought, what a strange world he lived in. A 
whiff of trouble. An “operation” abruptly “dead.” 
No reconsideration. “In any case.” He seemed to 
give no more thought to it than to the gin and 
tonic he was drinking. “Instinct,” she said. “You 
said it was instinct. Is that all it is?” 

“Informed by experience,” he said dryly. 

“And the experience. . .” 

He said, “Informed by instinct.” 

' She laughed, moving closer to him. “Oh, that’s 
very helpful. May I quote that, Mr. Stone?” She 
looked at him a moment, wondering whether to 
pursue. No, that was useless. She was amazed that 
he’d told her as much as he had. On the other 
hand, she knew them both, Browne and the girl. 
She and Stone had seen a lot of them in the old 
days. The girl, Chris, had been particularly kind. 
“Was Chris trying to pull. . . something funny?” 

“I don’t know. I doubt it. You know her better 
than I do. What do you think?” 

“I can’t imagine,” she said. “Chris was always 
careful in her work. Devoted to Brownie. I can’t 
imagine her . . .” She let the sentence hang. “It'll 
be nice having them back here, won’t it?” 

“Yes,” Stone said. 

“Well,” she said. “Thanks for telling me.” 

He said, “Thanks for the phone call.” 

“You didn’t say anything.” 

“I was in a meeting.” 

“Well, you caquld’ve said, ‘Thanks.’ Or, ‘Me, too.’ 
Or just anything.” 

“I should’ve, you’re right.” 

She said, “I feel lonely in the mornings. After 
you’ve gone to work. It’s nice to hear your voice, I 
like it. . .“” She told him then about the day she’d 
had, cleaning the house, talking to a friend on the 
telephone; two invitations for dinner, a doctor’s 
appointment. Then in the afternoon she lay down 
for a nap and had a bad dream. She almost never 
dreamed in the afternoon, and that upset her. It 
was her old dream about walking up a ramp to an 
airplane, the ramp becoming longer and longer in 
front of her eyes. The stewardess beckoning. She 
shook her head and reached for his cigarette; it 
was a very scary dream. She had tried to call him 
again, but he was out of his office. The dream 
frightened her, and she had stayed in her room 
until he’d come home. She had a headache . . . 

He looked at her, nodding sympathetically. He 
thought, What was there about him that attracted 
unhappy women? [O 
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THE FUTURE 
OF DOCTORING 








by Jerry Avorn, M.D. 


The kindly old GP is fast being replaced 
by the keen young specialist, but the 
specialist may be in for some surprises 
too, as computerized medicine and 
paramedical personnel become realities. 
Ironically, one result could be the return 
of the kindly old GP. 


or millennia, the healer—the shaman—has 
been set apart from the rest of the commu- 
nity as sacred, as one who trafficks in the 
hidden energy-forces of which his fellow men are 
merely awed observers or powerless victims. The 
nature of the work must surely have contributed to 
this quality of specialness: one who regularly offi- 
ciates at births, agonies, possessions, fevers, and 
deaths is bound to come away with some unique 
stature in the eyes of those for whom these are 
once-in-a-lifetime events. But that is the least of it. 
Our healers have been sacred because we have 
needed them to be so. In the face of overwhelming 
impotence in dealing with the terror of illness, it 
has been much more comforting to seek the help 
of someone with one foot in the world beyond 
than to consult a bland rationalist, especially if 
neither’s medicine worked very well. The beliefs 
became self-proving: given the fact that by far 
most illnesses are self-limiting or psychogenic, the 
more mystery we invested in a healer, the better 
he made us feel. As Claude Lévi-Strauss observed 
about a Kwakiutl shaman, “Quesalid did not be- 
come a great shaman because he cured his 
patients; he cured his patients because he had be- 
come a great shaman.” 
With the rise of science, rather than set itself in 


hopeless opposition, as did the Church, the healing 
profession came to embrace a marriage of rational- 
ism and rattle-waving—the Science and Art of 
Medicine. Greek and Latin phrases served the dual 
functions of scientific precision and arcane in- 
cantation; the white coat represented the in- 
tellectual purity of laboratory research while dou- 
bling as an impressive ritual costume. “Scientific” 
therapies like drug prescription and injections were 
found to have useful magical effects as well. But 
marriage these days, we are told, is a dying institu- 
tion. A divorce appears to be developing between 
shamanism and medical rationalism, with the latter 
refusing to support the former and being met with 
countercharges of mental cruelty. The patient, cast 
once again in the role of child, is caught in the 
middle. 

One development that is driving a wedge be- 
tween Art and Science in medicine is the growth of 
“information technology”—the study of how knowl- 
edge is manipulated in a given field, the anatomy 
of its logical structure. This new discipline exam- 
ines the “decision trees” and “branching networks” 
that populate medicine’s epistemological forest, 
slashing mercilessly through the nonrational under- 
growth that clutters the path. The two most impor- 
tant manifestations of information technology in 
medicine are the application of computers to diag- 
nosis and therapy and the development of “clinical 
algorithms,” or step-by-step protocols, to guide 
paramedical workers in the management of com- 
mon complaints. Underlying all is the assumption 
that there need be nothing arcane or extra-rational 
about making sick people healthy, and growing 
pressure, particularly with the coming of some sort 
of national health insurance, for more efficient, less 
labor-intensive means of delivering medical ser- 
vices to large numbers of people. Going to the 
doctor may never be the same again. 
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Part of the shaman legacy is the widespread be- 
lief (particularly common within the medical pro- 
fession) that when a patient presents himself to be 
cured, the doctor, guided by some extra-rational 
power (sometimes called “clinical intuition”), forms 
a mental gestalt which miraculously blossoms forth 
as a therapeutic decision. Yet information theorists 
point out that the process is nothing more than a 
collection of many simple, smaller steps which, 
taken separately, are quite manageable by either 
mortals or machines. 

Consider the way in which a doctor collects the 
information necessary to make a diagnosis. A good 
diagnostician will tailor his interview and exam- 
ination from the infinite list of potential questions 
in order to home in, falconlike, on those areas of 
greatest significance to the patient’s illness. Uncon- 
sciously, he uses what information science calls a 
“branching program”—letting the answer to one 
question determine what will be asked next. 
Branching is a common property of many com- 
puter programs; it’s not surprising that such pro- 
grams came to be written for medical problems. 

Dr. Warner Slack, then at the University of Wis- 
consin, led the development of medical inter- 
viewing by computer. “Physicians need help with 
their medical histories,” he wrote in an early pa- 
per. “The family physician may see over forty 
patients in a day and barely has time to find out 
the chief complaint, let alone get a complete re- 
view of systems. And history-taking by physicians 
is expensive. Talk is not cheap in medicine—it is 
perhaps the most expensive commodity in the clin- 
ical transaction.” 

History-taking is one area in which computers 
have already replaced physicians to a limited ex- 
tent. At several hospital outpatient departments, 
the once barren hour-or-two wait is now partly oc- 
cupied by an interview, via teletype terminal, with 
a computer. In these pilot projects, the machine 
elicits a detailed medical history, including specific 
questions about the function of every organ system 
from genitourinary to neuropsychiatric. The lay- 
language answers are translated into medicalese, 
findings requiring follow-up may be starred, and 
the completed printout is ready for the doctor 
when he first meets the patient. 

The ability to “branch” an interview is not the 
only human capacity that Dr. Slack, now an asso- 
ciate professor of medicine at Harvard, has tried to 
build into his programs. The doctor can also ex- 
plain questions or terms the patient may not un- 
derstand; hence the computer offers four possible 
answers to each multiple-choice question: YES; NO; 
DON’T KNOW; DON’T UNDERSTAND. (In the interests 
of protecting the patient’s privacy, Dr. Slack has 
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added a fifth option: “NONE OF YOUR DAMN BUSI- 
NESS,” which he has modified to “skip IT” for use 
in Boston.) Responses to the “don’t know” or 
“don’t understand” choices cause the machine to 
branch into a subprogram explaining, for instance, 
how to know whether you’ve ever had an elec- 
trocardiogram and what it is for, so that the inter- 
view enables the patient to acquire as well as pro- 
vide information. The programs can also express 
sympathy for patients suffering from particular 
symptoms, or relief that a given organ has been 
producing no complaints. Finally, and perhaps 
most important, it is relatively easy to equip the 
computer with identical programs in several lan- 
guages and at several levels of education—a poten- 
tial blessing for inner-city outpatient departments 
where one bilingual translator may have to service 
an entire hospital having patients of many nation- 
alities. The machine could, by introductory ques- 
tions, determine the language and level most ap- 
propriate for a patient, and then turn itself on to 
the proper program. Of course the final printout is 
always in that strange amalgam of Latin, Greek, 
and English spoken by doctors. 

Computer proponents like to point out that the 
traditional system does not offer clinic patients a 
warm, omniscient Marcus Welby. More than likely, 
“service” patients must wait several hours to see an 
inexperienced intern or resident, or a bored, resent- 
ful senior-staff doctor doing his mandatory tour of 
free duty. Care is often rushed, impolite, and hap- 
hazard, and may be little better for paying custom- 
ers. Against this standard, they argue, a thorough, 
civil computer program may actually be the more 
humane alternative. 

As for the loss of the specialness that flows from 
the demigod status of physicians, few tears are 
being shed in these quarters. “It’s time for the 
patient to get up off his knees,” declares Dr. Slack. 
“The image of the doctor as priest or magician be- 
longs to another era, and should be left there.” 

And the computerized process needn’t be dull 
and unfeeling, Dr. Slack argues. “A good comput- 
erized history ought to be like a good novel. . . a 
pleasure to read page by page. Ideally, we’d have 
someone like John Updike writing each frame for 
us.” Furthermore, computerized records are legible 
and available wherever there’s a telephone and ter- 
minal—of great importance at a time when one 
patient may be seen by several doctors for a vari- 
ety of complaints. 


ome human doctors spend time teaching, if 
that word is taken loosely. So do their solid- 
state counterparts. In fact, during eight weeks 
on surgery at the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
I developed a better rapport with the experimental 
teaching machines than I did with any of my M.D. 
instructors, who never found much time to devote 
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to a mere student. Whenever I had a spare hour or 
two, I would sneak off to the domain of Dr. G. 
Otto Barnett, director of the Mass. General’s Labo- 


ratory of Computer Sciences. Going there was like 


entering the set of a science fiction film—in a large 
central cavern, the machine’s sleek guts stood in 
perpetual fluorescent brilliance, surrounded by 
transistorized attendants with names like ULTRONIC 
DATA PUMP. Here and there would sit stacks of fat 
magnetic tape disks under clear plastic domes, 
looking like an Oldenburg sculpture of the contain- 
ers used to disnlay chocolate layer cake on restau- 
rant couniers. ihe ubiquitous terminals were not 
the intrusive click-clack kind, but silent, high-speed 
models that literally spit dots of ink onto a page, 
using electrostatic charge to shape their trajectories 
into letters at a rate much faster than the eye can 
read. Just outside the central room was a tiny an- 
teroom with a desk and bed: the system required a 
human servant around the clock. 

The room I used was next door to the anteroom, 
a cramped area filled with teletype and video- 
screen terminals. Hitting the proper sequence of 
keys on a console put me in touch with MUMPS, 
the MGH Utility Multi-Programming System. 
MUMPS remembered my name from previous en- 
counters, as well as how far along in medical 
school I was, more than I could say for the sur- 
geons downstairs. 

Instructions were available for dealing with a va- 
riety of common problems: coma, abdominal pain, 
chest pain, resuscitation. The coma program was 
tae rs. absorbing because it simulated actual 
emergency-ward situations—the patient appears 
with a fragmentary history from a relative (HE WAS 
EATING DINNER AND GOT UP COMPLAINING OF A 
HEADACHE. SUDDENLY HIS LEGS GAVE WAY AND HE 
LOST CONSCIOUSNESS) or, as often happens, no his- 
tory (THE PATIENT IS A WHITE MALE IN HIS 50s 
BROUGHT IN BY POLICE AFTER BEING FOUND LYING 
UNRESPONSIVE ON BEACON STREET). The student is 
called upon to choose one of four modes, each 
with its own set of choices: 1) initiate therapy; 2) 
take a history; 3) perform physical exam; 4) order 
lab tests. He can, and is expected to, go back and 
forth between these categories, as in real life. The 
computer responds as the patient would, or reports 
lab data on tests ordered. 

An excellent teacher could equal or better a 
good teaching program, but excellent teachers are 
appallingly hard to find, even in prestigious 
schools; a computer program, however, can be ac- 
cessible to anyone with a terminal and phone. In 
simulating and teaching how to manage a cardiac 
arrest, computerized instruction is even more valu- 
able than human instruction because the student 
can go back and try again and again, continuing to 
practice until he has some expertise—an opportu- 
nity not offered in real-death situations. 

But what of the actual doing of medical care? It 
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is much easier to imagine a highly rationalized ap- 
proach to teaching students or collecting medical 
information than it is to conceive of an electronic 
laying-on of hands. Yet it is in the area of therapy 
that some see information technology as having its 
greatest impact. Let us consider first the easy part 
of healing: the straight, scientific, biologically 
based Science part. 

The kind of complaint that might fit into the 
“pure logic” model ranges from the common cold 
to the most exotic biochemical abnormalities. Dur- 
ing a three-month rotation at Boston’s Beth Israel 
Hospital, for instance, I came across a computer 
program that evaluates a patient’s metabolic status 
at least as well as the average physician could. 

Diagnosis of these metabolic disorders and ther- 
apy for them have always been a challenge. The 
mere number of factors involved is awesome, not 
to mention the intricate ways that each can inter- 
act with all the others. Yet it is these very charac- 
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teristics that make the problem an ideal one for 
computer management. The variables are “hard” 
ones—they can be totally defined by numbers, un- 
like pain or depression or nausea. The physiology 
of their relationships has been fairly well worked 
out, and also operates “by the numbers.” Thus Dr. 
Howard Bleich, a Harvard nephrologist interested 
in computer applications to medicine, was able to 
devise a program, to act as a physician’s consul- 
tant, that can accept the relevant metabolic data, 
demand more if necessary, and, in milliseconds, 
provide the doctor with a list of diagnoses (in or- 
der of probability), explanation of the physiology 
involved, appropriate therapies, potential problems 
to watch out for, and even a list of recent refer- 
ences in case the doctor wants to learn more about 
the condition. The encounter takes about seven 
minutes and costs about $2 in computer time. And, 
unlike other consultants, the computer program is 
available virtually simultaneously at an unlimited 
number of locations; the Bleich metabolic program 
is now used in ten states, at more than forty hospi- 
tals, many of which previously had limited access 
to such teaching-center knowledge, and were often 
treating such problems less than adequately. 

Dr. Bleich, who was the first to develop the com- 
puter-as-consultant idea, works in a closet-sized of- 
fice in the hospital’s research building. A television 
terminal forms part of his desk; taped to a door is 
a quotation from the London Times: 

That it will ever come into general use, notwith- 

standing value, [is] extremely doubtful, because its 

beneficial application requires much time and gives 

a good bit of trouble to the patient and to the prac- 

titioner, because its hue and character are foreign 

and opposed to our habits and associations. There 

is something even ludicrous in the picture of a 

grave physician proudly listening through a long 

tube applied to the patient’s thorax.—1834 


The stethoscope analogy fits a number of Dr. 
Bleich’s views about where the computer will fit 
into the clinician’s repertoire. A “machine” to lis- 
ten to the chest didn’t make the physical examiner 
obsolete, it enabled him to be more effective. Dr. 
Bleich sees coming a better matching of medical 
tasks to people or machines. He believes that med- 
ical problems translatable into hard facts and fig- 
ures are best handled by machine. “The com- 
puter,” Dr. Bleich declares, “is immune from 
fatigue and carelessness; it works day and night, 
weekends and holidays, without coffee breaks, 
overtime, fringe benefits, or human courtesy. It re- 
quires occasional repair, but even in the absence of 
an extra machine, it is more likely than its human 
counterpart to be available at the moment of need. 
At times, the acid-base program outperforms me. 
After all, I wrote it during my lucid intervals, with 
all the relevant literature on my desk, and with 
more knowledgeable colleagues nearby.” 

Just where programs like Dr. Bleich’s acid-base 
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“consultant” will fit into the future pattern of med- 
ical care delivery is open to question. Will such a 
program remain a cute curiosity and little more? 
Or might it be the first of many units of comput- 
erized diagnosis and therapy that will one day 
handle virtually all well-defined medical problems? 

The latter possibility seems more likely after a 
visit to the Medical Center Hospital of Vermont, 
where Drs. Lawrence Weed and Jan Schultz have 
built computer-linked records and therapy right 
into the fabric of patient care. Reasoning that un- 
less the computer network is an integral part of a 
ward it will not be used, the Vermont doctors com- 
pletely reorganized the hospital’s gynecology ser- 
vice, as a Start, so that all patient care had to be 
channeled through PROMIS—the Problem-Ori- 
ented Medical Information System. All records are 
kept in the computer’s tape memory; when the 
doctor has examined a patient and wants to write 
a note on his findings, he must do it via a TV-type 
terminal at the nursing station. There’s nowhere 
else to write it. 

Nor is this a typical passive terminal. The 
screen’s face is covered with twenty transparent 
strips, each electrically sensitive to the touch of a 
finger. By touching the strip over a particular 
phrase displayed on the videoscreen, the user can 
communicate complicated phrases to the computer 
faster than he could speak to a colleague. A key- 
board also allows input of free text. If the doctor 
has just met for the first time with a patient com- 
plaining of vaginal bleeding, for instance, as he en- 
ters his work-up, the machine will present him 
with a logical, orderly series of questions and pos- 
sible answers—when the bleeding started, rapid or 
insidious onset, and so on—branching for detail. 
An experienced user running his hands over the face 
of the terminal presents a remarkable sight, suggest- 
ing some new tactile electronic fetish. Within min- 
utes the history, physical, or progress notes are 
“captured,” as the jargon has it, along with plans 
for therapy, in an orderly, legible format. 

With the computer as the obligate center of all 
ward operations, all drugs must be ordered 
through the terminal, which will, in the process, re- 
mind the doctor what other medication the patient 
is taking that could interact with this one (a major 
danger often overlooked), what the cost will be, 
and what side effects to watch for. Lab tests re- 
quested will bring forth information on the results 
of previous tests, cost to the patient, and an esti- 
mate of how soon the newly entered test will be 
ready. 


f this is all going on already, what might we ex- 
pect in a few years? Will the computer start 
making house calls? Maybe. 

A community that is equipped with cable TV can 
make any television set the receiving end of a 


patient-computer dialogue. The patient could dial 
a computerized health station on his telephone, 
and then, with a tone-coded dial, he could transmit 
a series of numbers that would instruct the ma- 
chine to begin communicating with him via his 
own TV set. Cable TV channels not used for regu- 
lar programming can be electronically split into 
hundreds of subsignals that, properly scrambled, 
could send a unique signal to any receiver in the 
“wired city” at the option of the central studio. 
There need not be any waiting time to see the 
electronic doctor; through the technique of “time- 
sharing,” one computer can communicate uniquely 
with dozens of terminals simultaneously. 

From here, the individualized program, informed 
by the code number, might begin by presenting 
the following words on the TV screen: I PRESUME 
THIS IS THE JONES HOUSEHOLD. AM I CORRECT? 
PLEASE PRESS “1” FOR YES, “0” FOR NO. The appro- 
priate number-buttons are on the phone, still con- 
nected with the central station. If we allow our- 
selves to project the development of techniques 
still in their rudimentary form, we might consider 
the case of a man who is awakened by crushing 
chest pain at 4 a.M. on New Year's Day. Assuming 
the perfection of circuitry that could enable ma- 
chines to process human speech (an ability in ab- 
solute primitivity today), the man might reach for 
his bedside phone, dial the appropriate number 
and identifying code, and say, “Doc, this is Nor- 
bert Jones,” evoking in some dark magnetic 
memory all the salient aspects of his medical his- 
tory. 

After a few questions, the program might tell 
Mr. Jones not to worry, but to go get the dis- 
posable electrocardiogram leads that, as a matter 
of public policy, would be issued to all males at 
their first annual physical after the age of forty. It 
would instruct him how and where to stick them 
onto his chest; how to connect the small transducer 
to which they are attached to his telephone to feed 
a constant signal of his EKG into the computer’s 
memory. To occupy his attention, the patient 
might be told that this was a routine procedure for 
chest pain. He would probably not be told of the 
cost/benefit analysis that showed the expense of 
the EKG-transducer system to be more than com- 
pensated for by the number of productive man- 
years saved when it enabled the computer to 
detect potentially lethal arrhythmias and initiate 
defibrillation or pacemaker activity through the 
same wires. (The EKG monitor-pacemaker combi- 
nation is not science fiction; it was developed in 
the 1960s by Harvard cardiologists. The problein is 
that many fatal arrhythmias occur within the first 
hour or two of the chest pain that marks a heart 
attack; patients therefore die before they can get to 
a hospital.) 

Within a few minutes Mr. Jones would be in the 
hands of specially trained paramedical personnel 
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who would insert two intravenous lines—one to de- 
termine his venous pressure, and one attached to a 
battery of waiting medicines: lidocaine, morphine, 
epinephrine. An automatic blood-pressure cuff 
would also be attached to the portable console 
brought by the cardiac team. As his vital signs and 
EKG were fed into the data bank, they would be 
scrutinized by logic circuits representing the collec- 
tive wisdom and latest research of the world’s car- 
diology experts. Should a dangerous disorder of 
rhythm develop, signals to the cardiac ambulance 
would prescribe measured doses of the right drugs; 
should the heart stop, other drugs, and perhaps 
defibrillation, would be combined with the efforts 
of the paramedics in mouth-to-mouth resuscitation 
and closed-chest massage. Mr. Jones might have a 
good chance of living through the critical few 
hours that under present conditions are often the 
last for coronary victims who routinely die either 
waiting for ambulances or in vehicles or beds un- 
equipped to handle serious illness. 

By any standards, these possibilities are specula- 
tive. But they become a good deal less unbeliev- 
able when one considers that all computer tech- 
nology is but twenty-odd years old; the line 
between fantasy and prediction becomes seduc- 
tively blurred. 


o far, we have considered only the strictly sci- 

entific aspects of patient care. “No fair!” 

cries the dwindling chorus of medical hu- 
manists. After all, they point out, many patient en- 
counters (perhaps the majority) are motivated by 
completely nonphysical problems. This psy- 
chosocial dis-ease may be somaticized to gain legit- 
imacy, but will not be well treated by a computer 
program oriented around blood-and-guts pathol- 
ogy. 
What of all the lonely, confused, tired people 
who go to the doctor to have someone to talk to? 
Are they to be ignored by our unfeeling, transis- 
torized healers? In this light, much of the present 
preoccupation with high technology in medicine 
completely misses the real issues. Moreover, tradi- 
tionalists argue, a good deal of curing could be 
traced directly to the arcane ministrations of the 
doctor, regardless of their rational basis. In the re- 
sponse to this contention, we find a curious align- 
ment of humanists and technocrats: If a “disease” 
could be overcome by belief alone, they ask, is it 
really in the best interests of the afflicted for the 
doctor to play along in this illness-affirming way? 
Might we instead learn to tap the “placebo power” 
inherent in the patient’s own mind—his ability to 
reperceive his “illness” right out of existence— 
through nondeceptive techniques such as biofeed- 
back, or even meditation? This would enable us to 
retain the positive self-cure properties of shaman- 
ism, and transform it into an honest, new thera- 
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peutic tool, dispensing with the negative qualities 
of the relationship. Or, we might rechannel the 
patient’s energies into activities directed at a more 
fundamental attack on the psychological or social 
precipitants of his complaint. 

Some representatives of the left have joined the 
technocrats and humanists to form an unlikely 
trinity in defense of cybernetic medicine. They see 
any sort of mystification (the term was made 
prominent by Marx, after all) as serving to perpet- 
uate illegitimate power relationships. A highly ra- 
tionalized health care system could, they point out, 
end the use of health care as an opiate of the 
people. Medicine would no longer defuse dis- 
content and deviance by relabeling oppression as 
illness, treating alienation with Valium. Further, it 
is argued, such a transformation could enable an 
underfunded system to devote all its resources to 
the formidable task of dealing with the neglected 
“real disease” of all citizens, rather than the trivial 
body neuroses of the middle class. 

On the other hand, a quite different claim could 
be made by those who favor the computerization 
of medicine. Given the apparent need to invest our 
healers with supernatural auras, is it not possible 
that the machines themselves will take on a mana 
more awesome than all but the most prestigious 
clinicians? They will, after all, represent more col- 
lective wisdom than any single physician could 
hope to attain. Lévi-Strauss’s Quesalid may have 
been able to invoke the spirits of nature as the 
source of his potency, but the computers will be 
drawing on our own infinite wellspring of cosmic 
power: the holy domain of Science. The placebo 
effect that may reside in such a deus ex machina 
could put the Kwakiutl to shame. 

The deshamanizing of medicine could go for- 
ward in one of several ways. The way Dr. Slack 
would favor could enhance the dignity of the 
patient by making him a well-informed full partner 
in the healing enterprise. Medical personnel, their 
time freed from routine activities by the machines, 
could then devote more time to the uniquely hu- 
man problems associated with illness. But quite an 
opposite result is possible: in the name of effi- 
ciency and cost/benefit ratios, going to the doctor 
may be shorn of whatever personal qualities it now 
has. There is already a powerful bias in most med- 
ical schools away from consideration of the psy- 
chosocial aspects of disease which are so central to 
the patient’s experience of being ill. Machines un- 
guided by sensitive policy decisions could turn 
healing into just another cybernetic travesty, in 
which patients’ feelings are folded, bent, and muti- 
lated to conform to the imperatives of automation. 
This is the sort of outcome that is so likely that 
few choose to discuss it. 

Will human providers of care ultimately be elim- 
inated completely from the medical encounter? 
Very unlikely. Impressive as they may be, the ma- 
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chines are genuinely stupid in many respects, such 
as performing manipulative tests, or “understand- 
ing” problems not specified to the letter in their 
programs. Dr. Slack concedes that many medical 
functions will continue to be handled by people 
rather than machines, particularly pattern-recogni- 
tion tasks and psychosocial interaction. But the fu- 
ture he envisions is nonetheless revolutionary. 
“Why must the doctor perform all these jobs? 
Studies have shown that someone with no sophis- 
tication in the dynamics of high blood pressure is 
more accurate than a doctor in making these 
simple measurements. The M.D. rushes through; 
he has all kinds of biases. I wonder whether a 
smart high school graduate couldn’t be trained in a 
few months to read a chest x-ray as well as a ra- 
diologist—or whether you could devise a training 
program to teach such people to interpret EKGs.” 
But don’t the years of medical school and intern- 
ship somehow inform these interpretative deci- 
sions? Not necessarily, argues Dr. Slack. The train- 
ing might act as a blinder as well as an advantage; 
either the shadow is on the X-ray or it isn’t; 
simple criteria should define whether the heart 
rhythm is normal or not. 


long with the waning of the physician as we 

know him, futurists predict the ascension 

of the paramedic as a key figure in the 

health care enterprise. In fact, for the near future, 

the most fundamental changes to come about in 

medicine through information technology may not 

involve anything electronic; the patient of the 

1970s and 1980s may well be much more affected 

by the computer’s poor cousin in the information 
technology family, the clinical algorithm. 

The clinical algorithm, or protocol, is a formal- 
ized set of instructions to guide a paramedical 
health worker in approaching a particular com- 
plaint. It resembles a computer program in that it 
is a branching network that rules in or out certain 
bits of data, then goes on to dictate therapy, the 
collection of more information, or referral to an 
M.D. In their training, such paramedics are famil- 
iarized with the basic physiology of special ill- 
nesses, and taught why each decision has been 
constructed the way it has. A well-trained para- 
medic would have two attributes that machines 
lack: a comprehension of the issues at hand (and 
the resultant ability to act competently in situ- 
ations not covered to the letter by instructions), 
and, the distinctively human capacities for pattern 
recognition, empathy, and compassion. 

The natural objection: But doctors can do all 
this and more; why settle for less? 

Protocol advocates have two answers. First, it is 
probably not true that doctors in practice treat 
these common problems better than or even as well 
as a paramedic with protocol. Because of its step- 


by-step, yes/no format, the protocol demands thor- 
oughness, and thoroughness is more likely to be 
provided by a paramedic than by a busy physician 
who usually spends little time per case on common 
problems. The protocol format also allows easy au- 
dit of how well the cases have been worked up—a 
review that has been computerized at Dartmouth’s 
clinical algorithm laboratory, suggesting a new way 
of monitoring the quality of care, a variable well 
hidden from the public. These comparisons with 
the prevalent standards of medical care are not 
speculative; anyone spending time in an emer- 
gency ward or clinic will quickly see evidence of 
the sloppiness with which common problems like 
urinary or respiratory tract infections have been 
handled “on the outside”—antibiotics prescribed 
haphazardly, cultures not taken, underlying disease 
overlooked, therapy poorly explained to the 
patient, follow-up neglected. 

The second half of the protocolists’ answer to 
“Why not doctors?” is a pragmatic one. If, they ar- 
gue, there are not enough doctors to go around, 
and won’t be in the immediate future, doesn’t it 
make sense to relieve them of the time-consuming, 
routine aspects of medical care? Their medical en- 
ergy could then be spent on those problems which 
require four to six years of specialized training—in- 
cluding care of the sore-throat or cystitis patient 
who, for one or another reason, has been triaged 
along by the paramedic. 

A further objection to the protocol-paramedic 
approach to medical care is that it would trans- 
form healing into an impersonal, assembly-line af- 
fair, efficient but sterile. Critics see this as a step 
backward from the kindly neighborhood GP treat- 
ing all complaints himself, no matter how trivial. 
But protocol-paramedic advocates argue that this 
is an unrealistic comparison. For better or worse, 
they claim, the kindly GP is going the way of his 
horse and buggy. The real alternative they see is a 
rushed, less-than-meticulous work-up by an in- 
creasingly anonymous doctor. Ironically, they feel 
that humanistic concerns over the quality of the 
healing relationship may be one of the most per- 
suasive reasons for embracing this style of delivery. 
“Doctors are not chosen or trained for their ability 
to relate well to other people,” notes Dr. Sheldon 
Greenfield, an assistant professor of medicine at 
UCLA interested in the possibilities of protocols. 
“They tend to be upper-middle-class, laboratory 
and university oriented people, almost all male, 
and this often sets up walls between them and 
their patients. Paramedics can be drawn from the 
same communities as the patients they serve, ‘and 
chosen for their ability to communicate as well as 
other skills. It’s a way of providing care for those 
who now don’t get any, and of de-mystifying medi- 
cine—taking health care back to the people.” A 
similar view is held by Dr. Slack, who sees “physi- 
cians’ assistants” playing a key role in filling in the 
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gaps left by automated medicine. “After all, the 
medical profession isn’t the only source of tender 
loving care—many others can do a much better job 
of it than we do.” Yet he rejects the job title: “I'd 
rather see them called patients’ assistants—it is to 
the patient that they should feel their primary alle- 
giance.” Again out on the fringe of the unthink- 
able, Dr. Slack foresees a more radical extension of 
the idea—write protocols for patients to use. “We 
ought to teach the patient in many cases to care 
for himself; he’s highly motivated to do so, and 
may be our biggest wasted medical resource. When 
necessary, of course, the protocol would let him 
know when to come in to see a professional.” 

Little by little, the specialness of the shaman is 
stripped away: his interviewing technique can be 
replaced by a branching electronic sequence, his 
diagnostic acumen is nothing more than a collec- 
tion of thresholds and logic trees, his therapeutic 
decisions simply programmed probabilities. Faced 
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with this triumph of intellectual dissection, are we 
to cheer or mourn? 

Both. I, for one, will be glad at the passing of 
the omnipotent white-cloaked father figure who de- 
pended on a cowed, awed patient for his therapeu- 
tic success; who, in our day, confused and mysti- 
fied the laity all too often for his own ends. Yet we 
need not necessarily give up other aspects of the 
traditional healer that are worth saving. Patients 
will always need a compassionate human healer to 
guide them through the increasingly complex net- 
work of medical resources, and this person could, 
if properly chosen and trained, provide the warmth 
and psychosocial support that machines will never 
be able to deliver. For otherwise, what would hap- 
pen to all the interpersonal hassles, life-frustra- 
tions, and fears that people now bring to doctors— 
the new clergy—clothed in the acceptable garb of 
bodily ills? 

In some ways, the question is so big it tran- 
scends information technology. We could program 
machines to dispense placebos and train para- 
medics to emulate the vapid hand-waving with 
which most doctors now treat such dis-ease. On the 
other hand, computer/paramedic-aided health care 
could redefine such free-floating nonorganic com- 
plaints right out of the scope of medicine: DIAG- 
NOSTIC ANALYSIS INDICATES NO SIGNIFICANT DOCU- 
MENTABLE PATHOLOGY. THANK YOU. GOOD-BYE. Or, 
“Gee, Mrs. Davis, Pd love to do something for 
you, but you’re not on my protocol. . . .” A more 
suitable solution would be for the health care de- 
livery system to be thoroughly interwoven in a 
tapestry of human services ranging from legal aid 
to consciousness-raising groups. 


ybernetic medicine finds itself being born 

into a health care system dominated by 

two major conflicts: generalist versus spe- 
cialist; rich versus poor. In some instances the ma- 
chines will give an extra push to one side or the 
other; in most cases, they will merely be the 
bounty of whichever camp wins the larger battle. 

It could be argued, for instance, that far from 
dealing the coup de grace to general practice, infor- 
mation technology may resurrect it. After all, what 
two factors have been most responsible for the de- 
mise of the generalist? The boring, trivial nature of 
most complaints he sees, and his inability to keep 
on top of the latest diagnostic and therapeutic ex- 
otica. Give him a paramedic to handle the former, 
and access via an office terminal to a teaching-cen- 
ter computer “consultant” network for the latter, 
and Doc Welby may flourish in life as well as on 
TV. 

But just as information technology could make 
general practice more defensible intellectually, it 
could also be used to fragment further the delivery 
of care. The American obsession with efficiency 
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might quickly seize on the likelihood that a para- 
medic who does only bladder infection protocols 
can do them faster and with slightly more accuracy 
than a “general” paramedic. Physicians might be 
issued “passwords” to gain access only to those 
programs within their field of specialty. The whole 
enterprise might, as is now the trend, be housed in 
a hospital/medical school megacenter serving huge 
numbers of patients. Computerized, problem-ori- 
ented records could remove the last barrier to as- 
sembly-line medicine if they were used to enable 
any doctor to treat any patient without prior ac- 
quaintance. 

The point is, we are already far along toward 
this Kafkaesque model even before cybernetics has 
had much impact. It is not the machines that are 
giving us such a system, it is the American public, 
with an enthusiastic push from the ‘‘medi- 
cal-industrial complex” of hardware providers, ex- 
panding hospitals, insurance companies, and pri- 
vate practitioners. If we consider the present 
system, the machines would have the definite ad- 
vantage of being able to offer higher quality care 
to larger numbers of people than is now available 
on the average. Yet the present system is not much 
of a standard: other nations have shown us that 
there are far better ways of delivering health care. 

An alternative I favor would be community-con- 
trolled neighborhood health centers run as compre- 
hensive, prepaid group practices, funded through a 
national health service. For the near future, physi- 
cian-assistants would provide a broad range of ba- 
sic services, ranging from extensive preventive- 
medicine programs to care of simple acute or 
chronic problems via protocol. Each family would 
be the responsibility of one small team of physi- 
cians and physician-assistants, including profes- 
sionals well trained in the psychosocial “shamanis- 
tic” aspects of illness—a component of medicine we 
must not automate or intellectualize out of exis- 
tence. Each patient would have one member of the 
team as his or her primary health care provider 
and “ombudsperson” in the journey through the 
medical establishment. For some patients, perhaps 
an elderly diabetic with heart failure, this primary 
provider might be the M.D.; for others it might be 
a nurse-clinician, or social worker, or psychologist. 
Computerized records would help ensure accuracy 
and completeness, and would enable members of 
the teams to cover for each other, if necessary, and 
yet have access to a solid data base on each 
patient. This could overcome the problem of slip- 
shod “holding action” care versus overdemanding 
always-on-call life-styles that now mark general 
practice. The new technology would also enable 
consumers of care to exert control over the quality 
of the care they receive for clear-cut complaints, 
since protocols and computer-assisted review make 
possible supervision that is now beyond the ken of 
patients and against the desire of physicians. 
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Computerized diagnosis will likely be used as an 
adjunct to physician care for well-defined problems 
even in the next few years. Conceivably, in the 
more distant future (but probably before the turn 
of the century), the physician may defer in the ma- 
jority of cases to the greater expertise of the col- 
lected wisdom represented in the computer’s 
memory. 


his ideal is almost beyond belief now, not 

because of the technological development it 

assumes, which is near at hand, but because 
of the social development it requires, which still 
seems far off. In an article in the October, 1973, 
Atlantic, Godfrey Hodgson pointed out that the 
shape of the medical care delivery system has been 
and will likely continue to be determined by the 
fiscal desires of the insurance industry, hospitals, 
and commercial interests profiting from our present 
expensive healing apparatus. A locally controlled, 
federally funded system not based on profit is in- 
conceivable as long as these interests predominate. 

This raises the rich/poor dichotomy to which the 
new medical technology may have to adapt. His- 
torical evidence suggests that unless our priorities 
change, cybernetic medicine, like its present-day 
forebear, will arrange itself along a continuum of 
quality: the best available care for those who can 
afford it, and zero, or demeaning, third-rate care 
for the poor. The automated expression of this na- 
tional tradition isn’t hard to imagine. Outside of 
teaching centers providing superspecialized medi- 
cine as part of a training program, such expert 
care could come with a high price tag. Our free 
enterprise system could dictate that a program pre- 
pared by a team of elite specialists would be very 
costly to use, while less thorough or less reliable 
programs would be available for those who 
couldn’t afford anything better. 

Two factors, technical rather than ethical, might 
spare us this fate. First, the potential ubiquity of 
the programs would rip the limited-supply factor 
out of the supply/demand equation that now helps 
to determine cost. (But bear in mind the power of 
patents and copyrights in preserving private inter- 
est.) Second, the probable authors of these pro- 
grams are generally to be found on the faculties of 
medical schools. Whatever their faults, these ex- 
perts are not universally greedy. Academic rather 
than fiscal interests could make their work widely 
available. Dr. Bleich, for instance, likes to compare 
the flow of medical knowledge with the flow of 
water in a plumbing system—an apt metaphor for 
a kidney specialist. “Hospitals don’t charge patients 
for how much water they use. Pd like to see com- 
puterized medical expertise made just as available, 
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just as fred. The medium could lend itself to it 
readily. With enough terminals and a larger reser- 
voir of programs, the cost of using any given one 
could be trivial.” 

Other aspects of a profit-oriented future are 
more discouraging. Take the uses of protocols as 
example. Instead of an integrated, uniformly 
funded neighborhood health center ideally match- 
ing tasks to doctor or paramedic or computer, with 
ongoing personal contact, we might well see com- 
peting moneymaking Health Maintenance Organi- 
zations that provide several plans under their pro- 
claimed mandate of American “pluralism.” Some 
would offer a cafeteria-style economy model rely- 
ing very heavily on protocols administered by a 
fleet of paramedics, even when inappropriate, 
while making excessive use of automated history- 
taking and diagnosis. Others might provide a de- 
luxe plan of personal, specialist care, even when 
unnecessary. If this seems like an ungraciously cyn- 
ical projection, consider our present system, in 
which residents, interns, or medical students pro- 
vide much primary care for the poor in cramped, 
overbusy outpatient departments, while high-priced 
internists care for the wealthier. In their eagerness 
to extend care to the millions who now receive 
none, protocol advocates (as well as their comput- 
erized colleagues) will have to be careful lest they 
become instruments of a futuristically stratified 
health care business. 

One final point, probably the mest crucial: we 
must not assume, as we so often have, that any 
problem can be solved merely by the application 
of more technology and more hardware. In the 
case of medicine, far-reaching cultural and eco- 
nomic changes will have to take place before we 
can develop an optional health care system— 
changes which need have nothing whatever to do 
with machines or automation. A computer, or a 
“patient’s assistant,’ can improve the quality of 
care or render it mediocre; it can be a means of 
freeing medical talent for larger questions, or just 
larger incomes; it can increase the dignity of heal- 
ing or it can cheapen and degrade the experience. 
These are outcomes that are relatively independent 
of the technology itself; as we have learned so of- 
ten and so painfully, it is the social uses to which 
we put these capabilities that are crucial. If we 
don’t allow a blind technological imperative to 
squeeze all that is human out of the healing pro- 
cess, if we don’t let lust for maximized profit mar- 
gins contaminate even more of medicine, these 
tools may play a role in ending the crisis of health 
care delivery we now face. But if we choose to ap- 
proach these problems as we have approached so 
many others in this century, even pulling out all 
the plugs won’t help. O 
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REALITY STREET 


by Andrew Glaze 








Reality is something like me carrying 

the bicycle down the steps in the morning, 

with a grip at the seat socket on the left 

and the stem of the steering post on the right, 

carefully placing my recently broken right foot 

on the tattered step covering, 

crazing open the doors with a little help 

from my Puerto Rican neighbors 

“gracias,” “gracias” saying, especially if it’s 

the dark white bearded one who shaves only once a week. 
He will hold the beer can in the sack 

with a far-away eye which seems to say 

it is not I drinking this beer, opening the door 

for this American with the suspiciously Spanish looking wife. 
Who rides a bicycle but a boy or a fool? 

So he’s a fool, help a fool 

is a kind of harmless custom. 


2 6 


The sidewalk is reality. 

We have lost the last tree. The only one 

to survive being pissed on and beaten. 

And was getting to be a pretty good tree 

in front of the shoe store, but obviously 

rot had gotten in somewhere. 

It failed in the wind last night. 

And of course, will not be replaced, except by 

the beer cans and candy wrappers that seem to be 

the real proofs of human occupation and human interest. 
The bums in front of Garcia’s are watching to see if Anselmo 
will continue to sleep when the sun 

comes over the roof of the Brittany building 

and shines hard in his eyes. 

Their interest isn’t unkind. 

Our bums take good care of one another around here. 
I’ve seen two of them pick up a third 

who had fallen off his egg crate in the street 

and set him tenderly back up on end, teetering crazily, 
and put his beer can again in his hand. 
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First, setting the bicycle off the curb, 

I look back in the bus barn to be sure 

nothing is coming out. With a quick hop and push 

I set off against the traffic on the wrong side, 

to the corner of 54th Street, then sweep 

to the East before them all on that street, the one street 
I know as I know my face or my kitchen table. 

Reality! This is Reality Street—littered 

with dog shit and broken auto parts, full of holes 

and broken glass to protect a full block 

of private cars of policemen in no-parking spots. 

They know each other by their lodge signs. 

Then the Youth Center, that used to be the night court. 
I gather speed, sliding between the front bumpers 

to the right, and the right doors of cars on the left, 
banking and spinning the pedals, 

I’ve forgotten my broken foot, I’m flying! 

Then I must wait to pass the paddy wagon, 

they’re loading up with girls—the wigged and raincoated haul 
from last night’s war sweep on Eighth Avenue. 

The clean up! They’re cleaning up Eighth Avenue, 
professional fucking is being abolished again. 


It will have to stand for the anything being washed this week. 


The girls are bored and angry, 

they don’t laugh when the cops joke, 

and the boys from the brick Greek church whistle. 
The girls want to get on with their job, 

of which this is a piece of the red tape. 

I squeeze by and brake it at the corner. 

Stopping, I rest, I beam at pedestrians. 

It’s 9 a.m.—exuberant senseless beam. 

These are not natives, but people going to work. 
Four cops discuss departmental gossip. 

They cross against the red light. 

Nobody in this city obeys a law of any kind. 
Cops less than anybody. 

And then, I’m off again, going down 

in the maelstrom of Reality Street. Everybody turns 
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at this place into 54th Street from Eighth Avenue. 

Why? Are they going to the Municipal parking lot on the right? 
Or to the unemployment office for waiters and dishwashers 
on the left? A mysterious place full of crises 

and human explosions. And there’s the Bryant Hotel. 

Alan Hovhaness lived there briefly last year. 

I used to see his tall hesitant disjointed walk 

mooning along thinking of distant extreme musical space. 
“Hello Alan!” [d yell, he’d turn and look as though 

he’d never seen me before or anything before 

and grin shyly, “Hello,” he’d say, 

did he really know what was talking to him? 

And now he’s living in Seattle. That’s reality. 


Crossing Broadway is a sort of adventure. 

This invincible instantaneous adventurer in me 

is quite boiled down into a sort of egg cup 

of security and dutifulness. 

But Broadway now, is something else, always being excavated. 
Don’t you suppose the Mafia is holding a secret convention 
down one of the holes, or digging a secret subway to Sicily? 


‘They pave it again with asphalt and sand 


as soft as chewing gum. 

My bicycle rises up and rolls down 

through hole after hole like waves, 

honking bravely at all the pedestrians. 

They look offended. Impudent motorless wheels! 
They defer to cars, they respect trucks, 

they’ve been converted to a religion of pure weight. 


I skid to a stop at Seventh and hurry across 

through the taxi line for the airport trade 

from the Hotel Americana. I park outside the crazy Poster store. 
Inside, Pm surrounded by Raquel Welch’s breasts, 

girls with steak quarterings on their rumps, 

blonde nudes climbing cliffs, Nixon taking a dump, 
calendars of Kamasutra positions one per month, 

four foot long inspirational zen poems on purple banners, 
red fire lighters a foot long. 5 

I buy my paper, I fold it neatly behind my seat. 

The clerk asks me about my foot. I’m the man 

with the broken foot. Thats how I'll be remembered. 





Ten years from now he’ll think of me 

as the paper customer who came in with a cane. 

I walk the wheels to the corner 

by half a dozen kegs of Schaefer beer booming down 

in the belly of the cellar of a bar. 

I cast off past the Half Note and Jimmy Ryan’s 

to the Hilton, with its bus loads of Japanese tourists 
craning their necks, casting about 

at a crazily tilted perspective with sore ears 

and sleep-confused eyes. 

In these full, hurrying streets, what a difference! 
Everyone spruce, sure, full of purpose, 

upholstered with money and sex in green, 

knowing how to enjoy a breeze and walk hearty. 

The flagpoles on the ABC, CBS and Burlington Buildings, 
the Warwick Hotel, flap with taut-natured snap. 

This too is reality—or is it adventure? 

I’m sailing in rash seas. 

The light changes, four cabs crash through the red light, 
but we’re wise to them—we wait. 

And avoiding the dip in the street by the Athletic club, 
I nod at the doormen of the Dorset, 

and now, at the top of the rise, it’s home-free, 

I sail past the back garden and the trees 

of the Modern Art Museum, avoid the driver-training car 
of the Rhodes School, look up the skirts 

of the girls with their books and their backs to the wall, 
neatly slip past the back corner of a growling truck, 
and up to the curb at the service drive. 

There’s a no-parking sign across the street 

from the University Club. Really reality! 

I put down my parking stand with a clang, 

unlock the chain, unscrew the front half of my French bike, 
it’s beginning to rust from too much rain, 

and I lay the front half beside the back 

chaining the two with a $22.50 hardened steel five pound chain. 
This is reality too. Adventure with prudence. 

Standing here, thinking, I’ve made it once again 
without re-breaking my foot. 

—look how they’re watching me. You actor! 

A bicycle in two pieces! Such élan! 

I stalk and limp to what will happen today. 

Oh Fifth Avenue! 
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by John Skow 


Lunch sometime? Just you, me, 
and the IRS 


fessional at work, and, within reason, the na- 

ture of his profession doesn’t much matter. I 
have spent a lot of time watching race-car drivers, 
but if a good bus driver is at hand I will watch 
him almost as happily. I also watch with respect 
and fascination doctors, plumbers, sheepshearers, 
tree surgeons and politicians. To hear a boodling 
politician, known to be guilty yet smiling indul- 
gently, turn a reporter’s question to goat cheese is 
to observe a craftsman at his craft, and it is well 
worth the discovery later that your frontal lobes 
have been picked. 

None of this was on my mind, however, when I 
called up my old friend Featherless and suggested 
that we have lunch. 

“Yes, I think I can work lunch in,” Featherless 
answered, in a voice deeper and more solemn than 
I remembered. His tone was that of—what? A den- 
tist, a bishop, a sheepshearer addressing a sheep? 
No, he sounded like a prosperous psychiatrist 
agreeing to examine the twitches of a new patient. 

This was strange. Back in the days when both of 
us had worked for Titanic magazine, before it 
sank, Featherless’ manner had been anything but 


| is one of life’s rare pleasures to watch a pro- 
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weighty. He wandered about the corridors with a 
cheerful smile on his face and, you might have 
said, an invisible tennis racket under his arm. He 
certainly did not work lunch in; he simply stopped 
what he was doing, which was likely to be the 
Sunday Times crossword, and went across the 
street and ate lunch. 

Now Featherless was doing the psychiatrist voice 
again: “Shall we say twelve-forty-five-ish?” 

“That'll be okay-ish with me,” I said, and when 
the time came I took a cab to Gribney’s, the pub- 
lishing house where he worked. 

“How about El Gato?” I said to him as we left 
his office. El Gato Enfermo is a chili pot, and 
Featherless and I used to eat there a lot. The 
Gato’s best shot at you was its Number Three Spe- 
cial, an unstable mound of refried beans and 
chopped onions, forming a dike for a lake of or- 
ange oil, on which floated a fried egg. The Num- 
ber Three had the unusual characteristic of re- 
forming at the top of your stomach as soon as it 
was eaten, and the challenge of lunching at the 
Gato was to see how much Dos Equis beer it took 
to dislodge the mass. 

Featherless gave me an odd look. He had taken 
on gloss, and a bit of weight, since he left Titanic 
for an editor’s job at Gribney’s. “Yes, well,” he 
said, making the words a complete sentence. He 
paused, then said, “Usually these days I just drop 
around the corner to La Bonne Couille.” 


He looked quickly at me, to see how I was tak- 
ing this news. He had reason to wonder, because 
there was more news in his remark than a stranger 
to midtown Manhattan might suspect. The Couille 
was known, by those who knew, to be very high in 
the second rank of restaurants favored by that cu- 
rious class of New York professionals whose jobs 
consist solely or largely of taking each other to 
lunch. 

Featherless, I had heard, was well thought of at 
Gribney’s. One of the literary projects he had de- 
veloped, during arduous lunches with an author 
who was a noted hostility therapist, was the best- 
selling Hate Your Way to a Firmer, More Youthful 
Figure. I knew he had begun exploratory lunches 
with a New Jersey librarian, which, if successful, 
would lead to planning and contractual lunches 
defining a work provisionally titled Everything You 
Always Faintly Disliked About Sex. The word in 
the trade was that it would be a big winner. 

Featherless had become a considerable figure in 
the literary world, and he had every reason to be 
pleased with himself, but I sensed that he was 
touchy about the fact that he now furthered the 
stately advance of English letters with a menu card 
and a linen napkin. I didn’t know how to reassure 





John Skow is a free-lance writer and critic who lives in 
New Hampshire. His article, “Second Man on a String,” 
appeared in the June, 1974, Atlantic. 





my old friend that his metamorphosis was okay, 
since I wasn’t sure it was okay, but I said sure, the 
Couille would be fine. 


ine was an overstatement. One of the under- 

ground truths of life in the great city is that 

although Manhattan does have superlative 
restaurants, six of them are Chinese and the other 
is Greek. None is patronized by professional 
lunch-havers, whose punishing bushido recognizes 
only French cuisine. 

This single-mindedness shows a gallantry unsus- 
pected by the Internal Revenue Service, which 
pays for most of the cannelles de veau and Nuits St. 
Georges. But like most romantic follies, it is cruelly 
rewarded. The reason may simply be that the chefs 
of Manhattan’s French restaurants, like all exiled 
Frenchmen, disapprove of their surroundings. In 
any case, the facts are that French cooking, like 
brain surgery, is either a great success or a hideous 
failure, and that in New York’s literary water holes 
the patient’s chances are dodgy. 

Cheap French restaurants are painted white, and 
decorated with travel posters. Expensive ones are 
painted pale green, and decorated with vases of 
gladioli. La Bonne Couille had gladioli. The pa- 
tron, a suave fellow with close-set eyes and a blue 
jaw, greeted us. “M’sieur,” he said to Featherless, 
nodding equivocally, and then, looking at me, “et 
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tête de con.” Or so I heard. Continuing in French, 
and speaking with what seemed a strong Stuttgart 
accent, he said, “Would you like to sit in a dark 
corner” (“vous asseoir dans un coin obscur”) “to 
hide your deformity?” (“. .. cacher votre dif- 
formité. . .?”) 

I may have misunderstood this politesse. Feath- 
erless preened; he was gratified by the sputter of 
French. I don’t believe he had a real command of 
the language, but he liked hearing its sound at 
lunch. “D’accord,” he said to the patron, showing 
off just a bit. 

We ordered drinks. Featherless said he wanted a 
double martini. A thoughtful student of lunching 
could have predicted his choice; the double martini 
is the customary apéritif of professional lunch-hav- 
ers. It is not in any way to be considered an indi- 
cation of advanced alcoholism. In fact, not order- 
ing a double martini—ordering nothing at all, or 
something watery like vermouth on the rocks—is a 
tipoff to the knowing that you have seen your best 
days as an important luncher. 

I ordered a Budweiser. “Chameau,” said the 
waiter, shuddering delicately, but he brought it. 
Featherless and I talked for a while. That was why 
we were having lunch together, and it was fun to 
hash over the old days at Titanic magazine. The 
roof beams had rotted and fallen where once the 
legendary expense accounts were approved, but 
most of our friends seemed to have survived. Bus- 
tard, the managing editor, was writing a syndicated 
advice column for swingers (“baby powder, and a 
little understanding,” was the sort of problem-solv- 
ing he offered), and doing very nicely. Gloria Ten- 
dril, the religion editor, a woman of passionate 
horizontality, was running for Congress and looked 
like a good bet to make it. We agreed that old 
Gloria would do our nation’s capital a lot of good, 
and by this time Featherless was sounding a lot 
like his former flea-brained self. 

Then the waiter made his first swoop with the 
menu card. “Wish to order now, M’sieur?” This 
question was mumbled, and in fact was not a 
question, but a chant. As everyone involved in se- 
rious lunch-having knows, the austerely beautiful 
ordering ceremony requires that two ritual menu- 
card swoops be rejected by the luncher, at intervals 
of twenty minutes, before consummation is 
achieved with the third swoop, and the order is 
given. Featherless waved the troll away with grand 
negligence, although not before ordering another 
double martini. 

I'm going to skip the next two menu-card 
swoops, because a lot of people have eaten $55 
lunches, one way or another, and because there is 
a certain sameness to the action, once the principle 
is known. Featherless and I went on slandering old 
friends in an enjoyable way, and then we ordered. 
(“Ham and swiss on rye,” I said to the waiter, to 
see if he would say “chameau” again, but he was 
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tired of the game, and he said only “Pardon?” I 
told him onion soup and the mussels.) 

The soup came, and we were poking at it, and 
Featherless was talking in a moony way about a 
girl we had both known, who had harbored five 
toy poodles in her apartment. These mindless ani- 
mals had eaten his underdrawers once when his at- 
tention was occupied elsewhere, he said mistily. 
Suddenly Featherless looked up, twitched his nose, 
and sniffed a couple of times. “What’s that?” he 
said. He sniffed again, decided he didn’t smell any- 
thing after all, and went on talking about when 
the world was young. 

Now I smelled something, no question. I looked 
around. Other people were sniffing. “It’s coming 
from the kitchen,” said someone at the next table, 
and that was true. Smoke was drifting out of the 
kitchen, light but unmistakable, and when the 
kitchen door opened, we could see that the fumes 
inside were fairly thick. 

As I have said, I like to watch people working at 
something they do really well. What impressed me 
now was that in the entire restaurant, not one 
lunch-haver moved an inch. There was no doubt 
about what was happening. The kitchen was burn- 
ing down. Smoke, noticeably dark now, was filling 
the restaurant. Yet the waiters still scurried, and 
the nerveless diners went on eating, drinking, and 
filling each other’s ears with bosh. The only indica- 
tion that circumstances were unusual was that at 
each table someone was signaling with great in- 
tensity for a waiter. Everyone wanted another 
drink before it was too late. 

Then, abruptly, as it would happen in a stage 
play, a dozen firemen in black rubber raincoats 
and one lieutenant in a white rubber raincoat 
jogged in the front door dragging a hose. They dis- 
appeared into the kitchen, wherein flames could 
now be glimpsed. In a few seconds the lieutenant 
in the white raincoat reappeared, staggering. He 
recovered himself and said the obvious: “Folks, 
that’s all for today, the kitchen is closed.” 

Now people at each table looked at each other, 
shrugged, nodded, and stood up. Without hurry 
they moved (Featherless and I among them) 
toward the door. Here, too, although it was hard to 
breathe, or to see more than a few feet, there was 
no undue haste. The patron himself had manned 
the cash register, and he was negotiating firmly 
with his guests. Speaking English with great ex- 
actitude, he would say to each party, in tones of 
reproach, “You have no check.” The answer would 
be “No.” The patron would shake his head, and 
ask what had been ordered. “Boeuf Bourguignon,” 
someone would say, “but I didn’t get any.” The 
patron would grimace, look sad, and spread his 
hands, palms up: not his fault, clearly. The beef 
would go on the bill, the imprinting machine 
would click over the plastic credit card, and a 
receipt would be given. Merci, next case. 


Presently we were all standing on the sidewalk 
of East 54th Street, blinking. There must have 
been thirty-five of us, and for a moment of in- 
decision we stood as a group. Yet there was no 
conversation, beyond a word or two muttered be- 
tween former lunch partners. This made what hap- 
pened next even more impressive. 

Here we were, professional lunch-havers (give or 
take an amateur or two) who had eaten only half 
a lunch. It was a strange and unsettling situation, 
but there was no panic, only a few seconds during 
which alternatives were coolly considered. I have 
seen a first-rate mountain guide pause, reflect, then 
decide and square his shoulders. Is it necessary to 
bivouac in a raging blizzard? Very well, bivouac it 
will be. Difficult, but not impossible. 

Featherless stood tall, and made his decision. 
Others in this cluster of resolute men made theirs. 
Remarkably, each decision was the same, and, as if 
a signal had been given (though none had), the 
thirty-five of us walked sturdily across 54th Street. 

The new restaurant, sixty-six feet away, was 
called Les Nénés Pendants. The patron, who 
looked like an Algerian brothel-keeper, greeted 
Featherless with deference. We gave a drink order. 
It was 3:15 P.M. 

“Wish to order now, M’sieur?” said the waiter, 
on his first swoop. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Later,” said Featherless. “Another double mar- 
tini.” 

“Va te faire foutre,” I said to my friend. 


Here, too, I will skip the waiter’s next swoops. 
Featherless and I chatted peaceably, drank further, 
and at last ate. 

Well, I thought woozily, as I folded my napkin, 
that’s that. I had forgotten (among other matters I 
lost track of that afternoon) the final tenet of the 
lunch-havers’ bushido: over coffee and brandy, you 
talk business. 

I had no business to discuss, but Featherless was 
not a man to slight his code. He swirled twenty- 
one-year-old Armagnac in a balloon glass. His eyes 
cleared, and his vowel sounds became as crisp as 
the skin of a good canard a lorange. “I have a 
book in mind,” said he, “and you are just the man 
to write it.” 

Twenty minutes later, at 5:45 P.M., we stood 
again on East 54th Street, blinking as before. The 
contract was signed at lunch the next week, and 
one year later How I Found New Energy, and an 
Income of $78,000 a Year, Per Capita, by Becoming 
a Citizen of Kuwait began its long stay at the top 
of the best-seller lists. And that is how I got my 
Greek island, my double-knit jumpsuit, my win- 
some Lapp mistress, my Zurich bank account, my 
pedal-powered midget submarine, my burnoose, 
and my present troubles with the IRS. O 


HOW TO KNOW 
WHERE YOU ARE 


As Caesar’s and his slayers’ versions 
Of his true worth did not accord, 
As Cypriotes fell out with Persians 
And Greek disputed Greek with sword, 
As Jason differed with Medea 
And Bonaparte with Talleyrand, 
The forms of onomatopoeia 
Do not agree from land to land. 


In Oshkosh, Hollywood, and Nutley 
The sound of breaking plates is “crash!”; 
In Helsinki, it changes subtly 
To “krats!,” suggesting scratch and gnash; 
A tingletangle “kling!” is Denmark’s; 
In Rome, a raucous “patatrac!”; 
In China, a cartoonist’s pen marks 
“Hua-la-la!” for cracking crock. 


In Portugal, when platters shatter 
And scatter all about a room, 
They smack of elephantine clatter 
Or bongo drums: “catrapuz-boom!” 
In Budapest, extremist factions, 
Surmounting politics, concur 
That dishes fracture into fractions 
With double sibilants: “chir-churr!” 


So if, one dawn, a clap of thunder 
Awakes you on a quick world tour, 
And, half asleep and dazed, you wonder 

What country you are in, procure 
The plates you bought as gifts for givers 
And let one fly until it breaks, 
Then, as it shivers into slivers, 
Note carefully the sound it makes. 


by William Walden 
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A story by Penelope Gilliatt 


G6 nergy and pride are the roots of the best 

things we do: I think that’s right,” said 

Mrs. Abbott loudly to herself one 
night, winding up her alarm clock and setting it 
for five in order to think, five A.M. being for her a 
long-tested good time for thinking. “Without them, 
men and women are barren and without mercy.” 
She poured herself another cup of tea from the 
brown English teapot she had brought from Lon- 
don long ago, and nodded off in a bed covered 
with travel brochures. 

Mrs. Abbott was seventy-four. Her widowed son, 
Grafton, shared with her the legal custody of her 
grandson, Alexander, but the child had actually 
been brought up by her since his mother’s death 
when he was two, and merely visited by his father. 
The old lady and the boy had an affinity. They 
made imaginary trips through tropical forests and 
to strange islands far away from any mainland. 
Footprints in the sand, fingermarks on the mind. 

Then Grafton, a rich stockbroker, married an 
heiress called Edna. He decided in a loving but 
rather theoretical mood to commandeer the boy. 
He and Edna had come to Mrs. Abbott at the be- 
ginning of a school term and taken Alexander 
away. The boy didn’t want to leave his grand- 
mother and the world of atlases, and he was miser- 
ably homesick at his new boarding school. It was 
the first time he had been away from what he 
thought of as home. He stuck it out for a term and 
even for a vacation spent at school. Grafton had 
thought it the least disturbing way to cope with the 
boy’s time off, because he was going to be in Ger- 
many on business. Edna took Alexander out to tea 
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twice. His grandmother refrained from telephoning 
because she thought it might be disturbing. Pri- 
vately she cried for the boy. 

Eventually, when the interminable next term had 
begun, he had telephoned his grandmother at her 
Detroit home secretly from a telephone booth, call- 
ing collect, three hours before she had taken her- 
self to bed to think. 

“I hate this place. Can I come and live with you 
like before?” he had said. “Why don’t you call? 
Are you off me?” 

“No, darling.” 

“Then why?” 

“Because I thought you were someone else’s 
business.” 

“Whose? Edna’s been here. She’s OK. I think 
boarding school stinks.” 

“What are you eating?” 

“A Baby Ruth.” 

“Oh, good.” 

“But why can’t things be like they were?” 

“Things never are.” 

“Damn, I’ve finished the Baby Ruth,” the boy 
had said, kicking the telephone booth. “I suppose 
you'll be like grown-ups and say this is costing you 
a lot.” 

“Fhe thing is, your father wants you with him, 
now that he’s married again.” 

“But Pm not with him. I’m in this place. Any- 
way, Daddy’s always abroad. The only person I 
see here who I know even a bit is Edna. She took 
me out to tea, and the food was great, but I upset 
her by not liking the clockwork toy she gave me. I 
tried to explain that clockwork toys are for chil- 


dren and she got cross and said she had a rag doll 
for when Father was away and I wasn’t making 
the proper adjustment. She wants me to go to a 
psychiatrist.” 

“I don’t know about therapy for children,” said 
Mrs. Abbott. “We never had it in England when I 
was a girl.” 

“That’s what Edna said Father expected you to 
say. He forbade me to write to you in vacation. He 
forbade me to telephone you any time at all.” 

“Then where are you?” 

“I escaped from a botany trip. Pm in a phone 
booth.” 

“Why aren’t you allowed to phone if you want 
to? I didn’t want to break into things myself, as I 
said.” 

“Well, Pve got your letters. Edna said that Fa- 
ther said he thought a telephone call would be dis- 
turbing. What’s disturbing?” 

“He meant getting in your way. He meant it 
might throw you off balance.” 

“What’s therapy?” 

“A sort of doctoring. Therapy is for people with 
a lot of past, and by the time people have a lot of 
past my own hope would be that, given more ex- 
perience, they would know enough to sort things 
out for themselves. Though some clever people 
don’t agree.” 

“I don’t want to go back to that place. Could 
you ring Father? Edna said that she thought he’d 
be back by now for two days.” 

“Tl have a think about it.” 


he old lady nodded over her tea tray all 

night. At five o’clock the alarm went off. 

The sun was coming up, in its usual way. 

Mrs. Abbott got up with it, in her usual way. She 

dressed in sporting red, made the bed, and went 

downstairs to the atlas. At eight o’clock, when she 

had carried thought to a conclusion, she rang 
Edna. 

“Tm still asleep. Who’s that?” said Edna anx- 
iously. 

“Alexander’s grandmother. I don’t think he 
wants to go back to his school. He says he hasn’t 
seen anyone he knows apart from you. It’s been 
good of you to go.” 

Edna whispered, “Could I call you back? 
Grafton’s still asleep and he might want to be on 
the extension when we're talking.” (More loudly.) 
“Even the birds are hardly up.” 

Birds. Flight. To keep things in the air: that was 
the thing. Small Edna, intimidated, spending her 
time with a rag doll. 

Edna rang back at nine o’clock and said loudly, 








Penelope Gilliatt, critic, novelist, and storywriter, is the 
author of Nobody’s Business and Unholy Fools: Wits, 
Comics, Disturbers of the Peace. 


for the obvious benefit of a listening Grafton, “We 
think Alexander belongs with his father and step- 
mother, even if Grafton’s away on . . . Alexander 
would get fond of me.” 

“I could fetch him from the new school. He said 
to me in a letter that it’s like a swanky prison. I 
could look after him again willingly,” said Mrs. 
Abbott. 

“His brain would turn to mold if he went back 
to live with you. Forgive me. With an old lady, 
though,” said Edna. 

“But he was happy, and now he seems trou- 
bled.” 

“When?” said Edna. 

“He rang me last night.” 

“Your imaginary trips up the Amazon. Though 
he is crazy about them.” 

“I have a plan for him. I promise you and his 
father that it will work. I’ve got it all thought out. 
Something more interesting and educational than 
joshing in school locker rooms.” 

Grafton finally spoke. “Hello, mother. You’re 
not the right company for a young boy.” 

“Its as well that you declared yourself to be on 
the extension at last,” said Mrs. Abbott to this 
man of affairs who was, she still couldn’t forget, 
her loved child. “It would be different about Alex- 
ander if the boy ever saw you.” 

“Let it be, mother,” said Grafton. “He needs 
other boys, and men schoolteachers. The constant 
companionship of a lady of seventy-three isn’t ap- 
propriate for him now that he’s growing up.” 

“Seventy-four.” 

“Mother, let it be, I said. Leave it to us. You’re 
bigoted about therapy. You’re being fuddy-duddy.” 
Grafton cut off the call. 

“Or concerned,” said Edna. “After all, she has 
looked after the boy a long time.” 


Edna kissed her husband goodbye. He was going 
to Japan. He always made it clear that it would be 
“a waste of your time to come with me. You’d be 
lonely.” She started to look at an atlas in melan- 
choly, and tried laughing at herself, though anyone 
else would have considered her one of the most 
fortunate and beautiful brides in America. 


The child rang his grandmother again the next 
night for fortitude. He was running away and com- 
ing tomorrow, he said. He had his knapsack 
packed. 

After her think, the old lady had withdrawn 
$69,000 of savings from her bank. It was money 
her son didn’t know of. She had been keeping it 
for hospital bills, old-age-home bills, or to leave to 
Alexander. At a Detroit travel office she had 
bought eighteen open-return tickets to Rome from 
Kennedy. “First class,” she said. “Mrs. Abbott, ini- 
tial E for Emma, and Mr. Abbott, initial A for Al- 
exander.” 
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The question: 
Can you as- 4 
sume that 
prescription 
medicines of 
the same kind, 
but made by dif- | 
ferent manufacturers, are equally 
effective? 

And if they are, shouldn’t you 
always use a lower-priced medicine? 

A tempting argument. If true. 

So tempting that it has been 
suggested that the government 
adopt the idea. 

is suggestion is based on the 
assumption that all, or nearly all 
formulations of a given drug are 
interchangeable. Even if made by 
different people, with different levels 
of expertise, following different 
procedures. 

The Office of Technology 
Assessment, U.S. Congress, got the 
job of testing the argument and 
the suggestion. 









The first statement 
in the findings of the 
OTA’s final report was 
crystal clear: “Current 
standards and regulatory 
practices do not assure bio- 
equivalence for drug products.”* 
In other words, the “same” 
medicines made by different com- 
panies aren’t always comparable. 

Member companies of the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association support tougher reg- 
ulations that would require all 
manufacturers to prove the reliability 
of their products. 

What’s in the findings for you? 

A better chance that medicines 
covered under government programs 
won't be arbitrarily reimbursed on 
the basis of price alone. 

A better chance that the source 
of your prescription medicines will 
continue to be determined by your 
doctor and pharmacist. Without 
government interference. 


The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. 
*There’s more you ought to know about the O.T.A. Report. 
For a summary, write the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, Dept. AT-41 1 
1155 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


“One passport as you’re a married couple, or are 
you on separate ones?” said the girl in the travel 
Office. 

“Mr. Abbott is ten.” 

“That’s a half fare, then.” (No humor, poor 
child, thought Mrs. Abbott.) 

“And one and a half one-way first-class con- 
nections for Mr. Abbott and myself from Detroit 
to Kennedy.” 


A rander arrived, sobbing, with a knapsack. 

Mrs. Abbott told him what they were go- 

ing to do. “Fly to New York, then take an 

evening flight to Rome, which arrives at breakfast 

time in Rome, though its the middle of the night 
for us.” 

“You’re not serious,” said Alexander. “Daddy 
would be furious if you took me abroad.” 

“It’s only abroad in a manner of speaking. Just 
to keep us both amused while they think about 
things for you. I don’t think they’ve had a jolt yet. 
Grafton often needed a jolt when he was a little 
boy.” 

“Granny, this would be more than a jolt.” 

“Tve sorted out the timetable. We’d catch our 
breath and take the lunchtime flight from Rome 
back to New York.” 

“It would cost a lot of dough.” 

“The lunchtime flight arrives at early suppertime 
in New York, except that if you hang on for a 
couple of hours you can have a terrific dinner on 
the plane when we do the turn-around to Rome 
again that evening. And so on, every day. Think of 
it! Rome!” 

“Wed hardly have time to see it,” said the boy 
excitedly. 

“We never do anyway, on our most successful 
trips. We can read on the journey. We're going 
first-class. Nothing but the best.” 

The boy looked at a pile of travel books held by 
a book strap at the front door, beside other smaller 
things neatly stacked. 

“Suppose Father tried to stop us,” said the boy. 
“He went on and on about wanting to have me now 
that he’s married again.” 

“Your father’s away as usual. Japan. Then the 
Common Market countries. I thought of Japan, but 
the flight times don’t fit. This works perfectly.” She 
planted her slim hands down firmly, as if they 
were paperweights to save a rare manuscript from 
flying away in the wind. 

“Suppose Edna tried to stop us, then?” 

“She’s got no technical right. But do you want to 
ask her about coming with me?” 

“Not much.” 

“Don’t be short with her, Alexander.” 

“She’s all right, but she doesn’t give herself time 
to think.” 

“Don’t worry about Edna taking us away from 
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each other, if that’s what you’ve decided upon. 
She’s got no legal rights. Pm your next of kin after 
your father. And as far as poor over-traveled 
Grafton’s concerned, what we’ll do is leave him a 
nice letter on the door here to save a stamp and 
the giveaway of the postmark date. We’ll just say 
something reassuring and permanent. ‘Dearest 
Grafton, Alexander is quite safe. He and I have 
gone to Rome. Returning to Kennedy tomorrow.’ 
That would always be true.” 

“You’re not doing wrong,” said Alexander. 
“School is boring. I learn more with you. Edna’s 
kind. In fact, I feel sorry for her, never seeing Fa- 
ther. Though he’s not very nice to her when he 
does see her: he sleeps, mostly, and talks on the 
telephone to Hong Kong.” 

“Perhaps it’s jet-lag.” 

“Isn’t that what we'll have? Jet-lag all the time?” 

“We'll stay on New York time there and back. 
That’s the great merit of daily flying. That, and the 
first-class service, and the fact that no one could 
say anything about nonconsultation when we’ll be 
in touch with your father or Edna in your own 
country every single day. We wouldn’t actually 
have to go through immigration in Rome, even. 
Not every time, if we were tired.” 

Alexander looked at her alarm clock, which was 
on the tea tray she had brought down to do the 
washing-up, and noticed the time at which it had 
been set. 

“Could you have a nap?” he said. “Pll guard the 
door.” 

“We've got our plane to catch to New York. For 
between, I have a plan for us, involving a boat. I 
won’t say more. . . . A short traveling surprise be- 
tween flights; I can tell you that much. And I’m 
bringing some provisions. Chocolate for strength, 
biscuits, fruit, glucose tablets.” 

“They eat glucose and chocolate when they’re 
going up Everest.” 

“We shall be flying very high ourselves. Did I 
tell you we weren’t going economy? First class. 
Think of it! It’s the only way. Not that I ever have 
before, you understand. This is an adventure. I 
wish it could be the Nile or Tibet but I thought 
your father might be angry or worried with our 
not being able to get back in a day.” 

“Why not Greece? I should have thought you’d 
want to go to Greece, its being a classical place. 
My new school gave up classics long ago. We can 
take Spanish, or the Spanish guitar if we’re 
dumb.” He paused, and said with bitter pride, “I 
take Spanish.” 

“I thought of Greece,” said his grandmother. “In 
fact, I longed to show it to you as much as Rome, 
but the flights are very long. Rome is perfect. Did 
you know I spent my honeymoon there?” 

“What happens when the money runs out, 
Granny?” said Alexander, looking at her carefully. 

“We'll have to see. The right things flow from 
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the right decisions, and this is a right decision, 
wouldn’t you say?” He still looked concerned, so 
she played a game of chess with him until they 
could leave by the taxi she aristocratically ordered. 
The driver took a long time to come, sensing in 
her a thrifty nature, but she tipped him hand- 
somely. 

“Isn’t it fine,” she said, putting her arms round 
Alexander’s shoulders, “traveling so light? You in 
your jeans, with a change of underthings and 
shirts. Me in my traveling suit, which adapts to 
any climate.” 

“And your books,” said Alexander. “And the 
provisions, and your spare clothes.” Someone long 
ago had called her a frank packer. 

They took the plane to New York, and then a 
taxi to a park with a lake that offered electrically 
driven bumper boats. The chaos of children steer- 
ing so as to bump into someone else’s rubber fend- 
ers as hard as possible was controlled by a woman 
in naval uniform with a megaphone. Mrs. Abbott 
climbed into a boat. Alexander steered. Their boat 
was number 15. 

“Number 4, keep away from number 6. He’s 
younger than you are,” shouted the lady with the 
megaphone. “Number 36, this is your fifteenth 
trip! Come in this instant!” (Pause.) “Do as I say, 
number 36.” (Pause.) “Number 24, you'll pay for 
behavior like that! I’m going to turn your electric- 
ity off.” Number 24 suddenly floated silently in the 
middle of the water, becalmed. The little boy in it 
dived desperately into the lake in his jeans and T- 
shirt, swam for the shore, and ran. 

“An adventurous spirit,” said Mrs. Abbott ad- 
miringly. “Have you ever heard of Judy Holliday?” 

“No,” said Alexander. “I like the name.” 

“You'd have liked her. She was very funny. She 
was an actress. She would have acted that lady 
perfectly. Isn’t the naval uniform dashing? Though 
I don’t think she was quite fair to number 24.” 

“He was a good diver. Can you still dive?” 

“If Pm on my mettle.” 

Alexander didn’t know what mettle was, but 
guessed it in context. He bought his grandmother 
another trip with his own pocket money and let 
her steer. She did it with panache. The woman 
with the megaphone looked nonplussed and made 
no comment on her skillfully taken risks. 

The old lady and her grandson went to Kennedy 
by taxi to check in. “Only hand baggage,” said 
Mrs. Abbott. 

“Duty-free goods can be collected on the flight,” 
said the check-in girl. 

“We shan’t be needing anything as we’re travel- 
ing first-class. We don’t smoke.” 

“Mementos? Perfume? Accessories?” 

“We'll be back shortly. As to accessories, I don’t 
suppose they have anything by Molyneux here, do 
they? Molyneux seems to be a forgotten name,” 
said Mrs. Abbott. 
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“He’s something to do with show business, isn’t 
he?” 

“No. He made my wedding dress, but it was 
long ago. Never mind. Other people recall him. 
Memories for old details are probably limited to 
people with time, and you must be very busy. Do 
we need to book our return flights from Rome for 
tomorrow?” 

The girl raised her eyebrows but punched a 
computer. “A return trip straight away would be 
very tiring.” 

“My grandson needs to be back. But you say it’s 
not difficult to get on any flights we want.” 

The airline official looked at her, having seen 
the wadge of tickets in her bag. “Are you planning 
to take many flights? You realize you'll be subject 
to search of the person as well as of hand bag- 
gage?” 

“Very wise. Is there somewhere we could rest 
until the flight is called? I saw you looking at my 
other tickets. You have to realize that I come from 
England and that the English have always been 
great travelers. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Lady Hester Stanhope, Byron, Lawrence of Arabia, 
to speak of only four. Of course, they had to do it 
largely by camel and mule. But a 747 can be made 
to seem quite spirited if one tries. Unfortunately 
our schedule doesn’t allow for camels.” 

“You asked for somewhere you could rest. You 
could go to our first-class lounge. Would you like a 
vehicle? A wheelchair?” 

“We've just been on a bumper boat and we’re 
used to getting about ourselves. But thank you.” 

In the first-class lounge she had a lime juice and 
Alexander had a Coca-Cola. Then she had a cup 
of black coffee. “I don’t want to miss the fun. 
Though we must get our sleep. We arrive in Rome 
at two in the morning by our watches. I think we 
should stay permanently on American time for 
your father’s sake. It makes a link. I wonder if he 
does the same for Edna’s sake in Japan? Rome 
will be buzzing and we don’t want to be drowsy 
for that.” 

On the airplane they had champagne and then 
caviar, smoked salmon and foie gras. Alexander 
liked the foie gras, especially the bread and butter. 

“Don’t fill yourself up. There'll be more to 
come,” said Mrs. Abbott. 

There was a choice of chicken à la Kiev or roast 
beef. Mrs. Abbott told Alexander about the cathe- 
drals of Kiev. Later on they watched a film so bad 
that they took their headphones off. Alexander 
produced a bottle of aspirin. 

“I smuggled these through the search area,” he 
said. “I swiped them at school for you because I 
know you don’t sleep very well. I’ve got your 
chocolate. I prefer chocolate as a way of going to 
sleep. Counting sheep never works, but rationing 
the squares of chocolate does.” 

Mrs. Abbott put on a pair of dark glasses to 
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rest. Her grandson was quietly impressed by her 
debonair ease as a traveler. 

“Are you asleep?” she whispered, after a time. 

“No.” 

“Do you want a comic? I bought a supply.” 

Alexander read himself nearly to sleep and then 
said, “Tell me about learning Latin.” 

“I’m wondering what would interest you. Not 
the ablative absolute, not ut with the subjunctive. 
There are some jokes in Latin, but they’re not 
exactly funny jokes. For instance, lucus a non 
lucendo. That means ‘the sacred grove (‘is so 
named’ is understood: that’s ellipsis) from its not 
shining.’ ” 

“I expect it’s a pun. That would be why it 
doesn’t make us laugh,” said Alexander sympa- 
thetically. 

“Yes. Lucus means sacred grove. There’s a lot 
about lucus in Virgil and Cicero. It also means 
light, which is the pun about it and the paradox. 
There isn’t much to the remark nowadays on ac- 
count of the sacred grove being out of date,” said 
Mrs. Abbott. 

“And Latin,” said Alexander. 

Mrs. Abbott lifted her dark glasses up onto her 
white hair. 

“You look like a woman pilot in the old days. 
The aspirin haven’t worked, have they? You must 
get some sleep,” Alexander said. 

“I was thinking about people saying ‘No.’ It 
might interest you to know that there’s no formal 
word in Latin for ‘No.’ Or ‘Yes,’ for that matter. 
You just construct the question with num or nonne 
in the right place, expecting the answer ‘Yes’ or 
‘No. The difficulty is the answer, but there are 
ways to do it. In fact, I think ‘Yes and ‘No’ come 
too easily in English.” She pulled her glasses over 
her eyes again. “For instance, if Pd been able to 
construct my questions about our trips to your fa- 
ther expecting the answer ‘Yes’—if Pd been able to 
speak to him in any civilized circumstances instead 
of on an extension, that is—then I think we’d have 
been able to spend weeks in Rome together seeing 
all sorts of things. As it is, we'll imagine them.” 

“Will you be sued for libel?” 

“Libel is about something written.” 

“But you're still taking a risk.” 

“No. We're taking a trip. We’re taking a step. 
Nothing legally wrong or morally unkind. Do you 
know what I mean? You listen very well. You 
must be a joy to teach.” 

“But there’s danger somewhere, I can tell. To 
you. At my age, I should be looking after you 
when Daddy’s away.” 

“Your grandfather, who knew you quite well 
though you can’t remember him, is a great source 
of strength. We’re having a spree. One should be 
allowed sprees. People will tell us we’re eccentric, 
but everyone’s eccentric when you get to know 
them, thank goodness.” 
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“Another aspirin wouldn’t hurt you.” Alexander 
read the label on the bottle. “It says two or three 
for an adult dose, and you’re much more than an 
adult.” 

They slept. 


without going through immigration. “Immigra- 

tion’s a waste of time,” said Mrs. Abbott. 
“This way we can have a nap before catching the 
plane back, and read my books about Rome.” She 
bought a few more travel books with pictures at a 
bookshop and said, “I don’t understand Italian 
apart from musical terms and lines from arias, but 
one can generally puzzle it out with the aid of 
French and Latin.” 

“Don’t they speak Latin even in small parts of 

Rome any longer? What a disappointment for 
ou.” 

: “I managed at the newsagent’s. The young lady 

was very nice.” 

“Tell me about your honeymoon here.” 

“I brought some photographs with me. This is 
the Colosseum. Your grandfather took the pictures. 
I had to stand absolutely still because the exposure 
was very slow.” 

“You were pretty then, too,” Alexander said. He 
studied her now, lost in the way she laid her hands 
flat and hushed her voice when she was finding 
something exciting. “I hadn’t realized you were 
pretty even when Grandfather knew you.” 

“You're the first man who’s said that to me for a 
long time.” She paused, shy. “About Rome: let’s 
see. It’s built on seven hills. There’s no need for 
you to remember the names.” 

“What are they, though?” 

“Palatine, Quirinal, Capitoline, Viminal, Esqui- 
line, Caelian, and I forget the other. Oh, Aven- 
tine.” 

“I expect you forgot because its name is more 
boring than the others.” 

“Romulus traced the outline of Rome in 753 B.c. 
Romulus and Remus were twins and they were 
thrown into a river called the Tiber and aban- 
doned.” 

Alexander decided against saying “like me,” but 
his grandmother could read his mind. 

“Their future good fortune was quite like yours, 
because the Tiber dried up and they were looked 
after by a she-wolf, and the twin who founded 
Rome turned into a god.” She hugged the child, 
who-so abandoned dignity that he curled up on 
the plastic airport sofa and went to sleep in her 
arms. She looked out the- window and thought of 
her husband, of her son, of Rome. When the child 
woke up she said, “You’ve only had three hours’ 
sleep but we can rest as we’re flying back.” 

In the plane, Alexander said, “Did you sleep at 
all?” 


i Rome they decided to stay in the transit area 
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From $1.26 in 1952 
to 1 cent today 


Waie the cost of just about everything has risen dramatically in recent years, 
the cost of doing things by computer has been a noteworthy exception. 

Although computers have become increasingly useful as their speed and 
capacity have multiplied, their cost per operation has declined sharply since the 
first commercial computer was installed less than 25 years ago. 

For example, in 1952 it cost $1.26 to do 100,000 multiplications on an IBM 
computer. Six years later, the cost had dropped to 26 cents. By 1964, those same 
100,000 multiplications could be executed for 12 cents—and by 1970, for 5 cents. 
Today, they can be done for a penny. 

All this against the current of inflation that has seen an 80% rise in the gov- 
ernment’s Consumer Price Index over the past twenty years. 

This astonishing reduction in a computer's per-function cost has led to 
important savings in the overall cost of doing a given data processing task. It has 
been brought about by technological advances such as the miniaturization of 
computer circuitry. Such advances have made possible vast increases in com- 
putation speed—from about 2,000 multiplications a second on an IBM com- 
puter in 1952 to more than 2,000,000 a second today. 

These improvements have resulted from constant pioneering by hundreds 
of companies in the data processing industry, pioneering that continues today. 
Over the years, IBM has invested more than $6 of every $100 of gross income 
in research and development. 

Lowered computation costs make it practical to use computers in an ever- 
widening range of applications—resulting in such benefits as faster handling of 
airlines reservations, better use of resources in manufacturing, and the saving of 
human lives through swift medical diagnosis. 

Further reductions could bring about still greater benefits—benefits that will 
be seriously needed. Should the world’s population increase by some 800 million 
people by 1985 as expected, there will be unprecedented demands for food, 
shelter, clothing, medicine, transportation and other necessities of life. The 
computer can greatly aid productivity in each of these areas. 

In the future, as in the past, the lower the cost of computing, the more sig- 
nificant the computer’s contributions to society can be. 


“Now and again. I will in a minute.” 

“Try now.” 

“The trouble is, Pm hungry.” 

More champagne, caviar, foie gras and smoked 
salmon. “Could we both have bacon and eggs?” 
said Mrs. Abbott. “It’s breakfast time for us.” 

The airline steward, after some hubbub in the 
galley, offered two hamburgers. “We carry these in 
case of smaller children,” he said cautiously, not 
wishing to offend Alexander. “We can’t manage 
bacon and eggs. Beverage? Bloody Mary, perhaps? 
A virgin Mary for the young gentleman?” 

“What’s a virgin Mary?” said Alexander. 

“In this case,” said Mrs. Abbott, “it’s tomato 
juice and Worcestershire sauce. You haven’t any 
tea?” 

“We could make you some, I suppose. There’ll 
be espresso coffee later,” said the steward. 

“It would keep my grandmother awake,” said 
Alexander, craning across Mrs. Abbott to look at 
things. “Look, there’s an island bang in the middle 
of that river. What a place to live!” 

“The Tiber.” 


In New York they did a quick turn-around, 
pausing only long enough for Mrs. Abbott to send 
a telegram to her son saying “Alexander very well 
love Mother,” and caught the flight back to Rome. 
They were again offered magnificent wine, beluga 
caviar, and foie gras. 

“We’re hungry for it this time,” said Alexander. 

The stewardess looked at Mrs. Abbott and asked 
if they had been flying recently. 

“Yes. This morning we came from Rome and 
they kindly offered us these things at breakfast- 
time when we wanted bacon and eggs. I think 
we'll splurge again on headphones.” 

The stewardess called the steward, who knelt be- 
side Mrs. Abbott and said, “Don’t forget you can 
order anything you like in first class provided you 
order it in advance. If we’d known you wanted ba- 
con and eggs. . . . Our film is Mame.” 

“Oh, we’ve seen it. What a pity. About the food; 
champagne and Coca-Cola and caviar now is 
splendid. It was earlier in the day we wanted eggs 
and bacon.” 

They both slept well through the film, and woke 
with enough appetite to tackle the breakfast crois- 
sants. 

“I haven’t told you about how your grandfather 
and I came to Italy,” said Mrs. Abbott. “We trav- 
eled by what was called ‘hard.’ Fourth class. 
Wooden seats. On the Simplon-Orient Express. We 
couldn’t get over the excitement of it. At every 
frontier the wagon-restaurant that the well-off used 
would be unhitched, and luggage would be in- 
spected, which took time. And then, at five one 
morning, we were over the Italian border, and 
people on the platform were shouting ‘Cappuccino,’ 
and we drank strong sweet milky coffee.” 
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“What’s Rome like?” 

“The sky’s a beautiful strong blue. There’s a lot 
of golden stone that looks as if the last of the sun 
has soaked the place, like a street left by strolling 
people at dusk. And a great deal of marble, and 
old walls, and high columns. Three of the columns 
belong to a temple to Castor and Pollux that was 
built 2500 years ago. Now we'll do some school 
work. I bought a book about mathematics so you 
can teach me about sets. When I was at university 
we did maths by a different system.” 

Alexander groaned, and went to sleep. When he 
woke up they were over Rome and his grand- 
mother was looking down at the Circus Maximus. 
“It held 25,000 people. Think of Domitian stand- 
ing on the highest towers of his palace and looking 
at all the people he commanded. He wasn’t a good 
ruler. And look at the aqueducts, see? Where it’s 
green. That’s the Roman Campagna. And do you 
see the triumphal arch? The Brecht theatre com- 
pany in East Berlin has a beautiful plaster model 
of a Roman triumphal arch for Coriolanus. It swiv- 
els round on a revolve, and there’s a stockade on 
the other side for the battle between Coriolanus 
and Aufidius. I saw the revolve. The company 
travels with it. Coriolanus is by Shakespeare.” 

“Was that a real journey to Berlin?” said Alex- 
ander. 

“Yes. Your grandfather liked the company very 
much. Do you know something? There’s a temple 
down there that has the most ancient inscription in 
Rome. It was found in 1899. It’s what they call a 
boustrophedon. One reads it first from left to right 
and then the next line from right to left. You used 
to make up notes that way when you could first 
write, as a trick for me to puzzle out. I was very 
impressed, though for some reason your father 
thought it was a sign you were unhinged when I 
showed him one. Remember ‘boustrophedon.’ 
Though it doesn’t really matter what things are 
called. It’s having the new ideas that counts.” 


hat day they washed some drip-dry things 
in the Rome airport restroom and went 
through immigration to hang them up in 
two lockers to be worn next day. They took thirty- 
seven round trips altogether. Just as Mrs. Abbott 
was wondering where life could run to next, Edna 
and Grafton and an attorney were found standing 
inside immigration in New York. Airline officials 
who had started by happily accepting the huge 
scale of ticket-buying had to begin to investigate in 
order to look responsible, and leaked the story so 
that there would be publicity for the airline. News- 
men and photographers jostled behind Grafton 
and Edna as Alexander and Mrs. Abbott hugged 
the family. 
“We tracked you down through the telegrams,” 
said Grafton. 


‘toad 


“You didn’t even use false names, which was 
foolish of you,” said the attorney. 

“How long have you been back? You speak as if 
I didn’t want you to find us,” said Mrs. Abbott to 
Grafton. 

“A week.” 

“Poor Edna,” said Mrs. Abbott. “With you 
away, if she was worried.” 

“I started a lawsuit against you in Luxembourg 
but Pll drop it now that you’ve brought Alexander 
back.” 

“I never took him away. We were in New York 
every day.” 

“What were you doing?” said an aged newsman. 

“My grandmother likes traveling and so do I,” 
said Alexander. 

“What made you come back every day? Very 
tiring for an old heart,” said a ruder cub reporter. 

(Alexander had been asked that once, too, on 
their first rapid return. His wits about him, as 
usual, he had said: “We forgot to lock a screen 
door back home and had to take care of it.”) 

Edna tried to hug Alexander and take him 
away. Alexander kicked and screamed. “I want to 
stay with Granny. I want to be an airline pilot.” 

“We'll meet next weekend?” said Mrs. Abbott to 
Grafton, Edna and Alexander. 

“PII be in Brussels,” said Grafton. 

“You'll be hearing from us,” said the attorney 
quietly to Mrs. Abbott as the group led the hys- 
terical boy away. Suddenly he skipped loose to run 
back to his grandmother. He gave her his locker 
key for Rome, where his clothes were drying, and 
the remains of his pocket money. And half a bar 
of chocolate; “instead of foie gras,” he said. 

“TIl write to you from Rome at once,” said his 
grandmother. “And then I'll take a breathing 
space, and then I'll be back.” 

She had enough money left for an economy 
flight back to Rome, and a quiet hotel life there 
for a short time. Her son grew in admiration of 
her. Her address was the Hotel Inghilterra. 
Grafton remembered it was where she had spent 
her honeymoon. “What I don’t understand is the 
money you spent,” he said in a letter to her just as 
the cash was starting to run out, and her life with 
it, as old lives do. “You usually economized so 
much.” 

“Ah,” thought Mrs. Abbott, “but it was worth 
the try. He’ll see the point later.” 

Those of the hotel staff who had been there for 
fifty years remembered her as having been courtly 
even as a girl. They were pleased at her deftnegs at 
learning Italian at her age. However, as she had 
said to Alexander, it wasn’t knowing the names of 
things that counted, it was having the ideas. In her 
last days, while she was standing in the Forum 
and wishing Alexander were there, she was plan- 
ning to get a visa for China. C 





NOVEMBER 


This creature kneeling 

dusted with snow, its teeth 

grinding together, sound of old stones 
at the bottom of a river 


You lugged it to the barn 
I held the lantern, 

we leaned over it 

as if it were being born. 


The sheep hangs upside down from the rope, 
a long fruit covered with wool and rotting. 

It waits for the dead wagon 

to harvest it. 


Mournful November 

this is the image 

you invent for me, 

the dead sheep came out of your head, a legacy: 


Kill what you can’t save 
what you can’t eat throw out 
what you can’t throw out bury 


What you can’t bury give away 
what you can’t give away you must carry with you, 
it is always heavier than you thought. 


by Margaret Atwood 
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Look AT THE HARLEQUINS! 
by Vladimir Nabokov 
McGraw-Hill, $7.95 


I know better, but I am looking 
here for a label; something that will 
reasonably describe the “autobiogra- 
phy” on my desk, Vladimir Nabo- 
kov’s Look At The Harlequins! But 
like an old dog who has lost his 
sense of smell, I keep circling the 
block, trying to find that lamppost, 
hydrant, pyracantha bush that will 
tell me I’m on comfortable ground 
and that no mastiff is waiting 
around the corner to chew me to a 
frazzle. 

Like all of Nabokov’s novels . . . 
but there is the problem. Is it a 
novel? Certainly it is a prose narra- 
tive with a plot and characters, but 
it is not strictly speaking a fiction. 
An autobiography then? Definitely 
not. Vadim Vadimych, the narrative 
“I,” is not Nabokov—except now 
-and then, when he blends into his 
creator and they appear to become 
the same (“in rapid Russian speech 
longish name-and-patronymic com- 
binations undergo familiar slurrings 
. . . and the hardly utterable, tape- 
worm-long ‘Vladimir Vladimirovich’ 
becomes colloquially similar to ‘Va- 
dim Vadimych’ ”). Of course Vadim 
is an exiled Russian poet, novelist, 
and scholar, with a Cambridge edu- 
cation and a geographic distribution 
that extends from Russia to Western 
Europe to America and back to 
Western Europe. Vadim does, for a 
period of some years, teach Euro- 
pean Masterpieces at an eastern 
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university (until his novel A King- 
dom by the Sea, atoning “for a frac- 
tion of the loss of my Russian for- 
tune,” earns him enough to enable 
him to retire). And he is the author 
of a dozen works, half of them writ- 
ten in Russian, half in English, with 
titles like Pawn Takes Queen, Cam- 
era Lucida, The Dare, See under 
Real, Dr. Olga Repnin, Ardis. 

Unlike Nabokov, however, Vadim 
is the progeny of a father who “was 
a gambler and a rake”; he enjoys a 
succession of wives, a daughter 
named Isabel, and a mistress named 
Dolly; and he suffers from periodic 
bouts of madness (“sudden delu- 
sions, sudden reshufflings—kaleido- 
scopic, stained-glass reshufflings!—of 
fragmented space”) that land him, 
on at least two occasions, in a hos- 
pital ward. He knows nothing about 
butterflies, “and indeed [does] not 
care for the fluffier night-flying 
ones,” and he cannot play tennis. 

If neither autobiography nor 
novel will quite do, perhaps we 
should simply call the book an 
autoparody, or an autogenesis, or 
better yet an autogamy (in the bo- 
tanical sense), for whatever else we 
may say about it, one thing is per- 
fectly clear—Nabokov uses Nabokov 
to invent Nabokov? Or 
Nebesnyy? Nabedrin? Nablidze? 
Naborcroft? Somebody. Clearly we 
are witnessing the art of self-pollini- 
zation. 

“I met the first of my three or 
four successive wives,” Vadim 
Vadimych tells us at the outset of 
his memoir, “in somewhat odd cir- 


cumstances, the development of 
which resembled a clumsy con- 
spiracy, with nonsensical details and 
a main plotter who not only knew 
nothing of its real object but in- 
sisted on making inept moves that 
seemed to preclude the slightest 
possibility of success.” In making 
these mistakes, the plotter weaves a 
web “in which a set of reciprocal 
blunders on my part caused me to 
get involved and fulfill the destiny 
that was the only aim of the plot.” 
We have, then, in Vadim’s opening 
remark, the kind of circuitous state- 
ment that Nabokov is so fond of—a 
statement that blurs and blends cre- 
ator and created, art and “reality,” 
accident and design—and we are 
perhaps reminded of an earlier 
novel, The Real Life of Sebastian 
Knight, in which the “biographer,” 
known only as V, merges in the end 
with his subject, becomes his subject, 
and concludes, “I am Sebastian, or 
Sebastian is I, or perhaps we both 
are someone whom neither of us 
knows.” 

From this oblique opening we fol- 
low Vadim through his early years 
as an émigré writer in France, his 
middle years as a famous novelist in 
America, and (briefly) his return at 
age seventy-one or seventy-two to 
Europe, where he concludes his last 
work, Ardis. We meet, in succession, 
his wives (Iris, Annette, Louise, and 
“you”). We listen to much dis- 
cussion of his literary opinions and 
habits. We hear a good deal about 
the “dementia” that afflicts him dur- 
ing his entire life and is one of the 
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a phone system with big business 
service, without making the 
treasurer cry. 
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This is the important time. 

The quiet of the night in 
the valley of the Paicines moun- 
tain vineyards near San Juan 
Bautista. 

All day long our grapes 
were hard at work, maturing 
and ripening under the warm 
California sun. Then, at day's 
end, the sun sets, and the im- 
portant events of the night begin. 

The Pacific Ocean breezes 
slowly roll over the mountains 
and down into the vineyards 
where they cool and rejuvenate 
our grapes.When morning 
comes, our grapes are rested 
and ready for the work of the 
new day's sun. 

Here, in the valley of the 
Paicines mountain vineyards, 
nature has provided Almaden 
with an ideal weather balance 
for growing fine wine grapes. 

Possibly no one else takes 
such loving care in raising 
grapes as we do.To us, theyre 
our children. 

When you try your first 
sip of Almadén Pinot’Chardon- 

nay, you'll understafid why 
only a fine grape ¢an/produce 
a fine wine. 


Almadén 7 


Only a fine grape 
can produce a fine wine. 


For a copy of “News from the 
Vineyards!’ write Almadén Vineyards, 
Box 997A, Los Gatos, California 





Children are meant to see 
more and more as they grow up. 
À Not less and less. 


Š 


Did you ever see the glow of discovery on a child’s face? 
Or that look of wonderment as the world, all shimmering 
newness, unfurls itself? 

These moments are irreplaceable and beautiful. 

But for some children, the eye-opening richness and 
exuberance of the world is an ironic blessing. They are 
children who are going blind. Slowly. Sadly. Unrelentingly. 

What’s doing it to them is a disease called Retinitis 
Pigmentosa. RP. It is inherited, but a parent may be a carrier 
without ever knowing it. Soa child can be stricken with RP 
even though there is no known history of it in the family. 

It is also unstoppable at this time. Neither science nor 
prayers can halt the degeneration of the retina that begins as 
a narrowing of vision, and can end in total blindness. 


Niarinnal RP Fonndarian P O Ray §772 Raltimare MA 71798 





The sufferers who do not go totally blind retain only 
a small percentage of their vision. They are the lucky ones 

The RP Foundation is the first full-time effort to do 
any kind of research into this disease. Needless to say, 
we need all the money we can get. As we struggle for the 
children who have RP today. And for those who will be 
born with it tomorrow. 

Seeking a world where darkness comes only at night, 
and the days blaze out with a fullness of light and color. 


RP Foundation 


Children have so much to see. 
And they should all have a chance to see it. 


central “characters” in his story. 

In the process, it seems to me 
that something of the same meta- 
morphosis that takes place in The 
Real Life of Sebastian Knight is oc- 
curring in Look At The Harlequins!, 
though they are entirely different 
books in both tone and intent. Va- 
dim constantly reminds us of pre- 
vious Nabokov characters: he delib- 
erately invites comparison, in fact, 
by such behavior as his affair with 
the “brash little brat” Dolly von 
Borg (a reincarnate Dolly “Lolita” 
Haze), in whose company at a mys- 
terious flat he signs his name 
“Dumbert Dumbert” from “Dum- 
berton,” and by other character- 
istics, such as his sharing with Pnin 
an inability to cope adequately with 
the operation of an automobile. 
“Learning to drive that ‘Caracal,’” 
remarks Vadim, “had its comic as 
well as dramatic side, but after two 
flunks and a few little repairs, I 
found myself legally and physically 
fit at last to spin off West on a pro- 
tracted tour.” (cf. Humbert Hum- 
bert’s western tour in Lolita. Or 
Nabokov’s western tour in Speak, 
Memory.) 

The book is filled with names, 
plays on names, puns, and allusions 
to people that we have encountered 
in earlier works (Ada, McNab, Mr. 
N, a Russian nobleman, Mr. V.S., 
Hamlet Godman, Molnar, Nina Le- 
cerf, Lolita Lodge, the mad scholar 
in Esmeralda and Her Parandrus, 
the loquacious lady in Dr. Olga 
Repnin, the enchanting poet 
Audace), all of whom simply con- 
fuse the issue of an “identity” for 
Vadim that is distinct from Nabo- 
kov’s. “Look at the harlequins!” Va- 
dim’s grand-aunt tells him, in a pas- 
sage worth noting. ‘What 
harlequins? Where?” he asks. “Oh, 
everywhere. All around you. Trees 
are harlequins, words are harle- 
quins. So are situations and sums. 
Put two things together—jokes, im- 
ages—and you get a triple harlequin. 
Come on! Play! Invent the world! 
Invent reality!” 

By the end of the book, however, 
the reality Vadim invents seems to 
have shifted ground. The tone of 
voice with which he has grumbled 
his way through 225 pages, full of 
caustic asides and comic blasts at 
everything he finds common or trite 
or C average (“Sir! I need a passing 
mark desperately. Ulysses was writ- 


ten in Zurich and Greece and there- 
fore consists of too many foreign 
words. One of the characters in Tol- 
stoy’s Death of Ivan is the notorious 
actress Sarah Bernard. Stern’s style 
is very sentimental and illiter- 
ative.”)—this tone of voice seems to 
change, become less arrogant, and 
in its way, less invented. Vadim, the 
created creator, seems to have 
merged with Nabokov (or re- 
merged). Through the combined ef- 
fects of a “final seizure” and the 
gentle intelligence of a new wife 
(number four—addressed only as 
“you”) the two become one—or else 
someone whom neither of them 
knows. 

The “you” in these last pages is 
not, I think, wholly rhetorical. 
Nabokov has used it before, most 
notably in Speak, Memory, a real 
autobiography, and used it to ad- 
dress his real and only wife, Véra. 
The contrast between “you” and 
Vadim’s previous wives, none of 
whom are particularly bright or ap- 
pealing, is too marked to be ig- 
nored, and I no longer believe that 
the voice I am listening to at the 
end is an invented voice. 

The “madness” that Vadim suf- 
fers is a form of spatial and tempo- 
ral disorientation. He cannot deal 
with “the abstraction of direction in 
space.” He is incapable, as he has 
informed each of his prospective 
wives on the eve of proposal, of 
imaginatively reversing himself and 
retracing his steps, as, say, during 
“a stroll from point H (Home, Ho- 
tel) to point P (Parapet, Pinewood).” 
Although he has no difficulty with 
the sequence of events from H to P, 
when he reaches P he stops, “and is 
puzzled and upset (quite unreason- 
ably as we shall see) by being un- 
able to execute mentally the about- 
face that would turn direction HP 
into direction PH.” In other words, 
he cannot reverse time. He explains 
this to “you” during convalescence 
after his final seizure, and is told 
that the mistake the “narrator” of 
that stroll makes is in confusing “di- 
rection and duration. He speaks of 
space but he means time... . By 
the time he reaches P he has accu- 
mulated duration, he is saddled 
with it! Why then is it so extraordi- 
nary that he cannot imagine himself 
turning on his heel? Nobody can 
imagine in physical terms the act of 
reversing the order of time.” And 
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You may remember the December, 
1972, issue of the Atlantic, which had 
a special portfolio of reproductions in 
full color of paintings from the Na- 
tional Gallery. This unprecedented ex- 
travagance was prompted partly by 
the Holiday Season, but mostly by the 
rare combination of discernment and 
infectious exuberance of John 
Walker’s article “The Inside Story of 
the Mellon Art Collection.” Mr. 
Walker has now finished his memoirs, 
felicitously titled SELF-PORTRAIT 
WITH DONORS. 


John Walker was Bernard Ber- 
enson’s favorite pupil, and became 
Curator, then Director of the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington. Mr. 
Walker was largely responsible for 
the astonishing quality of the pictures 
that you can now see in their hand- 
some building on the Washington 
Mall. And here he tells of the people 
whom he convinced should not only 
buy paintings, but should also help 
enhance the National Gallery: An- 
drew Mellon, the founder; Samuel 
and Rush Kress, the most unwary 
collectors; Charles and Jane Wrights- 
man, whose tastes complemented 
each other; Paul Mellon and Ailsa 
Mellon Bruce, who carried on their 
father’s tradition; Armand Hammer, 
who collected as a business; and fi- 
nally the fabulous Gulbenkian, the 
collector who got away. 


John Walker’s Self-Portrait With Do- 
nors is as readable, informative and 
entertaining as his article two years 
ago promised, and as good a Christ- 
mas present to anyone interested in 
art as we have seen. 


SELF-PORTRAIT WITH DONORS 
Confessions of an Art Collector 


by John Walker 


Illustrated 
$12.50 at your bookstore 
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Times change. Even in Boston, celebrating 
Christmas is highly legal these days. And one of 
the season’s most welcome gifts comes from the 
Back Bay. 

Its The Atlantic, of course—now yours to 
give for as little as $9 for a full year’s subscrip- 
tion (regularly $11.50). Bestow it on friend, rela- 


tive, neighbor, employer, student, professor, 
minister. Save yourself a shopping trip and give 
12 months of pleasure with reading like this: 
Provocative coverage of national and world 
affairs by David Broder, Jessica Mitford, 
Frances FitzGerald, Joseph Kraft, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., Elizabeth Janeway, Garry 
Wills, George V. Higgins. Fiction by the likes of 
John Updike, John Gardner, John Hersey, Jesse 
Hill Ford, James Alan McPherson; Alice 
Adams. Poetry by Robert Penn Warren, Max- 
ine Kumin, Robert Graves, John Hall Whee- 
lock, Pablo Neruda, Margaret Atwood, Alan 


exchanging of Gifts ¢ ind Greetings, 
“dreffing in Fine Seb F. ‘cafting | and simila. 


Essence of a statute passed in 1660 
in the Massachusetts Colony. 


Dugan. Criticism and commentary by writers 
like Justin Kaplan, Benjamin DeMott, Dan 
Wakefield, John Kenneth Galbraith, Calvin 
Trillin, Mark Schorer, Ward Just. 


The Atlantic announces your gift with a 
handsome 1974 gift card hand-inscribed as you 
direct and mailed in time for your friends to dis- 
play it under the tree. Next comes the Christmas 
issue to delight in during the holiday week and 
on into January. 


Give one gift and you’re entitled to take out 
a new subscription for yourself at this low rate— 
or extend your present subscription by 12 issues. 


No need to send cash now; you won’t be 
billed till 1975. So Puritanism be hanged. Tear 
out the card opposite, fill it out, and mail it in 
today. Then relax and enjoy the holiday sea- 
son—because you’ve done so much of your shop- 
ping in advance! 








nd aggressive,” but that women 
idn’t want them to be. Women felt 
hat men ought to be more strong 
nd aggressive. This makes a certain 
ough sense; it’s what mothers have 
een telling their sons forever. But 
ine is left with the problem of what 
hose terms actually mean. This 
ook is in part a victim of its pack- 


The authors’ advice on “how to 
urvive the sexual revolution” is es- 
entially to avoid it, which may not 
e bad advice, but is less than uni- 
ersally applicable. They are con- 
erned with the “sexual revolution” 
nly as it affects the lives of stable 
uclear families; they presume con- 
entional domestic life. When all 
he inflated sociology, and the 
rendiness, is cut away, there is 
ome decency left. The authors are 
t their best in making a case for 
he continuation of family life in so- 
ially altered conditions. 

Hard to say who constitutes this 
\00k’s natural audience; at heart it’s 
. textbook dressed up in unfortu- 
ate commercial clothes. But within 
ts narrow range it speaks with some 
ommon sense and dignity. 


In To Androgyny 


Bad-book aficionados may feel a 
ertain tremulousness—the sense of 
taving discovered a classic—on 
eading Marc Feigen Fasteau’s THE 
MALE MACHINE (McGraw-Hill, 
8.95) which, though full of half- 
ruths, is (not paradoxically) in 
nany ways the best of the books on 
nen so far to appear. For one thing 
‘asteau is writing out of his experi- 
nce, as an upwardly mobile young 
rofessional and as a man who has 
veen influenced by the women’s 
novement, and he has provided not 
. buck-up talk, but an indictment of 
\merican manly ways. He has in 
nind an important theme: the ways 
n which masculine style works 
.gainst emotional awareness and ex- 
ression. 

Marc Feigen Fasteau is the hus- 
rand of Brenda Feigen Fasteau, a 
eminist. Fasteau has adopted his 
vife’s maiden name as his middle 
ame, as an egalitarian gesture. 
‘his was explained recently on the 
ociety page of the New York 
‘imes, in an article with a photo- 
raph of the couple announcing the 
pening of their law partnership, 
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Fasteau and Feigen (the order of 
the names chosen, as the article ex- 
plained, alphabetically). There is 
something uneasy in the way 
“Marc” and “Brenda” appear in the 
book. Of Brenda, we learn that she 
is “the most important person in my 
life, who cared enough, and 
had the perception and courage not 
to let me get away with the stan- 
dard masculine avoidances.” This 
testimony serves as Brenda’s iden- 
tity, and she appears now and then 
in the book as a full-blown figure, 
except that we know nothing about 
her. Fasteau is better on his own in- 
ward life. He explains the origins of 
the book in his relationship with his 
wife and his discovery of the impor- 
tance of affective experience. 


I had to learn to use my feelings in 
addition to my intellect as in- 
struments for registering and un- 
derstanding how she felt and what 
she needed... . 


The less touchy I became about 
being tough in the traditional 
sense, the better able I became to 
put aside her surface anger and re- 
spond to the plea for help under- 
neath. : ae 


. the difficulties I had experi- 
enced in these situations were in 
large part the result of having in- 
ternalized a particular set of val- 
ues—I was judging my behavior 
against an ideal of invulnerability 
that was shared in rough outline by 
other men but not, for some rea- 
son, by women . . . in the process 
of trying to “protect myself” 
against these “unmasculine” feel- 
ings, I was somehow cutting myself 
off from all but a narrow range of 
human contact. 


Although this statement is believ- 
able and admirable, it is also the 
source of an underlying confusion 
in the book. What Fasteau is de- 
scribing might be called, without 
unfairness, Growing Up. Seeing 
these life-lessons in terms of mascu- 
linity doesn’t necessarily lead 
toward clarity—but it does lead 
unerringly toward simplicity. 

The masculine ideal as described 
and debunked in the book is a 
monolithic and (quite a familiar) in- 
tellectual object. Aggressiveness, 
toughness, the need to dominate, ra- 
tionality at the expense of the full 
self, are the central characteristics of 
Fasteau’s representative man. Fas- 
teau, to repeat, has been much in- 


fluenced by the women’s movement, 
and many of the ideas in this book 
are simply restatements of feminist 
observations. Even as you accede to 
the truth they contain, you wonder 
how Fasteau can invest such new- 
ness in them. We meet the MCP in 
his various forms—warrior, sexual 
bumbler, office autocrat, sports 
freak—yet again. Fasteau also par- 
ticipates in the one hard-to-forgive 
feminist vulgarity: the willful con- 
fusion between gender and class (in 
its worst feminist form, “woman-as- 
nigger”). Speaking of American men 
as a group of oppressors (who share 
a certain self-debilitating code) leads 
Fasteau to ignore the way in which 
men up and down the social struc- 
ture use their countless varieties of 
masculine style as a weapon against 
one another. And, though Fasteau 
now and then makes such dis- 
tinctions as blue-collar and profes- 
sional, he seems to have little sense 
of what a blue-collar man might 
feel about his masculine role. He 
describes himself attempting to en- 
lighten a cabby on the subject of 
the working wife, an encounter that 
one suspects was even less successful 
than Fasteau realizes: 


A New York taxi driver who 
thought it was all right for women 
to work in financial emergencies 
but not otherwise told me he 
wanted his wife at home because 
nobody else could cook as well. 
When I hypothesized a house- 
keeper with comparable cooking 
skills, he said that, in any event, he 
wanted to be able to get her on the 
phone at any time. When I hy- 
pothesized an office job where she 
would be reachable. . . 


Fasteau is relentlessly literal- 
minded. He reports some impressive 
horror stories about corporate life, 
for instance, but fails to recognize 
that for much of corporate America 
the language of toughness and ag- 
gression is just a wistful reference to 
an imagined past, or to areas of ex- 
perience that are thought to be 
more manly than marketing or pub- 
lic relations. But it is in the nature 
of this book to disallow complexity. 

There is little recognition here 
that the lamentable abstractions 
Fasteau identifies as maleness have 
another side: that “toughness,” for 
example, is a lesser form of cour- 
age; that even “self-control” can be 
a virtue; and that if these qualities 


have been falsely abrogated to men, : 
they are not in themselves without The choicest 


value. Nor would the terms of Fas- 
teau’s argument allow him to exam- French wines 
eee) OF geniemanliness, are chosen B&G. Love letters from France. 





civilization’s long effort to refine vi- 

rility without eradicating it. Con- by the label. 36 fine wines in one fine family. 
comitant with his devaluation of 

conventional manhood is a senti- 
mentalization of womanhood, felt, 
in his oddly antique argument, to 
be the repository of special gifts of 
emotional sensitivity. He brings 
nothing but a bland liberal in- 
attention to the possibility that 
women have a capacity of their own 
for perversity. 

The logical end of Fasteau’s argu- 
ment is that American men ought 
to become more like American 
women, and this is a solution from 
which he doesn’t shrink in a con- 
cluding chapter urging “androgyny.” 
As Fasteau gazes into the future, he 
crosses over into fatuity: “Physi- 
cally, of course, men and women 
will still be different and the sexual 
appeal of this difference will un- 
doubtedly persist.” And yet he does ; 
name, and occasionally describes, a pad i ee i 
real phenomenon: the disastrous ___ Imported by Browne Vintners Company, New York, N.Y. and San Francisco, CAs. . 
isolation common among American 
men. The Male Machine is one of 
those books that is so wrong be- 
cause it is so nearly right. 


Mor 1o Cone OR CASSETTE! 


In January the literature of 
men will be increased by the ap- Learn how to speak a second language. 


pearance of THE LIBERATED MAN: 
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Sendforafree Linguaphone record- method you used as a child to learn 


Beyond Masculinity: Freeing Men ing—it will show you how quickly English. Hearingis believing. So send 
and Their Relationships With and easily you can learn a new lan- for your free recording now. There 
Women by Warren Farrell (Ran- guage. First you listen. Then is no charge, no obligation. 
dom House, $8.95). Fasteau seems you understand. And be- You have nothing to 
to have stolen a march on Farrell. foreyou knowit, you'll @ lose—and a whole 
Their essential arguments, and their be speaking. It’s : new language to 


tone as well—the voice of one who thesame natural a gain. 
has been saved—have much in com- 
mon. Farrell, though, is more politi- 
cal (in the broad sense), an advo- 
cate of behavioral change through 
consciousness-raising. Lingoists will 
value this book, where you can ex- 
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Cancun is an island linked by bridge to 
Mexico’s Yucatan coast. Since man first 
stepped foot here 1,000 years ago, it has 
been hailed as one of the most beautiful 
places on earth. 


Cancun is the treasure of the people of Mex- 
ico. A painstakingly planned island para- 
dise that will never be exploited, over- 
developed or ruined. 


Three hotels are open now. The Cancun 
Caribe, the Playa Blanca and the Bojorquez. 
They offer charm and comfort—plus a range 
of facilities including pools and tennis 
courts. 


Several more are under construction and 
will open next year, along with a challeng- 
ing lagoon-side golf course designed by 
Robert Trent Jones. 


You can enjoy next year’s resort this winter. 
See Cancun in progress. See it at its birth. 
Discover Cancun before the world discov- 
ers it. 


Discover, too, the mysterious world that lies 
just beyond it. 


Cancun is on the very threshold of one of 
the world’s most unique civilizations. The 
ancient Mayan cities of Chichén Itza, Tulum 
and Uxmal are here. The alluring islands of 
Isla Mujeres and Cozumel are here. And so 
is the Spanish colonial city of Mérida, with 
its open markets, baroque townhouses and 
old-world charm. 


Yet this far away paradise is not so far away 
at all. Cancun’s International Jetport has 
daily jet service from Mexico City. So Can- 
cun is less than 4 hours from New York and 
Los Angeles. 2 hours from Atlanta. 1¥2 
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thing new can be said? At the mo- 
ment when all the evidence adds up 
to “No,” along comes a small book 
that gives me pause. A novel. All 
that you can see at a glance would 
seem to predict this book’s quiet 
fate. A blind title: WITHOUT BAR- 
BARIANS by Jim Magnuson 
(McGraw-Hill, $6.95). The cover 
looks as if it were designed in a 
spare ten minutes over coffee and 
Danish in the art director’s office. It 
features one of the least pre- 
possessing passages from the book. 
Flap copy perfunctorily hails the 
book as “the debut of a major nov- 
elist.” Like most such debuts, this 
one is probably backed by an ad- 
vertising budget of $2000, if that. 
Slim chance of a talk between the 
author and Barbara Walters. 

Without Barbarians, like scores of 
other recent novels, is the account 
of a dissolving marriage: a young 
couple, social workers, coming apart 
by means of extramarital relations. 
There is nothing particularly engag- 
ing about this scene as it is pre- 
sented in the opening pages, except 
for an attractive plainness in the 
prose that persuades the reader to 
stay for a while. Then gradually the 
narrator, the husband, becomes an 
interesting fellow. It is his wife who 
is the sexual experimenter—first an 
affair, then another, and before long 
a full-scale California orgy. The 
husband is a sexual conservative, 
but he abides by some of the con- 
temporary rules. Two principles 
guide: men and women don’t “pos- 
sess” one another, and everything’s 
all right as long as we’re honest. 
But of course married people do 
want to possess one another, and a 
lot is not all right, and it’s impos- 
sible to be “honest.” 


Over that summer I listened to 
her: I won’t sleep with him again, 
it's too dangerous. I don’t want to 
hurt you, but I have to see him 
again. I need him, he makes me 
alive, my life has been a long 
Straight line and I’m going to 
change that. He needs me, I help 
him, it isn’t basically sexual. I’ve 
never known anyone like him. Just 
because we’re married doesn’t 
mean we're each other’s property. 
It’s possible to love more than one 
person, you’ve admitted it yourself. 
I care for him in a different way 
than I care for you. 

Where to find a rule? There was 
no rule. 
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Without Barbarians reminds you, 
ah, yes, there is something unusual 
about the situation of American 
men. It is possible, for one thing, to 
write a novel now, without provid- 
ing unusual psychological ex- 
planation, about a cuckolded man 
who willingly forgoes the jealous 
rage sanctified by tradition. Magnu- 
son, of course, is not trying to make 
a major statement on American 
manhood. He simply has hold of a 
situation that illuminates one corner 
of contemporary male anxiety. 

The novel gains its edge from a 
reversal of expected sexual roles, 
but something more occurs. Its ac- 
complishment is to relay some emo- 
tional information that is not con- 
fined to one gender. What it feels 
like to be trapped in our half-crazed 
rationality about feelings. What it 
feels like to be the partner of some- 
one who is consciously Growing As 
A Person. When these conditions 


are realized with enough particular- 
ity they become universal—as is al- 
ways the case, on the page or dur- 
ing the day—and you find yourself 
allowing terms such as “human,” or 
“person,” those politicized words 
that are so difficult at present to use 
with sincerity. 

I don’t want to table-thump over 
the neglect that is the almost certain 
destiny of Without Barbarians. No 
doubt better novels will be ignored 
this year. A great deal is wrong 
with this one, and much of my 
praise for it surely derives from the 
context in which it was read: hard 
not to be struck with how much 
more thought, feeling, discipline it 
contains than is found in a book 
like The Male Machine. Wisdom ar- 
rives in fragments, but we’d rather 
buy it wholesale, and publishers and 
writers are all too happy to oblige; 
hence, bad books. As for Without 
Barbarians, all it is is a good one. 
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Henry Aaron wondered, not long 
ago, why he had not become as 
conspicuous—or as handsomely re- 
warded—a culture hero as the man 
he was then about to replace in 
baseball’s record books. After 
twenty years in the major leagues, 
Aaron had become the second 
player ever to hit as many as 700 
home runs, and he was fast closing 
in on the magic figure memorized 
by all schoolboys—Babe Ruth’s 
seemingly unattainable lifetime total 
of 714. Never a man of legendary 
imagination, Aaron mused that his 
anonymity might have to do with 
his skin color. That is the sort of 


charge to which it is probably im- 
possible and certainly unwise to re- 
ply, given the evidence that color 
has shaped many less trivial nego- 
tiations, such as those between base- 
ball’s owners and their pool of man- 
agerial prospects. 

The injustice Aaron complained 
of, if that is what it was, has now 
been partially corrected. The long- 
suffering right fielder has agreed to 
allow his name and his face to be 
associated with the products of the 
Magnavox Corporation, at a re- 
ported $100,000 per annum, and he 
is being paid more for playing base- 
ball ($200,000 annually) than all but 
one other player in major league 
history (Dick Allen, the White Sox 
first baseman, wouldn’t put on his 
sweat socks for less than $225,000 
per season), indeed more, by a wide 
margin, than Babe Ruth was ever 
able to pry from the pockets of his 
various exasperated employers. 

Plainly, however, the issue is 
more complicated. Whatever the le- 
gitimacy of Aaron’s complaint—and 
it would be silly to say that his con- 
sistent excellence over a twenty-year 
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period has not been one of the mar- 
vels of the game—he has simply not 
been the stuff of hero worship; his 
heroics, however luminous, have not 
engaged the public imagination. 
Why should it be so? To put it an- 
other way, why should Babe Ruth, 
from all accounts one of the least 
admirable men ever to wear a suit 
of baseball flannels, have won the 
affection and persistent loyalty of a 
nation that stumbled, through the 
important phases of his career, from 
a world war it hadn’t wanted to a 
depression it desperately sought to 
survive? 

As Ken Sobol sees it, the answer 
is no more complicated than the 
record book. Babe Ruth was “a 
wary, self-centered, exuberant, igno- 
rant boy who by an accident of 
physical coordination happened to 
be the most exciting figure of his 
time.” Robert Creamer senses that 
Ruth’s popularity arises out of a 
more complicated set of circum- 
stances, and offers an offhand but 
peculiarly resonant perception early 
in his book. 

Ruth’s sins, while many and glar- 

ing, were not terribly purple. He 

went to bed with a great many 
women, but he did not make pub- 
lic capital of it, nor was he ever in- 
volved in an ugly bedroom scandal. 

There were two or three putative 

paternity suits in the early years, 

but they came to nothing. He could 

drink extravagant amounts of li- 

quor, and he got drunk a lot and 

raised hell, especially in the earlier 
years. He awed people with the 

amount of food he could eat... . 

He disliked rules, objected to au- 

thority and most of his adult life he 

did what he damned well wanted to. 

(emphasis added) 


Ruth, as Creamer sees him, was 
more than a prodigal of physical 
coordination. He was a supremely 
selfish man. Whole schools of psy- 
chiatric rebelliousness have been 
founded on the presumption that 
self-interest is the central, dominat- 
ing, life-giving truth about human 
nature, and Creamer’s innocent ob- 
servation seems to admit to the 
complexity of the issue. . 

Both Sobol and Creamer attempt 
to set straight the matter of Ruth’s 
tenure at St. Mary’s Industrial 
School, a Catholic reform school in 
the center of downtown Baltimore, 
where Ruth was enrolled briefly at 
the age of eight and a half and then 


remained, intermittently, until he 
left at age twenty. Sobol plainly 
winces at the thought of Ruth’s bar- 
ren childhood behind the walls of 
St. Mary’s, and in some measure ra- 
tionalizes Ruth’s adult boorishness 
as a natural consequence of those 
mean-spirited years. Creamer is 
more charitable toward the school, 
or possibly less imaginative. Neither 
writer is willing to argue the case 
more than inferentially, and both 
make haste to move on to the busi- 
ness at hand, Ruth’s years in base- 
ball. 

Here the Ruth stories proliferate, 
beginning with his understandable 
delight at escaping the rigors of re- 
formatory cuisine. Ruth’s appetite 
for just about all worldly pleasures 
entranced and amused his fellow 
players, if not always his employers. 
Or either of his wives. 

Ruth’s happiest discovery as a mi- 
nor-league player (he spent one sea- 
son with the Baltimore Orioles of 
the International League) was the 
fact that he could sign his meal 
checks and expect the Orioles to 
pick up the tab. On the evidence, if 
he hadn’t played his way to the ma- 
jors he would surely have eaten his 
way out of the International 
League. While admitting that such 
stories were often exaggerated, 
Creamer notes that a report of one 
dinner has it that Ruth ate 


an entire capon, potatoes, spinach, 
corn, peas, beans, bread, butter, 
pie, ice cream and three or four 
cups of coffee. He was known to 
have eaten a huge omelet made of 
eighteen eggs and three big slices 
of ham, plus half a dozen slices of 
buttered toast and several cups of 
coffee. 

Another story, which Creamer im- 
plies he only half believes, comes 
from Ty Cobb, who recalled, “I’ve 
seen him at midnight, propped up 
in bed, order six club sandwiches, a 
platter of pigs’ knuckles and a 
pitcher of beer. He’d down all that 
while smoking a big black cigar. 
Next day, if he hit a homer, he’d 
trot around the bases complaining 
about gas pains and a bellyache.” 

Sobol cites a newspaper report, 
quite possibly exaggerated, of one 
of Ruth’s training meals: 


Ruth polishes off a double sirloin 
and all the trimmings, plus a pint 
bottle of catsup. Just before he 
strikes dessert a waiter happens to 


appear with George Mogridge’s 
dinner order. [Mogridge was a 
Yankee pitcher.] Ruth, who mis- 
takes this for a side dish, cleans the 
platter and then nonchalantly or- 
ders a double portion of mince pie 
a la mode and a rice pudding. 


And a New York Times reporter, 
covering spring training at the Yan- 
kees’ Hot Springs, Arkansas, camp, 
recalled that “the Babe was stricken 
with colic one morning after a mid- 
night orgy of eskimo pie, apple pie, 
pigs’ trotters, beans, and beefsteak 

ie.” 

Z When Ruth wasn’t eating, or at 
the ball park, he spent as much 
time as possible in bed. Rarely 
alone. All three of Ruth’s recent bi- 
ographers tell a version of the story 
about Ruth and Bob Meusel shar- 
ing a hotel room on a barnstorming 
tour during the off-season. As Crea- 
mer tells it: 


Meusel was half asleep when Ruth 
came in with a girl, went into his 
room and made love to her in his 
usual noisy fashion. Afterwards he 
came out to the living room of the 
suite, lit a cigar and sat in a chair 
by the window, smoking it con- 
templatively. When he finished the 
cigar he went back into the bed- 
room and made love again. And 
then came out and smoked another 
cigar. In the morning Meusel 
asked, “How many times did you 
lay that girl last night?’ Ruth 
glanced at the ashtray, and so did 
Meusel. There were seven butts in 
the tray. “Count the cigars,” said 
Ruth. 


The Wagenheim and Sobol ver- 
sions have it that Ernie Shore was 
the roommate, but agree on the re- 
maining details, with the exception 
that Wagenheim has Ruth’s ma- 
chismo scaled down to a modest 
“four or five cigar butts on the floor 
next to Ruth’s bed.” 

Cigars, interestingly, are a feature 
of most tall tales about Ruth, and 
Freudians may ponder the signifi- 
cance of his undisputed fascination 
with the dimensions and durability 
of his sexual apparatus. 

All three writers admit that most 
Ruth stories have become embroi- 
dered over time, and none is willing 
to insist that his version is either ac- 
curate or necessarily preferred. In 
one instance—Creamer’s attempt to 
penetrate the ambiguities of Ruth’s 
legendary “called” home run in the 
1932 World Series—the results are 
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faintly comical. Creamer has inter- 
viewed just about everyone this side 
of Howard Cosell, and reaches the 
exhausted and faintly anticlimactic 
conclusion that Ruth probably didn’t 
mean to indicate a home run, or to 
point to stands where the ball even- 
tually landed. Ruth, it appears, was 
very probably making no more than 
a defiant gesture in the direction of 
Cub pitcher Charlie Root, indicating 
that he still had one pitch left, and 
intended to make the most of the 
opportunity. A left-handed batter 
shaking his index finger at the man 
on the pitching mound could signify 
just about anything, from the likely 
direction of his next base hit to the 
number of pitches he thought neces- 
sary to produce it. Given Ruth’s 
temperament, still other possibilities 
come to mind. Here, as elsewhere, 
Creamer is reluctant to arbitrate be- 
tween conflicting versions of the 
truth. It is at once the book’s 
strength and its weakness; while 
caution and impartiality are admi- 
rable in biography, Creamer’s refu- 
sal to move his speculations beyond 
the range of certifiable truth robs 
his work of the texture it surely de- 
served. Sobol and Wagenheim have 
accumulated an impressive lode of 
Ruth stories, and Sobol has woven 
his together into a narrative that is 
absorbing and abrasive; but neither 
writer is as meticulous or as grace- 
ful as Creamer, who may have pro- 
duced the most mature sports biog- 
raphy yet written. 

For all Ruth’s unsophisticated 
gaffes and oppressive locker-room 
humor, he was not dumb about the 
advantages of wealth, and he was 
shrewd and tough-minded about the 
proportions of his value to the game 
of baseball. 

His contract squabbles were leg- 
endary, his salary demands always 
vastly in excess of management’s 
melancholy expectations. For many 
years, they represented a quantum 
jump beyond the standards applied 
to other ballplayers. Creamer notes 
that when the Yankees paid Ruth 
$70,000 in 1927, the next highest 
paid member of the team was Herb 
Pennock, at $17,500. Bob Meusel 
made $13,000; Earle Combs 
$10,000; and both Lou Gehrig and 
Tony Lazzeri settled for $8,000. (By 
1931, when Ruth’s contract had 
reached $80,000, President Herbert 
Hoover was paid $75,000, occasion- 


ing Ruth’s almost certainly apocry- 
phal remark, “Why not? I had a 
better year than he did.”) Gehrig 
and Lazzeri, of course, were still in 
the early stages of their careers, but 
Herb Pennock, eventually elected to 
baseball’s Hall of Fame, had 
pitched fourteen major league sea- 
sons, won 155 games overall, and 
was coming off a season in which 
he’d won twenty-three games, most 
on the Yankee staff, and added two 
more in a losing World Series effort 
against the St. Louis Cardinals. 
Gehrig was never paid more than 
$39,000 during his brilliant and 
lengthy career as a Yankee. 

Ruth’s typical stance was that he 
would rather retire and live off his 
investments than cheapen himself 
by accepting less than he was worth. 
In very short order, he was worth a 
great deal, his success due in large 
part to the efforts of Christy Walsh, 
his business manager. While Ruth’s 
salary was awe-inspiring (Wagen- 
heim estimates that a comparable 
salary for 1974 would be $307,000 
per year; Creamer, on the other 
hand, cites a 1957 estimate from T. 
Coleman Andrews, Director of In- 
ternal Revenue during the Eisen- 
hower Administration, that Ruth’s 
top salary was worth at least $1 mil- 
lion in postwar wages), it was only 
the beginning. Exhibitions, endorse- 
ments, barnstorming income (Ruth 
once earned $10,500 for a single ap- 
pearance at a Los Angeles charity 
game), newspaper syndication, and 
other peripheral operations brought 
in a great deal more. Sobol esti- 
mates that Ruth accumulated more 
than $3 million during his fifteen 
seasons with the Yankees, or some- 
thing in excess of $200,000 per year 
during the 1920s and 1930s. And 
while the young Ruth was wildly 
extravagant, barely able to keep one 
step ahead of his escalating tastes in 
clothes, women, cars, and other fin- 
ery, a more mature Babe, with the 
help of Walsh and Ruth’s second 
wife Claire, salted away the bulk of 
his earnings, began to discipline his 
spending habits, and swiftly built an 
estate that assured a comfortable re- 
tirement. 

Claire, a shrewd, attractive, and 
businesslike divorcee who’d been 
Ruth’s constant companion, even 
during the final strained years of his 
distressing first marriage (the pitiful 
Helen Woodford, long estranged 
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mined to deny him the manager’s 
post he believed his due, then he 
would consent to a trade—to the 
Boston Braves, whose publicity-con- 
scious owner was willing to hint at 
managerial possibilities, make Ruth 
a vice president, and meet his ex- 
orbitant salary demands as well. But 
after twenty-eight games in a Braves 
uniform, Ruth was batting .181 and 
tottering around the outfield like a 
man in a dream. By the end of 
May, 1935, he was out of a job, and 
out of baseball. For the next several 
years, he went wherever his celeb- 
rity still had cash value, as an actor, 
a radio-based baseball analyst, or a 
ribbon-cutter, a living relic. His last 
great moment came in the hours af- 
ter his death, in August, 1948, when 
80,000 people walked slowly by his 
body as it lay in state in the lobby 
of Yankee Stadium. 

The record books, however, show 
that Ruth had a baseball career, in- 
deed two baseball careers, of ex- 
traordinary and unparalleled bril- 
liance. For six years, from 1914 to 
1919, he was, quite simply, the best 
left-handed pitcher in baseball; 
some said the best pitcher, period. 


You can escape financial disaster by buying for only $3.00 


ECONOMIC SURVIVAL HANDBOOK 


FOR THE 70’S 


Inflation eats away large chunks of your 
bank account or any assets you have in 
paper dollars. 

Worse yet, inflation never stops eating 
away. 

Right now, your government—and a host 
of others throughout the world—cannot or 
will not do anything to protect the value 
and the integrity of paper money. 

The only way to avoid the killing tax of 
inflation is to transform your ‘‘paper money 
assets” into tangible assets recognized and 
traded as such throughout the free world. 


Prices of all commodities skyrocket in 
one year. 


Wheat, meat, silver, copper, and lumber— 
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In those six years he won eighty- 
nine major league victories, in- 
cluding sixty-five during the only 
three complete seasons in which he 
pitched in regular rotation. 

Ruth appeared as a pitcher only 
five times after his permanent shift 
to outfield in 1920, and won all five 
games. His career total of ninety- 
four victories, and win-loss_ per- 
centage of .671, would be the envy 
of most major league pitchers today. 

Consider, for example, Ruth’s to- 
tal of eighty wins in his first five 
seasons. Walter Johnson, who went 
on to win 413 games, also won 
eighty decisions in his first five ma- 
jor league seasons. Lefty Grove, 
who finished with 300 major league 
victories, won eighty-seven games 
over the same period; and Mel 
Stottlemyre, dean of the current 
Yankee pitching staff, picked up 
seventy-seven. The Perry brothers, 
Gaylord and Jim, managed 106 
wins combined, and Bob Gibson, 
with more pitching wins than any 
other active major leaguer, had 
fifty-two victories to his credit at the 
end of his fifth season with the St. 
Louis Cardinals. 






Why have prices gone wild? 

The answer is inflation. 

Inflation has cut the value of the paper 
dollar by 66 percent in the past 3 
decades. 

Moreover, inflation has become a 
chronic, self-perpetuating force that moves 
constantly upward. 

And any investment program that fails to 
recognize this force will be totally 
ineffective in protecting the purchasing 
power of your capital and your income. 

















How can you withstand inflation? 


The book we are offering, “YOUR 
ECONOMIC SURVIVAL HANDBOOK—FOR 
THE 70'S" will tell you in everyday 
language what you Must do to protect 
your future, 

























For Ruth, however, these were 
merely preliminaries. Until he de- 
cided his bat was likely to be more 
profitable than his pitching arm, 
home run hitters were thought idio- 
syncratic rather than majestic. 
Slashing hitters and base-stealers 
like Ty Cobb and Tris Speaker were 
the idols of small boys, and base- 
ball’s home run champion was a 
Waterbury, Connecticut, lad, the 
immortal Roger Connor, who'd hit 
a total of 136 home runs during a 
distinguished eighteen-year career. 

During his fifteen years with the 
New York Yankees, Ruth hit 659 
home runs, one less than Willie 
Mays accumulated in twenty-two 
major league seasons, and approxi- 
mately 150 more than Henry Aaron 
hit during any consecutive fifteen 
seasons in baseball. 

The Babe Ruth legend, then, was 
anchored in a demonstration of nat- 
ural athletic skill that shaded every- 
thing before it and left a standard 


of magnitude that seems unchallenge- 
able, even at a time when its statistical 
landmarks seem destined to lose much 
of their luster. 

The other part of the legend, the 
story of a crude, self-absorbed, 
grandly insensitive and often de- 
structive man/child, has been slower 
to surface, though it may help to 
explain Ruth’s hold on the public 
imagination. 

Will the knowledge that Ruth was 
as bad as—or worse than—the image 
we’ve had of him make him less he- 
roic? Perhaps the secret of his suc- 
cess was that he managed to satisfy 
us in so many ways. He demolished 
virtually all standards of excellence 
in a sport that thrives on narrow 
statistical comparison; he exhibited 
a colossal boorishness that enhanced 
our own sense of disciplined well- 
being; and he tapped that secret 
yearning therapists say resides in all 
of us, the will to be, and to do, 
what we damn well please. 
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THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 
by Edward Weeks 


SUPERSHIP 
by Noél Mostert 
Knopf, $8.95 


As the energy crisis was begin- 
ning to sink in last spring with the 
shocking realization of how depen- 
dent the world’s industry had be- 
come on Arab resources, The New 
Yorker, with perfect timing, pub- 
lished two startling articles drawn 
from this portentous book. For a 
century Americans have taken oil 
for granted, and during the past two 
decades, as we shifted our source of 
energy from coal to oil (and encour- 
aged Japan to do likewise), we were 
unperturbed. But in June, 1967, 
when the Six-Day War closed the 
Suez Canal, tankers from the Per- 
sian Gulf bound for Europe were 
diverted around Cape Horn. Since 
the distance was more than dou- 
bled, the once standard tanker of 
25,000 tons was enlarged, and when 
the gamblers in shipbuilding, the 
Greeks and the Japanese, put their 
minds to it, the sky was the limit. In 
1972, the 372,000-ton Nisseki Maru 
was momentarily “the biggest vessel 
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in the world,” but several 550,000- 
tonners are now under construction, 
and they will be eclipsed by a 
750,000-tonner being contemplated 
in Tokyo. This incredible growth of 
the most gigantic fleet in history has 
transpired while most of us were 
looking the other way; the ships 
have been built with a speed and 
recklessness that make them a grave 
liability to the ecology of the ocean 
and to all coastal life. Such is the 
warning sounded by Noél Mostert 
in his firm, indignant book. 

His boyhood in South Africa 
early exposed Mr. Mostert to the 
brutal power of the South Atlantic. 
“The momentum of the great west- 
erly driven seas lies along a line 
slightly northeast beyond Cape 
Horn, so that they bear toward the 
other Cape, Good Hope, gradually 
lapsing-into the big swells that be- 
come the Cape rollers and fan 
toward the whole South West Afri- 
can seaboard.” He has experienced 
what those rollers could do to small 
craft, and in 1943, when he was in 
his teens, he watched their explosive 
effect on the French troopship 


The Life of 
Captain 
James Cook 
J. C. Beaglehole 


“More than 800 pages packed 
with information, and not a 
superfluous word. ... An im- 
mensely rich book.” —The New 
Yorker. “A work of superb 
scholarship.” —The New York 
Times. “The long-awaited defini- 
tive biography.” —The Los 
Angeles Times. “A highly read- 
able, carefully distilled life of a 
most interesting man.” —The New 
Republic. 820 pages, 51 illustra- 
tions (4 in color), and 5 maps. 
$18.50 
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$ . (Add sales tax where applicable.) 
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be the Death of English? 
“An enlightening and amusing 
look at what is ‘eventuating’ in 
the English language today, 
by the veteran NBC-TV 
newscaster.” — Publishers Weekly 
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Pasteur as it emerged beyond the 
Cape breakwater in foul weather. 
As the shipping correspondent of 
the Cape Times, he came to appreci- 
ate the strains which such seas im- 
posed upon the modern tanker, 
some five to six hundred of which 
now round the Cape fully loaded 
each month. “More oil,” he writes, 
‘‘probably has been wrecked, 
spilled, dumped, and slopped into 
the waters off and around the Cape 
than in any other single area of the 
world,” and the continuous effect of 
such spillage is disaster. 

With his knowledge of marine en- 
gineering, much of it gained from 
British sources, he tells us that the 
rate of breakdowns aboard the oil 
ships is extraordinary, and is usually 
the result of boiler trouble, electrical 
blackout (itself usually a con- 
sequence of boiler trouble), or 
flooding of the engine room. Yet, in 
the face of these facts, the Japanese 
continue building superships with 
only one high-pressure boiler, and if 
that fails, the monster is helpless. 
Like icebergs, the superships are 
mostly underwater, with a draft of 
forty feet or more. To buck the 
Cape rollers they should not be 
fully loaded, but despite the protests 
of South African marine authorities, 
the restriction concerning winter 
load-lines was suspended, with the 
inevitable result that very bad slicks 
in the area were caused by over- 
laden tankers dumping oil to protect 
themselves in bad weather. The ef- 
fect of the spillage on the ocean it- 
self, and on the seabirds, is horrible 
to contemplate, and the effect on 
the crews incarcerated in these gi- 
ants for six months at a time is 
made vivid by a long voyage the 
author made on the P & O tanker 
Ardshiel. 

Today the superships monopolize 
the high seas, and the wreck of the 
Torrey Canyon, which ran onto 
rocks off the Scilly Isles with such 
devastating results for the adjacent 
coasts of the English Channel, is 
only a sample of what the future 
holds until international regulations 
are enforced. : 
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by James A. Michener 
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of the South Pacific became the 
source book for the enchanting mu- 
sical South Pacific, and earned for 
him his first big wad. Since then he 
has become an authority on Japan 
and the author of immensely popu- 
lar fiction, the most successful of his 
nineteen books being the extensive, 
panoramic novels, Hawaii and The 
Source. He is an earnest writer who, 
in his eagerness to assimilate, is 
careless not so much of facts as of 
style and subtlety. Centennial, his 
latest big book, displays both his 
ability and his weakness. 

The scheme is simple. The editors 
of US (think of it as Life) plan to 
publish in 1974 a double issue de- 
voted to an “in-depth analysis of 
one American community.” The 
little town of Centennial, Colorado, 
on the bank of the Platte River, is 
the chosen place, and a staff mem- 
ber has already prepared a prelimi- 
nary survey. At this point they com- 
mission Professor Lewis Vernor, 
who has published scholarly studies 
of American settlements, to spend 
six months in Centennial research- 
ing every aspect of its past or 
present that appeals to him. This is 
the set-up, and the sprawling text 
that follows is supposed to be his 
findings which he sends back in in- 
stallments to the New York office. 

It is to be expected that Dr. Ver- 
nor’s Notes will be academic, and at 
the outset they are. His first install- 
ment is a speculative genesis reach- 
ing back billions of years to explain 
how Colorado became what it is, an 
outline of history lacking H. G. 
Wells’s concise turn of phrase. The 
second installment, Chapter III, is 
an account of the Inhabitants, with 
this goofy introduction: “Toward 
dusk on a spring evening one hun- 
dred and thirty-six million years ago 
a small furry animal less than four 
inches long peered cautiously from 
low reeds... .” This leads on to 
the amorous adventures of the di- 
plodocus, a female seventy years old, 
“one of the most totally lovely crea- 
tures so far seen on earth, a perfect 
poem of motion.” Having tracked 
her to her death, the professor re- 
lates the love stories of a bison, a 
beaver, a horse (the horse he be- 
lieves originated in Colorado), with 
an intimacy and ingenuousness that 
would have left Ernest Thompson 
Seton in stitches; and skipping 
through time, we come to the primi- 


tive hunter who, with his exquisite 
Clovis point, killed one of the mam- 
moths twelve thousand years ago. “I 
could not imagine how provocative 
the history of this little town would 
prove to be,” writes Dr. Vernor to 
his US editors, and they swallow it 
whole. 

A transition occurs when the nar- 
rative shifts to the Indians, for now 
it is the novelist, no longer the pro- 
fessor, who is talking. The pro- 
tracted story of the Apache, Lame 
Beaver, and his daughter, Clay Bas- 
ket, that “lithe, poetic creature,” is 
hardly one which Bernard DeVoto 
would have commended, but it 
serves to relay our attention to the 
French fur trader, Pasquinel, a 
gutsy character who lives most of 
his life with an arrowhead in his 
back, and who, in a career that 
stretches from St. Louis to Bear 
Lake, spawns almost as many leg- 
ends as children. 

Thereafter the opening of the 
West is depicted in a series of thinly 
connected novellas, the best of them 
being the story of Levi Zendt, the 
Mennonite, who sets out on the 
Oregon Trail in his Conestoga 
wagon with Elly Zahm, the skinny, 
plucky sixteen-year-old he had res- 
cued from the orphanage. The latter 
chapters have a slapdash vitality, 
but the continuity and the illusion 
are repeatedly interrupted by the 
chatty advice to his New York edi- 
tors which the professor sends at the 
end of each episode. A grandiose 
undertaking that simply doesn’t 
work. 





THE SACRED AND PROFANE 
LovE MACHINE 

by Iris Murdoch 

Viking, $8.95 


I have long rated Iris Murdoch 
one of the most original of contem- 
porary English novelists, especially 
for her ability to engage the reader 
in a domestic situation which is 
about to burst. Her people may be 
predominantly happy, as in her 
charming, summery novel, The Nice 
and the Good, or they may be, as in 
this new story, poised on the verge 
of strife and anguish; but they live, 
their talk is fresh and vivid, and 
their behavior so unpredictable that 
I keep pressing forward. 

In a garden suburb of London, 
Blaise Gavender, a self-deceiving- 


psychotherapist in his early forties, 
has arrived at the parting of the 
ways: he is dissatisfied with his 
practice and wonders whether he 
has the courage to enter medical 
school; in Hood House he has been 
living a comfortably dull existence 
with his soft, clinging wife, Harriet, 
and their only son, David, who is 
readying for Oxford; and in Putney 
he is beginning to tire of the com- 
plaints of his tart little mistress, Em- 
ily, her drinking, and the hostility of 
their illegitimate son. Blaise, in his 
somewhat bogus profession, longs 
for more respect and is troubled by 
his own duplicities. In his stormy 
evenings with Emily he thinks of 
the loyalty which Harriet has wait- 
ing for him at home, and when he 
is at home he remembers the pas- 
sionate excitement which he has 
shared with his mistress. 

Blaise’s confidant is his nearest 
neighbor, Montague Small, a popu- 
lar author of detective stories who 
has also reached a turning point. 
“Monty” is steeped in grief at the 
loss of his wife; he has become dis- 
gusted with writing repetitive fiction 
and wonders if he can quietly im- 
molate himself by returning to 
schoolteaching, his first venture on 
leaving Oxford. Monty has lost love 
and zest, and in cool detachment he 
urges Blaise to find a new design 
for living. 

What neither could anticipate is 
the reaction of the two women as 
Blaise in his boobish way tries to 
come clean, and when they are 
joined by Monty’s friend, a famous 
Oxford scholar, Edgar Demarnay, 
the fat is really in the fire, and Miss 
Murdoch is in her element. Harriet, 
in her possessive way, tries to merge 
the two households, but Emily, the 
terrier, with her pent-up envy, has 
quite a different strategy. The 
struggle between the two provides 
the anger, the irony, and the even- 
tual tragedy in this remarkable 
story. 

Introspection is Miss Murdoch’s 
forte, but she seldom knows when 
to let well enough alone. In one 
scene of alcoholic reconciliation 
Blaise gets a poke in the eye and 
Emily, revolted by the proceedings, 
runs out of the house. Blaise chases 
after her, and as they race, each one 
of them is flooded by paragraph af- 
ter paragraph of reproach, recapitu- 
lating what the reader already 
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SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


EXPENDABLE AMERICANS by Paul 
Brodeur. Viking, $8.95 and $2.95. 
The enforcement of safety standards 
in American industry is, according 
to Mr. Brodeur’s study of condi- 
tions, roughly 90 percent myth and 
5 percent pipe dream. His re- 
searches, centered on but not con- 
fined to the asbestos industry, reveal 
a tangle of connections and accom- 
modations among do-nothing gov- 
ernment bureaucrats, irresponsible 
plant owners, and medical people 
who work for both parties. When 
one of these doctors spoke in de- 
fense of his patient, it turned out 
that “patient? meant not a sick 
worker, but the company whose 
careless methods had made him 
sick. Since the same combination of 
indolence, greed, and hypocrisy that 
poisons people inside a plant also 
poisons the air and water outside 
the plant, one does not need to be 
an asbestos worker to find this book 
terrifying. 


falls somewhere between biography 
and autobiography. The lavish use 
of Patton’s letters and diaries brings 
the general sharply to life—an intel- 
ligent, bigoted, inquisitive, generous, 
witty, sensitive, spiteful man—im- 
pressive and exasperating—thor- 
oughly right or totally wrong, but 
never a waffler. A great soldier who 
just possibly should never have 
been a soldier at all. Illustrations, 
chronology, index. 





Tue HERMIT by Eugène Ionesco. Vi- 
king, $6.95. The well-known play- 
wright’s first novel concerns an in- 
telligent but indolent fellow who 
inherits some money and promptly 
quits his dull job to spend the rest 
of his life drinking and observing 
the world. What he observes is be- 
wildering or frightening or both, for 
Mr. Ionesco has contrived to sur- 
round his hero with a miniature 
version of all the outrages of the 
century. One is never quite sure 
how much of the action is real and 
how much is a mild case of dt’s; 
presumably, one of Mr. Ionesco’s 
points is that the two have become, 
in our time, largely indistin- 
guishable. Translated by Richard 
Seaver. 











‘ALas! THE LOVE OF WomeN!: By- 
ron’s Letters and Journals edited by 
Leslie A. Marchand. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, $11.50. The third vol- 
ume of Byron’s unexpurgated pa- 
pers covers the years 1813-1814. His 
lordship was riding high im the liter- 
ary world, intriguing with several la- 
dies, scrabbling for money, and de- 
veloping an increasing range of 
knowledge and ideas. The more one 
learns about Byron, the more fasci- 
nating he becomes. Mr. Marchand’s 
editing continues to be superlative. 
Chronology, bibliography, notes, bi- 
ographical sketches, list of forgeries. 





THE CAMBERWELL BEAUTY AND 
OTHER STORIES by V. S. Pritchett. 
Random House, $5.95. Mr. Pritchett 
has a delightful ability to find the 
extraordinary in ordinary people, 
and to point it out with unobtrusive 
grace and sympathy. 





THE PATTON PAPERS: 1940-1945 by 
Martin Blumenson. Houghton Mif- 
flin, $17.50. The second and final 
volume of a work which, thanks to 
Mr. Blumenson’s self-effacing skill, 


THE ILIAD translated by Robert 
Fitzgerald. Doubleday, $15.00. Mr. 
Fitzgerald has solved virtually every 
problem that has plagued trans- 
lators of Homer. The narrative runs, 
the dialogue speaks, the military ac- 
tion is clear, and the repetitive epi- 
thets become useful text rather than 
exotic relics. Aside from the ability 
to write poetry, which is basic to the 
undertaking, Mr. Fitzgerald’s suc- 
cess derives from the use of a pre- 
dominantly Anglo-Saxon vocabu- 
lary, a concentration on specific 
meanings, and an occasional arbi- 
trary, but highly effective, substitu- 
tion of implication for literal sense. 
Odysseus becomes “the great tacti- 
cian,” which is not at all what 
Homer called him, but is almost 
certainly the modern equivalent of 
what Homer’s audience understood. 
Fitzgerald’s Iliad may well become 
as fixed a star as the other Fitz- 
gerald’s Rubaiyat, although hardly 
for the same reasons. Drawings by 
Hans Erni. 





THE ABBESS OF CREWE by Muriel 
Spark. Viking, $5.95. “A modern 





How does a kid 
crippled with 
Cerebral Palsy 


become a 
successful 


e 


With guts.. i 


And a lot of help from 

United Cerebral Palsy. 
Leonard Eaton; now an 
attorney for the Housing and 
Urban Development 
Administration, still has only 
partial use of one hand 

and gets around with crutches. 


But he made it. 


And United Cerebral Palsy 
can help lots of other 

kids make it, too, with 
physical therapy, medical 
treatment, counseling and 
other needed services. 


But only as long as you're 
there to help. 





Give to bs 

UNITED 
CEREBRAL 

PALSY 
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Samuel Eliot Morison 
America’s foremost historian 
completes his classic 


THE EUROPEAN 
DISCOVERY 
OF AMERICA 


The Southern Voyages 


Admiral Morison recaptures the voyages 
of Columbus, Magellan, and Drake in a 
rare combination of history and dramatic 
narrative in the concluding volume of 

his monumental study of the discovery 
of America. “The whole is a triumph.” 

— Kirkus. “A smooth-flowing narrative 
that is rich in detail and human 
interest.”"— Publishers Weekly 


220 Illus., 33 maps, $17.50 
Deluxe boxed edition with 
The Northern Voyages, $35.00 
A Featured Alternate of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRES 
200 Madison Avenue Co 
New York, N.Y. 10016 










Will Ray 






























Want a great Christmas? Write Ms. Linda Scovill for our FREE Christmas catalogue — beautiful solutions to your toughest gift problems 
is cri | 


Africa 
survive 













Only if she is willing to undergo a revolution, 
analogous to the West’s Industrial Revolution, 
answers one of the foremost authorities on 
Black Africa. 


“Basil Davidson has long been the most effective 
popularizer of African history and archaeology 
outside Africa, and certainly the one 
best trusted in Black Africa itself,” 
said the New York Review 
of Books. CAN AFRICA 
SURVIVE? — a penetrating 
study of Africa’s economic 
and political problems — 
is surely Mr. Davidson’s 
most provocative work. 


CAN 
AFRICA 
SURVIVE? 


Arguments Against Growth 
Without Development 


oe oe 
Basil Davidson 
$6.95 cloth, $3.45 paper 
at all bookstores 











ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 
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morality tale” based on the Water- 
gate scandal, with Mr. Nixon trans- 
vestited into an aristocratic British 
abbess, is such a flabbergastingly hi- 
larious notion that it stops the mind 
completely, and Ms. Sparks’s more 
profound intentions (if she has any) 
go unremarked. 





APACHE LIGHTNING by Joseph A. 
Stout, Jr. Oxford University Press, 
$8.95. The last stand of the Ojo Ca- 
lientes Apaches and the actions of 
their American and Mexican ene- 
mies are examined in great detail, 
but with such an impersonal divi- 
sion of sympathy that all this 
bloody history cancels itself out and 
becomes drearily pointless. Illustra- 
tions, maps, bibliography. 





MADEMOISELLE B by Maurice Pons. 
St. Martin’s Press, $6.95. Set in the 
French countryside and full of solid 
contemporary detail, this sophis- 
ticated spook novel is better than 
average because the spook remains, 
like the lady in The Beckoning Fair 
One, ambiguous. Translated by Pa- 
tricia Wolf. 





THE DIARY OF SAMUEL Pepys edited 
by Robert Latham and William 
Matthews. University of California 
Press, $15.00. Volume VIII of this 
excellent complete edition covers 
the year 1667 and much trouble 
with the Dutch. Pepys works hard 
and reports with spirit, as usual. 
Notes, glossary. 








THE COLLECTED Works OF BILLY 
THE Kip by Michael Ondaatje. Nor- 
ton, $5.95. Mr. Ondaatje recon- 
structs the life and milieu of Billy 
the Kid with a mixture of period 
photographs and illustrations, poetry 
and prose. A bizarre project al- 
together, accomplished with a 
sporadic brilliance that merits atten- 
tion. 








Excerpts from the following recently 
published books have appeared in 
The Atlantic: 

WITH THEIR ISLANDS AROUND 
THEM by Kenneth Brower. Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, $10.00. 
STRICTLY SPEAKING by Edwin New- 
man. Bobbs—Merrill, $7.95. 

THE Roan To Yusa City by Tracy 
Kidder. Doubleday, $7.95. 

MUSCLE AND BLOOD by Rachel 
Scott. Dutton, $8.95. 
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ATLANTIC CLASSIFIED 








LITERARY INTERESTS 


BOOKS 








BOOK PRINTING—High quality work—low cost. 
Paperbacks or hard covers. 250 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and prices. Adams Press, Dept. 
AA, 30 W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois 60602. 


BOOK PRINTING ON A BUDGET. Paperback, 
cloth. Free details. GRAPHICOPY, Box 285E, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 11001. 





EDITING, REWRITING, REVISING, TYPING manu- 
scripts. Marye Myers, P.O. Box 2435-D, Pasadena, 
Ca. 91105. 





WRITERS: ‘‘UNSALABLE"’ MANUSCRIPT? Try AU- 
THOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. AM, 340 East 52nd 
St., New York City 10022. 








RESEARCH WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RC RESEARCH, Box 
138-A, Dayton, Washington 99328. 








“LET RIGHT BE DONE!” JURISPRUDENCE, a 
game of American criminal justice. Available in 
fine stores or write Jurisprudence, 1 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Illinois 60602. 





POETRY PUBLISHED FREE. Write: Young Publica- 
tions, Dept. A, Appalachia, Virginia 24216. 





PUBLISH YOUR POEMS. Our Guide tells 
How/Where. $2.50. LYF-AA, P.O. Box 1872, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 53201. 


BOOKS 








BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 44- 
A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747. 





FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
Megiddo Mission, Dept. 18, 481 Thurston Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


GOOD USED BOOKS—WIDE VARIETY, intelligent 
selection. Libraries buy regularly; you can too! His- 
tory, fiction, social sciences, literature, misc. sub- 
jects. Send dollar for listing of 20,000 titles and 
prices. Editions, Desk AM, Boiceville, N.Y. 12412. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS: New Book Sale. 
Savings up to 95% on nearly 600 different titles. 
Write for free catalogue: Dept. AM, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, P.O. Box 195, Irvington, N.Y. 
10533. 





LITERARY LANDMARKS, 175 pp., new illustrated 
Guidebook. $2.95. Literary Sketches, Box 711, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 23185. 








25% OFF MOST NEW IN-PRINT BOOKS. Book- 
quick, B-1, Roseland, NJ 07068. 





BOOKS SUPPLIED—Select Out-of-Print, Used, 
Fine, Scarce, Interesting. Send authors’ names 
and titles wanted. Kendall Gaisser, Booksellers, 
1242 Broadway, Toledo, Ohio 43609. 





THE FLEA MARKET SHOPPER. This 320 page 
book lists the value of thousands of antiques and 
collectables. Useful to buyers and sellers. Only 
$3.95. Newland’s, Fenelton, Pa. 16034. 





PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! Join our successful au- 
thors; publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful 
books. All subjects invited. Send for free manu- 
script report and detailed booklet. Carlton Press, 
Dept. YKW, 84 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011. 


PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS—BARGAIN BOOKS. 
Free catalog. Bookseller, 30-4 Chambers, Danbury, 
Ct. 06810. 





EXCELLENT DISCOUNTS—most books. MANHAT- 
TAN BOOKS, 532-14th St., MANHATTAN BEACH, 
CALIFORNIA 90266 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 





LOOKING FOR A BOOK? Large stock, free search 
service. Also free catalogues. Dabney Co., Box 
31061-A, Washington, D.C. 20031. 








NAME THE BOOK!—WE'LL GET IT! Free search 
service. Chicago Book Mart, Box 636-M, Chicago’ 
Heights, Ill. 60411. Est. 1948. 3 








REVITALIZE YOUR CLASSROOM—by mail! Detailed 
transcripts of University of California lectures help 
teachers acquire, organize, and communicate new 
ideas. 200+ courses in print, $1.40-$5. Ask for 
free current catalog and sampler: #33 Fybate, 
2440 Bancroft, Berkeley, CA 94704. (Since 1934.) 





Fiction, Mysteries, War, Science. Free catalogue. 
Sunmount Books, Box 145E, Willowdale, Ont., 
Canada. 








“SISTERS OF THE MONEYMAN” 
dred Wiackley. $10.00. P.O.B. 
10022. 


poems by Mil- 
1553, N.Y.C. 








CANADIAN VIEWS EUROPEAN SCHOOLS—‘‘Black- 
board Odyssey” by Jan Drabek, a teacher-journal- 
ist's report on classroom visits in ten European 
systems. $3.50 paper, $8.95 cloth, J.J. Douglas 
Ltd., Publishers, 3645 McKechnie Drive, West Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada. 





Art books, greatly reduced. Free list. Mitchell's, 
1576 Yale, Victoria, B.C. Canada. 








MIRRORS OF MY MIND—A beautiful book by a 
most unusual poet, a wonderful gift: $3.95. Post- 
age Paid. Westco House, 1232 Via Landeta, Palos 
Verdes, Calif. 90274. 





“PSYCHOTHERAPY THROUGH IMAGERY" by Dr. 
Joseph E. Shorr. Send $12.75 to IMB CORP., 381 
Park Ave. South, New York, N.Y. 10016. 








PERIODICALS 





THE GIFTED CHILD QUARTERLY—READ CRE- 
ATIVELY, DEVELOPS—IMPROVES ABILITY— 
$20.00—8080 Springvalley Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45236. 





There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruction in 
writing for publication, read, THE WRITER, the 
monthly magazine for free-lance writers. Each is- 
sue contains articles by leading authors and edi- 
tors plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where to 
sell manuscripts. $9 a year. For trial 5-month sub- 
scription, mail $3 to THE WRITER, 8 Arlington St., 
4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 





FROM CANADA, an unusual government publica- 
tion. Canada Today/D’Aujourd’hui, journal of the 
Embassy in Washington, covers people, politics, 
business, arts, culture. Many journalists and oth- 
ers call it first rate by any standards. It's sent 
free to people in the U.S. with a serious interest. 
Write Canada Today/D’Aujourd’hui, Suite 310, 
1771 N Street, NW, Washington, DC 20036. 





FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 
WORLDWIDE ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 65 
countries! Sampler: 9 newspapers/9 countries: 
$3.98. FREE BROCHURE. MULTINEWSPAPERS, 
Box DE, Dana Point, California 92629. 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 











Out of print. Send wants. Bookdealer Dept. AC, 39 
No. Browning Ave., Tenafly, N.J. 07670. 


DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN BOOK SPECIALISTS: 
helps locate OP titles in various fields. Details: 
Continental, 1261 Broadway, NYC 10001. : 








SEARCH SERVICE. OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. FREE 
QUOTES. SEND WANTS. WENDELL SMITH-BOOKS, 
P.O. BOX AM, NO. EASTHAM, MASS. 02651. ra 


3 
BOOKPLATES 








FREE CATALOGUE-—Scores of beautiful designs. 
Imprinting and special designing. Address AN- 
TIOCH BOOKPLATE, P.O. Box 28H, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 45387. i 


SERVICES 4 








JOB FINDER RESUME KIT: $6.95. How to write 
an effective resume. Professional editing included. 
Contact Resume Researchers Inc., 239 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, PA. 15222. (412) 391-3355. | 





ONE DAY DIVORCE INFORMATION—Contested or 
Uncontested DIVORCE INTERNATIONAL 305 758; 
3054. 





RESEARCH, WRITING, EDITING—academic, liter- 
ary, and professional. Reasonable. Personalized. 
Confidential. Expert team! RC RESEARCH, Box 
138-A, Dayton, Washington 99328 : 


RECORDS AND TAPES 








SHOW ALBUMS—Rare, Out-of-Print LP’s, 52 pg. 
list 50¢. Broadway/Hollywood Recordings, George- 
town, Connecticut 06829. 





FREE 200-PAGE CATALOG. 1,400 New Stereo 
Recordings. Renaissance, Baroque, Classical, Ro- 
mantic, Modern Music. Not sold in stores. Not 
listed in Schwann’s. Highest quality! Budget label 
prices! Available only by mail. MUSICAL HERI- 
TAGE SOCIETY, Box 932 AM, New York, N.Y. 
10023. 





BLACK BOX? See Miscellany 





TAPES. RECORDERS. SOUND EQUIPMENT. Dis- 
counts! Catalog $1.00. Tower, #33098, Washing- 
ton 20028 





MUSIC 





KITS! Build dulcimers, guitars, balalaikas, thumb 
pianos, harps. From $2.95. Finished dulcimers 
from $19.95. 8665 West 13th Avenue AM, Denver, 
Colorado 80215. 





HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent mod- 
ern German instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful 
cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. Taylor, 871C 
Garfield Street, Bethesda, Maryland 20034. 





SASSMANN HARPSICHORDS. Authentic 17th, 18th 
Century Reproductions, others. Catalog. Deal 
erships. Gregoire Harpsichord Distributors, Charle. 
mont, Mass. 01339. 





SABATHIL HARPSICHORDS are reliable, with the 
most beautiful sound, from $1195. Brochure 
$1.00 from Dept. A, 1084 Homer, Vancouver 
Canada. : 
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MUSIC 


GOURMET FOODS 





\PPALACHIAN DULCIMERS—AN EARLY AMERI- 
‘AN INSTRUMENT. Beautiful, easily played. Guar- 
nteed. George Orthey, 432 S. 4th St., Newport, 
'a. 17074. 





'LAYING RECORDER IS EASY. Free Catalog. 
tecorders, Recorder Music, Beginners Pearwood 
tecorder, Instruction book 11.95. Amster 
tecorder Co., 1624 Lavaca Street, Austin Tex. 
8701. 


OEMS, SONGS NEEDED. RADIO-TV SONG RE- 
EASES, RECORDED, PUBLISHED. MUSICALLY 
OURS, BOX 278-AM, OSPREY, FLA. 33559. 





‘ichard Kingston Harpsichords. Brochure, write: 
tept. S, 212 S. Walton St., Dallas, Texas 75226. 


ART 


NO NEED TO APOLOGIZE FOR YOUR COFFEE! Try 
highland grown gourmet coffee direct from 
roaster-importer. Enjoy, serve aristocrats of coffee 
world instead of taste-alike supermarket blends. 
Under money-back guarantee, try 4-blend sam- 
pler, postpaid, discover how rich and flavorful 
freshly roasted coffee can be: 

4 1-lb. pkgs. regular, ground, $10.95 

4 1-lb. pkgs. regular, beans, $10.95 

4 1-lb. pkgs. de-caf, ground, $11.95 

4 1-lb. pkgs. de-caf, beans, $11.95 

Specify ground or bean, send check (Bank- 
Americard, Master Charge no., exp. date). The 
Coffee House, Dept. A, 1001 North A St., Tampa, 
FL 33606. 


Chili forecast? Send $1.00 to Fantastic Chili Rec- 
ipe, 53302 Crestview Drive, South Bend, Indiana 
46635. 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


FLORIDA KEYS WATERFRONT BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Accredited Prep curriculum plus marine 
biology, scuba, sailing, waterskiing, fishing, ad- 
vanced arts, tennis. Ages 11 through 18. ABBOTT 
SCHOOL, LIVING AND LEARNING CENTER. P.O. 
Box 285, Key Largo, Florida 33037. Phone 305- 
865-2646. 








PRIVATE SCHOOL PLACEMENT SERVICE. Stu- 
dent's individual requirements primary consid- 
eration. 163 High Street, Middletown, Conn. 
06457 Telephone: (203) 346-5111. 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 





OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT . . . Australia, Europe, 
South America, Asia! All Occupations! $700-$4,000 
monthly! Write: Employment International, Box 
29217 YY, Indianapolis, Indiana 46229. 





INUSUAL SILK SCREEN PRINTS. BROCHURE. 
IULDER, BOX 334, DALLAS, OREGON 97338. 


intique Paintings, Fine Art: For sale via our mail 
rder service. High quality landscapes, water- 
olors, prints. Reference books for Art and An- 
que Collectors. Write for our complete list. A. 
chmidt, 112 E. Linden, Collingswood, N.J. 08108. 





YRAMATIC ORIGINAL PAINTINGS ideal for your 
ome and office. Many subjects to reflect your 
aste. 6 sizes, Deluxe mounting. Write for free 
olorful mini print. Orika Studio-4NT, 4729 Glen- 
ood Park, Erie, Pa. 16509. 


EAUTIFUL MAP OF FRANCE. COLORFUL pan- 
rama—16 centuries of French culture and heri- 
age. Border design from Louis Quinze tapestries. 
'rinted 1936, few left. Good gift. Perfect for fram- 
ig. Send $7.50 to "The Map Collector", 3207 
iriffith Park BI, Los Angeles, Calif. 90027. 





end the unusual—ETHNIC GREETING CARDS. 
over hand drawn, inside message any language. 
4.50 each. 6888 Silvery Ln., Dearborn Hts., Mich. 
8127. 





ORTRAITS. People—Pets. Charcoal or oils from 
our photo. Details free. Artistry Studios, Dept. A, 
0. Box 4074, Wheeling, W.Va. 26003. 





ludes, whimsical, colorful. Signed original seri- 
raphs; small editions. Brochure: FROG PRINTS, 
ox 203, Glassboro, N.J. 08028. 





lave your 35MM slides made into water color 
aintings. From $15.00. Prompt individual atten- 
on. Send for particulars: Bevalaqua, Box A3582, 
hicago, III. 60690. 





'APERCUTS FROM THE PEOPLES REPUBLIC OF 
HINA. HAND CUT FOLK ART. SEND $3 FOR 
AMPLE PACKET (6 TO 10 PAPERCUTS) PLUM 
LOSSOM STUDIO, 319 ALCATRAZ AVE., OAK- 
AND, CALIF. 94618. 





GOURMET FOODS 





'rizewinning cheesecake recipe. Send one dollar, 
ame, address to Box 995, Solvang, Calif. 93463. 





EA DEVOTEES savor world’s rarest select teas. 
irace Tea Importer, Dept. All, 799 Broadway, 
IYC, N.Y. 10003. Free brochure. 


iREEK FEAST—Something special, Pastitso, Yeva- 
ikia, Spanacoriso, 3 recipes, $2.00. Send self-ad- 
ressed stamped envelope. R.D. 2, Box 278, East 
troudsburg, Pa. 18301. 


OFFEE LIQUEUR—Homemade inexpensively. 


riginal recipe $2. Roby Co., Box 5381C, Santa 
arbara, California 93108. 
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STAMPS 





200 worldwide stamps 25¢. Approvals. White, 
6808-SA Chrysanthemum, Indianapolis, Indiana 
46224. 





Dealers Stock—Stamps—Supplies. Catalogued 
ready to sell. Stamp for information. Box 711, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 23185. 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT collecting First Day Post- 
age Stamp Covers. Circular free. Worldwide new 
issue service. Williamsburg Stamp Co., Drawer Q, 
Williamsburg, VA. 23185. 





Enjoy your collection more with our 2¢ approvals. 
Send stamped envelope for offer. Realities, P.O. 
Box 453, Marina, Cal. 93933. 








MEMO PADS 





Match your personality to one of our unique, ex- 
clusive personalized memo pad designs. FREE 
CATALOG. P.O. Box 24785-AM, Los Angeles, 
90024. 





ECOLOGY 





“ECOLOGY MINDED?" Ecology 100% recycled sta- 
tionery and waste paper products brochure. Dept. 
AM, PEP, Box 172, N. Abington, Mass. 02351. 





FREE INFORMATION. SAVE GASOLINE. R & J, 
P.O. BOX 935, STA. A., PACIFICA, CA. 94044. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE! Paid 
Transportation! Complete information . . . plus 
Directory of 200 American companies employing 
thousands worldwide! Send $2.00. International 
Opportunities, Box 29232-YK, Indianapolis, In- 
diana 46229. 





YOUR RESUME—write it yourself! Instructions, 
samples, forms: $2.75. Resume Company, 359 
Jersey Avenue, Fairview, New Jersey 07022. 





OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new booklet covers all pos- 
sibilities, sixty countries. Includes exclusive ‘‘Direc- 
tory of 200 American Companies Overseas" and 
special reports on summer jobs, government ca- 
reers, international organizations, teaching, librar- 
ian, secretarial, newspaper, medical, and social 
work overseas. $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
payment refunded. Hill International Publications, 
P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, New York 11730. 





OVERSEAS JOBS—Now Hiring, 103 Countries, All 
Occupations, High Pay, Free Transportation, Tax 
Benefits. Latest Computerized Reports—$2.00. 
TRANSWORLD, International Airport, Box 90802- 
YY, Los Angeles, California 90009. 


AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND WANT YOU!!! 50,000 
Jobs! Paid Transportation! Latest information and 
forms, $1.00. Austco, Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, 
California 90803. 


EXCITING OVERSEAS JOBS. Directory $1.00. Re- 
search Associates, Box 1167-P, Kailua, Hawaii 
96734. 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





School of Fine & Performing Arts in France, Leba- 
non and U.S.A. PARIS AMERICAN ACADEMY, 9 
RUE des URSULINES, PARIS 5, FRANCE 





COEDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. Rugged 
outdoor environment. Interscholastic sports. Em- 
phasizing community involvement, individual tal- 
ents. Balance of responsibility and freedom. Col- 
lege preparatory, Darrow School, New Lebanon, 
N.Y. 12125. 


TRAIN TO TEACH ENGLISH AS SECOND LAN- 
GUAGE. SEMESTER INTERN PROGRAMS IN MEX- 
ICO. PLACEMENT SERVICE. WRITE? RICHARD 
MERRILL, IMLE, HIDALGO 206, LEON, GTO., 
MEXICO. 


ALTERNATIVE DOCTORAL PROGRAM for the full 
time professional. Individualized, self-paced, time- 
tailored, provocative programming. Prerequisites: 
M.A. + 16, 3 year's experience. Life experience 
recognition. Write: Room A, Walden University, 
Naples, Florida 33940. 


AUSTRALIA. Authentic information is freely avail- 
able WITHOUT CHARGE from the Australian Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. and the Australian Con- 
sulates-General in New York, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Chicago. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN OWNING A FRANCHISE?—busi- 
ness of your own; or full or part time money-mak- 
ing opportunities? Find out what's available. Send 
name for FREE 5-month subscription to Sales- 
man's Opportunity Magazine, Dept. 298, 1460 
Hancock Center, Chicago 60611. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY addressing, mailing let- 


ters. Offer details 10¢. Lindbloom, Dept. AM, 
3636 Peterson, Chicago 60659. 


25¢ Each stuffing envelopes. No postage, address- 
ing necessary. Instructions $1.50. Econ-BC, 627 
Franklin, Clearwater, Florida 33517. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing short paragraphs. 
Information Free. Barrett, Dept. C-135-S, 6216 N. 
Clark, Chicago, 60660. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN MONEY AT HOME—Complete plan for home 
operated business. For thoughtful person with in- 
quiring mind. No direct selling. Send $5.00 to Co- 
gent, Dept. 200, Box D, Lexington, MA 02173. 





WRITE JACQUES STUDIO, Box 395-A, Wallingford, 
Vermont 05773 for prestige-building printed sta- 
tionery. Social/professional uses. Idea packed 
sampler-catalogue 50¢. 


REAL ESTATE 








EXCEPTIONAL 5-ACRE RANCH. Lake Conchas, 
New Mexico. Only $995 per acre. Vacation Para- 
dise. Good long term investment. Easy Terms. 
Free brochure. Ranchos Box 2006 AM, Alameda, 
California 94501. 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT LANDS from 
$5.00 Acre! Vacationing, Homesteading, Invest- 
ment! “Opportunities in Canadian Land” includes 
complete purchase information! Send $2.00. Ca- 
nadian International, Box 29193-YY, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46229. 





CENTRAL ONTARIO—Choise 640 Acre Sports- 
men's paradises still available—$20.00 plus $6.50 
taxes yearly. Maps, pictures, $2.00 (refundable). 
Information Bureau, Norval 49, Ontario, Canada 





GOVERNMENT LANDS . . . Low as $7.50 Acre! 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive ‘‘Gov- 
ernment Land Buyer's Guide’ .. . plus “Land 
Opportunity Review” listing lands throughout U.S. 
Send $2.00. Surplus Lands, Box 6588 YY, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 





MAINE LAND INVESTMENTS. THE MOOSEHEAD- 
KINEO COMPANY, ROCKWOOD, ME. 04478 





Beach front lot Elbow Cay, Bahamas, with lagoon 
anchorage. Brochure, Grinnell, #13A, 6033 No. 
Sheridan, Chicago, IIl. 60660. 





MOVING TO CLEVELAND? Suburban living, supe- 
rior schools, near universities, integrated neighbor- 
hoods. Shaker Communities, 3380 Lee Road, Sha- 
ker Heights, Ohio 44120, (216) 751-2155. 





FRENCH WEST INDIES. ST. MARTIN. NINETEEN 
PLUS ACRES UNDEVELOPED LAND CLOSE TO 
PUBLIC BEACHES. J. GOODWIN, WIND- 
WARDSIDE, SABA, NETHERLANDS ATILLES. 





Carefully restored early 1800's Vermont farm- 
house. Natural pond site, attached 2 car garage, 
trout brook, several acres in ski country. Asking 
$40,000. Cranberry Knoll, 9-4, Dennis, Mass. 
02638. 





VACATION RENTALS 





TOBAGO, W.I.—COTTAGES. ALL SIZES, LOCA- 
TIONS, RATES. COMPLETELY EQUIPPED. TO- 
BAGO COTTAGE OWNERS ASSOCIATION, 
SCARBOROUGH, TOBAGO. 





Puerto Rico (Dorado). Private home, fronting 
championship golf, luxury oceanfront hotel. Lovely 
beach, pools. Clay tennis, Casino, entertainment. 
3 bedrooms, 2 baths, central air. In season $585 
weekly. Otherwise $300. Dr. Price, Glengary Road, 
Croton on Hudson, N.Y. 10520. (914) 271-9750. 





BEACHFRONT VILLA, unspoiled southwest Ja- 
maica, four bedrooms, maid-cook, $300 week, 
$200 off-season. Noel, 141 Ridgefield, Hartford, 
CT 06112. (203) 247-0759. 





Park City Reservations offers a wide variety of ski- 
ing accommodations, from luxurious mountain 
homes to refurbished miner's cabins. Box 937, 
Park City, Utah, 84060. (801) 649-9598. 





VACATIONS 





Tired of high vacation costs? Live rent-free where 
you choose. Write Viking HOME EXCHANGE, Box 
3007, St. Paul, Minnesota 55165. 








PROFESSORS, TEACHERS, ADMINISTRATORS: Cut 
your vacation costs 50% or more. Write: EDUCA- 
TORS’ CO-OP., C/O A. Golub, 7256 N. Bell, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60645. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
Tracy Rd., Chelmsford, Mass. 01824 


TRAVEL GUIDES 




















EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. 4th edition Castle- 
Hotels book lists 500 castles, monasteries, pal- 
aces offering accommodations, 16 countries, 360 
illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 pages. 
$4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 634 
Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 





WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. Rates, 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters, 
TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361. 


TRAVEL 








Bi-lingual expert in Archaeology, art, history or Ge- 
ology (Professor or equivalent preferrable), to ac- 
company US Businessman on South American 
trips. Respond 305-895-6960 or: P.O. Box 545, 
Miami, FL 33153. 





COMPLETE IMMERSION. Gracious living in com- 
fortable French home in rural BURGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, French cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89640. Sergines, France. 





OUTWARD BOUND/WEST AFRICA Privately con- 
ducted trips through Togo, Dahomey, Upper Volta, 
Niger. Designed for the rugged individualist who 
seeks the challenge of adventurous, simple living, 
and communications with a civilization he has 
never known. Write Outward Bound/West Africa, 
285 Washington Street, Marblehead, Mass. 01945. 





BRITAIN THE SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH TIME 
AROUND. Only you can choose what you want to 
see now. Castles, villages and green countryside 
that sparked your imagination the first time you 
saw it. Places you've never seen at all. A good 
way to explore every nook and cranny of England, 
Scotland and Wales is to travel by train. A $70 
21-Day BritRail Pass makes it possible. (10% sur- 
charge after August 1) We have other passes too, 
for longer or shorter stays. Important: You must 
buy them here. For details, please write BritRail 
Travel International, Dept. 101A-2351, P.O. Box S, 
Staten Island, New York 10315. 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 


BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM—world’s bes 
holds 200 cards—$8.95 postpaid. Satisfactic 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Bostc 
02115. 








Museum Quality Decorator Pieces. 50,000,0C 
Year Old Fossil Fish, Wyoming. Oregon Petrifie 
Wood, Brazil Agate Slabs. $25.00 or $50.0) 
Money Back Guarantee. Nature's Own, 17263 
Catsden, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 44022. 


MISCELLANY 








DON'T DIE without a will! Blank will form protec 
your family. Only $2.00—guaranteed! Order t 
day!! SFECO. FORMS, P.O. Box 20403 Dept. K-: 
Chicago, ILL. 60620. 





HANG A POET. I'll handprint and frame your f 
vorite poem. A most unusual gift. George Levil 
2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New Yoi 
11229. 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50¢. Verno 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 





35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 INDIVIDUALI 
SOLD, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 25 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-114, Los Angeles, Cz 
fornia 90025. 





Bicentennial ‘‘Liberty’’ Quilt. Complete pē 
tern/guide. $1. Merry Oaks, P.O. 3421-n, King 
port, Tenn. 37664. 





SLEEP-LEARNING KITS—endless tapes, time 
complete outfits. Free catalog. SLRA, Box 24-Al 
Olympia, Washington. 





“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 5C 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrt 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





Send 50¢ for the FUNNIEST JOKE in Tt 
WORLD. P.O. Box 10142, K.C., MO. 64111. 





STAINED GLASS stars, birds, etc. Big, hand-mai 
by devoted craftsmen. Impressive gifts. Illustrati 
list free. Stephen Lewis, 7 Banbury, Pittsburg 
Pa. 15202 





PLAY CHESS BY MAIL! Information: CHESSNU1 
25-R Mount Vernon, Saugus, Mass. 01906. 





PHILOSOPHERS’ 1975 WALL CALENDAR Feat 
ing 12 (8’’x10”) artist sketches of Descartes, F 
gel, Humboldt, Kant, Kierkegaard, Leibniz, Loct 
Nietzche, Rousseau, Spinoza, Swedenborg, V 
taire, Limited Edition. Order Now, Send $5 to Al 
Box 3596, Hollywood, Florida 33023. 





FILMS 





SUPER 8MM, 16mm, 8mm silent and sound film 
classics. Free catalog. NILES, 1141-A Mishawaka, 
South Bend, IN 46615. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





NEED COUNSELING BUT NOT PSYCHIATRY? Fr 
brochure tells how CONFIDE speeds help ar 
where. Absolutely no taboos. Also ask about c 
remarkably informative cassette on transvestis’ 
Phone anytime: 914-359-8860. CONFIDE—P: 
sonal Counseling Services Inc., Box 56-AMC Té 
pan, NY 10983. 





Looking for a subtly flattering gift that reflects 
your own good taste, is certain to please, and 
doesn’t have to be paid for until after January 
2nd, 1975? 

It's in your hand. 

The card on page 105of this issue will deliver a 
handsome gift card, before Christmas, inscribed 
with your name, followed shortly thereafter by the 
first issue of The Atlantic—the first of twelve 
monthly reminders of your thoughtfulness. 


Mail the card. We'll do the rest. 


Toilet tissue dispenser radio $15.00 or Kitch 
spice radio $20.00. Comes: white, pink, yellc 
Star-lite Products, P.O. Box 244, Brooklyn, N 
11207. 





STOP SMOKING! NEW EASY WAY to quit! FR 
information. Gene MASTER, Box 18038-AM, Cle’ 
land, Ohio 44118 


ela abe k SPINS S tien fe a o e] 
Experience spiritual worlds safely, without dru 
Rudolf Steiner's 272-page guidebook, $5.95. In 
life, Box 1500, Wilton, New Hampshire 03086. 





MISCELLANY 





MISCELLANY 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WATERGATE STORY POSTERS, (3 color prints), 
Dollectors Item, $1.25, send check or money or- 
Jer, PVG, 4001 Frederick Ave., BALTIMORE, 
MARYLAND 21229. 





Nho else do you know would appreciate The At- 
antic? 


The family doctor—the in-laws—Junior’s home 
‘oom teacher—those nice people next door? 


Sheck your Christmas card list—then use the card 
on page 105. 


We'll do the rest. First—a handsome gift card, in- 
scribed with your name—then the first of twelve 
nonthly reminders of your thoughtfulness. 


Ne're thoughtful, too. We won't bill you until after 
January 2nd, 1975. 





PERSONAL PROFILE . . . Self scoring University- 
Jeveloped tests provide complete Personality 
Analysis. $4.95 (Refundable) to: Ph.D. PUBLICA- 
TIONS, P.O. Box 1106, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55440. 


SHECKMATE CHESS—Complete new card game 
64.25. Uneecard, Box 956, Wadesboro, NC 28170. 


The Berkeley Center—offering an intensive experi- 
snce in individual primal process. 1925 Walnut 
št., Berkeley, Ca. 94704. 415-548-3543. 


EVERYBODY NEEDS A RICH UNCLE! Someone 
ou love celebrating a special event? Liven the oc- 
tasion by presenting her/him with amusing, hand- 
somely illustrated “‘property deed” from mining 
ycoon “Uncle Muskrat". Specify whether gift is 
‘or man/woman, send $3.50 to MUSKRAT PRO- 
DUCTIONS, Box 398, Park Forest, II. 60466. 





MAKE delicious wine and champagne at home. 
FREE information. Master, Box 18038-A, Cleve- 
and, Ohio 44118 


JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
?hotographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
30x 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 





SNORING PROBLEM? Free information explaining 
vorids first and only guaranteed cure. Cross- 
ronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412. 





etailed directory nationwide introduction/cor- 
‘spondence clubs. $1.00 Pairing, Box 4433, Pitts- 
durgh, Pa. 15205. 





SINCERELY interested in marriage? Let us help 
‘ou find your mate. Social Introduction Service, 
30x 1547, Eugene, Oregon 97401. 


-ONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019. 





NCREASE FIREPLACE OUTPUT, CONVECT-O- 
{EATER, $119.95, R&J, P.O. BOX 935, STA. A, 
*ACIFICA, CA. 94044. 





INGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the mature, cultured 
narriage-oriented acquainted. Box AE, Swarth- 
nore, Pa. 19081. 





-EARN PROFESSIONAL ASTROLOGY AT HOME. 
Vrite World Astrological Services, Inc., Box 471, 
Aurray, Ky. 42071. 


‘PURE” SOLID COPPER BRACELETS, 8 STYLES, 
t&J, P.O. BOX 935, STA..A, PACIFICA, CA. 
14044. 





3LACK BOX, first literary magazine in tape cas- 
ette format, “for our electronic age . . . lively, 
ngaged . . . Vibrant stuff.” (Choice) Two cas- 


ettes/issue. 3-issue sub., $10. Box 4174-A, | 


vashington, D.C. 20015. 


Mo eh: IAA i 


Entertainment Bargain: ‘“‘Organized Crime" an 
adult strategy and psychology board game that's 
always different. Unconditional Money Back Guar- 
antee. $10.95 ppd. (MA+ 3%) or free brochure. 
Koplow Games, Box 965G, Hull, Mass. 02045 





INSTANT MEMORY . . . New way to remember. 
No memorization. Release ‘‘photographic”’ 
memory. Stop forgetting! Liberates extraordinary 
knowledge, talents. Free information. Institute of 
Advanced Thinking, Box 606-AT, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. 90272. 





DON'T DIE WITHOUT A WILL!!! Legal Blank Will 
Form Protects Your Family! ONLY $2.00 GUARAN- 
TEED. GeneMaster, Dept. 3, Box 18038, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44118. 





HOW TO QUIT SMOKING fast! Amazing new 
way—guaranteed results. $2.00. Apollo, Box 285- 
A, Lake Oswego, Oregon 97034. 





WRITE IN ITALICS. Amaze yourself (and others). 
Italic Fountain Pen, $10.00 postpaid. Magic Max, 
P.O. Box 732, Houston, Texas 77001. 





TEACHERS! Sixty FUNNY, scientific poems, $3.50. 
Sample, free. ZANY ZIENCE, 4244 Ottawa, Nor- 
ridge, Illinois 60634. 





THE ORGANIZED SHIRT POCKET note and memo 
system consists of pressure sensitive STIKNOTES 
(transfer to classified file without transcription), 
memo calendar, address booklet, SKRATCH- 
SHEETS, that fit a folder a pen clips into your 
shirt pocket. Sent on approval; return or pay 
$2.50. M Square K Assoc., P.O. Box 8374, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 40208. 





DATES GALORE! Meet singles-anywhere. Free ap- 
plication: DATELINE, Alpha, Ohio 45301. 





POET PUT-ONS! Byron, Shelley, Keats or Blake, 
silk screened on a quality cotton ‘T’ shirt. $5.50 
p.pd. Indicate size: S, M, L, XL. Send check or 
money order to: SUNRISE SILK, 9746 SANDPOINT 
WAY N.E., SEATTLE, WASH. 98115. 





RUSTIC gifts handmade from barnboard capture 
the spirit of our colonial past. Lovely. Thoughtful. 
Send 10¢ stamp for free catalogue. Lyn, Box 
4806BE, Baltimore, MD. 21211. 


LATE LISTINGS 


OUT OF PRINT 











ANY OUT OF PRINT BOOK LOCATED. No obliga- 
tion. Spinelli, 32 Elmwood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15205. 





ART 





OIL PORTRAITS, HANDPAINTED ON CANVAS BY 
PROFESSIONAL ARTIST FROM YOUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. THE 
PRESENT ART STUDIO, 326 FRONT STREET, 
MARIETTA, OHIO 45750 








TRAVEL 





FAMILY OF MAN SEMINAR planned with UNICEF 
invites thirty adults three escorted tours—Around 
the World, April; Russia and Eastern Europe, July; 
Africa, January 1976. Applications accepted now. 
Harold Kuebler, Director. 639 Park, Huntington, 
N.Y. 11743 








STAMPS __ 








The. sła Stamps of a a er its fis and 


; gairo 300 different Canada only $5.00, SAIGA, 


266, paar Nee Canada K7L4 












GOLD $10/OUNCE! Interested? $3 (Refundable): A 
GOVERNMENT CONNECTION, 215 Oakgrove, Box 
1609, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 55403 


LE BLEU 


We are sole US Importers of French 
Workingman’s Jacket. LE BLEU DE 
TRAVAILLER. Great for many uses. 
Send dress or suit size for good fit. 
$16.95 + $1 handling/insurance. Mas- 
tercharge/BankAmericard orders to 603- 
547-3456 (Prepaid, please). 


THE BOOTED SHEEPHERDER, Inc. 


na = 53L Main Street 
R Francestown, New Hampshire 03043 


CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES 
F. D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 


Antique 
Scientific 


Instruments 


and early associated books 


Please send $1 [$2 overseas] for the 
new, fully illustrated Catalog 109S 


[available sometime in November] 


Historical Technology 


6 Mugford Street 
Marblehead, Mass. 01945 


Hand-Made Leather Satchel 


The un-ordinary briefcase for profes- 
sionals and students. Original design 
in quality mahogany-brown leather. 
Double-stitched by hand. Strap-and- 
Buckle style. Inner leather divider. 
Money-back guarantee. We make them 
one at a time, so order now to ensure 
delivery. $70. 


Send check or money order to: 


Port Enterprises, Ltd. 


14 Prospect se Newburyport, Mass. 01950. : 






The 1975 Thunderbird. 
CON DAA TAS) 
~-luxury car buy in America? 


Decide for yourself. Besides the very specialness of Thunderbird itself, and the superb 
feel of Thunderbird’s ride, there’s more to consider. All those lavish extras that come 
standard: Air conditioning. An AM/FM multiplex radio. Opera windows. Steel-belted 
whitewall radial ply tires. Deluxe bumper group and cornering lights. Choose the op- 
tional Moonroof, and you can have it in silver or gold color. Be sure to see the two 
new 20th Anniversary Thunderbird Editions for 1975. They’re in Silver and Copper. 


Shown: 1975 Thunderbird with optional Copper Luxury Group, and convenience group. 
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THREE HUNGRY DEMOCRATS DETROIT’S SMALL-CAR BLUES 
HOW THE RUSSIANS DO BUSINESS by Hedrick Smith 


4 i| DECEMBER 1974 oe $1.00 
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Parliament. The recessed filter cigarette. 
It waarks like æ mimetic hmlaler waarks, 


l. Lenny Kleinfeld had the most distinctive 2. No need for a cigarette holder today. 
delivery of any announcer in the 1920’s; he Parliament’s filter is recessed away from your 
always spoke with a cigarette holder in his lips. So you taste only rich, clean tobacco 
mouth. It gave him cleaner taste. flavor. Parliament’s taste will never give 

you any static. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Catherine Deneuve for Chanel 
N°5 
CHANEL 


PERFUME 


Perfume in the classic bottle 11.00 to 400., Spray Perfume 8.50, Eau de Toilette 7.00 to 20.00, Eau de Cologne 5.00 to 20.00, and Spray Cologne 7.09 
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on’t turn and stare, but that creature flit- 

ting through the airport with a hungry 

look, a tattered thesaurus in one hand 
and an overnight bag in the other, may be a Dem- 
ocratic candidate for President of the United 
States. They’re flying all over the place, salivating 
for the most onerous job in the world and, by re- 
cent evidence, one of the most destructive. Look, 
there’s the Great Gray-Legged Frontrunner from 
Washington State! And behind him, the Honey- 
Tongued Warbler from Houston. And over there, 
the Arizona Caucus-Beak. Look, look, see the Non- 
speckled Whitewing fly over Alabama! And hear 
the cry of the Farm-Belted Do-Good! 

Of the many Democrats engaged in the wide- 
open contest for the Democratic nomination in 
1976, Atlantic readers have already been in- 
troduced to Senator Henry Jackson (June, 1974). 
This month, we offer, beginning on page 82, pro- 
files of three others, two U.S. senators and one 
U.S. representative, who are contenders in every 
way but by formal admission. In subsequent issues, 
after the November elections and the Democratic 
party’s special December conclave in Kansas City 
have put party affairs into more or less confusion, 
others no doubt will prove worthy of similar atten- 
tion in these pages—perhaps a governor or two, 
perhaps a mayor, perhaps some more senators and 
representatives. Where it all will end no one, least 
of all the hungry Democrats, knows, but the 


months ahead will be bounteous for all of us politi- 
cal birdwatchers. 
* k k * 

To forestall an influx of protests, laments, and 
letter bombs, let it be clearly noted that Innocent 
Bystander, though absent from his old stand this 
month, is still with us. After a consecutive run of 
forty-eight monthly columns, in which he has 
turned his poet’s pen to stylish contemplation in 
prose of the many cares and occasional delights of 
our age, L. E. Sissman will be occupying his In- 
nocent Bystander turf every other month. This 
month, in the place where Bystander usually 
speaks, meet Party of One, in the person of 
Thomas Griffith. While Ed Sissman is an adoptive 
Bostonian from the Midwest, Tom Griffith is an 
adoptive New Yorker from the Pacific Northwest. 
Once a top editor at Time and the last editor of 
Life magazine, Tom Griffith wrote The Waist-High 
Culture, one of the first (1959) and to date among 
the very best of the books in which Americans 
have critically examined their society. His latest 
book is How True: A Skeptic’s Guide to Believing 
the News. Ed Sissman’s next book, his first in prose 
after three books of poetry, will consist, appropri- 
ately enough, of many of his Innocent Bystander 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
is America’s Bookstore 


...where you can window-shop, browse and buy 












BS a the past forty-eight years, people in every American 
community have come to depend on the Book-of-the-Month 
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Club for the best books and the most convenient way to buy 


them. And nowadays the Club’s sensible shop-at-home service is 
particularly advantageous. Without setting foot outside 

your door, you can browse and buy to your heart’s content— 
saving yourself time, energy and money, too. And by continuing 


your membership past the trial period, you'll be eligible for 


our unique Book-Dividend® plan—a delightful way to save even 
more, at least 70% of publishers’ list prices. So why not 


start shopping in America’s Bookstore right now? 


10 other books to choose from 


252. HELTER SKELTER 
The True Story of the 
Manson Murders by 
VINCENT BUGLIOSI 
with CURT GENTRY 
(Pub price $10) 


222. THE CIA AND THE 
CULT OF INTELLIGENCE 
by-VICTOR MARCHETTI 
and JOHN D. MARKS 
(Pub price $8.95) 


362. THE ENDURING 
HEMINGWAY: An 
Anthology of a Lifetime 

in Literature. Edited by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, JR. 
(Pub price $14.95) 


348. THE SACRED AND 
PROFANE LOVE MACHINE 
by IRIS MURDOCH 
(Pub price $8.95) 


540. THE ANATOMY 
OF HUMAN 
DESTRUCTIVENESS 

by DR. ERICH FROMM 
(Pub price $10.95) 


315. KHRUSHCHEV 
REMEMBERS: The 
Last Testament 

by NIKITA S. 
KHRUSHCHEV 
Translated and 
edited by STROBE 
TALBOTT. Photos 
(Pub price $12.95) 


236. HUMAN 
SEXUALITY by 

JAMES LESLIE MC CARY 
(Pub price $14.50) 


269. WORKING: People 
Talk About What They Do 
All Day and How They 
Feel About What They Do 
by STUDS TERKEL 
(Pub price $10) 


210. ELIZABETH |: A 
Biography by PAUL 
JOHNSON. Illustrated 
(Pub price $12.95) 


268. WATERSHIP 
OWN by 

RICHARD ADAMS 

(Pub price $6.95) 


FACTS ABOUT MEMBERSHIP 


e You will receive the Book-of-the-Month Club News, 
a literary magazine published by the Club fifteen 
times a year. The News describes the coming Selec- 
tion and scores of Alternates, and will be sent to you 
approximately every three and a half weeks. 

If you wish to purchase the Selection, do nothing 
and it will be shipped to you automatically. 


e If you do not want the Selection—or you would 
like one of the Alternates or no book at all—simply 
indicate your decision on the reply form always 
enclosed with the News and mail it so we receive it 
by the date specified. ş 


e If, because of late mail delivery of the News, you 
should receive a Selection without having had 10 
days to decide whether you want it, that Selection 
may be returned at Club expense. 

e All books distributed by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club are identical to the publishers’ editions in 
content, format, size and quality. 


Prices shown are publishers’ U.S. prices. Outside 
the U.S., prices are generally somewhat higher. 







without ever leaving home 






554. THOMAS 
JEFFERSON: An 
Intimate History by 
FAWN M. BRODIE 
Illustrated 

(Pub price $12.50) 


272. ONE SPECIAL 
SUMMER. Written 
and illustrated by 
JACQUELINE and 
LEE BOUVIER 


(Pub price $7.95) 


151. HOW TO LIVE 
WITH ANOTHER 
PERSON by 

DAVID VISCOTT, M.D. 
(Pub price $5.95) 


110. A BRIDGE 

TOO FAR by CORNELIUS 
RYAN. Maps & 
photographs 

(Pub price $12.50) 


293. CARRYING THE 
FIRE: An Astronaut's 
Journeys by MICHAEL 
COLLINS. Photos. 
(Pub price $10) 


178. ALL THINGS 
BRIGHT AND 


BEAUTIFUL by 
JAMES HERRIOT 


(Pub price $8.95) 


253. THE LIVES OF 
A CELL: Notes of a 
Biology Watcher by 
LEWIS THOMAS 
(Pub price $6.95) 


320. WASHINGTON 
The Indispensable Man 
by JAMES THOMAS 


338. TINKER, TAILOR, 
SOLDIER, SPY 

by JOHN LE CARRE 
(Pub price $7.95) 


166. THE WAR BETWEEN 
THE TATES by 

ALISON LURIE 

(Pub price $7.95) 


528. PLAIN SPEAKING 
An Oral Biography 

of Harry S. Truman 

by MERLE MILLER 
(Pub price $8.95) 


398. MARILYN 

A Biography by 

NORMAN MAILER. More 
than 100 photographs 
(Pub price $19.95) 


307. ALL THE 
PRESIDENT'S MEN by 
CARL BERNSTEIN and 
BOB WOODWARD 
Photographs 

(Pub price $8.95), 


275. ALIVE: The Story 
of the Andes Survivors 
by PIERS PAUL READ 
Photographs 

(Pub price $10) 


132. AUGUST 1914 
by ALEXANDER 
SOLZHENITSYN 


(Pub price $10) 


109. CENTENNIAL by 
JAMES A. MICHENER 
(Pub price $12.50) 


175. THE BEST 

by PETER PASSELL 

and LEONARD ROSS 
Illustrated 

(Pub price $5.95) 


216. BABE: The Legend 
Comes to Life by 
ROBERT W. CREAMER 
Photographs 

(Pub price $9.95) 


282. THE NEW YORK 
TIMES BOOK OF 

MONEY by RICHARD E. 
BLODGETT. Illustrated 
(Pub price $7.95) 
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FLEXNER. Illustrations 
and maps 
(Pub price $12.50) 


207. THE HAMMOND 
WORLD ATLAS 
Superior Edition 
(Pub price $12) 


197. THE NEW 
| YORK TIMES BOOK 
| OF HOUSE PLANTS 
{ 
| 


217. JAWS by 
PETER BENCHLEY 
(Pub price $6.95) 


323. TALES OF POWER 
by CARLOS CASTANEDA 
(Pub price $7.95) 


310. THE GULAG 
ARCHIPELAGO 

by ALEKSANDR 1. 
SOLZHENITSYN 
(Pub price $12.50) 


261. SUPERSHIP by 
NOËL MOSTERT 


| (Pub price $8.95) 





Kissinger 
by JOAN LEE FAUST 


Illustrated 
(Pub price $9.95) 


459. KISSINGER 
by MARVIN and 
BERNARD KALB 
(Pub price $12.50) 
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JAPAN 


In a scene from Japan’s biggest 
fiction best seller of recent years, 
The Sinking of Japan, the govern- 
ment goes before a specially estab- 
lished UN commission to ask the 
member nations to take in its entire 
population as disaster refugees. A 
sudden series of seismic distur- 
bances on the ocean floor has made 
the ultimate destruction of Japan’s 
four islands a certainty within ten 
months’ time. No one at the United 
Nations questions the desperate 
reality of the disaster, which has al- 
ready caused earthquakes and tidal 
waves in Honshu. But when it 
comes to accepting the Japanese as 
permanent colonists, the world’s re- 
action ranges from caution to hostil- 
ity. “This is not the time to be 
afraid of Japan,” the commission 





—~ chairman is forced to say, “this is 


the time to think of saving Japan.” 

The novelist Sakyo Komatsu’s 
gloomy picture of his country’s in- 
ternational popularity rating—not to 
mention the grimness of his theme— 
is typical of this time in Japan. 
Caught in a present of economic in- 
stabilities and political immobilism, 
and facing a future of scarcities 
where past statistics of economic 
growth afford only cold comfort, the 
Japanese are worried about them- 
selves. 

Things are rough enough at 
home. Inflation runs along at 2 per- 
cent a month. Small companies go 
bankrupt and big companies stop 
hiring. Thanks to the Bank of Ja- 
pan’s skintight money policy, Toyo 
Kogyo’s Mazda, the wonder car of 
the 1970s, is in trouble because its 
rotary engine now gets low marks 
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for high fuel consumption. Premier 
Kakuei Tanaka’s badly split con- 
servative government, with a recent 
record-low popularity rating of 22 
percent in the polls, is still fighting 
the backlash of vote-buying scandals 
in the July election. Even the new 
atomic-powered ship Mutsu, de- 
signed as a showpiece for peaceful 
nuclear energy use, is shut out of its 
home port by fleets of enraged fish- 
ermen who are worried about their 
water being polluted. 

But worse than this, what kind of 
a figure does Japan cut in the 
world? The premier hurriedly tours 
countries which sell resources, such 
as Canada and Brazil, to barter sup- 
plies of raw materials, while half 
the banks in Tokyo are trying, with 
equally unseemly haste, to work out 
long-term borrowings in the Middle 
East. In Seoul, Korean mobs sys- 
tematically smash windows in the 
Japanese Embassy, and the biggest 
headlines concerning Japan in- the 
world press describe the terror raid 
by the young activists of the “Red 
Army” in The Hague. Although the 
total strength of the Red Army, a 
better-organized, Far East version of 
the Symbionese Liberation group, is 
probably under one hundred, their 
scattered bombings and hijack at- 
tempts have drawn more mention of 
Japan in the foreign press than any- 
thing else since the suicide of the 
novelist Yukio Mishima in 1970. 
“How can foreigners even think of 
us as internationalists,’ an editor in 
Tokyo says, “if this is the only kind 
of news we seem to make?” 

There is, in short, a crisis of con- 
fidence developing among the Japa- 
nese, a people whose national cor- 
porate posture over the years of 
extraordinary economic growth (the 


1960s and early 1970s) seemed to 
exude almost total self-reliance—de- 
spite occasional protestations to the 
contrary. To be sure, the confidence 
of mechanical competence is still 
there, current economic problems 
notwithstanding. Among themselves, 
the Japanese continue to maintain 
that a good Japanese can outsell 
Americans, outplan Frenchmen and 
Germans, and even “handle” the 
Chinese. But they are lately coming 
to realize that efficiency alone is no 
substitute for an international public 
relations program, not to mention a 
working foreign policy. Of all the 
major powers, totalitarians included, 
only the Japanese continue to exist 
in an odd kind of spiritual isolation 
from the rest of the world. It is an 
isolation which mocks the super- 
ficial universality symbolized by the 
signs advertising Datsun cars or 
Sanyo appliances or Nikon cameras 
that dot most of the world’s urban 
skylines. It is an isolation, oddly 
enough, which is more than a little 
self-imposed. 


“Get tough” 


Scholars and long-time residents 
of Japan, as well as most Japanese, 
might object that no people have 
been more sensitive to what foreign- 
ers, especially Western foreigners, 
think of them—at least for the last 
century. Nowhere are outside polls 
about popularity among foreigners 
more eagerly consulted, or foreign- 
ers’ opinions more constantly solic- 
ited. But only in the past three 
years has there come to be wide 
agreement in Tokyo that the success 
of Japan’s image-building is prob- 
ably as important to the future as 
the skill of its engineers and entre- 
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JAPAN 


preneurs and the patience of its 
own domestic consumers. 

A succession of shocks as unex- 
pected and, in their way, as drastic, 
as the wide-screen volcanic ex- 
plosions of The Sinking of Japan, 
have finally made some impression 
on a public whose only stated goals, 
until recently, were bigger and bet- 
ter affluence. The first was the 
Nixon Administration’s 1971 down- 
grading of the Japanese alliance—or 
so it looked in Tokyo—with a. bilat- 
eral China diplomacy that ignored 
Japan, and a “get tough” trade di- 
plomacy that treated Japan as an 
open economic adversary. 

The climax was the energy crisis 
of 1973, when the Arab countries 
unexpectedly singled out Japan for 
` its vulnerability as a principal target 
| of their oil-producers’ boycott. Until 
then, Japanese popular sentiment 
had been generally pro-Israel. 
Young people especially liked to 
visit Israel, and many Japanese felt 
a certain affinity with the Jews as 
another talented “race apart.” Sev- 
eral years ago, The Japanese and the 
Jews, a book which stressed mutual 
| similarities and contrasts, was a rag- 
= ing best seller. The Arabs, by con- 
trast, were regarded as remote 
primitives, happy to sell their oil. 
Few if any diplomatic overtures had 
ever been made to the Arab 
countries, aside from arranging lav- 
ish entertainment in Tokyo for vis- 
iting Kuwaitis. 

The sudden official statements of 
support for the Arabs were nothing 
less than “kow-tow” diplomacy, as 
the Japanese themselves called it. It 
was made more glaring by the hasty 
visits to the Middle East of several 
Cabinet ministers in succession, 
portfolios packed with plans for 
long-term credits and jiffy steel 
mills. 

In the meantime, China was ex- 
acting heavy, if bearable, terms as 
the price for resuming diplomatic 
relations, and Japanese businessmen 
were finding out that trade with Pe- 
king had more strings than they had 
thought. Overreacting, perhaps, to 
Japan’s China overtures, the Soviet 
Union went to some pains not 
merely to rebuff Japanese claims to 
the four northern islands off Hok- 
kaido but to push the Japanese 
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back on critical negotiations over 
fisheries, oil, and economic devel- 
opment projects in Siberia and Sak- 
halin. In Europe, anti-Japanese sen- 
timent resulted in an increased 
number of restrictions against Japa- 
nese imports. 

By the middle of 1974, most of 
the trade problems with the United 
States had been worked out. Presi- 
dent Ford’s visit to Tokyo this No- 
vember comes at a time when there 
are few economic points of con- 
tention. Forbearance and self-im- 
posed quotas by Japanese exporters 
and the government working to- 
gether, plus some successful eco- 
nomic negotiating by former U. S. 
Ambassador Robert Ingersoll, have 
roughly balanced what is now $18 
billion annually of Japanese- 
American trade. 

In Asia, however, from Manila 
on, south and west, the anti-Japa- 
nese clamor continues. Irritated by 
what increasing numbers of South- 
east Asians call “economic colonial- 
ism,” Thai students began boycot- 
ting and burning Japanese goods in 
1972. As if to ridicule Japan’s “low 
posture” diplomacy, South Korean 
intelligence agents almost publicly 
abducted the anti-government party 
leader Kim Dae Jong from his hotel 
in Tokyo in 1973, took him to 
Seoul, and refused to send him 
back. And in January, 1974, Pre- 
mier Tanaka, trying to boost South- 
east Asian relations with some per- 
sonal diplomacy of his own, was 
humiliated by anti-Japanese rioting 
in Thailand and Indonesia. 

In the summer of 1974, Korea 
added insult to injury by sentencing 
two Japanese students to lengthy 
jail terms for alleged Communist 
agitation. The shooting of President 
Park Chung Hee’s wife by a Korean 
who lived in Japan worsened Japa- 
nese-Korean relations even more. 
Although many of the anti-Japanese 
“riots” were instigated by President 
Park’s regime for its own reasons, 
there was a lot to agitate against. 
Japan’s new Uncle Shylock image is 
reminiscent of the Yankees’ reputa- 
tion in Latin America, and the bad 
feeling against Japan has been fed 
by the careless arrogance of individ- 
ual Japanese. 

There has been a lot of self-ex- 
amination. Essayists in Japan played 
up the crude behavior of the dantai- 
sana—the “group-tour gentry,” as 


they are ironically called—fanning 
out over Europe and the United 
States in tightly packed groups, 
viewing, buying, and coming home, 
having paid no attention to the cus- 
toms or sensibilities of the peoples 
whose countries they visited. Books 
with titles such as Smart Japanese 
advised travelers how to use forks 
gracefully, and the government put 
out extra booklets advising tourists, 
even if they were far away from 
home, not to jostle so much in 
crowds. In the spring of 1974, on 
the heels of the riots in Thailand, a 
Japanese teacher in Bangkok pub- 
lished a widely read series of arti- 
cles summarizing the anger of his 
Thai students at the arrogance of 
Japanese businessmen, their uncon- 
cern about local sensibilities, and 
their almost total isolation from any 
Thai except office clerks, hotel at- 
tendants, nightclub hostesses, and 
caddies. 


Uneasy 


All in all, the storm of slings and 
arrows was hardly much of an ad 
for the widely admired (in Japan) 
diplomacy of seikei bunri—“separa- 
tion of politics and economics”—in 
reality little more than a gloss for 
the country’s single-minded twenty- 
year concentration on building up 
its GNP. By the fall of 1973, the 
reality of an oil boycott in a country 
80 percent dependent on imported 
petroleum for its total fuel needs 
was enough to put a chill down the 
collective back. Projections of an ex- 
panding Japanese economy, using 
fully 30 percent of the world’s raw 
material exports by 1980, seemed 
increasingly less possible, or per- 
missible. Businessmen and Cabinet 
ministers became ready to believe 
what many Japanese diplomats and 
a good many of the intelligentsia 
had been saying for a long time: Ja- 
pan’s pursuit of growth looked a lot 
different viewed from abroad. Short- 
term, self-interested aid programs, 
the huge preclusive buying of the 
trading companies, the voracity of 
Japanese market-seekers had not 
only registered on the rest of the 
world; they were being actively re- 
sisted. For with them came no com- 
pensating political vision, little 
broad-gauge international economic 
planning, and no real efforts at in- 
terpreting Japan or explaining a 
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JAPAN 


Japanese point of view. In July, 
1974, one of Japan’s shrewdest 
statesmen came back from a semi- 
official tour of Europe with a 
gloomy but realistic appraisal: “The 
prevailing feeling about Japan was a 
sense that we lacked stability. They 
are still unsure where we stand, and 
they are nervous about the future di- 
rections we might take.” 

Ironically, the most frequently 
cited grounds for unease about Ja- 
pan—the possibility that the Japa- 
nese will drift to extremes of either 
Right or Left—have little evidence 
to support them. Especially among 
Europeans, one hears warnings 
about either a resurgence of “mili- 
tarism” on the Right or a Chinese- 
leaning socialism on the other side. 
Yet Japan’s voters, in the face of 
the most severe provocation, con- 
tinue to hug the center. Despite the 
government’s almost scandalous in- 
action in the face of a galloping 25 
percent yearly inflation, the July 
election for the House of Council- 
lors (the upper house of Japan’s leg- 
islature, roughly equivalent in 
power and prestige to Britain’s 
House of Lords) left the con- 
servative Liberal Democratic gov- 
ernment with a paper-thin majority 
of three seats. If the Liberal Demo- 
cratic party and big business inter- 
ests had not openly collaborated (to 
the point where many big com- 
panies put up their own candidates 
for the nationwide constituencies) in 
a spree of collusion and vote-buy- 
ing, the government majority in the 
262-member House of Councillors 
would have been bigger. 

Although the Communists pushed 
their strength from eleven to twenty 
seats, it was not because of ideology. 
Like most successful Socialist candi- 
dates, they fought the campaign on 
the cost-of-living issue and were the 
beneficiaries of a protest vote. 

The obvious economic reasons for 
unease about Japan are posed in 
similarly extreme terms: foreigners 
fear that there will be either an- 
other violent export drive to shore 
up Japan’s home economy, invoking 
protectionist reactions everywhere, 
or a depression, which will, in turn, 
result in political extremism. Here, 
too, the supporting evidence is thin. 
The quota restrictions which various 


countries have forced on Japanese 
exports over the past three years 
have had their effect even among 
the expansionist bureaucrats at the 
Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry, not to mention the busi- 
nessmen whose conduct they regu- 
late. It is unlikely that the sluice 
gates of the export drive will be 
opened so wide again. The huge 
monthly figures currently cited as 
“record exports” are largely attribut- 
able to the enormous inflation of 
the yen. 

Far from being a source of inter- 
national unease, the Japanese 
should justly be regarded as a force 
for international stability. Their tre- 
mendous capabilities, their domestic 
stability, and their obvious interest 
in a free, peaceful world society are 
powerful assets. But they are ex- 
traordinarily inept at explaining 
their assets or themselves. Japanese 
have honest and deep-rooted diffi- 
culties in relating their own achieve- 
ment to the service of the inter- 
national community, or in linking 
their own self-interest with that of 
other people. Their clannishness is 
legendary. So is their apparent in- 
ability to communicate with foreign- 
ers, apart from the strictly business 
or technical level. They have few if 
any dominant political person- 
alities—Japanese prefer to govern in 
groups—and are painfully diffident 
about expressing any international 
political purposes. In a small, iso- 
lated country, such qualities are 
readily pardoned or dismissed as 
“quaintness.” As characteristics of 
the world’s Third Economic Power, 
they are seen as unpardonable de- 
fects which breed nothing but suspi- 
cion about Japan’s motives and “di- 
rections.” 


Communication 


The problem is, in the broadest 
sense of the word, a social one, the 
inevitable legacy of a society which 
developed its vertical structures and 
mannered hierarchies during long 
isolation. It was stated accurately 
last year in the report of a blue-rib- 
bon research committee on Japan’s 
public relations, led by Yoshizane 
Iwasa, chairman of the Fuji Bank, 
and composed almost equally of 
scholars, businessmen and public of- 
ficials. In the words of the com- 
mittee: 
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PRI, 


“You can 
really get 


involved.” 


Sponsors report from 
around the country ... 


Castalia, Ohio — Sandy Prout, 
speaking for the St. John’s United 
Church High School Class: “You 
can really get involved. It’s a person- 
to-person relationship.” 

Her class is sponsoring a needy 
13-year-old boy in Taiwan. 
Seeley, Wisconsin—Emily Kochalka 


writes about her women’s club sponsor- 


ship of a boy in the Philippines: “Our little 
lad warms all our hearts and makes us 
feel so proud that we are helping him. The 
warmth one gets from knowing you are 
helping a child is indescribable. Corre- 
sponding with the boy has brought home 
to us club members that we have so much 
—and children in other countries have so 
little by comparison. 

“When the club sent Nestor $5.00 for 
his birthday, we later got'a reply stating 
that the $5.00 meant ‘the very best birth- 
day I have ever had in my life.’ ” 

Carlisle, Kentucky—Joseph H. Conley, 
project chairman for the Jaycees, expresses 
it this way in writing about a 12-year-old 
boy in Ecuador: “His improvement in 
health, grades, personality, activities dur- 
ing the period of this sponsorship has been 
remarkable. This is most satisfying to us.” 
Castlewood, Virginia—William A. White 
writes: “God has been good to me. I think 
a person should appreciate this and 
share it.” 

Barre, Massachusetts—Glenn Stratton, 
American Problems Instructor at Quabbin 
Regional High School, feels the sponsor- 
ship by his class serves the dual purpose of 
helping the child and instructing the stu- 
dents: ‘‘Students realize that what we take 
for granted is considered luxury by others, 
and tend to appreciate their own situation 
more fully.” 

Byron, New York—Mrs. Fern Griffen, of 
the Presbyterian Women’s Association, 
says this: “Satisfaction in knowing we are 
helping this girl (in Guatemala) and per- 
haps others in her family by lifting their 
burden a little. She is very thankful and 
that makes us glad to help. The letters we 
get from Norma are so friendly and loving 
it makes us feel we have a daughter just 
over the way and we love her.” 
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Would you or your group like to share 
in this person-to-person way of helping a 
child? You,can begin by filling out the 
coupon and sending it with your first 
monthly check for $15.00. 

You’ll receive the child’s photograph 
and information about the project where 
the child receives help. You may write to 
the child and the original letter will be 
sent to you, along with an English trans- 
lation. (Housemothers or caseworkers 
help children unable to write.) 

If you want the child to have a special 
gift on a holiday or his birthday, you may 
send a check and the whole amount will be 
forwarded to the child through our over- 
seas staff, along with your instructions. 

Won’t you join the many sponsors who 
are finding a great satisfaction in this 
personalized way of helping deserving 
children ? 

Sponsors are urgently needed for chil- 
dren in: Brazil, India, Guatemala and 
Indonesia. 


Write today: Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 
Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 

I wish to sponsor a [] boy [] girl in 
(Coninitiry oe 
O Choose any child who needs my help. 
I will pay $15 a month. I enclose first 
payment of $ . Send me child’s 
name, story, address and picture. 


I cannot sponsor a child but want to 


give $. - 
(J Please send me more information. 


Name. 
Address. 
City. 
State. Zip. 


Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid. Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 
1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. AT17D0 











JAPAN 


Japanese people are by and large 
unskilled in expressing their 
thoughts and presenting their posi- 
tions. We often display traits unin- 
telligible to Westerners. We 
patiently and silently endure dis- 
comfort and hardships, dislike talk- 
ativeness, rely heavily on non- 
verbal communication and tacit 
implication. The difference in lan- 
guage becomes a tremendous bar- 
rier in dealing with people in other 
countries. As our influence grows 
stronger in international society, 
however, these barriers must be 
overcome. 





Such worries might seem para- 
doxical in a country where the 
English-language-teaching business 
takes in more than $.5 billion an- 
nually, where foreign fashions and 
tastes (especially American) are 
greedily assimilated, foreign films 
and books are as popular as Japa- 
nese, and two million people a year 
visit foreign countries. Yet all this is 
quite superficial. A century ago, in 
the modernizing fever of the Meiji 
Era, Japanese literally went out to 
meet the world. Their descendants 
may wear New York and Paris 
clothes, and see more of the world’s 
news than they can absorb on tele- 
vision, but they tend to view inter- 
national communication as a specta- 
tor sport. A growing number of 
Japanese genuinely and idealistically 
want to think of themselves as “in- 
ternationalists.” Yet even the prospect 
of talking with a foreigner is enough 
to make the average Japanese quite 
nervous. After all, he can always go 
home and listen on TV to what the 
foreigners are saying, dubbed in 
Japanese, or read the international 
commentary in his newspaper. 


“The others” 


Given the tremendous differences 
in thought processes between Japa- 
nese and any other language—to the 
speaker of a Western language, Jap- 
anese is like entering the world of 
the fourth dimension—all but the 
most skilled interpreters have hard 
going establishing meaningful com- 
munication between the Japanese 
and “the others.” The heavy sym- 
posium and conference traffic 
around Tokyo bears witness to this. 
Although Japan, thanks to its rising 
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prominence and problems, occupies 
an important place on the inter- 
national scholarly circuit, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to find Japanese 
public figures or scholars who are 
really fluent in English or any other 
non-Japanese language. 

Not surprisingly, the most fruitful 
discussions between Japanese and 
foreigners, like the P.E.N. Club 
meeting in Kyoto several years ago, 
have been those conducted at least 
partly in Japanese. As the Yale his- 
torian and Japanese scholar John 
W. Hall puts it: “Japan is the only 
truly world power which does not 
have a ‘world language.’ ... In 
many ways Japan remains the most 
culturally distinct and intellectually 
inaccessible of the great powers and 
this fact greatly impedes the ex- 
change of ideas and sentiments with 
the rest of the world.” 

Consider the Japanese intelli- 
gentsia. This group of several hun- 
dred thousand writers, teachers, art- 
ists, commentators, and their 
friends—referred to at home most 
often by the abbreviated, Japa- 
nesized-English term “interi”—is one 
of the world’s last great cultural 
mandarinates. The amount of imag- 
inative artistic work the interi pro- 
duce is huge. More than thirty 
thousand books were published dur- 
ing 1973, a large proportion of them 
fiction. The commentating, criticism, 
and academic publishing is propor- 
tionately large, and of generally 
high quality—the cultural pages of 
the daily press are on a level with 
scholarly quarterlies in the United 
States. Their audience is almost the 
entire nation. The total daily news- 
paper circulation in Japan in 1973, 
for example, was 55 million, slightly 
under the U.S. figure with only half 
the U.S. population, and Japan’s 
1400 monthlies have a total circula- 
tion of 90 million. 

Just about everything is translated 
into Japanese. In 1973, something 
close to one thousand foreign books 
were translated, not to mention 
floods of excerpted articles and re- 
search materials. But only a trickle 
goes to the outside world from Ja- 
pan. Less than fifty Japanese books 
were translated into English in the 
same year. Unlike the outgoing cul- 
tural explorer of the Meiji Era, the 
modern Japanese is like a man 
living in a house with one-way 
windows, quite clear from within, 
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KWA cruises to forgotten 
isl ands Indonesia adventures. 
è 5 to 14 days, 2 to 7 ports. 

Sail from Singapore, Bali or Jakarta. 
Throughout 1974, the elegant new m.s. 
Prinsendam weaves a magic spell to haunting 
places. Join her for cruises of 14, 10, 9,7 or5 
Í days. It depends on how many of these exotic 
ports you choose: Singapore, Penang, Belawan, 
Sibolga, Nias, Jakarta, Bali, Surabaya. 
Rates from only $375 for 5 days, from $1050 
for 14 days. 

Or take a tour package (23 to 34 days) 
with one price for air and cruise fares, hotels, 
meals, everything. From $1995. See your 
travel agent or mail the coupon. The m.s. 
Prinsendam is registered in the Netherlands 
Antilles. Cruise fares based on per person, 
double occupancy, subject to availability. 
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Holland America Cruises, Pier 40 North 132-PSB-C 
River N.Y., N.Y. 10014. Tel. (212) 620-5101 YOu may never want to get off. 


or toll-free at (800) 221-6657 = Holland 





Please send me your 1974 Singapore/Bali zy America 
Bach: = Cruises 
Name—___ aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaslalMiħÃħÃĂ 
Address. 

Cyn See 


Travel agent. 
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The luxurious Royal is more 
than a hotel. It is an 
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day, you can afford it. 


Dial Sheraton toll-free 
800-325-3535 or have your 
travel agent call for you. 
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Royal Hawaiian 
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JAPAN 


but opaque to the outside viewer. 

Beyond language communication 
problems, a more basic mood of in- 
trospection, if not isolation, has 
been developing among Japanese 
intellectuals as a cultural undertow 
to the strong tides in favor of eco- 
nomic internationalism. Books and 
articles on “Japanism,” “What We 
Japanese Think,” “The Structure of 
Japan” have been coming out on 
the same shelves with the advice to 
overseas travelers. They, too, are ea- 
gerly purchased. Scholars who had 
made a name for themselves in lin- 
guistics or French literature are 
lately devoting most of their writing 
to Japanese studies, or Nihonjinron 
(literally, “the rationale of being 
Japanese”). 

Such contrasting reactions are an 
old story in the long Japanese his- 
tory of adaption and innovation. 
The classic antagonism between 
those in a country who want to 
adapt other cultures wholesale and 
those who reject them in favor of 
native traditions—dramatized by 
Toynbee as the struggle between 
Herodians and Zealots—has always 
been present among the Japanese. 
But this antagonism leads less to 
open conflict than to an uneasy bal- 
ance. The Japanese are reformists, 
not revolutionaries. Herodian and 
Zealot, in Japan, can be one and 
the same person. (Toynbee himself 
qualified the use of these terms in 
describing the Meiji Restoration of 
1868, which he characterized as “a 
pursuit of a Zealot end by Herodian 
means.”) In the light of past Japa- 
nese history, the insular bent among 
intellectuals is natural and under- 
standable. Yet it is certainly an 
anomaly, in a country professedly 
dedicated to internationalism, that a 
non-Japanese cannot practically 
hold the post of professor at a state- 
supported university. Nor (with only 
two exceptions) can non-Japanese 
newsmen join the “reporters’ clubs” 
organized at all government offices, 
through which the bulk of, Japan’s 
political news is channeled. 

Many of the foreign students 
studying in Japan are themselves 
uncomfortable witnesses to the curi- 
ous social isolation of their hosts. Of 
more than 28,000 overseas students 
in Japan, three fourths come from 





Southeast Asian countries. Segre- 
gated in special dormitories, with 
severe communication problems 
(there are few adequate Japanese 
language courses), they are less than 
handsomely treated. By contrast, the 
visiting American or European stu- 
dent finds living much smoother. 

At the end of May, 1974, a dis- 
tinguished Central Education Coun- 
cil submitted its report on inter- 
national educational exchange to 
the Prime Minister’s office, after two 
years of deliberation. The scholars 
on the Council found their fellow 
countrymen conspicuously devoid of 
any “international outlook.” In par- 
ticular, they criticized the Japanese 
lack of concern for Southeast Asian 
students and, in a wider sense, Ja- 
pan’s scant interest in the other cul- 
tures of Asia. 


Philanthropy 


As all these problems have sunk 
in over the past three years, the re- 
sponse of Japanese government and 
business has been remarkably quick. 
Belatedly, on the motion of the then 
Foreign Minister, Takeo Fukuda, 
the government set up the Japan 
Foundation in 1972 to improve in- 
ternational cultural exchanges—an 
area which, up to then, the Japa- 
nese had left to American organiza- 
tions. Although the Foundation—its 
Japanese name means the Inter- 
national Exchange Foundation—was 
ten years late in coming, it got to 
work fairly quickly. (One of this 
year’s recipients of a Japan Founda- 
tion prize was Senator J. William 
Fulbright.) 

In the broadest public sense, 
Southeast Asia and the United 
States are the Foundation’s two 
principal targets. The Southeast 
Asian problem is obviously harder. 
Not only must the Foundation’s di- 
rectors find exchange professors and 
students on both sides of the fence; 
they must enable them to communi- 
cate. And they must work on chang- 
ing the attitude of Japanese toward 
their fellow Asians. 

The Foundation’s specific objec- 
tive,is “promoting international un- 
derstanding through programs of 
educational and cultural exchanges.” 
Although its original capitalization 
of only $50 million has been in- 
creased by the government, its re- 
sources are spread thin. At the mo- 


- Discover the vintage wines 
from Yugoslavia. Under $3. 


Insiders know these wines as great values. Every one 
under $3.00 — and every one a vintage wine, comparable to 
some of the fine wines of southern France and Italy. 


There’s a fact about 
the wines of Yugoslavia 
that has escaped some of 
the most knowledgeable 
wine experts. 

It’s how closely they 
resemble many very 
good French and Italian 
wines. 

The map explains 
why. The 45th parallel 
runs through the great 


Mediterranean wine districts of 
Europe: the Rhone Valley and 
Bordeaux regions of France | 
and the Piedmont section of 
Italy. This parallel continues 
right through Yugoslavia. a-s% 
You'll find that the wines Js 
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wines of these other great 
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districts. 

Every bottle of wine 
from Yugoslavia wears a 
vintage label. But because 


they are largely undiscov- 

ered, their prices range from 

$2.00 to $3.00 — never higher. 
Look closely at their labels. 


Adriatica Cabernet 


from Istria. 


A dry, full-bodied red—much 
like the French cabernet, but 
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great Mediterranean wine districts— southern 
France, Italy —and Yugoslavia! 
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sturdier. Serve this with 
steak, chops, hearty main 
dishes and the sharper 
cheeses. 

Adriatica Rizling 
from Fruska Gora. 
This is a soft, fresh white 
—good with fish and 
poultry, and with fresh 

fruit at dessert. 


Navip Prokupac fromVranje. 


Prokupac is known as the “na- 
tional vine of Serbia.’ This from 
Vranje is a medium-bodied red, 
full of verve and fruitiness. Curi- 
ously, it seems to go with any 
food. And try it on ice with a 
splash of soda for a light, before- 
dinner drink. 


Slovin Laski Rizling 


from Ljutomer. 


* Wine from the Ljutomer region 
= gained a worldwide reputation 
under the Austrian name Lut- 
tenberger and is among Yugo- 
slavia’s most famous. This one 
is a dry white—superb with an 
elegant fish entrée or roasted 
fowl. 

Next time you're shopping 
for wine, discover these vintage 
wines from Yugoslavia! 
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where ACTION is already busy helping people help themselves. 
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ment, it is capable of disbursing 
about $6 million annually. Quite 
logically, along with exchanges of 
people and cultural groups, it is 
concentrating on the stumbling 
block of language. While its empha- 
sis on helping Japanese language 
and area study programs may seem 
restrictive, its managers hope that if 
there are more foreigners with Japa- 
nese interests and language capabili- 
ties, they will be able to do some 
missionary work at lower levels, in 
their own countries. 

The Foundation, it was hoped, 
would serve as a stimulus to Japa- 
nese private enterprise to start some 
constructive international philan- 
thropy of its own (a process which 
could be powerfully accelerated by 
more favorable tax treatment of 
foundations). And, indeed, Japanese 
businessmen, representing the giant 
Japanese-style conglomerates, did 
begin talking with sudden vigor 
about their international corporate 
responsibilities. No sooner had Mit- 
subishi given $1 million to Harvard 
in 1973 for a chair in Japanese law, 
than Sumitomo weighed in with $2 
million for Yale. Mitsui, tradition- 
ally the most international of the 
Japanese combines, announced its 
own foundation shortly thereafter, 
and Toyota followed suit. As word 
got out of windfalls to come, foreign 
professors began arriving in Japan 
by platoons to get in on the giving, 
and the Keidanren (Federation of 
Economic Organizations) offices in 
Tokyo were almost overtaxed trying 
to direct traffic between potential re- 
cipients and the eager new givers. 

In the summer of 1973, Premier 
Tanaka himself, working through 
the Japan Foundation, gave $10 
million of government money for 
the furtherance of Japanese studies 
in ten American universities, fol- 
lowed by an additional $3 million 
for Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many during his Western European 
tour that fall. 

In other respects, however, the 
approach of Japanese business to 
the problem of cultural communica- 
tion has been pedestrian. In all too 
many cases, the Japanese business 
imagination is restricted to helping 
out research and development 
projects tied into its particular ma- 
jor markets. Yet the new tendency 
of Japanese businesses to go multi- 
national, and open plants as well as 








Your gift 
can go a long way 
this Christmas. 


On the back roads of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and other parts of the deep 
South, there are still many thousands of 
families facing slow starvation. Right 
now. Right here in the U.S.A. 

Their diets are so inadequate that 
hunger and malnutrition have become 
part of their lives. Many children of ten- 
ant farmers and seasonal workers have 
actually never known what it is like not 
to be hungry. 

The NAACP Emergency Relief Fund 
is now in its fourth year of collecting 
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money to buy Food Stamps for the 
neediest of these families. Under the 
federally sponsored Food Stamp Plan, 
$1 buys as much as $40 or more in 
Food Stamps. Thus your $10—an 
amount that buys “just another Christ- 
mas gift” for more fortunate kids — can 
mean $400 worth of urgently needed 
nourishment to help a family survive. 

To contribute to this fund, please 
send as little or as much as you can to 
the NAACP Emergency Relief Fund. 
Contributions are tax-deductible. 

Thank you. And may your Christmas 
dinner be a little more enjoyable this 
year. 


NAACP Emergency Relief Fund 
Dept. A5, Box 121, Radio City Sta. 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


A project of the NAACP Special Contribution 3 
Fund—tax deductible arm of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
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sales offices overseas, may force a 
change in attitudes here. By the end 
of 1972, Japan’s total direct invest- 
ment in foreign business was more 
than $4.5 billion. Despite the cur- 
rent tight money situation in Japan, 
foreign investments are expected to 
reach $10 billion by 1975 and, con- 
ceivably, $25 billion by 1980. Last 
summer the Japan Federation of 
Employers Association set up a spe- 
cial training program to teach bud- 
ding international businessmen how 
to put their best foot forward over- 
seas—particularly in handling local 
employees. 

For the past twenty years, Japan’s 
foreign policy has been character- 
ized by a desire to avoid making 
waves while making money. The 
military weakness of Japan (which 
few Japanese would strengthen) has 
been used as an argument for 
avoiding conflicts of interest at all 
costs, for relying on others, for fend- 
ing off enemies and buttering up 
friends, while the country goes 
about its successful domestic busi- 
ness. At times, the comparison to 
Coolidge Era America comes for- 
cibly to mind. Japan has not even 
aggressively campaigned for the seat 
on the UN Security Council to 
which its economic and social 
strength alone entitles it. (Nor has 
the United States, Japan’s one ally, 
been active in furthering this 
against entrenched Soviet and 
French opposition.) Japan, as so 
many Japanese are fond of stating 
publicly, is only a “half-power.” 

In a world where military force 
appears to have striking limitations, 
the very fact that Japan is the one 
great power without nuclear weap- 
ons capability could be a rallying 
point for many. A half-voiceless Ja- 
pan, as visibly obsessed with its own 
prosperity as before, would be in- 
creasingly ill equipped to resist even 
random pressures upon it. As in the 
Arab oil boycott, or aircraft hijack- 
ings, the payment of ransom is its 
only weapon. By contrast, an articu- 
late Japan, capable not only of us- 
ing its economic and technical 
power but of explaining its use, 
could become a primary moral and 
political force in the world. India, 
China, and Yugoslavia, among oth- 
ers, have at times taken upon them- 
selves the role of spokesman for the 
developing nations or the non- 
nuclear powers. For different rea- 
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sons each has failed, or is ill fitted 
for the part. 

Such a role could fit Japan. The 
Japanese genius for being reformist 
rather than revolutionary is a not 
inconsiderable asset in a world 
where revolutions are becoming a 
more and more expensive luxury. 
Japan’s politics are centrist and 
strongly democratic. Yet the Japa- 
nese people are a society of willing 
collectivists, whose talent it is to ac- 
complish through voluntary group 
action what totalitarian countries 
generally fail to achieve either by 
fiat or coercion. As a spokesman for 
the small countries, the unarmed, 
the underdeveloped, Japan would 
have a mission to fulfill. However 
rough the parallels between now 
and the Meiji days, Japan continues 
to offer the younger African and 
Asian nations the living example of 
a country that modernized without 
invasion, revolution, or colonization. 

There is an image here, waiting 
to take on flesh and blood, if the 
Japanese are only willing to fill it. 
In the course of such an effort, they 
themselves could find a worthy in- 
ternational goal to replace the blind 
material pursuits of the last decade. 
The Japanese are a profoundly “goal- 
oriented” people. Perhaps not least of 
all, the assumption of a responsible 
world role might unite the bitterly 
negative left wing of their own body 
politic to the majority center and 
center-right. 

The United States should support 
such a role for Japan, partly as a 
matter of its own self-interest. The 
old days of the “junior partner” ally 
are gone forever. The very way in 
which Richard Nixon used to say 
“equal partnership” for Japan had a 
ring of condescension to it which 
the Japanese were quick to sense. 
The senior partner, indeed, has 
been of precious little help to Japan 
lately in its energy and resource 
crisis, and the country that preaches 
détente cuts a poor figure urging 
the Japanese to increase their self- 
defense forces and keep the status 
quo on American military bases. 

The best course President Ford 
could follow during his Japanese 
visit, in the words of a leading Jap- 
anese politician, is to talk “peace 
and peace and more peace.” It was 
the Americans, after all, who gave 
Japan the “peace” Constitution. The 
contrasting image of militant, self- 


serving national interest given the 
Japanese by the Nixon and Johnson 
Administrations was not a good 
one, and needs to be pointedly 
erased. The bond the Japanese feel 
with the United States is stronger 
than most Americans realize. Still, 
the Japanese want to be seen as an 
active nation with its own foreign 
policy rather than a resentful “me 
too” partner in an American al- 
liance. 

In a world where the problem of 
shrinking resources is matched by 
the need for ever more technical, 
cultural, and administrative com- 
petence, this may be Japan’s only 
long-term solution. As the fictional 
plot of The Sinking of Japan sug- 
gested, no one ever doubted that Ja- 
pan’s 108 million people are a valu- 
able world asset. It was just that no 
one could figure out what they were 
up to. 

—FRANK GIBNEY 





THE AUTO 
INDUSTRY 


It is hard to imagine a company 
as large and powerful as General 
Motors undergoing corporate panic. 
Yet, in the weeks following the 
Arab oil embargo last year, signs of 
panic were clearly evident through- 
out GM-—in its dealer showrooms, 
on its assembly lines, and in the 
blue-carpeted executive suites on 
the fourteenth floor of its Detroit 
headquarters. Stunned executives 
watched helplessly as sales of GM’s 
big cars, the profitable heart of its 
five divisions, plunged by 50 per- 
cent. In a matter of weeks, GM laid 
off 84,000 workers—one fifth of its 
hourly work force—and temporarily 
“furloughed” 85,000 more. By early 
1974, GM’s share of the market had 
skidded to 37.5 percent, from 44.4 
percent just before the embargo, as 
buyers snapped up the greater array 
of small cars offered by Ford, 
Chrysler, American Motors, and for- 
eign companies. First-quarter profits 
hit a twenty-six-year low, and even 
Richard Gerstenberg, GM’s board 
chairman, joined a car pool. 

Now that the embargo has ended, 
Gerstenberg has returned to his 
chauffeur-driven Cadillac, gasoline 
is readily available again, and big- 
car sales have recovered somewhat. 
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But the situation in Detroit is still 
far from normal. The entire indus- 
try, especially GM, faces some 
wrenching readjustments over the 
next few years. The changes will 
shrink the size of the cars Ameri- 
cans drive, raise their prices, and 
pinch the profits of the nation’s 
largest industry. In the process, GM 
may well be the big loser, and Ford 
at least a modest winner. 


Downshift 


The most obvious and immediate 
change is the public’s downshift to 
small cars: compacts and sub- 
compacts weighing less than 3500 
pounds, shorter than 200 inches, 
and with a wheelbase less than 112 
inches.! In the 1974 model year, 
small cars, domestic and foreign, 
captured about half the market for 
the first time in history, up from 25 
percent in 1968 and 40 percent just 
before the embargo. Ten new mod- 
els, a modern record, are being in- 
troduced in the 1975 model year 
that started in September, and eight 
of them are small, including Cadil- 
lac’s long-awaited compact La Salle. 
Within two years, small cars may win 
60 percent of sales, and by 1980, 
some auto men predict, they will ac- 
count for 80 percent or more. 

The auto companies are also scal- 
ing down their full-size cars, by up 
to 1200 pounds. Excessive weight is 
the single most important reason 
that the 1974 model cars get such 
poor gas mileage, an average of 
only eleven and a half miles per 
gallon in city and suburban driving, 
according to tests run by the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. As a 
result, many automotive engineers 
predict that the full-size cars of the 
1980s will be the same size and 
weight as today’s compacts. But 
they won’t look the same or be as 
cramped inside. To accommodate 





1Consumers need a scorecard to keep track 
of the 338 models made in Detroit. Put sim- 
ply, the industry offers four basic lines: sub- 
compacts, compacts, intermediates, and full- 
size cars. The sub-compacts weigh 2400 to 
2700 pounds (Chevrolet Vega, Ford Pinto), 
while the compacts weigh 2800 to 3500 
pounds (Ford Maverick, Dodge Dart, 
Plymouth Valiant, Chevrolet Nova). The in- 
termediates weigh 3500 to 4300 pounds (Ford 
Torino, Oldsmobile Cutlass, Dodge Coronet), 
and the full-size cars tip the scales at 4300 to 
5300 pounds (Ford Galaxie, Chevrolet Im- 
pala, Olds 98, Buick Electra, Lincoln Conti- 
nental, Chrysler Imperial). 


five or six people comfortably, De- 
troit designers will abandon the 
long, low look that has prevailed for 
nearly twenty years. The style has 
proven popular, but though large on 
the outside, the cars offer sur- 
prisingly little room inside, partic- 
ularly in two-door models. 

Instead, the sedans of the future 
will probably have the boxy, Euro- 
pean look: higher and stubbier with 
a large passenger compartment. 
Such continental sedans as Audi, 
Volvo, and Peugeot all weigh less 
than 2800 pounds, yet offer more 
interior room than many American 
cars 1500 pounds heavier. If form 
follows function, as it does in these 
European sedans, most American 
families can fit comfortably in com- 
pact cars. And since the lighter cars 
can be run by economical four- and 
six-cylinder engines with little loss 
in power, fuel mileage can easily 
reach twenty miles per gallon. 

The move to small cars is a reluc- 
tant one, especially for GM, which 
has the largest financial and psycho- 
logical stake in big cars. Sub-com- 
pacts and compacts earn lower prof- 
its than their big brothers, and 
many skeptics believe that the in- 
dustry will try to lure buyers back 
to the behemoths now that the en- 
ergy crisis has eased. Something 
very similar happened in the early 
1960s. Alarmed by the rising tide of 
imports, Detroit responded with sev- 
eral economical compacts. But as 
soon as import sales were checked 
somewhat, Detroit began fattening 
up the compacts, like cattle in a 
feedlot, and adding elaborate and 
profitable options. Given a choice, 
the industry would undoubtedly do 
the same thing again. 


Buying down 


But this time the trend toward 
smaller cars is fueled by more pow- 
erful economic and social forces. 
For one thing, the price of gasoline 
now averages close to sixty cents a 
gallon, 50 percent more than a year 
ago. To fill a twenty-gallon tank 
thus casts a shocking twelve dollars, 
and a two-car family can easily 
spend $1000 a year on gasoline 
alone. But by trading in, say, a 
5000-pound Oldsmobile Toronado, 
which gets under ten miles per gal- 
lon in city and suburban driving, 
for a 3200-pound Chevrolet Nova, 
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AUTO INDUSTRY 


which averages about fifteen, a mo- 
torist can more than offset the 
higher gas price—a simple arithme- 
tic lesson most Europeans learned 
years ago. 

The high fuel prices are pressur- 
ing Detroit in a more subtle way. 
The nation’s oil import bill is now 
- running over $2 billion a month, up 
from $575 million before the em- 
_ bargo. Unless the Arabs and other 
-oil producers lower their prices, De- 
troit could face government jawbon- 
ing or legislation to build smaller, 
more efficient automobiles. Earlier 


_ this year, in fact, the Senate passed 


a bill requiring cars to achieve 
= twenty miles per gallon by 1984. 
The bill stands no chance of pas- 
` Sage in this session of Congress, but 
~ it serves as a warning to Detroit 
that Washington can regulate mile- 
age as readily as it did safety and 
- emissions. 
_ Perhaps more important than 
= high fuel prices are the soaring 
_ prices of the cars themselves. Auto 
_ makers usually do not raise prices 
after the model year begins, but af- 
= ter price controls ended, Ford and 
_GM jacked up 1974 model prices at 
least six times, and Chrysler put 
through ten increases. Part of the 
increases covered government-man- 
dated safety and emissions gear, 
and part reflected the impact of a 
high rate of inflation on the indus- 
try’s own costs. In all, 1974 models 
averaged about $500 more than 
their 1973 counterparts. And the 
1975 models are $500 or so higher 
still—$110 of it for the catalytic con- 
verter designed to cut emissions. 
= Even sub-compacts now fetch 
$3000, up $1000 since they were in- 
troduced in 1970. In more settled 
times, the huge price increases 
might not alter buying habits. But 
they are coming when take-home 
pay, adjusted for taxes and in- 
_ flation, has been declining after 
_ years of rising steadily. The result: 
car sales will suffer, and Detroit’s 
long-standing practice of enticing 
motorists to trade up to bigger, 
more expensive cars may reverse as 
inflation-battered consumers buy 
down. 

Social forces are also spurring the 
move to smaller cars. As automobile 
ownership has spread, big cars are 
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no longer the status symbols they 
once were. In some circles, big, ex- 
pensive cars are even seen as vulgar 
symbols of rampant materialism or 
environmental irresponsibility, to be 
shunned in favor of such utilitarian 
cars as the Volkswagen or Pinto. 
Harvard sociologist David Riesman 
believes that such feelings are fan- 
ning out from the well-heeled and 
college-educated classes to society at 
large. “Aristocratic insouciance is 
downwardly mobile,” he says. 


Number Two 


In a sense, Detroit has become a 
victim of its own success. So thor- 
oughly has it converted the car from 
luxury to necessity that 82 percent 
of all Americans get to work by car, 
and 35 percent of American fam- 
ilies, mainly in the suburbs, own 
two or more cars. The car is thus a 
household utility to many people, 
and they now care more how it per- 
forms (or fails to perform) than how 
it looks. 

Slowly and reluctantly, the indus- 
try is accepting the end of Amer- 
ica’s long romance with the automo- 
bile. Styling changes are less 
frequent these days, and the glam- 
orous convertible has all but gone 
the way of the rumble seat. Says 
Roy Chapin, the chairman of Amer- 
ican Motors: “People look upon 
their cars differently than they have 
in the past, generally in a more util- 
itarian way.” 

The energy crisis has simply ac- 
celerated this utilitarian trend. The 
gas lines of last winter, the fear of 
future shortages, and the high prices 
of both cars and fuel have forced 
many motorists to ask themselves 
whether they really need two tons 
of steel to get to work or to chauf- 
feur the kids to school. As the sales 
figures for small cars show, the an- 
swer is becoming a resounding No. 

The shift to small cars is produc- 
ing a fascinating fight between Ford 
and GM. Ford, the industry’s pe- 
rennial number two, leads the 
small-car derby and is pushing hard 
to increase its market penetration 
while GM belatedly tries to catch 
up. At the moment, GM’s total 
share of the market is a command- 
ing 41.1 percent, compared with 
Ford’s 25.1 percent. (Chrysler has 
14 percent, imports take 15.8 per- 
cent, and American Motors is left 


with 4 percent.) But in the boom- 
ing small-car market, Ford and GM 
are almost even. And with 60 per- 
cent of its productive capacity 
geared for compacts and sub-com- 
pacts in the 1975 model year, Ford 
can now build 2.1 million small cars 
a year, while GM is struggling to 
reach the same figure, or 40 percent 
of its capacity. As the market shifted 
to small cars this year, Ford was able 
to capture 2 percent of GM’s sales. 
To GM, that has meant $200 mil- 
lion less in pre-tax profit, insiders 
say. In the next year or two, Ford 
could easily take another 3 per- 
cent from GM-—which adds up to 
300,000 cars and millions of dollars 
more in profit. “The more the mar- 
ket shifts to small cars, the more it 
helps Ford,” notes Wall Street ana- 
lyst Arvid Jouppi. 

No one expects Ford to overtake 
GM, but if Ford even comes close, 
it will be ironic. In the early 1920s, 
after producing over 10 million 
Model T’s, Henry Ford stubbornly 
refused to scrap his any-color-you- 
want-as-long-as-it’s-black philoso- 
phy. After bringing the car within 
the economic reach of Everyman, he 
failed to see that consumers were 
hankering after something bigger 
and more glamorous. 

GM, then a small, loosely run 
firm, seized the initiative. Under Al- 
fred P. Sloan, Jr., who headed the 
company from 1923 to 1956, GM 
catered to America’s rising affluence 
and romantic impulse by offering a 
range of flashier cars priced from 
$525 Chevrolets to $3500 Cadillacs. 
The idea, of course, was to get 
people to trade up to bigger, more 
expensive cars. And every year or 
two, GM’s styling section, then 
called the Art & Color Department, 
brought forth something new for 
consumers to covet. Sloan’s market- 
ing onslaught dethroned Henry 
Ford, revolutionizing the industry 
Ford had created. 

This time around, however, it 
may be GM that has overplayed its 
hand. Reluctant to junk the big cars 
that have proven so profitable for so 
long, GM is more vulnerable than 
at any other time in the last fifty 
years. Henry Ford would have rel- 
ished the irony: the fashion of the 
day now seems to be the function- 
alism he so admired. 

If Ford does score at GM’s ex- 
pense, one major reason will be the 


difference in management at the 
two companies and their ability to 
react to change. Ford is run primar- 
ily by two men: Chairman Henry 
Ford II, the proud and outspoken 
grandson of the man who started it 
all, and President Lido (Lee) 
Iacocca, son of successful Italian im- 
migrants and an aggressive (some 
say ruthless) salesman and manager. 
Mr. Ford, as he is called by nearly 
everyone, including Iacocca, is often 
capricious, but is more hard-work- 
ing and knowledgeable than his jet- 
set reputation implies. And Iacocca, 
who received engineering degrees 
from Lehigh and Princeton, seems 
to have an uncanny knack for beat- 
ing GM to market with hot-selling 
small cars. 

It was Iacocca who pioneered the 
Mustang, first of the sporty small 
cars, which he soon followed with 
two new compacts, Maverick and 
Comet, and three sub-compacts, the 
Pinto, the Mustang II, and the Eu- 
ropean-built Capri. This fall, Ia- 
cocca’s product planning again 
scooped GM with an entirely new 
concept for the American market: 
the luxury compact. Ford is offering 
two versions, the Ford Granada and 
the Mercury Monarch. Shorter, nar- 
rower, and 800 pounds lighter than 
Ford’s intermediate-sized Torino, 
they nonetheless boast as much in- 
terior room and trunk space. De- 
signed to resemble the Mercedes, 
and priced at over $5000 fully 
equipped, the two cars may well set 
the pattern in luxury small cars for 
years to come. 


Sloan’s way 


GM, by contrast, is run by a se- 
ries of committees first set up by 
Sloan. Though Sloan died in 1966, 
his management philosophy seems 
indelibly stamped on GM opera- 
tions, and his how-it-was-done book, 
My Years With General Motors, is 
in easy reach in most executive of- 
fices, like Gideon Bibles in motel 
rooms. The reverence is deserved, 
for the Sloan system has served GM 
exceedingly well. The company 
earns twice as much profit per dol- 
lar of sale as Ford, and realizes far 
higher returns on invested capital. 
But this very success has wed GM 
to big cars and produced a cumber- 
some management slow to change. 

In 1970, for instance, former GM 
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president Edward Cole and John 
DeLorean, head of the Chevrolet di- 
vision, both engineers, argued 
within GM’s august councils for 
smaller cars. Though they did not 
foresee the energy crunch, they cor- 
rectly predicted that congested 
roads, smaller families, higher costs, 
and shifting values would create a 
trend toward smaller cars. Indeed, 
since 1965, nearly all the growth in 
U.S. auto sales had been in small 
cars. But GM’s cars were getting 
bigger, and Cole and DeLorean 
pushed ‘‘Project K”? to design 
smaller, lighter versions of GM’s 
compacts and intermediates. And 
they tried to get GM to scale down 
its full-size cars and equip them 
with smaller, more efficient en- 
gines—steps GM is now hurriedly 
taking four years later. But the 
ideas were talked to death in end- 
less committee meetings, and DeLo- 
rean, though a prime candidate for 
GM’s presidency, eventually quit in 
frustration. Financial men on the 
committees, not engineers or prod- 
uct planners, were calling the tune 
at GM, and they had lost sight of 
the market and their ability to con- 
trol it. 

Even today, some observers won- 
der whether GM managers have 
learned the lesson of the energy 
crisis. GM marketing vice president 
Mack Worden insists that “buying 
up to bigger cars is the fundamental 
concept of American life.” And 
GM’s powerful finance committee, 
dominated by older executives who 
grew up under Sloan, has not fully 
accepted the fact that the big-car 
era is ending. “Deep down they 
simply don’t understand why people 
want smaller cars,” observes one 
Wall Street analyst. 

GM’s current planning reflects this 
deep-seated ambivalence toward 
small cars. On the one hand, GM is 
spending heavily to bring out new 
small models. This fall, Pontiac un- 
veiled the Astre, a Vega spinoff origi- 
nally sold only in Canada, while 
Chevrolet, Buick, and Oldsmobile are 
offering sporty new sub-compacts also 
derived from the successful Vega; and 
GM has restyled its existing com- 
pacts, cutting their weight by 200 
pounds. And, says Gerstenberg, GM 
may soon offer a 1750-pound mini- 
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car based on the company’s Opel 
Kadette, sold in Germany, and the 
Chevette, sold in Brazil. 

At the same time, however, it is 
banking heavily on its intermediate 
and full-size cars, which it will pare 
down by hundreds of pounds over 
the next three years. And by apply- 
ing other gas-saving techniques, 
GM expects its biggest cars to aver- 
age at least fifteen miles per gal- 
lon—good enough, they hope, to 
keep buyers of intermediates and 
full-size cars in the fold. “We’d like 
to be like a supermarket,” Oscar 
Lundin, GM’s vice chairman, told 
Wall Street analysts recently. “We 
don’t know what kind of peas the 
customer will want. So were going 
to have all kinds.” 

The risk, of course, is that the 
customers will not be buying too 
many big peas. Or that the govern- 
ment will set mileage standards 
higher than GM can achieve with 
big cars. In either case, GM will 
again have to scramble to step up 
small-car production. It may even 





have to jettison one of its big-car 
divisions, either Buick, Olds, or 
Pontiac, since a predominantly 
small-car market would probably 
not offer enough product spread to 
support five GM divisions. But if 
the auto market stabilizes anywhere 
near a 50-50 mix of small and large 
cars, GM’s planning will prove cor- 
rect, and it will continue its across- 
the-board dominance. 

Behind GM’s reluctance to de- 
emphasize big cars lies the essence 
of the Sloan strategy: bigger cars 
earn bigger profits. A Cadillac 
Coupe de Ville, for example, costs 
only about $300 more to build than 
a Chevrolet Caprice, but the Caddy 
sells for $2700 more than the 
Chevy—yielding an extra profit of 
$2400 per car. Similarly, an Olds 88 
returns about $1200 more profit 
than a Caprice. Even in the Chevro- 
let Division profits vary greatly with 
size: a typical intermediate, Che- 
velle, returns about $600 per car, 
the compact Nova about $450, and 
the sub-compact Vega only about 
$125. 

This strategy, of course, is not 
confined to GM. As Leonard 
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Piconke, Chrysler’s director of mar- 
keting services, says: “You put a 
few more bucks into a car, enlarge 
it, and sell it for a lot more money.” 
But Chrysler and Ford have never 
seriously dented GM’s big-car domi- 
nance, and hence their big cars 
have always been less profitable. 
In 1973, for instance (before the ef- 
fects of the energy crisis were fully 
felt in Detroit), GM earned $2.4 bil- 
lion on sales of $35.8 billion, for a 
healthy profit margin of 6.7 per- 
cent. By comparison, Ford’s profit 
margin was 4 percent ($906 million 
in profits on sales of $23 billion). 
And Chrysler had a skimpy profit 
margin of 2.2 percent ($255 million in 
profits on sales of $11.8 billion). 
Promoting big cars has enabled 
the industry to pursue another 
highly profitable strategy: selling 
optional equipment, or what auto 
men call “more car per car.” Such 
extra-cost options as air condi- 
tioning, automatic transmission, vi- 
nyl tops, and power steering return 
profits of 40 percent or more to the 
auto makers. Consumers obviously 
like them, for they often buy $1000 
worth of extras on a $4000 car. 
Over 90 percent of all cars are sold 
with automatic transmission, 73 per- 
cent have air conditioning, and 87 
percent have power steering. But 
such options add weight and drain 
power, reinforcing the “need” for 
bigger cars with powerful engines. 
Options are available on small cars, 
too, of course, but small-car buyers 
select far fewer of them—in part be- 
cause they want cheaper cars, in 
part because they are concerned 
with function and don’t care much 
about deluxe trim or fancy interiors, 
and in part because they don’t need 
power steering or power brakes on a 
2500-pound car. As a result, Detroit 
fears that a shift to small cars 
would endanger their option profits. 


Subsidies 


Detroit’s big-car strategy was 
abetted by the social and political 
forces of the last twenty years. The 
suburbs mushroomed, aided by fed- 
erally backed mortgages and tax 
breaks to homeowners, creating a 
demand for station wagons and sec- 
ond cars. Gasoline prices were kept 
down by government subsidies to 
the oil industry, making gas-gulping 
cars acceptable. And the Highway 


Trust Fund poured $70 billion into 
a capacious interstate highway sys- 
tem that could accommodate the 
big cars. 

The result was a colossal subsidy 
of cars, especially big ones, at the 
expense of other forms of trans- 
portation. In short, it was not just 
the invisible hand of the free mar- 
ket that favored autos, as auto exec- 
utives like to say, but the powerful 
muscle of government policy as 
well. Together they helped the in- 
dustry to handsome profits, gener- 
ating capital for expansion, employ- 
ment, and higher wages. But the 
social costs were left to the public in 
the form of air pollution, con- 
gestion, and depletion of domestic 
oil reserves. The social tab must 
now be paid, and part of the price 
is the end of the big-car era. 

The question now facing Detroit— 
and Wall Street—is whether smaller 
cars can earn anything like the lush 
profits of bigger models. The best 
answer now seems to be No, at least 
in the short run. GM and Chrysler 
will probably suffer the most, de- 
pending on how far the market 
shifts, and how fast. The profit 
problem is aggravated because the 
industry is now in a period of much 
slower growth and much higher in- 
flation. For the first half of 1974, 
for example, GM’s profits were down 
from 1973 (a record year) by 75 
percent, Ford was off 61 percent, and 
Chrysler down 83 percent. And 
1975 earnings may not grow much. 

Chrysler, without GM’s resources, 
must travel a particularly bumpy 
road. Its compact Valiant and Dart 
are selling very well, and it has in- 
troduced two intermediate-size cars 
this fall. But as GM scales down its 
big cars, Chrysler’s compacts and 
intermediates will face stiff new 
competition. And Chrysler does not 
offer a domestic sub-compact to 
compete with Vega or Pinto. In 
1970, it decided instead to restyle its 
big-car line at a cost of $300 mil- 
lion. Unfortunately for Chrysler, the 
remodeled big cars hit the market 
exactly one month before the oil 
embargo. It will be four or five 
years before Chrysler can afford to 
redo these cars again, and in the 
meantime Ford and GM will be of- 
fering their scaled-down full-size 
models. 

Imported cars, which already outsell 
Chrysler products in the United States, 
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would seem obvious beneficiaries of 
the energy crunch. Small and light, 
such best sellers as Volkswagen, 
Toyota, and Datsun average better 
than twenty miles per gallon. But 
two devaluations of the dollar in the 
last three years, as well as currency 
changes in Germany and Japan, 
have raised their prices so much 
that the VW now costs more than 
the Pinto or Vega. As a result, VW 
sales have dropped sharply, and for- 
eign car sales generally are off. Still, 
imports have won nearly 16 percent 
of the U.S. market and are likely to 
retain that share. To offset the cur- 
rency changes, Volvo is planning to 
open an assembly plant in the 
United States in 1976, and VW and 
Toyota are considering making simi- 
lar moves. 

As for American Motors, it is 
happily emphasizing small cars after 





ka nearly going bankrupt in 1967, 


when it foolishly tried to play in 
GM’s big-car ballpark. It is up to 
4 percent of the market, and is 
once again seeing profits like those 
of twenty years ago, when George 
Romney unleashed the compact 
Rambler against what he called 
“those gas-guzzling dinosaurs.” This 
fall, AMC unveiled a new sporty 
model, the Pacer, slightly lighter 
than the fast-selling Gremlin sub- 
compact. AMC, too, faces increased 
competition, and it will never be 
more than a pygmy by Detroit stan- 
dards. But it has a solid small-car 
reputation and some distinctive 
models. 


Boosting profits 


From AMC to GM, all the auto 
makers are now looking for ways to 
boost profits on their small cars. 
Four key strategies are emerging: 

e Boost small-car prices sharply. 
Recent devaluations of the dollar 
have curbed some of the com- 
petitive pressure Detroit felt from 
cheaper imports. Volkswagen prices, 
for example, have jumped by $780, 
mostly from currency changés, hurt- 
ing the Beetle and freeing Detroit to 
raise its small-car prices. In 1974, the 
Pinto was $717 more expensive than 
it was three years ago, the Nova $462, 
and the Dart $610, and the small 
cars will continue to bear the brunt 


of future price hikes. The result, 
says Ford executive Bennett Bid- 
well, is that “the profit range be- 
tween big and small cars is narrow- 
ing.” 

e Promote highly profitable op- 
tions. So far, small-car buyers have 
resisted most of the options big-car 
buyers snap up. But the industry 
expects that as big-car buyers start 
trading down they will continue 
their option-buying habits, too. To 
help things along, Detroit does not 
provide dealers with many “strip- 
ped” models of small cars, forcing 
customers into buying option-loaded 
models. And the industry is making 
some of the options standard equip- 
ment—which is another way of rais- 
ing prices. 

e Cut frequent model changes. 
On small, low-priced cars, the in- 
dustry has trouble recovering the 
tooling costs needed for new model 
changes. So production runs of 
cheaper cars will lengthen, allowing 
Detroit to amortize the costs over 
higher volumes, and thereby boost 
profits per car. For example, both the 
Vega and the Pinto are starting their 
fifth year without any major styling 
changes. 

eè Sell small luxury cars at big-car 
prices. As Mercedes (weight: 3200 
pounds) has amply demonstrated, 
an expensive sedan need not be the 
size of a 5300-pound Cadillac or 
Continental. Ford’s new Granada 
and Monarch represent the new 
look in American compact sedans: 
modestly sized on the outside, 
roomy on the inside, and priced at 
over $5000. For the more affluent, 
Cadillac will offer the compact La 
Salle early next year. The price is 
rumored to be over $8000. 

While these approaches will help 
Detroit, most analysts believe that 
industry profitability, measured by 
return on sales and investment, will 
decline anyway over the next few 
years. And some critics even suggest 
that the industry is just beginning a 
long skid into oblivion. In her re- 
cent book, Paradise Lost: The De- 
cline of the Auto-Industrial Age, 
Emma Rothschild argued that the 
U.S. auto industry “faces decline 
and possible extinction,” much like 
the textile industry in late nine- 
teenth-century Britain. She points 
out certain similarities: a declining 
growth rate, increasing market satu- 
ration, signs of management inertia, 


lagging technology, and falling prof- 
itability. In addition, some cities are 
sure to limit auto use because of air 
pollution and congestion. 

Nonetheless, while Detroit may not 
prevail, it certainly will endure. 
Though the market appears saturated 
now, with one car for every two 
people, the U.S. population is ex- 
pected to increase by another 50 mil- 
lion over the next twenty-five years, 
and they, too, will want or need cars, 
especially if they follow the suburban 
living patterns now so firmly estab- 
lished. The car of the future will 
change, and will need to be smaller 
and free of pollution, but some kind 
of car will remain a necessity for most 
Americans for years to come. Even if 
the population finally stabilizes, and 
the domestic market is fully satu- 
rated, there will be at least 125 mil- 
lion cars on the road that will 
eventually need replacement. If 10 
percent are replaced a year, roughly 
the current scrap rate, U.S. auto sales 
could go on indefinitely at 12.5 mil- 
lion cars a year—better than last 
year’s record of 11.4 million. 

Moreover, the industry has other 
opportunities for growth and 
change. Overseas markets are far 
from saturated and already supply a 
growing portion of Detroit’s earn- 
ings. Technological advances lie 
ahead, leading ultimately to an elec- 
tric car when oil reserves run out. 
And just as the oil industry has 
moved into the energy business, De- 
troit is slowly moving into the trans- 
portation business, with booming 
growth possible in buses and other 
mass transit systems. 

Yes, the Golden Age for the auto 
industry is over. Public attitudes 
have changed, the profits in car 
manufacturing will probably de- 
cline, and the industry will have to 
conform to the new age of resource 
scarcity. But, to paraphrase Mark 
Twain, reports of its death are 
greatly exaggerated. 

—STEPHEN SHEPARD AND 
J. PATRICK WRIGHT 
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QUIET. 
HANDSOME. 
AND NOW 
EVEN SHARPER. 


Improvements add up. For the 
Kodak Carousel custom H projector, 
they add up to a unit that projects a beautiful image. =i 

Consider the latest one. Because film in cardboard 
and plastic slide mounts curves slightly, your pictures 
can be slightly out of focus at the edges. And so 
Kodak has introduced a curved-field projection lens 
specifically designed to compensate for that slight 
curve—for a sharper image from edge to edge. 

All Kodak Carousel H projectors, including the 
quietly handsome custom H series, now come with ‘ 
this new lens as standard. It’s the f/2.8 Kodak projection 
Ektanar C lens. Two optional lenses, including a zoom 
lens, are also available. 

The new Carousel custom 840H shown 
with auto-focus is less than $208. Other Kodak 
Carousel pro- 
jectors from 
less than $75, KODAK 
at your photo CAROUSEL 

aler’s. 
aadior subject to CUSTOM H 


Change without notice. 












FOR YOUR FAMILY TREE 


The $4.975 Question. 


In times like these, can you reasonably expect to get $4975 worth 
of car for $4975? Well, let's talk fact. 
First, the Audi‘ 100LS hasn't risen one dollar in price this year. 
That puts you way ahead right there. 
€ Second, the Germans build the Audi to last. Planned obsolescence 
just isn't compatible with their thinking. 
Third, consider the built-in luxuries: the comfort of legroom and headroom 
equal to some cars twice the price. And orthopedically-designed reclining seats. 
Fourth, it's the only luxury car combining front-wheel drive, torsion crank 
rear axle, rack-and-pinion steering, and front disc brakes. It handles superbly. 
Fifth on top ofeverything else, it gets about 24 miles to the gallon* 
True, its hard to find full value in any product today. But this isn’t just any 
product, it’s the Audi 100LS: $4975* worth of luxury car, without question. 


tSuggested retail price East Coast P.O.E. West Coast slightly higher. Local taxes and other dealer delivery charges, if any, additional. 
“Mileage based on German Industry Standards (DIN-70030). 














Show Me the Way 
to Go Home 


by Thomas Griffith 


Can it be that regionalism in 
America is declining in the same 
way that patriotism has—that it is 
more noisily insisted upon, but by 
fewer and fewer people? It used to 
be a peculiarly American trait to 
brag on where you lived. The most 
aggressive of these geographical 
chauvinists would extol their climate 
and belittle everyone else’s, would 
rhapsodize over the outdoor beauty 
to be found close at hand, and 
would solemnly assert that their re- 
gion molded people of superior 
character. 

I know that attitude well, since I 
myself come from God’s country. 
Those wide open spaces out West 
were thought to broaden your hori- 
zons even if they only left you with 
an unfocused, far-off stare. Being 
spread out was supposed to make 
you more self-reliant. We pitied the 
herded eastern cities with their 
squalid political machines, and per- 
suaded ourselves that we were the 
true, think-for-yourself democrats. 

And when critics came along and 
said that all our Main Streets 
looked alike, with a Woolworth’s 
here and an A&P there, we thought 
they were judging merely by ex- 
ternals, and had missed what was 
stubbornly individual in us. We 
could have our cake mixes and eat 
them too, without jeopardizing our 
Garden of Eden. I don’t believe 
that anymore. 


* * * 


Growing up in the Pacific North- 
west, I acknowledged valuable mu- 
tations in the American character: 
the confident, blond handsomeness 
of Californians, sure that they were 
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the first citizens of tomorrow; New 
England Yankees, spare of speech 
and honed down physically to sur- 
vive in that dour rocky land; Tex- 
ans at home with expansiveness; 
Virginians who had saved a grave 
courtesy from the ruins. But how 
about people from other, more 
anonymous places, like Arkansas or 
West Virginia, who seemed less ea- 
ger to brag on their origins? How 
could people in those bleak, sooty 
mill towns stay even another day in 
them? Then I discovered the satis- 
faction people take in the sheer un- 
livability of their circumstances. I 
remember a Texan saying, “God 
wasn’t very mad when he made this 
part, but he sure lost his temper in 
other parts of Texas.” 

Such perverse pride in surviving 
an alien and harsh environment I 
have come to understand, after liv- 
ing thirty years in New York City. I 
once thought that sanity triumphed 
as each decade’s census showed the 
center of population moving ever 
westward. I now think it is decadent 
old New York City that is ahead of 
the country, by adapting so ef- 
fortlessly to the way of the future— 
mass turnstile living. This Darwin- 
ian adaptation explains that imper- 
sonal behavior in New Yorkers 
which roils outsiders. 

True New York courtesy consists 
in holding open the rear door of the 
bus for the person who follows 
you—a service rendered without es- 
tablishing contact or invading pri- 
vacy. Such economy of effort, I 
grant, also accounts for other famil- 
iar New York behavior, such as that 
of surly, indifferent waiters and 
slovenly, querulous cabbies. But 
then, if you allow for a certain pres- 
surization, caused by New York’s 
harried pace, I believe that mean- 
ness of character is not more preva- 
lent there but is pretty evenly dis- 
tributed in the population at large. 
I’ve never shared Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s mawkish admiration for 
small-town virtues, which led him, 
in Allegro, to write lyrics of even 
more undiluted bathos than those in 
his dreadful “You’ve Got to Be 
Taught” number in South Pacific. 

For, among small-town trades- 
people, how much does politeness 
merely reflect the pragmatic knowl- 
edge that they expect to see you 
again soon? In New York’s turnstile 
economy, volume is everything; the 


newsie is indifferent to your particu- 
lar presence, and don’t waste his 
time. Now that volume discount 
houses and supermarkets as big as 
aircraft hangars crowd the highway 
strips outside most American Cities, 
girls at the check-out counters— 
brought up in small towns and 
healthy suburbs—are adopting the 
same turnstile manner without hav- 
ing had the benefit of on-the-spot 
training in New York. The fact of 
impersonal relationship, not geogra- 
phy, determines the behavior. 

I would argue that regionalism in 
America today exists mostly as a 
fact of nature and climate. Among 
man-made things, it survives mainly 
in parody. And in people it persists 
more as sentimental illusion, a pride 
of memory, than as distinctiveness 
of character. America has lost the 
battle to the common ooze spread 
by giantism. 


* * * 


The forces that mold us as a na- 
tion are now more powerful than 
those that differentiate us by re- 
gions. Big businesses—big super- 
markets to handle their wares, big 
television budgets to clear their 
shelves—depend at every stage on 
efficient uniformity. Let any enter- 
prising local owner of a highway 
fast-food franchise try to vary his 
menu by adding a regional spe- 
cialty, and he'll get a quick rocket 
from headquarters to stop that non- 
sense—everything must be similar 
from Bellingham to Key West, or 
the customer would feel disoriented. 

Of course, if a wanderer through 
America feels the need to savor local 
atmosphere, he can, for a price, sub- 
ject himself to roadside inns which 
flaunt a halfhearted and usually 
spurious regionalism—from fake 
beams to cutesy menus full of ship- 
ahoy gabble about Gloucester fish or 
chuck-wagon metaphors to sanction 
the toughness of the beef. (Often the 
only discernible linkage between a 
roadside Colonial tavern and its Rev- 
olutionary past is the conviction that 
the dollar isn’t worth a continental.) 

Just as much a parody of the 
past, though more endearing, are 
those one-day festivals in midwest- 
ern small towns where local high 


es 
Thomas Griffith’s last Atlantic article 
was “A Few Frank Words About Bias” 
(April, 1974). 
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school girls put on wide smiles and 
Swiss dirndls or Dutch wooden 
shoes to celebrate their ethnic ori- 
gins. Actually, true ethnic survival 
in America depends on the much 
tougher proposition that “I’m not 
inferior; I count too; you must 





reckon with me.” This attitude is 


more deeply felt and more insistent 
than any regionalism is. Challenging 
a man’s regionalism just does not 
touch him to the quick anymore. 


You don’t have to smile, podner, 


when you confront a Virginian; his 
suburbs are much like yours. Nor is 
he any longer instructed that, for 


politeness’ sake, he must “never 


throw up to a Yankee the fact of 
his birthplace.” 
Even the touristy landmarks of 


-any region seem diminished now, 


and not just by being surrounded 
and overwhelmed by souvenir 
stands and litter. They are dimin- 
ished by accessibility, as Samarkand 
and Xanadu are. Those brave par- 
ents who-—scorning the convenient 
plane—crisscross the American West 
with their children, journeying from 
camper site to Indian battleground, 
may travel in monotonous ease 
across expanses of tableland ringed 
by mountains, but at least they get 
some transitional sense of the ago- 


nizing distance and receding hori- 


zons of those who, in creaky Con- 
estoga wagons, journeyed into the 
unknown a century earlier. 

But how often the historical site 
itself then disappoints. Out the fam- 
ilies scramble from their cars, weary 
from the close quarters. Then watch 
mother and father trying to sum- 
mon up, first in themselves and 
then in their children, a sense of 
what happened here: Imagine, chil- 


= dren, how on this very spot Indians 


once stealthily crept up on the 
peaceful campfires. The children 
stare, but see only a stone marker 
and a bronze tablet which looks too 


_ wordy to read. The ooze has got to 


them first. They’ve seen the spec- 
tacular of it, in movie or television 
dramas, and what does it matter if 
the locale has been shifted to a 
more imposing landscape? Soon it 
won't be necessary to travel such 
distances to see dispersed artifacts. 
Those convenient cultural conglom- 
erates, our proliferating Dis- 
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neylands, tidily bring together in 
one place Wild West towns, antebel- 
lum mansions, Mississippi riv- 
erboats, or roadside jungles stocked 
from elsewhere. After moving com- 
fortably from one such dollop of re- 
created history to another, it’s but a 
short ride back to the motel swim- 
ming pool. 

But nature itself has not been suc- 
cessfully parodied. And it can be ar- 
gued that only where people take 
their living directly from nature—in 
plowing the fields, mining the gullies, 
or fishing the seas—does regionalism 
any longer bestow its lasting imprint 
on character. Just try to discover in 
an aerospace engineer, or an accoun- 
tant, any strong distinctiveness be- 
cause he works in a Houston suburb 
rather than on the outskirts of Knox- 
ville or Tacoma. 

He is probably part of that great 
moving mass, the 20 percent of all 
Americans who change where they 
live every year. He may have been 
transferred by the armed forces, or 
by a large corporation; he goes to 
work in a glass grid of the kind that 
makes every city a mini-Manhattan, 
or in one of those tidy plants at the 
edge of town, surrounded by a few 
nursery trees and an acre of shining 
metal—parked cars reflecting the 
sun. Such transients become wise in 
marginal advantages: in Scarsdale 
the schools are better; in Denver 
you can ski on weekends. 

But the real distinctions between 
regions grow fewer as people no 
longer live in isolated and narrow 
cultures on which the outside world 
only rarely impinges. Even the Old 
South that once made a literary elo- 
quence out of the bonds of defeat 
now resounds with the affirmative 
business aggressiveness of the New 
South, the kind that used to be de- 
plored as northern materialism. 

All of us, in our millions, who be- 
gan there and ended here, have our 
passports heavily stamped by else- 
wheres. We have not only become 
victims of the ooze but are carriers 
of the virus. We bunch together in 
cities and expanding suburbs where 
the market strategists—those stu- 
dents of similarity and harbingers of 
uniformity—can have at us easily. In 
their corporate boardrooms, and on 
Madison Avenue, they don’t look at 
the familiar map of the fifty states 
as we do, as a variegated, history- 
sanctioned collection of contraries. 
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They focus instead on densely pop- 
ulated clots—the kind that the gov- 
ernment calls Standard Metropoli- 
tan Statistical Areas—and have so 
studied the “A and B Counties” of 
city and suburb that they are ex- 
perts in how most cheaply to reach 
the masses who buy cornflakes, or 
to single out those families, known 
as “upscale in income and educa- 
tion,” who can be sold brand-name 
Scotch and elaborate sound systems. 
Everyone’s level of sophistication, 
earnings, and schooling has been ef- 
ficiently calibrated, and if you get 
your regional charts right, the same 
dollar-rated entertainers will be ad- 
mired to the same degree, and the 
same products will sell best. 

If, as the song goes, everything’s 
up-to-date in Kansas City, it will be 
equally so in Phoenix and In- 
dianapolis. In sports, promoters 
freely shift football and basketball 
franchises around, the better to as- 
semble the most desirable markets 
for national television advertisers. 
Your local team will be encouraged 
to adopt a name that suggests in- 
stant tradition (another example of 
regionalism surviving as parody), so 
what does it matter if the team is 
owned, managed, and stocked with 
players from the outside? Many of 
the customers in the stands are from 
the outside too, and can take on a 
protective coloration by cheering the 
local team. It’s the secular equiva- 
lent of joining the local church. 

We have all been made more 
similar than we like to admit. At 
best, we hold dual citizenship: in 
the place of our origins, and in a 
nationalized culture which is in part 
political but mostly a shared com- 
munity of experiences, references, 
entertainments, celebrities, and the 
commercial inundation not only of 
products but of their sell, made fa- 
miliar to us in insistent melodies— 
all of this giving us not so much a 
national outlook as a common sub- 
jection to a homogenous palaver. 
But something stubbornly sentimen- 
tal in us makes us insist on our re- 
gionalism, and we prize it when we 
hear it in the lazy cadences of 
speech, or see it in idiosyncratic 
mannerisms. The great American 
question is “Where you from?,” and 
however much we move about, most 
of us find our true lifetime identity 
wherever in the isolation of child- 
hood we first discovered our own 


universe. The place of our roots 
dominates even when those roots 
have been severed. When asked 
where I’m from, I never say New 
York, though I have lived there half 
my life. 

Not long ago, returning to my na- 
tive Pacific Northwest, I was anx- 
ious to see how well it had escaped 
the effluvium that pours from the 
smokeless chimneys of Madison 
Avenue and from the television 
glass booths of Rockefeller Center, 
how much it had escaped the ba- 
nalization of America and the 
spreading uniformity. In neighbor- 
ing Oregon, Governor Tom McCall 
has been telling people that Oregon 
is a nice place to visit, but please 
don’t move there. Some of the wiser 
spirits in my hometown of Seattle 
are learning to think small too. But 
nature’s invitation is still writ large— 
the Cascades and Olympics that 
ring Seattle were sharp and clear, 
though less snow-clad than I re- 
member. Mount Rainier hovered 
spectacularly over the city, cold and 
strong. Its serenity awes the 
stranger, but to Seattleites the 
mountain is such a familiar that 
they cannot be reverent about Rain- 
ier all the time. So we talked about 
how much the mountain looked like 
a giant heap of vanilla ice cream. 
Then, as we watched the rays of the 
setting sun strike the mountain’s 
flanks, it turned strawberry color be- 
fore our eyes. 

I asked Miner Baker, a 
banker-economist friend of mine, 
whether northwesterners still brag as 
much as they used to about God’s 
country. He thought not; most had 
traveled and seen other places, su- 
perior in some ways if inferior in 
others. Quiet satisfaction was more 
like it, he thought, along with some 
worry. For Washington State, which 
once seemed inexhaustible in its un- 
spoiled green scenery and rich re- 
sources that were anyone’s to 
despoil, had felt the threat to its envi- 
ronment. And this had come with a 
barrage of rhetorical overkill that is 
in itself a kind of verbal littering. 
Still, the mood is that we’ve got to 
hang on to what we’ve got. 

If this is the new regional chau- 
vinism, I prefer it to the old brag. If 
we can’t preserve regional man in 
all his isolated innocence and inde- 
pendence, we can still preserve re- 
gional nature. 














Marquisat 
Beaujolais 
Villages. 


Look at the words “Beaujolais Villages” on the label. They 
tell you that this wine is not just another Beaujolais. 

In France, only those wines that come from the best wine- 
producing villages in the Beaujolais District can be called 
Beaujolais Villages. 

Ask for Marquisat. It’s not just another Beaujolais. 

But a great Beaujolais Villages. 


The French” 
classify it above 
any regular 
Beaujolai 
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FIGHTING INFLATION 


Sır: Of all that has been written 
about inflation in the last year, Mel- 
ville J. Ulmer’s article “How To 
Fight Inflation” (October Atlantic) is 
by far the most honest and realistic. 
But here are some questions that I 


-~ think should have been answered. 


1. Isn’t it true that Ulmer’s 
four-step program for controlling 
inflation would lead to the stabili- 
zation of wages and prices, and 
that wage and price stabilization 
would in turn result in the stabili- 
zation of profits? 

2. Isn’t it likely that any pro- 
gram for stabilizing profits would 
be resisted successfully by (a) the 
government at all levels and (b) 
the financial and industrial lead- 
ers who manage our economy? 

3. Why is it that non-capitalist 
states seem to be immune to the 
disease of inflation? Is it because 
their prices and wages are stabi- 
lized and because they don’t rely 
on profits that are distributed to 
private individuals for their eco- 
nomic health and growth? 

4. If Professor Ulmer’s program 
or some similar plan is not -put 

„into effect, what are the prospects 

for our economy? 

It seems to me that what Profes- 
sor Ulmer is recommending, and I 
strongly support those recommenda- 
tions, amounts to a revolutionary 
step toward national planning. It 
may be necessary. I think it is. But 
I doubt that it has a chance in the 
near future. Some halfway measures 
may be possible, but tax increases 
to subsidize full employment within 
the next five or ten years are not 
credible unless there is a shattering 
depression. Is this what Professor 
Ulmer anticipates? 

ROBERT GARRETSON 
Hatton, Va. 
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Sır: Melville Ulmer suggests “an 
appropriate tax increase” to finance 
public service jobs at an annual sal- 
ary of $8000 for all who now earn 
less. With higher taxes, people 
would, of course, be unable to buy 
as many goods and services from 
the private sector. So, there would 
presumably be a loss of private sec- 
tor employment at least matching 
the expansion of public “services”— 
with no net effect on total employ- 
ment. 

From 1932 to 1937, while such 
boondoggling was in its heyday, 
consumer prices rose at an annual 
rate of about 7.5 percent. In 1936, 
even before the 1937 recession, total 
employment was still lower than in 
1930. In 1938, the unemployment 
rate was still 19 percent. It is rather 
amusing to hear such dismal fail- 
ures revived as an assault on “or- 
thodoxy.” 

Professor Ulmer notes that “an 
unemployment rate of 4 percent 
seemed to generate an annual price 
increase of about 3 to 4 percent.” It 
did so only in the same sense that a 
man’s height of six feet “seemed to 
generate” a weight of two hundred 
pounds. Leaving money out of the 
former explanation is like leaving 
calories out of the latter. 

Ulmer speaks of the “dramatic” 
monetary restraint in 1973, by 
which he means the rise in nominal 
interest rates. But interest rates ap- 
pear to be high only because it is 
stupid to lend money at 6 percent 
when you will be repaid with 
money that buys 10 percent less. 
Real interest rates—adjusted for in- 
flation—are virtually unaffected by 
anticipated changes in the supply of 
money. Federal deficits and off- 
budget loans, however, push real in- 
terest rates higher as the govern- 
ment bids away an ever larger share 
of available capital. 
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Until very recently, there was no 
noticeable reduction in the 6.7 per- 
cent annual trend rate of money 
growth that has persisted since early 
1970. In mid-July money growth 
slowed significantly and, contrary to 
Ulmer’s extremely orthodox view, 
nominal interest rates simulta- 
neously began to decline. The fed- 
eral funds rate, for example, fell 
from 13.55 to 11.41 percent by Sep- 
tember 20; Treasury bills peaked at 
9.37 in late August and dropped to 
8.01 percent in four weeks. If, 
through some atypical resistance to 
political pressure, the Fed keeps 
money growth below 5 percent, 
both inflation and interest rates will 
decline sharply within a year. If not, 
Ulmer’s scheme to solve the alleged 
shortage of government employees 
will prove quite irrelevant—a burden 
without any corresponding benefit. 

ALAN REYNOLDS 
New York, N. Y. 


Sır: Assuming one accepts Professor 
Ulmer’s suggestion for mopping up 
unemployment caused by Keynesian 
measures by putting the unem- 
ployed to work on national service 
programs, and paying for this by 
compensatory tax, one would have 
to resolve several thorny adminis- 
trative and political questions. To 
name a few: 

1. Would employment with the 
national service remain voluntary 
or would it need to be obligatory? 
If the latter, under what condi- 
tions and after what length of 
unemployment would national 
service have to be accepted? 

2. What would be the means 
for recycling a national service 
employee back into normal em- 
ployment? He should not lose his 
place in the normal employment 
queue because of absence on na- 
tional service. 


3. What would be the relations 
between national service employ- 
ees and employees normally 
working in the particular occupa- 
tion? I presume the rate paid to 
national service employees would 
have to be identical to the normal 
job rate, subject to demonstrating 
an adequate level of performance. 

4. How would one ensure that 
national service employees—let me 
use the phrase “impressed em- 
ployees”—would not diminish the 
security of employment or bar- 
gaining power of normal employ- 
ees? The right of national service 
employees to strike, or otherwise, 
is one aspect of this question. 

I believe Professor Ulmer’s medi- 
cine has been applied by dictator- 
ships, e.g. Hitler’s in the thirties, but 
it is not obvious that it can be 
sweetened enough to be swallowed 


by democracies. 
H. H. LANGSHUR 
St. Lambert, Quebec 


Sır: Melville Ulmer brushes aside 
wage increases as only a contrib- 
uting cause of our inflationary ills. 
This implies that wage-cost-push is 
only a minor inflationary force to 
be reckoned with after more impor- 
tant things have been taken care of. 
But as most every employer knows, 
it is just the other way around. An- 
nual wage increases negotiated by 
trade unions have been the major 
cause of rising prices for many 
years. 

When any cost of production goes 
up, whether raw material, rent, 
taxes, or wages, there are only two 
ways of dealing with the problem: 
by increasing efficiency to. offset the 
cost hike, or by increasing prices to 
pay for the added costs. But when 
wages are upped year after year, as 
has been the case in most industries 
for several decades, to squeeze out 
greater efficiency—that is, more pro- 
ductivity per employee—eventually 
becomes an impossibility. 

Wage-cost-push inflation goes 
back to Roosevelt’s New Deal, when 
labor unions were “enfranchised” to 
monopolize labor markets in indi- 
vidual plants and in entire indus- 
tries. More recently doctors, dentists, 
and lawyers have gotten into the 
act. Through their associations they 
have successfully established stan- 
dard or minimum fees for the vari- 
ous services they perform. Like the 
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No one can deny that a fine photograph begins in the mind and the eye of the 
photographer. 

But if your camera can’t keep up with your ideas, maybe you ought to be think- 
ing about another camera. 

Consider a Minolta XK: the camera that was designed to bring out the best in 
you. As the first and only 35mm reflex to combine the advantages of electronics and 
the versatility of a total system, it offers unprecedented creative freedom and handling 
ease for the involved photographer. 

An electronically controlled titanium shutter is at the heart of the XK. Its range 
of speeds is wider than on any camera in the world: from 16 full seconds to 1/2000th 
second. And it is remarkably quiet, vibration-free and accurate. 

The XK’s shutter sets itself automatically for correct exposure, according to the 
lens opening you select. Light is measured automatically by a built-in metering sys- 
tem so unique it’s patented. 

You can also set the XK’s shutter manually without losing creative mastery over 
every picture situation. Because the Auto-Electro viewfinder shows shutter speeds, 
aperture and a low-light warning signal, you need never look away from your subject 
as you focus and compose. 

Since your camera needs will almost certainly change, the XK is designed to 
change with them. You may switch to any of four interchangeable viewfinders or nine 
focusing screens. A full system of interchangeable Rokkor-X lenses, ranging from fish- 
eye to super-telephoto, provides still more versatility. 

Five years from now, all fine 35mm cameras will offer the innovations that have 
caused every major photographic magazine to acclaim the Minolta XK. If you're in- 
volved with photography, you'll find the Minolta XK is a camera worth examining per- 
sonally. For the name of your nearest retailer and literature, write Minolta Corpora- 
tion, Advanced Systems Division, 101 Williams Drive, Ramsey, N.J. 07446. In Canada: 
Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 
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factory worker, the plumber, elec- 
trician, and airline pilot, profes- 
sionals now get pretty well whatever 
they choose to get. The inevitable 
result is, of course, higher prices for 
the consumer. 

This rigged, manipulated, or “un- 
free” labor market is something 
rather new in our history. Economic 
laws of supply and demand have 
become largely replaced by such ar- 
tificial controls as legal minimum 
wages, by standard professional 
fees, and by labor contracts calling 
for annual pay increases, whether 
earned or not. 

As long as people continue to get 
paid more for the same (or less) 
work, costs will go up, and con- 
sumers will continue to suffer from 
price inflation. No amount of tin- 
kering with the national money sup- 
ply, no shifting of the tax burden, 
and no application by the govern- 
ment of vague, half-understood eco- 
nomic theories is going to stop in- 
flation. Radically new measures will 
be needed to halt the wage-cost- 


push inflationary forces. 
BEN LANSDALE 
Eugene, Ore. 


Sir: Melville J. Ulmer’s article 
“How To Fight Inflation” contains 
this eye-popping statement: “Over 
the past twelve months or so this 
force [inflation] has been intensified 
by the Agriculture Department’s 
prior decision to cut farm output at 
a peculiarly strategic juncture, on 
the eve of an unprecedented in- 
crease in demand at home and 
abroad.” 

That statement is pure hogwash, 
as Professor Ulmer, an economist at 
an agricultural college, ought to 
know. USDA, under Secretary Butz, 
has taken all restraints off domestic 
farm production to meet expanding 
needs, both domestic and foreign. 
Furthermore, USDA has relaxed 
imports of foreign-produced meat, 
dairy products, and other foods in 
the general effort to dampen in- 


flation. 
Harry W. HENDERSON 
Washington, D. C. 


Sır: Anyone as concerned with the 
unemployment of the least skilled as 
Melville J. Ulmer professes to be 
would do well to consider that they 
are that portion of labor most af- 
fected by the present interference 


with market forces in the form of 
minimum wage laws. The alterna- 
tive national perils of inflation and 


unemployment are neatly mirrored 


in the situation of the unskilled in- 
dividual under legislation decreeing 
that he must either be paid more 
than is justified by his productivity 
or not hired at all. 

The proposal that private industry 
be allowed to hire the unskilled at a 
noninflationary wage is admittedly a 
radical deviation from the orthodox 
ideology holding that government 
can judge its citizens’ interests better 
than they can. But the quaint prej- 
udices of those who think only gov- 
ernment should be allowed to hire 
the unemployed are no substitute 


for reason in public policy. 
CHARLES FLOTO 
New Haven, Conn. 


Dr. Ulmer replies: 

Apparently Messrs. Langshur and 
Garretson are unaware that nearly 
200,000 formerly idle men and 
women are now employed in federal 
public service programs. Naturally, 
no compulsion was used in their re- 
cruitment, Hitlerian or otherwise. 
Like the employees of GM or the 
corner grocer, the federal job-hold- 
ers were induced to work by the 
wages and working conditions of- 
fered. Like everybody else except 
the boss’ son, when absent without 
leave, they are docked; when they 
refuse to perform their duties, they 
are fired. This public employment, 
moreover, is not a lingering vestige 
of the New Deal, but was in- 
augurated during the administration 
of that other notorious radical, 
Richard M. Nixon. Another mem- 
ber of the same school, President 
Ford, proposed a broadening of the 
program in his special economic 
message of October 8. To be sure, 
my own proposal would be many 
times larger than Ford’s and 
Nixon’s together, and would be ac- 
companied by other measures to 
promote stable prices along with 
full employment. I would hope too, 
in comparison with the present sys- 
tem, that it would entail a more 
imaginative direction of human 
energies into truly essential and cre- 
ative productive activities. But in 
the light of the precedent just de- 
scribed, it seems to me to go much 
too far to call my program “revolu- 
tionary.” 


Mr. Landsdale and Mr. Garretson 
are concerned, though in different 
ways, about the impact of my stabi- 


.. lization plan on business. One fears 


that profits would be frozen, the 
other that they would be squeezed 
by a rise in union wages. Basically, 
the question concerns what is to be 
stabilized. The answer is the average 
level of prices together with the 
overall unemployment rate; the lat- 
ter would be maintained steadily at 
its minimum. Insofar as these con- 
ditions are actually achieved, they 
would require that profits, wages, 
and all other incomes rise con- 
stantly, but strictly in line with the 
progress of productivity. Indeed, if 
an economy enjoyed full employ- 
ment without inflation—the goal at 
which I aim—money incomes would 
have to behave in this way. If they 
outdistanced productivity on bal- 
ance, inflation would follow by the 
rules of arithmetic. 

Food prices have been an out- 
standing performer in the present 
inflationary surge, rivaling oil and 
medicine. For this I shall continue 
to give the credit to Agriculture Sec- 
retary Earl L. Butz, despite the 
touching remonstrations against it 
by Mr. Henderson. In 1972, as in 
previous years, he administered with 
great enthusiasm and no foresight 
the acreage allotments, marketing 
quotas, land diversion programs, 
and other bureaucratic para- 
phernalia designed to reduce output. 
At the same time, he triumphantly 
consummated his celebrated grain 
deals with the Soviet Union and 
China. These sales were so cele- 
brated that they successfully ex- 
hausted our grain reserves. The re- 
sult was the shocking experience 
awaiting consumers at supermarkets 
the following year. The story has a 
sequel. This October, despite the 
drought and our decimated crops, 
Secretary Butz approved an even 
gaudier sale of wheat and corn to 
the Soviet Union—$500 million 
worth—to be delivered by his good 
friends at the giant Continental 
Grain Company and Cook Indus- 
tries, Inc. President Ford vetoed that 
deal, but approved a scaled-down 
version of it later. 

Mr. Floto’s béte noire is the min- 
imum wage law, and I fully grant 
the possibility that he personally 
knows someone he would hire if he 
could only get him for less. But for 


years the Labor and Agriculture 
Departments have been studying 
this subject only to find that, on the 
whole, the effect of the minimum 
wage on employment and unem- 
ployment is insignificant. The de- 
mand for the unskilled is ‘‘in- 
elastic,” meaning that they get jobs 
if business is very good and they 
don’t if it’s poor to middling, 
whether wages are at or below the 
minimum. Anyway, before a federal 
minimum was established for wages 
in 1938, unemployment was greater 
than it has been since, so the law 
can’t be that much of a culprit. 

Do ardent libertarians typically 
mistake their hopes for realities, 
their wishful guesses for facts? I 
wouldn’t know, but it seems from 
his letter that Mr. Reynolds does. 
For one thing, he managed to dis- 
cover some ridiculously impossible 
provisions in my plan that only he 
could have inserted; I didn’t. No- 
where did I suggest that public jobs 
be given “at an annual salary of 
$8000 for all who now earn less.” I 
did propose jobs for the unem- 
ployed at the wages prevailing for 
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their trades and their experience. I 
estimated that the average wage 
would be $8000, with many falling 
well below and some quite a bit 
above. Second, I proposed that 
these jobs be financed by taxes. The 
increased spending on consumer 
goods by the new government work- 
ers would then be offset by the re- 
duced spending of taxpayers. With- 
out generating inflation, therefore, 
total employment would rise by the 
number of new public jobs. Obvi- 
ously, the flow and variety of public 
services would likewise be increased. 
By “forgetting” that government 
workers also eat, sleep, and drink— 
and therefore would spend part or 
all of their paychecks—Mr. Reynolds © 
sees no net change in employment. 
Third, although I carefully (I 
thought) distinguished my program 
from the New Deal’s work relief—in 
objectives, financing, organization, 
magnitude, and historical setting— 
Mr. Reynolds treats them as identi- 
cal. Fourth, he misrepresents FDR’s 
accomplishments by taking an ir- 
relevant year, 1930, as the base for 
his comparisons. The big dip didn’t 
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come until the next three years. 
FDR did not take office until 
March, 1933. The unemployment 
rate was then reduced from a cata- 
~- strophic 33 percent of the labor 
_ force in 1933 (according to the Bu- 
= reau of the Census) to 16 percent in 
_ 1937. A brisk recovery had finally 
_ been generated. It was arrested in 
_ the following year by the fierce re- 
_ sistance of business (and a resulting 
_ “strike of capital”) to reforms that 
are now taken for granted. Finally, 
_ despite Mr. Reynold’s canny calcu- 
_ lations, the soaring interest rates last 
year and this were enough to send 
the housing industry into depression 
-~ and to imperil the liquidity of much 
_ of the rest of industry, especially the 
public utilities. While the gross na- 
tional product rose by 12 percent 
from the end of 1972 to the summer 
of this year, the money supply was 


_ allowed to increase by only 8 per- 


cent. That’s tight money. That’s 
also, primarily, what started the re- 
cession cum inflation of today. 


_ FIT TO PRINT 


-= SR: Edwin Newman, in “Fit To 
| Print” (October Atlantic), refers to 
| one of the worst things the New 
= York Times has been doing “for 
long years now.” 
j Will he elucidate? Are those 385- 
| day or 400-day years? How does 
_ one distinguish them from short 
years (whatever those are)? 
WALTER BARRETT 
New York, N. Y. 


Sir: Long ago, in our family, we 
decided that “shower activity” 
meant running around and closing 
the windows and getting out the 
raincoat and umbrella. We wonder, 
` too, whatever happened to just 
| plain “sunny.” Now it is always 
| “sunny skies.” And when the TV 
= weatherman says the humidity is 
100 percent, we figure we are going 
down for the last time. 

Mrs. C. RICHARD BATES 

Wrightsville Beach, N. C. 


~ COMPLEX ISSUES 


Sir: L. E. Sissman’s satire (“The In- 
nocent Bystander,” October Atlan- 
tic) on the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s public hearings was quite 
clever. And though I’m inclined to 
think a person would have to be 
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pretty callous to find so much hu- 
mor in that particular string of 
events, I found his closing barb 
about “pledging allegiance” to the 
Committee a real scream. 

Only in one respect did I think 
Mr. Sissman carried things much 
too far. I refer, of course, to his 
poem on page 76, about the 
“Eponymous violet” that “reforms 
[his] understanding.” Mr. Sissman 
should confine his satirical comment 
to prose; for this further attempt at 
satire is, to my mind, just plain 
silly. I mean, I got it (even that 
rather strained reference to “kanga- 
roo” gloves), but don’t you agree 
that comparing the House Judiciary 
Committee to a violet is really tak- 
ing advantage of poetic license? 

WILLIAM J. COYLE 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Str: L. E. Sissman’s essay implies 
that we should agree, in awe, with 
his total disdain of a decade of 
American politics, his obvious judg- 
ment of an era of complex issues, 
and the “eye-rubbing incredulity” 
with which he watched the system 
of constitutional government work. 
The allegiance which the author 
“belatedly, sheepishly,” offers to the 
American system (which has so 
many faults!) comes across like the 
acceptance of the guillotine by 
Louis XVI, who never really under- 
stood what was happening either. 
PAUL J. WERNER 
Washington, D. C. 


L. E. Sissman replies: 

Since I wasn’t kidding, Mr. Coyle 
must be. As for Mr. Werner, Pm 
sorry if he was offended by my 
heartfelt relief at seeing the system 
finally work; I assume from his let- 
ter that he has spent the last eleven 
years subtly enjoying the delightful 
democratic give-and-take of an “era 
of complex issues” which included 
three assassinations, Vietnam, Mylai, 
Kent State, Attica, and Watergate. 


ADVICE AND CONSENT 


Sır: Ross Terrill writes, in his piece 
on North Africa in the October At- 
lantic: “If nobody but me is leaving 
Tangiers today, it is I who is the 
fool.” Fool he may be, grammatical 
he ain’t. 
TALIAFERRO BOATWRIGHT 
Stonington, Conn. 
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How one company's people and products are helping find the answers to some of the world's problems. 





Janis Knight, a teacher at Boyd Elementary, checks the progress of Jerinda Lewis. 


A typewriter is helping children 
learn new words 


There’s a muffled rush of typewriter 
keys. An attentive look on children’s 
faces. They’re learning words in a new 
way at Boyd Elementary School, a 
public school in Jackson, Mississippi. 

First, pupils learn how to type. 
Then they learn words by hearing them 
over a headset and typing them out. 
Each child proceeds at his own pace, 
receiving lessons that have been pre- 


taped by the teacher. 

While typing is a course usually re- 
served for high school students, the 
results of employing it to teech much 
younger children have been most im- 
pressive. Children in this class, which 
is made up of fifth and sixth year pupils, 
have shown marked improvement in 
writing, spelling, reading and other 
subjects as well. Almost incidentally, 


some fifth graders are typing 75 words 
a minute. 

“This isn’t an elementary typing 
course,” says school principal Betty 
Hollingsworth. “It’s a class in Lan- 
guage Arts. When a child can hear the 
sound through the earphones, when he 
can see it on the page, and then when 
he can touch and feel it with his hands, 
this breeds success . . .” 

Test results have confirmed Mrs. 
Hollingsworth’s statement. Spelling 
scores as measured by the California 
Achievement Tests show fifth grade 
Boyd School students making average 
gains of almost a year after just three 
months in the typing program. 

But there are other important bene- 
fits that simply can’t be measured by 
tests. The children’s creative writing 
talents have been stimulated. Budding 
poets and short story writers have 
emerged and flourished with new, en- 
larged vocabularies and a new confi- 
dence in their ability to use words. 

The children even publish a school 
newspaper, the “Boyd Bulletin,” which 
they write and type up themselves. It 
serves as a showcase for a profusion of 
brightly original stories and essays 
and poems. 


Handwriting Improved 


You might think that, as chil- 
dren relied more on the type- 
writer, their handwriting ability 
would decline. But that hasn’t 
been the case at Boyd School. In 


fact, teachers have found the 
pupils’ handwriting is improved 
after the typing course. “They 
get used to seeing the words ap- 
pear neatly typed on the page,” 
says principal Betty Hollings- 
worth, “and it makes them want 
to write better.” 





How the students themselves feel 
about the program was made pretty 
clear when it was announced that the 
typing room would be kept open after 
school hours for pupils who signed up 
for it. The line of children waiting to 
sign stretched so far down the hallway 
that teachers thought the school buses 
had stopped running. 


Lower computation 
costs aid dairymen 


Many dairy herds in Pennsylvania 
are producing almost 25% more milk 
than the national average, thanks in 
part to an IBM computer at Penn State 
University. While the average cow de- 
livers 10,125 pounds of milk a year, 
the cows in these herds are delivering 
12,675 pounds. In consumer terms that 
represents about 5,000 additional 8- 
ounce glasses of milk per cow. 

This remarkable yield is a result of 
selective breeding, based on computer- 
generated reports on milk production 
by each cow, and computer-calculated 
culling and feeding guides for some 
235,000 cows. 

Called the Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment testing program, the service is 
available to dairy farmers for an annual 
fee of $9.50 per cow or less, depending 
on the plan selected. 

Each month the dairymen enrolled 
in the program supply the university 
with exact figures on just how much 
feed each of their cows consumes, her 
milking record and a sample of her milk 
for butter fat analysis. At the university 
the data is processed against the stored 
records for the appropriate cow. 

During the 15 years the program 
has been in effect, according to Larry 
Pruss of Penn State University’s College 


of Agriculture, “. . . the cost of nearly 


everything in the program has gone up 
—with one exception. Our estimated 
cost of a computer calculation is now 
actually much less than it was 16 years 
ago. These reduced data processing 
costs have definitely helped keep this 
program practical for the farmer.” 





Allen Rearick and his prize Holstein, Gladell Governess Bess, who recently 
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control them 


An IBM computer is assisting 
scientists to study the flooding of 
Italy’s Arno River. It’s showing 
them how the Arno would be- 
have in flooding conditions that 
have not yet happened so that 
engineers can make plans to cope 
with them. The purpose of the 
project is to help prevent a repe- 
tition of the disaster which de- 
stroyed priceless art treasures in 
Florence in 1966. 
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Aids heart analysis 


At any time of day or night heart 
patients in 23 Florida hospitals can 
now be linked telephonically to an 
IBM computer hundreds of miles away. 
After electrodes are connected from a 
sending unit to the patient, a special 
number is dialed. Within three to five 
minutes information leading to diag- 
nosis will be returned directly to the 
attending physician. This permits hos- 
pitals to provide prompt professional 
treatment even when a cardiologist is 
not on the staff. 

Located at the Shands Teaching 
Hospital at the University of Florida, 
this computer program is now in its 
fourth year. According to Dr. Lamar 
Crevasse, director of the project, the 
computer is capable of reading and 
analyzing electrocardiograms with a 
high degree of accuracy. 





Wanted criminals 
found after arrest 


Wanted criminals are finding out 
that New Orleans is no place for them 
to be. When they're arrested in that 
city, police can tell, almost instantly, if 
they’re wanted for another offense 
either in New Orleans or in another part 
of the country. As law breakers are 
booked, identifying information is en- 
tered on a computer keyboard. If they’re 
being sought, that fact is flashed on a 
video screen. Apprehension of wanted 
criminals has increased significantly 
since the computer booking procedure 
was begun. And citizens in New Or- 
leans, and elsewhere, can breathe a 
little easier. 
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That the sweet smell of détente 

can leave a bitter aftertaste should 

not come as news, writes reporter Smith 
from Moscow. The Russians have been 
trading shrewdly with the West since 
before the discovery of America. 


only a few billboards punctuated the route 

from the airport to town, and they bore exag- 
gerated, unfriendly, political cartoons of evil-look- 
ing American jets bombing helpless Vietnamese, or 
a sharp-eyed Uncle Sam, dollar signs in place of 
his eyeballs and moneybags dripping from his 
pockets, doling out bundles of planes, tanks, and 
other ugly weaponry to a menacing Israeli wearing 
an eye patch. 

Today, those billboards are gone. The, highway 
from Sheremetyevo airport to Moscow is now deco- 
rated with signboards, in English and Russian, an- 
nouncing the product lines of Traktoroeksport, 
Stankoimport, Aeroflot, Prodintorg, and other So- 
viet foreign trading companies. The ads are plain 
and pedestrian. But the change from political po- 
lemics to commercial promotion is a significant 
sign of the times, a pragmatic symbol of the 
Kremlin’s preoccupation with trade and its aban- 
donment of go-it-alone economics. 

For Americans, the watershed was the huge 
grain deal in the summer of 1972. People were 
suddenly jolted out of their nonchalance about 
trading with the Russians when three Soviet trade 


J the fall of 1971, when I arrived in Moscow, 


specialists bought up nearly 20 million tons of 
American grain at bargain subsidized prices on fa- 
vorable credits before the American market knew 
what had hit it. The classic Ivan Ivanov was no 
longer a stodgy Khrushchevian peasant, but a 
smart business operator to be reckoned with in the 
boardrooms of private enterprise. 

The enormous scale of the Soviet orders, the 
swiftness and secrecy of their execution, the Soviet 
ability to synchronize the big orders with simulta- 
neous chartering of transport ships, the Russians’ 
sophisticated knowledge of the commodity markets 
and their general shrewdness in the tough Ameri- 
can competitive arena, all came as a surprise. In 
short, the grain deal produced not only wariness, 
but a new, if grudging, respect for the finesse of 
Soviet traders. More important, it pointed up the 
glaring lack of knowledge in America about how 
the Soviets do business. 

“They were very sharp in their buying prac- 
tices,” remarked George Shultz, then Secretary of 
the Treasury, “and I think that we should follow 
the adage, ‘If we are burned the first time, why, 
maybe they did it, but if we get burned twice, that 
is our fault and we shouldn’t have let that hap- 
pen.” Yet it almost did happen again in October, 
if on a smaller scale. The Ford Administration 
stopped a 3.4-million-ton wheat and corn purchase 
by the Soviets just before it was completed, moved 
in the direction of export controls over such private 
deals, and then negotiated a smaller, compromise 
purchase to be staggered over a period of months. 

The grain deal of 1972 contained some important 
lessons about the Soviet style of commerce. In 
their relentless hunt for Western technology, the 
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Soviets have been in an essentially weak trading 
position, as they were when they bought American 
wheat because their own harvest was failing in 
1972. Yet the Kremlin has been playing its rela- 
tively weak hand as if operating from strength. Its 
secretive state monopoly system has enabled it to 
play off Western companies—and countries—coyly 
and quite effectively. When, for example, Moscow 
felt last spring that Congress was stalling on huge 
Siberian gas deals with America, it decided the 
time was right to start talking with Japan and 
West Germany. 

As the first grain deal showed, Western business- 
men and governments find the Soviet market so 
magnetic that the Kremlin has demanded and of- 
ten obtained special terms of trade—low interest 
rates, favorable long-term credits normally ex- 
tended to underdeveloped nations, wholesale trans- 
fer of factories and plants without the kind of 
profit repatriation or partnership arrangements that 
Western companies bargain for elsewhere. 

The French government and the U.S. Export-Im- 
port Bank, among others, have granted Moscow 
loans at 6 percent interest or a fraction more—well 
below the prevailing market rates—to promote 
trade with the Soviet Union. The Soviets are prac- 
tically alone among advanced countries in being 
granted Export-Import Bank loans; such loans gen- 
erally go to developing countries. Even commercial 
banks like the Chase Manhattan have reportedly 
loaned money to Moscow below the going rate in 
order to get a head start in doing business with the 
Soviets. The earlier grain deal was partly financed 
by a $500 million credit from Washington at 6.125 
percent interest, plus Agriculture Department sub- 
sidies that reached forty-seven cents per bushel and 
cost American taxpayers roughly $300 million; U.S. 
wheat prices soared as a result, and dragged bread 
prices up with them. 

It was typical of Soviet style that the first grain 
purchases were handled mainly through two giant 
American trading firms. The Soviet pattern of 
trade inevitably favors the big multinational corpo- 
rations because the scale of Soviet operations and 
the normally ponderous slowness of Soviet negotia- 
tions generally proves too costly and too tedious 
for all but the major corporations. 

So the swiftness of the first grain deal was 
unusual. When Armand Hammer, chairman of Oc- 
cidental Petroleum Corp., was handed a Soviet- 
prepared draft of a rather vaguely worded agree- 
ment on principles for technical exchange, he 
glanced over it quickly, found it acceptable, and 
signed it. Soviet officials, having anticipated delays 
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and haggling over language, were flabbergasted. 

“But Mr. Hammer,” bleated a Soviet bureaucrat, 
“that was meant for your study. It’s only a draft. 
You see, it’s marked ‘draft? ” Hammer promptly 
fished out his pen, scratched through the word 
“draft,” and handed the agreement back to the 
disconcerted Soviet official, who was left with no 
alternative but to sign his own paper. 

The first grain deal demonstrated the success- 
ful Soviet technique of developing detailed, highly 
specialized knowledge of Western markets in order 
to drive the best bargains that world capitalism of- 
fers. The Foreign Trade Ministry maintains a bu- 
reau of two hundred and fifty highly trained econ- 
omists whose task is to monitor day by day the 
worldwide demand, supply, and price trends on 
goods from cocoa or crude oil to finished manufac- 
tures, and to produce sharp, timely analyses for 
Moscow’s specialized foreign trading companies. 

The 1972 grain deal also pointed up the ease with 
which this generation of Soviet foreign trade ex- 
ecutives moves in the capitalist world, staying at 
plush hotels like the Regency or Hilton in New 
York, or the Madison in Washington, flying on the 
private jets of American corporate princes, playing 
tennis with metal rackets at the Greenwich Coun- 
try Club, having barbecues in Memphis, or lolling 
on the sands at Miami Beach. 

“When you get with these guys who talk good 
English and adjust quickly to our style of life, you 
forget in two minutes that you are talking to a 
Russian,” remarked one American economist. 
“Georgy Maslov, the head of Sovinflot, who grew 
up in Brooklyn when his father was head of Am- 
torg Trading Company, speaks American English 
as well as you or I. Vladimir Alkhimov, Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade, is at home with Ameri- 
cans; in our country, he might be a successful in- 
vestment banker. 

“This group of people who now travel the world 
and do business for Moscow are marvelous oper-. 
ators. You can spend a weekend, or a week, with 
them and have a very pleasant time. You simply 
forget they are Russians. As a result, they find out 
a good deal about us but what chance do we have 
of finding out much about them? What do they 
really think? What are they really after beyond the 
deal at hand? We're the country hicks in this game 
because we aren’t prepared for it.” 

Communist ideology may condemn Wall Street, 
and. Soviet propaganda may daily deride the “in- 
ternational leviathans” of the military-industrial 
complex as the “real villains” who oppose détente. 
But, as the grain deals showed, in the hard-nosed 
world of commerce the Kremlin clearly prefers 
dealing with the big corporations. Eight of last 
year’s top ten Defense Department contractors— 
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Lockheed, General Electric, Boeing, McDonnell- 
Douglas, United Aircraft, General Dynamics, Tex- 
tron, Rockwell International—are doing business or 
dickering with the Soviets. Sometimes this even 
leads to awkwardly amusing situations. Once, a 
General Dynamics executive was explaining the 
firm’s shipbuilding prowess, and launched into a 
description—with slides—of its production of nu- 
clear-armed American Polaris submarines. When 
he suddenly caught himself, his audience of Soviet 
officials broke out in laughter. 

The new Soviet traders—and undoubtedly 
Leonid Brezhnev himself—clearly thrive on hob- 
nobbing with the aristocrats of American capital- 
ism. Names like Rockefeller or Du Pont give off a 
magic aura here, despite years of Soviet caricatures 
of fat capitalists with big cigars exploiting the 
poor. Coming out of his first meeting with Prime 
Minister Kosygin in May of 1973, David Rockefel- 
ler remarked with evident amusement, “The world 
must be changing rapidly—I cannot help thinking 
that Soviet officials do not take their own propa- 
ganda too seriously.” 


he Cold War legacy, as well as Moscow’s 

longtime economic isolationism, has also 

mistakenly led many Americans to conclude 
that trade is a new game for the Russians. The Eu- 
ropeans know better. Actually, buying high tech- 
nology from the West is a pattern of commerce 
that precedes the discovery of America, and there 
are today astonishing parallels between the style 
and practice of Soviet trade and the earlier op- 
erations of Czar Peter the Great and his predeces- 
sors. 

Russian merchants in the Middle Ages used to 
trade furs—the natural resource of that era as gas 
and oil are today—for what then amounted to high 
technology: processed woolen textiles and metal- 
work from Central Europe, or silks and finely 
worked gold and silver from the Orient. The orga- 
nized process of tapping Western technology and 
expertise got its real start under Ivan the Great 
five hundred years ago. He hired Italian architects 
and engineers to build two of the great Kremlin 
cathedrals, a palace, and the Kremlin walls and 
towers, much as today’s rulers hire Western firms 
to construct entire factories. Other Italians ran the 
imperial mint and managed the casting of cannons 
for the Grand Prince of Muscovy. Greek masters 
were brought in to teach art. 

The next czar, Ivan the Terrible, persuaded 
some Englishmen to set up the first Russian press, 
used German military engineers to help him 
mount the seige of Kazan against the Tatars in 
1552, and had the Dutch set up an ironworks to 
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support the armaments industry. At the turn of the 
eighteenth century, Peter the Great conducted a 
Western technology hunt on a grander scale, bring- 
ing to Russia thousands of foreign craftsmen in all 
fields and recruiting hundreds of Swedes and Ger- 
mans to work in his civil service because he valued 
their efficiency, self-discipline, and honesty. He 
personally learned shipbuilding in Holland and 
England, and remodeled his government on the 
Swedish pattern. After him, Catherine the Great 
briefly hired John Paul Jones to tone up the Rus- 
sian navy. 

Trade and politics were traditionally closely 
linked. Czars entrusted their trade emissaries with 
diplomatic missions, much as the Kremlin and the 
White House now send a trade minister or our Sec- 
retary of Commerce to deliver political messages. In 
those days, too, the Russians imposed ideological 
controls on trade, and segregated foreign mer- 
chants from the local population. Like the Com- 
munist party today, the Russian Orthodox Church 
in the fifteenth century was on guard against alien 
heresies. From 1490 onward, books brought along 
by Western merchants were seized by the customs 
agent of the Grand Prince of Muscovy, who was in 
turn stirred to action by a vigilant and defensive 
church. 

Then, as today, resident foreigners lived in iso- 
lated enclaves, apart from the mass of Russians. 
The most important of these, called Kitaigorod, 
was located outside the Kremlin walls where now 
stands the Rossiya Hotel, one of the most frequent 
lodgings of foreign businessmen and Western dele- 
gations today. 

Russian history even contains a precedent for 
Leonid Brezhnev’s effort to sweeten the climate of 
trade with America by letting large numbers of So- 
viet Jews emigrate. Around 1600, Czar Boris 
Godunov released a number of German merchants 
captured during the battle of Novgorod in a delib- 
erate ploy to cajole the German princedoms into 
commerce. This angered the Russian reactionaries 
of the day, who had urged him to take a hard line 
on the prisoner issue. 

Even Lenin, the revolutionary, was fascinated 
with American managerial skills, and declared his 
readiness to pay “not only with gold but even with 
raw materials” for capitalist technology. His flirta- 
tion with Western business in the 1920s is now reg- 
ularly cited by his successors as unimpeachable 
justification for their current policy. 

In the modern era, Prime Minister Aleksei Ko- 
sygin, by temperament and training an economic 
administrator with an urge for efficiency, was the 
first to advance the rationale for trading heavily 
with the West. “In our time,” he told the assem- 
bled Communist party elite in 1966, “it is becom- 
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ing more and more evident that the scientific and 
technical revolution under way in the modern 
world calls for freer international contacts and 
creates conditions for broad economic exchanges 
between socialist and capitalist countries.” In other 
words, the Soviet economy was industrialized but 
not modernized, and ran the risk of falling dis- 
astrously far behind if Moscow did not abandon its 
economic isolationism and begin trading vigorously 
with the West. 

But it was Brezhnev, with a kind of mercan- 
tile-political realism, who transformed this insight 
into a cornerstone of Soviet détente policy. More 
than once, the burly party leader has made clear 
that the Kremlin needs peace and accommodation 
with the West for “realization of large-scale plans 
for the construction of a new society.” 

A joke that circulated within the official Soviet 
establishment on the eve of Brezhnev’s visit to 
America in June, 1973, put the matter even more 
bluntly. Brezhnev, it went, had gathered his ad- 
visers for counsel on what he should ask from 
America. “Ask them to sell us cars and build us 
highways,” suggested one. “Ask them to build us 
computer factories and petrochemical plants,” said 
a second. “Ask them to build oil pipelines and 
atomic power stations,” said a third. “No,” replied 
Brezhnev thoughtfully. “I’ll just ask them to build 
us Communism.” 


y now, the two general techniques in the So- 
viet pattern of trade are fairly well known. 
One is to tap Western technology and long- 
term credits in order to develop inaccessible re- 
sources rapidly, especially oil, natural gas, timber, 
and rare metals in Siberia. The other is to import 
complete industrial installations wholesale, espe- 
cially to develop the chemical and petrochemical 
industries, the automotive field, computer produc- 
tion, the energy sector, and modern metallurgy. 
The sums involved are enormous: $1 billion for 
Krupp and other German firms to build a steel 
mill; $1 billion for the Japanese to expand the Si- 
berian timber and coal industries; $1 billion from 
Bonn for oil pipelines; $600-$700 million from 
American and West European firms to equip an 
ammonia complex; more than $1 billion for Amer- 
ican, French, and other Western technologies for 
the Kama River truck plant; and, it is hoped, $3 
billion-plus from the United States for developing 
Siberian natural gas. In 1972 alone, orders for 
Western technology ran to $2 billion—a figure that 
rose in 1973 and is still climbing—with the result 
that Moscow now spends more than 20 percent of 
its foreign exchange earnings annually in repaying 
loans. Essentially, it operates big deals on a barter 
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basis—using oil, gas, lumber, ammonia and other 
raw materials to pay back the credits used to build 
new plants. 

More, however, lies behind the Soviet trade 
strategy than erecting large new industrial facilities. 
The major contract with Fiat to build a complete 
auto factory at Togliatti illustrates another Soviet 
objective. Fiat not only planned, programmed and 
supervised construction of the complex, but trained 
Soviet engineers and technicians and provided 
technical help in running the installation. Thus, 
what Moscow wanted to acquire was not just a 
modern plant, but the very art of modern mass 
production of cars plus the management and orga- 
nization for such mass production. 

Occasionally, the Kremlin has been tempted to 
use trade for political and strategic reasons, to ex- 
ploit economic crises, and to try to disrupt Western 
economies. Some Western skeptics of détente, like 
Senator Henry M. Jackson, the Washington Demo- 
crat, believe that this helps explain Moscow’s be- 
havior in the oil crisis last winter. 

As an oil-exporting nation with customers in 
Western as well as Eastern Europe, Moscow had 
its own financial and economic reasons for wanting 
to see the world price of oil driven upward. The 
Soviet press and radio, especially Arab-language 
broadcasts, urged the Arab oil nations to maintain 
solidarity with the Arab combatants of Syria and 
Egypt by using the “oil weapon.” To do anything 
short of bleeding Western countries and their inter- 
national oil corporations, the organs of Moscow ar- 
gued, was to fail the Arab cause, to fail to use the 
full leverage of economic power at the disposal of 
what is, in Moscow’s terms, the worldwide national 
liberation movement. 

The Soviet oil-exporting agency quickly doubled, 
trebled, and quadrupled its own contract prices 
with West Germany, Finland, the Netherlands, and 
other Western nations to reap hard currency wind- 
fall profits. This eased the strain of financing Mos- 
cow’s purchases of Western technology. 

In the view of observers like Jackson, the Soviet 
Union had other, deeper, political objectives as 
well in exhorting the Arab oil sheikhs to bargain 
hard with the West. Moscow’s advocacy of nation- 
alizing Western oil companies is nothing new; it 
fits in with a long-standing Soviet tactic of trying 
to uproot Western influence in the Middle East. 
But in the current crisis, Jackson and others feel 
that Moscow—half privately, half publicly promot- 
ing the upward spiral of oil prices—was hoping to 
push the West toward bankruptcy and depression. 
By next year, the higher oil prices are expected to 
put a drain of $100 billion on Western economies. 
One view is that Moscow takes great comfort in 
seeing the pressures of inflation increasing in the 
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West. The Soviet press, moreover, made no secret 
that Moscow also saw advantages in the rising 
competitive frictions between Western Europe and 
the United States as the oil crisis mounted. 

By and large, however, Moscow’s strategy in de- 
veloping trade with the West has not been to cause 
havoc in world markets, but rather to tap the 
greater know-how of the West to build the muscle 
of the Soviet state. Its approach has been disap- 
pointing to those Western businessmen who once 
eagerly eyed the relatively untapped Soviet con- 
sumer market, 250 million strong, and anticipated 
big sales. The Soviets may have given quite a 
splash to the introduction of Pepsi-Cola, but over- 
all, consumer goods have gotten very low priority, 
in keeping with the general scheme of the Soviet 
economy. 


ignificantly, since trade is an arm of state pol- 

icy, the Soviet style of doing business often 

has a pomp and ceremony that smack more 
of diplomacy than commerce. Important business 
contracts are formally signed at the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade in a ritual that resembles the sol- 
emn endorsement of treaties by two governments. 
Negotiators inscribe their signatures on leather- 
bound documents. Full-sized flags of each of the 
trading nations stand at either end of the table. 
Ambassadors and ministers are in attendance. 
Champagne is poured and toasts are rendered. 

On a more mundane level, the conduct of busi- 
ness does not have the ease and informality of 
Western commerce, or even that of some East Eu- 
ropean countries. Unlike Yugoslavia or Rumania, 
Moscow is not yet permitting full-fledged joint in- 
vestment ventures. Businessmen cannot fly into 
Moscow unannounced, as they can into Budapest 
or Warsaw, and pick up a visa at the airport. But 
important changes have taken place over the past 
ten to fifteen years. 

“Ten years ago,” said a Frenchman with long 
business experience here, “you had to negotiate 
through Soviet security men. At the Foreign Trade 
Ministry you would actually be talking to an agent 
who knew absolutely nothing about business, and 
he would have to relay what you said to the trad- 
ing specialists, and then relay back to you their an- 
swer. It was terribly slow. But now, you can talk 
directly with their trading specialists. As a result, 
the Soviets are more discriminating buyers .now 
than before.” 

An American businessman, trading here for fif- 
teen years, recalled the old days, when cables from 
his home office were often delayed in delivery to 
his hotel for a day or two, and his Soviet negotia- 
tors seemed familiar with their contents when next 


he met them. So prestige-conscious were Soviets 
under the late Premier Khrushchev that when 
some orders went out for American fertilizers, So- 
viet traders reportedly asked that the goods be 
shipped in “neutral packaging’—to hide their 
American origin. Some businesses reported also 
that Soviet trading missions abroad were so satu- 
rated with intelligence agents that the real Soviet 
businessmen could not keep up with the com- 
mercial workload. (Britain, in 1971, expelled one 
hundred and five Soviets as spies, mostly from 
trade and commercial offices in London.) 

Some of these old practices linger on. True, 
Western businessmen increasingly deal directly 
with real socialist executives, their ultimate custom- 
ers, and come away favorably impressed with their 
caliber. Yet the really big commercial deals are 
negotiated by ministers or deputy ministers. Man- 
agers of Soviet industrial associations, comparable 
to American board chairmen or corporate presi- 
dents, sit at the table, but as silent partners. 

Westerners generally find foreign trade officials 
the most worldly segment of the Soviet power elite, 
far more exposed to the outside world than the 
Communist party hierarchy. The best of the 
younger socialist executives are bright, well- 
trained, hardheaded, probing, energetic. Many 
have engineering backgrounds. Others came up the 
ladder in the Foreign Trade Ministry. The most 
versatile speak one or two foreign languages quite 
well. 

They do not live nearly so poshly as the corpo- 
rate princes in the West, but they live very well by 
Soviet standards. Many have overfurnished three- 
or four-room apartments and access, free or at low 
cost, to suburban government dachas. Among their 
most treasured privileges is the chance to travel 
abroad regularly and to mingle with foreigners. 
They shop in special stores for the Soviet elite, 
where hard-to-get caviar and imported foods and 
clothing are sold at cut-rate prices; they go on sub- 
sidized vacations to government rest houses; they 
ride in chauffeur-driven government cars. 

Their influential positions help them place their 
children in choice schools, institutes, and careers, 
though, like American Establishment families, So- 
viet executives admit privately to problems with 
their younger generation. One Soviet executive said 
he had to take a fourteen-year-old daughter out of 
school to get her married because of pregnancy. 
Others privately voice exasperation with the craze 
of their youngsters for Western rock, jeans, and 
hair, though drugs are not generally a problem. 
More than one father has complained that the 
younger generation is no longer patriotic. 

But many executives cater to these whims of 
their young. They are happy when foreign busi- 
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“Well, you ripped us off when you bought Alaska. Give 
us back Alaska and we'll give you back your wheat or your money.” 


nessmen present them with gifts of Hair or Jesus 
Christ Superstar records, as well as Swiss watches 
or expensive Western pens or lighters. Many wives 
are caught up in the current bourgeois Soviet fad 
of buying Czarist antiques. Traveling husbands 
sometimes indulge themselves in Western tailored 
suits and accessories, or come home discreetly with 
modern art objects for their apartments. 


O: the job, these men fall generally into two 
schools: the modernizers as distinguished 
from the merchants, or, to put it another 
way, the innovators as distinguished from the bro- 
kers. In classic Russian fashion, the merchant- 
brokers hunt the best bargains and thrive on the 
hassling of the bazaar. The other, innovative, school 
is more flexible and pragmatic, more interested in 
modernizing and revitalizing the Soviet economy 
than in shaving Western prices to the last kopeck. 

One of the most prominent of the innovators is 
Jerman Gvishiani, a suave, handsome, articulate, 
highly trained economist who is Prime Minister 
Kosygin’s son-in-law. He travels. widely, speaks 
English effortlessly, and has gained a reputation as 
Moscow’s chief apostle of adapting modern sophis- 
ticated business management from the West. 

In his book Organization and Administration: A 
Socialist Analysis of Western Theory, he advanced 
the rationale for using computers, systems analysis, 
the theory of information, and econometrics to im- 
prove the centralized Soviet economic planning 
and management system. He has warmly invited 
the big multinationals to do business in Moscow. 
Indeed, the Soviet State Committee on Science and 
Technology, of which he is deputy chairman, often 
acts as midwife to major new commercial relation- 
ships with the high technology companies of the 
West. 

Among others whom Westerners put in this 
modernizing group are Leonid Kostandov, Minister 
of the Chemical Industry; Valentin Shashin, Minis- 
ter of the Petroleum Industry; and Deputy Foreign 
Trade Ministers Nikolai Osipov, Nikolai Smelya- 
kov, and Vladimir Alkhimoy. 

Alkhimov, bright, diminutive, personable, and 
well schooled in international finance, is Moscow’s 
leading salesman in America. After three years as 
commercial counselor in the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington, he has learned to cope with Ameri- 
cans. Once, during a visit by a group of White 
House Fellows here, Alkhimov was asked to com- 
ment on the Soviet “rip-off” of the United States 
on the wheat deal, and quickly parried: “Well, you 
ripped us off when you bought Alaska. Give us 
back Alaska and we'll give you back your wheat or 
your money.” 
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A highly decorated World War II hero, now in 
his mid-fifties, Alkhimov once defused a ticklish 
question about Soviet Jewry during a business 
gathering in Chicago by recalling how, during the 
war, he and another man—a Jew—had manned a 
gun together for hours and had beaten back the 
Germans after everyone else in their sixty-four- 
man artillery battery was killed. At home, among 
insiders, he is known as a man who stuck his neck 
out by privately advocating that the Kremlin be 
flexible on the Jewish emigration question. 

Most other officials in the Foreign Trade Minis- 
try are regarded by their Western counterparts as 
traditionalists of the merchant school: First Deputy 
Trade Minister Ivan Semichastnov, Deputy Minis- 
ters Aleksei Manzhulo and Nikolai Komarov, and 
topflight trade specialists like Nikolai Belousov, the 
slender, gray-haired chairman of Eksportkhleb who 
executed the grain deal. 

Those who have negotiated with Komarov re- 
gard him as the classic Soviet type—a husky, force- 
ful, hard-driving, self-made man who graduated 
from the Moscow Aviation Institute and came later 
to foreign trade. He is neither as worldly nor as 
polished as some of his colleagues; he has a repu- 
tation as a bulldog of a negotiator with a fondness 
for the Wild West and American cowboy lore. “If 
he had been born in America, he could have been 
a tycoon,” commented one American. 

“In trying to get a bargain for the Soviet Union, 
guys like Komarov overnegotiate,” observed a 
Western executive. “They don’t really like capital- 
ists. They hate to see a capitalist get any profit at 
Soviet expense. It is not so much a matter of ideol- 
ogy. It’s a matter of national loyalty—having your 
team win. It comes out all the time in little ways: 
Soviet engineers can be spellbound by American 
technology, by demonstrations on how to grow or- 
anges in Florida, how to transport an entire plant 
complex and set it up quickly in lightweight hous- 
ing, how to organize distribution. But the Ko- 
marovs of the Foreign Trade Ministry tell them 
that they are not ready for such a system, and that 
a similar deal can be obtained through the Italians 
at half the price. So, months later, they make a 
deal finally with the Italians. It is a cheaper deal, 
but far less advanced.” 

An American diplomat, evoking Dean Rusk’s fa- 
mous comment about being eyeball-to-eyeball with 
the Russians in the Cuban missile crisis, remarked, 
“Some of these negotiations become a question of 
who is going to blink first. They are tougher than 
tough American labor-management bargaining.” 

The obsessive secrecy of the Soviet system and 
the Soviets’ undying mistrust of foreigners can also 
create obstacles. In 1970, the State Planning Com- 
mittee bought a Model 470 computer from Inter- 


national Computers, Ltd., a British company, but it 
took a year to get the programming worked out 
because the Soviets refused for months to give pre- 
cise information on what they wanted to use the 
computer for. A French company sold equipment 
a couple of years ago for a Soviet factory near 
Moscow, but found its technicians continually 
blocked for security checks when they went each 
day to install the equipment. Eventually the 
French discovered that the hitch was that the fac- 
tory had been designated a “closed” (security) fa- 
cility after the French equipment had been 
brought in. 

Only very slowly is the Soviet Union opening up 
on the most basic information for the huge Sibe- 
rian natural gas investments it wants from the 
United States. After long delays, American special- 
ists have been permitted into the Urengoye gas 
field to begin checking out the reserves and to start 
making feasibility studies. But so far Moscow has 
not produced the financial information on its for- 
eign exchange reserves and outstanding debt that 
international banks routinely require before mak- 
ing large loans. 

This secrecy and standoffishness spills over into 
the man-to-man commercial relations. Abroad, So- 
viet executives may like fraternizing, but they 
rarely invite foreigners here to their homes, and 
they shy away from an informal two-man business 
lunch. 

“It’s not a good idea to bring over a golf-course- 
cocktail-circuit American executive,” observed 
Christopher Stowell, a young East-West marketing 
specialist from Washington. “The Russians are far 
more technically oriented in their negotiations than 
any other country I’ve ever seen. They check ev- 
erything out thoroughly. They do a complete tech- 
nical feasibility study worldwide on any piece of 
equipment they buy in volume. They do their 
homework well. This is something they have to do 
to get money from their Plan. They use the nego- 
tiations as a learning process. A lot of Westerners 
don’t like that, but you’ve got to understand, this 
is part of doing business here.” 

For many American firms, making the initial 
contacts has been hard, though in the past year the 
Soviets have helped set up trade shows to bring to- 
gether thousands of their industrial specialists with 
American firms in the oil and gas equipment field, 
air safety control, and the machine tool industry, 
among others. Americans then face a labyrinthine 
bureaucratic structure—individual industrial minis- 
tries and their enterprises, the ultimate consumers 
of foreign hardware; the Ministry of Foreign Trade 
and its export-import companies, which actually 
negotiate the deals; the State Committee on 
Science and Technology, which promotes hookups 


between Soviet firms and Western ones; the State 
Bank of Foreign Trade, which allocates the hard 
currency for Western technology; and the State 
Planning Commission, which dovetails foreign 
trade and the domestic economy, and has to au- 
thorize the big deals. 

Many Western executives find the Soviet red 
tape monumental. “The Soviets can move very 
rapidly when they want,” observed Sargent 
Shriver, now an international lawyer. “Or they can 
move very slowly. They can do nothing and take 
forever doing it, if they want. They can drag it out, 
without ever saying yes, without ever saying no, or 
without ever being rude about it. But eventually 
you decide it’s not going to move because they’re 
not really interested. You can have two things go- 
ing that look almost the same. One they take and 
the other they don’t. And you never get an ex- 
planation why.” 

The classic example of a protracted project was 
the Fiat deal to build the car plant at Togliatti. 
The idea, broached by Fiat in the late 1950s, was 
picked up by the Soviet leadership in 1962. It took 
four years to negotiate a contract and four more to 
produce the first Zhiguli, or Soviet-made Fiat-124. 
The entire affair was much more work than Fiat 
anticipated. Soviet negotiators in Italy hesitated to 
take responsibility for decisions, went home for in- 
structions, and sometimes new negotiators showed 
up in their places. To break deadlocks, the Italians 
had to escalate to higher bureaucratic levels. 

With its contract in hand, Fiat suddenly received 
two hundred volumes of Russian building instruc- 
tions and had to invest 1.2 million man-hours just 
to handle the translating. Working conditions at 
Togliatti were so rugged for Italian workmen that 
they had to be constantly rotated, and paid $1.5 
million extra in bonuses, to hold them on the job 
there. So serious were the time and cost overruns 
that even now Fiat officials refuse to say whether 
the deal was profitable. An added problem has 
arisen from Moscow’s practice of selling Soviet- 
made Fiat-124s under other names (Zhiguli, Lada) 
in the West in competition with Fiat. The Italian 
company’s experience reportedly deterred Daimler- 
Benz from agreeing to serve as main contractor for 
the Kama River truck plant except on stiff terms 
that Moscow did not accept. Even now, it is un- 
clear whether Fiat, for all its effort, will get an in- 
side track on expansion of the Togliatti plant. 

The weakest link in Soviet foreign trade is ex- 
porting, a problem that plagues Soviet officials as 
well as Westerners. “We want trade to be a two- 
way street,” observed Robert Costello, Moscow 
representative for Pullman, Inc. “Weve been 
doing our best to purchase what we can from the 
Soviets. But it is harder to buy than to sell. They 
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“High interest rates are hard to square with Marx.” 


are not orientated to go after the export market. 
We have to go after them.” 

A major difficulty is that export quotas are set 
by the central planning agency, Gosplan, for an 
entire five-year period. Sometimes a foreign firm 
signs up the entire export allotment at one fell 
swoop, and when other customers appear, the So- 
viets refuse to sell in order to preserve stockpiles 
for domestic needs. 


aradoxically, this citadel of socialism has 

found generally that in an era of détente, 

the profit motive has made businessmen its 
most reliable partners in the West. Nonetheless, 
dogma has intruded at times in commercial dis- 
putes over interest rates, repatriation of profits, for- 
eign ownership in combined ventures within the 
Soviet Union, or foreign participation on Soviet 
boards of directors. 

“On things that matter to them, they can be as 
tough as nails,” commented an American executive 
living in Moscow. “Interest rates, for example. It’s 
not the money. It’s just that high interest rates are 
hard to square with Marx.” 

But ingenious Western businessmen are probing 
for ways to surmount such obstacles. Instead of 
profit repatriation from enterprises, foreign traders 
like the Japanese have learned to bargain for lower 
prices on Soviet timber, oil, or other resources to 
make a bigger profit on resale abroad. Various 
Western firms cut interest rates to suit the canons 
of Marxism, provided that Moscow accepts a com- 
pensating increase in prices on Western technology. 
Another gimmick is to test Soviet receptiveness to 
lease-back arrangements in place of joint own- 
ership, to royalties as substitutes for dividend pay- 
ments, to joint technical advisory committees in- 
stead of foreign directors on Soviet boards of 
directors. 

To prevent jarring experiences like the 1972 
wheat deal, Samuel Pisar, a Polish-born, now 
American, international lawyer, has advocated de- 
veloping a whole set of new ground rules for 
East-West trade. In his book Commerce and Coex- 
istence, one of the most influential works on the 
subject, Pisar has offered eighty different points, 
ranging from complaint procedures, arbitration, 
and adjustment of various commercial laws in both 
East and West, to rules protecting patents and 
trademarks and insuring that royalty payments are 
not blocked by currency restrictions, to broader 
provisions asserting that Communist economic 
trading firms cannot beg off fulfilling contracts on 
grounds that a five-year plan was changed. He is 
particularly concerned about rules against Commu- 
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nist states re-exporting Western technology at 
lower prices and rules requiring the East to open 
up on foreign trade and marketing information, 
which might have helped cushion the blow of the 
first wheat deal. 

“That was not trade, it was massive procure- 
ment,” Pisar contends. “The Soviet officials were 
monolithic buyers for 250 million people at one 
time, plus they had the power of total secrecy 
about their market operations and our total igno- 
rance about their own harvest. We had no prepa- 
ration for that kind of deal. There were no ground 
rules, largely because our rules in previous years 
had been devoted to preventing trade with the So- 
viets, not to promoting it. 

“The same thing actually happened when the 
Soviets sold aluminum and tin in 1958. They were 
evidently switching from planes to missiles and 
they had aluminum to get rid of. They dumped 
and the bottom fell out of the British aluminum 
market. 

“In neither case was it malicious or dishonest or 
even unfair. Any trader would want to be secret 
about this kind of deal. What we need to do is de- 
velop with the Russians a framework of ground 
rules for permanent trade. For decades our two 
economic systems have essentially avoided doing 
business with each other. Now, suddenly, we have 
a tremendous change: national declarations of in- 
tent to engage in long-term, large-scale trade. But 
we are not yet really prepared for it.” 

Increasing commerce with the world is having 
some impact on the Soviet system. Some West- 
erners even envisage trade as a catalyst for liber- 
alization in the USSR. They harbor hopes that ex- 
perimentation with new technologies, new concepts 
of management, and more flexible economics in 
general, may ultimately lead to greater freedom of 
thought and expression. 

Skeptics, however, observe that during previous 
eras in history, Russia’s rulers have gone through 
phases of borrowing from the West, grafting on 
outside techniques to cope with economic lag and 
backwardness, only to revert to periods of reaction. 
Russia has never stirred out of its own special or- 
bit or lost its authoritarian stamp. 

Indeed, change is taking place in the Soviet eco- 
nomic system, but so far it is change within pa- 
rameters that preclude any fundamental transfor- 
mation. Foreign techniques are transplanted 
without generating any basic alteration of the So- 
viet economic or political system. The current 
Communist leadership seems as capable as its czar- 
ist predecessors of making adaptations for the sake 
of world commerce, while managing to contain the 
germ of change. O 
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A Steinway piano represents a considerable” 

investment when you buy it new. 
What this should tell you is that your con- 

siderable investment is a good investment. 

It should tell you that the Steinway piano 
you buy is still the most sought-after instru- 
ment of its kind. 

It should tell you that in matters of tone 
and touch, of sound and subtlety, Steinway” 
stands alone. 

It should tell you that the Steinway you 
choose is not an extravagance-that in fact it 
is almost surely less expensive to own, in the 
long run, than a cheaper piano. 

It should tell you once and for all that in 
picking a piano you have only one choice. 

Steinway vs. everything else. 

For information write to John H. Steinway, 
109 West 57th Street, New York 10019. 
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HAPPY 


A story 
by Robert M. Strozier 








happy when I am observing any scene. To see 

the life of the party, who is enjoying himself 
so much, makes me happy. Everything is for the 
better. There are no stumbling blocks. Down 
makes me happy. A fence. I can’t wait to jump the 
gun. Bacon frying, or a baby’s first steps. The 
belles lettres. God is in all things. A patch of blue 
is God. My loved ones and friends make me 
happy. I am the first to arrive and the last to 
leave. I drop in unexpectedly on them every day. 
Peppermint sticks. The era of good feeling. If there 
is some of the bad mixed in with what they have 
to say, I point out the other side of the coin. I 
have friends from all walks of life, including 
people considered to be also-rans by others. I drop 
in unexpectedly on them. I am happy when some 
of them are able to live with us for a while. Soli- 
tude makes me happy too. Traveling, or being in a 
meadow or a waterfall. Watching as the in- 
habitants come out of the forest. Giving the money 
I have to a bird with a broken wing makes me 
happy. But if there is some unexpected windfall, 
then I am happy too. Lambent flame. The reflec- 
tion of your eyes is mirrored in a leaf. Drip castles. 
Fealty. Velvet. There are no black looks. All the 
poems. It takes my breath away. I am made so 
happy by my wife. Sometimes, when she may be a 
little cross because of the people who stay over, I 
thank her for a job well done. The variety that 
there is makes me happy. A seashell that you find 
is totally different from someone bursting to tell 
you some good news. Or you have freshly mown 
hay being different from auld lang syne. I could 
tell what a pleasure it was to be an adolescent. I 
close my eyes and ears and stop breathing some- 
times; then I open the gates! So much that is won- 
derful comes streaming in. Sunshine cakes. No one 
is in another’s bad books. You can call attention to 
what is good when you meet people, or pass them, 
and they will stop and regard you. Whispering 
grass. A still life. A twig that is resting on the side- 
walk. There isn’t a life and death struggle. I am 
made happy by the letters of my wife and children 
when they move out for a while. We are so close- 
knit. The letters come rapid-fire. A sea chantey. 
Mr. Bluebird. The madonnas that have been 
painted. If all you have is a rake, that is fine. 
There is no losing game. I kneel to look at what 
grows, and try to touch anything that is falling. 
Everything has its good side. A mild rebuke or a 
swelling. If someone may seem to be ugly as sin, 
he is far from it. He is a peach. Calico cats. Or if 
he may snap you with a towel. The works of Ste- 


| am so happy. A leaf makes me happy. I am 





Robert M. Strozier is a free-lance writer who was 
formerly managing editor of Audience magazine. 


phen C. Foster (1826-1864). Especially “Beautiful 
Dreamer.” The arrowheads that you may find. I 
am made happy dropping in unexpectedly on my 
friends to find that some of them are not there. 
Still, wishing to see them makes me appreciate 
them so much. Anything that is damasked. The 
howl of a wolf that says everything is going well. 
Nothing makes you drag your feet. Vernal keep- 
sakes. The Feast of Stephen. Everything shares a 
oneness. The tallest building is part of your arm. 
There are many examples. There is no wear and 
tear. A brogue. Brown paper packages tied up with 
strings. When my wife and children do not return 
this one time, I am made happy looking forward 
to seeing them again so much. Flapjacks cooling 
on a ledge. The ebb of life, in and then out. It is 
so fine to be running up a tab. L’aprés-midi d’un 
faune. Bonhomie. My hands are cupped to form a 
home. The gigantic figure Michelangelo. I always 
hum under my breath. Some of my friends wish to 
scatter my visits more until my wife and children 
return, which makes me happy. When I see them 
only once in a while, or not at all, their good qual- 
ities are in my mind all the time. Auburn mists. 
The je ne sais quoi of everything. Good feelings 
are always going up. There is no trick or treat. 
There is just treat. Oratorios. Any pregnant pause. 
Motes. Troubles melt like lemon drops. I am made 
happy sending my wife and children whatever they 
need. There may be a thousand blended things, 
chocolate Easter eggs and hummingbirds and dap- 
pled orbs and peanut butter and jelly sandwiches 
and a spiderweb attached to the patchwork quilt 
and diamonds in the rough and something that is 
honeycombed and fireflies and the dog’s wet 
tongue and Ursa Major. Not seeing any of my 
friends gives me a chance to be in a meadow or a 
waterfall more. Pliny. French hens. The tattoo of 
hail. The articles of faith. Elves. Pencils of sun- 
shine. Myrrh. Afton. There were no dark ages. 
Tinker toys under the mistletoe. Immutability. A 
leopard’s spots. Cranberry pies. Esse. The 
chlorophyll that is in all things. Attic shapes. Any 
laughing matter. Time immemorial. A bushel and 
a peck/And a hug around the neck. Anything 
that is marbled. Death is not untimely. The Gar- 
den of the Hesperides. Molasses dancing in your 
head. Everybody gets a square shake. Old Dobbin 
hitched to the shay. Tumbleweed in the gloaming. 
Kumbaya. Loving cups. I make sure everybody has 
a seat on the bus. The decision reached by the 
people considered to be also-rans not to let me 
back into the house means one good thing gives 
way to another that is even better. Watching where 
it is, I am made happy looking forward to the ad- 
ditional elbow room that will be provided. A leaf 
makes me happy. I am so happy. O 
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“WHO 
KILLED 
HARRY 

GLEASON?” 


by Andrew Hacker 


Lawyers may not serve on American 
juries, and jurors may not ask lawyer-like 
questions. “Most lawyers would rather 
have juries grope in the dark than exercise 
an independent judgment,” says the 
author, after serving on the jury of “a 
typical New York murder” trial. So the 
“truth” must be discerned on the basis of 
selected and conflicting evidence. 








t was late enough for The Late Show: drawing 
close to 2:00 a.M. The setting would be famil- 
iar to a faithful viewer: a cavernous chamber 

in Manhattan’s criminal courts building. All eyes 
were on the man who had risen in his place. 
“Your Honor,” he was saying, “we have reached a 
verdict.” 

What made the occasion exceptional was that I 
was the one saying those words. Later, when 
people asked me how I had spent my summer va- 
cation, I had only to murmur “murder trial.” Be- 
side that, nude bathing in Dubrovnik pales into in- 
significance. Everyone wanted to hear more. We all 
know about crime in the streets. But how many of 
us take part in the final chapter? It was a fascinat- 
ing experience, but a disquieting one as well, rais- 
ing some serious questions about the role of juries 
in our judicial system. I have come to the con- 
clusion that court procedures do little to encourage 
sound verdicts. Justice does get done, but as often 
by accident as by design. 

By making inquiries, I later learned that courts 
in every state treat juries in much the same way. 
Citizens are regarded as sufficiently mature to de- 
liver the final verdict, but not adult enough for 
participation in the proceedings. All this will be- 
come clear as I describe what I have come to think 
of as “my” case. 


“A typical New York murder,” was the general 
opinion. This one didn’t even make the inside 
pages. Fortunately, it was not one of those brutal 
slayings where a holdup man guns down his vic- 
tim. Nor had it finished off a quarrel among 
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friends or relatives. Rather, it was the cast of char- 
acters that made this murder unsurprising: a sam- 
pling of the pimps, prostitutes, and addicts who 
frequent the city’s street corners. People one ex- 
pects will come to no good end. 

Everyone agreed that Harry Gleason had not 
shot himself. The question was whether Fred Car- 
ter had fired the fatal bullet. The prosecutor said 
he had, and claimed enough evidence for a guilty 
verdict. The defense insisted on Carter’s innocence. 
The police had arrested the wrong man, they said; 
the real killer was still at large. We had to decide 
which story to believe, which meant we had to re- 
construct what had occurred on a dark night, over 
a year earlier, in a neighborhood none of us knew 
well. If we voted one way, Fred Carter could 
spend the rest of his life in a state penitentiary. If 
we voted him innocent, he would be back on the 
street by nightfall. Jurors are not allowed to say 
“pass,” or “no opinion.” They must take a specific 
stand on every ballot. 

The scene, which we were warned not to visit, 
was an unmemorable stretch of Fourteenth Street, 
consisting of faded shops, several bars, and a last- 
run movie theater. Late at night it becomes some- 
thing of a tenderloin, with sex and drugs available 
at bargain prices. The action began at about 3:00 
A.M. Qn a warm May morning. I have put the re- 
counting in italics because it came from alleged 
eyewitnesses, who appeared only for the prose- 
cution. They just might have been lying. 


Seven or eight people are standing on the sidewalk 
chatting, sharing a bottle, and passing the time as 


they often do while the rest of the city sleeps. 
Among those present are Miguel and Ramon, later 
to testify in court. They belong to methadone pro- 
grams, but are otherwise unemployed. Also Sharon 
and Rita, both prostitutes. Sharon, who would be an- 
other prosecution witness, is a habitué of the area. 
Rita has just arrived, and is the event of the evening 
in hot pants and see-through blouse. Harry Gleason, 
soon to be the decedent, stands on the edge of the 
group. He does odd jobs at a hot-pillow hotel across 
the street, and is Sharon’s current boyfriend. About 
fifty yards down the block, in the Jefferson Bar, sits 
Fred Carter, Rita’s pimp and also new to the neigh- 
borhood. 


(If you’re at all like my friends, you’ll want to 
know everyone’s race—no matter how much I insist 
it had no bearing on the case. Ramon and Miguel 
were Puerto Rican. Sharon and Rita were white. 
Gleason and Carter were black. Whatever its other 
qualities, Fourteenth Street is an integrated neigh- 
borhood.) 


Rita approaches Miguel with a proposition. 
(“There was this white girl asked me if I wanted to 
go with her.”) He rebuffs her, but good-naturedly. 
(“My ----- is sick.”) She speculates on his sexual 
proclivities. (“She insulted my mother.”) He slaps 
her face. Hard. She calls down the street for her 
protector. (“Freddie! Kill him!”) Carter dashes out of 
the Jefferson Bar, gun in hand, firing point-blank as he 
runs toward the group. Harry Gleason, an onlooker at 
the argument, falls to the pavement, blood streaming 
from his head. Carter turns and flees down a subway 
staircase which is just a few yards away. 





The rest of the recital can revert to regular type, 
as both sides tended to agree on what happened 
next. 

It was just one of those nights. A policeman 
happened to be on the subway platform as he saw 
Carter leap over the turnstile. He had heard the 
gunfire up on the street, and assumed Carter’s ar- 
rival had something to do with those shots. He re- 
called Carter’s behavior, which seemed just a little 
unusual. (“He went back and forth along the plat- 
form. He seemed to be trying to conceal an ob- 
ject.”) At about that time, a patrol car pulled up at 
the shooting scene, having been just a block away, 
and the men in the car having heard the firing. At 
the behest of bystanders, another patrolman de- 
scended to the subway platform, where he also saw 
Carter, now seated on a bench. (“I saw him make 
a downward motion with his hand. He had some- 
thing in his hand. He was putting something 
down.”) Still more policemen arrived, and took 
Carter into custody. The man from the patrol car 
remained behind and looked under the bench, 
where he saw a paper bag. “In it I found a .22 re- 
volver,” he told us. “There were six spent rounds 
in the chamber.” 

Twenty days later Harry Gleason died in St. 
Vincent’s Hospital. The autopsy by the medical ex- 
aminer revealed a .22 slug in his brain. However, 
its riflings had been twisted so out of shape that 
they could not be matched to the gun under the 
subway bench. This is often the case, we were told. 

That was the story we heard: from Ramon, Mi- 
guel, Sharon, and various police personnel who 
had figured in the incident. All of them, as I have 
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said, appeared on behalf of the prosecution. Fred 
Carter never took the stand, which was his right, 
and in no way to be held against him. His law- 
yers—two young men appointed by the court—tried 
every tactic to discredit the prosecution’s witnesses. 
They were especially rough on Sharon, who had 
given the most detailed account of the slaying. 
Tall, soft-spoken, and reminiscent of Gene Tierney, 
she engaged our attention (and fed some fantasies) 
during her two days on the stand. Cross-exam- 
ination revealed that she and Ramon and Miguel 
all had narcotics charges hanging over them, a 
good reason for cooperating with the district attor- 
ney. Harry Gleason had been her boyfriend. Fred 
Carter had installed an attractive competitor on 
her corner. (How attractive we could not say. Rita 
never appeared in court.) 

Even so, only minor inconsistencies emerged. 
Sharon’s testimony agreed with that of Ramon and 
Miguel, and all three tended to reiterate the state- 
ments they gave at the station house shortly after 
the shooting. It was only in its summation that the 
defense hinted at a more somber side to the story. 
“I implore you to believe that Fred Carter is 
merely a pawn,” his lawyer said. “He has been fin- 
gered maliciously by people who have an intense 
interest in protecting themselves.” (Could he be 
trying to tell us something?) 

We were a responsible jury, and knew we had to 
begin by presuming Carter’s innocence. The bur- 
den lay on the prosecution to prove his guilt, and 
beyond a reasonable doubt. But could he really be 
innocent? Even supposing that Sharon and her 
friends were practiced liars who wanted to build 
up goodwill at the D.A.’s office? This man was 
caught running away from a murder scene and 
concealing a revolver containing six spent car- 
tridges. Talk of red-handed, of a case being open 
and shut. . .*. Our first ballot came out six-six. 
Half of us wanted to acquit Carter, to let him back 
on the street by sundown, 

Might he have been the wrong man after all? 
Let’s try another script for size. Again in italics, 
because it also may be totally fictional. 


Ramon or Miguel or one of their friends is show- 
ing around a .22 revolver which has recently come 
into his possession. The gun goes off accidentally, 
hitting Harry Gleason. Fred Carter, standing outside 
the Jefferson Bar, hears the gunfire. What would 
you do if you were Carter, professional pimp, and 
with a gun in your pocket? So he hurtles down the 
subway, unlucky man, into the arms of two police- 
men. Back upstairs, Ramon and the others decide 
not to risk convincing the police that their gun went 
off by accident. Far easier to pin the whole thing on 
Fred Carter. Which they did. 


a 


Andrew Hacker lives in Manhattan and teaches political 
science at Queens College. 
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There could easily have been two .22 revolvers: the 
one that killed Gleason, and another carried by Car- 
ter. The ballistics expert told us there were “prob- 
ably a million” such guns in the city. Certainly two 
of them could have been on Fourteenth Street that 
night. It’s that kind of area. The spent shells in Car- 
ter’s gun? He could have finished up some target 
practice earlier that day and forgotten to reload. Did 
we want to retire a man to Attica because he forgot 
to shake out a few empty cartridges? 


This rendering dovetailed with the defense view 
that Carter had been “fingered” for a slaying he 
never committed. We debated for twelve more 
hours, taking at least three additional ballots, be- 
fore we reached a twelve-zero decision. Very 
weary, and not entirely happy, we filed into the 
half-lit courtroom and reported our verdict. 


ur judge was superb. He had all the virtues 

we hear tell of—dignity, compassion, learn- 

ing—but never expect to meet in real life. 
“You have heard the evidence,” he instructed us. 
“You are the exclusive judges of the facts.” Yes, 
we had heard the evidence—if by that one means 
the answers witnesses gave when questioned by the 
attorneys. Yes, we were judges of the facts—if by 
that is meant information presented to us without 
inquiring about our needs or preferences. We were 
being asked to paint a picture, but we could use 
only the colors and canvas chosen for us. 

The so-called “adversary system” assumes that a 
two-sided contest will bring out enough informa- 
tion for either a conviction or an acquittal. (Notice 
how judges keep sending undecided juries back to 
deliberate further.) Partial truths, defective memo- 
ries, even outright lies will be exposed by cross-ex- 
amination, or so, at least, the system supposes. The 
method has a long and honorable history. At the 
same time, its premises do not always succeed in prac- 
tice. Let’s take a closer look at the participants. 

The prosecutor confines himself to information 
he thinks likely to bring in a conviction. Defense 
lawyers present only evidence which makes their 
client look innocent. Neither side cares about the 
whole truth. In fact, both feel free to misrepresent 
appearances if that suits their purposes. (The most 
notorious instances involve asking rape victims 
about their earlier sexual experiences.) The judge 
remains neutral. He is there to ensure a fair trial: 
to safeguard the rights of the defendant and to al- 
low the prosecution its statutory powers. But fair- 
ness need not entail airing all the facts. Unlike his 
European colleagues, he cannot put questions of 
his own to the witnesses. All he can do is rephrase 
a lawyer’s question in an effort to get a more pre- 
cise response. And the jury? We were the only 
ones in the room obliged to find out what had ac- 
tually happened. To perform that duty, we were 


given good seats and the privilege of listening. 

And listen we did. For more than a week. Yet 
during our deliberations, we repeatedly found our- 
selves running into dead ends. Several key ques- 
tions had been neither raised nor answered during 
the trial. It was at that point we became aware 
that there can be facts which neither side wishes to 
elicit because both the defense and the prosecution, 
each for its own reasons, regard the information as 
harmful to their case. 

For example, neither side asked the policeman 
who found Carter’s gun whether it showed signs of 
having been fired within the previous few minutes. 
Or, again, no one asked the surgeon at St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital to describe Harry Gleason’s wound. 
The entry mark of the bullet would indicate 
whether it had been fired from a few inches away 
or had come from much farther down the block. 
And no one asked whether Sharon, Ramon, and 
Miguel had been left together long enough to 
agree on a frame-up. A patrol car took the three 
of them to the station house, where they dictated 
statements to a detective. Those depositions paral- 
leled the story they told us in court. But suppose 
they had decided to frame Carter before they 
made those statements? 

None of us had the temerity to ask these ques- 
tions ourselves. We gathered quite early in the pro- 
ceedings that neither the judge nor the attorneys 
had any desire to hear from us. They looked upon 
the courtroom as their personal (and professional) 
preserve. We were expected to blend with the pan- 
eling. Yet there are occasions when jurors feel they 
need more information. I am not referring to hear- 
say, or past arrest records, or other impermissible 
matters. I have in mind factual questions of the 
kind I have just mentioned. So far, I have yet to 
hear a strong case for withholding such testimony. 
The suspicion arises that most lawyers would 
rather have juries grope in the dark than exercise 
an independent judgment. “This should come as 
no surprise,” Charles Alan Wright once wrote, “in 
a society which takes pride in the image of Justice 
wearing a blindfold.” 


f course jurors should -be permitted to ask 

questions, as they are in English courts, 

with their participation woven into the 
trial format. Aryeh Neier, who heads the American 
Civil Liberties Union, points out that “a lawyer 
may have a strategy he wants to pursue and inter- 
ruptions would undermine that plan.” I am sure 
that jurors would be willing to wait—although I 
might add that on the Supreme Court the justices 
feel free to break in on counsel during oral argu- 
ments. Still, when the lawyers have finished with 
each witness, there is no reason why the judge can- 
not declare a short break, during which jurors can 
write out their questions. 


“Who Killed Harry Gleason?” 


All the same, Neier has misgivings. “There may 
be certain points a defense attorney doesn’t want 
to bring up,” he says. “Were a juror to raise those 
matters, it might hamper the defense of the ac- 
cused.” And so it might. But the jury is there to 
uncover the truth, not to make things easier for the 
defendant. (After all, some defendants are guilty.) 
In France, the judges may take over questioning if 
they feel that one or both of the attorneys have 
shown insufficient zeal in their probing. In this 
country, judges must remain silent, even if one 
side has a wholly indifferent counsel. So the task 
falls to the jury. 

I will agree that questions should be written out 
and sent up to the judge, who would screen the 
phrasing before asking them. We don’t want a ju- 
ror blurting out anything which might imply some 
prejudice on his part. (“Precisely where were you 
standing when the defendant fired the gun?”) A 
succession of notes might be necessary, especially if 
the witness is unresponsive, or if the juror has an 
abstruse point he wants to pursue. (In difficult situ- 
ations the juror could come up and sit beside the 
judge, and explain sotto voce what he wants.) 

Needless to say, the attorneys must be allowed 
to object to jurors’ questions, and to argue for their 
withdrawal, even if the judge has approved them. 
But I am also taken with the idea of the jury hav- 
ing its own counsel, who would try to persuade the 
judge that a question is indeed permissible. Thus, 
if the prosecutor cited Connecticut vs. Caldwell to 
support his objection, the jury’s counsel might 
counter with Miles vs. Massachusetts. 

Take another matter that appears easily reme- 
diable on its surface. Jurors are not allowed to take 
notes. This rule prevails no matter how long the 
trial, or complicated the testimony, or ambiguous 
the law. Our case was relatively shor}, but it still 
added up to forty hours of unrelieved listening, the 
equivalent of a semester’s worth of lectures. (Imag- 
ine not taking a single note during a college course 
and then being expected to do justice to a final 
exam.) Justices on the Supreme Court of the 
United States jot down points while hearing oral 
argument. But we lesser beings were expected to 
retain evidence and arguments which amounted to 
1049 pages of typed transcript, and included testi- 
mony from a pathologist, a ballistics expert, and 
the man who arranges the New York City subway 
schedules. 

In consequence, much of our time was spent jog- 
ging one anothers memories in the hope that 
someone would recall a particular remark. We 
filed out every so often to have the stenographer 
read us some portion of her tape. But the typical 
jury doesn’t do this more than once or twice (“We 
don’t want to bother them”), nor is a copy of the 
transcript placed in the jury room for ready ref- 
erence. Reconstructing the episode on Fourteenth 
Street was difficult enough without also having to 
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argue over what had been said within the courtroom. 

Did I say this was a simple request? Wait until 
you hear from the lawyers. “A juror who can 
quote from ampler notes will have an undue influ- 
ence over the others,” one said to me. “If no one 
has notes, then everyone is on the same plane.” 
More or less a memorization contest, with no ex- 
trinsic aids. I find it a bit curious that lawyers, who 
only rarely serve on juries, speak on this subject so 
knowingly. Some members do assume a degree of 
authority within the group. This certainly hap- 
pened with us. But the respect they commanded 
stemmed from personal qualities, which far out- 
weigh jottings anyone might have in a notebook. 
Furthermore, having the transcript read aloud to 
us didn’t really satisfy our needs. Our personal 
notes would also have included observations on 
appearances, demeanor, and other items that don’t 
get into the stenotyped record. Such clues are espe- 
cially important when you have to agree on 
whether one witness is lying or another is telling 
the truth. 

“They'll doodle, or write out shopping lists,” ob- 
jected another counselor of my acquaintance, who 
admitted that he occasionally did just that when at 
the defense table. Yet without pencil and paper, a 
juror can still let his mind wander, daydreaming or 
studying the spectators. If lawyers don’t like 
doodles, they could devote more care to ensuring 
that the jurors understand each phase of the ques- 
tioning. We suspected that many of the colloquies 
were not intended for us at all, but were for scru- 
tiny by an appellate bench at some later stage. 

“If we had only heard from so-and-so,” was a 
repeated refrain in the jury room. A jury should 
be able to subpoena witnesses of its own if, during 
deliberations, it concludes that their testimony will 
prove helpful. (Until such time as we have a coun- 
sel, the questioning would have to be done by the 
judge, with jury members sending up the ques- 
tions.) For example, we would have called the doc- 
tor who cleaned up Harry Gleason’s head wound. 

We suspected that neither the defense nor the 
prosecution wanted to put Rita on the stand, de- 
spite the fact that she had played a leading role in 
the drama. From what we heard, she seemed as 
likely to harm one side as the other, and with no 
forewarning. Well, the twelve of us had some ques- 
tions we wanted to ask her, regardless of how her 
testimony redounded. Even if her fealty to Carter 
had grown threadbare, she was not a Fourteenth 
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Street regular, and had no motive for joining in a. 


frame-up. And even if she lied, or proved un- 
responsive, she was still part of the mosaic. Her 
nonappearance left so glaring a hole that at times 
we felt the impossible was being asked of us. 
Needless to say, no one inquired whether we 
wanted to meet Rita, nor did anyone explain her 
absence. It was a bit like Carmen without Carmen. 


oday’s jurors are better informed and more 

independent-minded than in the past. They 

realize that lawyers may overlook threads in 
an argument, that even a well-matched battle will 
reveal only part of the story. Participation by the 
jury would remind lawyers that those twelve seats 
contain sentient human beings, not stage props 
from the Perry Mason warehouse. The stakes are 
real. Jurors resent being treated like children. 

Unlike bar associations and civil liberties groups, 
jurors are not organized, and have no influence 
over the judicial process. Few citizens serve on 
more than one criminal case during their entire 
lives. As a result, they express their dissatisfactions 
the only way they can: by failing to agree on a 
verdict, or voting for acquittal because so much in- 
formation is missing. (In murder trials in New 
York one defendant in three is acquitted, and 
hung juries are increasingly common.) Obviously I 
am not appealing for more convictions if they have 
to be based on guesswork. Nor do I want jurors 
prying into matters which are irrelevant or prej- 
udicial. We should be able to rely on our judges to 
prevent that, just as they now check overzealous 
attorneys. 

Whether in large cities, like Washington and De- 
troit, or in smaller towns, such as Harrisburg and 
Gainesville, jurors have shown a good understand- 
ing of due process and constitutional safeguards. 
They have long since passed their probation pe- 
riod, and are ready for heavier responsibilities, not 
for their own sake, but to satisfy the oath they 
took when accepting their seats: to arrive at the 
truth about what really happened during that split 
second we call a crime. 


Our verdict? We found Fred Carter guilty of 
murder. And beyond a reasonable doubt, despite 
all the questions left dangling. We just couldn’t at- 
tribute those empty cartridges to target practice 
earlier that afternoon. LJ 
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For years, we’ve employed dummies 
to help us plan our Volvos. 

By smashing our cars into concrete 
barriers with dummies strapped inside, 
we've learned how to make them safer 
for people. 

From these tests, we developed a 
front end which absorbs highway-speed 
impacts to protect the passenger 
compartment. 

Dummies helped us perfect a three- 
point seat belt capable of restraining 
31⁄2 tons of force. 

And after bouncing a dummy bottom 
on our seats for hours on end, we devised 
a body support system that will cradle 
you comfortably for years on end. 

But not all the things we do depend on 
a lot of dummies. Some simply require a 
little common sense. 

Allcars have head restraints. Volvo’s 
have openings, so you can see behind you. 

All cars have windshield wipers. But 
instead of shiny ones that glare in your 
eyes, Volvo had a brighter idea. 

Dull black ones. 

Volvo provides four-wheel power disc 
brakes, steel-belted radial tires, fuel 
injection, new suspension that makes 
the car corner flatter and smoother. And 
a heating-circulation system so versatile 
it can freshen the air, warm your feet and 
defog the front windows at the same time. 

Volvo even improved on the lowly 
gas cap. To make it hard to leave behind, 
we installed a holder behind its door. 

At Volvo, the smallest details are 
worthy of careful consideration. Which 
is why, all things considered, Volvo may 
well be the world’s most carefully 
thought-out car. 

It’s not surprising then, that Volvo has 
a special appeal for people who think. 

87% of the people who buy Volvos 
are college-educated. 

The other 13 % must be just plain 
smart. 


VOLVO 
The car for we oe who think. 
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THE ART OF 
HISTORY PAINTING 








by Alexander Bliot 


Before Benjamin West and John Singleton 
Copley, the genre was dedicated to the 
good, the ideal; it now encompasses the 
bad and the beautiful. 


G6 istory painting” sounds more fusty than 
feisty, perhaps. Yet I cannot help re- 
garding it with special interest, since 

both art and history fascinate me. Not generally 

recognized is the fact that the two most important 

Early American artists were history painters. Ben- 

jamin West and John Singleton Copley, however, 

followed that line in England rather than America. 

Between them, they injected realism and portrai- 

ture into the genre, and before and after the 

American Revolution they brought an art revolu- 

tion home to London. 

Benjamin West, although born in the same year 
as Copley (1738), was the first to reach England 
and turn the London art world upside down. The 
tenth child of an innkeeper, West had grown up in 
idyllic surroundings near Philadelphia, on the site 
of the present campus of Swarthmore College. Ac- 
cording to his own account, friendly Indians first 
taught him to mix red and yellow earth pigments, 
while his mother supplied blue indigo from her 
dye vat, and the family cat less willingly gave up 
the raw materials for paintbrushes from her fur. 

By the age of sixteen, West had achieved local 
fame as a portraitist. One of his sitters, a gunsmith 
named William Henry, was so taken with the youth’s 
abilities that he suggested West attempt history 
painting. “What is that?” West wanted to know. By 
way of reply, William read aloud Plato’s account of 
the death of Socrates. The dignity, display of charac- 
ter, and transcendental overtones of Plato’s Dialogue 
spoke directly to young West’s Quaker heart. He set 
himself to paint the scene, and soon he had resolved 
to devote his professional life to subjects of a similar 
nature. 


The way to begin, he guessed, would be to ab- 
sorb the best examples of the art in Rome. To any 
ordinary young fellow in his position at the time, 
such an ambition would have seemed quite wild; 
but not to West. He found wealthy sponsors to 
support his aims, reached Rome at the age of 
twenty-two, and spent three years there under the 
tutelage of the neoclassicist Anton Raphael Mengs. 
When he was taken to the Vatican to view the 
famed classical marble called The Belvedere 
Apollo, West exclaimed in his easy, enthusiastic 
way: “How like a Mohawk warrior!” Roman 
society was charmed by him, naturally. 

In 1763, West headed for home again. Stopping 
off in London en route, he made friends with the 
great portraitist Sir Joshua Reynolds and other art- 
ists. The considerable figure-skating skills which 
West had developed on the Schuylkill river, how- 
ever, were what gained him entrée into London’s 
smart set. His impromptu performances on the fro- 
zen pond in Hyde Park were the talk*of the town. 
Lords galore, and bishops as well, flocked to com- 
mission pictures from the clever and accomplished 
young American. So West found himself persuaded 
to stay on in London. 

West’s paintings of that time were in the classi- 
cizing vein of Poussin. Their sources in literature 
and statuary were so remote as to appear univer- 
sally edifying. Pylades and Orestes, The Continence 
of Scipio, The Fright of Astyanax, Pyrrhus When a 
Child Brought to Glaucias for Protection, and Ag- 
rippina with the Ashes of Germanicus were just a 
few of the commissions which were showered upon 
him. It was Agrippina, the last on that list, which 
happened to catch the hazy eye of the king. 

An unusually perceptive critic had observed, 
soon after West’s arrival in London, that “the glo- 
rious title of the American Raphael can never be, 
without irony, bestowed on West.” King George 
III could not see why not. Himself a simple, 
though unstable, soul, he found West’s open-faced 
idealism and industrious work habits irresistible. 
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This, he doubtless thought, was just what the old 
masters must have been like. George appointed the 
artist History Painter to the Crown, with per- 
manent studios at Buckingham and Windsor Pal- 
aces. Then later—at West’s own urging, it seems— 
the king personally sponsored the foundation of 
the Royal Academy of Arts. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was the Academy’s first president, and West its 
second. Long-lived, serious, and almost universally 
liked, West presided over Academy affairs for 
nearly three decades. He had just one known dif- 
ference of opinion with the more sophisticated 
Reynolds, but this was basic, for it concerned 
West’s chosen field. 

In one of his celebrated “Discourses,” Reynolds 
averred that works of art “which are built upon a 
general nature live forever, while those which de- 
pend for their existence on particular customs and 
habits, a partial view of nature, or the fluctuation 
of fashion, can only be coeval with that which first 
raised them from obscurity. Present time and fu- 
ture must be considered as rivals, and he who so- 
licits the one must expect to be discountenanced 
by the other.” Sir Joshua felt strongly on that 
point. Imagine, then, his astonished distress when, 
in 1770, he found his friend West hard at work 
upon a history painting which dealt with very re- 
cent history! 

In 1759, General James Wolfe had driven the 
French from Quebec’s Plains of Abraham to win 
Canada for England. It was an epic battle, in 
which the impetuous Wolfe himself was three 
times hit by musket balls and expired on the field 
at the moment when victory was assured. “I die 
contented!” were the general’s last words—perfect, 
West thought. The Death of Wolfe, as West en- 
visioned his painting, would combine the chill 
grandeur of classical idealism with all the color 
and excitement of an actual battle scene in modern 
dress. Reynolds, however, earnestly begged him 
not to paint it like that, but instead to “adopt the 
classic costume of antiquity as much more becom- 
ing the inherent greatness of the subject than the 
modern garb of war.” 

King George himself backed Reynolds’ argu- 
ment; but West felt keenly that, in the com- 
monwealth of art, painters ought to make their 
own decisions, regardless of councillors and kings. 
The Battle of Quebec, he pointed out, had tran- 
spired “in a region of the world unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans, and at a period of time when 
no such nations, nor heroes in their costumes, any 
longer existed.” Although the battle had been re- 
cent, it was, he concluded, “a topic which history 
will proudly record, and the same truth which 
guides the pen of the historian should govern the 
pencil of the artist.” In brief, and in more than 





Alexander Eliot’s books about art include Sight 
and Sound. 
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one sense of the expression, the American stuck to 
his guns. The result was a radically new master- 
piece, which caused a sensation at the Royal Acad- 
emy exhibition of 1771. Applause drowned out the 
first shocked reactions, and it soon became evident 
that history painting would never be the same 
again. Reynolds himself gracefully conceded: “Mr. 
West has conquered.” 

The following year, West consolidated his victory 
by painting William Penn’s Treaty With the Indians 
in commemoration of an event which had occurred 
almost a century before. This time he clothed his 
characters in costumes which he recalled from the 
days of his own youth in Pennsylvania. The build- 
ings also were such as he himself remembered. 
West portrayed plump Penn on the basis of tradi- 
tion. His own relatives, including his father, stood 
in for some of the surrounding figures. “The great 
object I had in forming the composition,” West 
later wrote, “was to express savages brought into 
harmony and peace by justice and benevolence, by 
not withholding from them what was their right, 
and giving them what they were in want of.” The 
picture does breathe peace, albeit not very deeply. 
It is accomplished pageantry. One guesses that it 
may also have been intended to convey a hidden 
message as to how the coming breakaway of the 
American colonies might be averted. 

If so, the king failed to register that. The 
aesthetic message, however, he was now ready to 
accept. Grand themes need not be ancient ones; 
modernity in itself does not exclude sublimity: The 
king was so excited by this discovery that when 
West later proposed to commemorate a British vic- 
tory at sea (The Battle of La Hogue), George per- 
sonally saw to it that the artist was enabled to 
make preparatory sketches of naval maneuvers 
from the poop of the Admiral’s frigate. Thus picto- 
rial journalism achieved, for the first time, the fa- 
vored place in the scheme of things which it still 
retains. 


turn now to West’s great rival: John Singleton 

Copley. As everybody knows, he made his 

unique contribution to America’s self-image in 
the stream of time by painting portraits of notables 
in and about his native Boston. But Copley also 
aspired to loftier achievements. At the age of 
thirty-six, therefore, he took a holiday from por- 
traiture in order to embark on a Grand Tour of 
Europe and imbibe the necessary culture. George 
Carter, a British artist who accompanied Copley 
partway on his travels, penned a waspish but vivid 
caricature of Copley the innocent abroad: 


He had on one of those white French bonnets 
which, turned on one side, admit of being pulled 
over the ears: under this was a yellow and red silk 
handkerchief, with a large Catherine wheel flam- 
beaued upon it, such as may be seen on the necks 


of those delicate ladies who cry Malton oysters: this 
flowed half way down his back. He wore a red- 
brown, or rather cinnamon, great coat, with a friar’s 
cape, and worsted binding of a yellowish white; it 
hung near his heels, out of which peeped his boots: 
under his arm he carried a sword which he bought 
in Paris, and a hickory stick with an ivory head. 
Joined to this dress, he was very thin, pale, a little 
pock-marked, prominent eyebrows, small eyes, 
which, after fatigue, seemed a day’s march in his 
head. 


As for what was going on behind those deep-set 
eyes, Copley’s letters home to Peter Pelham con- 
tain valuable clues. Writing from Paris in his care- 
less hand, he exhorted his young half-brother as 
follows: 


I... would persuade you from inactivity as I 
would a near friend from plunging into certain de- 
struction . . . Draw landscapes, Dogs, Cats, Cows, 
horses, in short I would have you keep in your 
Pocket a book and Porto Crayon—as I now do—and 
where ever you see a butifull form Sketch it in your 
Book. 


Then from Parma, in March of 1775, Copley 
wrote: 


Poor America! I hope the best but I fear the 
worst, yet certain I am She will finally Imerge from 
the present Callamity and become a Mighty Em- 
pire, and it is a pleasing reflection that I shall stand 
among the first of the Artists that shall have led 
that Country to knowledge and cultivation of the 
fine Arts, happy in the pleasing reflection that they 
will one day shine with a luster not inferior to what 
they have done in Greece or Rome in my Native 
Country. 


The fourteen months which Copley spent in 
Italy, indulging what he called “the luxury of 
seeing,” and copying Renaissance pictures, irrev- 
ocably altered his whole approach to art. The hon- 
est vision of character and the solid craftsmanship 
which had distinguished his American portraits 
were supplanted by sophisticated techniques and 
exalted ideas. Copley was one of the first Ameri- 
cans to view the excavations then taking place at 
Pompeii. He bought plaster casts of ancient carv- 
ings for study purposes, and among these appears 
to have been The Gladiator from Rome’s Villa 
Borghese. For the first time, Copley was applying 
himself to figure drawing and to large-scale com- 
position. 

In October, 1775, Copley concluded his Grand 
Tour where it had begun, at London. To his de- 
light, he found his wife, his children, and his Tory 
father-in-law there to welcome him. They had 
come from Boston to avoid being caught up in the 
struggle for independence. Copley, of course, ap- 
proved the move. “Political contests” he considered 
“neither pleasing to the artist nor advantageous to 
Art itself.” Except, Copley might have added, as 
subject matter. 


The Art of History Painting 


Unschooled, of Irish stock, contentious, and self- 
consciously self-made, Copley was not the sort to 
breach the upper levels of London society as West 
had done. Moreover, the city of Gainsborough, 
Romney, and Reynolds would be less than over- 
whelmed by Copley the portraitist. But the grow- 
ing colony of Tory American expatriates warmly 
welcomed the Copley family into their midst. 
Then, too, Benjamin West, with whom Copley had 
corresponded for years, was cordial and encour- 
aging. Copley bought a fine mansion in Leicester 
Square, and settled in to practice his profession, 
come what might. He doubtless already entertained 
a secret ambition to outstrip the kindly West at 
history painting. 

The single most original work which Copley had 
accomplished in Boston was his portrait of Paul 
Revere. He had posed the patriotic silversmith at a 
workbench, and in shirt sleeves—something un- 
heard of before. Thus Copley had created a silent 
hymn to the dignity of craftsmanship, and also an 
egalitarian icon. Now, in London, it occurred to 
him that something similar might be done with 
history painting. Why not democratize the genre 
by depicting some personally fateful but histori- 
cally trivial occurrence in the life of an ordinary 
citizen? For example, the London merchant Brook 
Watson. 

In youth, while swimming in Havana harbor, 
Watson had lost a leg to a rogue shark. Copley ob- 
tained Watson’s commission to commemorate the 
event on a grand scale. To make sure that his pic- 
ture reproduced the setting correctly, he drew upon 
Peter Canot’s engraving of the harbor. Hired mod- 
els, it appears, posed for the figures of Watson’s 
rescuers. For the face and figure of the desperate 
youth under attack, however, Copley employed 
The Gladiator from Rome’s Villa Borghese. By tip- 
ping his marble-limbed protagonist head down and 
belly up before the drop-jawed onrush of the 
shark, Copley arrived at an unreal—almost sur- 
real—effect which immeasurably heightens the 
whole picture’s atmosphere of nightmare. Young 
Watson appears absolutely frozen with terror. 
When the picture was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1778, saltwater enthusiasts among the 
public noted various lapses of realism. It was, for 
instance, evident that Copley could never have 
studied a shark close at hand. Nobody even no- 
ticed the extreme novelty of the work. Yet Copley 
had struck the keynote for romantic horror paint- 
ing of the future. 

In fact, Watson and the Shark eerily foreshadows 
Theodore Géricault’s The Raft of Medusa, which 
was first shown at the Paris Salon of 1819. 
Géricault, too, balanced hope against horror in a 
spine-tingling manner. But Géricault meant his 
picture to embarrass the French maritime service 
and render unforgettable the scandals which sur- 
rounded the frigate Medusa’s shipwreck. This was 
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history painting with an angry twist. Like Copley’s 
relatively minor, but much fresher, masterpiece, it 
failed to win much recognition at the time. Cop- 
ley’s Watson has come to rest at the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, however, and Géricault’s Raft 
is now in the Louvre, so justice finally triumphed 
in both cases. 

In 1778—to return to the year when Copley first 
exhibited Watson—a curious drama occurred in 
England’s House of Lords. The Duke of Richmond 
had proposed making peace with the American 
colonies. William Pitt the Elder (the ill, eccentric 
but eloquent Earl of Chatham) arose to contest the 
motion. In mid-speech, however, the Earl fell back, 
open-mouthed: the victim of a fatal stroke. Here 
was a subject, Copley saw at once, which might 
fire the public imagination as Watson had not. He 
resolved to paint it in truly monumental style, and 
to begin by making portrait sketches from life of 
some fifty-four peers who had been in the chamber 
at the time. To incorporate so many actual por- 
traits in the final work, he guessed, would be an 
innovation fully as startling as any of West’s. 

Portraits which employed history picture props 
were a commonplace of the period, but no one 
could recall ever having seen a history picture so 
heavily freighted with portraiture as was The 
Death of the Earl of Chatham. Although it took 
two years of unremitting labor to complete, the ef- 
fort paid off handsomely in every way. Bypassing 
the Royal Academy, Copley exhibited the picture 
privately at Spring Garden. Some twenty thousand 
people paid their shillings to view it in the course 
of the first six weeks, and attendance at the Royal 
Academy exhibition for 1781, which ran con- 
currently, fell off by almost a thousand pounds. 
Copley took orders for engraved reproductions of 
the painting and disposed of the picture itself, by 
raffle, for the then princely sum of two thousand 
guineas. He had rocketed to equal eminence with 
West in public opinion. 

Early in 1781, nine hundred French troops 
landed on the English island of Jersey and swiftly 
occupied its capital. Major Francis Peirson, aged 
twenty-four, led a British counterattack which re- 
pelled the French invasion. And, like General 
Wolfe at Quebec, Peirson died of his wounds at 
the battle’s height. This was the next subject which 
Copley seized upon and transformed into instant 
history. Once again he employed portraiture, paint- 
ing the figures around Peirson from life. But he 
did not so honor Peirson’s black manservant, who 
was believed to have shot down the French soldier 
responsible for the major’s death. The cockade- 
hatted black in Copley’s painting is a splendid per- 
sonification of cool, concentrated revenge. Yet 
Copley’s actual model was a house servant of the 
auctioneer James Christie (who lived just across 
Leicester Square from the artist’s own residence). 
As for the icy, rigid figure of the fallen Peirson, 
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that was the Villa Borghese’s Gladiator, felled once 
more. A crisply opportunistic and calculated work 
The Death of Major Peirson certainly was; but per- 
fectly brilliant. This diamond in the crown of 
“British School” painting, as the works of West 
and Copley were labeled in British and European 
museums, retains its feverish luster even now. 

History painting had been rendered lifeless by 
too great an allegiance to the good, the true, and 
the beautiful; in short, to the ideal. First West, and 
then Copley, plunged the genre into the tempering 
waters of the real. Between them, they rein- 
vigorated the ancient art form. 

This is not the place to record the subsequent 
erosion of their powers, nor to discuss the labored 
and lame canvases which both men produced in 
later life. The two constantly quarreled over Royal 
Academy business, and their squabbling distressed 
the poor, precarious mind of the king. “West is an 
American,” George III one day informed an im- 
portunate Academician, “and Copley is an Ameri- 
can, and you are an Englishman, and if the Devil 
had you all, I would not enquire after you!” 

Copley was acutely conscious of his later fail- 
ures. He died a disappointed man, wishing that he 
had returned to Boston to live. West, on the con- 
trary, waxed ever more complacent. William Haz- 
litt, in a sharp-edged passage from Table Talk, 
gave the reason for this. “When Mr. West had 
painted a picture,” Hazlitt wrote, “he thought it 
was perfect. He had no idea of anything in art but 
rules, and these he exactly conformed to so that 
according to his theory, what he did was quite 
right. He conceived of painting as a mechanical or 
scientific process. . . .” 


he next generation of American painters 
was decisively influenced by West and 
Copley both; sometimes in unexpected 
ways. Gilbert Stuart, for instance (far and away 
the most successful of West’s many students), was 
put off history painting for life by his master’s ex- 
ample. But West prepared John Trumbull (who 
had served directly under General Washington) to 
create stirring and historically invaluable scenes. 
Trumbull had lost one eye in a childhood accident, 
so West advised him to paint small. Accordingly, 
Trumbull crammed forty-eight portrait figures (in 
Copley’s manner) into his surprisingly lively thirty- 
inch-wide canvas, Declaration of Independence. 
Washington Allston, John Vanderlyn, and Sam- 
uel Finley Breese Morse all three devoted enor- 
mous. efforts to history painting, but with less 
happy results. Morse, in particular, had worship- 
ped West. “There is not a line or a touch in his 
pictures,” Morse wrote home from London, “which 
he cannot account for on philosophical principles.” 
As to his own ambitions, Morse added: “I cannot 
be happy unless I am pursuing the intellectual 
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. THE DEATH OF WOLFE by Benjamin West 

. WATSON AND THE SHARK by John Singleton Copley 

CORTEZ SHOWING CROSS AND CROWN by José Clemente Orozco 
. THE PASSION OF SACCO AND VANZETTI by Ben Shahn 

Detail from THE CONQUEST OF MEXICQ by Diego Rivera 
AMERICAN TRAGEDY by Philip Evergood 

THROUGH THE MILL by Philip Evergood 
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branch of the art. Portraits have none of it; land- 
scape has some of it, but history has it wholly.” In 
1822, Morse completed his most ambitious canvas, 
House of Representatives, which hangs now in 
Washington’s Corcoran Gallery. It contains no less 
than eighty-one portraits of congressmen, but 
brings none of them to life. The scene is shadowy, 
serene. Morse took the picture on tour; it drew no 
crowds anywhere. “Alas,” he confided to a friend 
in middle age, “the very name of picture produces 
a sadness of heart I cannot describe.” Abruptly 
abandoning the painting profession, Morse went 
on to invent the telegraph—which must have given 
him some satisfaction. 

From the telegraph to television, technology has 
advanced at a rush. For us, televised news and 
wide-screen cinema epics convey more sense of his- 
tory-in-the-making than can oil paints. Yet it 
would be callow to argue from this that the genre 
itself is dead. History painting lives and breathes, 
but now it serves a purpose which would have 
amazed West and Copley. Those two expressed, 
throughout their work, a sort of reverence for the 
status quo. Not for nothing had they abandoned 
the relative freedom of America and snuggled up, 
as it were, to the British throne. As for their Amer- 
ican heirs, the whole lot painted pictures that 
tended to confirm and support the triumphs and 
pretensions of the young republic. State propa- 
ganda, of a positive kind, remained the rule for 
them as it had been for their mentors in London. 
And this is just the sort of art that Soviet Russia’s 
official painters still produce. It does indeed seem 
spiritually dead today, yet history painting survives 
in another way. 

If any one man may be said to have given the 
genre a whole new lease on life, it is Francisco 
Goya. His overpowering canvas called The Third of 
May, 1808 shows Napoleon’s soldiery inexorably 
gunning down a group of bare-handed, childlike 
Spanish “rebels.” Completed in 1814, and now at 
Madrid’s Prado Museum, the picture displays no 
piety whatsoever; on the contrary, it bristles with 
protest. Much the same thing might be said, I 
imagine, of all the great history pictures produced 
since Goya’s time. Géricault’s previously men- 
tioned The Raft of Medusa hisses and sobs like a 
sea in torment; it came just five years after Goya’s 
masterpiece. Eugéne Delacroix’s cold, gory con- 
demnation of Turkish imperialism, The Massacre 
at Chios, followed in 1824. 

Our century, too, has known masterpieces of his- 
tory painting which were done in protesting rage. 
An American example, dating from 1932 and now 
at the Whitney Museum, is Ben Shahn’s dry, 
looming Passion of Sacco and Vanzetti. In 1936, 
the air bombardment of a defenseless Basque vil- 
lage stung Pablo Picasso to furious indignation, out 
of which he created Guernica—the best-known of 
all his works. Guernica commemorates a chillingly 
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prophetic moment in the history of warfare, and 
also damns it with tremendous moral urgency. 
There are no heroes in this history picture, only 
victims, and that is just the point. 

Three great Mexican painters contemporary with 
Picasso and Shahn—Diego Rivera, José Clemente 
Orozco, and Alfaro Siquieros—eloquently con- 
demned the “conquistador-christian” ethic in mural 
after mural. They have a worthy heir today in 
Ecuador’s Oswaldo Guayasamin, who wields his 
paintbrush like a machete. 

The greatest living master of angry history paint- 
ing is one whose career reads like West’s and 
Copley’s in reverse. Philip Evergood was raised in 
England and schooled at Eton. He went on to 
study at Cambridge, then switched to London’s 
Slade School of Art. During the twenties and early 
thirties, he wandered France, Italy, and Spain, de- 
veloping a rich sense of art history along with pro- 
fessional sophistication as a painter. Then, during 
the depths of the Great Depression, Evergood 
turned his back upon Europe to settle permanently 
in the United States. Soon afterward came the mo- 
ment of decision concerning what to do with his 
gift. Happening upon a shantytown settlement of 
cold and hungry people, Evergood presented them 
with a half-gallon of gin and joined their shivering 
circle around a bonfire in the snow. “Their tragedy 
hit me between the eyes,” he later recalled, “be- 
cause I had never been as close to anything like 
that before. Then I got a brain wave. It seemed to 
me that I should be involved in my work with this 
kind of thing.” So he sat up all night with the rag- 
ged outcasts, white and black, sketching them by 
firelight. 

“When I thought of my background at Eton and 
Cambridge and that kind of nonsense which had 
taken up so much of my life,’ Evergood con- 
cluded, “I felt very moved to shake it*off and to be 
a part of what I was painting, and to me it meant 
even more. . . it meant sacrificing your good and 
comfortable safety to fight for some of these guys 
and stick my neck out too.” Accordingly, Evergood 
plunged into militant social demonstrations and 
strikes. “Perhaps I overdid the action,” he guessed 
in later years. “Maybe I could have done just as 
much by putting the time into my work. Still, 
what’s lost on action may be gained in feel- 
ing. ... I don’t think that anybody who hasn’t 
been really beaten up by the police badly, as I 
have, could have painted an American Tragedy.” 

Out of tragedy, in part, spring the good things 
that people do, including relatively deathless works 
of art. But where will history painting go from 
here? Is it likely to retain the journalistic aspects 
first introduced by Copley and West? Will it keep 
the acid ingredients injected by Goya and Ever- 
good? Or will our children or grandchildren wit- 
ness some totaHy unexpected development of the 
genre? O 
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BADLANDS REVISITED 


A memoir of murderous days in Nebraska 








by Marilyn Coffey 


Charles Starkweather and Caril Fugate 
left a trail of corpses—and an astonished 
nation—behind them as they roamed 
through Nebraska in the winter of 1958. 
They were an aberration, a pathological 
quirk in an otherwise rational world. Or 
were they? 


murderers Caril Anne Fugate and Charles 

Starkweather were “on the loose” in our town. 
It was one of those moments suspended per- 
manently in time—like the day my father heard the 
news about Pearl Harbor on the car radio as he 
crossed a certain bridge south of town. Or the day 
FDR died. Or the day, a generation later, when I 
froze before a barroom TV set listening to details 
of a report that Kennedy had been shot. Talk 
about news. 

Not that the local press hadn’t covered Caril and 
Charlie. They*had. Pd read all about the young 
couple—she fourteen years old, he nineteen. Belly 
down on our new rose-beige wall-to-wall carpet, el- 
bows grinding into the nylon tufts, I read how they 
were wanted for maybe killing Caril’s mother, her 
stepfather, her little half sister. But what did that 
mean? Only another family squabble. Why, just 
the week before, belly on the same carpet, eyes on 
the same daily, Pd read all about that nice Mr. 
Williams, a shoe repairman over in Beatrice, Ne- 
braska, only forty miles south of our town. Mr. 
Williams shot his wife, two daughters, and one 
son, killed them as they slept, then ran down to 
the basement and blew his head off. With a 16- 
gauge shotgun. Who would have thought it. And I 
read, the same day, a report about that despondent 
housewife up in Hibbing, Minnesota, who killed 
herself and her three kids because she was going 
bananas. Small wonder. Hibbing—what can you do 
in a place like that except count stars of a clear 
night? 

Granted, the circumstances of the Fugate-Stark- 
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weather killings were a bit bizarre. The body of 
Marion Bartlett, Caril’s fifty-seven-year-old step- 
father, was found wrapped in newspapers and 
stuffed in a chicken coop out behind the Bartletts’ 
one-story house where Caril lived. He’d been shot 
and stabbed. The body of Caril’s mother, Velda 
Bartlett, thirty-five, was wrapped in what looked 
like bedclothes and stashed in the outhouse. Shot 
and stabbed. The body of Caril’s little half sister, 
Betty Jean, only two-and-a-half years old, reporters 
said, was found near Velda’s, stuffed into a card- 
board box. Betty Jean hadn’t been shot. She’d 
been clubbed to death and her throat slashed: 
skull fractures and lacerations, the paper called it. 

Weirder yet, Caril and Charlie had sat a strange 
sort of wake with the bodies, staying with them for 
at least two days. Maybe six. Warding off relatives 
who came to inquire, shooing away a lady who 
stopped to buy eggs, calling in sick to the Watson 
Bros. trucking company for Mr. Bartlett so nobody 
would suspect. 

Still, when you added the details up, what had 
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Caril and Charlie done, really, but lopped off a 
few of her kin? Big deal. 

How could I know that these family deaths were 
only the beginning of a chain of murders that 
would make Caril and Charlie a Legend in Their 
Own Time? How could I foresee that a young 
movie producer, Terence Malick, would fictional- 
ize them sixteen years later in a movie called Bad- 
lands? That NBC-TV would feature Caril’s prison 
life in an hour-long documentary which, in turn, 
would spawn a book, Caril, that draws heavily on 
this TV footage? Or that the New York Daily 
News, running a series about “liberated” women 
criminals, would bill Caril as a predecessor of a 
long line of female terrorists, the latest sensation 
being Patty Hearst? 

Today, Caril and Charlie seem well on their way 
to becoming my generation’s Bonnie and Clyde. 
Born on the heels of the Depression, suckled on 
World War II, isolated and alienated without the 
words to express it, Caril and Charlie shared more 
with my generation than we, perhaps, were willing 
to admit. At that time, in 1958, in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, we were prone to magnify the differences. 
There seemed to be many. 

For one thing, I was literate. A junior at the 
University, I was busy stuffing myself on Shake- 
speare and the classics, and squabbling with my 
parents who said that classics wouldn’t feed me, 
that I should study teaching instead. Or nursing. 
That way, when my husband died, I could support 
the kids. Caril, who wore her dark brown hair in a 
ponytail and fancied white baton boots, was still in 
high school. She was considered a spunky kid with 
a “certain elfish charm” who could pass for eigh- 
teen. Charlie was an out-and-out high-school drop- 
out with red hair, bandy legs, and bad eyesight. At 
five foot two, he stood an inch taller than Caril. 
He worked on a garbage route, shouting obsceni- 
ties at people, telling old guys how to drive, and 
generally acting surly. “Nobody knowed better 
than to say nothin’ to me when I was a-heavin’ 
their goddam garbage,” he wrote of himself later. 
Illiterate. As his writing showed. 

Besides, I had taste. Caril and Charlie might 
settle for hamburgers and TV, but I went to see 
foreign films and ate in one of the town’s foreign 
restaurants: a pizza parlor, the first one Pd ever 
seen. I would never have shopped for Christmas 
presents in a filling station, which Caril and 
Charlie did. They favored a stuffed poodle. Charlie 
drove a souped-up *49 Ford with missing hubcaps 
and no radiator grill; he wore a black motorcycle 
jacket and black cowboy boots, cheap ones, several 
sizes too big. He stuffed the toes with paper. No, 
he didn’t impress me. Just another greaser, the sort 
who edges his car ahead of yours at the stoplight, 
revs the motor, guns out on the yellow. Or hangs 
around the hamburger palaces, wisecracking. 
Charlie was nothing compared to my boyfriend, 


Gene, a University senior who drove (when he 
couldn’t beg his old man’s Mercury) a hearse with 
print curtains at the windows. 

Charlie got in trouble with the cops, letting un- 
derage Caril drive his car. But not us. We had our 
illegal beer busts down by the old creek bed, 
forged our ID’s so we could spin down to Omaha 
and drink hard liquor like the grown-ups did, 
bought our Trojans in the corner drugstore and 
made out like bandits on the back roads. 

But then, what could you expect? Caril and 
Charlie lived in the seedy north part of town, 
Charlie in his rented room and Caril with her folks 
in that ramshackle white frame house of theirs. 
Gene and I lived on the right side of town, though 
my sector, south Lincoln, was so good my folks 
could look down on Gene, whose mother rang a 
cash register in the supermarket and ran around 
with Air Force Base people, and whose father, like 
Charlie’s, was a carpenter. My family moved to 
south Lincoln after my father’s small-town-based 
trucking firm collapsed under the brunt of Jimmy 
Hoffa’s illegal union-organizing activities. That pe- 
riod of ominous phone calls, tires punctured with 
ice picks, railroad spikes heaved from speeding 
cars, strange men in out-of-state automobiles con- 
spicuously cleaning their shotguns outside my fa- 
ther’s office, initiated me into violence. My uncle 
Glen, known as the hothead in a hotheaded fam- 
ily, kept a shotgun on the front seat of his car and 
a pistol in the glove compartment. He followed our 
trucks out of town, daring any Teamster thug to 
mess with him. When I was younger, Glen fought 
Japs, and regaled me with stories of going to Ku 
Klux Klan meetings with my grandpa. Not that 
Grandpa went after blacks; there weren’t any in 
the whole county. He went after Catholics, instead. 

A year older than Charlie, I considered myself 
much more sophisticated, despite thy small-town 
upbringing. I snickered knowingly when I read in 
the Lincoln Journal, the week Caril and Charlie 
went on their rampage, that only eleven shotguns 
and five pistols were known to be squirreled away 
in the University’s whole dormitory system. Didn’t 
I know better? Why, my boyfriend and his buddy 
could hustle up a better arsenal than that between 
them. So I wasn’t particularly impressed when the 
county sheriff found Charlie’s hot rod—and three 
more bodies—some sixteen miles south of town. 


wo of the three new bodies were discovered 
at the base of the stairs in an abandoned 
storm cellar. That seemed fitting. Storm cel- 
lars are common in Nebraska, dug to provide shel- 
ter from the tornado funnels that periodically pass 
by. My grandmother had one, a cave dug half un- 
derground with double wooden doors at the top, 
cool in the summer and warm in the winter. 
“Stand in the southwest corner with your back 
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against the wall,” my mother instructed us as we 
sheltered in our basement. “That way, if the house 
caves in, you won't get killed by falling debris.” 
We huddled there more than once, staring at the 
wringer washing machine and the metal rinse tubs, 
waiting. 


aril and Charlie went to the abandoned storm 
cellar to get warm—it was January—when 
their car got stuck. They didn’t stay long; the 
place spooked Charlie. “A hole in the ground, looks 
like a bomb shelter,” he described it. Actually, the 
cellars more closely resemble the World War II mu- 
nitions storage units near Hastings, Nebraska, half- 
buried Quonset huts mounded with dirt like freshly 
turned graves, camouflaged with grass so enemy 
pilots couldn’t spot them. “They cast no shadows,” 
my father said. But bomb shelters were a topic of 
considerable import that January. Russia had re- 
cently launched two Sputniks, and we had yet to 
lift off our first spaceship from Cape Canaveral. 
For that matter, we had yet to launch our first 
ICBM. And with SAC’s national headquarters only 
sixty miles away, Lincoln was bound to get a lot of 
atomic fallout as Russian bombers came streaking 
over Alaska, past our DEW Line. 

The third body was found in a small shack not 
far from Charlie’s car, which had gotten stuck in a 
farmer’s driveway. When Sheriff Merle Karnopp 
spotted blood in the snow, he called for rein- 
forcements: his men, some Lincoln cops, and state 
troopers. They closed in on the farmhouse with a 
bullhorn and tear gas, not to mention assorted fire- 
arms. Some thirty neighbors—farmers and towns- 
people from nearby Bennet, population 350—gath- 
ered to watch the fun. Okay Charlie, we know 
you're in there, come on out with your hands up, 
the sheriff slouted over the bullhorn. We’ll give 
you five minutes. And for five minutes, as if in si- 
lent prayer, everyone waited. Then, okay, here we 
come, ready or not, and they were off, heaving 
nine tear-gas bombs into the house, running in, 
guns drawn, running back out again, eyes stream- 
ing, waiting until the tear gas cooled down enough 
for them to have a look around. They found an 
empty house. But the blood in the snow led to an 
outbuilding where they discovered the farmer, old 
August Meyer, seventy, dead as a doornail. He’d 
been blasted in the head with a .410 shotgun at 
close range. The first officer in the door nearly 
puked at the sight. 

That’s when the panic began. 

August Meyer was an old friend of the Stark- 
weather family; Charlie, his brothers, and his dad, 
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Guy, had gone to the Meyer place many a time to 
hunt. “If Charlie’ll kill an old friend like August, 
he'll turn on his own father,” Guy Starkweather 
said, and he bolted his doors and windows against 
the return of his son. 

He wasn’t the only one to worry. The farm 
people south of Lincoln did, as well as those in the 
little town of Bennet. The two other victims had 
lived there: Robert Jensen, seventeen, president of 
the Bennet High School junior class and member 
of the football team, and his sixteen-year-old girl 
friend, Carol King. They’d gone out on a date the 
night before, cruising the back roads, I speculated, 
as Gene and I were wont to do: parking on the 
crest of a hill, cocking the rearview mirror so we 
could spot the headlights of any would-be bush- 
whackers before they saw us, slumped in the front 
seat, jockeying positions to miss the gearshift. We 
kept a pistol ready in the glove compartment, just 
in case. If we’d been Robert Jensen and Carol King, 
Starkweather wouldn’t have stood a chance. No, 
siree, wed of blasted his head clean off—Gene’s 
gun was a heavy German model. 

Robert and Carol had stopped to give Charlie a 
helping hand with his stuck car—a custom on the 
plains where it’s a long trek between filling stations 
or farmhouses. They got taken to the storm cellar 
for their trouble. Robert was shot six times—killed 
in self-defense, Charlie said; Carol was not only 
shot but stripped and viciously raped. Officials 
never did say how, but we could speculate, we who 
had heard by then, that somebody, Caril or 
Charlie, had rammed a shotgun repeatedly down 
the throat of Caril’s little half sister, Betty Jean, 
until she choked. We could almost see Charlie 
ramming Carol with his .22, could almost hear him 
hollering (in all-American fashion) “Up Yours!” as 
he pulled the trigger. 

Radio stations began broadcasting descriptions 
of Caril, Charlie, and the stolen Jensen car, a dark 
blue 1950 sedan with twin aerials on the rear 
fender. It was assumed to be hidden south of 
town—or else speeding across the plains in some 
great getaway scene. 

People who lived near Bennet packed their kin, 
if they could afford it, and fled to Lincoln for 
safety. Those who remained picked up their guns 
and posted themselves by their doors. “Gonna 
shoot first, ask questions later,” one farmer said. 
The sheriff told folks to call their neighbors every 
half hour or so, make sure they were still alive, 
and many people called out-of-state relatives as 
well. Phone lines out of Bennet and nearby towns 
were jammed all afternoon and evening—a preview 
of the panic that hit sections of Lincoln the next 
day. 

I was running an errand at the University’s 
School of Journalism when I heard that Caril 
and Charlie had doubled back into Lincoln, 
killed three more people, and were currently “on 
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Getting offshore 


It takes time. 





The Exxon gasoline you're filling up with 
today may have come from an oil field 
we started looking for 8 years ago. 
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1966-1970" 


Geological survey. Eight years 
ago, Exxon began to explore a 
piece of acreage 75 miles out in the 
Gulf of Mexico. , 

Our geologists examined rocks 
from the bottom of the Gulf and 
along the shoreline. They used 
special devices to locate possible 
oil-bearing rock thousands of feet 
below the seafloor. 

From this information, they cre- 
ated a vertical ‘‘picture’’ of the 
rock layers to find strata that looked 
promising. 

These studies can take very little 
time, or up to six years. This one 
took four. 

In 1970, convinced that the 
chances of finding oil were good, 
Exxon bought the rights to drill ex- 
ploratory wells. This was the only 
way we'd find out for sure if there 
really was oil there. 





Exploratory drilling. We started 
drilling for oil in mid-1971. To do it, 
we used a mobile drilling rig. The 
cost of leasing and operating this 
rig was $24,500 a day. 

Working round the clock, it took 
us 25 days to drill the first well. It 
was 8,500 feet deep—and we dis- 
covered gas, but no oil. 

We then drilled a second hole. 
This time, we hit oil. To find out 
how big the field was, we drilled 
several more wells. They outlined 
the size of the field and confirmed 
that oil was down there in commer- 
cial quantities. 

Exploratory drilling can often 
take as long as five years. We were 
lucky. It had taken us just two. 

The next step was to design and 
construct the oil-producing plat- 
forms which would replace the 
mobile rig. These huge platforms 
would be anchored to the seafloor 
directly over the field. 


1972-1973 


Platform construction and in- 
stallation. We started building the 
twin drilling and production plat- 
forms in 1972. Construction took 
16 months. 

Each offshore platform has to be 
built specifically for the area it will 
work in. We have to take into ac- 
count water depths, wind and wave 
action, earthquake possibilities, 
and other factors. This is why a 
platform built for the relatively calm 
Gulf will be different from one built 
for the fierce North Sea. 

Our next step was to tow the steel 
structures outinto the Gulf. We then 
sank them in place in 235 feet of 
water, and anchored them with pil- 
ings driven into the seafloor. 

Then we added the platform 
decks. These included the crew's 
quarters as well as facilities for 
producing the oil. 








Production drilling. When every- 
thing was shipshape on the plat- 
form in early 1973, we began to 
drill the first production well that 
would actually bring the oil to the 
surface. We drilled four wells in 
1973, and seven more in 1974. 

Most of the wells are drilled 
straight down for a few hundred 
feet, then slanted away from the 
platform base. This greatly in- 
creases the area that can be 
tapped from one platform. 

Frequently, we use several plat- 
forms in developing an oil field. 
These platforms, like the individual 
wells, must be placed carefully to 
insure that the oil is recovered as 
efficiently as possible. 


Underwater pipelaying. While 
the platform crew was drilling the 
production wells, bargemen and 
welders were busy laying the under- 
water pipeline that would take the 
oil from the platform to shore. 

Aboard a pipelaying barge, 
coated sections of pipe move along 
a track and are welded together. 
Then the welds are inspected by 
X rays. The joints are given the 
same protective coating as the 
pipe and the continuous pipe is 
slipped down onto the seafloor. 

To get the oil to shore from our 
new producing platform, we had to 
lay a section of pipeline that linked 
our platform with a main pipeline 
nearby. If this main artery had not 
existed, dnd we had to lay one, then 
the entire pipelaying job might 
have taken several months. As it 
was, we did it in one month. 


Refining and delivering to you. 
The crude oil that started coming 
to shore this year from our produc- 
tion platform in the Gulf was carried 
by another pipeline to a nearby 
Exxon refinery. 

Gasoline made from this crude 
was shipped to Exxon service sta- 
tions through product pipelines and 
by tank trucks. 

And the gasoline you're filling up 
with today may have come from that 
field we started looking for eight 
years ago. 

U.S. offshore oil now supplies 
11% of America’s needs. Within 
ten years it will have to supply 
considerably more. 

This is why Exxon is looking 
today for the oil you'll be needing 
in the 1980's. 
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“DRY SACK ON THE ROCKS” 
IT’S A MAN'S DRINK 


Dry Sack on-the-rocks is a great drink 
before lunch or dinner. No wonder Dry Sack, 
the man's sherry, is so popular. 
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the loose,” possibly in my section of town. Now 
that was news. For they hadn’t killed just anyone. 
They’d killed three of our kind, decent folk—the 
sort whose kids wear braces. That news changed 
my whole perspective. Pd gone to the journalism 
school in defeat, to switch from my prestigious lib- 
eral arts major in English to something practical: 
news reporting. But what an auspicious beginning! 
With nine people dead, the story began to assume 
national proportions. Sure enough, even the in- 
tellectual New York Times found it fit to print. 

I heard this latest development, appropriately, 
from the head of the journalism school, a tough- 
minded newswriter, a man. who encouraged stu- 
dents to the kind of enterprise shown by an editor 
in Camden, N.J., covering the story of mass mur- 
derer Howard Unruh. The editor called Unruh up 
at home, before cops had time to corner him, and 
asked nonchalantly, “How many people have you 
killed, Howard?” Unruh, a World War II vet, had 
killed thirteen, gunning them down at random on 
the main street. He held the national record for 
mass slayings—at least until Juan Corona’s hatchet 
killing of twenty-five migrant workers, a record 
toppled recently when twenty-seven dead boys 
were unearthed in Texas. 

I listened respectfully while the department 
chairman read the details off the AP wire—how 
Caril and Charlie had doubled back from the Au- 
gust Meyer farm into the south Lincoln section; 
how they had cruised the neighborhood (Charlie 
knew it well from his garbage run) and eventually 
slept there, undetected even by the Skyline Dairy 
man; how they were let into the fashionable home 
of C. Lauer Ward by his unsuspecting house- 
keeper. She knew Charlie; he used to shovel their 
snow. 

Mr. Ward was away working at one of his many 
jobs. (He was president of the Capital Bridge Co. 
and the Capital Steel Co. which supplied raw ma- 
terial for the bridge company, and director of sev- 
eral of Lincoln’s banks.) Caril and Charlie hung 
around quite awhile, binding and gagging Clara 
Ward, his wife, and Lillian, the housekeeper, in 
one of the upstairs bedrooms. Both women were 
stabbed to death. Charlie said he had to kill them 
in self-defense when the maid came at him with a 
gun. Later he switched stories, saying Caril did 
it. 

Charlie met Mr. Ward in the vestibule as he 
came home for supper. The industrialist got 
Charlie’s customary greeting: a blast in the head. 
Now the killers were loose, cruising around some- 
where in Mr. Ward’s big black 1956 Packard, li- 
cense 2-17415. 

The chairman warned me to be careful going 
home; I felt a chill, or premonition, and left, cut- 
ting swiftly across the school’s flat parking lot to 
jump in my mother’s Chevy. Safe. So far. The 
school’s tall carillon, dubbed the “Singing Silo” by 
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students, interrupted its rendition of “Nellie Gray” 
to chime out the noon hour. A modest erection 
compared to that three-hundred-foot University of 
Texas tower where Charles Whitman would let fall 
a spray of ammunition that hit forty-six people, 
held one hundred cops at bay. His record was 
eighteen dead. 

I arrived home unharmed, parked Mom’s Chevy 
in our double garage, and hotfooted it into the 
house. I found my mother cowering in a corner of 
the dining room, our portable radio, its cord 
stretched taut, blaring beside her. If I hadn’t 
known better, I might have thought she was listen- 
ing to a tornado warning. 

“Thank goodness you’re back,” she said. I didn’t 
have to ask her if shed heard. Danger gave us a 
sudden common bond, dissolving our differences. 

We sat as far away as possible from the win- 
dows, debating whether or not to draw the cur- 
tains. Mother was for drawing them so Caril and 
Charlie couldn’t see us, trapped like flies in a spi- 
der web. I wanted to leave them open. True, that 
might give the couple a clear shot, but at least we 
could see them coming. A decided advantage, I ar- 
gued. With the curtains drawn, the pair could be 
within pistol range before we knew anyone was 
there. Mother finally, reluctantly, agreed. 

My father called. He’d been trying to reach us, 
he said, but was unable to get through from his of- 
fice (he was state purchasing agent then) in the 
Capitol building. The lines were too busy. We 
didn’t know it yet, but the news of the Ward fam- 
ily deaths piled up the heaviest traffic on Lincoln 
telephone circuits since V-J Day. My father said he 
was vaguely acquainted with the dead man, and 
wasn’t it awful, and Vic (my father loved being on 
a first-name basis with the governor) might have 
been the last person to see Mr. Ward alive. Don’t 
come home, my mother begged him? He said he 
didn’t plan to. 

Together, Mother and I listened to the radio. 

Caril and Charlie, charged with first-degree mur- 
der and described as “armed and dangerous,” were 
presumed to be somewhere in town. State patrol 
cars were ordered to converge on Lincoln. About 
forty or fifty sheriff's deputies, farmers, and state 
patrolmen searched for the Ward car; their ranks 
soon increased. Between one and two hundred Na- 
tional Guardsmen were called into active duty by 
Governor Victor Anderson. “All the experienced 
combat men we can get,” the governor ordered. 
And the FBI got into the act. Not to mention vol- 
unteers, as the word, “a killer is loose in the city,” 
spread. There was talk of forming Vigilance Com- 
mittees, of making a house-to-house search, indeed, 
a closet-to-closet one. Soon a total of twelve hun- 
dred men were guarding us. And that wasn’t 
counting individual householders who stood armed 
in their yards, protecting their loved ones against 
imminent massacre. 
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Around us, neighbors sat in paranoid vigils like 
our own, although we didn’t find that out until af- 
terward, when the fuss simmered down to a series 
of cocktail-party stories. Many folks left their ga- 
rage doors open and the keys in their automobiles. 
That way, people reasoned, Caril and Charlie 
wouldn’t need to come looking for anything. Large 
fast cars, preferably with full gas tanks, were con- 
sidered the best insurance. 

Some neighbors took more drastic action, like 
the woman who filled up all her big cooking pots 
with water, and kept them bubbling on the stove. 
“I figured they’d come in the back door if they 
came at all,” she explained, “because our kitchen 
is close to the garage. So I waited next to the 
stove. When they walked in, I was going to heave 
boiling water all over them.” 


hen our doorbell rang, we froze. In whis- 

pers, we debated our strategy: Mother 

said we should stay put, but I argued 
against it. Wouldn’t we be in a better position to 
defend ourselves if we found out who it was? 
Then, if necessary, we could call Father at the 
State Capitol building and he could summon the 
National Guard. . . . 

At length, I tiptoed to the window. It was only 
my boyfriend, Gene, and his best buddy. Husky 
prairie boys the both of them, waiting on our front 
porch, rifles slung over their shoulders. 

Naturally, I opened the door. 

The pair filed into the living room, smelling of 
beer and brandishing loaded rifles; they had shot- 
guns in the car. And pistols. Gene’s buddy wore 
his pistol concealed, strapped in a holster to his 
sturdy chest. His pockets bulged with shells. They’d 
volunteered to join Sheriff Karnopp, who was 
broadcasting openly for a posse. The sheriff gath- 
ered, Gene told us later, every local lush from ev- 
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ery bar in downtown Lincoln. Some had never 
held a gun before. The sheriff armed them all; he 
had to. You couldn’t beg, borrow, or steal a gun in 
the whole county, Gene said. Every man had his 
hand on his. 

Having determined that I was still alive, Gene 
left, revving up the motor on his borrowed Mer- 
cury and peeling out. Let smart-ass Starkweather 
try to ditch them. Fat chance. Old Charlie didn’t 
know what he was up against. Off they sped. 

Downtown, the radio reported, some of Gover- 
nor Anderson’s newly summoned National Guards- 
men were protecting the National Bank of Com- 
merce, which Charlie was expected to rob. District 
court recessed early. Hotel business began to flour- 
ish as concerned employers booked rooms for their 
employees rather than have them venture home. 
The Lincoln Air Force Base volunteered its heli- 
copters, and citizens were urged to report any sign 
of a black Packard, license 2-17415. 

The radio station KFOR put up one hundred 
dollars reward for information leading to the cap- 
ture of the pair. So did the president of the United 
Garbage Association—good PR for his suddenly 
maligned profession. Lincoln’s Mayor Bennett S. 
Martin offered five hundred, stating that he be- 
lieved the killers were still in the city, that they 
were using our town as a base for their bloody 
deeds. Governor Anderson put up a thousand. 

The radio kept broadcasting the Ward license- 
plate number until we had it memorized. The sta- 
tion received dozens of phone calls—it would 
receive hundreds—describing a black Packard cruis- 
ing someone’s neighborhood. People were urged to 
Stay off the streets, especially in south Lincoln. My 
mother began worrying whether my sister Margery 
would survive. She was due to be bussed home 


from high school, to be driven right through the 


main target area. Should one of us try to meet 
her? Or was the risk too high? The warnings to re- 
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main indoors weighed heavily, but I volunteered, 
being young enough to enjoy the surge of adrena- 
lin that anticipated danger provides. A rush, we'd 
call it now. 

As I headed toward the front door, the radio 
broadcast another sighting of a black Packard, this 
one with three numbers of its license verified. The 
car was only blocks away. I hesitated. My mother 
urged me to stay in and let Margery take her 
chances. We listened while the station verified one 
more number on the plate; the car was a block 
closer to our home. 

I dashed to our tall hedgerow, concealing myself 
as best I could from the lethal street. Periodically, 
I poked my head out of the greenery to scan the 
block. How I wished Dad hadn’t sold his hunting 
guns. I could use one now. Not for nothing had I 
dropped by the ROTC building once a week for 
target practice, strapping myself into a shooting 
harness, flopping down on my belly military fash- 
ion, sighting down the long barrel. I had a credible 
record for bull’s-eyes. It was ironic that I should 
wait unarmed. 

Margery, I had decided, would have to come the 
first, most dangerous, half block by herself. Hf she 
made it to the corner, I would signal her home by 
waving my arms. If it worked. Knowing the depth 
of Margery’s stubborn nature, I thought she’d be 
as likely to slow down as speed up if she saw I 
was in a hurry. But I underestimated her terror: 
she came running. Not that it mattered much. By 
the time we were safely indoors, the radio had re- 
ported that the sighting of the black Packard was a 
false alarm. 


‘eanwhile, Caril and Charlie were hun- 

dreds of miles away, in Wyoming. 

They'd beat a fast retreat from Lincoln 

in Mr. Ward’s Packard, heading northwest on 


Highway 2, one of the state’s least frequently used 
roads. Charlie dyed his telltale red hair black with 
shoe polish, but he needn’t have been so careful. 
The widely publicized dragnet of the state was ac- 
tually concentrated almost entirely southeast of 
Lincoln. Officers had reasoned that Caril and 
Charlie would head down Kansas City way; wasn’t 
K.C. the nearest metropolitan area that could af- 
ford them a hideout? But the two weren’t thinking 
like 1920s gangsters. They were headed for Wash- 
ington state to stay with Charlie’s brother Leonard, 
a chef. 

On their way, a few miles outside the small 
town of Douglas, the couple noticed a new Buick 
parked alongside the road. They pulled over to 
take a peek. Inside, Merle Collison, a shoe sales- 
man from Great Falls, Montana, was stretched out, 
catching himself a little shut-eye. Charlie woke him 
with a bullet through the window. Mesle staggered 
out of the car, was blasted back into the front 
seat—and eternity—with nine bullets from Charlie’s 
gun. “People will remember that last shot,” Charlie 
wrote of it later. “I hope they'll read my story. 
They'll know why then. They'll know that the 
salesman just happened to be there. I didn’t put 
him there and he didn’t know I was coming.” 
Charlie could have been a Zen sage. 

Then, of all the bum luck, the Buick’s emer- 
gency brake stuck. While Charlie struggled to free 
it, Joe Sprinkler stopped to lend a hand. He 
thought there’d been an accident. Here, help me 
unstick this thing, Charlie ordered, pointing his 
gun Joe’s way. Joe spotted the body in the front 
seat and thought better of it, and grabbed 
Charlie’s rifle instead of the brake. As the two 
struggled, a Wyoming deputy sheriff, driving into 
Douglas on a routine errand, happened by. He 
didn’t recognize the Ward car, but stopped when 
he saw the men fighting over the rifle. Caril high- 
tailed it to his car, hollering, “Help! Its Stark- 
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weather! He’s crazy, he just killed a man.” And 
the chase was on. 

Charlie dropped his gun, leaped into the Pack- 
ard, and lit out. The deputy radioed ahead; Doug- 
las cops set up a road block. Charlie tore through 
it at better than a hundred per, kept right on go- 
ing. The sheriff and the police chief joined the 
chase—into Douglas’s city limits, out again, guns 
flashing. Charlie stopped when a shot shattered his 
window. He staggered out of the Packard, hand 
over his ear, shouting, “I’m hit! You lousy bastards 
hit me!” It was a hollow accusation. Inspection 
showed he had a superficial cut from a piece of 
flying glass. 

It was over. 

Caril and Charlie. were, of course, celebrities. 
Their doings were reported in some detail: Charlie 
ate heartily and slept well in the Douglas jail. 
Caril, “stunned and dazed,” ate lightly, her matron 
said. That’s because she had no idea her folks were 
dead. Caril, Charlie said, had no part in the kill- 
ings. That’s right, said Caril. She was just Charlie’s 
hostage. Hostage, hell, replied Charlie. She had a 
gun; she could of escaped if she wanted to. He 
himself had no idea that the maid and Clara Ward 
were dead. He’d left Caril guarding them, he said, 
so she must of done it. Like she killed that King 
girl he’d left her to guard. Come to think of it, 
Caril was “the most trigger-happy person I ever 
seen.” Hadn’t she killed Collison? Oh, he’d fired 
the first couple shots, but that wasn’t dead enough 
for her. She finished the salesman off. And hadn’t 
she blabbered all across the state something about 
how the maid just wouldn’t die? Charlie, by con- 
trast, had wanted to give himself up right after the 
Jensen shooting, but Caril would say no. Sitting 
there in the front seat with a .410 on her lap. 
What’s a fellow to do? 

“She seemed to have a hold on him,” Charlie’s 
mother testified. Charlie wrote his folks: “but dad 
Pm not real sorry for what I did cause for the first 
time me and caril had more fun. . .” 

They signed their own extradition papers and 
came on home—by car—to stand trial. They were 
afraid to fly. 


= folk sighed in relief at their capture, 

even if we felt a bit foolish that they were 

caught in Wyoming, and not in town. We 
stored our rifles away and let things drift 
back to normal—although nearly everyone found 
some excuse or other to drive out to the north sec- 
tion of town, take a gander at the Bartlett house, and 
see where the bodies had been hid. 

The Lincoln newspapers began running page-one 
stories about dogs. The Journal revealed how 
Charlie had brutally kicked the Wards’ poodle, 
how their Chesapeake Bay retriever “may have 
been kicked once.” The Humane Society looked 
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for new owners: thirty people volunteered. The pa- ` 
per lauded them. Twenty more raised their hands. 
Photographs were published of the new owner and 
his daughter. A picture of Caril’s dog, King, ap- 
peared. It didn’t need a home; Caril’s uncle was 
keeping it for her. 

The newspaper editors, perhaps somewhat 
Shamefaced for participating in a panic that had 
no basis in fact, began blasting the cops for not 
catching Charlie sooner. The December murder of 
a local filling-station attendant—at the station 
where Charlie and Caril had shopped for stuffed 
dogs—was blamed on Charlie. Why, asked edito- 
tials, hadn’t he been caught then? The exposé of 
the police department was the biggest since Lin- 
coln’s Great Bank Robbery of the 1930s, but noth- 
ing came of it. The cops, investigators decided, had 
done what they could do. They weren’t to blame. 

Caril and Charlie wrote pages and pages of con- 
fessions, especially Charlie: “Don’t know why it 
was but being alone with her was like owning a 
little world all our own . . . lying there with our 
arms around each other and not talking much, just 
kind of tightening up and listening to the wind 
blow or looking at the same star and moving our 
hands over each other’s faces . . . We knowed that 
the world had give us to each other. We was goin’ 
to make it leave us alone . . . if we’d been let 
alone we wouldn’t hurt nobody.” 

We read every word, and speculated about their 
psychologies. We couldn’t read enough. Charlie, we 
learned, was an artist. He painted in oils, canvases 
executed in bold rough strokes, landscapes and 
animal skulls. The papers published shots of them. 
Once he painted an Indian—with red hair. “Like 
mine,” his mother told reporters. 

Charlie’s IQ was measured at 86, four points be- 
low the normal range of 90 to 110. His vision 
tested at 20-200, a point away from being techni- 
cally blind. Thick glasses corrected his sight to 20- 
30. “He may go blind within a year,” his folks 
said, explaining his actions. They weren’t sure why, 
but thought it was some form of astigmatism. 

But social stigmatism seemed Charlie’s major 
problem. He was shy, with a “peculiar walk, as 
though he straddles a barrel,” and he took a lot of 
razzing for it. Got himself into scraps. 

“I forgot about my bow-legs,” he wrote, “when 
me and Caril was having excitement. When Pd 
hold her in my arms and do the things we done 
together, I didn’t think about being a red-headed 
peckerwood then.” 

Specialists were called in to explain him. “So- 
cially,” the University’s criminologist said, “he was 
an empty man. The only way he could be impor- 
tant was by killing.” 

Second-semester classes ground on. I learned 
how to report news. In my senior year, I covered 
Caril’s trial as part of a Journalism 171 assign- 
ment. “Nearly an hour before court opened yester- 


- day afternoon,” I wrote, “men and women jammed 
the anteroom. People pushed and shoved each 
other as they hurried down the hall. The uproar 
could be heard ... from the courtroom.” Caril 
was found guilty of the murder of Robert Jensen 
and sent up for life. 

A year later, inside the Nebraska State 
Penitentiary, forty-three official witnesses watched 
Charlie get juiced. He went with his fists clenched, 
they said. A few hours earlier, when the Lions 
Club over in Beatrice asked Charlie to donate his 
eyes to an eye bank, he retorted, “Hell, no! No 
one did anything for me. Why in hell should I do 
anything for anyone else?” 

Outside the pen’s gate, dozens of teen-agers 
gathered on the midnight of his execution. Most 
came dressed in blue jeans and bobby socks. Some 
drove in, car radios blaring rock ’n’ roll; some 
made their pilgrimages on foot. One girl told re- 
porters, “Some of us knew him. Some of us 
wanted to be with him at the end.” A repentance 
of sorts. After all, we didn’t mean him no harm 
when we called him a bowlegged red-headed peck- 
erwood. We was just teasing. It warn’t our fault he 
took it all so serious. 

Charlie probably wouldn’t have been impressed. 
“The more I look at people,” his confession reads, 
“the more I hated them because I knowed they 
wasn’t any place for me with the kind of people I 
knowed. I used to wonder why they was here any- 
how? A bunch of goddamed sons of bitches look- 
ing for somebody to make fur of . . . some poor 
fellow who ain’t done nothin’ but feed chickens.” 


Now, sixteen years later, I sit in a darkened 
movie theater and watch Terence Malick’s ro- 
manticized version of those days flicker across the 
screen. Charlie has changed. He’s twenty-five, not 
nineteen, and fancies he looks like James Dean, a 
description lifted from a 1958 Time magazine. He 
shoots only when pressed; the Ward family is 
spared, Caril has no mother or half sister. Caril 
has moved to the right side of the tracks, lives 
alone with her father, has hair like a Clairol ad, 
and takes piano lessons. Together, Caril and 
Charlie (now Holly and Kit) move as in a dream. 
The transition from nobodies to newsmakers to 
cinematic heroes is complete; media provided the 
vehicle. Caril and Charlie have been immortalized, 
as it were, on their own terms. Or so it seems. 
Malick’s Badlands, filmed from Caril’s point of 
view, is as curiously detached as some of Charlie’s 
confessions; our view of violence is as unemotion- 
al as the neat, round, clean, cinematic bullet 
holes left by Charlie’s gun. The movie success- 
fully shields us from the impact of those days. Like 
our news media, it ultimately supports our indiffer- 
ence to violence. At last, indeed, we are enter- 
tained by it. O 


































THE NEW BLAST-FURNACE 
IN THE KEMEROVO 
METALLURGICAL COMBINE 


by Bella Akhmadulina 


Up there where the new blast-furnace rises 
they are working. 

Is that boy laughing? 

Is he balancing in the wind? 


Indifferently, he walks the thin ledge 
and for a moment, just slightly, 

tilts his head as if yearning 

for the ground that awaits him. 


He is at ease in the echo 

of erratic footfall, 

in the scatter of sparks like fistfuls 
of failing stars in an August sky. 


Of course there is the bravado, 

the passion and sudden expectation 
that a passing girl will understand 
the distance, his height above ground. 


Girls have other things in mind— e 

one will look up, see him, and understand 
nothing. It is something farther 

that calls to her, something beyond him. 


And yet, on a rare trip to the circus, 
she will strain forward, pale 
with concern for the walker 
when he steps onto the wire. 


With his anger cloaked, and almost cool, 
he again looks down 

onto girls who have forgotten him, 

then scatters sparks, failing stars of fire. 


—Translated by Daniel Halpern 
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THREE 
HUNGRY 


DEMOCRATS 








The 1976 Democratic 
nomination for President is 
up for grabs. The field is 
getting crowded. This month 
The Atlantic profiles three 
early hopefuls—Senators 
Mondale and Bentsen and 
Congressman Udall. 
Examinations of other 
aspiring tenants of 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue will 
follow in subsequent issues. 





I. WALTER MONDALE 
Has he ever been tested? 


by Albert Eisele 





About an hour after Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy took himself out of 
the race for the 1976 Democratic 
presidential nomination on Septem- 
ber 23, a reporter asked Senator 
Walter Mondale of Minnesota what 
he thought Kennedy’s action would 
mean for himself and others who 
might seek the nomination. 

Mondale, sitting in his office 
around the corner from Kennedy’s 
on the fourth floor of the Russell 
Senate Office Building and puffing 
intently on a cigar, answered by re- 
calling something the late Stewart 
Alsop had written about Kennedy. 
“He once wrote a column com- 
paring Ted to a shade tree that is so 
big and effective that no other trees 
could grow around it,” said Mon- 
dale. “Well, I think maybe we'll see 
some of the sunlight coming 
through now.” 

Whether enough of that sunlight 
will fall on the forty-six-year-old 
Mondale’s sharp-edged profile to 
transform his senatorial acorn into a 
presidential oak, only time will tell. 
But there is no mistaking the feel- 
ing of relief that Mondale now dis- 
plays after ten years of trying with- 
out much success to emerge from 
Kennedy’s large shadow. Since com- 
ing to the Senate in December, 
1964, as Vice President-elect ‘Hubert 
Humphrey’s handpicked successor, 
the former Minnesota attorney gen- 
eral and son of a poor country 
preacher has learned to accept the 
fact that as long as a Kennedy was 


available, few Democrats would 
focus on him in the search for new 
presidential timber. Now, with Ken- 
nedy’s withdrawal, Mondale has 
emerged as the leading candidate of 
the perpetually restless, and fickle, 
liberal wing of the Democratic 
party. 

Minnesota’s contribution to 1976 
presidential politics and the people 
around him are realistic enough to 
understand that Kennedy’s action 
merely removed the biggest of 
many big obstacles between Mon- 
dale and the Democratic nomi- 
nation. “Mondale’s not going to in- 
herit anything from Kennedy 
automatically,” Richard Moe, Mon- 
dale’s administrative assistant, said 
after Kennedy’s withdrawal. “He’s 
going to have to show people he’s 
got something before they'll go for 
him.” But Moe, a dedicated profes- 
sional politician of thirty-eight who 
was attracted to politics by the ex- 
ample of John F. Kennedy, notes 
with irrefutable logic that “the odds 
on us are no longer than they are 
on anybody else now. Certainly, 
they’re good enough to warrant 
making the effort.” 

Some people think Mondale has 
been contemplating that effort al- 
most from the day he arrived in the 
Senate as the latest export of Min- 
nesota’s robust and progressive 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor party. 
Unlike his political mentor Hum- 
phrey, who arrived in the Senate 
sixteen years earlier like a rowdy 


` lumberjack barging in on an old 
folks’ picnic, Mondale prudently 
avoided offending senior senators, 
and concentrated on learning about 
the levers of legislative power. Care- 
fully heeding Humphrey’s advice 
that in the Senate, it’s often not as 
important what one says as how one 
says it, Mondale began an uninter- 
rupted climb to a certain kind of 
national prominence. 

He was one of a dozen young, 
liberal Democrats who came to the 
Senate in the 1960s, one of a new 
generation of senators who were 
ideally situated to use that vener- 
able institution as a launching pad 
for loftier ambitions. Under the 
egalitarian leadership of Mike 
Mansfield, who believed that fresh- 
men should be heard as well as 
seen, Mondale and others—Edward 
and Robert Kennedy, Birch Bayh of 
Indiana, Daniel Inouye of Hawaii, 
George McGovern of South Dakota, 
Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut, 
Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin, Fred 
Harris of Oklahoma, Thomas Eagle- 
ton of Missouri, Alan Cranston of 
California, and Harold Hughes of 
Iowa—not only swept away some of 
the Senate’s musty gentility, but 
also gained the kind of visibility 
that has long made that body the 
best breeding ground of presidential 
dark horses. 

Starting with his maiden speech 
in the Senate, which dealt with the 
world hunger problem, Mondale 
identified himself with the politics 
of human need. In countless legisla- 
tive battles, he prodded his col- 
leagues about the problems of “the 
poor, the powerless and those who 
are without adequate representation 
in our political system.” 

Characterizing himself as a “prob- 
lem-oriented, pragmatic liberal,” 
Mondale constructed a career out of 
the issues that were the touchstones 
of New Deal-New Frontier-Great 
Society liberalism. He was, he told 
the voters of Minnesota and the na- 
tion in 1972, not a radical, but a re- 
former. 

At the same time, Mondale built 
a reputation as an expert legislator. 
As one of his colleagues remarked 
earlier this year, “Fritz Mondale is 
the best politician in the Senate 


next to Robert Byrd, the biggest 
self-promoter next to Bill Proxmire 
and Jack Javits, and the toughest 
s.o.b. next to Scoop Jackson.” 

Such a senator did not go unno- 
ticed by that mysterious but influen- 
tial force that New York Times col- 
umnist Russell Baker once dubbed 
“the Great Mentioner.” Mondale 
began to be mentioned with increas- 
ing frequency as a presidential dark 
horse. But the Mondale-for-Presi- 
dent boom didn’t begin in earnest 
until the night of November 7, 
1972, when he won re-election to a 
second full term by a healthy mar- 
gin. His victory was greatly magni- 
fied by the fact that it flew in the 
face of George McGovern’s dis- 
astrous defeat by Richard Nixon, 
and it was hailed as a polit- 
ical watershed by Humphrey, an ex- 
pert at running for, if not winning, 
the presidency. 
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Standing at Mondale’s side in the 
same Minneapolis hotel ballroom 
where he gamely conceded to Nixon 
four years earlier, Humphrey 
anointed his political protégé as the 
latest in a long line of Minnesotans 
who have aspired to the White 
House. “We are seeing the begin- 
ning of a truly great national career 
that can take Fritz Mondale to the 
office which I long sought,” Hum- 
phrey declared. Then, with Mondale 
looking more grim than grateful, 
Humphrey added, “If it isn’t being too 
sacrilegious, I don’t mind being John 
the Baptist for Walter Mondale.” 

With that kind of an evangelical 
send-off, Mondale would seem to be 
a shoo-in for the nomination. But 
obviously, he is not. As he ap- 
proaches the point of no return for 
an all-out campaign, Mondale re- 


mains unknown and unrecognized 
by 97 percent of the American elec- 
torate, according to the Gallup Poll, 
and with Kennedy out of the race, 
Gallup still shows Mondale as the 
preferred nominee of only 2 percent 
of Democrats, trailing even his ex- 
colleague, former Senator Eugene 
McCarthy. Naturally, Mondale likes 
to quote another pollster, his friend 
Lou Harris: “It’s going to be an un- 
known in 1976 and it might as well 
be you.” The fact remains that after 
a year of hard campaigning as an 
undeclared candidate in more than 
thirty states, including repeated vis- 
its to all the key ones; after taking 
all the ritual steps required of a se- 
rious candidate, including formation 
of a volunteer campaign committee, 
beefing up his professional cam- 
paign staff to six, traveling to Israel, 
Bonn, Brussels, London, Paris, and 
Moscow, and writing a forthcoming 
book on his view of the presidency, 
Mondale has yet to strike many 
sparks. 

One reason may be that Mondale 
just doesn’t turn people on. A man — 
of average size, with prominent blue 
eyes, a slightly beaked nose, and 
carefully groomed, straight, dark 
blond hair that he has let grow 
slightly longer at the urging of his 
wife, Mondale conveys an image of 
earnest youthfulness and Boy Scout 
sincerity. He is a good but not out- 
standing speaker, and his voice 
sometimes takes on a whining, ser- 
monizing quality. 

Mondale’s shortcomings as an 
orator were demonstrated in Los 
Angeles last June when he spoke 
before about 2000 people at a con- 
vocation sponsored by the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions. His speech, titled “The Crisis 
in the Contemporary Presidency,” 
was a thoughtful argument that the 
presidency must be stripped of some 
of its regal trappings and made “life 
size” and “open and accountable” 
to the people. 

“It had all the earmarks of a 
great speech,” recalls a California 
newspaper editor who was present 
and wanted to see if Mondale was 
as good as advertised. “He delivered 
it well, but he just sort of swallowed 
the ending. He dribbled it out and 
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what he said was-almost lost. in the 
- owayhe said it. I.thought to myself, 
“Boy, if you’re -going to run for 
President, you’ve got to do this kind 
of thing better.’ He’s been on the 
scene for a long time now and he 
should be doing something about 
this problem.” 

One who sees this problem in a 
different perspective is Joseph Rauh, 
the Washington liberal gadfly who 
has known Mondale for twenty-five 
years. “There’s nobody in the public 
life I respect more,” says Rauh, who 
is even willing to forgive Mondale 
for his slowness in opposing the 
Johnson Administration’s Vietnam 
policy. “I’ve never seen him do any- 
thing shabby or second-rate and I 
consider him and (Senator) Phil 
Hart (of Michigan) to be two of a 
kind in that they predicate their 
lives on decency and integrity. I’m 
lyrical about everything except 
Mondale’s chances and Pd mortgage 
my house if it would help him. But 
the fact is Fritz just isn’t very good 
at projecting himself. I was at a 
party recently with about sixteen 
people and Fritz walked in and 
nothing happened. It was like I 
walked into the room. I said to my 
wife, if Hubert Humphrey had 
walked into that room, everybody 
would immediately know he was 
there and he’d be the center of at- 
traction in two minutes. I guess 
Fritz just doesn’t have that kind of 
chemistry.” $ 

Another reason Mondale’s candi- 
dacy has not caught fire may be his 
inability to dispel nagging doubts 
about whether he is willing to make 
the costly personal and political sac- 
rifices that all presidential candi- 
dates must make. Those doubts 
were summed up recently by Gay- 
lord Nelson, one of Mondale’s best 
friends in the Senate, when he said, 
“Fritz Mondale combines more of 
the qualities that people look for in 
a presidential candidate than any 
young guy in the Senate. He’s tre- 
mendously intelligent, he’s honest, 
he’s tough, he’s a good senator and 
a good liberal and he’s personally 
re ee ee 
Albert Eisele is a Washington 
correspondent for the Ridder 
newspaper chain. 
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attractive. The only question about 
him is whether he really wants tobe 
President.” 

The most compelling evidence 
that he doesn’t was provided by 
Mondale himself after he helped 
Humphrey win the 1968 Democratic 
nomination and then watched him 
narrowly lose the presidency to 
Richard Nixon. “I don’t have the 
stomach for a presidential race,” 
Mondale told an interviewer. “I 
watched Hubert up close and I 
don’t like the way something like 
that tears you apart. I like some pri- 
vacy. I like to see my family once 
in a while.” 

There is no question that Mon- 
dale, having seen up close the ter- 
rible physical and psychological toll 
running for President has taken of 
Humphrey, McCarthy, McGovern, 
Muskie, and above all, the Ken- 
nedys, is reluctant to pay that toll 
himself. He has a genuinely close- 
knit family life with his wife, Joan, 
and three children, Teddy, sev- 
enteen, Eleanor Jane, fifteen, and 
William, thirteen. He and his wife, 
who is the daughter of a Presby- 
terian minister, an art critic and au- 
thor of a book called Politics in Art, 
and an accomplished political cam- 
paigner in her own right, prefer a 
night at home in their large, old- 
fashioned house in Washington’s 
Cleveland Park neighborhood, by 
themselves or with friends, rather 
than circulating among the George- 
town social set. 

Mondale, whose obsession with 
things political leaves him little lei- 
sure time, relaxes by playing tennis 
regularly with several Cleveland 
Park neighbors, taking an annual 
family skiing vacation in Vail, Colo- 
rado, and going deer hunting and 
fishing in northern Minnesota and 
Canada at least twice a year with 
friends from Minnesota. “The skiing 
and hunting and fishing trips are 
the only times he really relaxes and 
gets his batteries recharged,”* says 
an aide, who confides that Mondale 
is an “airport caller” who! rather 
than sit idle five minutes waiting for 
a plane, will call friends and aides 
“to find out what’s happening.” 

He reads voraciously, usually po- 
litical books like Theodore White’s 


The Making of the President series, - 
David Halberstam’s The Best and 


the Brightest, and Tim Crouse’s The 


Boys on the Bus, and lately has 
been reading a great deal about do- 
mestic and international economics 
and trade. When he was in the 
army, more than twenty years ago, 
he read books like Maugham’s Of 
Human Bondage, Koestler’s Dark- 
ness at Noon, and the historical 
works of Arnold Toynbee and 
Henry Steele Commager, but he has 
no time for such reading now. 


The sense of social responsibility 
and compassion for the down- 
trodden that were to become trade- 
marks of Mondale’s political career 
were the legacy of his parents. His 
father, the Reverend Theodore Sig- 
vaard Mondale, was an itinerant 
Methodist minister in southern Min- 
nesota for a quarter-century before 
his death in 1948. A successful 
farmer and land speculator before 
going into the ministry, he aban- 
doned the Lutheran faith of his 
Norwegian immigrant parents be- 
cause of its rigidity. 

By the time his son Walter Fred- 
erick, or “Fritz,” as he would be 
called, arrived in January, 1928, the 
elder Mondale was serving a church 
in the hamlet of Ceylon, and raising 
his second family. His first wife died 
in 1924 after a long illness, leaving 
him with three sons and an adopted 
daughter, but not before picking out 
the young woman she wanted to 
care for her husband and children 
after she was gone. The chosen 
woman, whose name was Claribel 
Cowan, was a member of the first 
church the Reverend Mondale 
served, and sixteen years his junior. 
After a courtship by mail, during 
which she completed her music 
Studies at Northwestern, they were 
married in 1925, and subsequently 
had three sons, of whom Fritz was 
the second. 

It was a difficult period for the 
Reverend Mondale. At about the 
same time his first wife died, he and 
a local lawyer who were speculating 
in farmland were wiped out when 
the postwar economic boom col- 
lapsed. To add to his miseries, the 


Methodist hierarchy decided he was 
not cut out to serve larger, wealthier 
churches, but was better suited for 
poor, rural churches. Ironically, in 
light of his soms later oratorical 
shortcomings, the major reason for 
the demotion was that the senior 
Mondale was unimpressive in the 
pulpit, a problem that was aggra- 
vated by a slight stutter and a lin- 
gering Norwegian accent. 

The Mondales moved twice when 
Fritz was growing up, first to Heron 
Lake in 1932, and then, in 1937, to 
Elmore, where they stayed until he 
went away to college. Elmore was a 
typical Corn Belt village of less than 
a thousand inhabitants, close to the 
Iowa border and not far from where 
Fritz’s great-grandfather home- 
steaded in 1864, after emigrating 
from Norway. 

The future senator’s childhood 
was poor, but not poverty-stricken. 
Even in the worst years of the 
Great Depression the Mondales 
never went hungry, because farmers 
in the parish brought them meat 
and produce in lieu of monetary 
contributions, and the family always 
kept a large garden. Often, Fritz 
and his father and brothers drove to 
the county seat of Blue Earth and 
hawked surplus corn and cabbages 
door-to-door for cash, while Mrs. 
Mondale gave piano lessons to sup- 
plement her husband’s meager min- 
isterial salary. 

While the Reverend Mondale was 
not an outstanding preacher, he was 
a respected and well-liked pastor 
who was devoted to his flock, and 
they to him, even though few of 
them shared his enthusiasm for 
Minnesota’s socialistic Farmer- 
Labor party and its flamboyant gov- 
ernor, Floyd B. Olson, or Franklin 
Roosevelt and his New Deal. Since 
he couldn’t mix politics and religion 
in the pulpit, the Reverend Mon- 
dale did it at the dinner table by 
preaching the virtues of humani- 
tarian government based on a con- 
cern for people’s needs; man’s obli- 
gation to serve as a wise steward of 
God’s material blessings; and above 
all, the need for individual charity 
and honesty. His favorite Bible pas- 
sage was St. Paul’s admonition to 
the Corinthians that without charity 


man is nothing, and his cardinal 
rule of child-rearing, his most fa- 
mous son remembers, was “you can 
make mistakes around here but you 
can’t lie.” 

To the Reverend Mondale, drink- 
ing and smoking were serious vices 
indeed. Once, when the family was 
returning from one of its frequent 
camping trips to northern Minne- 
sota, the elder Mondale spotted a 
drunk passed out in front of a 
small-town bar. He stopped, went 
inside, and sarcastically con- 
gratulated the bar’s owner and pa- 
trons on the excellent advertisement 
for alcohol who was lying outside. 

On another occasion, when he 
caught Fritz smoking a cigarette, he 
bought two big black cigars and in- 
vited his son to join him in a gen- 
tlemanly smoke. Ten minutes later, 
the boy was in the backyard retch- 
ing while his father urged him to 
finish the cigar. The boy was in his 
twenties before he touched tobacco 
again or took a drink, and although 
he now smokes cigars occasionally, 
he is still somewhat prudish about 
alcohol, never allowing himself 
more than two scotch-and-sodas 
throughout an evening. “I must 
say,” Mondale confided to a friend 
later, “after seeing some of the 
problems alcohol causes people, I 
don’t think my dad was very far 
off.” 

At Elmore High School, Fritz 
Mondale’s accomplishments were 
not academic—his grades were only 
average—but athletic and social. He 
worked at odd jobs and summers to 
help pay his way through Macalester 
College in St. Paul and the University 
of Minnesota. 

Mondale’s first real political in- 
volvement came in 1946 and 1947, 
when he helped Humphrey and 
other future stars of the newly 
formed Democratic-Farmer—Labor 
party—including Orville Freeman 
and: Eugene McCarthy—wrest con- 
trol of the party from left-wing ele- 
ments ‘and Communist sympathizers. 
In 1948, after helping Humphrey 
get elected senator, Mondale took a 
year off to head the student arm of 
the liberal Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action in Washington, D.C., 
and then returned to Minnesota to 
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finish college, graduating cum laude 
in political science at the University 
of Minnesota. He spent two years in 
the army at Fort Knox, Kentucky, — 
and enrolled in the University of 
Minnesota law school the day he 
got home. Mondale made the Law 
Review, and graduated in the top 
fourth of his class in 1956, a few 
months after he married Joan Adams, 
the sister-in-law of a classmate. 

He practiced law for four years, 
first with the politically active Min- 
neapolis firm that produced Gover- — 
nor, later Agriculture Secretary 
Freeman and Congressman Fraser, 
and then on his own with his closest 
friend, Harry MacLaughlin, now a 
member of the Minnesota Supreme 
Court. In May, 1960, Governor 
Freeman, whose 1958 re-election 
campaign Mondale managed, 
named the thirty-two-year-old Mon- 
dale attorney general after the in- 
cumbent abruptly retired. Mondale, 
the youngest attorney general in the 
state’s history, proved to be ex- 
tremely popular in his four and a 
half years on the job, earning na- 
tional recognition for his prose- 
cution of charity frauds and price- 
fixing and his consumer protection 
efforts. 

Then in December, 1964, all the 
cards came up right for Minnesota 
Attorney General Mondale. Lyndon 
Johnson’s selection of Humphrey as 
his vice presidential running mate 
left a vacancy that the governor, 
Karl Rolvaag, filled with Mondale. 


While Mondale’s political luck 
has been indisputably good—he was 
appointed to both elective offices he 
has held, and has never had a 
tough election opponent—there are 
those, including some of his biggest 
boosters, who think it is also re- 
sponsible for what they consider his 
greatest weakness as a person and a 
politician. 

Minnesota’s senior congressman, 
John Blatnik, who is retiring this 
year after twenty-eight years in the 
House, says, “Fritz has many 
strengths and I rate him very high 
all down the line and I think he 
would make a good President be- 
cause he has the right instincts and 
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concern for humanity.” Blatnik, who 
was bitterly disappointed when 
Mondale, rather than himself, was 
picked to succeed Humphrey, adds, 
=- “But I think he lacks the self-con- 
_ fidence or the guts to stand up and 
fight when things really get rough. 
When the wind is blowing hard 
against him, he likes to wait for a 
little more favorable tide. We had a 
lot of tough fights back there, but 
somehow, Fritz always managed to 
slip out and disappear.” 

Blatnik’s criticism may be colored 
by his personal feelings, but Mon- 
dale’s penchant for political caution 
and for avoiding controversy is well 
known in Minnesota, where the 
news that he had his appendix re- 
moved in 1967 caused some Demo- 
~ crats to say they hoped the surgeon 
_ had inserted some guts before sew- 
= ing him up. Another Minnesota 
Democrat who has been intimately 
involved in party affairs since the 
late 1940s and who thinks Mondale 
has most of the strengths of Hum- 
phrey, Freeman, and McCarthy, 
and few of their weaknesses, echoes 
Blatnik in kinder but no less dam- 


_ aging words. 


“Fritz Mondale’s biggest weakness 
is that political success has come too 
easy for him and that he’s never 

_ been tested in a really tough cam- 
paign,” says the individual, who will 
not speak for the record because he 
is in a sensitive government job. 


“You've got to give him credit be- 
cause he has made the most of ev- 
ery opportunity he’s had and has 
never let himself get into a position 
where he’s politically vulnerable. 
But the fact remains that he hasn’t 
gotten out in front on any hard, 
tough issues. He’s never had to go 
to a legislature or to the people and 
recommend a tax increase like Free- 
man did and he’s never had his 
friends desert him over an issue like 
they did with Humphrey over Viet- 
nam. With Fritz, I think you have 
to ask yourself the basic question— 
what’s he going to do when the 
chips are down?” 

Some Mondale-watchers wonder 
if the man, having never endured 
political defeat or the kind of per- 
sonal tragedy that makes a man look 
deeply into himself, possesses a self- 
identity strong enough to inure him 
against the pressures that are 
brought to bear on a presidential 
candidate. Far less charitable critics 
see him as a kind of Scandinavian 
Sammy Glick, a political opportun- 
ist in populist clothing who has all 
the markings of the great midwest- 
ern progressives of the past, but 
little of their fire and feeling. That 
judgment was given early expression 
by Mondale’s then senior colleague, 
Eugene McCarthy, who once de- 
scribed Mondale as “the new brand 
of Senate liberal. He’s like that 
toothpaste that comes in a plastic 


bag with a brush—you get it all at 
once.” A more succinct criticism of 
Mondale is embodied in the cam- 
paign slogan that Republicans are 
waiting to unveil if Mondale wins 
the Democratic nomination—“If you 
liked McGovern, you'll love Mon- 
dale.” Still other critics of Mondale 
point to his espousal of what they 
call “cheap” issues, easy targets like 
child abuse and drug control, which 
no human being would be against 
anyway. “Mondale never puts any 
real chips on the table,” says one 
such critic, “only funny money.” 

Mondale undoubtedly will have 
plenty of opportunity to refute—or 
reinforce—those criticisms as he 
heads down the long, lonely, treach- 
erous path toward the presidency in 
1976 or some future year. When the 
going gets rough, as it undoubtedly 
will, Mondale may well recall what 
he told a group of reporters in 1970. 
It is important for liberal senators 
to stick to their Senate duties, he 
said, and not listen to the siren song 
of presidential politics. “The one big 
problem most liberals have when 
they get down here is that when 
they get their first big national news 
story, they’re off and running,” said 
Mondale, who obviously has 
changed his mind. “I think some of 
us have got to stay around here and 
do the work. I do believe liberals 
are inordinately susceptible to the 
presidential bug.” 





Il. LLOYD BENTSEN 


by James Fallows 


Can another Texan apply? 





; Braniff Airlines’ flight number 11, 
~ a.k.a. the LBJ special, leaves Wash- 


| ington’s Dulles Airport each after- 


_ noon at 5:35 on a nonstop trip to 
_ Austin. The flight, which Braniff in- 


troduced with some reluctance dur- 


_ ing the heyday of the Pedernales, is 
now a steady earner, and it makes 
Austin the smallest far-off city with 
such direct connections to the capi- 
tal. 

On one Sunday -afternoon last 
“September, the day that Gerald 
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Ford pardoned Richard Nixon, a 
lean, distinguished-looking man in 
his early fifties waited to check in 
on flight 11. From the cut of his 
brown glen plaid suit and the ‘de- 
tached, slightly impatient look on 
his face, he might have bten a 
banker from Connecticut on his way 
to discuss investment possibilities in 
the computer industry, or an execu- 
tive of the Rockefeller Foundation 
preparing for a conference at the 
University of Texas. He received no 


more attention than any of the sev- 
eral hundred other passengers in the 
terminal, which was unusual only 
because he, unlike anyone else in 
the building, was at work trying to 
become the next -President of the 
United States. 

Since the end of 1973, when he 
decided to spend a year finding out 
“whether a moderate from Texas 
has a shot at the Democratic nomi- 
nation,” Lloyd M. Bentsen, junior 
senator from the Lone Star state, 


` has spent a great deal of his time as 
he spent it that afternoon—in transit 
between one public appearance and 
the next. By Election Day, 1974, 
Bentsen had appeared in thirty- 
three states, and had delivered some 
one hundred and thirty speeches. 
On the weekend he flew to Texas, 
for example, he spoke in Indiana on 
Saturday, spent half an hour on na- 
tional TV on Sunday morning ap- 
pearing with Senator William Brock 
on Face the Nation, landed in Aus- 
tin on Sunday evening, and on 
Monday morning was a major 
speaker at the Southern Governors’ 
Conference; there he walked over to 
George Wallace’s wheelchair to 
shake hands as the TV cameras 
rolled. He can please a crowd, and 
did on this occasion. But in his 
speeches, and even more so in his 
private conversation, he foxily 
avoids the specific commitment or 
the revealing observation (on or off 
the record) that might prove embar- 
rassing. 

During the first week in October, 
Bentsen spoke in Lansing, Michi- 
gan, on Friday, in Wichita, Kansas, 
on Saturday, in San Antonio on 
Sunday morning, and in Dallas on 
Sunday night; he flew back to 
Washington on Monday, departed 
that night for Atlanta, taped an- 
other debate with Senator Brock on 
Tuesday morning, and on Tuesday 
afternoon addressed a meeting of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers in 
Miami. 

Through this year of physical and 
financial depletion (at one point in 
late summer, Bentsen’s advance cal- 
endar showed a total of five free 
nights before the election; and 
much of a special $365,000 cam- 
paign fund has gone into the year’s 
effort), Bentsen was not technically 
“running.” What he was doing, he 
said, was deciding whether to run, 
conducting a sort of test marketing 
that would enable him to make his 
final decision at the beginning of 
the new year. If, as has seemed cer- 
tain since the withdrawal of Teddy 
Kennedy, Bentsen becomes a starter 
in this year of the dark horse, his 
campaign will be one of the more 
fascinating. Its fascination is not 
that Bentsen is a probable—or at 


this moment even plausible—victor, 
but that his type of presidential 
politicking recalls something fifteen 
years past. Different inheritors have 
appropriated different portions of 
the “Kennedy legacy”’—the looks 
and style passed on to the two 
brothers; the reputation for social 
concern taken over by assorted lib- 
erals; the tough-guy outlook on 
world affairs a tragic bequest to 
Lyndon Johnson. But at least one 
part, the part evoked by phrases 
like “tough-minded,” “hard-boiled,” 
“pragmatic,” is riding with Lloyd 
Bentsen this year. 

The predominant fact about Bent- 
sen’s national campaign is that he 
lacks a national identity; in mid- 
1974, the Harris Poll gave him a 
name-recognition figure of about 2 
percent. But the problem is more 
profound than simply not being 
well known, for Lloyd Bentsen’s 
past is private. Before he was elected 
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to the Senate four and a half 
years ago, Bentsen had spent the 
greater part of his adult years in the 
closed world of Houston high fi- 
nance. Unlike Scoop Jackson, who 
has been in Congress for thirty-four 
years, or Walter Mondale, who won 
statewide office in 1960, or even 
Morris Udall, who entered the 
House in 1961, Bentsen’s record is a 
short one indeed. Save for his geo- 
graphic identity as a Texan, no 
great advantage so soon after the 
Johnson years, Bentsen carries the 
handicap of anonymity—and the 
corresponding advantage of being 
able to create an identity ex nihil. 
The way in which national ano- 
nymity can be an advantage is illus- 
trated by Bentsen’s position in 
Texas, where his well-known back- 
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ground is actually his greatest hand- 
icap. Bentsen’s modest senatorial 
prominence has made him stronger 
at home now than he has ever been 
before, but there are still those who 
bear him an abiding mistrust. Gen- 
erally they cite three reasons. 

The first is his family background, 
for like a hard-boiled candidate of 
another day, John F. Kennedy, 
Bentsen first entered politics backed _ 
by his father’s fortune, the accumu- | 
lation of which has been a matter 
of public controversy. The elder 
Bentsen, Lloyd Sr., moved with his 
brother Elmer from South Dakota 
to the Texas Valley (the state’s 
southern tip) in the 1920s, where 
the two soon made a fortune in the 
“immigrant land business.” In the- 
ory this meant nothing more than 
selling land to people from far — 
away, but in practice it often in- 
volved greeting a trainload of Min- 
nesotans, escorting them through 
acres of sunny citrus land, and then — 
selling them land identical in every 
respect save a lack of water rights. 
Virtually worthless land, that is to 
say. In 1950, dissatisfied customers 
began filing the first of several 
dozen lawsuits against the elder 
Bentsens, alleging conspiracy and — 
fraud. The plaintiffs in the first test — 
case, a couple from Iowa named 
Polmateer, claimed that they had ~ 
paid $525 per acre for land worth, 
at most, one fifth that amount. The 
judge ruled in their favor, and or- 
dered the elder Bentsens to refund — 
the Polmateers in full. In another 
case, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
that the elder Bentsens could prop- 
erly be sued to determine whether 
they had violated a federal statute. 
Shortly thereafter, the Bentsens be- 
gan settling most subsequent cases 
out of court. At no time has anyone 
accused Lloyd Jr. of involvement in 
his father’s and uncle’s affairs, but 
his first excursion into politics was 
financed by. his father’s money. 

After attending the University of 
Texas Law School (he has no un- 
dergraduate degree) and receiving 
decorations for flying fifty missions 
as a pilot in World War II, Bentsen 
returned to what had become the 
family’s political fiefdom, and in 
1946 was elected county judge. Two 
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_ years later, in 1948, he was elected 
to Congress, and, at age twenty- 
seven, was the youngest member 
that year. 

The second of Bentsen’s burdens 
is his strong identification with the 
big-money, Texas-Tory branch of 
the Democratic party, dominated by 
John Connally before his Republi- 
can conversion, and associated 
{though never contentedly) with 
Lyndon Johnson. Although Bentsen 
has supported Johnson and Con- 
nally, and in turn been supported 
by them (Connally urged him to 
make his 1970 run for the Senate; 
in 1971, Johnson went so far as to 
say that Bentsen might be “the 
greatest senator Texas has ever 
had”), it would be a mistake to take 
either of them as a model for how 
Bentsen might perform in or around 
the White House. Connally and 
Johnson both made themselves into 
tich men, but both of them were 
born poor, Connally poorer than 
Johnson. Like Connally, wheeling 
and dealing, Johnson often radiated 
with a “joie de con.” But even dur- 
ing his darkest days in the White 
House, no one could accuse Johnson 
of being merely a manipulator. 
There was too much of the ele- 
mental man in him to justify so 
simplistic a label, and he retained 


- his commitment to the New Deal to 


the end. All of these ingredients— 
passion, ideology, and the hustler’s 
glee—seem absent {from Bentsen’s 
managerial makeup. 

In his brief service in the House, 
Bentsen was a consistent if unso- 
phisticated conservative, with a gen- 
erally unremarkable record. He 
must live today with one of the few 


_ remarkable statements he made, his 


recommendation on July 12, 1950, 
that the United States give the 
North Koreans one week’s warning 
and then hit them with atomic 
bombs. Although he was unopposed 
in all his races for re-election, Bent- 
sen decided to leave the House in 
1954 “to establish financial indepen- 
dence” for himself and his family— 
his wife, Beryl Ann (nicknamed 


[eT 
James Fallows is an editor of the 
Washington Monthly now living in 
Texas. 
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B.A.), and his children, Lloyd III, 
Lan, and Tina, whose ages now 
range from thirty to twenty-three. 

He accomplished his goal quickly 
in the insurance business. By the 
time he ran against Yarborough, he 
was president of Lincoln Consoli- 
dated, a large holding company 
with extensive insurance interests, 
and his personal worth was $2.3 
million. 

Bentsen remained on the pe- 
riphery of politics during these years, 
but was clearly affiliated with the 
Connally camp. He supported Con- 
nally in his various races for the 
governorship, and at the 1968 Dem- 
ocratic Convention in Chicago, 
Beryl Ann Bentsen sat between 
Connally and Jake Jacobsen in the 
Texas delegation. Connally urged 
Bentsen to run for the governorship 
in 1968, and two years later played 
an important part in his successful 
race for the Senate. Indeed, Bentsen 
was the last Texas politician Con- 
nally successfully anointed before 
going on to Republicanism and dis- 

race. 

The 1970 election is the third and 
most inflammatory item on Bent- 
sen’s critics’ list, not because he beat 
George Bush, then a Republican 
congressman, in the general elec- 
tion, but because he eliminated the 
incumbent senator, Ralph Yarbor- 
ough, in the Democratic primary. 
Yarborough had left fences un- 
mended, and might well have fallen 
to Bush, but he was the Texas liber- 
als’ hero, the only one of their num- 
ber to hold major office, and as 
such, a perfect candidate for mar- 
tyrdom. Bentsen played his role in 
this martyrs drama to perfection, 
running an expensive, slick cam- 
paign which made heavy use of TV 
spots, and taking a gloves-off, Ag- 
newesque position on all the divi- 
sive social issues. He pounded Yar- 
borough on busing, school prayer, 
and—in what Bentsen’s own .men 
called the “World War III” spot— 
antiwar protest. This last com- 
mercial, which has entered the 
mythology of Texas politics, de- 
picted civil disorder and generalized 
mayhem, followed by Lloyd Bent- 
sen’s calm voice reminding the 
voters that Yarborough had sup- 


ported the moratorium, and asking ` 
whether this was the kind of repre- 
sentation Texans really wanted. 

The ads were not so much dis- 
honest as they were demagogic, and 
on Bentsen’s side it may be said 
that Yarborough engaged in a little 
demagoguery of his own about the 
Bentsen family history. After the 
primary, Bentsen engaged in 
enough reconciliation to enlist such 
liberals as Barbara Jordan, the 
black congresswoman from Houston 
who was then a state senator, to his 
side. He beat Bush by a 53 to 47 
margin. Nonetheless, such was the 
residue of the primary campaign 
that the Nixon Administration, 
which had sent its big guns to 
Texas on Bush’s behalf, embraced 
Bentsen after his victory in the fall 
as part of its “ideological majority.” 


As soon as he arrived in the Sen- 
ate—as soon, that is, as his record as 
a national politician began—Bentsen 
took pains to rid himself of the 
right-wing image the campaign had 
given him. In one of his first 
speeches as a senator, he formally 
rejected the Administration’s em- 
brace, saying that he was an “estab- 
lishment man” who believed in four 
establishments: the United States of 
America, the United States Senate, 
the State of Texas, and the Demo- 
cratic party. This was the first step 
in a dance Bentsen has been prac- 
ticing ever since: a flattering pas 
toward his partners on either side, a 
coy step back from the extreme. On 
nearly every issue of symbolic im- 
portance to the liberals, the con- 
stituency farthest from his natural 
base, Bentsen has taken a “correct” 
position. In his first few months in 
Congress, he voted to restrict the 
right to filibuster, one of the few 
Old South senators ever to do so; 
shortly thereafter, he fought Senator 
John Stennis to reduce funding for 
the Trident submarine. He voted 
against the SST, he has sponsored 
mass-transit legislation, and he has 
even taken his distance from big oil, 
sponsoring a variety of proposals to 
restrict the major companies in fa- 
vor of the smaller, independent op- 
erators. 


No one should imagine, Bentsen 
says, that this amounts to a calcu- 
lated drive to the center: “It’s some 
of those fellows out in left field who 
had to. move.” I asked him whom 
he meant. He wouldn’t say. “Gary 
Hart?” I asked. He gave me a small 
grin—a rare departure from his cus- 
tomary noncommittal caution. Still, 
it is interesting to compare Bent- 
sen’s positions on these well-publi- 
cized issues with some of his less fa- 
mous votes. Ronnie Dugger of the 
Texas Observer has done just that, 
and last September listed a dozen 
recent votes in which Bentsen lined 
up with the other senator from 
Texas, the extremely conservative 
John Tower. The votes included res- 
toration of the death penalty (both 
senators for) and opening up the 
FBI’s files (both senators against). 
“We know why Tower casts such 
votes,” Dugger concluded, “but he 
is not running for the Democratic 
nomination for President.” 

Bentsen’s smart, carefully bal- 
anced performance has not only put 
him in the running with a national 
constituency which might otherwise 
have considered him an uptown 
version of Russell Long, but also 
helped him to a position of some 
respect within the Senate. Bentsen 
has not, in four years’ time, become 
a backstage titan at the Capitol, but 
he has won compliments from the 
likes of Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield (“an extremely impressive 
senator with a bright future”), Mi- 
nority Leader Hugh Scott (“a 
heavyweight”), and Spencer Rich, 
congressional reporter for the Wash- 
ington Post, who has written several 
flattering stories with headlines like 
“Soft-Spoken Bentsen Gains Wide 
Respect In the Senate.” The most 
tangible evidence of his influence 
occurred last summer, with the pas- 
sage of the most important legisla- 
tion protecting the pension rights of 
employees of private companies 
ever enacted. For years, similar bills 
had been approved by the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, and 
for years they had died in the Fi- 
nance Committee, but this time 
Bentsen—as an insurance man, a 
master of the bill’s actuarial mi- 
nutiae—nursed the bill through Fi- 


nance to passage. In mid-1973, 
Bentsen’s reputation as a “work- 
horse” was beginning to spread 
among some of his fellow senators, 
and he began entertaining the no- 
tion that 1976 might be his year. To 
conduct his one-year trial heat, 
Bentsen had two preliminary ar- 
rangements to make. The first was 
to find the money—$365,000, all 
of it raised at a $200-per-plate 
affair in Houston late in 1973. The 
second was to hire a campaign staff, 
now working under the direction of 
Ben Palumbo, a former aide to Sen- 
ator Harrison Williams. With the 
machinery ready, Bentsen began his 
test campaign, setting himself four 
goals to reach by Election Day, 
1974: 

The first, according to Palumbo, 
was to “make the senator a familiar 
personality to the Democratic party 
structure nationally”—to expose him 
not to the voters, but to the party 
regulars. In this effort, Bentsen has 
made good use of his. position as 
chairman of the Democratic Sena- 
torial Campaign Committee, which 
gave him an official reason to speak 
in each of the thirty-three states 
where Democrats were running for 
the Senate. 

The second was to have the sena- 
tor taken seriously by the national 
press. Outside his home state, Bent- 
sen has received almost no critical 
coverage; recently he has been men- 
tioned quite favorably in the Boston 
Globe, the New York Times, the 
Chicago: Sun-Times, and many others. 

The third was to “have him be- 
come a familiar face and personality 
to the regional print and electronic 
media.” To this end Bentsen has 
appeared on talk shows across the 
country and has met for informal 
discussion with the editorial boards 
of several major papers. 

Finally, Bentsen hoped to identify 
himself with economic issues—not in 
the gadfly’s role, like a Galbraith or 
a Proxmire, but as a solid, serious 
policy-maker, and as a party 
spokesman. Bentsen’s important 
breakthrough in this area occurred 
last July, when he convinced the 
Senate Democratic Policy Com- 
mittee that he should give the 
party’s televised rebuttal to Presi- 
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dent Nixon’s economic message. It 
was a tub-thumping attack on Re- 
publican management of the econ- 
omy, and variations on it have be- 
come his standard speech. “I want 
to talk about the price of food, 
about the cost of buying a house. 
About good times and bad times. In 
short, about our national economy, 
and the way it affects your house- 
hold.” And so he does, conjuring up 
the traditional specter of the Re- 
publicans as the party of depression. 

As Palumbo and his staff see it, 
Bentsen not only hit all four of his 
targets, but did so months before 
the deadline. Unless Bentsen is 
weighing factors he has not re- 
vealed, the go-ahead is certain. 
While none of his campaign strat- 
egists say he is going to win, several 
suggest how he could: Scoop Jack- 
son will keep putting his foot in his 
mouth and continue to lose support; 
the George Wallace camp will real- 
ize that their man is a nonstarter, — 
and will see Bentsen as their next 
best hope; the Kennedy voters will 
disperse among the candidates 
rather than swinging en masse to 
Mondale; the Mondale campaign 
will not catch fire; and, in the 
middle of a split and tumultuous 
convention, all eyes will turn to the 
cool and confident man from Texas. 


Perhaps. Perhaps. Bentsen does 
have several undeniable advan- 
tages—his proven access to big 
money, the demonstrated efficiency 
of his campaign organization, and 
the propitious timing of his emer- 
gence as an economic wise man. 
But his several disadvantages sug- 
gest another, which is as unlucky in 
its timing for Bentsen as the eco- 
nomic issue is fortunate. That is the 
vague quality known as “character.” 

Judgments in this area are clearly 
speculative and should be labeled as 
such. But as our presidencies have 
become reigns rather than adminis- 
trations, making guesses about the 
character of potential Presidents 
seems a risk worth taking. 

The difficulty in Bentsen’s case is 
that he offers precious little for ex- 
amination. Apart from his four 
years in the Senate, his record con- 
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sists of a long-past, probably irrele- 
vant interlude as a congressman, 
and a very recent, very relevant 
half-lifetime as a businessman. 
Those years in Houston—when 
Bentsen aged from thirty-four to 
forty-nine, when he was transformed 
from the hollow-cheeked boy of the 
congressional campaign photos into 
the elegant champion of the board- 
room, when he began as a million- 
aire’s son and finished as a million- 
aire himself—must offer many clues, 
but the clues are hidden. 

From the limited evidence of 
Bentsen’s public record, a few tenta- 
tive conclusions can be drawn. Fif- 
teen years ago, in a discussion of 
the Kennedy-Nixon race, a writer 
named Robert Fitch said that both 
candidates exemplified the politics 
of the “cool cat.” “The essence of 
the cool cat is that he is controlled 
rather than committed; that is, he is 
self-controlled, rather than con- 
trolled by ideals to which he has 
given himself.” As it turned out, of 
course, he was wrong about Nixon, 
who gave over his control not to 
ideals, but to inner demons; but he 
was close to the truth about Ken- 
nedy, and even closer about Bent- 
sen. If there is a single way to char- 
acterize Bentsen’s actions in public 
life, it is to say that at each point 
his decision has been the smart 
thing to do. Not necessarily the 
principled thing, or the brave thing, 
or even the conservative thing—al- 
though each of those terms may ap- 
ply in certain cases. Ideology, emo- 
tion, even personal pique, have 
taken subsidiary places to the dis- 
passionate logic of this modern 
“cool cat.” 

Bentsen’s personal bearing is in 
keeping with his political philoso- 
phy; it is absolutely lucid and abso- 
lutely cold. His first words to me, as 
I settled down next to him in the 
airplane and started asking him 
questions, were, “How long is this 
going to take? Can we get it over 
with as quickly as possible?” In 
public he is less abrupt: Both 
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friends and enemies agree that on a 
platform and in a crowd he is far 
more graceful, far less strained since 
he went to the Senate than he was 
in the 1970 campaign. Still, as a 
member of his staff put it, “I think 
everyone realizes he won’t ever have 
John Connally’s gift of charming 
the man in the street, or Lyndon 
Johnson’s delight in pressing the 
flesh.” In the course of an admit- 
tedly limited exposure to him, the 
one evidence of “human” frailty I 
observed was his decision, after 
some hesitation and with apparent 
regret, to have a dessert helping of 
cherries jubilee. The comments of 
his friends—such as they are, for he 
is not a man who has intimates— 
Suggests that this impression was 
not far wrong. “Lloyd never un- 
winds,” says a Texan who has 
worked with him in politics (and 
who, like nearly all of Bentsen’s as- 
sociates, refused to be quoted by 
name). “He relaxes, of course, but 
his mind never loses that pitch.” 
Another man, who has worked with 
him in Congress, says, “He is unen- 
cumbered, by people, ideas, any- 
thing.” 

Bentsen’s self-control is almost 
palpable. He does not smoke. Since 
coming to Washington, according to 
his press secretary, Jack DeVore, he 
“generally restricts his drinks to 
Sherry.” Even in his recreations— 
tennis, raising roses, collecting objets 
d’art—Bentsen does not go slack. 
The same Texan who says Bentsen 
never unwinds recalls that during 
the 1970 campaign, Bentsen would 
scrupulously set aside his Sunday 
mornings for a tennis match. “He 
was a ferocious competitor. He was 
going to beat the pants off you or 
know the reason why. Now that he’s 
in politics, he has the same determi- 
nation to be the best, to rise to the 
top. But if he doesn’t make it, it’s 
not going to wound him. He knows 
who he is, and doesn’t need political 
power to survive.” “He has very few 
hangups,” says another political as- 
sociate. “He doesn’t judge things on 


the basis of who he is supposed to 
be, or what his family was, or what 
everyone else expects him to do. He 
really does judge on the facts.” 

Such dispassion has its attractions, 
especially for a presidential candi- 
date. A man not shackled to ideol- 
ogy might have an easier time cut- 
ting his losses than Johnson had in 
Vietnam. (“Lloyd can get angry 
about mistakes, but he is the first 
one to admit his own errors,” says a 
member of his staff.) A man less in- 
terested in symbolic showcases than 
in tangible results might pass fewer 
pieces of “landmark” legislation, 
and instead find out how to make 
the laws on the books work. A man 
with managerial experience as ex- 
tensive as Bentsen’s might be a less 
easy victim of the corrupting influ- 
ence of the White House culture 
than previous Presidents have been. 
A man with as firm a sense of his 
own identity and competence as 
Bentsen’s might not be tortured, as 
was Nixon, by enemies real and 
imagined, or distorted, as was John- 
son, by notions of how a Texan 
should handle the Ivy League ad- 
visers around his table. “Is it diffi- 
cult,” I asked him, “to run as a 
Texan, when memories of LBJ are 
so fresh in the public mind?” Bent- 
sen replied, “When people meet me, 
they see I’m very different.” 

But the “cool cat” has his short- 
comings too, not least because some 
small, foreign element of illogic, of 
character, remains beneath even the 
most controlled exterior. Kennedy 
and Nixon demonstrated this in 
their different ways; Kennedy with 
his defensive, he-man reactions in 
foreign policy, Nixon in fashions too 
obvious to mention. It is reasonable 
to assume that Bentsen, too, has a 
heart, that he believes in something 
more than he has revealed, that we 
cannot judge him solely on his 
logic. We may not need to know 
what our Presidents make for break- 
fast, or what clothes their children 
wear, but we do deserve a look at 
the moral baggage they carry. 





Ill. MORRIS UDALL 


Can a congressman from a small state out West . . . ? 


by Arthur Hadley 





Who is the six-foot-six roughhewn 
man with the ready grin striding off 
the airplane in St. Louis, Madison, 
Denver, Salt Lake City, New York, 
Phoenix, White Plains, as he seeks 
the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation? Is it a senator? a powerful 
governor? a general? a major na- 
tional figure? 

No. 

Who is it, then? 

A congressman from the small 
western state of Arizona, a divorced 
Mormon, in favor of voluntary zero 
population growth, a man beaten 
out for Speaker and Majority 
Leader of the House: Morris Udall. 
The man whose major legislation on 
land use has just been defeated. Is 
someone kidding? 

No one is kidding. “The country 
is definitely looking for new faces,” 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field said recently. He had long 
been urging his friend Edward Ken- 
nedy to withdraw, as he subse- 
quently did. Commenting on Demo- 
cratic hopefuls, Mansfield remarked 
“. . . Mo Udall, a congressman, is a 
man of promise, integrity and intel- 
ligence.” 

Senator Barry Goldwater, not 
normally a Udall fan, believes: 
“Udall might well be the answer to 
the Democrats’ troubles in finding a 
presidential candidate with a new 
face.” (Udall’s sardonic response: 
“Look how well we Democrats did 
the last time an Arizonian ran for 
the presidency.”) 

This is not to say that Udall has 
arrived on stage to nothing but 
cheers. Congressional leader Wayne 
Hays of Ohio, a fellow Democrat 
noted for tart observations who had 
opposed Udall’s efforts at campaign 
spending reform, remarks, “I have 
as much chance of being King of 
England as Udall does of being 
President. His record in the House 
is spotty. The Post Office bill [which 


made the Post Office semi-private] 
he elbowed through turned out a 
farce and a disaster. As a human 
being, he is a very attractive guy. 
But as a political strategist, he 
leaves a great deal to be desired.” 

Bernie Sisk, a senior Democratic 
congressman from California who 
has also crossed swords with Udall, 
believes: “He is trying for a middle- 
of-the-road image. A working rela- 
tionship with Middle America. But I 
have the feeling that some of his 
positions are not too acceptable 
there.” 

Three major forces propel the 
Udall candidacy: Udall himself; the 
fear of many Democrats that the 
party will destroy itself in yet an- 
other left versus right shoot-out, giv- 
ing the White House to the Re- 
publicans for another four years; 
and a new power rivalry between 
the House and the Senate. 

Udall’s ostensible reason for run- 
ning, the cover for his campaign, is 
that he was asked to test his 
chances by twenty-nine Democratic 
congressmen. They were not just the 
usual petition signers, but rather a 
solid cross section of the middle 
management of the House: men 
who, while not yet senior enough to 
chair committees, run important 
subcommittees. They included 
Henry Reuss of Wisconsin, Thomas 
Ashley of Ohio, Frank Thompson of 
New Jersey, and Otis Pike of New 
York. In their petition to him last 
May, these congressmen wrote: 
“Barely twenty-six months from 
convention time the public is pre- 
sented with a short exclusive list of 
‘leading contenders.’ Almost every 
name on that list is a U.S. Sena- 
tor. . . . We think it is important to 
look in other places including the 
House. . . . Historically the House— 
more than any other place—has pro- 
duced broadly acceptable, unifying 
leaders... .” 


Republican Congressman Law- 
rence Hogan of the House Judiciary — 
Committee put it more succinctly 
after the televised impeachment 
hearings: “Everybody is used to 
seeing those clowns from the Senate 
on TV. The House operates with 
real dignity.” Udall himself states: 
“There is great resentment in the 
House over the way senators’ views 
get priority.” The leading senatorial 
hopefuls he calls “self-anointed can- 
didates.” 

Like so much of politics, perhaps 
too much, the statement urging 
Udall to run came about mostly by — 
chance. Last spring Congressmen | 
Reuss and Obey, both Wisconsin 
liberals, were standing together on 
the floor of the House. Obey was la- 
menting the factionalism in the 
Democratic party, and what then 
seemed to him to loom as “the pos- — 
sibility of a Kennedy-Jackson shoot- — 
out in which everyone will get 
hurt.” Reuss agreed. Both men fell — 
to talking about the lack of good 
candidates and the Senate monop- 
oly on media attention. i 

“If we could just get someone like 
Udall to run ... ,” began Obey. 
“Lets ask him,” said Reuss. They 
walked over to Udall and asked. 

Udall mentioned his star-crossed 
political record (defeated in the 
1970 House leadership contest), and 
habit of backing unsuccessful candi- 
dates (Stevenson, Robert Kennedy, 
Muskie, a mayor of Tucson who is 
now an insurance salesman), and | 
suggested they look elsewhere. He — 
finally agreed that if they could get — 
10 percent of the House Democrats 
to ask him to run, he would. Reuss 
and Obey contacted friends, and 
within a week were back with a 
carefully constructed list. Udall was 
off. “When I first went out on the 
road I was a bit embarrassed. I 
wasn’t sure anyone would show up 
for the press conferences.” 
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He can be sardonic about his 
campaign. At an evening airport 


| “Press conference in Salt Lake. City 
` in July, facing three .reporters and 
two television .crews plus a -small 


deputation of ‘Democratic office- 
holders, he said, deadpan, “It’s great 
to be in North Panguich again and: 
see all you people—That’s where I 
am, isn’t it? 

“If you all would like to know 
about my campaign, I can report 
that neither Fritz or Teddy or 
Scoop has resigned in my favor. 
Mayor Daley has yet to call. No 
corporation has tried to corrupt 
me—though my wife is thinking of 
installing a phone in the bathroom 
so she can talk to reporters.” 

Humor is an integral part of any 
Udall argument or speech; he uses 


anecdote and wit to convince 
_ people, a technique he learned as a 


county prosecutor in Arizona. And 
he admires Lincoln for his conscious 
political use of the storytelling tech- 
nique. 

But the humor also raises ques- 
tions about the seriousness and ef- 


_ fectiveness of Udall’s candidacy. 


Stevenson got a lot of laughs, but 
too few votes. “Mo has a wonderful, 


irreverent, and lively mind,” says 


former LBJ White House counsel 
Harry McPherson, now chairman of 
the Domestic Affairs Task Force of 
the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, “but he takes almost too 
much of an insouciant view toward 


_ politics. Can he incant ‘We must go 


forward together again’ for the two- 
hundredth time without laughing?” 
“How much does Udall want the 
presidency?” asks Congressman 
Jonathan Bingham of New York, 


one of the twenty-nine urging Mo 
_ to run. “A man has to be single- 


minded almost to the point of in- 
sanity to run for President.” 

Udall knows these criticisms, and 
faces them: “I am not [Eugene] 


= McCarthy,” he told a group of col- 


_ lege Democrats in Salt Lake. “I run 


to win.” Later he compared himself 
to George McGovern. “The big dif- 
T ASENA a Sea cee 
Arthur Hadley, a Washington 
free-lancer, is covering the pre- 
convention campaigns of all the 
Democratic candidates. 
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ference between me and McGovern: 
He got beat. I want to-win.” 

Larry King, the Texas writer who 
knows Udall..as well as anybody, 
remarks: “He pokes a little fun at 
himself because he is self-conscious. 
But he is a man of real ambition. 
When he runs, he takes himself seri- 
ously.” “One of the things we are 
doing in this phase of the cam- 
paign,” says Terry Bracy, Udall’s 
administrative assistant and de facto 
campaign manager, “is finding out 
how much Morris Udall wants the 
presidency.” 

“He always was ambitious,” says 
his elder brother Stewart, who held 
the same congressional seat before 
becoming first JFK’s, and then 
LBJ’s, Secretary of the Interior. 
“Anything I wanted to do, he would 
try and do better. And he usually 
did, too. He is a better congressman 
than I was.” The two brothers are 
close: “as close as Jack and Bobby” 
is the example they both pick. 

Both brothers admit to a great 
deal of sibling rivalry as they grew 
up in St. Johns, Arizona, on a fam- 
ily farm. “Roots,” or self-knowledge, 
is an important theme with Udall, 
who believes he gained from grow- 
ing up poor in an isolated environ- 
ment. He does not romanticize the 
problems. At the age of six, playing 
with a rope and knife, he was cut in 
the eye. The wound festered. “One 
of the reasons I lost my eye was be- 
cause there was no good doctor in 
town.” 

Udall played professional basket- 
ball for the Denver Nuggets to put 
himself through University of Ari- 
zona law school. One time, a fan at 
court side was riding him unmerci- 
fully. Finally the fan yelled, “And 
what’s more you're a lying s.o.b. No 
man can play ball with one eye.” 
Udall wrenched his glass eye from 
its socket and thrust it at the heck- 
ler. “You try seeing with the son-of- 
a-bitch.” : 

After World War II, the brothers 
practiced law together. In the tradi- 
tion of ambitious small-towners, 
they turned to politics to give their 
energies broader outlet. Stewart re- 
members that he ran for Congress 
because his interests were broad and 
national, while Mo was interested in 


the Jaw and ran for judge. Mo re- ` 


- members that he-was set-to run for 


Congress but his wife didn’t want to 
go to Washington, so he talked 
Stewart into running for Congress 
while he ran for judge. 

Mo was defeated that time 
around for judge. Four years later 
he was set to run for his retiring fa- 
ther’s seat on the State Supreme 
Court when his father dropped dead 
and the Republican governor ap- 
pointed a Republican Udall, Mo’s 
uncle, to fill the chair. “I couldn’t 
run against my uncle, whom I liked. 
I resigned myself to being an Ari- 
zona lawyer. Then Stewart moved 
into the Cabinet and I ran success- 
fully for his seat [in 1961]. You 
can’t plan ahead too much in poli- 
tics.” 

In 1966, a Udall cousin made a 
survey of the grandchildren of Mo’s 
grandfather, David “King” Udall, 
the pioneer who settled St. Johns. 
He wrote: “David Udall’s direct de- 
scendants in addition to the Wash- 
ington Udalls include: 8 lawyers, 2 
law students, 7 doctors, 2 med stu- 
dents, 4 Mayors, | City Manager, 5 
Judges, 1 Medical School professor, 
5 Harvard graduates, and to my 
knowledge not a single millionaire.” 
They run hard, these Mormon Ken- 
nedys. 

In Congress, Udall was assigned 
to a lesser committee, Interior and 
Insular Affairs, but there luck has 
worked for him. That committee 
handles land use and energy, two of 
Udall’s special concerns, suddenly 
much in the public eye. His land 
use bill (defeated by five votes) and 
his strip mine regulation bill (which 
passed) haven’t made his name a 
household word, but they have built 
him a following among planners 
and environmentalists. “He has 
done pretty damn well to move so 
much legislation,” says Congress- 
man Richard Bolling, Rules Com- 
mittee power and author of House 
Out of Control. 

However, Udall’s concentration 
on what he calls the “three E’s,” 
economics, energy, and environ- 
ment, plus political reform, are also 
part of his problem. “I can’t be too 
serious about his candidacy,” says 
one of his twenty-nine sponsors. 
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“Does he have great expertise on 
foreign policy? Well, he can find the 
Middle East if it’s a different color 
on the map. And health, housing, 
the plight of the city, he hasn’t done 
much there.” 

Like all freshman congressmen, 
Udall bumbled and stumbled trying 
to learn. From his frustrations came 
the first political move that set him 
apart. The next term he organized a 
school that taught the ropes so the 
newcomers would not have to grope 
as he had. Congressman Jonathan 
Bingham, a new kid at the time, re- 
members, “Udall was always avail- 
able to help me, no matter what my 
problem or what time.” From this 
school came a batch of political 
friends and IOU’s plus his first 
book, The Job of the Congressman, 
still the bible for new members. 

In 1969, Udall made a more con- 
troversial move. A relative new- 
comer with only eight years senior- 
ity, he decided to run against John 
McCormack, the seventy-seven-year- 
old Massachusetts patriarch who 
had entered Congress when Udall 
was six, for McCormack’s job as 
Speaker of the House. “When I 
came to Congress,” Udall told 
friends, “Republicans had the old 
faces. Now it is the other way 
around.” He made the race on prin- 
ciple, but ever the politician, he 
thought he had a respectable eighty- 
one votes. In the secret ballot he 
ended up badly beaten, 178 to 58. 
If being in Congress teaches a man 
nothing else, the saying goes, it 
teaches a man to count. 

But in 1970, Mo Udall mis- 
calculated again. He didn’t run 
against Arizona Republican Senator 
Paul Fannin, who was seeking a 
second term, judging that Fannin 
was popular and unbeatable. (In 
fact, Fannin won only narrowly, 
against a political newcomer.) In- 
stead, Udall ran for the number two 
spot in the House, Majority Leader. 
By then McCormack had retired— 
partly because of a scandal, partly 
because of age and pressure from 
younger members like those who 
supported Udall’s challenge to him 
the previous year. Carl Albert, the 
Majority Leader, was set to move 
up to Speaker. Udall, along with 
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some reporters, thought he had the 
votes to beat Hale Boggs of Louisi- 
ana for Majority Leader. But two 
forces tipped the scale against him. 
His fight against McCormack two 
years before had offended most of 
the House elders. And Boggs, through 
his seat on the Ways and Means 
Committee, could wheel and deal 
with one of the Committee’s powers, 
that of assigning members to 
committees. 

“I had it figured wrong, all 
wrong,” Udall told me, involuntarily 
slapping his hand against his thigh 
at the pain of the remembered de- 
feat. He figured he had 90 to 100 
first-ballot votes; Boggs, around 70. 
But Boggs finished first, with 95 to 
Udall’s 69. Other candidates 
dropped out, and by the second bal- 
lot Boggs had won, 140 to 88. Udall 
adds with a smile that about a hun- 
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dred congressmen later told him 
privately, “We were with you to the 
end, Mo.” 

Looking back, Udall realizes that 
he didn’t nail down his votes hard 
enough. He was content with verbal 
assurances of support, rather than 
pressing for unequivocal com- 
mitments. The episode left open the 
question, “How tough is Mo?” And 
in a House of egos, how many ene- 
mies has he made as he forced him- 
self forward? “Mo can be very 
pushy. He wants to be Mr. Issue,” 
Says a senior congressman who. likes 
him. “He can tend to denigrate the 
abilities of others whom he may see 
as tilling the same vineyard. He has 
a basketball player’s elbows.” 

As he waged his political battles, 
Udall’s first marriage, like so many 
in Washington, dissolved in 1966. 
After three years of bachelorhood, 
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he married Ella Royston, a forth- 
right person. She had worked for 
the House Post Office Committee 
for eight years, and understands, 
even if she does not always appreci- 
ate, the demands of politics. 

By now, four years have passed 
since Udall’s last leadership battle. 
Some of the congressmen urging 
him to run now supported Boggs 
then. Perhaps what one learns in 
Congress is not how to count, but 
how to remove knives gracefully 
from one’s body. The common 
theme those backing Udall mention 
is his character. “It’s not so much 
what Mo has done or hasn’t done; 
it’s what he is,” says Bingham. “In 
an emergency he is the man you 
would choose to lead you,” says 
James Symington of Missouri. 


To call on Udall is to realize the 
advantage of running a campaign, 
or non-campaign, from the Senate 
just in terms of office space. The 
sign on the door of the small office 
in the Longworth building says 
UDALL LEGISLATIVE STAFF. Inside 
the partitioned mini-space, the pul- 
sating disorder appears more like 
some frenetic TV director’s dream 
of a campaign headquarters than an 
actual functioning organization: 
piles of yet to be opened mail, 
phones ringing too often for the 
small staff to keep up with them, 
calendars with three different speak- 
ing engagements penciled in for the 
same day and time, with question 
marks after each. 

This is as it should be, reports 
Terry Bracy, a veteran of the 
Muskie and McGovern campaigns. 
“The staff should grow out of the 
candidate, not the other way 
around. You don’t want to get 
trapped in an organization like 
McGovern, where you can convince 
yourself of anything.” Bracy, thirty- 
two, a lean, intense man from St. 
Louis, refers to himself as “young 
but seasoned.” Around Bracy swirl 
four or five other members of 
Udall’s staff (or of the staff of the 
Environmental Subcommittee of the 
House), working part-time on issues, 
contacts, and speeches. 

For a time, Udall was the con- 
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‘gressional leader in the fight to keep 
postal rate increases from doing 
mortal damage to periodicals with 
small and medium-sized circula- 
tions. In the course of the fight he 
became friendly with several pub- 
lishers of such magazines. In New 
York, Norman Cousins of Saturday 
Review/ World is arranging for 
groups of his friends to meet Udall. 
Fund raising, that dirty but neces- 
sary chore, is handled by another 
magazine publisher, Robert Myers 
of the New Republic. Myers’ effort 
began in the second week of July, 
in California, Arizona, and New 
York. He is certain he will have no 
trouble in raising the funds for 
travel, research, and advance to 
keep Udall going through the first 
of the year, when the major deci- 
sion must be made. 

The small size of the staff and its 
informality don’t seem to impair ef- 
ficiency on the road. On a two-day, 
three-night swing through Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Phoenix, and White 
Plains, New York, each visit, while 
lacking the detailed advance work 
and imposing entourage of the old 
Kennedy or Rockefeller campaigns, 
proceeded with at least the order 
one encounters in traveling with 
Jackson or Mondale: local political 
leaders out at the airport; private 
talks with other political powers in 
a hotel room later; press confer- 
ences and a radio or TV talk show 
at each stop; a list of the necessary 
phone calls to make; phones and 
hotel rooms ready. 

“Jean, as you know I’m here in 
Salt Lake and heard you were in 
the hospital. How are you doing?” 
he asks Jean Westwood, Democratic 
National Committee chairwoman 
during the McGovern campaign. 
Earlier, there is breakfast with 
Utah’s Senator Frank Moss, then a 
speech to the Salt Lake County 
Democratic Convention, lunch with 
the state chairman, a TV show, a 
radio show with telephoned ques- 
tions, a talk with the governor, and 
finally a hotel room meeting with 


the younger Democrats and student 
leaders. 

Not till Udall arrives in White 
Plains, where the details have been 
left to the staff of former Congress- 
man Dick Ottinger, who is trying a 
political comeback, does the routine 
break down. No place for Udall to 
change, no press conference, no TV 
or radio coverage, no opportunity to 
meet the political leaders; when he 
finally wangles a room, Udall pours 
himself a drink of Scotch from a 
mouthwash bottle. 

Earlier in the day, in his Salt 
Lake City hotel room, a group of 
younger Democratic leaders asked 
him what he thought his major 
handicaps were. Udall replied that, 
first, he was in wrong with orga- 
nized labor, because he had voted 
for the right-to-work law. The voters 
of his district were for such a law 
eight to one, and he felt on that is- 
sue he had to represent them. He 
also felt that campaign reform, 
which he has pushed in the House, 
had made him unpopular with some 
of the party professionals. He was 
from a small state. He could be at- 
tacked as being unfamiliar with ur- 
ban problems, though he felt land 
use planning included urban prob- 
lems. And the fact that he was a di- 
vorced Mormon could hurt him, 
too. 

Then why was he running? 

“You have a sick apple tree. The 
extreme liberal sees that tree and 
says: ‘Let’s cut it down and plant a 
new one.’ The conservative yells, 
‘Leave that fine old tree alone.’ I 
guess the Udall position is, ‘Lets 
prune away some of the dead 
branches because the tree is basically 
still strong and with help will grow.’ ” 

On the flight east—all serious polit- 
ical questioning seems to be done on 
airplanes these days—I say: “Many of 
your friends, and I mean real friends, 
think your problem may turn out to 
be your own toughness.” 

“T falked that over with Muskie,” 
Udall answers. Along with the late 
Robert "F. Kennedy, Muskie, be- 
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cause of his pioneer battles for the 
environment, is one of Udall’s 
heroes. “We agree, it’s a question of 
balance. One of the reasons I am 
out here is to find out how much I 
can take. And getting used to four 
or five hours’ sleep. ... I would 
really like to return the presidency 
to the people. To have a President 
who could stroll around Washing- 
ton. Put on a backpack and walk 


through the national parks.... I 
think a man who has roots doesn’t 
have to act tough all the time. . . .” 


For now, the first constituency 
Morris Udall will have to convince 
that he is “a viable presidential can- 
didate” is the Washington press. 
Here he has a problem. The press is 
profoundly traditionalist; it tends to 
play follow-the-leader. The press 
has come to believe that Presidents 
rise from the Senate, or maybe from 
gubernatorial mansions, but House 
members? Even though Gerald 
Ford is before their eyes, it’s hard 
for correspondents to take congress- 
men seriously; there are so many of 
them, some not more than mediocre 
by any standard, and some less. 

However, for Udall, the times 
could be worse. The thoughtful 


press is concerned that it missed the | 


strength first of Gene McCarthy, — 


then four years later of McGovern; 
wrote off Nixon after his California 
defeat for governor; and was slow 
to grasp the dimensions of the Viet- 
nam war. Also, being human, the 
press likes to be entertained as it 
works. With his mix of issues and 
wit, Udall makes good copy or a 
lively TV show. 

It’s ten in the evening at White 
Plains. Udall has been going since a 
political breakfast in Phoenix at 
6:15. Three hundred and fifty Dem- 
ocrats, at a fund raiser for Ot- 
tinger’s comeback try, are on their 
feet cheering. But there are a few 
negatives: He shouldn’t have told so 
many jokes. People gather round 
him, telling him he looks like Lin- 
coln, giving him their cards. “If you 
go, Mr. Udall, call me.” O 
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A story by Speer Morgan 


ou can’t get visible in New York, and San 

Francisco just doesn’t cut it anymore, so 

you serve time in this junkyard. I live here 
now so I won’t have to in the future. At first you 
think, Jesus, what a circus. As you walk to the stu- 
dio on Sunset Boulevard, doorways mutter to you, 
“Hey man, I can fix your mouth, your nose, your 
arm... .” Hands reach out and grab you. “Give 
me five bucks, Daddy. My old lady needs a glass 
eye.” A fifteen-year-old walks by in drag with the 
latest hairstyle—burned down to his scalp. At the 
corner, a pale man with sloping shoulders gives 
you a manifesto: “The Right to Be Dying Hu- 
mans.” You pass signs: INSTITUTE OF ORAL 
SEX/SHEER EROTIC EDUCATION/DEGREES GIVEN. 
Across the street: WRESTLE NUDE WOMEN/THE REAL 
THING. As you approach the studio, sirens begin to 
wail across the city. It’s summer, no rain, ahd each 
day the sun rises to poison. It’s setting now, some- 
where over the ocean, the gauzy, whitened eye of a 
dead fish. 

But you get used to it. You join the sideshow. 
The other day, in the supermarket, my own little 
girl started a big fight with me. In this place they 
open meat, bread, pickles, mustard, and make 
sandwiches right in the store. A guy with a poor 
boy was watching us. The argument was nothing 
new—we'd been having it off and on for weeks— 
but it was a new twist, because this time Katie had 
decided to resolve it by exposing me to the public. 
She got that damn squinched-up look on her face 
and said, “Daddy, you smoke narcotics. I’ve told 
you it’s bad for you, and now I’m going to tell ev- 
erybody in the store.” She immediately started 
pulling people on the arm, saying, “That man over 
there, my daddy, smokes narcotics. That man over 
there, my daddy, smokes narcotics,” which aroused 
only minimal interest from anybody except the guy 
with the sandwich, who had hair down to his el- 
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bows and a luminous glaze in his eye. He came 
over to me and said, “Hey, Brother, haven’t you 
found Jesus yet? You'll never o.d. on him.” And I 
had to stand in front of the meat counter arguing 
with him that I don’t smoke marijuana, dammit, 
it’s bad for my ambition, I just smoke tobacco, and 
I can’t help it if Jesus wouldn’t like that either. 

I was telling him the truth. I smoke nothing but 
air and Tareytons now. Pharmaceuticals and coke, 
of course, people are always giving them to me. I 
seldom buy the stuff. If you’ve got talent and 
something going, they'll feed it to you like a queen 
bee. At the big parties, it’s kind of a thing, you 
know, when somebody takes you off into a bed- 
room and says, “Shut the door.” Snuff, snuff. “You 
know, Freud did it for seven years,” somebody al- 
ways says, “and Hitler . . . a-a-aCHOO!” Before 
the circle breaks, you'll all be standing there with 
that metal taste down to your stomachs and a kind 
of pleasant new freeway with no cars on it leading 
from your sinuses up through two hundred miles 
of brain out the top of your skulls, and energy 
pouring down your throats, down your shoulders 
and arms like ice water, and maybe for just a sec- 
ond you glance around at each other, and there’s a 
brotherhood, a softness, anyway, before you all 
grow back your alligator hides and rattlesnake 
neckties. 

I got started in music up in San Francisco in 
the good old days. I was up there for three 
years trying to make a band out of a bunch of 
bums. Then I wrote some stuff for a famous group 
up in Mendocino—famous on one song—but they 
weré already losing it, acting senile except for 
maybe five minutes a day, when all their chemicals 
flowed smoothly together. Now they’re all dead, di- 
vorced, burned out, and sued. They had one song, 
just one, that was beautiful, and when I catch my- 
self singing it, my hands start to sweat. Back when 


.I wrote for them, they drank pure carrot juice for 
breakfast, made from Scandinavian carrots in a 
$1200 juicer, and then began a rigorous day of fif- 
teen or twenty joints apiece, all prerolled in a 
king-size silver cigar box with a cameo of Batista 
on the lid, all the white stuff they could find, and 
assorted pills to take the edge from Ups, give the 
Downs a little gusto, and invest the Just Rights 
with full-bodied pleasure. All in all, it was a relax- 
ing kind of San Francisco suicide, performed amid 
the finest recording and speaker equipment avail- 
able, turned up so loud that the ranch house, and 
the green hill itself, shook. Pd give them a song; 
they'd get it down after a few tries, and then listen 
quietly to the tape, their heads all bowed in 
priestly contemplation, while the speakers battered 
us like an aspirin commercial. 


San Francisco, writing reviews—’m literate, too, 

or at least used to be—but most of the people I 
knew then have since been fired or quit. That maga- 
zine is a tomb with a bunch of good-looking, ambi- 
tious mummies walking around in it. The offices are 
like going back to your hometown grade school after 
fifteen years of growing up. Yes sir, real exciting 
there at the journalistic heart of R & R, lots of 
sound, fury, smoke, dope, deals, and wheels—the 
Wizard of Oz behind his little curtain operating 
the boom-boom gadgets. There’s one guy now who 
keeps the place from falling apart, and he’s got a 
cork up his ass, like a Wall Street accountant. He’s 
mildly dudish, leathery rich hip, he tells jokes like 
he never expects people to laugh at them, and he’s 
as dependable as a cow. He clunks around the of- 


went to work for a rock ’n’ roll magazine in 


fices in expensive boots, eyeing people like a Pres- , 


byterian minister in a home for unwed mothers, 
keeping it together, keeping psychosis below orga- 
nization level and meeting stomach-grinding dead- 
lines, dishing out the hippest sludge in the business 
with excruciating regularity. A decent straw boss, 
but a lousy job of work. 

San Francisco would not do, so I did gather my 
household together and move southward to the Pit, 
where the winds blow shrouds of desert sand and 
internal combustion over our house, covering ev- 
erything, sifting through the windows and dusting 
even the keys of my closed piano. From this place, 
thirty miles in every direction but the sea, houses 
elbow each other for room, muttering to them- 
selves, gossipless, and there is no rain to wash the 
soot from their itching skins, or the shit from their 
yards. When I work at night in this living room, 
my possum, pet from back home, stays up ‘with 
me. He appears in one corner, then another, star- 
ing clear rings through the room. I got him on a 
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visit back home last summer. He has a pink nose, 
an ugly dead-skin tail that he drags behind him, 
and very dark eyes, and sometimes when I’m 
working late at night, he winks at me. Katie gets 
up in the middle of some nights. Not that the 
noise bothers her; she could sleep with a guitar 
plugged in her ear. She just enjoys the company of 
Possum and me, busy at our appointed labors. 
Sometimes she holds the animal down for staring 
contests. She puts her nose right up to his and tells 
him how much he stinks. And she hassles me 
about Hollywood, how she wants to be an actress 
and all. She claims that all her friends are famous 
but she isn’t. I tell her, all in due time, but of 
course that just irritates her. 

We're from Oklahoma. There’s railroad blood in 
us. My grandfather, who mostly raised me, was a 
mechanic for the railroad for forty-one years, and 
his father was cut into three pieces by a night train 
outside Atoka, before Indian Territory had become 
Oklahoma. I have a tintype miniature of Great- 
Grandfather, taken when he was a young man: his 
eyes unambiguous and clear as murder, a practical 
joker’s half smile curled against his face. In the 
early days, he made big money near Whitefield, 
cutting black walnut for gun stocks and furniture, 
and when the trees ran out, he went to work for 
the railroads, which had been spreading for years 
across the territory of the Five Civilized Tribes in 
official reparation for their part in the Civil War. 
Great-Grandfather was a crew boss to start with, 
and soon higher. He had a good job and family. 
Then one night, in 1893, he got drunk and walked 
six or seven miles down a spur line with a coal oil 
signal lamp, and for no reason anybody could fig- 
ure, stood in the track and tried to stop a train—in 
country, Grandfather used to say, where you flat 
didn’t interfere with an engine unless you had 
something pretty big to do it with. 

Ghostly rail, jack me up and feather me down, 
make me rich and famous so I can leave this Pit. 
Rich and famous—and I really will be. Does that 
tick you off? Kind of like the other side of Len- 
non’s primal scream, ain’t it: J don’t believe in 
Beatles. That was more outrageous than all the 
rest. Only I haven’t made it yet. Not quite. Pm on 
the way, though, and not even scared anymore. 
The crossties are laid, the rails in place. Sometimes 
I sit up like this and waste time making lists, writ- 
ing notes and strategies and titles to hits. A good 
title is half the trip, as you know, like the name of 
a group. “The Ozark Mountain Daredevils”—those 
guys have got it made with that name. They could 
beat on a washtub and sell records. I write eighty 
to a hundred titles in a night, smoke forty ciga- 
rettes, and love myself to death. I mess with my 
guitar, and sometimes, a good many times, I light 
up and howl. Kris and Katie are used to it. They 
could sleep through a Stones concert. The possum 
slopes around and keeps me company through the 
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night, and we get along just fine. I bought him for 
three-fifty from a shy Choctaw kid at a filling sta- 
tion not far from Atoka. 

Possums aren’t too smart, but they have good in- 
stincts. Once some big people were over here lis- 
tening to new stuff, and he crawled up the side of 
the chair and sat on my shoulder while I sang. His 
claws were like razors, but I didn’t let on, because 
I knew that sight was better than a full-length 
hype on my fascinating Okie background. A coarse 
ball of bristly fur on four delicate pink feet that 
walk separately and with creepy smoothness, as if 
out of some night forest where children walk in 
dreams, and those sloe, depthless eyes looking at 
nothing in particular—a galvanic image, if I do say 
so myself, perched there on my shoulder, as I 
plucked and sang for the hotshots. 

People have tried to call me “Possum,” but I 
won't let them—too familiar. You’ve got to pick up 
every stitch. 

I used to be a thief: drove all over eastern Okla- 
homa in my ’55 Ford, singing along with WNOE 
and stealing money out of pop boxes outside fill- 
ing stations and stores. By myself, with a decent 
set of keys, I made fifty bucks every working night. 
I was a hood, I guess. I bit a guy’s ear off once, 
which is another thing they like to hear about out 
here. I told that story to the president of a record 
company once, and he offered me my first con- 
tract. That was in New York. I had sent him a 
tape, and he called back and asked me to come 
up. “I like the cuts,” he said. “Fantastic lyrics, but 
you’re going to need good production. And I want 
to see if you have charisma.” I was asleep, kind 
of—he had awakened me with the call—and I said, 
“You don’t have to fly me to New York to find 
that out. I can tell you over the phone. I have cha- 
risma. I got it out my ass.” He flew me up any- 
way, and somehow we got around to biting the 
guy’s ear off back in Oklahoma, and that was 
when he offered me the contract. This wasn’t any 
cheese-faced promo man, but the president of what 
was then the biggest label in the business. I told 
him maybe. Everybody back here said I was out of 
my mind, that I should suck up that contract like a 
popsicle. But I was lucky I didn’t. He got fired six 
months later over a payola scandal, and I ended 
up with a better contract here. 

My label is the biggest in R & R now. The pres- 
ident is twenty-nine years old, and he’s made a 
million dollars for every one of them. He’s a crimi- 
nal, but I kind of like him. He likes me okay, too, 
but if he didn’t think Pd make him some money, 
he’d have his secretary cut my nuts off. I went to 
see him a year ago to talk about an advance, a 
modest forty-three hundred dollars to be exact, 
and he said, “Goddammit, people are always ask- 
ing me for money. You people think I’m a vending 
machine of some kind? Write him a check, Jane. 
How much did you say?” I told him I didn’t want 
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a single stinking cent of his money, and started to- 
walk out, but he leaned over his desk and said, 
“Yes, you do. You want it now,” and he pounded 
his desk, thunk, “and you’ll want it again,” thunk, 
“and again, and again,” THUNK, “AND 
AGAIN!” 

He was right. Sometimes he can be real friendly. 
He once told me the key to our relationship. We 
were at a topless organic bar, where executives go 
to drink apple juice and make fun of tits. “Look,” 
he said, “there’s one thing you have to do for me. 
Just one thing. You have to make yourself indis- 
pensable. You can cuss me, you can make outra- 
geous demands, you can fool with my secretary, 
and as long as I need you enough, Pll take it. 
That’s it, Baby.” 

He works twenty hours a day, makes an endless 
number of telephone calls, a hundred thousand 
words, every one of them designed to make 
money. He pays a hundred and sixty dollars a 
week to talk to a psychiatrist, and he uses no drugs 
except prescribed downers to get to sleep. When 
they ran low on record vinyl because of the oil 
embargo, he fired almost half of the nontechnical 
employees and every unestablished artist in the 
company except me. Pm the only gamble on the 
label now. Before that, he held my first record up 
for fifteen months, and I learned pretty quickly 
that the key isn’t exactly what he said. The key is 
to make the demands and cuss him now if I have 
to, to show him every way he looks that I could 
give a damn whether he keeps me or not, and with 
all the slouch I can muster. It takes a painted face 
to attract that bastard and keep his attention, be- 
cause he lives somewhere out there in a pure bliz- 
zard of money. Reaching him takes everything 
you've got and just a little bit more. You have to 
tickle, move and surprise him, amaze him with 
your crudeness, wit, subtlety. And when he talks 
back you listen carefully, because a machine in the 
back of his head is arranging those words to con- 
jure the maximum amount of dollars. You can al- 
ways trust him if you know that. 

It's not I who makes me indispensable, but his 
idea of me. He didn’t spend a red cent promoting 
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my first album—no telephone calls, no tour, no 
gimmicks, no coke to the big stations. He just put 
the album on the market and waited for it to sink. 
But I’ve got friends and a telephone myself. The 
reviews were decent, but not hot. They were 
mostly impressed by my backup people—one of 
Lennon’s old drummers, two of the biggest women 
in town, and a bunch of others who wouldn’t even 
take money for helping me, most of them, because 
they could have wiped their feet on me and they 
knew it. They like me. 

Because I’m pretty elegant as Okie stars go: I 
have a possum, a wife with Indian blood, and a 
mind like a giant Wurlitzer jukebox with water 
bubbling up the sides in five colors, a whole show 
to fill the room with sound and light. I can make 
your pulse rise. Imitations? I sing early Dylan bet- 
ter than Dylan. I can sound like guitars, drums, 
and horns with just my mouth. The musicians love 
that most of all, because in the studio I can show 
them a song part fast. I can make your favorite 
singer, the one with the full crystal voice, sing for 
me alone, and desire me for a closer friend. Not 
that she’s eyed me that way quite yet, but when 
she does, Pll just have to make her desire me 
more. After all, Pm a married man with an eleven- 
year-old kid. PII sing, I'll snort, Pll swim in the 
nude with her, but I won’t get close enough to let 
her hate me. Business aside, I wouldn’t want that 
to happen anyway. She’s nice. At the studio she 
sometimes works with all the lights out, and just a 
candle on her piano. She does cast that spell of 
sorrow and lost innocence. She’s not engineered. 
And she’s a regular cannibal at business. She 
learned long ago that in this place you're either a 
mere head or a hunter, and the mere heads lose every 
way. She drives her own Rolls, no chauffeur. 

I still drive a Dodge Dart, which makes me kind of 
quaint around here, but then again that’s why they 
still love me, because I’m a down-home boy who’s 
got it but ain’t made it yet. After you’re up there, 
they suck your blood and wait for you to make mis- 
takes, or to kill yourself, like most of the ones who 
don’t turn into zombies at thirty-five—like Dylan, if 
he hadn’t broken his neck and walked out of the hos- 
pital believing in the Old Testament. 

When were we innocent? In the sixties? Back in 
the holy days, when the best group in San Fran- 
cisco made it without one singles hit? When they 





The Oklahoma and Western 


hung out on their farm, smoking dope grown spe- 
cially for them by a contractor in Mexico, obeying 
their leader like Stalin, shooting their thirty-aught- 
sixes and automatic pistols for entertainment, and 
giving that endless train of sweethearts a free ride 
on the roller coaster of quick fame? Or Janis Jop- 
lin, who never claimed to be looking for anything 
but the ultimate spasm, hurting for her audiences 
like someone much older, her mind a bed of 
snakes, and her life a mess to obliterate, singing 
her throat raw, boogying loose at full tilt for a hit 
sweeter than the needle? Or Jimi Hendrix, domi- 
nating his guitar at Monterey Pop with “Wild 
Thing,” playing it upside down and backwards, as 
if there was something just ever so nicely obscene 
about the way he used his instrument to death— 
tamed, broke, pissed on it with lighter fluid and 
brought it to flames, the band still going behind 
him as he hunched and sneered over its destruc- 
tion and yet still loved it, feedback from the 
flames growling, barking through the speakers like 
a live thing in agony, and then falling to silence, 
ending the song in ashes, wistful disgust. 
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Innocent? Was I innocent driving my ’55 Ford 
through the hills of eastern Oklahoma, singing 
along with WNOE and looking for pop boxes to 
break into? I guess I wasn’t. When you get married 
at sixteen, and have a kid a month later, it’s hard 
to stay innocent. I wasn’t just a juvenile 
delinquent, but a married man, a thief, and I was 
lucky I didn’t get sent to McAlester. But that’s a 
whole different story. Kris is a quarter Cherokee, 
and she hung in there pretty tough. We smashed 
lamps on the floor, knocked holes in walls, and 
chased each other around with knives. One time 
we were driving somewhere, and she kicked me in 
the leg so hard that I had to stop the car. I tried 
to strangle her, and would have done it, too, if a 
blood vein hadn’t burst like red lightning across 
her eye at the same instant she cracked me breath- 
less in the ribs. More than once, I hated Kris 
enough to dream of poison, and I could hate little 
Katie just as much. Alone with her, I would some- 
times let her squall in dirty diapers to get back at 
her for being born. I would squall back, mocking 
her in the futile wish that she could feel my spite. 
I was a bad father. I still am. Very unprofessional. 
But she’s alive, as pretty as her momma and twice 
as mean, going to a fancy Hollywood school, and 
our family will stay together unless one of us dies. 
Even back then, I knew we had to stay together no 
matter what, no matter if our duplex became a 
prison of outrage. And I drove away from that 
house every night, through the quiet hills in my 
skin of steel, dreaming of fortune in the light of 
my radio, learning to sing with Elvis and Fats and 
a dozen dozen others whom I remember to this 
moment better than any house or room. 

Katie is eleven now, and were only twenty- 
seven, which will be nice in a few years. You've 
got to be ignorant to have kids, just like you’ve got 
to be ignorant to get married, or be a star. If you 
understand all the implications of it, you’ll never 
do it. I have friends now approaching thirty who 
still don’t have a kid, and their ideas about fam- 
ilies are getting more and more complicated. By 
the time they have them, their heads will be worn 
out and gray worrying about it. The first step is ig- 
norance, ambition itself is ignorance, and without 
it nothing gets done. 

Kris and I get along better now. She’s into speed 
a little bit, and pretty well off my back about L.A. 
Speed is her trip—strictly pharmaceutical, though, 
none of that homemade crap, and with a time-re- 
lease downer that makes eight hours as smooth as 
glass. She never takes more than one at a time. 
Bad? Hell yes, it’s bad. They even made a bad 
movie about it a few years ago. It can kill you. But 
L.A. will kill you faster, and we're in a race to 
beat it. I take a lot of stuff myself, like I said be- 
fore, but once I get out of here with a reputation, 
and buy some land back east, I'll be independent 
of the scene, the ten thousand bloodsuckers and 
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their drugs, and able to work at sessions in Nash- 
ville or anywhere. That sounds idealistic, doesn’t it, 
but watch me. 

I spend hours making calls and waiting for 
people, just waiting for technicians, promo men, 
musicians, everybody, to make up their minds 
about things. With a lot of them, you learn to act 
totally insane. It’s the only way to get their atten- 
tion. You exaggerate, you call them names: “You 
stupid son of a bitch, that’s not what I want.” 
You’d be surprised at how often that works. If 
you're not ready, though, I mean on top of the sit- 
uation, they'll hype you out the door. How do you 
get ready day after scorching, rainless, smog-itch- 
ing day? You take what you have to, you paw and 
snort, you put on your crazy face and come at the 
bastards like Attila the Hun. 

Maybe that’s just my way of doing it. But that’s 
what we’re here for, isn’t it? Here, in this midnight 
ball on the San Andreas Fault, where we work in 
masquerade, in windowless studios, passing around 
a prophylactic heavy as a cow’s udder—part of 
someone’s tax return converted to powder—breath- 
ing it for thirty-six hours until our nerves are white 
and brittle and we are working like blind masters 
to get down harmonies that will make you feel so 
good; in this Fat Tuesday, where leather coats, 
hands covered with jade rings, pants stitched by 
psychotic fags with heavy reputations, blouses 
clinging wetly to prodigal skin, where English cars 
guaranteed for life, cedar sauna baths, and all the 
rest stand perfected in George Washington’s 
shrewd gaze, saying yes, we’re making it, mother, 
but watch out, we’re outlaws, savages, we're ugly 
or too beautiful to care, we can’t be trusted, our 
faces are cut free, our moves agile as silver-eyed 
wolves, and if we suffer, it’s from too much of ev- 
ery wish. 

And can you lose it in the factory of dreams? I 
worry about that sometimes. But no, I’m up and 
coming in the Year of Our Lord 1974, and when 
you hear my music, you'll love what you think I 
am. You and the teenies both, because not even a 
genius can get off the ground now without the 
teenies and their billion-dollar hunger for hits un- 
der three minutes with good titles and catchy cho- 
ruses. But you, too, will love me, because I’m al- 
ready smuggling art across in my lyrics, producing 
to hit but writing to last. 

Kris is my best ear. I sing and watch her face. 
She always says it’s good, fantastic, but I can tell 
by her expression when it’s really money sound, 
especially those Cherokee eyes, which never lie un- 
less she’s peaking out on something, at which times 
she likes everything—my songs, the sound of the 
washing machine, a pallid sunset against the 
kitchen window. . . . Me, I like less and less out 
there, the ten thousand bloodsuckers and their im- 
pediments, one after another, and I’m learning to 
cut through them like butter. 
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her famous flesh and snowy as the ghost on a 
busted TV. 

The energy in me was bitter. Business flashed 
into my mind, and I had the not unusual urge to 
go somewhere and eat the bloodsuckers alive, pull 
them apart with my teeth if necessary, to get them 
moving on my record, which had then been rusting 
for nine months. But my stomach heaved with 
thick, automatic laughter, like a drunkard’s vomit, 
and in a funny way, I didn’t give a damn. Possum 
blinked once slowly, putting his claws through my 
shirt to grasp on through the curves, and I held 
him against me. 


| don’t cultivate stars anymore. I won’t even go 
to a Dylan party. I’ve missed two of those, 
and five years ago, I would have stood myself 
up against a wall and riddled myself with hot slugs 
for missing a chance to observe Dylan get into a 
taxi at fifty yards. I know something now. I’m 
smarter than Dylan, can sing better and write bet- 
ter lyrics. So I have to keep it together. The bur- 
den of genius, you know—it’s hard on your nerves. 
I stay home at night working, watching these 
earthquake-cracked walls and Possum sniffing 
through the rooms on his silent, businesslike 
rounds. I’ve written three songs in the last week, 
and one of them is very good, I’d almost say clas- 
sic. The company has an acetate with ten cuts on 
it, including six potential singles. It’s in New York 
now. They have to agree with L.A. on what to 
make a hit out of, because nowadays it takes even 
more money and favors from both coasts to get a 
single out there, and without a single, no album 
sales. For a while, people believed in music 
enough to advertise it by word of mouth, and the 
new FM stations played whole albums, and 
shucked the cream puff entirely. That sold good 
music. Now FM is back to commercial, mostly 
canned, tapes complete with DJs and music from 
L.A., New York, Philadelphia. But I don’t care, 
Pm making my music, it’s good and getting better, 
and not long from now I’ll be off the ground. The 
vampires are moving faster for me now. 

I usually go to bed before sunrise so I don’t 
have to see it, but yesterday Katie got up early 
and came in while I was still working. “Daddy,” 
she whined, like a sleepy baby, and grabbed onto 
my arm. I sang her a new song about railroads, 
the railroad blood in our own past, the continental 
line that tied this country together and webbed it 
with steel, and her great-great-grandfather, drunk 
one night and cut to pieces on a spur of the Okla- 
homa and Western. I sang of him walking through 
the cool night and counting oak rails for miles, lost 
to who knows what purpose, like a boy at play; 
behind a face, though, that could never look boy- 
ish, but, like any man’s face eighty years ago, was 
bitten by need, and drunk, as he dangled the sig- 
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nal lantern down the track. I sang of the mystery 
of him standing his ground and swaying the lan- 
tern in a ruby arc for the potbellied iron he must 
have known wouldn’t stop, and the dim white eye 
bearing down on him in a fury of steam. I sang it 
to her in that moment before day when the night- 
time has dried, and she rubbed her eyes and lis- 
tened to some of it before going into the bath- 
room. I went to the door and sang the rest to her, 
and when she finally came back out, she was 
awake and acting haughty. I asked her how she 
liked it. 

Instead of answering, she said, “I want to make 
ads. All the other kids at school get to. There’s a 
stupid boy in the fourth grade who makes them for 
Nabisco. Every time I look, he’s on TV. Will you 
get me a good agent?” 

“Agent? What do you want to sell—gasoline? 
Foundation garments? You don’t even have your 
breasts yet. You can’t get an agent till you have 
them.” 

“No, silly. Shampoo or something. Maybe Pepsi. 
Pm better looking than that boy for sure. Get me 
an agent.” 

Muttering, I wandered back into the living 
room, where day now threatened through the cur- 
tains. “You’re catching on, Baby.” I played a few 
chords of “Oklahoma and Western,” but my guitar 
had gone to sleep in my hands. O 


ON A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
EMMET GOWIN 


Camera-blurred in the corner an old woman 
sits, not attending. A young woman, 

angry because she is tired, perhaps, 

-of sudden photographer’s orders (let’s see 
those tits), or angrily proud, taunting 

Age and Death, yanks open her sweater 
—or is she trying to cover against 

the lewdness of the lens?—displaying 

her breast, the milk-yielding 

human breast. 


Proud or shy or petulant, 

her anger says that God is male, 

and male the lens, and male the thought 
‘that stills her, steals this much of her, 
and loves her by consumption. 


by Barry Spacks 


“Chey don't change things muchi in Perth. 


A hundred years ago a guest at the 
Royal George tavern would sit in this 
window and watch the ancient river 
flow by the ancient city. He would 
also see a large crystal dispenser. It 
contained a fine Scotch whisky that 
was famous even then. 


The guest today sees nothing very 
different. And he too enjoys a drop 
of the same grand whisky dispensed 
from the same generous container. 

They don’t change things much in 
Perth. Especially their whisky. They 
see no reason to. 
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I lived close to money when I was 
a kid—a thousand yards, give or 
take, from the estates of the Hitch- 
cocks, Phippses, Vanderbilts and 
other Old Westbury, Long Island, 
grandees. (We are back in the late 
thirties now, moving on toward 
Pearl Harbor.) Middling poor, feck- 
less at school, employed from age 
fifteen by the Ocean Assurance Co., 
Ltd. (map clerk-office boy), I com- 
muted Monday through Saturday to 
New York and spent a third of my 
check, four dollars a week, feeding 
one of two saddle horses left in my 
Dad’s barn. (We were, as I should 
acknowledge, erratically poor: my 
Dad was a contractor who had at 
least one fair year amidst the hard 
times, and my mother had a suc- 
cessful, Depression-spawned, home 
baking business; my Dad needed 
the horses as some men need drink, 
and, as a matter of fact, he stopped 
smoking and drinking in just this 
period.) Summer workdays after 
supper and Sunday mornings before 
church, I ran my horse in the Hicks 
nursery or aired him, more deco- 
rously, along the connecting roads— 
Powells Lane, Guinea Woods, et 
cetera. And now and then there 
were confrontations, since the 
grandees hated intruders and had 
their own private police. They, the 
private police, drove up beside you, 
the alien equestrian, in conventional 
cop’s car and uniform, asked about 
your street address and your old 
man’s name, and then told you to 
get your tail home. 

With people on foot, these Old 
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MOSES & MEMORIES 


by Benjamin DeMott 


Westbury Raiders could be equally 
hard-nosed. We had a jazz trio in 
those days—myself (piano), and my 
classmates Jackson (rhythm) and 
Rockett (soft shoe)—and after an 
evening’s practice at my house, we’d 
take off happy sometimes for a 
stroll, crossing Jericho near Pete 
Bostwick’s and heading up toward 
Steele’s Hill; more than once the 
cops cut us off at the pass. Never a 
radical, young or old, I was, how- 
ever, scarred by these “adolescent 
experiences,” as I admit; most of 
my life I’ve been scratchy toward 
wealth. 

In THE POWER BROKER: ROBERT 
MOSES AND THE FALL OF NEW 
York (Knopf, $17.95), Robert Caro 
speaks of a number of grandee 
strategies, over and above private 
police on public roads, in my village 
and places nearby, for keeping the 
likes of me (and the whole of New 
York City) out of the millionaires’ 
enclaves. What is more, some of his 
best pages detail counterstrategies, 
devised by a willful, brilliant civil 
servant who, sustained in part by 
his own unique resentments, dared 
to enter contention with the gran- 
dees, and—high exhilaration for 
me—ultimately broke their power to 
exclude. (For the record, Robert 
Moses was president of the Long Is- 
land State Park Commissiort and su- 
perintendent of New York City con- 
struction. He planned and directed 
the building of a dozen or more city 
and suburban expressways, the 
Triborough, Verrazano, Throgs 
Neck, Bronx-Whitestone, and other 


bridges, Lincoln Center, the Colos- 
seum, public parks beyond count- 
ing—you name it, he built it.) 

My purpose in mentioning my ex- 
perience on these fringes isn’t to 
provide additional documentation 
(none is needed; this is a 1200-plus 
page book); it’s merely to acknowl- 
edge that I read Mr. Caro’s book 
from a special perspective. The tru- 
ism about not being able to go 
home again is nowadays a comment 
not only on growing up, but on 
population shifts and transforma- 
tions of landscape; places disappear. 
“My” Long Island exists in memory 
as a rural world; more and more 
trains and cars, perhaps, but they 
weren’t as present to consciousness 
as truck gardens or shallow draft 
boats, farmers, clammers, fishermen 

.. In my wife’s Flatbush, there 
were farms; even at my grand- 
mother’s house in Bay Ridge, I 
seem to remember greenhouses just 
across the road; pastureland lay all 
around us on Powells Lane. Noth- 
ing singular about the arrival of ur- 
ban sprawl, of course; the oddity 
lies in the literary experience—the 
“personalized” reading about political 
and historical processes of urban- 
ization, wherein memories and fan- 
tasies and ghosts continually 
interrupt, joining public and private 
experience in disturbing, and now 
and then moving, ways. 

Consider, for example, this prob- 
lem: When Robert Moses was col- 
lecting parcels for his Long Island 
parkway system, he dealt not alone 
with grandees, but with old farm 
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When it comes to life, you can never, 
repeat, never, have too much quality control: 


America’s overall supply of 
prescription drugs is excellent. 

In fact, it’s unsurpassed. 

But there are ways to make sure 
that supply is even more safe, even 
more effective. 

Member companies of the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association have proposed recom- 
mendations that should apply to 
all companies that make pharma- 
ceuticals. 

First. Companies making phar- 
maceuticals ought to be certified 
by the government. And 
certified before they 
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Secondly, all companies should 
rigidly follow the “good manufac- 
turing practices” regulations pub- 
lished by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

And, as quality control proce- 
dures improve, all companies 
should be required to keep pace. 

Thirdly, each and every company 
making medicines ought to be in- 
spected by the FDA at least once 
each year. 

There are other recommendations 
dealing with bioequivalence, 
labeling, expiration dates 

and the like. 

Why do we suggest 
them? 

Well, we feel how a 
medicine is made can be 
as essential as what it is. 
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Send for our free booklet. “When 
It Comes to Rx Medicines There 
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families of the region, people for 
whom something approximating the 
frontier experience had been a real- 
‘ity of early life. Mr. Caro dwells on 
the subject partly to establish con- 
tinuities of arrogance in Robert 
Moses’ moral character, yet I wan- 
der with my elders amidst his char- 
acterological analysis, attentive—but 
nostalgic as well. My grandfather on 
my father’s side cleared ground as a 
boy with his father, a largish land- 
owner in, of all suburban-to-be 
places, Rockville Centre. I knew my 
grandfather as a loved one who 
possessed grape arbors and hard 
candy in a glassen jar, who was hu- 
morous and extremely manly, who 
allowed my Uncle Al to stable three 
delicious polo ponies in his barn (no 
poverty here, surely), who had a 
Shetland that was my comforter, 
bearing me everywhere spiritedly 
during a year’s sick leave from ele- 
mentary school (no poverty there ei- 
ther), who sat beneath a tree rock- 
ing and rocking in front of the 
farmhouse where my father, my two 
uncles, and four aunts grew up, and 
where my mother learned to cook 
from my father’s mother, rocking 
and rocking at the corner of Hemp- 
stead and DeMott Avenues, oppo- 
site the Hewitt School, and every 
morning and afternoon as I passed 
he called out “Binny,” and not a 
person who came by on foot but 
visited with him under the tree, and 
one summer noon in New Hamp- 
shire, my older sister Janny (was 
she then ten or eleven?) put her 
arm around me (seven? eight?) and 
said, with a letter in her hand, that 
Granddaddy had “passed on,” and 
I positively remember thinking, Ah 
but then there won’t be any more 
school or trees and possibly my 
pony is dead... 

I have, as they say, lost my place: 
My point is that I lose it times be- 
yond numbering. As evidence of the 
intensity of Robert Moses’ absorp- 
tion with his schemes, Mr. Caro re- 
ports that the planner often forgot 
the tides while exploring inlets from 
the bay and possible routes for his 
causeway; he had to muck in from 
the flats and summon a neighbor 
the next day to take him back to 
his freshly floated boat. But can I 
count how many dozen times we did 
that, sliding off from Elly Sprague’s 
Rockaway yard or wherever, not to 
map causeways, but to smell sea 








grass and sunset, and smoke Wings? 
I don’t just hear gulls and see dig- 
gers, I feel my Dad’s fury at one 
midnight homecoming (“You’ve ter- 
rified your mother, you realize you 
could kill her?”), and I behold the 
entire sweet harbor scene as it was. 
Elly Sprague’s ketch was black- 
hulled, unimaginably lovely, and he 
called it My Wife because he had 
no wife, and he and Opal, the one 
hand at the yard, silent, corncobby, 
overalled Opal, left the grounds in 
the coffee pot on the hot plate in 
the tiny tarpaper-shack office for 
weeks on end, and that summer 
when we all biked daily to the yard 
where Rockett was finishing his fa- 
mous skipjack, Dos Amigos, the 
black grainy stuff poured peculiarly 
slowly in the sun. 

Mr. Caro reports further that 
Robert Moses amused himself, as a 
veteran commuter (Babylon was his 
stop), by feelingly reciting the LIRR 
stations on his line, and as I read, I 
hear in my skull’s cave the con- 
ductors’ voices, the clear, evident 
relish with which—after all those 
boring trochees (Lynbrook, Baldwin, 
Freeport)—they socked into Massa- 


pequa, Ronkonkoma, et al. Still fur- 
ther, the biographer reports Robert 
Moses’ ecstasy in discovering, only a 
few blocks from an early Sunrise 
Highway traffic jam, a superb, se- 
cret, forest-enclosed, mile-long body 
of water—another jewel to be added 
to his park system. Water closes 
over my head in darkness. What 
could this place be but Hempstead 
Lake, where forty summers back I 
and scores like me skinny-dipped by 
the moon? And did not everybody 
know the holes in that fence? And 
could anyone that late in time pre- 
sume to regard these waters as his? 
Let me be clear: There are mo- 
ments in the book at hand when 
hard information burns off nostal- 
gia, shakes sentiment, prompts 
analysis and thought—as, for ex- 
ample, when Mr. Caro speaks of the 
“Jones Beach Tower.” Together with 
the author I recognize this edifice as 
a landmark. When my sister Janny, 
long gone from me, drove to the 
beach in her red car, “top down,” 
blond hair flying, we, the elder sibs, 
sang with the radio, while the 
young “uns—they have grown-up 
names now, but one was then called 
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Twink—kept eyes out for The 
Tower. First to see it, a pin in haze, 
cried aloud, whereupon we knew 
‘that in minutes we’d be there, rac- 
ing down from the Overlook across 
hot sand into the clear, salt, numb- 
ing, blue swell of the Atlantic. 

But in Mr. Caro’s pages the ob- 
ject itself—-magic from our past, a 
tower of anticipation—emerges as a 
concept, a thought-up thing. A water 
tower was necessary, it appears, and 
somebody proposed that it be just 
that, an ugly, bare water tower, and 
Robert Moses said No, for not only 
did this man insist upon flowers ev- 
erywhere, upon perfect cleanliness 
and greenery and lawns; he wanted 
in addition structures of distinction 
and images that echoed in imagina- 
tions: 


He already knew that he wanted a 
focal point for the beach, a beau- 
tiful centerpiece big enough to be 
seen from miles away, that would 
be a symbol of Jones Beach, some- 
thing that visitors could identify 
with .... someone suggested a 
lighthouse, and I said, ‘No, god- 
dammit, we’re not going to have 
any lighthouse.’ We already had a 
lighthouse, for God’s sake.” ... 
On the next trip to the beach, Har- 
vey Corbett suggested that the wa- 
ter tower be designed as an Italian 
campanile, or church bell tower. 
There were many different types, 
Corbett said, and started to reel 
them off. As he was reeling he 
mentioned the one in Venice. Ven- 
ice! “I like the one in Venice best,” 
Moses said. According to one of 
the men there, “[Moses] pulled out 
another one of his envelopes and 
sketched the campanile in Venice 
right there—and that’s how the wa- 
ter tower was done. And that’s the 
way "most everything was 
done. ... He’s more responsible 
for the design of Jones Beach than 
any architect or engineer or all of 
us put together.” 


The mind doesn’t step back from 
these sentences into gaudy reminis- 
cence; it reflects, instead, on the 
uses of “professional knowledge.” 
This planner knew that “the beach” 
must be a reverberant image, a des- 
tination harkened after, a signal an- 
swering a longing. He knew that the 
world of differences is magical—at 
least in childhood, and perhaps later 
as well. Long Beach, to a person 
walking east from Lido, was burned 
out, boarded-up hotels with faded 
signs (BATHS 25¢); it was drab row 
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houses on sand-drifted streets made 
of broken, heaved-up concrete; 
above all, it was sick, lonely damp- 
ness beneath the boardwalk—im- 
measurable gloom. The Tower, on 
the other hand, summoned purest 
happiness, natural beauty, familial 
harmony—and this by intention of 
the creator. I read Mr. Caro’s para- 
graphs on the planner’s concern for 
detail not as snippets of easy char- 
acterization, but as provocation to 
thought: What a lot people can 
know, at their best, about each 
other’s fantasy life! 

But, as bears repeating, cool pon- 
dering isn’t ever, for me, the true 
name of this read. I happen upon a 
passage about the history of driving, 
an argument that chauffeur-driven 
Robert Moses knew little about the 
experience of “motoring” as it 
shifted character, from recreation to 
nightmare, between the thirties and 
fifties. Looking up, I see I’m gazing 
distractedly at cars on the parkway, 
headed back of a summer Sunday 
evening to the city—some early pe- 
riod when this sight didn’t signify 
pollution or bloat. We were courting 
then, and my lady was about to 
leave for college, and we walked out 
to the bridge over the Southern 
State (now the LIE), and, studying 
the endless flow of headlights, we 
were silent and big with poetry: the 
river of life ... the “summer of 
42”. . . what would become of us 
all? 

Now the author turns shrill: He’s 
castigating the ugly racist policies of 
the Long Island state parks author- 
ity. Blacks could seldom secure bus 
permits; when they managed to do 
so, they were assigned to parking 
lots miles from nowhere; these 
white, middle-class, pastoral en- 
claves were quite as meanly selfish 
in their way as the gated acres of 
the grandees. Shame is seemly, but 
in me, alas, it fails to take hold. 
The period exists in memory as a 
time not of white pride, but of sad- 
ness and bewilderment. The Great 
Depression yielded funny episodes 
even into the middle thirties. (My 
mother used to cool cakes and pies 
out the kitchen door on the roof of 
the Lincoln, an elegant souvenir of 
our family’s previous glories; my 
Dad went on buying license plates 
for this vehicle long after he used it 
much, but one Saturday afternoon 
he backed it out, swept round the 
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drive, and all up and down DeMott 
Avenue, the weekend’s production 
of Bliss torts, pineapple upside- 
downs, lemon meringues sailed off 
onto kempt lawns!) But all too soon 
in our house the Depression meant 
a great dearth of laughter. Asked to 
brood on segregation, I seek relief, 
focusing instead on a “pool show,” 
the Jones Beach clowns who made 
my father roar, flopping off the high 
board in crazy Victorian bath dress, 
flailing and wheeling—what gor- 
geous, crisis-banishing explosions of 
laughter! What a weight lifted from 
us, the children, the whole world! 

Ah, but Moses was sly, grabby. 
Think of the schemes by which he 
locked theoretically independent 
souls—contractors, insurance people, 
senators, even entertainers like Guy 
Lombardo—into his imperial entour- 
age. I do so think—and stumble 
once more into irrelevance. Flush 
now and again, we ate as a family 
at the boardwalk cafe, danced to— 
was it Lombardo? no, Enoch Light. 
Have I invented Enoch Light? I re- 
member, first, my gangly self, hate- 
ful round eyeglasses, huge ears, per- 
spiring clumsiness—and then one 
particular evening a redemption 
that, suddenly too real, waters my 
eyes. My mother remarked, alto- 
gether casually, as it seemed, “I al- 
ready enjoy dancing with you and 
one day you'll dance very well, I 
think.” How exceptionally fine! 
What impeccably matter-of-fact 
kindness! 

Few readers, whatever their dis- 
tractibility, are likely to find fault 
with this biography as a work of 
popular history. Conflict is its cen- 
ter, and the agonists are figures of 
charisma and wit-FDR, LaGuardia, 
Ickes, Al Smith—whose wars of will, 
viewed at a distance, clang with 
consequence. The Power Broker also 
qualifies as a source book about 
political power, its creation and nur- 
ture. By which rules do you abide if 
your goal is to achieve a reputation 
for “getting things done”? Which 
rules can you afford to break? Mr. 
Caro’s* examination of the methods 
by which Robert Moses simulta- 
neously accumulated enormous po- 
litical power and built an array of 
parks, bridges, and highways with- 
out historical precedent answers 
these questions, and in the pro- 
cess, teaches a shrewd course in 
“public sector” relationships of 


money, power, and imagination. 

As a moralist, the author is less 
winning, because overzealous in 
presenting private character as pub- 
lic fate. The Power Broker is con- 
ceived as a moral fable: A man of 
parts begins professional life as an 
idealist, undertakes projects in gov- 
ernmental reform, and is defeated 
by corrupt old pols. Humiliated, he 
resolves to learn their ways, and 
aided by persons originally drawn 
to him in admiration of the energy 
of his idealism, achieves the 
yearned-for mastery. But the process 
of learning is also that of hard- 
ening; the other side of the coin of 
competence at realpolitik is con- 
tempt for the weak, and appalling 
obliviousness; in the end the very 
style of his mastery brings him low. 
The pattern is clear—so obtrusively 
clear as to hint that personal ani- 
mus may have shaped it. Mr. Caro 
seems insufficiently interested in the 
broad structural changes in Ameri- 
can social organization that brought 
into being roles like that which 
Moses played; he also under- 
estimates the scale of the resistance, 
among the “liberal rightminded,” to 
the anti-urban-renewal doctrines 
that the Goodmans, Jane Jacobs, 
and others sought to bring into cur- 
rency late in Moses’ reign. 

Yet The Power Broker possesses, 
undeniably, the virtues of its chief 
defect—which is to say, if he “over- 
humanizes” the great twentieth-cen- 
tury transformations of landscape, 
the author also succeeds in recov- 
ering a sense of the interpenetration 
of public deeds and private lives. 
And that sense deserves recovery. 
“Hometown readers” like myself 
slip off, as indicated, into personal 
byways, but for decent cause: Mr. 
Caro is quick to admit ordinary 
people to his pages, and inclined to 
spend time with them even at the 
cost of oversimplifying his concep- 
tual structure. Here is a family, 
James, Helen, and Jimmy Roth, 
caught up by accident in the process 
of change: their farm was divided 
by a parkway, and they asked for 
fair treatment and didn’t receive it— 
because “the age demanded,” be- 
cause Moses was Moses and power 
is power and righteousness is right- 
eousness, because the march of 
democratization was then, on this 
front alone, sacred, because so too 
was the Car. The biographer of the 
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Leader is spacious about the feel- 
ings, before and after, of the Little 
People; he allows you to feel, as 
you read, that it’s not impertinent 
to bring “you and yours” into the 
Big Picture: history is what happens 
to each of us, and each Roth is en- 
titled to tell a story. 

And while those stories under- 
write the final indictments, a mea- 
sure of balance is, surprisingly, 
maintained. I can testify—as who 
cannot?—that when emotions of loss 
are in the equation, such balance 
comes hard. Last spring, the fathers 
of “my” Long Island village, hunt- 
ing a voice for the annual lecture at 
the new library, came to me, and I 
drove south eagerly—and got lost. 
Can they have paved the lake? Can 
they actually have paved the bridle 
path? I looked at precisely the place, 
just across the dam, where memory 
told me the fearful accident oc- 
curred after which my mother never 
again mounted horse—and I swear 
there is no path. Quite gone. At 
dinner before my talk, I heard that 
not a single building lot was left, 
that they now tear down houses and 
build new ones in old cellars, and 
as for my grandfather’s tree . . . 

Enough: Self-pity had me by the 
throat. I was “on the spot,” but the 
true intersection of public and pri- 
vate—public history and private 
Pique—had vanished, obscured by 
self-involvement. Turning the pages 
of Mr. Caro’s book, however, I 
knew more than nostalgia could tell. 
I threw a stick for an almost forgot- 
ten hound, played “San” up-tempo 
in G, buckled a blanket tight in a 
winter stall, hugged my horse by its 
neck, and heard them all—father, 
dear sister, grandparents . . . (They 
woke and spoke, each of them, 
whistled and swore—not for the 
world would I have missed it.) But I 
also felt pressures from the great 
world, biddings of the “long revolu- 
tion” of human aspiration, an- 
nouncements both of the universal 
will to share and of the probability 
of huge error among those self- 
selected to slice the pie. In sum, the 
lessons of The Power Broker in Dal- 
las or Denver might be different 
from those it carried home to me, 
but Id nevertheless wager that 
readers on any American turf will 
find it to be more than “merely” a 
splendid entertainment: it is a 
strikingly ponderable book. 
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SEEING THROUGH ART 


by Kenneth Baker 


Art, as everyone knows, is pow- 
erful stuff. But what is the nature of 
its strength? What happens to us 
when we view a painting? What 
does art do to us? Such elemental 
questions as these lie at the center 
of two recent, important books on 
art. One of them, Jacques Barzun’s 
THE USE AND ABUSE OF ART 
(Princeton University Press, $6.95), 
has already received considerable 
notice. The other, Richard Woll- 
heim’s ON ART AND THE MIND 
(Harvard University Press, $15.00), 
may be destined for relative obscu- 
rity, though it shouldn’t be. 

Jacques Barzun is, of course, a 
well-established cultural critic, and 
he speaks with the sound of author- 
ity. His tribute to art’s potency is 
rousingly said: 

. art is power. It influences the 
mind, the nerves, the feelings, the 
soul. It carries messages of hope, 
hostility, derision, and moral re- 
buke. It can fight material and spir- 
itual evils, and transmit the ideals 
of a community now living, long 
past, or soon to be born. In a 
word, Art is deemed universally 
important because it helps men to 
live and to remember. 


Further on he declares: 


Art can serve the Revolution or can 
detach an individual from the 
Struggles of his age, making loyal 
citizenship appear to him as futile 
and perverse as revolutionary ac- 
tion. 


These are familiar and popular 
sentiments, and they can be affect- 
ing ones—when, for example, they 
are uttered by a Soviet novelist. 
And yet I find something dis- 
quieting in Barzun’s statement. For 
one thing, his views could as easily 
apply to journalism or to public 
oratory; indeed, if you substitute 
“journalism” for “art” in theše pas- 
Sages, some of his remarks sound 
more persuasive. The essentially dis- 
turbing thing about Barzun’s state- 
ment, though, is his assumption that 
people’s beliefs about art express, 
rather than determine, their experi- 
ence of it. He fails to consider that 
we come by the beliefs we hold in 


all sorts of ways, and that we may 
not have good reasons, or any rea- 
sons, for believing what we do 
about art. We may arrive at some 
notions about art from firsthand ex- 
perience; others we may adopt be- 
cause someone we admire holds 
them; others are just “in the air.” 
His failure to recognize this under- 
mines the thesis of his book. 

Barzun is hostile to much of mod- 
ern art, primarily to painting and 
sculpture, though he draws support- 
ing evidence from literature. His ar- 
gument is that contemporary artists 
(and their forerunners) have ne- 
glected their essential responsibility; 
they have failed to serve the inter- 
ests of life. Barzun’s best point has 
to do with artistic pretense at revo- 
lutionary stances. He maintains that 
far from being the adversary of its 
time, modern art has served bour- 
geois ideas. It has encouraged the 
very thoughts and feelings that gave 
rise to contemporary ideology and 
technology. Art in Barzun’s view en- 
courages a longing for an “uncon- 
ditioned” world; that is, a world 
that would not impose on us the fa- 
miliar contingencies of human life, 
a world where we could be free of 
feeling mortal and responsible. 

This theory rests on a rather ten- 
dentious history of modern culture. 
Barzun points out that art achieved 
“emotional autonomy” at about the 
same time that religious feeling 
came to be conceived as a distinct 
feature of human psychology. What 
he calls art’s “emotional autonomy” 
was manifested in the subject of 
aesthetics, a new and largely empty 
category of thought. His notion is 
that this empty category has gradu- 
ally become “the receptacle for the 
shreds of old cosmic feelings di- 
vorced from propositions.” He traces 
several episodes in modern culture 
to show how art has been cast in 
the respective roles of “Destroyer” 
and “Redeemer.” The nihilistic 
pranks of the Dada artists, for ex- 
ample, gave way to the Surrealists’ 
program of redemption and regen- 
eration. His broad notion is simply 
that art unsatisfactorily installed it- 


self in the psychological void left by 
the dessication of religion. 

Barzun, it seems to me, is really 
‘talking less about art than about 
one way of responding to it. He is 
committed to a certain picture of 
the audience for art. Passivity is the 
main condition of this audience. As 
the passages quoted earlier suggest, 
art in his view must do all the 
work, while its audience receives 
and absorbs its influence, whether 
consciously or not. Barzun rightly 
faults art, aesthetics, and criticism 
for aspiring at times to an empiri- 
cism and a precision we think be- 
longs to science. But he fails to see 
that his own viewpoint has this ten- 
dency. For only if works of art are 
seen as self-existent—as the objects 
of science are supposed to be—can 
we spectators be as passive and as 
malleable as he expects us to be. In 
short, art seems to do all the things 
he says it does only to people who 
take it literally. To take things liter- 
ally is to do no thinking about them, 
and to take art literally is sometimes 
to fail to see it altogether. 

Barzun pays lip service to am- 
biguity in art; he says that “lesson 
one” about the nature of art is that 
“its contents defy literal expression.” 
Yet he comes down hard on any 
artist’s demand, such as Mallarmé’s, 
that the reader or spectator play an 
active part in the constitution of a 
work of art. Forgetting “lesson one,” 
he disparagingly quotes Paul Val- 
éry’s equivalent remark that “there 
is no such thing as the true mean- 
ing of a text” as evidence of mod- 
ern artists’ taking refuge in in- 
corrigible ambiguity. 

Barzun’s use of evidence is not al- 
ways scrupulous. He quotes twice 
from an interview with the author 
of the first novel ever chosen unani- 
mously for the Prix Goncourt, with- 
out mentioning book or author by 
name. To anyone who has read the 
novel (Le Roi des aulnes by Michel 
Tournier), Barzun’s remarks, which 
are not so much damaging as irrele- 
vant, signify either that he hasn’t 
read the book, or that he is willing 
to make his point at any price. For 
Tournier’s novel is a brilliant piece 
of fiction, a book I might cite if I 
had to defend contemporary litera- 
ture against an attack like Barzun’s. 

As a survey of modern culture, 
The Use and Abuse of Art is not 
very useful. It has the value of 
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The subject of this month’s Report is 
a marvelous new biography, LISZT, 
by Eleanor Perényi, of which and of 
whom we are inordinately proud, and 
the text for the Report is provided 
by 


MARY McCARTHY: “A wonderful 
book. And absolutely engrossing, 
from every point of view—intellectual, 
musical, historical, characterological. 
She writes so well, pungently, tartly, 
and also, in her succinct style, mov- 


ingly.” 


JAMES MERRILL: “Eleanor Per- 
ényi approaches this most con- 
troversial of Liszt’s masterpieces—his 
own life—with rare sympathy and 
style. Her performance is a revela- 
tion.” 


MARK SCHORER: “One of the 
most remarkable and rewarding biog- 
raphies of a great Remantic figure to 
appear in many years. She has writ- 
ten a masterly work, worthy of her 
extraordinary subject.” 


GORE VIDAL: “The devastating 
wit and awesome brilliance of Elea- 
nor Perényi have combined in Liszt 
to produce a work comparable only 
to that other classic, The Romantic 
Agony by Mario Praz.” 


LISZT 
The Artist as Romantic Hero 
by Eleanor Perényi 


$15.00 at your bookstore 
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high-class intellectual entertainment, 
and I don’t mean to belittle it by 
saying that. If you already have a 
sense of modern cultural history, 
reading this book is like putting on 
someone else’s glasses. Some things 
look a bit clearer, others look quite 
distorted or disappear altogether. 

One way to characterize the ten- 
dencies that Barzun deplores in 
modern art is to say that the arts 
have increasingly insisted that the 
concept of art is central to any rele- 
vant experience of them. This insis- 
tence is no mere aesthetic tyranny. 
It is deeply connected with issues of 
self-knowledge and of the accessi- 
bility of human nature generally. 
Modern art insists that if you claim 
to understand it, you should be able 
to say how it affects you. Knowing 
how art affects you is not always a 
simple, straightforward matter, like 
knowing how you feel about being 
caught in a downpour. Often we 
discover our true responses to art in 
the way we may find in retrospect, 
for example, that our feeling about 
a person is not the feeling social cir- 
cumstances have compelled us to 
express. I take this kind of discovery 
of one’s true response to be typical 
of the process of self-knowledge. 
The tendency to fabricate a re- 
sponse to meet someone’s ex- 
pectations is an obstacle to this pro- 
cess.. Another obstacle, as Freud 
recognized, is that we may not want 
to have the responses to experience 
that we do have, because they run 
counter to our preferred idea of 
who we are. The advantage of art’s 
detachment from “life” is that it 
frees us somewhat from the -pressure 
of social expectations (even those 
we've made our own), allowing us 
to rehearse the process of self- 
knowledge. 

Self-knowledge is a theme in 
Richard Wollheim’s essays, collected 
in On Art and the Mind. Wollheim 
is a philosopher at the University of 
London and the author of an ex- 
cellent brief survey of aesthetics, 
called Art and Its Objects. His es- 
says are a serious contributién to 
aesthetics and the philosophy of 
mind. They have a much" denser 
and finer intellectual texture than 
Barzun’s freewheeling cultural his- 
tory. 

The key argument in Wollheim’s 
book occurs in the second essay. In 
substance it says this: an aspect of 


the mind’s functioning is to conceive 
or find analogies for its own nature 
and workings. He tries to show that 
any report of a mental state pre-' 
supposes a certain conception of the 
mind’s nature in terms of which the 
report will be cast. For example, ex- 
pressions like “a thought just hit 
me” and “I’m in a stupor” seem to 
refer to a picture of the mind as a 
place into which thoughts can burst 
as if from elsewhere, or to which we 
can sometimes feel ourselves mor- 
bidly confined. Since we use such 
expressions quite ordinarily, either 
the picture of the mind they entail 
is so serviceable that we don’t even 
notice it, or our ordinary dealings 
with each other don’t require an ex- 
plicit analogy of the mind’s nature. 
It is in situations where the concept 
of mind needs to be made explicit, 
such as in psychoanalysis, or the in- 
terpretation of anothers motives, 
that we find the familiar concep- 
tions of mind to be inadequate. The 
interpretation of art, as Wollheim 
shows, is one of the activities that 
require us to be precise about the 
conception of the mind that informs 
what we say. When faced with a 
novel work of art, we will certainly 
ask, Where do the artist’s intentions 
manifest themselves in it? The an- 
swers we give to such questions will 
depend in part upon how we con- 
ceive of intention and other mental 
activities. 

Wollheim’s ambition in several of 
these essays is to make explicit cer- 
tain features of the popular concep- 
tion of the mind, and to replace this 
conception, little by little, with a 
truer one. To appreciate the clarity 
of his thought, you have to look at 
paragraphs or arguments in their 
entirety; aphorisms are not, I’m 
afraid, his style. There is consid- 
erable drama, though, in some of 
the arguments by which he con- 
structs, say, an analogy for the men- 
tal activity of imagining someone 
else doing something. He proposes 
that the person doing the imagining 
combines in himself, inwardly, the 
roles of actor, audience, and drama- 
tist in a theatrical performance. In 
drawing the analogy, Wollheim clar- 
ifies not only some aspects of imagi- 
nation, but also some aspects of the 
relations that obtain among actor, 
audience, and dramatist. 

Wollheim’s essays compellingly 
affirm that their arguments -are sub- 


At Simi our motto is“think small” 
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the Simi brothers carved the winery 
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cause we’re small, we can tend our 
vineyards carefully, pick our grapes 
when they’re perfectly ripe and 
watch over our wines aging in small 
oak barrels. 

Of course, being small has its 
drawbacks. For instance, we never 
seem to have enough wine to satisfy 
our customers in California, let 
alone send our wines all the 
way to New York. 


But about ten years ago, we 

started developing new vineyards in 
the Alexander Valley, which just may 
be the best new wine-grape area in 
California. This expanded grape 
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supply has allowed us to slowly in- 
crease the amount of wine we make 
each year. 

Recently, we were joined by some 
people who feel the same way we do 
about fine wines and they urged us 
to modestly expand the winery. 
However, don’t think that means 
we've forgotten our motto. We're 
going to go right on thinking small 
and making fine wines like we 
always have. 

But now we can send some to 
New York. 


Simi: Fine California wine is now a little easier to buy. 
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A frog that an mahe 


you croak. 


(It may someday save your life) 


The gaudy little polka-dotted creature 
below is a “poison-dart” frog from the tropi- 
cal jungles of Panama. For such an eye- 
catching morsel, he has developed an amaz- 
ing protective device to help ensure his 
survival. When frightened or touched by a 
predator, he secretes a powerful nerve 
poison from the skin. Primitive native hunt- 
ers still use related species that have secre- 
tions more deadly than curare for poisoning 
their blowgun darts. 

So why is the “poison-dart” frog poised 
on our hypodermic needle? Because a scien- 
tist from The American Museum of Natural 
History is collecting these frogs to study 
their biology and evolution and to determine 
the variety of poisons present. These poi- 
sons are chemically unique and a giving 
medical scientists clues to the meciianism of 
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nerve transmission. This information is rele- 
vant not only in human neurology but also in 
other important areas of medical research. 

Poison-dart frogs are only one concern 
of the many scientists who work behind the 
scenes at The American Museum of Natural 
History. Last year there were over 300 sep- 
arate research projects under way at the 
Museum. Our aim is to collect and dissemi- 
nate knowledge that will help protect man 
and his environment. 

Many have joined us in supporting this 
work: individuals, corporations, and founda- 
tions as well as city, state, and federal agen- 
cies. They are concerned with the results of 
our work. You and your company should be 
too. Come in and visit The American Museum 
of Natural History. It’s an unforgettable 
experience. 
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Times change. Even in Boston, celebrating 
Christmas is highly legal these days. And one of 
the season’s most welcome gifts comes from the 
Back Bay. 

It’s The Atlantic, of course—now yours to 
give for as little as $9 for a full year’s subscrip- 
tion (regularly $11.50). Bestow it on friend, rela- 


tive, neighbor, employer, student, professor, 
minister. Save yourself a shopping trip and give 
12 months of pleasure with reading like this: 
Provocative coverage of national and world 
affairs by David Broder, Jessica Mitford, 
Frances FitzGerald, Joseph Kraft, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., Elizabeth Janeway, Garry 
Wills, George V. Higgins. Fiction by the likes of 
John Updike, John Gardner, John Hersey, Jesse 
Hill Ford, James Alan McPherson, Alice 
Adams. Poetry by Robert Penn Warren, Max- 
ine Kumin, Robert Graves, John Hall Whee- 
lock, Pablo Neruda, Margaret Atwood, Alan 
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Dugan. Criticism and commentary by writers 
like Justin Kaplan, Benjamin DeMott, Dan 


Wakefield, John Kenneth Galbraith, Calvin | 


Trillin, Mark Schorer, Ward Just. 


The Atlantic announces yqur gift with a 
handsome 1974 gift card hand-inscribed as you 
direct and mailed in time for your friends to dis- 
play it under the tree. Next comes the Christmas 
issue to delight in during the holiday week and 
on into January. 


Give one gift and you're entitled to take out 
a new subscription for yourself at this low rate— 
or extend your present subscription by 12 issues. 


No need to send cash now; you won't be 
billed till 1975. So Puritanism be hanged. Tear 
out the card opposite, fill it out, and mail it in 
today. Then relax and enjoy the holiday sea- 
son—because you’ve done so much of your shop- 
ping in advance! 
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ject to the test of what he and the 
reader know of themselves. When 
he concludes an essay by saying, “It 
is not merely that we are at home 
in our body: we are at home in our 
mind somewhat as in a body,” we 
have to ask ourselves, Does this 
sound right? Does it agree with our 


_ sensations of self-consciousness? I 


think it does. 

It is not until his essay on “Wal- 
ter Pater as a Critic of the Arts” 
that Wollheim makes explicit his 
thinking about the relation between 
art and self-knowledge. He focuses 
first on Pater’s view that different 
philosophies reflect different aspects 
of human feeling or temperament, 
that each great system is the in- 
tellectual counterpart of a con- 
stellation of feelings or a “type of 
mind.” Pater devised the literary 
form of the “Imaginary Portrait” as 
a way of presenting his inter- 
pretations of philosophy and other 
cultural artifacts like works of art. 
Wollheim gives a detailed account 
of the imaginary portrait called “A 
Prince of Court Painters.” In this 
case, Pater invented a female diarist 
to voice his observations about Wat- 
teau’s painting. According to 
Wollheim, he “goes to some trouble 
to assign the diarist a variety of 
traits that make her the ideal detec- 
tive to unravel the problem that 
confronts her.” The ruse of in- 
venting a fictional character to voice 
his conclusions about Watteau al- 
lows Pater to incorporate biographi- 
cal details and conjectures plausibly 
into his observations about the art- 
ists work. But more important to 
Wollheim is the fact that the imagi- 
nary portrait acknowledges at every 
point that criticism is construction. 
It is not just the construction of a 
text, but the construction of a fic- 
tional point of view on art. 

Pater does explicitly what any 
writer on art does implicitly. In pro- 
viding an account of his experience 
of art, he invents a verbal image of 
a mind or temperament suited or 
prepared to have the experience he 
describes. Pater contrives a literary 
form to solve the problem most 
writers on art try to solve through 
verbal style alone. Instead of asking 
himself how he should best report 
his observations, he apparently 
asked, To what sort of individual 
would these observations occur most 
naturally? The implication of 
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Wollheim’s discussion, I think, is 
that these two questions really have 
the same significance. When anyone 
presents a detailed account of a 
work of art, he will also be present- 
ing or inventing a point of view, a 
temperament or type of mind to 
which his observations would occur 
naturally. Here we see the con- 
nection between self-knowledge and 
the experience of art, for to offer 
detailed perceptions of art is to try 
on a certain point of view, to see 
whether we can “find ourselves” in 
those rarefied manifestations of 
mind which are works of art. (The 
formalist art criticism that prevailed 
in the 1960s perversely illustrates 
these notions. In disattending to all 
but formal aspects and issues, for- 
malist critics often evoked a type of 
mind whose intellectual powers 
seem to have developed at the cost 
of its taking a formal view of itself.) 

I have given the merest outline of 
Wollheim’s ideas. They are far more 
particular and forceful than my de- 


scriptions probably suggest. The dif- 
ficulties of Wollheim’s style are, one 
comes to feel, the difficulties of 
thought itself. His insistence that an 
understanding of art depends upon 
an understanding of human beings, 
especially oneself, hardly permits 
the reader to imagine the kind of 
passivity that Barzun seems to ex- 
pect and almost recommend. On Art 
and the Mind is very demanding 
reading, but it is accessible, I think, 
to anyone who has the attention for 
it. Wollheim’s essays on Pater, 
Freud, E. H. Gombrich, T. S. Eliot, 
and others require little knowledge 
of their writings. While the so-called 
general reader may find Wollheim 
tough going, no one committed to 
thinking about art can neglect his 
work. “The lesson, to be learnt only 
very slowly,” says Wollheim in his 
introduction, “is that philosophy has 
virtually nothing to offer those who 
would rifle it. Like paint, it requires 
that we find ourselves in it before it 
gives us anything.” 
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THE VIEW 
FROM THE CHINABERRY TREE 


by James Alan McPherson 


There was a time, not too many 
years ago, when quite a few black 
youngsters in the South shared the 
dream of wanting to live in New 
York. As a matter of cultural fact, 
this ambition was so strong that 
some religious black mothers are 
said to have promised their children 
that if they led exemplary lives and 
attended church regularly, when 
they died they would go to New 
York. But with the end of legal seg- 
regation and the recent prosperity 
of the changing South, the mystique 
of the city has faded. The once his- 
toric migrations out of the South 
have decreased. For many, the 
promises held out by the North 
have not been realized, and popular 
songs now advise the offspring of 
previous generations of wide-eyed 
migrants, living in Harlem, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, and elsewhere, to take 
the “Midnight Train To Georgia,” 
preferably to Atlanta. This trend is 
not necessarily a retreat from 
blocked economic progress in the 


North; in fact, more people are 
remaining in the North than are re- 
turning to the South. If anything, 
this shift in focus suggests a re-ex- 
amination of the group ethos as it 
exists in the old country. It is a mi- 
gration of the spirit. Other signs 
support this conclusion. Much of 
the political rhetoric has shifted 
from Nigeria to North Carolina; the 
afro of the sixties has given way in 
the seventies to the corn-row hair- 
style of the southern past; and 
waiters and musicians are attempt- 
ing again to express the essential 
meaning of the group experience as 
it has been shaped by over three 
hundred and fifty years of living 
under all the influences which go 
into the making of American cul- 
ture. 

Unlike the musician, however, the 
writer has problems in locating an 
angle of vision broad enough to en- 
compass the shifting relationships 
between North and South, past and 
present, black and white, illusion 
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and the ever-changing American 
reality. All are essential parts of 
black American consciousness, yet 
the image-making powers of fiction 
often seem insufficient to express 
the complexity of these relation- 
ships. Most “blacks” are in reality 
part white, part Indian, part Afri- 
can, part southern Americans, whose 
orientation to the present has been 
shaped by a historical relationship 





to the experience of slavery, the 
Civil War, the Emancipation, and 
the ideals professed by national 
documents, as well as by the other 
influences which touch other Ameri- 
cans. This is the conscious reality 
out of which the writer must work. 
Yet very often, the jazz musician 
seems better able than the writer to 
suggest these complex relationships; 
and during the sixties, a pre- 
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occupation with ideology delayed 
some writers in their search for an 
adequate angle of vision. 

Fortunately, in recent years, a few 
writers have begun to think con- 
sciously about ways in which their 
history can be made accessible as 
art. For one thing, they avoid ideol- 
ogy. For another, following the ex- 
ample of Ralph Ellison, these 
writers have discovered in the im- 
provisational range allowed by jazz 
structure a much broader imagina- 
tive framework than that allowed by 
conventional approaches to the 
novel form. Several such writers 
come to mind. John Wideman, a 
former Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, 
has written three innovative novels. 
The Lynchers, his most recent, ex- 
plores the ways in which the indi- 
vidual can achieve identity and sug- 
gests that it is only through an 
imaginative exploitation of the rit- 
uals and symbols of the southern 
past that the writer can define the 
values of the group. Leon Forrest, 
in There Is a Tree More Ancient 
Than Eden, demonstrates superbly 
the literary possibilities of the blues 
idiom. Forrest’s fictional world is a 
Chicago black community, but his 
imagination ranges back and forth 
in time over the events and histori- 
cal figures which enrich the texture 
of black American experience. Fi- 
nally, there is Albert Murray’s 
TRAIN WHISTLE GUITAR (McGraw- 
Hill, $6.95), a novel which seeks to 
locate a world of its own in a very 
small town in Alabama during the 
1920s. 

I must admit to a bias in favor of 
Albert Murray’s novel, partly be- 
cause it is located in the South, the 
ancestral home of most black Amer- 
icans, but more specifically because 
it endeavors to re-create a commu- 
nity of black people who have a 
clear perspective on themselves and 
the world about them. Murray’s is a 
vision of human beings who feel 
good about themselves. Train 
Whistle Guitar is the story of one 
boy’s exploration of the possibilities 
offered by his community. Scooter, 
the narrator, is a preadolescent who 
springs directly from the Negro 
American briarpatch. He is an em- 
bodiment of tradition. And while 
Scooter’s voice is not that of a pre- 
adolescent, one can overlook this in 
view of Murray’s inventiveness. The 
thythms of the blues idiom inform 


his prose. The book is thin because 
of its condensation, and because of 
the limitations imposed by its in- 
novative structure. The music of a 
guitar re-creating a train whistle 
provides the framework; the book’s 
episodes are calculated to intrude 
into the reader’s consciousness like 
the image-provoking sound of a 
train whistle, imposing rhythmic or- 
der on the poetry inherent in Scoot- 
er’s memory. 

Scooter prides himself on the ex- 
tent of his involvement in his com- 
munity. The point of observation in 
his world is the chinaberry tree in 
his front yard. Up in its branches 
the preadolescent surveys his com- 
munity, north, south, east, and west, 
in order to get his bearings and to 
begin to perfect a design for living 
in terms of the entire world. His is 
a town rich in mythic possibilities. 
Its name is Gasoline Point, Ala- 
bama; but, the narrator cautions, 
the town is also the briarpatch, and 
“more a location in time than an 
intersection on a map.” The black 
citizens of Gasoline Point refuse to 
see themselves as victims, refuse to 
allow their imaginations to become 
limited by color; and most impor- 
tant of all, they refuse to concede 
that human style and conscious ex- 
tension of the imagination are not 
the most important matters in life. 
Scooter learns from them. In his 
imagination, he is also Jack the 
Rabbit and Jack the Bear and Rail- 
road Bill and Jack Johnson. His 
chinaberry tree is also a beanstalk 
and a spyglass tree. Nestled high 
in its branches, Jack the Rabbit 
studies the life lessons, provided by 
a neighborhood of self-defining 
people, which when mastered will 
allow him to graduate from the 
briarpatch. 

Scooter’s favorite hero is Luzana 
Cholly, who, at least from the per- 
spective of a boy, is a freight-train- 
blues-seeming, tobacco-smoking, 
guitar-strumming maker of myths 
and a blues extension soloist par ex- 
cellence. The boy resolves to grab a 
freight, like his hero, and thunder 
off to adventures in New York. 
World-wise from his own experience 
of freight trains and chain gangs, 
Luzana Cholly is obliged to instruct 
Scooter in the skills and wisdom 
which must be acquired before any 
would-be hero can confront the city. 
One must first learn discipline and 


transcendence and craft. For in- 
struction in these, Luzana Cholly is 
inadequate, and Scooter must seek 
other mentors. 

But mentors and learning situ- 
ations abound in Gasoline Point. 
What emerges most vividly from 
this novel is Murray’s evocation of 
the richness of Scooter’s community 
and its dramatic sense of human ex- 
perience. Scooter finds within the 
experience of his community all the 
styles, ambiguities and affirmations 
necessary to initiate him into the re- 
sponsibilities of manhood. He dis- 
covers the randomness of death, the 
limitless magic of the human imagi- 
nation, the delights of sexual experi- 
ence, and the proper measurements 
of manhood and heroism. He also 
acquires an appreciation of irony, 
which should be the essential in- 
struction of a community immersed 
in the vitality of the blues idiom: 


Sometimes when you heard some- 
body singing something other than 
church music over in Gins Alley on 
Monday morning it used to be 
Mrs. Honey Houston, whose house 
was next door to Miss Pauline’s 
Cookshop, and who always used to 
begin with the same opening verse: 
Going to see Madame Ruth/Going 
to see Madame Catherine/Going to 
tell Madame Ruth/Going to tell 
Madame Catherine/Got a world 
full of trouble/And sweet daddy so 
doggone mean. 


Other mentors besides Miss 
Honey Houston provide an ex- 
tended family of interacting images, 
in terms of which Scooter creates 
himself. There is Stagolee Dupas 
(fils), the rough-and-ready piano 
player over in neighboring Tin Top 
Alley; Blue Gum Silas, the pigeon- 
toed West Indian (“‘known as 
Geechee Silas because of the abba 
abba way he talked”); Unka JoJo 
the African, whose arrival on the 
last slave-bearing ship and sub- 
sequent clinging to an African iden- 
tity limit the extent of his involve- 
ment in the Gins Alley community 
(“all the time free in the old coun- 
try”); Elroy Augustus Gaither, or 
Gus the Gator, the long-legged, 
sleepy-walking baseball star Papa 
Gumbo Willie McWorthy, t.e bar- 
ber in whose shop humor, | zisdom, 
and style are absorbed by Scooter; 
Miss Lexine Metcalf, the teacher 
whose encouragements ‘“‘could 
change you into Prince Charming or 


Roland or Siegfried or Sinbad or 
Ulysses”; Uncle Jerome, the some- 
time preacher, whose impromptu 
sermons extract history lessons from 
the pictures on paper currency; and 
Soldier Boy Crawford, World War I 
veteran, whose expertise extends to 
lessons in tactics, daring, and 
French manners. Scooter gets a per- 
spective on them from his position 
in the chinaberry tree, in the bar- 
bershop, or by the fireside at home. 
He becomes all of them, and yet his 
own man, because, collectively, they 
represent as varied a group of indi- 
viduals as he will ever confront up 
North in the city. 

Much of Albert Murray’s nonfic- 
tion has been devoted to the clari- 
fication of those areas of black 
American experience which, in re- 
cent years, have been drawn into 
the categories of the social science 
technicians. But unlike many other 
black writers, especially some who 
began writing during the sixties, 
Murray has refused to make his 
counterstatements in the terminol- 
ogy of social science. In The Omni- 
Americans (1970), he emphasized 
this refusal by challenging those 
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“From a glimpse of Hoover 
hiding in the White House 
during the 1932 Bonus March, 
to Nixon celebrating his 
second-term inauguration 
“surrounded by happy per- 
jurers, Manchester has written 
some brilliant narrative history. 
Readers can dip into the book 
at any one of its 1302 pages 
and experience instant recog- 
nition and nostalgia.” 

—Publishers Weekly 

“A stunning performance.” 

—James MacGregor Burns 


Little, Brown $20.00 














and Can't 
Remember? 


A noted publisher in Chicago reports 
there is a simple technique for ac- 
quiring a powerful memory which can 
pay you real dividends in both busi- 
ness and social advancement and 
works like magic to give you added 
poise, necessary self-confidence and 
greater popularity. 

According to this publisher, many 
people do not realize how much they 
could influence others simply by re- 
membering accurately everything 
they see, hear, or read, Whether in 
business, at social functions or even 
in casual conversations with new 
acquaintances, there are ways in 
which you can dominate each situa- 
tion by your ability to remember. 

To acquaint the readers of this 
publication with the easy-to-follow 
rules for developing skill in remem- 
bering anything you choose to re- 
member, the publishers have printed 
full details of their self-training 
method in a new booklet, “Adven- 
tures in Memory,” which will be 
mailed free to anyone who requests 
it. No obligation. Send your name, 
address, and zip code to: Memory 
Studies, 555 E. Lange St., Dept. 656- 
71, Mundelein, Ill. 60060. A postcard 
will do. 
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black writers who depicted their 
own experiences, or the experience 
of the group, in terms of conformity 
to or deviance from white middle- 
class norms. While well-intentioned 
writers as diverse as Richard 
Wright, Kenneth Clark, Claude 
Brown, James Baldwin, and Gordon 
Parks paid homage to the norms 
and definitions of the social science 
technicians, Murray maintained that 
social science methodology was in- 
sufficient to deal with the richness 
and complexity of human experi- 
ence in general and black American 
experience specifically. Far from 
being the pathological victims of 
white oppression, he argued, in their 
music, speech, styles, and attitudes, 
black Americans exhibited a resil- 
ience, a self-esteem, and an orienta- 
tion to continuity in the face of ad- 
versity that are downright enviable. 

In The Hero and the Blues 
(1973), Murray takes to task those 
writers who abandon to the social 
sciences the storyteller’s role as 
mythmaker and value-maker. “If 
the storyteller subordinates his own 
legitimate esthetic preoccupations to 
those of the social and political 
technicians,” he warned, “he only 
downgrades the responsibility which 
he alone has inherited.” 

Far from extending the implica- 
tions of the traditional literary cate- 
gories, according to Murray, con- 
temporary American social science 
very often corresponds to an over- 
simplification of the melodramatic 
success story by its insistence that 
“the essential problems of humanity 
can either be solved or reduced to 
insignificance by a hero or man of 
good will who can apply adequate 
scientifi: insights to Public Adminis- 
tration and medicine.” As a result, 
those black writers who view their 
experience from the perspective of 
the social technician avoid con- 
fronting those problems inherent in 
the human condition. If they project 
a hero at all, Murray argues, he is a 
social science hero, “a cripple 
among cripples,” whose only func- 
tion is to indict the system by dis- 
playing his wretchedness. Murray 
rejects this finger-pointing victim, 
whether in the fiction of Richard 
Wright, James Baldwin, or black 
polemicists, because for him the 
function of any storybook hero is 
not to address himself to the hu- 
manity of the dragon, but to forge a 


sword with which the dragon can be 
conquered. His conception of hero- 
ism, and his knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances which produce heroic 
action, will not concede validity fo 
such a dimensionless protagonist. 

Instead, Murray reminds his read- 
ers of Ernest Hemingway’s remarks 
that writers are forged in injustice, 
poverty, and war; that perhaps the 
best early training for a writer is an 
unhappy childhood. To Albert Mur- 
ray, these observations have particu- 
lar implications for those who 
would regard the black American 
experience as a rich source for fic- 
tion. In his view, the image of the 
sword being forged is inseparable 
from what he terms “the dynamics 
of antagonistic cooperation”—a con- 
cept as indispensable to any funda- 
mental definition of heroic action as 
it is to an understanding of the tra- 
dition of confrontation and improvi- 
sation which finds expression in the 
blues idiom of black Americans. 
“All good storytellers,” he says, 
“have always known that irony and 
absurdity are not only thorns in the 
briarpatch in which they themselves 
are born and bred but are also pre- 
cisely what literary statement is for- 
ever trying to provide adequate 
terms for.” Heroes are not produced 
by predictable circumstances. 
Rather, it is the extraordinary indi- 
vidual who gains heroic stature in 
proportion to the number of obsta- 
cles he overcomes in his effort to 
confront the dragon with a well- 
forged sword in hand. And for Al- 
bert Murray, the hero most com- 
patible with the existential absurdity 
of contemporary American life is 
the master craftsman, one for whom 
knowledge and technique, or style, 
have become that with which he not 
only performs, but also plays, “as 
the hero in combat and the blues 
musician in a jam session can main- 
tain the dancer’s grace under the 
pressure of all tempos.” 

Train Whistle Guitar, then, repre- 
sents Murray’s fictional statement of 
the blues idiom definition of heroic 
action. Scooter becomes an imagina- 
tive extension of Luzana Cholly, 
Soldier Boy Crawford, and all the 
other residents of Gasoline Point. 
These people confront, acknowledge, 
and proceed, in spite of as well as 
in terms of, “the ugliness and mean- 
ness inherent in the human condi- 
tion.” What is more, they do it with 


style, sustaining their integrity and 
human dignity even while ex- 
periencing personal tragedy. They 
are a community of people who ex- 
hibit the dancer’s grace under pres- 
sure. 

The work of Albert Murray, like 
that of Leon Forrest, should prove 
instructive to those writers attempt- 
ing to find literary solutions to the 
problem of achieving an adequate 
perspective on a broad area of 
American life. The incorporation of 


blues idiom techniques into prose 
may well provide a means of reduc- 
ing part of the rapid change we see 
about us to manageable form. For 
those who seek an uncluttered un- 
derstanding of the quality of life 
among black Americans, Train 
Whistle Guitar offers valuable in- 
sights. It is to be hoped that more 
such imaginative re-creations of folk 
experience will emerge from those 
black writers who are now exploring 
the blues territory in the South. 
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THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 
by Edward Weeks 


THE GLORY AND THE DREAM: A 
Narrative History of America, 
1932-1972 

by William Manchester 

Little, Brown, $20.00 


This great thumper of a book be- 
gins in 1932 with President and 
Mrs. Hoover dining gloomily to- 
gether in the White House. The De- 
pression was deep, banks were clos- 
ing, but Hoover still put on a black 
tie, and had a bugler sound their 
approach before the pair of them 
sat down to a seven-course meal. In 
Only Yesterday, Frederick Lewis Al- 
len had set the pace for a book like 
this, but in his charming, judgmatic 
way he did not try to wrestle with 
such a long and contentious block 
of time. From Hoover to Nixon is 
forty years of the most stupendous 
change this country has known, and 
what must impress any reader as he 
submerges himself in this chronicle 
is the prodigious energy with which 
Mr. Manchester keeps the narrative 
moving; the infinite details, some 
familiar, some as surprising as Rip- 
ley’s “Believe It or Not,” which 
brighten the page; and last, and 
very important, the fairness of the 
reporting. 

There will never be a better time 
than the present to read of the fear- 
lessness and improvisation with 
which Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
revived the nation; it is healthy to 
recall the dedication of Harry Hop- 
kins, the enterprise of the WPA, the 
concern and the incredible activity 
of Eleanor Roosevelt. “Her glow,” 
Adlai Stevenson said after her 


death, “warmed the world.” Hard 
times throw up good leaders, and 
demagogues. In New York, La- 
Guardia was the best mayor the city 
ever had, but in Detroit, the power 
of Father Coughlin grew to an in- 
flammatory point before the mil- 
lions who listened to him on the ra- 
dio turned him off; and in 
Louisiana, Huey Long, with his 
Share-Our-Wealth program (I had 
forgotten what a giveaway it was), 
boasted that he would move into 
the White House, and the polls 
showed that if he were to run on a 
third-party ticket, he would take 
four million votes away from FDR. 

There were four events, says 
Manchester, which we will remem- 
ber as long as we live: Pearl Har- 
bor, the death of President Roose- 
velt, the election of 1948, and the 
assassination of President John F. 
Kennedy. He re-creates these with 
telling detail and with sympathy, es- 
pecially Harry Truman’s gritty fight 
for re-election. Manchester quotes 
from bits of the seventy-three 
speeches which Truman made on 
his “whistle-stop campaign,” and 
from the audience response, signals 
which were completely missed by 
Dewey’s advisers, the press, and the 
pollsters. “Everybody’s against me 
but the people,” said Truman on his 
return, and he was right. 

The disasters are here: the hurri- 
cane of 1938 for which we had no 
warning; Senator Joseph McCar- 
thy’s scarifying accusations of the 
State Department and of private 
citizens—opposed not by Secretary 
of State Dulles, but by Senators 
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The author of 
The Superlawyers 


now explores the private 


world of the powerful Federal J udges 
in a book of surpassing interest and timeliness: 


The Benchwarmers 
by JOSEPH C. GOULDEN 


“Joseph Goulden’s The Bench- 
warmers cuts through the myth- 
ical veils that have protected the 
federal judiciary for too long. At 
last we have a thoroughly reported 
and entertainingly written book 
that tells us what our federal judges 
are really like.” 
—JAMEs E Simon, author of 
In His Own Image: The Supreme 
Court in Nixon’s America 


“A frank, pungent example of in- 
vestigative journalism at its best. 


—what they are like, what their ties 
are to the system that reared and 
appointed them.” 

—Publishers Weekly 


Judges Sirica and Bazelon of Wash- 
ington, Edelstein, Knapp and Gur- 
fein of New York, Carr of Los 
Angeles, Marovitz and McLaren of 
Chicago, Zirpoli of San Francisco, 
Chandler of Oklahoma City, and 
Craig of Phoenix—these are a few 
of the judges whose personalities, 
backgrounds, and actions are re- 


vealed in The Benchwarmers. 
$12.50 


Goulden’s focus here is on the men 
who make up the federal judiciary 
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Fulbright and Flanders—a vile con- 
tamination which ran its course un- 
til Joseph Welch, the Boston lawyer, 
and common sense put a stop to it; 
the Bay of Pigs fiasco, imposed 
upon President Kennedy in his first 
week of office by a less than reliable 
CIA; and most tormenting of all, 
Vietnam. Reading of them with 
hindsight should teach us a lesson if 
we are willing to remember. 





In THEIR WISDOM 
by C. P. Snow 
Scribner’s, $7.95 


C. P. Snow was elevated to the 
House of Lords in 1964, and that 
august body is the center of rumina- 
tion in this leisurely novel. The sub- 
ject under discussion in the Bishops’ 
Bar is the will of old man Massie, 
who, having outlived his contempo- 
raries and estranged his only daugh- 
ter, Jenny, left his considerable for- 
tune not to the housekeeper who 
attended to his final, petulant de- 
mands, but to her son, Julian Un- 
derwood. In several preliminary 
wills, Massie had designated Jenny 
as his heir, but in the last she was 
cut off, and when she contests the 
settlement the narrative moves with 
nice touches of irony into the upper 
realm of British law. 

Three members of the House of 
Lords are personally involved: the 
suave skeptic Lord Hillmorton, a 
former cabinet minister; the histo- 
rian Lord Ryle, a widower who has 
taken an old man’s fancy to Hill- 
morton’s daughter Liz; and Lord 
Lorimer, the tongue-tied, impover- 
ished veteran of the Desert War. In 
sharp contrast to the trio, whose com- 
petitive years are behind them, is the 
millionaire Reginald Swaffield who 
has bullied Jenny into bringing suit. 

Two love affairs depend upon the 
outcome. The one between the spir- 
ited Jenny, an heiress if the will is 
disallowed, and her hesitant suitor, 
Lord Lorimer, whom she is ready to 
seduce, is beguiling and sympa- 
thetic. The other, the infatuation of 
Hillmorton’s daughter Liz for Julian 
Underwood, the heir apparent, is 
harder to accept, for Julian is an ill- 
drawn charlatan. 

The novel reflects the author’s 
concern for England’s decline. (“It 
might turn into a bigger, more ram- 
shackle, more internally fissured 
Sweden.”) The thoughtful quality of 


the story is in the characterization 
of the older men as they cope with 
their misgivings: Hillmorton cyni- 
cally observing the ineffectual ef- 
forts of the younger generation to 
govern; Ryle as he wonders if he 
can be adequate in a marriage with 
a younger woman; Adam Sedgwick, 
the Nobel Prize winner, the stoic, as 
he braces himself for the operation 
which may grant him a reprieve 
from Parkinson’s disease; and the 
honest Lorimer as he is coaxed out 
of his shell. The trial with its savor 
of scandal, the loquacity of the 
judge, and the fraternity of the rival 
barristers are admirably described. 


JERICHO: THE SOUTH BEHELD 

by Hubert Shuptrine & James Dickey 
Oxmoor House, Inc., $39.95; $60.00 
after January Ist 


The text in this handsome album 
is by James Dickey. Shrewdly obser- 
vant, story-telling, often poetic, it 
puts us in the mood for the draw- 
ings and paintings of the country 
roads, tobacco fields, seacoast, the 
forgotten pockets, and the rustic 
characters that attracted the artist, 
Hubert Shuptrine. “There was time- 
less beauty,” he writes, “in the 
plainest face or object! Also, for the 
first time, I tried working in trans- 
parent watercolor—and I’ve used it 
ever since.” 

Shuptrine is at his best in his por- 
traits, and as a clue to them, Dickey 
writes, “All over Jericho we like to 
hang around. When you hang 
around, in this land, you hear 
stories, and you make up your own. 
On country porches and in town 
squares, on hunting trips—for we 
are great hunters, here—even in the 
suburbs, the tongue matters. We are 
the most outrageous and creative 
liars in the world, and we take our 
time to make the lies a lot more in- 
teresting than the truth.” Look at 
the portraits, “Turn Gibson,” “Old 
Hombre,” “Mountain Gentleman,” 
and you can believe they would 
have great tales to tell. 

A comparison with Andrew 
Wyeth’s beautiful album, whose 121 
color plates are so expressive of the 
Northeast, is inevitable. I wish that 
the opening pages of Jericho were 
more inviting: there is no frontis- 
piece, and the early black-and- 
whites are dull. Then I am struck 
by the stillness in Shuptrine’s work, 
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ANSEL ADAMS 
IMAGES 1923-1974 


Photographs by Ansel Adams. Foreword by 
Wallace Stegner. In selecting his finest work 
and personally supervising the printing, the 
distinguished photographer has created a 
magnificent volume of unmatched beauty. 
115 duotone ills. 128 pp. 1656 x 1334 ins. 
Slipcase. $65.00 until 12/31/74; $75.00 
thereafter. Limited edition, $275.00 


KAHLIL GIBRAN 


His LIFE AND WORLD 


By Jean and Kahlil Gibran. The first author- 
itative biography by the poet’s namesake 
cousin and his wife. 100 b & w ills. 352 pp. 
7 x 10 ins. $12.50 


AMERICAN IMPRESSIONISM 


By Richard J. Boyle. The first substantial 
scholarly examination of the Impressionist 
movement in America, enhanced with more 
than 200 illustrations. 48 color, 175 b & w 
ills. 224 pp. 10% x 11% ins. $27.50 


THE SACRED SPRING 
THE Arts IN VIENNA 1898-1918 


By Nicolas Powell. Introduction by Adolf 
Opel. Lavishly illustrated, authoritatively 
written, this stunning volume re-creates 
Vienna’s golden age in all its glory. 24 color, 
92 b & wills. 836 x 10% ins. 192 pp. $25.00 


GUSTAV KLIMT 
A CALENDAR For 1975 


Thirteen dazzling fine-art reproductions of 
Klimt paintings make this large wall calen- 
dar a work of art in itself, a gorgeous gift, 
and a bargain for framing and for the col- 
lector, 13 color plates. 1346 x 18% ins. 
Boxed. $8.95 


OUR WORLD IN SPACE 


Paintings by Robert McCall. Text by Isaac 
Asimoy. Foreword by Edwin E. Aldrin, Jr. 
“This can only be described as a beautiful 
book ...a long, starlit vicarious journey 
into far worlds and a time that stretches 
from now to infinity.”— Los Angeles Herald 
Examiner. 72 color pages, 40 b & w ills. 
176 pp. 11 x 11% ins. $22.50 


HAROLD LLOYD 


THE SHAPE OF LAUGHTER 


By Richard Schickel. This timely, entertain- 
ing examination of Lloyd’s art and career 
is illustrated with more than 200 photo- 
graphs that show Lloyd at work, and with 
his family and friends in free wheeling, pre- 
income-tax Hollywood. 233 b & w ills. 224 
pp. 8% x 10% ins. $14.50 


THE GREAT BOOK OF JEWELS 


Edited by Ernst and Jean Heiniger. The 
most breathtaking book on jewels ever pub- 
lished, this volume captures all the romance, 
the history, the mystery, the enduring beauty 
of the world’s most precious gems. 300 
color, many b & w ills. 348 pp. 11 x 14 ins. 
$59.50 until 12/31/74; $69.50 thereafter 
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An extraordinary 
record of the life 
and times of a 
legendary couple 


A Pictorial 
Autobiography from 
the Scrapbooks and 
Albums of Scott & 
Zelda Fitzgerald 


Edited by Matthew J. Bruccoli, 
Scottie Fitzgerald Smith 
fee Sy and Joan P. Kerr 
Rare photos, 
f letters from 
friends, book 
reviews, newspaper clippings 
and dance programs are 
among the wealth of mem- 
orabilia in this unique collec- 
tion. 256 pages plus eight 
pages of color reproductions 
of Zelda Fitzgerald’s paint- 
ings. 11 x 14. $25.00. Limited 
edition, specially bound, slip- 
cased and signed by Scottie 
Fitzgerald Smith. $75.00 
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a stillness partly explained in 
Dickey’s words: “The South has a 
long tradition of slow-moving, of 
standing and watching, of having 
the time—of giving ourselves the 
time—to sit on country porches 
... .” There is movement in the 
fisherman “Sculling Home” and in 
the horseman, “Blue Norther,” but 
in the main, Shuptrine’s people are 
as quiet as his appealing “Nettie” 
with her fishing pole. 

This is not the South of mag- 
nolias and white porticoes, but of 
humble folk and of landscapes 
whose soft smoky coloring—of the 
fieldstone crib in “Shenandoah,” or 
of the loveliest of all the paintings, 
“Late Afternoon”—holds a sugges- 
tion of the influence of Rackham. 
Shuptrine’s paintings have senti- 
ment, but I do not find the mystery 
that Wyeth conveys by the handling 
of light, or a breeze that stirs the 
curtain in an empty room; the 
southerner is content simply to show 
things as they are. 





THE EBONY TOWER 
by John Fowles 
Little, Brown, $7.95 


In The French Lieutenant’s 
Woman, John Fowles wrote most 
elegantly of the Victorians and of 
what a bewitching woman did to an 
otherwise conventional gentleman. 
“The Ebony Tower,” the best narra- 
tive in this book of five pieces, is all 
the more enticing because of the 
author’s love for France. It is the 
story of two artists: the younger, 
David Williams, also an able critic, 
has been commissioned by his pub- 
lishers to write the biographical in- 
troduction to The Art of Henry 
Breasley, and has come to Brittany 
to beard the lion. 

Breasley is an English expatriate 
who was apprenticed to Braque 
and Chagall, who first attracted no- 
tice with his savage drawings of the 
war in Spain, and whose paintings, 
after a scandalous career, are reap- 
ing a fortune. David knows of Breas- 
ley’s reputation, yet as he approaches 
the threshold, is surprised at the 
sight of two naked girls* in their 
twenties lying side by side on the 
sunny lawn, one asleep, the other 
on her stomach reading a book. 
Such is his introduction to the 
old faun and his attendants. 

The afternoon passes cordially as 


the two men sound one another out, 
and the Mouse, the more comely of 
the two girls, now in a diaphanous 
dress, proves to be a sensitive ally 
as she interprets Breasley’s cryptic, 
abrasive remarks. The old man is 
abusive in his references to the 
nymphs, and obscenely con- 
temptuous of Abstract Art, to which 
he knows his guest is devoted. His 
canvases in the big living room—a 
Derain, an early Bonnard, an early 
Matisse, a Braque, but no Picasso— 
tell where his heart lies, and as wine 
loosens his tongue at supper, he 
bursts into a tirade. The picture of 
the four of them in the lamplight, 
the old satyr baiting them all until 
they have to help him to bed, is 
brilliantly done. 

In the guest room, as David’s 
adrenalin subsides, he wonders 
about the Mouse, why she has 
thrown up her studies in London to 
nurse the old man, what their rela- 
tions really are. At breakfast, in the 
mood of contrition, a picnic is 
planned; anger is replaced by con- 
fidences; on their walk in the forest, 
David is fascinated by what the 
Mouse tells him, and later, when 
they swim together while Breasley is 
napping, by the girl herself. Never 
was infatuation more swift—or diffi- 
cult to control. 

Of the other pieces, “The Enigma,” 
the story of a very proper English 
MP who vanishes without a ripple, 
is the cleverest. But it lacks the 
beauty and temptation of “The 
Ebony Tower.” 
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Benjamin DeMott is professor of 
English at Amherst College and author 
of Surviving the Seventies. 


Kenneth Baker is a free-lance art critic. 
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uting editor to this magazine. 
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ADRID CODICES OF LEO- 
DA VINC? edited by Ladislao 
Reti. McGraw-Hill, $400. About the 
time Columbus discovered a new 
world, Leonardo—artist, architect, 
engineer, hydromechanic, and possi- 
bly the most inquisitive man that 
ever lived—was working on two 
notebooks, recording his theories 
and projects. In the dispersal of pa- 
pers that followed Leonardo’s death, 
the books drifted deviously into the 
Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid, 
where some absentminded cata- 
loguer misnumbered them—the 
equivalent, in such a huge library, 
of the oubliette. They resurfaced in 
1965, when a student who had 
asked for something else found him- 
self staring in astonishment at page 
after page of elegant mechanical 
drawings surrounded by mirror-writ- 
ten Italian. Thanks to the generosity 
of the Spanish Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Science, the material has 
now been published in facsimile. It 
is, of course, of immense importance 
to Leonardo scholars. It will also 
fascinate anyone with enough me- 
chanical knowledge to read the de- 
signs, which range from a few im- 
practicalities to a ball bearing 
arrangement that has only recently 
been reinvented. The edition con- 
sists of the two notebooks, each ac- 
companied by a volume containing 
a normalized version of Leonardo’s 
defiantly left-handed text with a 
facing translation, and a highly use- 
ful commentary by the late Profes- 
sor Reti, whose labors on the whole 
project must have been colossal. 
The five volumes, handsomely 
bound in red and gold, come boxed. 
There is also a deluxe edition of 
1000 numbered copies, bound in 
real leather and housed in a lucite 
coffin, at $750. 





THE UNKNOWN LEONARDO edited 
by Ladislao Reti. McGraw-Hill, 
$34.95; after January 1, $39.95. Ten 
scholars discuss aspects of Leo- 
nardo’s work, and it is a measure of 
the man’s fantastically versatile 
achievements that all of them are 
kept very busy on quite separate 


but always interesting matters. The 
book is well organized and most 
generously illustrated; it makes a 
good substitute for unattainable Co- 
dices. Notes, index. 





Myron by Gore Vidal. Random 
House, $6.95. Myra Breckinridge is 
back, disputing with her male alter 
ego for possession of what is, by 
now, a peculiarly indeterminate car- 
cass. Mr. Vidal uses her/him to dis- 
tribute satirical whacks at thirty 
years of American follies, which 
perhaps requires rather too long a 
reach for any whack to hit solidly 
home. Certainly this sequel, despite 
some wonderfully amusing sections, 
never quite equals the spirited out- 
rageousness of its predecessor. 





HELTER SKELTER by Vincent Bug- 
liosi with Curt Gentry. Norton, 
$10.00. Mr. Bugliosi prosecuted 
Charles Manson and his followers 
for the murders (Tate-LaBianca) 
committed by that sinister tribe. 
While the account of the murders is 
thorough and necessarily gruesome, 
the main purpose of the book is to 
explain both the legal problems in- 
volved in trying an amorphous 
group of conspirators and the in- 
competent police work that results 
from territorial divisions of investi- 
gation with no central agency co- 
ordinating information. Illustrations. 





Henry Moore Drawincs by Ken- 
neth Clark. Harper & Row, $40.00. 
The 304 drawings cover Henry 
Moore’s career from the early 1920s to 
the present; 40 are in color. In his ad- 
miring text, Lord Clark concentrates 
on relatioriships between the drawings 
and the sculptures for which the artist 
is better known, tracing Moore’s inter- 
est in certain types of forms. A dis- 
arming preface disclaims “deep psy- 
chological explanations.” 








My Lire aND My Fis by Jean 
Renoir. Atheneum, $12.95. In its 
combination of subtlety and sim- 
plicity, the great director’s autobiog- 
raphy confirms what his films have 
always implied: this is a very wise 
and veryecivilized man. Translated 
by Norman Denny. Illustrations. 





ARCHAEOLOGY BY EXPERIMENT by 
John Coles. Scribner’s, $8.95. What 
happened when a Bronze Age house 
caught fire? How protective was a 





Blowing the Whistle on 
Intercollegiate Sports 


By J. Robert Evans 


“A very interesting dis- 
closure on what ails the 
intercollegiate world . . . 
Evans pulls no punches 
and comes out with cold, 
hard facts . . . You have 
to take him seriously.” 
—Daily Pantagraph, “~ 

Bloomington, Ill. “Rem- ~ i 
edies for ills that have long plagued inter- 
collegiate sports.'”"—San Diego Union. $6.95 


13 AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 
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nh NelsonHall 

(MYI 325W. Jackson, Chicago 60606 
NEW 1975 CATALOG 

OVER 1,000 NURSERY ITEMS 

Many unusual. Bonsai, Terrariums, Grafts, Seed- 

lings, Fruits, Shrubs, Trees, Propagation Supplies, 

Books, Tools, Pots, Hormones, many other items. 


MELLINGER’S INC. 
North Lima 45, Ohio 44452 

















“EXTRAORDINARILY 
ENTERTAINING” 


— New York Times 
Book Review 


26 weeks on the bestseller list— 
now in paperback! 
wes 





$1.75 


It’s a matter . 
of life and breath! 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 


; pa of August 12, 1970: Section 3685. Title 39. United 


tates Code) 

1. Title of Publication: The Atlantic Monthly 
2. Date of Filing: October 1, 1974 
3. Frequency of Issue: Monthly 


4. Location of known office of publication: 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Suffolk, Massachusetts 02116 


5. Location of the headquarters or general business offices 
of the publishers: 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
02116 


6. Names and addresses of publisher, editor, and managing 
editor: 
Publisher: Garth Hite 

8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


Editor: Robert Manning 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


Managing Editor: Michael Janeway 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


7. Owner: 


The Atlantic Monthly Company 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


Marion D. Campbell 
765 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10021 


Arthur H. Kudner, Jr. 
Talisman Farm, Grasonville, Maryland 21638 


Garth Hite 
191 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 02116 


Robert J. Manning 
191 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 02116 


Madelin T. Gilpatric 
124 East 62nd Street, New York, New York 10021 


Salkeld & Company (as nominee for 
Mrs. Barbara Danielson) New York, New York 
P.O. Box 704 Church St. Station, New York, N.Y. 10008 


Peter H: Davison 
11 Mellen Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


Edward A. Weeks 
59 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 


8. Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding | percent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities: None 


39 U. S. C. 3626 provides in pertinent part: “No person who 
would have been entitled to mail matter under former sec- 
tion 4359 of this title shall mail such matter at the rates pro- 
vided under this subsection unless he files annually with the 
Postal Service a written request for permission to mail mat- 
ter at such rates.” 

In accordance with the provisions of this statute, 1 hereby 
request permission to mail the publication named in Item 1 
at the reduced postage rates presently authorized by 39 
U. S. C. 3626. 


. 
11. Extent and nature of circulation: 


Average No. copies Single issue 
each issue during nearest to 
preceding 12 months filing date 
A. Total No. copies printed 
(Net press run) 394,724 397,717 


B. Paid circulation 
1. Sales through dealers and 
carriers, street vendors 
and counter sales 30,650 36,000 





2. Mail subscriptions 301,865 304,695 
C. Total paid circulation 332,515 340,695 
D. Free distribution by mail, 
carrier or other means 
1. Samples, complimentary, 
and other free ies 15,701 13,000 
2. Copies distributed. 
to news agents, but not sold 42,212 43,179 
E. Total distribution (sum of C 
and D) 390,428 396,874 


F. Office use, left-over, 
unaccounted, spoiled after 
printing 4,296 843 


G. Total (sum of E & F—should 
ual net press run shown in 
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394,724 397,717 


I certify that the statements made by me above are correct 
and complete. 
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leather shield? Did Odysseus’ rowers 
sit well in order? These questions 
may not trouble everyone, but those 
who are curious about such long- 
gone matters will find Mr. Coles’s 
brisk account of attempts to solve 
problems by duplication rewarding 
and entertaining. The tale of Tut- 
ankhamun’s trumpets is memorable. 
Illustrations, index, bibliography. 





GUILTY PLEAsuRES by Donald Bar- 
thelme. Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
$7.95. A collection of—What should 
they be called?—satires, remarks, par- 
odies—nothing quite covers Mr. 
Barthelme’s unique humor except 
that simple old word, funny. 





THE Civil War: A NARRATIVE vol. 
III, Red River to Appomattox by 
Shelby Foote. Random House, 
$20.00. After twenty years of work, 
the author has completed his re- 
markably detailed account of the 
Civil War. He declines to call it a 
history, perhaps because he belongs 
to no academic school, perhaps 
merely because he loves absurd mi- 
nor incidents and the comic asides 
to which both Rebels and Yankees 
were addicted. The work is, however, 
too dense with facts and too intri- 
cately organized to pass off as 
“narrative.” It presupposes serious 
interest and requires serious ap- 
plication. Maps. 





I AM A Memory CoME ALIVE by 
Franz Kafka, edited by Nahum N. 
Glatzer. Schocken, $10.00. Selections 
from Kafka’s diaries, letters, jour- 
nals, and even fiction, shrewdly cho- 
sen to show the high points of his 
development as artist, thinker, and 
self-created physical wreck. 





KAFKA’S OTHER TRIAL by Elias Ca- 
netti. Schocken, $6.50. Mr. Canetti 
argues that Kafka’s novel, The 
Trial, is a metamorphosed projec- 
tion of the author’s witless troubles 
with his more-or-less fiancée, Felice, 
and makes a good case. The good 
case, however, in no way accounts 
for the power of the novel. 





Excerpts from these recently pub- 
lished books appeared in The Atlantic: 
THREE Moss by Wilfrid Sheed. Sheed 
and Ward, $6.95. 

Ir You Have A Lemon, MAKE LEM- 
ONADE by Warren Hinckle. Putnam’s, 
$8.95. 
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Brigid Brophy’s 


new book 


THE ADVENTURES 
GOD IN HIS SEAR 
FOR THE BLACK 


A Novel and Some Fable 


“is wise and witty. . . Brigid Brophy is 
balanced, erudite, sensible, unsub- 
missive to shrill sociological 
shibboleths, above all unscared. 
There are not many New York intel- 
lectuals who could contrive a volume 
as tasty and nutritious as this” 

— Anthony Burgess, 

New York Times 

Book Review 
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$7.95 at all bookstores 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 





SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include an Atlantic label to insure 
prompt service when you write us about your 
subscription. 


Mail to: Atlantic Subscription Processing 
Center, Box 1857, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 


Pe ee a T l 
| 
| ATTACH - 
| MAGAZINE ADDRESS 
l LABEL HERE | 
| 
| ele i SN E E AE eee 
Change of Address: 


If you are moving please let us know five 
weeks before changing your address. Attach 
label above and include new address below. 
If you have a question about your subscription 
attach this form to your letter. 











Name (please print) 
Address 
City State Zip Code 


To Subscribe: Mail this form with your 
payment and check: 


CO New Subscription [ Renewal 


Subscription Rates: 


1 year, $11.50; 2 years, $20.00; 3 years, $27.00. 
(U.S. and Canada only; all other countries $13.50.) 











\ VACATION RENTALS 





“QHFRONT VILLA, unspoiled southwest Ja- 
“four bedrooms, maid-cook, $300 week, 
son. Noel, 141 Ridgefield, Hartford, 

nS 203) 247-0759. 





“ervations offers a wide variety of ski- 

ddations, from luxurious mountain 
THE refurbished miner's cabins. Box 937, 
net" Utah, 84060. (801) 649-9598. 





Enjoy four seasons or weekends and holidays in 
this 100 year old Victorian with spectacular con- 
temporary kitchen, sauna, tennis courts, sunfish, 
on Sound, near University, 65 miles city. 
$500./month. July, 1975-July 1976. Shoreham, 
New York (516) 744-0045 





BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS. Virgin Gorda. Quiet 
new 2-bedroom home overlooking Caribbean on 
yearly lease. Completely furnished. Car/maid op- 
tional. Perfect climate, near beaches and marina. 
Grobman, 309 Central, Highland Park, Illinois 


- 60035 





WAVES AT YOUR BALCONY. Honeymoon or fam- 
ily. Apartment at Luquillo, Puerto Rico. Pool, ten- 
nis, golf. Abbey, 864 Burr, Winnetka, Illinois 
60093 








VACATIONS 





Tired of high vacation costs? Live rent-free where 
you choose. Write Viking HOME EXCHANGE, Box 
3007, St. Paul, Minnesota 55165. 





Your choice—luxurious vacation, Marco Island, 
Florida. Handsomely furnished with Herman Miller. 
Apartment—10th floor, 2 bedrooms, overlooking 
Gulf. House—on waterway, 3 bedrooms, enclosed 
patio, fishing dock. A. Read, 140 McKinley, Zee- 
land, Mich. Tel. 616-772-2161 





VACATIONS RENT-FREE Through Home/ 
Hospitality Exchang Free Brochure: Your Per- 
sonal Invitation, 485 Fifth Ave., Dept. AD, New 
York, N. Y. 10017 





SKI! ZERMATT, SWITZERLAND, Jan. 31; ASPEN, 
Feb. 22nd. First class accommodations. Inter- 
national night life. Regularly scheduled flights. 
Complete packages. Le Ski Club. (212) 533-8462. 
NYC. 





JAMAICA NORTH COAST. Villa. Sea View. Private 
beach. Accommodates 7. Household service. Sum- 
mer—$200—Winter $420 (U.S.) weekly. Informa- 
tion Telephone 203-322-0126 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 








LIGHTWEIGHT BACKPACKING EQUIPMENT, ca- 
noes, kayaks, tripping or whitewater, cross coun- 
try skis. Free catalog. Moor & Mountain, Dept. 54, 
Tracy Rd., Chelmsford, Mass. 01824 


fortable French home 1 RGUNDY to real- 
istically learn French, Fre cooking and wines. 
Only adults up to 4 at a time. For information: J. 
Le Roux, Pailly 89640. Sergines, France. 
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MISCELLANY 





The secret of success and wealth without working. 
The true startling information you need, Just send 
a self addressed, stamped envelope and $1.00 to 
John Esquivel, 12417 Aneta Street, Los Angeles, 
California 90066 





OUTWARD BOUND/WEST AFRICA Privately con- 
ducted trips through Togo, Dahomey, Upper Volta, 
Niger. Designed for the rugged individualist who 
seeks the challenge of adventurous, simple living, 
and communications with a civilization he has 
never known. Write Outward Bound/West Africa, 
285 Washington Street, Marblehead, Mass. 01945. 





FILMS 





SUPER 8MM, 16mm, 8mm silent and sound film 
classics. Free catalog. NILES, 1141-A Mishawaka, 
South Bend, IN 46615. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





LOOKING FOR A SUBTLY FLATTERING GIFT that 
reflects your own good taste, is certain to please, 
and doesn’t have to be paid for until after Janu- 
ary 2nd, 1975? 

It’s in your hand. 

The card on page 117 of this issue will deliver a 
handsome gift card, before Christmas, inscribed 
with your name, followed shortly thereafter by the 
first issue of The Atlantic—the first of twelve 
monthly reminders of your thoughtfulness. 


Mail the card. We'll do the rest. 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 





BEAUTIFUL POST CARD ALBUM—world’s best; 
holds 200 cards—$8.95 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Writewell, 275 Transit Bldg., Boston 
02115. 





ONYX CHESS SETS Handcrafted—an exquisite gift. 
$39.95 plus $5.00 P&H. Order stock #504. 
House of Duke, 516 El Portal, San Antonio, Texas 
78232 





MISCELLANY 





NEW PATRIOTS! Join with the Peoples Bicenten- 
nial Commission in a grassroots movement to re- 
store revolutionary principles of 1776 during the 
Bicentennial Era. For historical material, educa- 
tional programs and social action guides send $10 
to PBC, Washington, DC. 20036 





HANG A POET. l'Il handprint and frame your fa- 
vorite poem. A-most unusual gift. George Levitt, 
2364 Batchelder Street, Brooklyn, New York 
11229. 





COLLECT MILITARY MEDALS. List 50¢. Vernon, 
Box 387A, Baldwin, N.Y. 11510. 





TRAVEL GUIDES 





EUROPE? STAY IN A CASTLE. 4th edition Castle- 
Hotels book lists 500 castles, monasteries, pal- 
aces offering accommodations, 16 countries, 360 
illustrations, rates, maps, histories, 164 pages. 
$4.15 postpaid. Robert Long, Dept. AT, 634 
Bellmore Ave., East Meadow, NY 11554 





WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1.75. Rates, 
Schedules. 700 passenger carrying freighters, 
TravLtips, 40-21A Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361. 


TRAVEL 


35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 INDIVIDUALLY 
SOLD, described encyclopedia-catalogue, 25¢. 
Wolfe Worldwide Dept. 55-124, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 90025. 





Fantastic Ski Record with fold-out charts shows 
how in 30 minutes or pay nothing! Sepp Uhl, re- 
nowned Aspen ski instructor tells how. Only 
$5.95! Fitzprises, 24 Hunter Street, Dept. 1C12, 
Toronto, M4J 1⁄2. 





SLEEP-LEARN! G KiTS—endless tapes, timers, 
complete outf 5. Free catalog. SLRA, Box 24-AM, 
Olympia, Was dington. 





UNSPOILED ST. VINCENT. Inexpensive, Fine cui- 
sine, Friendly staff, Country charm, Excellent 
swimming beach, Pool. $15 PP two meals daily till 
Jan 16th, $22.50 till April 1st. SUGAR MILL INN, 
P.O. Box 119, St. Vincent, W.I. 








“GETTING STARTED IN STAINED GLASS” 50¢, 
Whittemore, Box 2065AJ, Hanover, Mass. 02339. 





PENFRIENDS. For free information write: Papyrus, 
927 AM 15th, Washington, D.C. 20005. 





Adult games, puzzles, backgammon sent to friends, 
clients, yourself. Personalized greeting available. 
Catalog 25¢. Games and Greetings, Box 541, 
Wilmette, Illinois 60093 





BE YOUR OWN GALLERY: Wear your favorite pho- 
tograph or drawing on a t-shirt. Your choice of 1 
color on white t-shirt—$6. Send negative, or 
photo, or copy of drawing (returned undamaged)— 
specify size and ink color. THE GUILD, NEBU- 
LOUS SILKSCREEN DIVISION, 112 Exchange St. 
Lynn, Mass. 01901 





MEMORY COURSE ON L/P RECORD—$5.00. 
MEMORY, 1740 HAZELWOOD, Dept. 1AM, CO- 
LUMBIA, S. C. 29209 





Toilet tissue dispenser radio $15.00 or Kitchen 
spice radio $20.00. Comes: white, pink, yellow. 
Star-lite Products, P.O. Box 244, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
11207. 





NEW! LEARN FOREIGN LANGUAGES playing 
games. Free Details. PickUp, 515A N. Seventh, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103 





INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY—Austin Insti- 
tute, Inc., 5000 North Lamar Blvd., Austin, Texas 
78751. Staff did their therapy at Janov's Primal 
Institute. $2000 for three-week intensive; sub- 
sequent groups are $10 each. 





MAKE YOUR OWN WILL! QUICK & EASY! Receive 
3 Will Forms Plus Attorney's Instructions. Only 
$2.00—Guaranteed! Master, Box 18038-AM, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44118 








KNOW OTHERS WHO'D LIKE THE ATLANTIC? 


The family doctor—the in-laws—Junior’s home 
room teacher—those nice people next door? 


Check your Christmas card list—then use the card 
on page 117. 


We'll do the rest. First—a handsome gift card, in- 
scribed with your name—then the first of twelve 
monthly reminders of your thoughtfulness. 


We're thoughtful, too. We won't bill you until after 
January 2nd, 1975. 





CHECKMATE CHESS—Complete new card game 
$4.25. Uneecard, Box 956, Wadesboro, NC 28170. 





THE BERKELEY CENTER—offering an intensive 
experience in individual primal process. 1925 Wal- 
nut St., Berkeley, Ca. 94704. 415-548-3543. 





JAPANESE FRIENDSHIP for refined gentlemen! 
Photographs, information, $1.00. Inter-Pacific, 
Box 304-AM, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 





SNORING PROBLEM? Free information explaining 
worlds first and only guaranteed cure. Cross- 
tronics, Box 8143, Corpus Christi, Texas 78412. 





SINCERELY interested in marriage? Let us help 
you find your mate. Social Introduction Service, 
Box 1547, Eugene, Oregon 97401. 





LONELY??? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE. Nationwide. 
Details $1. ELITE, Box 64, New York City 10019. 





INCREASE FIREPLACE OUTPUT, CONVECT-O- 
HEATER, $119.95, R&J, P.O. BOX 935, STA. A, 
PACIFICA, CA. 94044. 
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MISCELLANY 





SINGLE BOOKLOVERS gets the mature, cultured 
marriage-oriented acquainted. Box AE, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 19081. 





LEARN PROFESSIONAL ASTROLOGY AT HOME. 
Write World Astrological Services, Inc., Box 471, 
Murray, Ky. 42071. 





INSTANT MEMORY . `. . New way to remember. 
No memorization. Release “photographic” 
memory. Stop forgetting! Liberates extraordinary 
knowledge, talents. Free information. Institute of 
Advanced Thinking, Box 606-AT, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. 90272. 





THE ORGANIZED SHIRT POCKET note and memo 
system consists of pressure sensitive STIKNOTES 
(transfer to classified file without transcription), 
memo calendar, address booklet, SKRATCH- 
SHEETS, that fit into a folder a pen clips to your 
shirt pocket. Sent on approval; return or pay 
$2.50. M Square K Assoc., P.O. Box 8374, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 40208. 





DATES GALORE! Meet singles-anywhere. Free ap- 
plication: DATELINE, Alpha, Ohio 45301. 





DIGITAL THERMOMETER—The unique Airguide 
thermometer featuring liquid crystal technology. 
The room temperature between 66° and 86° (in 2° 
increments) is- displayed numerically in varied 
colours for accurate readings. Reflecting room 
light, the precision instrument uses no electricity, 
no batteries. The truly decorative 8” gold tone 
aluminum desk model $7.50 postpaid. Guaran- 
teed. Kettering and Company, Merchants, Box 
1505, Grand Rapids, Michigan 49501. 
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HERE’S MY CLASSIFIED AD: 


Heading 
Copy 


I enclose $______e for 
Name 
Address 


City. State 


RATES 


For two or more insertions, payment must be 
received by the 1st of month prior to date of 
each issue. 


Post Office Box Number count as two words. 
No charge for Zip Code. We do not accept 
Atlantic box numbers at this time. 


Please write for additional information and 
rates for Classified Display advertising. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
- Classified Department 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
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=ADER ON MYSTICISM 


SILENT | 
ENCOUNTER 


Reflections on Mysticism 
EDITED BY VIRGINIA HANSON ; 
Mystical experience—the silent encounter—has come to certain individuals from 
ancient days to present time. In this anthology, writers of varying backgrounds 
and approaches explore the subject for the modern reader. A new softbound 
Quest Book, 300pp. 
A NEW QUEST BOOK... $2.75 AT BOOKSTORES 


or postpaid, promptly, from Quest Books Dept. AM, 306 W. Geneva Rd., Wheaton, IL 60187 
The Theosophical Publishing House + WHEATON, IL LONDON MADRAS 

















CONFIDENTIAL PERSONALITY PROFILES 
F. D. BROWNE 
Certified Writing Analyst 
P.O. Box 327 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 


RELAXED ISLAND TROPADISE— 


WANTED 


Poems for Contest. Winners published in Passage. 
Deadline: February 26, 1975. Themes—Youth, Old Age, 
Day, Night. 60 lines maximum. 
For entries, information, or purchase of 1974 Edition 
of Passage $4.00, write or send check to: 

“All Nations Poetry Contest" 

Triton College 
2000 Fifth Avenue 
River Grove, Illinois 60171 






Motel rooms, efficiencies, endless beach, 
pool. Write Rod and Ruth Happel, Caribe 
Adventure inn, Box 158T, Sanibel Island, 


ie A lodi 


LOOK A LION | 
IN THE EYE 


4 Just because you've reached social 
security age doesn’t necessarily 
mean you should stay put. At least 
that's the way Kathryn Hulme, 
author of the famed bestseller 
The Nun’s Story, felt. So she set 
out on safari with two close 
friends, both over sixty. To- 
gether they took a bone- 
shaking tour of 2,500 miles 
into Africa—and came out 
with a breathtaking tour- 
guide/memoir, alive with 
animal lore, unexpected sur- 
prises, and a sheer sense of 
wonder and beauty. For travel- 
ers of any age (armchair or other- 
wise), LOOK A LION IN THE EYE 
is “a zestful chronicle...Anyone 
who ever hopes to try a safari 
some day will find it must reading.” 
—Publishers Weekly 


OK A LION IN THE EYE 
Safari Through Africa 
“KATHRYN HULME 


$ # $95 at all bookstores 
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